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Jamu  I.   Fnm  a  Ftintiaf  bj  Vudyk*. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


James  I.— a.d.  1603. 


S  soon  as  Eliza- 
beth breathed  her 
last,  Lady  Scrope, 
a  daughter  of  her 
relative,  the  late 
Lord  Hunsdon, 
communicated  the 
intelligence  to  her 
brother,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Carey,  who 
had  been  on  the 
watch;  and  who, 
anticipating  Cecil 
and  the  other  lords 
of  the  cQuncil,  stole 
out  of  the  palace 
at  llichmond,  where  the  queen  had  expired  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  24th  of 


March,  and  posted  down  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  be 
the  first  to  hail  James  Stuart  as  king  of  England. 
This  tender  relative  arrived  at  Edinbureh  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  26th,  four  days  before  Sir 
Charles  Percy  and  Thomas  Somerset,  Esq.,  who  were 
dispatched  by  the  cotmcil ;  but  it  was  agreed  with 
James  to  keep  the  great  matter  a  secret,  until  the 
formal  dispatch  from  London  should  reach  him.* 
Sir  Robert  Carey  had  scarcely  taken  horse  for  the 

•  In  Lodgs'i  IllutnUoD*  of  BrltUh  Hiatorjr  than  !•  a  latter  (o  tha 

king  ttom  ona  John  Femur,  who  claimi  to  n»e  baen  "  prima  met- 
•anger  of  glad  tiding!  about  the  decaaia  of  Qnaen  Eliubath,"  and 
bag!  a  raWKid  for  thit  good  larrlca.  '  Bat  wa  can  aumly  agrpe  vllh 
Mr.  Lodge  In  Uking  thia  leiter  aa  a  proof  thai  the  old  ttor;  lold  by 
Sir  RobMt  Carey  himieir.  In  hla  Memoln,  and  bv  Slow  aa  well  ai 
Weldon,  abiiat  Sir  Robert  Carey  ii  iBoorract.  Wa  are  not  lafoimed 
tliat  Ferrour'i  clHlm  wa<  allowed.  Thia  man  may  have  fancied  liim- 
telf*' prima  meMeoger"  without  being  to.  Wa  know  that  leveral 
eager  eourtien  ran  a  race  to  Edinborgh.  and  that  Jamea  thought  well 
to  conceal  their  arrlral.  Afterward*,  when  all  waa  settled,  there 
would  be  no  motWa  for  keeping  up  the  myatery,  and  then  the  court 
aeems  to  have  given  the  honour  to  Sir  Bobert. 
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aodi  when  Cecil,  Notdngbam,  Egertou,  and  others, 
net  in  secret  debate  at  Ricbmond,  at  an  early  hour, 
befare  the  queen's  death  was  known;  and  these 
lait,  "  knovnig  above  all  things  delays  to  he 
iBMt  dangennu,"  proceeded  at  once  to  London,  and 
drew  up  a  proclamation  in  the  name  "  of  the  lords 
tpiritoal  and  temporal,  vinited  and  assisted  with  the 
late  qoecn's  council,  other  principal  gentlemen,  the 
k(d  mapr,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  a 
Bokitude  of  other  good  subjects  and  commons  of 
the  realm."  This  proclamation  bore  thirty-six 
iignanires,  the  three  first  being  those  of  Robert 
Lee,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterboiy,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton;  the 
tinee  last,  those  of  Secretary  Sir  Rohert  Cecil,  Sir 
J.  FoTtescue,  and  Sir  John  Popham.  It  was  signed 
and  lead  J  about  fiye  bours  after  EUzaheth's  decease ; 
and  then  those  who  had  signed  it  went  out  of  the 
council  chamber  at  Whiteball,  with  Secretary  Cecil 
tt  their  bead,  who  had  taken  the  chief  direction  of 
ibe  bnsineaa,  and  who,  in  the  front  of  the  palace, 
lead  to  the  people  the  proclamation,  which  assured 
Aan  that  the  queen's  majesty  was  really  dead,  and 
tbat  the  right  of  succession  was  wholly  in  James 
King  of  s£ots,  now  Kiiw  of  England,  Scotland, 
F^sDoe,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
They  thoa  went  to  the  High  Cross  in  Cheapside; 
where  Cecil  a^ain  read  the  proclamation,  "  most 
dislinetly  and  audibly ;"  and  when  he  had  done, 
"the  multitade  with  one  consent  cried  aloud, — 
'God  save  King  James!' "  for  all  parties,  or  rather 
the  three  great  religious  sects.  High  Churchmen, 
Puritans,  toad  Papists,  all  promised  themselves  ad- 
▼antagea  from  his  accession.  Cecil  next  caused 
&Re  bcsalda  and  a  trumpeter  to  proclaim  the  said 
tidings  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  where  the 
heart  of  many  a  atate-jnisoner  leaped  for  joy,  and 
vine  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  the 
nnfottimate  Iksex,  joined  the  rest  in  their  signs  of 
great  gladness.  After  eonsulting  for  a  time  in 
Sheriff  Pemerton's  house,  they  sent  notice  of  the 
happy  and  peaceable  proceeding  into  the  country, 
and  to  the  authorities  in  the  provincial  towns ;  but 
aotwithstandii^  the  expediti(m  of  the  messengers, 
many  gentlemen  got  secret  intelligence  beforehand, 
and,  in  diyers  places,  James  had  been  proclaimed 
'without  order  or  warrant.*  Of  the  other  thirteen 
or  fourteen  conflicting  claima  to  the  succession 
which  had  been  reckoned  up  at  different  times 
daring  Elizabeth's  reign,  not  one  appears  to  have 
been  publicly  mentioned,  or  even  alluded  to ;  and 
the  r^ht  of  Jamea,  though  certainly  not  indispu- 
table, was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.f   Such 


•  Star.— Wddon^-Oibonie.— Memoin  of  Sir  Kobnt  C*nj. 

4  Tka  mly  picUuinii,  bow«v«,  that  eonld  wHh  ujr  show  of  Uw 
«t  i«*Ma  coaw  Into  eompctiiion  with  those  of  Junn,  ««re  thoM  of 
Ik*  nantutaOn  of  Henn  VI I  !.'•  joanaT  ■Uwt  Uuj.  DnebeH  of 
trfiirt.  to  vboM  kcin  Hsnry  wu  afRrmed  b)r  Ut.wiU  to  hum 
■■iu4  \he  i<rr<nkin  oa  lUluic  of  the  hein  of  hU  thrae  cbtldteD. 
Ill  althoia^tUe  vol,  hsThic  been  mide  nodrr  Ihe  >uthwUy  of  m 
act  at  fuGaiDMit,  woidd  hare  baeo  lv|iiUy  Talid  if  anihrniic,  U  la 
MO  Iku  ^vbifol  if  it  ever  nally  leoelTed  the  rojral  aipature.  CSee 
h  iaa|  in  of  lia  aathantkity  th«  iMaoalng  of  Mr.  HaUtm.  Coaat. 
ffiaLkSOC — 317;  and  the  appareoUy  concluaive  reply  of  Dr.  Lin* 
Bnl  Riat  Enf.  toI.  tl.  nola  L.  edit  of  1838.)  At  the  time  of 
Be  kaih  af  Qneen  EUubrtli.'  the  nppoaed  reneaeDtaliva  of  the 
SadMa  oTSotisIk  «as  the  (OB  of  bat  (raiid.daii«htet  Catheiine,  by 


had  been  tiie  ahle  management  of  Cecil — such  was 
the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the 
Scottish  king,  or  their  laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
disputed  succession  and  civil  war. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whose  claim 
excited  uneasiness  in  the  cautious  mind  of  Cedl,— 
this  was  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  James's  father, 
Damley,  and  descended  equally  from  the  stock  of 
Henry  VII.*  This  young  lady  was  by  birth  on 
Englishwoman,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
considered  by  some  as  making  up  for  her  defect  of 
primogeniture,  for  James,  though  nearer,  was  a 
bom  Scotchman  and  alien.  Cecil  for  some  time 
had  had  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Arabella,  and  she 
was  now  safe  in  his  keeping.  Eight  hundred 
dangerous  or  turbulent  persons,  indistinctly  de- 
scribed as  "  vagabonds,"  were  seized  in  two  nights 
in  London,  and  sent  to  serve  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet.  No  other  outward  precautions  were  deemed 
necessary  by  the  son  of^  Burghley,  who  calmly 
waited  the  coming  of  James  and  his  own  great  re- 
ward, without  asking  for  any  pledge  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or 
die  reform  of  abuses  which  had  gron-n  with  the 
growing  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But  these  were 
things  altogether  overlooked,  not  only  by  Cecil  and 
Nottingham  and  those  who  acted  with  them,  but 
also  by  the  parties  opposed  to  them,  the  most  re- 
markable man  among  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who,  like  all  the  other  courtiers  or  statesmen, 
look&d  entirely  to  his  own  interest  or  aggrandize- 
ment. Few  or  none  could  have  been  insensible  to 
the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  peaceful 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  sovereign 
with  the  cessation  of  those  border  wars  which  kept 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed  in  perpetual  turmoil  and 
confusion ;  and  it  may  be  that  tnis  bright  prospect 
tended  (together  with  the  bright  hope  of  personal 
advancement)  to  render  the  English  statesmen  sub- 
servient and  careless  at  this  important  crisis. 

Between  the  spiritual  pride  and  obstinacy  of  his 
clergy,  the  turbulent,  intriguing  habits  of  his 
nobles,  and  his  own  poverty,  James  had  led  rather 
a  hard  life  in  Scotland.  He  vras  eager  to  take  pos- 
session of  England,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
very  Land  of  Promise;  but  so  poor  was  he  that  he 
could  not  begin  his  journey  until  Cecil  sept  him 
down  money.  He  asked  for  the  crown  jewels  of 
England  for  the  queen  his  wife ; .  but  the  council 
did  not  think  fit  to  comply  with  this  request;  and, 

Edward  Sermonr,  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  It  was  asserted  that  she 
had  been  privately  married.  But  that  any  soch  marriage  took  place 
vaa  oeTer  aatlalketorily  prond.  Hie  boy  in  question,  noarrrer,  w«e 
called  by  his  bther's  second  title  of  Lord  Beaucbump ;  and  his  ridest 
son,  previously  Itnown  as  Earl  and  Manjois  of  Hertford, — the  same 
vbo  married  tne  Lady  Arabella  Sttiart,  to  be  presrntW  ineniionnlr— 
vaa  restorpd  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somertet  in  IfiSO.  Whatever 
claim  the  House  of  Suffolk  might  have  to  ilie  crow*  was  atlerwarda 
tranatttred  to  the  present  Dukes  of  Northnmbvtlaad,  by  the  nuniage 
of  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  tlie  eighth  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  Sir  Hugh 
Smitbson,  the  Itst  Duke  of  Northumberland  or  tbe  InM  orvallila. 

*  Jamaa'a  claim,  however,  waa  not  at  all  through  his  Iktlier  Loid 
Damley,  but  through  his  mother,  who,  as  the  Krand.dauchter  of 
James  IV.  byhlswib  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIU  was, 
alter  Elisabetb,  the  nest  repreeenuihre  of  that  kfaig.  The  Ladf 
Arabella  and  her  uncle  Lord  Damley  were  deseended  from  thefbasa 
Margaret  Tudor,  bat  by  her  Mcead  narriage  with  Matthew  Sluarl, 
Earlof  Lennoa. 
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on  the  6th  day  of  April,  he  set  out  for  Berwick, 
without  wife  or  jewels.    On  arriving  at  that  ancient 
town  he  fired  off,  with  his  own  hand,  a  great  piece 
of  ordnance,  an  unusual  effort  of  courage  on  his 
part.     On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  his  "  right  trusty 
and  right  well-heloved  cousins  and  counsellors,  the 
lords  and  others  of  his  privy  council  at  London," 
thanking  them  for  the  money  which  they  had  sent, 
tellhig  them  that  he  would  hasten  his  journey  as 
much  as  conveniently  he  might, — that  he  intended 
to  tarry  awhile  at  the  city  of  York,  and  to  make 
his  entry  therein  in  some  such  solemn  manner  as 
appertained  to  his  dignity,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  require  that  all  such  things  as  they  in  dieir 
wisdom  thought  meet  should  be  sent  down  to  York. 
He  did  not  press  the  lords  of  the  council  to  go  so 
far  north  to  meet  him,  "the  journey  being  so 
long,"  but  he  hinted  that  their  going  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.    The  body  of  Elizabeth  was  still 
above  ground,  and  it  would  have  been  regular  in 
him  to  attend  her  funeral  in  person.     He  assured 
the  lords  that  he  could  be  well  contented  to  do 
that,  and  all  other  honour  he  might,  unto  "the 
queen  defunct;"  and  he  referred  it  to  their  con- 
sideration, whether  it  would  be  more  honour  for 
her  to  have  the  fimeral  finished  before  he  came,  or 
to  wait  and  have  him  present  at  it.     Cecil  and  his 
friends  knew  what  all  this  meant,  and  hastened  the 
funeral:  there  was  no  rejoicing  successor  present; 
but  fifteen  hundred  persons,  in  deep  mourning, 
Toluntarily  followed  the  body  of  Elizabrth  to  West- 
minster Abbey.     In  the  same  letter  James  asked 
for  coaches,  horses,  litters,  jewels,  stuffs,  and  "  the 
use  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  was  very  need- 
ful ;"  and  as  the  Lord  Hunsdon  was  indisposed,  he 
thought  proper  to  appoint  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
of  Walden  to  exercise  that  office.    The  king  was  a 
slow  traveller.     Seven  days  after,  or  on  the  13th  of 
April,  he  had  got  no  farther  than  Newcastle,  whence 
he  wrote  another  letter,  commanding  coins  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  be  struck  in  gold  and 
silver,  "  forasmuch  as  the  custom  of  his  progenitors, 
kings  of  this  realm,  had  been,  to  have  some  new 
monies  made  in  their  own  name  against  the  day  of 
their  coronation."    He  gave  minute  directions  as  to 
arms,  quarterings,  and  mottoes.     Around  the  arms 
of  France,  and  England,  and  Scotland,  and  the 
harp  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  written  Exurgat  Deui, 
dissipenlur  inimici :  and,  on  the  other  side,  around 
his  head,  crowned,  was  to  be  inscribed  the  style 
Jacobus  Dei  gratia  Anglia,  Scotia,  Francis,  et 
Hibemice  Rex,  &c.    By  the  15th  of  April  he  had 
reached  the  house  of  Sir  William  Ingleby  at  Top- 
cliff,  and  from  that  place  he  wrote  a  curious  letter 
to  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
admiral,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  principal 
secretaiy  for  the  time  being.     All  his  circumlocu- 
tion and  care  could  not  conceal  his  ill-humour  at 
their  not  coming  to  meet  him,  and  their  still  de- 
laying to  send  the  crown  jewels.    He  assured  them 
that  he  would  not  stay  anywhere  on  the  road  above 
one  day  until  he  came  to  Theobalds  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  he  hoped  to  be  on  the  28th  or  29th 


of  the  month.*    But  he  did  not  equal  even  this 
slow  rate  of  travelling,  loitering  three  days  at  York, 
and  seldom  going  more  than  fifteen  miles  a-day. 
At  York  he  was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  crafty 
Cecil,  who  had  a  secret  conferenae  with  his  majesty, 
which  must  have  been  very  full  of  meaning.     On 
the  21st  he  was  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  where  he 
gave  people  a  foretaste  of  his  disposition  to  arbi- 
trary government.     "  For  in  this  town,  and  in  the 
court,  was  taken  a  cut-purse  doing  the  deed,  and 
being  a  base  pilfering  thief,  yet  was  all  gentleman- 
like in  the  outside :  this  fellow  had  good  store  of 
coin  found  about  him,  and,  upon  examination,  con- 
fessed that  he  had,  from  Berwick  to  that  place, 
played  the  cut-purse  in  the  court.    The  king,  hear- 
ing of  this  gallant,  directed    a  warrant  to    the 
recorder  of  Newark  to  have  him   hanged,  which 
was  accordingly  executed,"  the  man  being  hanged 
without  any  legal  trial.f     It  is  said  that  James,  in 
conversing  with  some  of  his  English  counsellors 
about  his  prerogative,  exclaimed  joyously,  "  Do  I 
make  the  judges  ?    Do  I  make  the  bishops  ?   Then, 
God's  wounds!    I  make  what  likes  me  law  and 
gospel !"    Though  he  had  hardly  ever  had  the  due 
and  proper  authority  of  a  king  in  his  own  country, 
he  had  long  indulged  in  a  speculative  absolutism, 
and,  as  far  as  his  cowardice  and  indolence  allowed 
him,  he  came  fully  prepared  to  rule  the  people  of 
England  as  a  despot.     To  enliven  his  journey  he 
hunted  along  the  road.    He  was  a  miserable  horse- 
man, but  his  courtiers  invented  for  him  a  sort  of 
"hunting  diade  easy;"  yet,  notwithstanding  their 
system  and  his  own  great  caution,  his  majesty  got 
a  fall  off  his  horse,  near  Belvoir  Castle.     "  But 
Giod  be  thanked,"  adds  Cecil  in  relating  the  ac- 
cident to  the  ambassador  in  France,  "  he  hath  no 
harm  at  all  by  it,  and  it  is  no  more  than  may  be- 
fall any  other  great  and  extreme  rider  as  he  is,  at 
least  once  every  month."J     As  he  approached  the 
English  capital,  hosts  of  couriers  and  aspirants  after 
places  hurried  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage. 
Among  these  (be  last  was  not  the  great  Francis 
Bacon,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, has  left  us  a  curious  record  of  his  first  im- 
pressions : — "  Your  lordship,"  says  Bacon,  "  shall 
find  a  prince  the  furthest  from  vain  glory  that  may 
be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time:    his  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  nation,  and  in 
speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large.     He  affecteth  popularity  by  gracing  them 
that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any  fashions  of.  his 
own:  he  is  thought  somewlut  general  in  his  fa- 
vours; and  his  virtue  of  access  is  rather  because  he 
is  much  abroad,  and  in  press,  than  that  he  giveth 
easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a  mixture  of  both 
kingdoms  and  nations,  faster,  perhaps,  than  policy 
will  well  bear.   I  told  your  lordship  once  before  my 
opinion,  that  methought  his  majesty  rather  asked 

*  8«c  tb«  three  cltwai!t«rlsti«  letten  of  Kiog  James  in  Sir  Henrjr 
EIIU'i  OoUeetUiD. 
t  Stow. 
}  Sir  Uent;  BUb. 
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vmt}'*'^   ^^  time    past  Aan   of  the   time  to 

.  ?  ■?^«oiis  Who  ^vere  not,  as  Bacon  was,  afraid 
M^g  ta.Tt\\eT  into  these  tender  arguments,  ex- 
F«8ed  astouishnoent,  if  not  disgust,  at  the  very 
UBtopA  -person  and  behaviour  of  the  new  sovereign, 
wh(»\e^  -were  too  -weak  to  carry  his  body, — 
wWe  tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth, — ^whose 
eyes  were  goggle,  rolling  and  yet  vacant, — whose 
appaiel  was  neglected  and  drrty, — ^whose  whole 
appearance  and  bearing  was  slovenly  and  ungainly, 
while  his  unmanly  fears  were  betrayed  by  hSs 
wearing  a  thickly  wadded  dagger-proof  doublet,  and 
by  many  other  ridiculous  precautions.  These  con- 
temporary portraits  may  be  somewhat  overcharged 
here  and  there:  we  may  suspect  a  little  of  the 
TiafitBwl  prejudice  against  the  Scots;  but, even  after 
every  rational  deduction,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  son  of  the  beautifiil  and  graceful 
Mary  was  totally  deficient  in  all  personal  graces, 
those  important  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
prince.  To  arach  as  hungered  after  the  honours 
of  knighthood  he  may  have  appeared  in  a  more 
&voarable  light,  for,  as  he  went  along,  he  profusely 
distributed  these  honours.  Before  he  left  Scotland 
he  knighted  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  Ixmdon;  at  Berwick  he  knighted  two  more 
Englishmen,  at  Widrington  he  kmghted  eleven,  at 
York  thirty-one,  at  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
eighteoi,  at  Newark  Castle  eight,  on  the  road 
between  Newark  and  Belvoir  Castle  four,  at  Bel- 
Toir  Castle- forty-five :  in  fact  he  app^o^s  to  have 
bfcytnwuid  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  nearly  every 
penon  that  came  to  him  during  this  hey-day 
journey.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  he  reached 
Hieobalda,  the  sumptuous  seat  of  Secretary  Cecil, 
where,  as  at  other  gentlemen's  houses  at  which  he 
had  staid,  he  was  astonished  at  the  luxury,  com- 
pKiwtive  elegance,  and  comfort  he  found.  He  was 
■Mt  by  aU  the  lords  of  the  late  queen's  council, 
who  knelt  down  and  did  their  homage,  after  which 
the  liord  Keeper  Egerton  made  a  grave  oration,  in 
Ae  name  of  all,  signifying  their  assured  love  and 
■n^iance.  On  the  morrow  he  made  twenty- 
e^^  more  knights. 

_  Bat  it  was  not  for  these  operations  that  Cecil  had 

d  him  to  take  Theobalds  on  his  way ;  and 

J  the  fijur  days  which  the  king  passed  there, 

wilj  statesman  ingratiated  himself  with  his 

ater,  and  remodelled  a  cabinet  very  much 

_  LDOt  entirely)  to  his  own  satisfaction.     The 

"oMecla  of  Cecil's  present  jealousy  were  the 

Ihd  tf  Sotlfainnberland,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobham, 

Mp  tfie  yenatile,   intriguing,  and  ambitious  Sir 

ItoUgh,  who,  very  fortunately  for  Cecil, 

1  gnnmds  of  offence  to  the  king.     North- 

i,  who  employed  the  cogent  advocacy  and 

t  tongae  of  Bacon,  was  promised  a  share  in 

'bw'a  &voar ;    but  Cobham   and  Grey  were 

tSmm  promotion,  and  Raleigh,  who  aspired 

.fr  Ik  Hgbett  poets,  was  dqtrived  of  the  sub- 

Saeta.  »  SapfUnent  to  tbe  CabtOa.  : 
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ordinate  ones  which  he  had  held.*  Cecil  was  re- 
tained, together  with  his  friends  Nottingham, 
Henry,  and  Thomas  Howard,  Buckhurst,  Mount- 
joy,  and  Egerton,  to  whom  James  added  four  Scot- 
tish lords  and  his  secretary,  Elphinstone,  a  nomina- 
tion which  instantly  caused  jealouay  and  discontent. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  king  moved  towards 
London,  and  was  met  at  Stamford  Hill  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  scarlet  robes ; 
and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at 
the  Charter  House,  where  he  made  some  more 
knights.  On  the  same  day  proclamation  was  made 
that  all  the  monopolies  granted  by  the  late  queen 
should  be  suspended  till  they  had  been  examined 
by  the  king  and  council, — t  that  all  royal  protec- 
tions that  hindered  men's  suits  in  law  should  cease, 
and  that  the  oppressions  done  by  saltpetre-makers, 
purveyors,  and  cart-takers,  for  the  use  of  the  court, 
should  be  put  down.  These  were  valuable  instal- 
ments if  they  had  been  held  sacred ;  but  a  few  days 
after  James,  "being  a  prince  above  all  others 
addicted  to  hunting,"  issued  another  proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever  fh)m 
killing  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl  used  for 
hunting  and  hawking  upon  pain  of  the  severest 
penalties.t 

From  the  Charter  House  James  removed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  made  more  knights,  and  firom 
the  Tower  he  proceeded  to  Grreenwich,  where  he 
made  more.  By  the  time  he  had  set  foot  in  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,  be  had  knighted  two  himdred 
individuals  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  and  before  he 
had  been  three  months  in  England  he  had  lavished 
the  honour  on  some  seven  hundred;  nor  was  he 
very  chary  even  of  the  honour  of  the  English  peer- 
age, which  Elizabeth  held  at  so  high  a  price.  He 
presently  made  four  earls  and  nine  barons,  among 
whom  was  Cecil,  who  became  Lord  CecU,  after- 
wards Viscoimt  Cranbome,  and  finally  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  Several  of  the  English  promotions  ex- 
cited surprise  and  derision ;  but  these  feelings  gave 
place  to  more  angry  passions  when  he  elevated  his 
Scottish  followers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Before  he  had  done  he  added  sixty-two  names  to 
the  list  of  the  peerage.  This  occasioned  a  pasqui- 
nade to  be  pasted  up  in  St.  Paul's,  wherein  was 
announced  an  art  to  help  weak  memories  to  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  nobiUty.§ 
The  English  had-  not  yet  forgiven  Elizabeth  the 
execution  of  their  darling  Essex,  and  other  things 
which  cast  a  gloom  on  the  last  years  of  her  reign; 
but  they  were  irritated  at  hearing  so  immeasmably 
inferior  a  person  as  James  speak  with  contempt  of 

•  He  WM  alluired  to  retain  the  goreranient  of  the  ieland  of  Jeney, 
which  hud  bfen  giveu  to  him  by  Klizabcth. — Sir  Ben,  Slut's  Lttters, 

♦  LodKO  (lUmtrations)  gtvai  a  complete  Hit  of  the«e  monopoliee. 
One  ot  thorn  givei  Symon  Fnimer  and  John  Craflbrd  an  cxcluitie 
linht  "  to  trantport  all  manner  of  hornj  tor  tweniy^jno  yonn."  One 
elvee  Bryan  Amertley  the  aola  right  of  bnying  steei  beyond  loaj,  and 
of  M-lline  Ihe  •ame  wilhin  this  realm.  One  ooofinei  to  Ede  Scheti 
the  aole  ti«hi  of  exporting  athee  and  old  iboea  fet  jeven  yeara.  On* 
<rlveiSir»'iif(«riloWj)»tbeliMinllyof  dbpoBaiiigliMnMt  for  keep, 
ingoftaverna  and  reUiUng  of  winea  througtaoat  aU  EngUnd.    The 

'Vs*iow--R"8«"ti<>k'.  Detection  of  the  Court  and  StaU  of  Eng- 
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the  judgment  and  abilities  of  that  extraordinary 
woman.  He  owed  her,  indeed,  little  gratitude  in 
his  own  case;  and,  as  a  son,  he  might  have  been 
excused  for  bearing  little  affection  to  the  memory 
of  the  murderer  of  his  mother.  But  prudence  and 
decency — particularly  on  reverting  to  his  own  filial 
conduct — ought  to  have  chained  his  tongue ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  easily  perceived  that  it  was  not  on 
his  mother's  account  that  he  maligned  his  prede- 
cessor, but  rather  out  of  a  mean  jealousy  of  her 
fame  as  a  mistress  of  that  kingcraft  and  wisdom 
which  he  pretended  to  possess  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  prince  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Towards  the  aid  of  June,  James  met  his  queen 
and  his  children  (with  the  exception  of  Charles, 
his  second  son,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Scot- 
land) at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  young  prince 
Henry,  who  astonished  the  English  courtiers  with 
his  quick  witty  answers,  princely  carriage,  and 
"  reverend  performing  his  obeisance  at  the  altar," 
was  installed  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
On  the  22nd  of  July  the  court  removed  to  West- 
minster, where  the  king,  in  his  garden,  dubbed 


knights  all  the  judges,  all  the  serjeants-at-law,*  all 
the  docUCVs  of  civil  law,  all  the  gentlemen  ushers, 
and  "  many  others  of  divers  qualities."  Splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen  with  pageants  and  shows  of 
triumph ;  but  as  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  city 
of  London  and  the  suburbs,  the  people  were  not 
permitted  to  go  to  Westminster  to  see  the  eig^ht, 
but  forbidden  by  proclamation,  lest  the  infection 
should  be  further  spread — ^for  there  died  that  week 
in  London  and  the  suburbs  of  all  diseases  1 1 03  ; 
of  the  plague  85*7.  To  increase  the  inauspicious 
aspect  of  things,  the  weather  was  darker  and  more 
rainy  than  had  ever  been  known  at  such  a  season. t 
On  Uie  2Sth  of  July  the  coronation  took  place.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  by  the  king's  orders,  there  were 
morning  prayers,  sermons,  and  evening  prayers, 
with  bonfires  at  night — all  men  being  charged  to 
praise  God  for  his  majesty's  escape  from  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gowry  that  day  three 
years  past;   and  on  the  10th  of  August,  James 

*  Among  the  leijeaiitt  thui  knighted  wae  Frannit  Bacon, 
t  Stow. 
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commanded  a  fast  with  scnnons  of  repentance,  the 
tte  to  be  done  -weekly  every  Wednesdalk^  while 
tkbetvy  l\and  of  God  continued  in  the  plague.* 

However  ■weak  might  be  the  personal  character 
of  Jamea,  the  power  of  the  great  nation  he  "was 
calkd  to  goveru  waa  not  to  be  despised  by  the  con- 
tending states  on  the  continent.     Almost  immedi- 
iticly  on  his  arrival,  special  amhassadors  began  to 
fiock  froia  all   parts,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
(cceisioD,  and  to  win  him  each  to  the  separate 
Tievs  and  interests  of  his  court.    As  an  important 
state  measuxe,  James  resolved  to  make  a  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  to  receive  and  entertain  all  these 
cnvays  and  princes ;  and  by  his  letters-patent  he 
^pointed  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  who  was  the  first 
thathdd  any  snch  office  in  England.     The  first 
embassy  that  arrived  was  from  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  the  United  Provinces,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  English  assistance:  it  was 
meet  honourably  composed;   Frederick  Prince  of 
Nassau,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  he  was  attended  by  the  great  states- 
men, Falcke,  Bamevelt,  and  Brederode.     But  they 
were  scarcely  arrived,  when,  to  oppose  them,  there 
came  from  the  opposite  party  the  Count  d'Arem- 
berg,  as  ambassador  from  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
and    indirectly  as  agent   for    the    whole  Spanish 
fiunily.     The  suitors  of  Portia  in  the  immortal 
dnuna  scarcely  arrived  with  more  rapidity  to  woo 
the  beautiful  heiress,  then  did  these  rival  diplo- 
matists to  win  the  good  graces  of  James.    Two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  d'Aremberg,  Rosny,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Sully,  the  bosom  friend  of  his  royal 
master,  came  posdng  to  London  from  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  greatly  apprehended  that  the  blan- 
ajwihinimtii  of  d^^mbcrg  might  induce  the  ne^ 
and  unwarlike  king  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  and 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Hollanders,  with  whom  he 
CBenry  IV.)  maintained  his  league.     James  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  emancipated  subjects  of  Spain, 
who  had  prevailed  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, in  good  part  through  the  assistance  lent  to 
them  by  Elizabeth;  and  when  over  his  cups  he 
raoke  of  the  Hollanders  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
tteir  lawful  sovereign — for  it  was  a  fixed  maxim 
with  him,  that  the  people,  under  no  provocation  and 
no  extent  of  wrong,  were  justifiable  in  taking  up 
araas  against  their  rulers.    The  Hollanders,  more- 
over, had  not  beai  very  grateful  for  aid,  which  had 
been  lent  from  selfish  motives,  and  they  were  slow 
in  faying  the  money  they  owed  to  England.    The 
Ardidii£;  of  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
great  disposition  to  liberality,  and  it  appears  pretty 
GCiIni  tnat  his  envoy   d'Aremberg  would  have 
fttntaied  with  James,  had  it  not  been  Tor  die  ad- 
dqa,  tite  winning  manners,  and  the  gold  of  Rosny, 
aAooirtributed  bribes  among  the  n^y  courtiers, 
aai»  it  is  said,  bribed  the  queen  herself.     James 
agreed  to,  and  even  ratified  a  trea^,  in  which  he 
boimd  himself  with  Henry,  to  send  secret  assist- 
aee  in  money  to  the  states,  and,  in  case  of  Philip's 

•  stow. 


attacking  France,  to  join  in  open  hostilities.  Rosuy 
depttrted  rejoicing;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
King  James  had  no  money  to  spare,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  live  in  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of 
the  national  honour.  The  great  power  of  Spain 
had  never  recovered  from  the  blow  of  the  Armada 
and  the  ruinous  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was 
now  rapidly  decaying  under  the  imbecile  Philip 
III.  and  his  favourite  and  minister  the  Duke  of 
Lerma.  Pride  prevented  the  Spanish  court  from 
suing  directly  for  a  peace,  but  Philip  told  some 
desperate  EngUsh  Cauolic  plotters  that  he  wished 
to  hve  in  amity  with  James;  and  he  soon  sent 
over  a  regular  ambassador  to  negotiate  in  his  own 
name.  Denmark,  Poland,  the  Palatinate,  some 
other  German  states,  Tuscany,  and  Venice,  had 
already  dispatched  their  envoys,  and  to  all  of  them 
the  king  had  said,  '*  Peace  at  home  and  abroad !— ■ 
above  ^1  things  peace."* 

But  he  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
a  plot  which  he  thought  threatened  not  only  to  dis* 
turb  peace  at  home,  but  also  to  deprive  him  of  his 
throne  and  life.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was 
smarting  with  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  transported  with  jealousy  of  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence of  Cecil,  formerly  his  friend,  now  his 
bitterest  enemy,  was  further  enraged  by  the  king's 
depriving  him  of  his  valuable  patent  of  the  mono- 
poly of  licensing  taverns  and  retailing  wines 
throughout  all  England,  and  by  seeing  his  honour- 
able post  of  captain  of  the  guard  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  Scottish  adventurers.  In  spite  of  his 
consummate  abilities,  he  was  a  rash  politician,  and 
our  respect  for  his  genius  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  rank,  power,  and 
wealth,  he  conld  be  a  selfish,  dangerous,  and  re- 
morseless man.  His  political  associate,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  had  joined  with  him  and  Cecil  in  ruinine 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  now  equally  a  disappointed 
and  desperate  man,  burning  with  the  same  hatred 
against  Cecil,  and,  though  dull,  and  slow  to  devise, 
ready  to  enter  into  any  plot  which  promised  the 
certain  ruin  of  that  astucious  minister.  The  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had  partaken  in  their  dis- 
-grace,  partook  also  in  their  discontent  and  ill-will 
against  Cecil ;  but  he  was  inspired  by  higher,  or 
less  interested  motives,  than  Raleigh  and  Cobham. 
Each  of  these  men  had  his  partisans  of  inferior 
condition,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  disap- 
pointed Earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  James 
had  amused  with  promises  "  as  a  child  with  a 
Tattle,"t  ^ent  along  with  them,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  party  in  intriguing  with  Rosny  and  with 
Beaumont,  the  resident  ambassador  of  France,  who 
had  both  been  instructed  to  sow  dissensions  in  the 
English  cabinet,  and  to  overthrow,  if  possible,  the 
power  of  Cecil,  j    Here,  in  part  through  an  acci- 


•  Slow.— Coke.— WUaon.—Lodg«.— The  Memoin  tttribnted  to 
Sully. — Birch,  Negotiatioot. 

i  An  expnuloo  uf  Lord  Henrr  Howard,  attorvarda  Earl  of  North- 
amptoii,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Bruce. — Lord  Halles,  Secret  Cor- 
reipoDdence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  Jamet  VI.,  Kiog  ot  Scotland. 

t  Dia^tehn.of  Beanmont,  as  quoted  by  Carte. 
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dent  \rhich  happened  to  him,  and  in  part  through 
irresoluteness,  Northumberland  stopped.  lue 
other  three  proceeded,  at  times  in  concert,  at  times 
separately,  and  with  diverging  views.  They  would 
all  have  been  powerless  and  clientless,  but  for  the 
imhappy  disputes  and  heartburnings  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  disgust  which  many  men  felt  at 
the  king's  being  admitted  without  any  pledge  or 
assurance  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
better  observance  of  the  rights  of  parliament.  The 
Puritans,  who  were  still  growing  in  power  and 
consideration,  wshed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  somewhat  like  that  which 
had  been  set  up  by  Knox  and  his  associates  in 
Scotland;  the  Catholics  wished,  for  themselves, 
toleration,  and  something  more;  some  minor  and 
very  weak  sects  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
simple  toleration  j  but  the  high  church  party — the 
only  true  Protestants  by  act  of  parliament — 
were  determined  to  oppose  all  these  wishes  and 
claims,  and  to  press  for  a  uniformity  of  faith  to 
be  upheld  by  the  whole  power  of  the  penal  statutes. 
Before  his  coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  James 
had  made  large  promises  to  the  Catholics  j  but,  on 
his  arrival  in  Jjondou,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  high  churchmen,  who  easily  alarmed 
him  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Papists  and  the  anti- 
monarchical  influences  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
swore  that  he  would  fight  to  death  against  a  tolera- 
tion ;  and  he  sent  some  Irish  deputies  to  the  Tower 
for  petitioning  for  it.*  The  oppressed  and  im- 
patient began  to  conspire  several  weeks  before  the 
coronation,  and  their  plots,  loosely  bovmd  together 
by  their  common  discontent,  were  pretty  certain  to 
fall  asunder  of  themselves.  It  should  appear  that 
the  Catholics,  the  most  oppressed  party,  took  the 
initiative ;  but  the  fact  is  not  certain,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  by  what  means  they  were 
Drought  to  coalesce  with  the  Puritans,  who  were 
more  intolerant  of  their  faith  than  the  high 
churchmen.  It  is  common,  however,  in  the  con- 
tests of  party  for  the  most  opposite  sects  to 
luiite,  in  order  to  carry  any  point  in  which 
they  are  equally  interested  at  the  moment. 
Sir  GrifiSn  Markham,  a  Catholic  of  small  pro- 
perty or  influence,  and  still  less  ability,  joined 
with  two  secular  priests,  Watson  Mid  Clarke,  and 
with  George  Brooke,  a  brother  of  Lord  Cobham's, 
and  an  able  but  unprincipled  man.*  The  priest, 
Watson,  had  been  with  James  in  Scotland  pre- 
viously to  Elizabeth's  death  to  gain  his  favour  for 
the  Catholics;  and  he  said  afterwards  to  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  king's  broken  promises  and  determi- 
nation to  allow  of  no  toleration  to  his  church  had 
induced  him  to  enter  into  the  plot.  He  was  for  a 
time  the  chief  mover  in  it :  he  drew  up  and  admi- 
nistered a  terrible  oath  of  secrecy,  and,  together 
with  Clarke,  laboured  and  travelled  incessantly  to 
induce  the  Catholic  gentry  to  join  the  cause.  He 
was,  however,  remarkably  unsuccemfiil;  for,  of 
the  Catholic  gentry,  scarcely  one  joined  the  conspi- 

*  Dlipatchct  of  ^eainnont,  the  Fiencli  anbusa^or. 


rators  of  any  weight  or  consequence,  except  An- 
thony(2^pley,  of  the  west  of  England.      It   was 
probal^  on  this  failure  (he  must  have  moved  and 
acted  rapidly)  that  Wateon  won   over  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Puritans  by  concealing  from  them 
the  greater  part  of  his  views.     It  might  be,  that  he 
aimed  at  working  his  own  ends  by  their  means,  and 
then  casting  them  off;  as,  on  the  other  side,   the 
Puritans  might  have  entertained  precisely  the  same 
intention  with  regard  to  the  Catholics,  when  they 
should  once  have  gained  the  victory  over  the  esta- 
blished church.       Lord  Grey  of  Wilton    was   a 
Puritan,  and,  though  a  young  man,  the  leader  of 
his  party,  and  he  entered  into  the  plot,  and  engaged 
to  furnish  one  hundred  men  well  moimted.     Lord 
Cobham,  and,  perhaps,  Raleigh,  were  privy  to  this 
conspiracy  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  took  no  active 
part  in  it,  being  engaged  in  a  separate  plot  of  their 
own.     Cecil  says  that  Grey  was  drawn  into  the 
"  priest's  treason"  in  ignorance  that  so    many 
Papists  were  engaged  in  the  action,  and  that   as 
soon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  their  numbers,   he 
sought  to  sever  himself  from  them  by  dissuading 
the  execution  of  their  project  till  some  future  time. 
This  project  was,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to 
keep  him  in  confinement  (as  the  Scotch  had  done 
before  them)  till   he  changed  his  ministers,  and 
granted  a  toleration,  together  with  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plot.     More 
atrocious  designs  were  imputed  to  nearly  all  the 
parties,  but  they  were  never  clearly  proved.      Such 
was  the  constitution  of  the  "  Bye  Plot,"  as  it  was 
called.    The  "  Main,"  in  which  Raleigh  and  Cob- 
ham  were  engaged,  was  far  more  compact,  but 
still  weak  and  vrild ;  and  George  Brooke,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  suspected  tool  of  Cecil,  was  en- 
gaged in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Bye."     Its  objects 
will  be  best  explained  in  our  accoimt  of  the  trial  of 
Raleigh,  though  we  cannot  promise  an  elucidation 
of  the  many  mysteries  it  involves. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
"  Biye  "  for  seizing  the  king  on  his  road  to  Windsor, 
Lord  Grey  and  his  hundred  men  were  not  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  priest  Watson  and  his 
Catholic  friends  were  too  weak  to  attempt  anything. 
On  the  6th  of  July  Anthony  Copley  was  arrested; 
and  as  he  was  timid  and  ready  to  confess,  and  as 
Cecil  knew  already  (if  not  through  Brooke,  through 
other  parties)  of  Ae  whole  plot  of  the  "  Bye,"  Sir 
Griffin  Markham,  the  priests  Watson  and  Clarke, 
arid  the  rest  of  Copley's  confederates,  were  pre- 
sently apprehended.  Cecil,  who  appears  to  have 
been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Main  "  as  with 
the  "  Bye,"  met  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  the  terrace 
at  Windsor,  and  requasted  his  attendance  before 


*  Mr.  Jardine  0  Criminal  Trials ')  layt,  "it  is  difflenU  to 
tain  what  could  be  Brooke*s  motive  for  joining  the  conspiracy,  as  ha 
was  actuated  neither  by  political  oor  religions  con8ideratious^*  Mr. 
Tytler  f '  Life  uf  Raldgh '}  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  Cecil, 
aware  of  the  intrianea  of  the  Catholic  priests,  enaaged  Brooke,  who 
was  tiis  brother-in-law,  to  become  a  party  to  their  discontents,  that  b* 
might  discover  and  betray  their  secrets.  And  Mr.  Tytler  quotea 
several  cotemporary  documents  which  go  to  establish  this  couTictioD. 
Such  a  scheme  wns  quite  ia  koeping  wtth  the  character  and  poUcy  of 
the  son  of  Uurghley. 
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the  lords  of  die  coimcfl,  then  secretly  assembled  in 
the  castle.  Raleigh  obeyed  the  summons,  fend  was 
instantly  questioned  touching  his  ftiend  Cobham's 
private  dealings  -with  thf  Count  d'Aremberg.  At 
fint  he  asserted  that  there  could  have  been  no  un- 
warrantable or  treasonable  practices  between  Cob- 
ham  and  that  ambassador;  but  on  being  further 
pressed,  he  said  that  La  Rensy,  d'Aremberg's  ser- 
vant, might  better  explain  what  passed  Uian  he 
coald  do.  Sir  Walter  was  allowed  to  depart  a  free 
man,  and  he  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil,  re- 
commending him  to  interrogate  La  Rensy.  It  is 
said  that  Raleigh  then  wrote  to  Cobham,  warning 
him  of  his  danger,  and  that  this  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  Cecil.  Cobham  was  called  before  the 
council,  where,  by  showing  Raleigh's  letter  to  him- 
self advising  him  to  question  d'Aremberg''s  ser- 
vant, and  by  otherwise  working  on  his  temper, 
Cecil  made  Cobham  believe  that  he  had  been 
basely  betrayed  by  Raleigh,  and  then  confess  that 
be  haid  been  led  into  a  conspiracy  by  his  friend  Sir 
Walter.  Both  were  secured  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  -where,  on  the  2'Ith  of  July,  two  days  after 
the  king's  coronation,  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted his  own  life.* 

On  accoxmt  of  the  plague,  which  made  the  king's 
ministers,  judges,  and  lawyers  flee  from  place  to 
place,  and  partly  owing  to  me  presence  of  d'Arem- 
berg, who  did  not  leave  England  till  October,  no 
judicial  proceedings  were  instituted  till  the  15th  of 
November,  when  3ie  commoners  implicated  in  the 
"Bye"  were  arraigned  in  Winchester  Castle. 
"Brooke,  Markham,  Brookesby,  Copley,  and  the 
two  priests,"  says  a  narrative  of  the  affidr  written  at 
the  moment,  "  were  condemned  for  practising  the 
sorprise  of  the  king's  person,  the  taking  of  the  Tower, 
the  deposing  of  counsellors,  and  proclaiming  liberty 
of  religion.  They  were  all  condemned  upon  their 
own  confessions,  which  were  set  down  under  their 
own  hands  as  declarations,  and  compiled  with  such 
labour  and  care,  to  make  the  matter  they  under- 
took seem  very  feasible,  as  if  they  had  feared  they 
should  not  say  enough  to  hang  themselves.  Pirrat 
was  acquitted,  being  only  drawn  in  by  the  priests 
as  an  assistant,  without  knowing  the  purpose ;  yet 
had  he  gone  the  same  way  as  the  rest  (as  it  is 
thcraght)  save  for  a  word  the  Lord  Cecil  cast  in  the 
intj  as  bis  cause  was  in  handling,  that  the  king's 
gknr  consisted  as  much  in  freeing  the  innocent,  as 
condemning  the  guilty. "{  It  had  not  been  thought 
convoiiait  to  place  the  able  Raleigh  with  these 
poor  blunderers,  or  to  try  him  for  his  privity  to  the 
"  Bye."  He  was  tried  upon  the  "  Main ;"  his  trial 
"  served  for  a  whole  act,  and  he  played  all  the 
parts  himself."  Raleigh's  trial  lasted  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night.  "  He  carried 
kimadf  both  so  temperate  in  all  his  answers,  and 
answered  so  wisely  and  readily  to  all  objections,  as 

•  Ckjrfer.  Ufa  or  BUeiili.— BowiOl,  Slata  TtUli. 

t  Jl»  fittj  —nip-'  wu  Sb  Edwnd  Puluim.    Piira  U  ■  nick- 

}  Laim  tttm  Sir  Dudley  Catlctoo  to  Mr.  John  Chambeilaia  Oa 
BH**kke  State  Papers),  dated  Nin«mb«i  27, 1608.  See  alio  U«w. 
•■->  Slate  Triala. 
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it  wrought  both  admiration  in  the  hearers  for  his 
good  parts  and  pity  towards  his  person.  His  an- 
swers were  interlaced  wdth  arguments  out  of 
divinity,  humanity,  civil  law,  and  common  law."* 
The  only  evidence  produced  against  him  was  the 
wavering  and  partly  contradictory  confession  of 
Cobham,  together  with  a  letter  written  by  Cobham 
the  day  before,  in  which  he  accused  Raleigh  as  the 
first  mover  of  the  plot.  The  points  of  treason  laid 
in  the  indictment  were  these: — ^that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  ot'her  persons,  had  conspired  to  kill 
the  lung, — to  raise  a  rebellion,  with  intent  to 
change  religion  and  subvert  the  government, — and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  encourage  and  incite  the  king's 
enemies  to  invade  the  realm.  The  overt  acts 
charged  were,  that,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  conferred  with  Lord  Cobham  about 
advancing  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  it  was  then  agreed  between  them  that 
Lord  Cobham  should  go  to  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  Arabella  Stuart's  title ;  that  Arabella 
Stuart  should  write  letters  t6  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Archduke,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  under- 
take with  them  these  three  things:  Peace  with 
Spain, — toleration  of  the  Popish  reUgion  in  Eng- 
land,— and  to  many  according  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  will.  The  mdictment  further  charged, 
that  it  was  agreed  that  Cobham  should  return  from 
the  continent  by  Jersey,  and  there  meet  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (who  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  govern- 
ment of  that  island)  to  consult  further  as  to  the 
best  means  of  working  out  the  plot,  and,  as  to  the 
public  men  and  others  who  were  to  be  bribed  and 
bought  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  that, 
on  the  same  9th  of  June,  LordCobhara  communicated 
the  plot  to  George  Brooke,  who  assented  to  it ;  that,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  Cobham  and  Brooke  said,  "  that 
there  never  would  be  a  good  world  in  England 
till  the  king  and  his  cubs  were  taken  away;"  that 
Raleigh  delivered  to  Cobham  a  book  written  against 
the  king's  title  to  the  crown ;  that  Cobham,  at  the 
instigation  of  Raleigh,  persuaded  Brooke  to  urge 
Arabella  Stuart  to  write  the  letters  aforesaid;  that, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  Cobham  wrote  letters  to  the 
Ambassador  d'Aremberg  for  the  advance  of  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  sent  the  letters  by 
La  Rensy;  that  d'Aremberg  promised  the  money; 
and  that  then  Cobham  promised  Raleigh  that  he 
would  give  him  eight  mousand  crowns  of  it,  and 
Brooke  one  thousand  crowns. 

To  this  mdictment,  which,  indisputably,  included 
many  absurdities  of  the  invention  of  James  and  the 
crown  lawyers.  Sir  Walter  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  king's  Serjeant,  Heale,  opened  the  points  of 
the  indictment :  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he 
said,  with  some  simpUcity,  "  as  for  the  Lady 
Arabella,  she  hath  no  more  title  to  the  crown  than 
I  have ;  and,  before  God,  I  utterly  renounce  any." 
Raleigh  smiled.      The  great  Coke,  as  attomey- 

*  Michael  Bicka  to  the  Eul  of  Shtewibai7  to  Lodge,  Illutratione. 
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general,  then  took  up  the  case  'with  excessive  heat 
and  bittemesa.  He  began  by  describing  the  hor- 
rible intentions  of  the  "  Bye,"  among  which  he 
mentioned,  that  the  traitors  had  intended  to  make 
proclamation  against  monopolies.  "  I  pray  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  saia  Raleigh,  "  remember 
I  am  not  charged  with  the  '  Bye,'  which  was  the 
treason  of  the  priests."  "You  are  not,"  said 
Coke,  "  but  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  treasons, 
though  they  consisted  of  several  parts,  closed  in 
together,  like  Samson's  foxes,  which  were  joined 
in  their  tails  though  their  heads  were  separated." 
After  a  deal  of  pedantry,  and  some  punning.  Coke, 
still  connecting  the  prisoner  with  the  "Bye," 
Raleigh  asked  what  was  the  treason  of  the  priests 
to  him.  "  I  will  then  come  close  to  you,  said 
Coke,  "  I  will  prove  you  to  be  the  most  notorious 
traitor  that  ever  came  to  the  bar :  you  are  indeed 
upon  the  '  Main,'  but  you  have  followed  them  of 
the  '  Bye '  in  imitation."  He  proceeded  with  in- 
creasing violence,  charg^g  Raleigh  with  things  not 
in  the  indictment,  calling  him  "  a  damnable 
Atheist," — a  "  spider  of  hell," — ^"  the  most  vile  and 
execrable  of  traitors !"  "You  speak  indiscreetly, 
barbarously,  and  imcivilly,"  said  Raleigh.  "I 
want  words!"  roared  Coke,  "I  want  words  to  ex- 
press thy  viperous  treasons!"  "True,"  replied 
the  witty  prisoner,  "  for  you  baV6  spoken  the  same 
thing  half  a  dozen  times  over  already."  In  some 
parts  of  his  remarkable  deface  Raleigh  rose  to  a 
rare  eloquoace.  "I  was  not  so  bare  of  sense," 
said  he,  "but  I  saw  that  if  ever  this  state  was 
strong  and  able  to  defend  itself,  it  was  now.  The 
kingdom  of  Scotland  united,  whence  we  were  wont 
to  fear  all  our  troubles ;  Ireland  quieted,  where  our 
forces  were  wont  to  be  divided ;  Denmark  assured, 
whom  before  we  were  wont  to  have  in  jealousy; 
the  Low  Countries,  our  nearest  neighbours,  at  peace 
with  us  i  and,  instead  of  a  lady  whom  time  had 
surprised,  we  had  now  an  active  king,  a  lawful 
■uccesBor  to  the  crown,  who  was  able  to  attend  to 
his  own  business.  1  was  not  such  a  madman  as 
to  make  myself,  in  this  time,  a  Rubin  Hood,  a  Wat 
Tyler,  or  a  Jack  Cade.  I  knew,  also,  the  state  of 
Spain  well,— his  weakness,  and  poorness,  and 
humbleness,  at  this  time;  I  knew  that  he  was  dis- 

jMuraKed  and  diah(Hioured.  I  knew  that  six  times 
We  hmhrepulsed  his  forces,  thrice  in  Ireland,  thrice 
at  sea,  and  once  at  Cadiz,  on  his  ovm  coast  Thrice 
had  I  served  against  him  myself  at  sea,  wherein, 

'  tor  my  country's  sake,  I  had  expended,  of  my  own 
properties,  four  thousand  pounds.  I  knew  that 
where  before-time  he  was  wont  to  have  forty  great 
sails  at  the  least  in  his  ports,  now  he  hath  not  past 
six  or  seven;  and,  for  sending  to  his  Indies,  he 
was  driven  to  hire  strange  vessels,  a  thing  cou- 
ntry to  the  institutions  of  his  proud  ancestors, 
irtie  straitly  forbad,  in  case  of  any  necessity,  that 
the  kings  of  Spain  should  make  their  case  known 
to  strangers.  I  knew  that  of  five  and  twenty  mil- 
lions he  had  firom  his  Indies,  he  had  scarce  any 
lefl ;  nay,  I  knew  his  poorness  at  this  time  to  be 
such  that  the  Jesuits,  his  imps,  were  fain  to  beg  at 
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the  church  doors;   his  pride  so  abated  as,    not- 
withstanding his  former  high  terms,  he  was   glad 
to  congratulate  the  king,  my  master,  on  his  acces- 
sion, and  now  cometh  creeping  unto  him  for  peace. 
Then,  was  it  ever  read  or  heard  of  that  any  urince 
should  disburse  so  much  money  without  sufficient 
pawn  ?     And  whoso  knows  what  great  assurances 
the  King  of  Spain  stood  upon  with  other  states  for 
smaller  sums  will  not  think  that  he  would  so  freely 
disburse  to  my  Ijord  Cobham  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.    And  if  I  had  minded  to  set  the 
Lord  Cobham  to  work  in  such  a  case,  I  surely 
should  have  g^ven  him  some  instructions  how  to 
persuade  the  King  of  Spain  and  answer  his  objec* 
tiona :  for  I  know  Cobham  tu  be  no  such  a  tninion 
as  could  persuade  a  king,  who  was  in  want,  to  dis- 
burse so  great  a  sum  without  great  reason  and 
some  assurance  for  his  money.     I  know  the  Queen 
of  England  lent  not  her  money  to  the  States,  but 
had  Flushing,  Brill,  and  other  towns  in  assurance 
for  it :  she  lent  not  money  to  France,  but  had  New-r 
haven  (Havre)  for  it     Nay,  her  own  subjects,  the 
merchants  of  London,   did  not  lend  her  money 
without  having  her  lands  in  pawn.     What  pawn 
had  we  to  give  the  king  of  Spain  ?    What  did  we 
offer  him?" 

Coke  said  that  the  Lord  Cobham  was  "  a  good 
and  honourable  gentiemin  till  overtaken  by^this 
wretch."  Raleigh  said  that  Cobham  was  **  a 
poor,'  silly,  base,  dishonourable  soul !"  He  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  to  him  by  Cobham  in  the 
Tower,  in  which  his  lordship  protested,  upon  his 
aoul,  and  before  God  and  his  angels,  that  he  never 
had  conference  with  Raleigh  in  any  treason,  nor 
was  ever  moved  by  Raleigh  to  the  things  whereof 
he  had  accused  him.  But  Coke  produced  the 
letter  before  alluded  to,  written  by  Cobham  the 
day  before  the  trial,  and  repeating  his  former 
accusations.*  To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that  Cob- 
ham had  received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  telling 
him  that  there  was  no  way  of  saving  his  life  but 
by  accusutg  his  friend.     He  demanded  that  he  and 


•  TW«  latter  wa»  at  foUowi :— "  I  hurt  thought  It  to  set  down 
thli  to  my  lord*.  Wlicn-in  I  protest  on  my  soul  to  write  natbiog  bat 
the  truth.  1  sm  now  come  ne«r  the  period  of  my  time.  Therefore  I 
confrsi  the  whole  truth  belbre  God  and  his  sukpIs.  Rsleigh,  four 
days  before  I  came  (h>m  the  Tower,  ranted  an  apple  to  lie  thrown 
in  at  my  ehambcr-window-the  effect  of  it  was  to  entreat  me  to  riihl 
the  wrong  1  had  dune  him  in  saving  that  I  should  come  home  by 
Jersey — ^ich,  under  my  hand,  I  have  retracted.  His  flrat  letter  I 
answered  not,  which  was  thrown  in  the  same  manner  i  wherein  be 

S rayed  me  to  write  him  a  letter,  which  I  did.  He  sent  roe  word  that 
le  judges  nwt  at  Mr.  Attorney's  house,  and  that  there  was  good 
hope  the  proceediugi  agaiuit  us  would  be  stayed.  He  sent  me  ano. 
tiirr  time  a  little  tobacco.  .At  Aremberg'a  comlnir,  Raleigh  was  to 
have  procured  a  pension  of  1500/,  a-Tear  :  for  which  he  promised  that 
no,aclion  should  oe  against  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  Indies, 
but  he  would  give  Itnowledge  h4>fore^and.  He  told  me  the  Slates 
had  audience  with  the  king.  He  hath  been  the  original  cause  of  my 
ruin;  for  I  had  no  dealing  with  Arembergbut  by  his  instigation. 
He  hath  also  been  the  cause  of  my  disoonteuiment.  He  advised  me 
n9i  tobt  owrlalw*  vitk  /treacJieTt,  at  Sue*  %e(u;  and  that  tlie  king 
would  better  allow  of  a  constant  denial  than  to  accuse  any."  Upon 
this  letter  Coke  commented  In  this  manner:—"  Oh,  damnable 
atlieistl  he  hath  iesrilt  some  text  of  Scripture  to  serve  his  own  pur- 
pose. He  countelU'd  him  (Cobham)  not  to  be  counselled  by 
Ereachert  as  Etaex  was.  Bsaex  died  the  child  of  Ood.  God  honoored 
im  at  his  death ;  thou  (Raleigh)  wast  present  when  he  died.  £t 
Imtu  et  turpet  inttant  morienlibut  wria.  ...  1  doubt  not  but  this  day 
Ood  shall  have  as  great  a  conquest  by  Ihto  traitor,  and  the  ^ion  of  Ood 
shall  be  as  much  gloiiled  as  whan  it  wu  nid  VieM,  (MiUn.  Yon 
know  my  meaniug." 
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hw  aceuaer  should  be  brought  face  to  face :  he 
■ppeated  to  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.,  which  re- 
qimcd  two  iritnesses  for  the  condemning  a  man  to 
demdi  on  a  charze  of  treason  j  and  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  Jewish  Taw,  which  made  that  number  of 
witnesses  necessarj  to  prove  any  capital  charge. 
"If,"  he  said,  "  you  proceed  to  condemn  me  by 
bare  mferences,  upon  a  paper  accusation,  you  try  me 
by  tilie  Spanish  inquisition."  At  the  end  of  another 
most  eloquent  speech,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  lords, 
let  Cobham  be  sent  for :  I  know  he  is  in  this  very 
boose !  I  beseech  you  let  him  he  confronted  with 
me!  I«t  him  be  here  openly  charged  upon  his 
•oul, — upon  his  allegiance  to  the  king, — and  if  he 
will  then  maintain  bis  acaisation  to  my  face,  I 
will  confess  myself  guilty!"  The  Lord  Chief 
Jostice  Popham  assiired  him  that  the  statutes  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  which  he  had  appealed,  had  been 
inaalled  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  that 
be  must  therefore  be  tried  by  the  common  law  as 
settled  by  25  E^lw^ard  III.,  according  to  which  one 
witness  was  sufficient,  and  the  accusation  of  con- 
federates or  tbe  confession  of  others  lull  proof. 
To  his  prayer  for  producing  Cobham  in  court,  the 
erewn  lawyers  paid  no  attention  whatever,  persist- 


ing in  their  denunciations  and  abuse  with  astound- 
ing volubility.  But  there  was  not  a  man  less 
likely  to  submit  easily  to  the  common  process  of 
"being  talked  to  death  by  lawyers:"  he  could 
talk  with  the  best  of  them,  and  he  fought  them  all, 
hard  and  firm,  to  the  last.  "  I  will  have  the  last 
word  for  the  king !"  said  Coke.  "  Nay,  I  will 
have  the  last  word  for  my  life!"  replied  the 
prisoner.  "  Go  to ! — 1  will  lay  thee  upon  thy 
back  for  the  confidentest  traitor  that  ever  came  to 
the  bar !"  cried  Coke.  Here  Cecil,  who,  in  many 
a  court  intrigue  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had  been 
the  confederate  of  Raleigh,  and  who  on  this  oc- 
casion had  thought  fit  to  make  a  decent  show  of 
moderation  towards  his  victim,  interfered,  and  told 
Coke  that  he  was  too  harsh  and  impatient.  "  I 
am  the  king's  sworn  servant,"  retorted  the  at- 
torney-general, "  and  must  speak.  You  dis- 
courage the  king's  counsel,  my  Lord,  and  en- 
courage traitors."  And  here  Coke  sat  down  in  a 
chafe.  In  the  end,  the  jury  returned  a  reluctant 
verdict  of  guilty.  Upon  being  asked,  in  the  usual 
form,'whyjudgment  should  not  be  passed  against 
him.  Sir  Walter  replied,  with  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, that  he  was  innocent  of  that  whereof  Cobham 
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had  accused  him;  that  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  king's  mercy,  and  recommended  to  his  ma- 
jesty's  compassion  his  wife  and  son  of  tender  years, 
"  unbrought  up."  The  frightful  sentence,  with 
all  its  revolting  details,  was  then  pronounced.  Sir 
Walter  after  this  used  no  words  to  the  court  openly, 
but  desired  to  speak  privately  with  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  and  my  Lord  Cecil,  whom  he  entreated  to 
be  suitors  in  his  behalf  to  his  majesty,  that,  in 
regard  of  the  places  of  honour  he  had  held,  his 
death  might  be  honourable  and  not  ignominious. 
The  \oi^  promised  to  do  their  best  for  him :  the 
court  rose,  and  the  undaunted  prisoner  was  carried 
up  again  to  the  castle.  Raleigh's  conduct  gained 
for  him  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  court  cabal,  which 
dreaded  his  wondrous  wit  and  abilities  more  than 
ever,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
but  would  have  become  a  petitioner  for  his  par- 
don. "  He  answered  with  that  temper,  wit,  learn- 
ing, courage  and  judgment,  that,  save  that  it  went 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  he  spent.  And  so  well  he  shifted  all 
advantages  that  were  taken  against  him,  that  were 
not  fama  malum  gravius  quam  ret.,  and  an  ill 
name  half  hanged,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  he 
had  been  acquitted.  The  two  first  that  brought 
the  news  to  the  king  were  Roger  Ashton  and  a 
Scotchman ;  whereof  one  a£Brmed,  that  never  any 
man  spoke  so  well  in  times  past,  nor  would  do  in 
the  world  to  come ;  and  the  other  said  that,  whereas, 
when  he  saw  him  first,  he  was  so  led  with  the 
common  hatred  that  he  would  have  gone  a  hundred 
miles  to  have  seen  him  hanged,  he  would,  ere  he 
parted,  have  gone  a  thousand  to  have  saved  his 
life.  In  one  word,  never  was  a  man  so  hated  and 
so  popular  in  so  short  a  time."* 

The  fair  and  accomplished  Lady  Arabella, 
whose  name  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence against  Raleigh,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  far 
more  hapless  and  helpless  than  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  was  present  at  the  trial.  Cecil  said  that  she, 
the  king's  near  kinswoman,  was  innocent  of  all 
these  things ;  only  she  received  a  letter  from  my 
Lord  Cobham  to  prepare  her,  which  she  laughed 
at,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the  king.  And  the 
lord  admiral  (Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, formerly  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham),  who 
was  with  the  Lady  Arabella  in  a  gallery,  stood  up 
and  said,  that  the  lady,  there  present  protested, 
upon  her  salvation,  that  she  never  dealt  in  any  of 
these  things.t     It  is,  indeed,  generally  admitted 

*  sir  Dodlor  CnrletoB,  in  Rardvlck«  SUt«  Pitpen.— By  conneet- 
iDg  Mm  with  papista,  and  portieularly  with  Spanish  papiMs,  the  ko- 
Tcrnmcnttook  the  anre  course  to  rcnurr  liim  (>r1iout  to  the  mats  of  the 
nation:  but  Ralrigh  laboured  under  a  great  weight  of  uDpopnIarity 
on  account  of  hii  indefrnaible  condnct  towards  the  nnfortunale  Estex, 
wherein  he  was  allied  with  Cecil,  who  now  sonKht  hia  life.  "  It 
ia  ahnoat  incredible  with  what  bitter  apeechea  and  execnitiona  he  was 
exclaimed  upon  all  ihe  way  he  wentthronith  London  and  towns  as  he 
went !  which  (enaral  hatred  of  the  penple  shonid  be  to  me  more 
bitter  than  death:  which  they  say  he  nrglected  and  scorned  as  pro- 
eceding  fWim  base  and  rascally  people.  They  threw  tobar-co-plpea, 
stnoet,  and  mire,  at  him,  •<  he  waa  carried  in  the  coach."— letter  vf 
Michael  HicHi  lothe  Barl  <^5AiTieifr«ry,  ■«  Loiat't  tllvtratim$. 

t  Lodge,  lUualrationi, 


that  she  never  entertained  a  hope  or  a  wish  of 
establishing  her  claim  to  the  throne,  and  that  she 
was  perfectly  innocent    of  any   project  or  plot; 
yet  there  was  one  witness  that  spoke  very  grossly 
and    rudely    concerning    her    ladyship.*      The 
Lords  Cobham]  and   Grey  were   arraigned  sepa- 
rately before    a  commission  consisting  of  eleven 
earls  and  nineteen  barons.f      "  Cobham,"   says 
an  eye-witness,  *'  led   the   way  on  Friday.  .  .  . 
Never  was  seen  so  poor  and  abject  a  spirit.     He 
heard  his  indictment  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  would  sometimes  interrupt  it,  by  for- 
swearing what  he  thought  to  be  wrongly  inserted. 
....  He  said  he  had  changed  his  mmd  since 
he  came  to  the  bar ;  for  whereas  he  came  with  an 
intention  to  have  made    his  confession,  without 
denying  anything,  now,  seeing  many  things  in- 
serted in  this  indictment  with  which  he  could  not 
be  charged,  being  not  able  in  one  word  to  make 
distinction  of  many  parts,  he  must  plead  to  aH 
notguilty."J    He 'denied  having  had  any  design 
to  set  up  the  Lady  Arabella,  only  saying  that  she 
had  sought  his  friendship,  and  his  brother  Brooke 
had  sought  hers.      He  was  all  submission  and 
meekness  to 'his  judges— all  violence  against  his 
companions  in  misfortune.     He  laid  all  the  blame 
of  what  had  been  done  amiss  upon  Raleigh,  ex- 
claiming bitterly  against  him.      He  inveighed  still 
more  bitterly  against   his   own  brother,  George 
Brooke,  terming  him  a  'corrupt  and  most  wicked 
wretch,  a  murderer,  a  very  viper.     He  accused 
young  Harvey,  the  eon  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  of  having    carried  letters  between    him 
and  Raleigh  during  their  confinement,  and  said 
that  the    last   letter   which   had   been  produced 
on  the  trial  was  the  one  that  contained  the  truth. 
'•  Having  thus  accused  all  his  friends,   and   so 
little  excused  himself,  the  peers  were  not  long 
in   deliberation  what  to  judge;    and,   after  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  given,   he  begged  a  great 
while  for  life  and  favour,  alleging  his  confession 
as  a  meritorious  act."§     To  obtain  favour,  he 
represented  that  the  king's  father  was  his  god- 
father, and  that  his  own  father  had  suffere4  im- 
prisonment for  the  king's  mother.||     During  the 
trial  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Cecil,  and 
others  declared  more  than  once,  as  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  not  allow  of  any  toleration  in  reli- 
gion, though  it  should  be  at  the  hazard  of  his 
crown. f    The  Puritan  lord  was  far  more  manly. 
"Grey,  quite  in  another  key,  began  with  great 
spirit  and   alacrity,  spake  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech;  ...     He  held  them  the  whole  day,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night;  but  the 
evidence  was  too  perspicuous."    They  had  con- 
demned the  coward  without  hesitation,  but  they 
hesitated  long  ere  they  would  give  their  verdict 

■  Lodge. 

♦  "  The  Duke  of  L<wiox.  the  Bail  of  Marr,  and  many  Scottiah 
•  J  ''ooa  "  apeetators:  and  of  our  ladles,  the  gn-ateat  tmt  aa  the 
J,ady  NotUmham.  Uie  Udy  Suffolk,  and  1A«  ImIu  ^reWteTsrio 
htard  heruffmmch  mktn  oftheu  *»««."— Sir  Ottdlay  Carleton 

t  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

»  Id. 

I  Michael  Hickea,  ia  Lndn't  lUottntloiu. 

If  Id.       , 
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tffisst  ^»  brave  young  man ;  "  and  most  of  them 
stiDTe  with  themselves,    and    would  fain,    as  it 
seemed,  have  dispensed  -with  their  consciences  to 
have  showed  him  favour."*    When  the  Lords  bad 
ann  their  verdict,  and  he  was  asked  in  the  usual 
foim  why  sentence   of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced, these   were  his  only  words : — "  I  have 
nothing  to'  say ;" — here  he  paused  long  ; — "  and 
yet  a  word  of  Tacitus  comes  in  my  mind — Non 
eadem  omnibus  decora :  the  House  of  the  Wiltons 
hath  spent  many  lives  in  their  prince's  service, 
and  Grey  cannot  beg  his.     God  send  the  king  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  to  your  lordships 
all  honour  T't    The  only  favour  he  asked  was, 
that  he  might  be  attended  by  a  divine  of  his  own 
persaasion.t      King  James  was  not  a  sovereign  of 
sufficient  magnanimity  to  admire  this  high  bear- 
ing.   The  coward  Cobham  was  considered  on  the 
surest  side,  for  he  was  thought  least  dangerous, 
and  Cecil  undertook  to  be  his  friend.    Every  one 
thought  that  Grey  and  Raleigh  would  assuredly  die. 
"  It  was  determined"  (to  use  the  unfeeling  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary)  "  that  the  priests  should 
lead  the  dance ;"  and,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Watson  and  Clarke  were  executed  at  Winchester. 
They  "  were  very  bloodily  handled ;  for  they  were 
both  cut  down  alive ;  and  Clarke,  to  whom  more 
favour  was  intended,  had  the  worse  luck ;  for  he 
both  strove  to  help  himself,  and  spake  after  he  was 
cut  down.     They  died  boldly,  both ;  and  Watson 
(as  he  would  have  it  seem)  willingly — wishing  he 
had  more  lives  to  spend,  and  one  to  lose  for  every 
man  he  had  by  his  treachery  drawn  into  this  trea- 
son.   Clarke  stood  somewhat  upon  his  justification, 
and  thought  he  had  hard  measure,  but  imputed  it 
to  his  function  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  therefore 
thought  his  death  meritorious,  as  a  kind  of  martyr- 
dom."§    Except  amoi^  a  few  Papists,  who  were 
careful  to  conceal  their  emotions,  the  fate  of  these 
men  excited  no  sympathy — their  atrocious  execution 
(their  bowels  were  torn  out  while  yet  alive)  no  horror, 
no  disgust  among  the  spectators !     On  the  5th  of 
December  Cobham's  brother,  George  Brooke,  who 
had  been  "  persuaded  to  die  well,"  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,]  sent  from  the  court  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  brought  to  the  scaffold  also  at  Win- 
chester ;  but  he  was  merely  beheaded  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  was  pitied  by  the  people.^     His  last 

*  Sr  Dudley  Carlrtoo.  AH  reports  of  the  trial  agree  in  praising 
tWcmng*  umI  eloqaeiic«' of  Orey  of  Wilton.  Some  notes  of  bis 
iftttk  m  *UU  to  be  seen  in  the  Slate  Paper  Office.  Mi.  Jsnline 
mjt,  *  It  b  an  excellent  mreb,  and  replete  with  good  senw  and 
Kgh  te^Btr—Ominul  Trtalt. 

tu. 

}  He  asked  Ibr  the  celebrated  Puritan  preacher  Trarers,  the  anla- 
~      of  Hooker,  if  his  life  irere  spared  two  days  ;   for  one  Field, 


I  he  tboofbt  to  be  near,  if  hewas  to  die  presently.   •*  There  was 

mat  muiuiaaion  bad  of  this  gallant  young  lord  ;  for  so  clear  and 
i«T  a  nMt  h«d  not  been  seen  by  any  that  had  been  present  at  like 
tfiys.  let  the  losd  stevani  condemned  his  manner  much,  terming 
it  bKifcr*!  BtUe.  and  pleached  much  bnmiliadon;  and  the  judges 
aa-j  uJs  ff  uitfe,  because  be  disputed  vith  thrm  afaiust  their 
hn*—StrDmlle3f  CarteUm. 

Baiknr,  «ha  hmA  also  beeo  sent  to  attend  the  Eirl  of  Essex 


•IDr.Bs 
it  Ms  kit 


m  0to«  tells  a  eajkms  story  of  a  quarrel  on  the  scaffold  about  the 
IjWiMa's  eioClKS.  **  He  was  apparelled  in  a  black  damask  gown, 
a  aft  of  Uack  aatin,  with  a  wrought  nightcap.  His  gown  being 
ftdK*  off  a  sraa  delivered  to  the  sheriff's  man,  but  the  headsman  de* 
MM^d  ik*aDd  baing  dettiod  it,  he  made  answer,  that  unless  be  had 
l(ttt Aarif  ahoaldexeeata  the  offlee  biBoM'—Amalt. 
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words,  with  other  circumstances,  go  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  Brooke  had  been  first  employed  by, 
and  then  abandoned  by  Cecil,  to  whom  (as  CU- 
rendon  has  said  of  him)  "  it  was  as  necessary 
there  should  be  treasons  as  it  was  for  the  state  to 
prevent  them."  By  the  king's  orders,  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  went  from  the  bleeding  body  of 
Brooke  to  his  brother,  the  Lord  Cobham ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent 
to  Raleigh ;  "  bolh  by  express  order  from  the 
king ;  as  well  to  prepare  them  for  their  ends,  as 
to  bring  them  to  liberal  confessions.  .  .  .  The 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  soon  done  what  he  came 
for — finding  in  Cobham  a  readiness  to  die  well; 
with  purpose  at  liis  death  to  affirm  as  much  as  he 
had  said  against  Raleigh :  but  the  other  bishop 
had  more  to  do  with  his  charge ;  for  though,  for 
his  conscience,  he  found  him  (Sir  Walter)  well 
settled,  and  resolved  to  die  a  Christian  and  a 
good  Protestant,  touching  the  point  of  confession 
he  found  him  so  straight-laced,  that  he  would  yield 
to  no  part  of  Cobham's  accusation ;  only  a  pen- 
sion, he  said,  was  once  mentioned,  but  never  pro- 
ceeded in."*  Lord  Grey,  who  was  also  told  to 
prepare  for  death,  was  left  alone  with  his  Puritan 
preacher,  without  being  comforted,  or  troubled,  by 
any  bishop  of  the  king's  sending :  he  was  devout, 
and  spent  much  time  in  praying;  but  so  care- 
less was  he  "  in  regard  of  that  with  which  he 
was  threatened  that  he  was  observed  neither 
to  eat  or  sleep  tlie  worse,  or  be  any  ways  dis- 
tracted from  his  accustomed  fashions."t  Mark- 
ham  was  told  he  should  likewise  die;  but  he 
was  so  assured  by  secret  messages  from  some 
friends  at  court,  that  he  would  not  believe  it.  The 
lords  of  the  rx)uncil,  or  some  of  them,  advised  the 
king,  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
show  examples  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  severity ; 
"  but  some  others,  led  by  their  private  spleen  and 
passions,  drew  as  hard  the  other  way ;  and  Patrick 
Galloway,  in  his  sermon,  preached  so  hotly  against 
remissness  and  moderation  of  justice,  in  the  head 
of  justice,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins."  James  let  the  lords  know  that  it  became 
not  them  to  be  petitioners  for  mercy ;  but  he  told 
Galloway,  or  those  who,  taking  the  fanatic  cue, 
pressed  for  immediate  execution,  that  he  would  go 
no  whit  the  faster  for  their  driving.t  He  was  re- 
velling in  .the  delights  of  a  maze  and  mystery 
the  clearing  up  of  which,  he  fancied,  would  im- 
press his  new  subjects  with  a  wonderful  notion 
of  his  dexterity  and  genius.  Men  knew  not  what 
to  think;  but  from  the  care  he  seemed  to  take  to 
have  the  law  take  its  course,  and  the  executions 
hastened,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  prisoners 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  mercy. 
He  signed  the  death-warrants  of  Markham,  Grey, 
and  Cobham,  on  Wednesday;  and  on  Friday — 
"  a  fouler  day  could  hardly  have  been  picked  out, 
or  one  fitter  for  such  a  tragedy,"§  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  Markham  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and 
allowed  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  friends,  and 


\  Sli  Dudley  Carlelon. 
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to  prepare  himself  for  the  block.     But,  when  the 
victim  had  suffered  all  that  was  most  painful  in 
death,  one  John  Gib,  a  Scotch  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, secretly  withdrew  the  sheriff  for  a  while ; 
whereupon  the  execution  waa  stayed,  and  Mark- 
ham  left  upon  the  scaffold,  to  his  own  wretched 
thoughts.    The  sheriff,  returning  at  last,  told  him, 
that  as  he  was  so  badly  prepared,  he  should  have 
two  hours'  respite  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven; 
and  so  led  him  from  the  scaffold  without  giving 
him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  up  by  him- 
self.   The  Lord  Grey,  whose  turn  was  next,  was 
led  to  the  scaffold  by  a  troop  of  young  noblemen, 
and  was  supported  on  both  sides  by  two  of  his 
best  friends.    He  had  such  gaiety  and  cheer  in  his 
countenance,  that  he  looked  like  a  young  bride- 
groom.    In  front  of  the  block  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  with  the  fervency  and  zeal  of  a 
religious  spirit  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when, 
as  he  was  ending,  and  was  expecting  the  signal  to 
stretch  his  neck  under  the  axe,  the  sheriff  suddenly 
told  hhn  he  had  received  commands  from  the  king 
to  change  the  order  of  the  execution,  and  that  the 
Lord  Cobham  was  to  go  before  him.     And  there- 
upon Grey  was  likewise  removed  from  the  scaffold 
and  locked  up   apart ;    "  and    his    going  away 
seemed  more  strange  unto  him,  than  his  coming 
thither  .  .  .  .;  neither  could  any  man  yet  dive 
into  the  mystery    of  this  strange   proceeding." 
While  the  people  were  lost  in  amazement,  tlie 
third  prisoner  was  led  up  to  the  block.    "The 
Lord  Cobham,  who  was  now  to  ^lay  his  part,  and 
who,  by  his  former  actions  promised  nothing  but 
matiere  pour  rire,  did  much  cozen  the  world ;  for 
he  came  to  the  scaffold  with  good  assurance,  and 
contempt  of  death.  .  .  .  Some  few  words  he  used, 
to  express  his  sorrow  for  his  offence  to  the  king, 
and  crave  pardon  of  him  and  the  world;  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  he  took  it,  upon  the  hope  of  his 
soul's  resurrection,  that  what  he  had  said  of  him 
was  true."    He  would  have  taken  a  farewell  of 
the  world,  when  he  was  stayed  by  the  sheriff,  and 
told  that  diere  was  something  else  to  be  done, — that 
he  was  to  be  confronted  with  some  other  of  the  pri- 
soners, naming  no  one.    And  thereupon  Grey  and 
Markham  were  brought  back,  separately,  to  the 
scaffold,  each  believing  that  his  companions  were 
already  executed:   they  were  nothing  acquainted 
with  what  had  passed  any  more  than  were   the 
spectators  with  what  should  follow,    and    they 
looked  strange  and  wildly  one  upon  the  other, 
"  like  men  beheaded  and  met  again  in  the  other 
world."  "  Now  all  the  actors  being  together  on  the 
stage  (as  use  is  at  the  end  of  a  play),  the  sheriff 
made  a  short  speech  unto  them,  by  way  of  interro- 
gatory, of  the  heinousness  of  their  offences,  the 
justness  of  their  trials,  their  lawful  condemnation, 
and  due  execution  there  to  be  performed ;  to  all 
which  they  assented :  then,  said  the  sheriff,  see  the 
mercy  of  your  prince,  who  of  himself  hath  sent 
hither  the  countermand,  and  given  you  your  lives. 
There  was  then  no  need  to  he%  a  plaudite  of  the 
audience,  for  it  was  given  widi  sucn  hues  and  cries 


that  it  went  from  the  castle  into  the  town,  and 
there  began  afresh."  Raleigh,  who  had  a  window 
in  his  prison  opening  upon  the  castle  green,  the 
scene  of  these  strange  doings,  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
beat  out  the  meaning  of  the  stratagem.  His  turn 
was  to  have  come  on  the  Monday  following ;  but 
the  king  gave  him  pardon  of  life  with  the  rest, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  with  Grey  and  Cob- 
ham to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  remain 
during  his  royal  pleasure.*  The  lively  letter- 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  these  de- 
tails, says,  that  no  one  could  rob  the  king  of  the 
praise  of  the  action ;  for  the  lords  of  the  council 
knew  nothing  about  it,  but  expected  that  execution 
was  to  go  forward  till  the  very  last  moment,  when 
his  majesty  called  them  before  him,  and  told  them 
"  how  much  he  had  been  troubled  to  resolve  in 
this  business ;  for  to  execute  Grey,  who  was  a 
noble,  young,  spirited  fellow,  and  save  Cobham, 
who  was  as  base  and  unworthy,  were  a  manner  of 
injustice :  to  save  Grey,  who  was  of  a  proud  inso- 
lent nature,  and  execute  Cobham,  who  had  showed 
great  tokens  of  humility  and  repentance,  were  aa 
great  a  solecism ;  and  so  went  on  with  Plutarch's 
comparisons  in  the  rest,  still  travelling  in  contra- 
rieties, but  holding  the  conclusion  in  so  indifferent 
balance,  that  the  lords  knew  not  what  to  look  for 
till  the  end  came  out — and  therefore  I  have  saved 
them  all."  But  one  thing  had  like  to  have 
marred  the  play ;  for  the  respite  was  closed  and 
sealed,  and  delivered  to  John  Gib,  the  Scottish 
messenger,  rvithout  the  royal  tignature.  James, 
however,  remembered  this  himself,  called  the 
messenger  back,  and  signed  the  paper.  But  this 
made  it  Thursday  at  noon  before  the  messenger 
took  the  road  to  Winchester,  and  the  prisoners 
were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  next  morning. 
A  lame  horse,  a  lost  shoe,  a  fall,  and  many  another 
little  accident,  might  have  caused  the  messenger, 
who  had  three  men's  lives  in  his  pocket,  to  arrive 
too  late.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  reach 
Winchester  till  the  fatal  hour ;  and  there,  "  there 
was  another  cross  adventure ;  for  John  Gib,  who 
was  little  known,  could  not  get  so  near  the  scaffold 
that  he  could  speak  to  the  sheriff,  but  was  thrust 
out  amongst  the  boys,  and  was  fain  to  call  out  to 
Sir  James  Hayes  ;t  or  else  Markham  (who  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  block)  might  have  lost  his 
head."}  It  is  not  without  reason,  that  a  recent 
writer  exclaims — "  What  a  government,  with  the 
penal  justice  of  the  nation  in  such  hands,  and  the 
lives  of  men  at  the  hazard  of  such  sad  buffoon- 
eries '.  "§  '  The  sapient  James,  however,  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  effect  produced  by  his  won- 
derful sagacity.  Many  persons  had  disbelieved 
Cobham's  confession — some  had  even  doubted 
whether  there  had  been  any  serious  plot  at  all,  be- 

*  Sir  Dadl«y  Culcton,  Lcttora  to  Mr.  John  ChaiaberUln  in 
Hirdwioke  Stata'Papen.  The  editor  ofthle  Imporunt  work  un— 
"  There  are  In  the  Saliebnry  CoUeetion  HTeral  letlen  ftom  thee* 
prisoner*  during  tlieir  eonSnement,  which  prolwblv  would  thiow 
light  on  their  retpeettTO  eaiee,  if  they  ware  pne/itM.'' 

t  Or  B«T,  one  of  tli«  SeottliS  hTooritei,  aOerwarde  Earl  of  Oao 
lide. 

t  Sir  Dadley  CarleloB. 

{  ContinaaUou  of  Sit  Jaaoi  MuUntoih,  Hlil.  Eog. 
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yood  a  design  on  Raleigh's  part  to  get  money  from 
the  oonrt  of  Spain,  for  promoting  a  favourable  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  now  they  had  heard  Cobham  repeat 
hi>  c(H>fession  in  sight  of  the  axe ;  *  and  though 
ia  the  case  of  state  prisoners  many  dying  speeches 
bad  been  notoriously  false,  men  were  still  disposed 
to  give  great  weight  and  credit  to  such  orations 
and  depositions.  Unfortunately,  however,  James 
did  not  dbrive  all  the  advantage  from  the  proceed- 
ing that  he  had  expected ;  for,  upon  reflecting  on 
the  b<dd  carriage  of  the  pusillanimous  Cobham, 
who  had  never  been  brave  before,  there  were  some 
who  were  led  to  suspect  that  he,  at  least,  was  in 
the  king's  secret,  and  had  a  promise  of  life  when 
he  made  his  last  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Cobham  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  coward  that  could  die 
with  firmness — that  found,  when  death  was 
near  and  inevitable,  that  it  was  stripped  of  many 
of  those  terrors  which  had  agonized  the  imagina- 
tion at  other  seasons.  At  least  nothing  more  posi- 
tive than  a  doubt  ought  to  be  entertamed  on  this, 
as  on  several  other  points  of  the  perplexing  story. 
The  laborious  Rushworth,  who  wrote  near  the 
time,  confesses  that  it  was  "  a  dark  kind  of  trea- 
son," and  that  in  his  days  the  veil  still  rested  upon 
it ;  nor  has  this  veil  been  removed  by  the  hypo- 
theses of  modem  writers  or  the  few  contemporary 
documents  that  have  been  brought  to  light  since 
Rush  worth's  time.  If  it  had  not  berJi  for  the 
"  reason  of  state,"  and  the  diplomatic  etiquette 
which  prevented  the  court  from  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  other  ministers, 
and  from  producing  their  letters  and  the  documents 
in  which  they  were  implicated,  we  might  have 
been  better  able  to  form  an  opinion.t 

The  king  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  the 
conspirators,  but  for  some  time  refused  to  give  away 
any  of  their  lands  to  his  covetous  courtiers.  Lord 
Cobham,  whose  understanding  did  not  improve  un- 
der imprisonment  and  poverty,  was,  after  some  few 
years,  rather  suffered  to  stray  out  of  his  prison  in 
the  Tower  than  released  in  form :  he  did  not  wander 
far;  a  beggar,  and  an  object  of  contempt, he  found 
an  asylum  in  a  miserable  house  in  the  Minories, 
belonging  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  his  ser- 
vant, and  upon  whose  charity  he  meanly  threw 
himself.  There,  in  a  wretched  loft,  accessible  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  he  died,  probablv  of  starvation, 
in  1619,  the  year  after  the  bloody  execution  of 
Raleigh.  The  Lord  Grey  was  more  closely  looked 
to;  and  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  m  1614. 
Raleigh  remained  in  the  same  fortress  till  the 

•  Cecil  Mid  Uwt  th«  king*!  object  wu  to  lea  how  fat  Cobbun,  at 
hi*  death,  WDoM  make  xood  hb  aceiintion*  uf  RaMgh. 

t  Braomoat,  the  Fmieh  amhaaaailor,  told  bia  court,  in  one  of  his 
dinatelies,  that  in  tlw  month  of  Aogiut  a  Scotchman  had  t)een  talien 
ttbonr,  on  hi<  letum  tmm  Brmellee,  whittier  be  had  carried  a 
nadcel  from  d'Aremberg,  written  upon  bia  conrerence  with  Lord 
ColilMai.  And  Beanmont  ftatber  itated  that  the  Enijliih  ronit 
'  were  laliaBed  that  d'AmalxTg  had  enconraged  tiie  plot,  not  only 
fkoB  the  Scotebman*B  eonfrasii^n,  bat  from  two  original  letters  of 
i'Aumhm^*,  which  the  Uvuf  ahowed  to  M.  de  Beaumont ;  and  that 
be  (Uke  ambaasadenr)  waa  perfretly  iatitfled  of  Balcigh'a  guiU  bj 
flwii  ciieamataQeea  aiad  telatioDt  upon  which  he  cuuTd  abeolutely 
depend,  and  by  the  knowledga  lie  liad  of  hU  and  Cobham't  deaigni, 
ftna  the  pnpoiala  made  to  hlnuelf  and  Sully,  and  iheii  coirupond- 
taee  {■  »ii««."— Diapatchea,  qiwtod  by  Carta. 


month  of  March,  1615,  when  we  shall  meet  him 
again,  daring  and  enterprising  as  ever.  Markham, 
Brooksby,  and  Copley,  were  banished  the  kingdom. 
Markham  retired  to  ti»e  Low  Countries,  where,  to 
rescue  himself  from  indigence,  he  became  a  spy  to 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  an  intriguing  courtier,  and 
cunning  diplomatist,  who  rose  to  eminence  under 
the  patronage  of  Cecil  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews* 
bury.* 

In  declaring  that  he  would  allow  of  no  tolera- 
tion, James  pledged  himself  to  become  a  perse- 
cutor ;  and  there  were  men  about  him  disposed  to 
urge  him  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes, both  against  Catholics  and  Puritans.     The 
former,  knowing  their  weakness,  were  silent ;  but 
the  Puritans  soon  drew  up  what  they  called  their 
"  millennary  petition  ;"t  wherein  they  called  for 
reformation  of  certain  ceremonies  and  abuses  in 
the  church,  and  for  a  conference.     The  latter 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  James,  who  deemed 
himself  the  most  learned  and  perfect  of  contror 
versialists,  loved  above  all  others.    To  his  ears 
there  was  no  music  in  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-  piercing  fife ;  but  he  en- 
joyed the  thumping  of  thick  folios  of  dusty  divi- 
nity, the  eager  voices  of  polemics,  and  disputation, 
for  disputation's  sake,  particularly  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  better  of 
the  disputants,  whatever  he  had  of  the  argument. 
He  had,  besides,  a  long-standing  debt  to  square 
with  the  Puritans,  who  had  not  merely  been  a 
main  cause  of  his  unhappy  mother's  defamation 
and  ruin — ^thii   he  might  have  overlooked — but 
they  had  also  set  his  authority  at  nought,  oontra- 
dicted  him  and  pestered  him  from  his  cradle  till 
his  departure  for  England,  and  had  made  him 
drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  very  dregs.    He 
had  been  obliged  to  fall  in  with  their  views  of  chturch 
government,  to  conform  to  their  gloomy  creed ;  and, 
as  he  must  be  doing,  he  had  at  one  time  taken 
up  the  pen  to  proclaim  them  the  only  church  of 
Christ,  and-had  delivered  to  them  studied  oraticms 
in  praise  of  their  orthodoxy  and  godliness :  but 
now  he  no  doubt  hated  them  the  more  for  those 
forced  exercises  of  his  wit  which  he  had  considered 
as  things  necessary  to  prop  him  on  his  throne. 
In  the  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  in  1590, 
"  he  stood  up  withhis  bonnet  off,  and  his  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  said,  he  praised  God,  that 
he  was  born  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  church, 
the  sincerest  (purest)  kirk  in  the  world."    "  The 
church  of  Geneva,"  continued  the  royal  orator, 
"  keeps  pasch  and  yule  (Easter  and  Christmas) ; 
what  have  they  for  them  ?     They  have  no  institu- 
tion.    As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their 
service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English ;  they  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  Uftings.   I  charge  you, 
my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentle- 
men, and  barons,    to  stand  to  your  purity,   and 

•  Howell.  Slate  Trlala.-Jatdine.  Grim.  Tiiala.—Weldon.--1Wl»«. 
—Stow.-Hardwicke  Stale  Pai»ra.-Cayley,  Life  of  Baleigb.-Oldyi. 

t  In  allnalua  to  iti  baring  nearly  a  thauiaad  alfnatonu  ofcleity- 
naa  attnobed  to  it.   The  auet  Bomber  was  eight  hundnd. 
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to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same;  and  I,  for- 
seoth,  as  long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  maintain 
the  same."*  From  the  year  1596,  however, 
James  had  gone  upon  a  directly  opposite  tack  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1598,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  Book,  he  had  completely 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church, 
by  appointing  certain  of  the  clergy  to  hold  seats  in 
parliament,  which  was  in  substance  nothing  else 
than  making  bishops'  of  them, '  although  he  found 
it  convenient  to  declare  at  thie  time  that  "  he  minded 
not  to  bring  in  papistical  or  Anglican  bishops." 
The  whole  course  of  his  policy  as  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  from  this  time  forward  tended  to  transform 
the  Scottish  establishment  from  a  Presbyterian  to 
an  Episcopalian  church.  In  1599  he  wrote  and 
published  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  his  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  a  master-piece  of 
pedantry,  a  model  of 'abuse,  against  the  Puritans 
tmd  the  whole  church  polity  of  Scotland !  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  be.  more  monstrous  than  parity  or 
equality  in  the  church  ;-rnothing  more  derogatory 
to  the  kingly  dignity  than  the  independence  of 
preachers.  Therefore  he  advises  his  son  "  to  take 
heed  to  such  Puritans,  very  pests  in  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  whom  no  deserts  can  oblige — 
neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind, — ^breathing  no- 
thing but  sedition  and  calumnies,  asphring  without 
measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  their 
own  imaginations  (without  any  warrant  of  the 
word)  the  square  of  their  conscience."  "  I  protest 
before  the  Great  God,"  he  continued,  "  and  since 
I  am  here  upon  my  testament,  it  ia  no  place  for 
me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any 
highland  or  border  thieves,  greater  ingratitude,  and 
more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these  fanatic 
spirits ;  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to 
brook  your  land,  if  ye  list  to  sit  at  rest;  except  ye 
would  keep  them  for  trying  your  patience,  as 
Socrates  did  an  evil'.wife."t 

These  were  the'^ real  sentiments  of  James;  but 
the  English  bishops  had  neither  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  steadiness  of  purpose,  nor  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  his  feelings,  and  for  a  while  he 
kept  them  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  suspense. 
Like  the  chief  personages  in  the  tragi-comedy  at 
Winchester,  Markham,  Cobham,  and  Grey,  who 
did  not  know  but  that  they  were  to  be  beheaded, 
the  bishops,  almost  to  the  last  moment,  did  not 
know  but  that  their  system  would  be  overthrown. 
In  their  anxiety  they  implored  for  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  king,  who,  even  then,  is  said  to 
have  played  the  Puritan,  and  to  have  carried  this 
humour  so  far  that  the  prelates  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  him 
neither  to  alter  the  church  government,  nor  give 
the  Dissenters  victory  in  the  disputation  about  to 
he  held,  lest  the  Popish  recusants  should  say  that 

*  Calderwood,  HUt.  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

T  King  Jamra'i  Works.  He  afterwards  said  to  hii  Enxliah 
Ushopa  and  courtiera— ••  I  will  tell  yon.  I  have  lived  among  this 
sort  of  men  (Puritans  or  Prasbytetiaas)  ever  since  I  was  ten  years 
old  i  bnt  I  may  say  of  myttlt,  at  Chritt  laid  of/iimulf,  lliough  I  lived 
aaong  them,  yet,  since  I  had  ability  <o  judge,  I  was  never  of  them," 


they  had  just  'cause  to  insult  them  as  men  who 
had  travailed  to  bind  them  to  that  which  was  now 
confessed  to  be  erroneous.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
'  1604,  James  held  his  first  field-day  in  his  privy 
chamber  -at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  one  side 
were  arrayed  nearly  twenty  bishops  and  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  established  church,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  sundry  courtiers,  all  d|termined 
to  applaud  to  the  skies  the  royal  wisdom  and 
learning:  on  the  other  side  were  only  .four  re- 
forming preachers — Doctors  Reynolds  and  Sparks, 
professors  of  divinity  at  Oxford ;  and  Knewstubs 
and  Chatterton,  of  Cambridge:  the  king  sate 
high  above  them  all  "  proudly  pre-eminent,"  as 
moderator.  On  the  first  day  the  learned  doctors 
did  not  enter  upon  the  real  controversy,  but,  after 
a  day's  rest,  they  met  again  on  the  16th,  when  the 
Puritans  proceeded  roundly  to  business,  beginning 
by  demanding,  among  other  things,  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  should  be  revised;  that  the 
cap  and  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
baptism  by  women,  confirmation,  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha, 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should  all  be  set 
asjde;  that  non-residence  and  pluralities  in  the 
church  should  not  be  siiflFered,  nor  the  commen- 
dams  held  by  the  bishops ;  that  unnecessary  ex- 
communications should  cease,  as  also  the  obligation 
of  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  The 
bishops  chose  to  make  their  chief  .stand  upon  the 
ceremonies,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
Articles;  and  London  and  Winchester,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  deans,  spoke  vehemently  and  at 
great  length.  Then,  without  listening  to  the  four 
Puritans,  James  himself  took  up  the  argument, 
and  combated  for  the  Anglican  orthodoxy,  in  a 
mixed  strain  of  pedantry,  solemnity,  levity,  and 
buffoonery.  He  talked  of  baptism,  public  and 
private,  of  confirmation,  of  marriage,  of  excommu- 
nication, and  absolution,  which  latter  he  declared 
to  be  apostolical  and  a  very  good  ordinance.  But, 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  it  would  te  endless  to 
relate  all  he  said,  for  he  loved  speaking,  and  was 
in  his  element  whilst  disputing.  In  the  heat  of 
his  argument  he  treated  St.  Jerome  very  disre- 
spectfully, for  saying  that  bishops  were  not  by 
divine  ordination,  closing  his  speech  with  this 
short  aphorism :— «'  No  bishop,  no  king."  When 
he  was  tired.  Dr.  Reynolds  was  allowed  to  talk  a 
a  little.  The  doctor  stated  his  objections  to  the 
Apocrypha,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  particularly  to  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  James  called  for  a  Bible, 
expounded  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  m  his  own 
way,  and  then  turning  to  his  applauding  lords, 
said,  "  What  trow  ye  make  these  men,  so  angry 
with  Ecclesiasticus?  By  my  soul,  1  think  Eccle- 
siasticus was  a  bishop,  or  they  would  never  use 
him  so."  The  bishops  smiled  decorously — the 
courtiers  grinned.  In  answer  to  a  question  started 
by  the  abashed  and  browbeaten  Puritans — How 
far  an  ordinance  of  the  church  could  bind  without 
impeaching  Christian  liberty?  he  said  "  he  would 
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not  argue  ttat  point,  but  answer  therein  as  kings 
are  ■wont  to  do  in  parliament,  le  roy  s'avisera, 
adding  withal,  that  the  query  smelled  very  rankly 
of  Anabaptism."  And  then  he  told  a  story  about 
Mr.  John  Black,  a  Scottish  preacher,  who  had  im- 
pudently told  him  that  matters  of  ceremony  in  the 
church  ought  to  be  left  in  Christian  liberty  to 
every  man.  "  But,"  added  James,  "  I  will  none 
of  tfiat;  I  will  have  one  doctrine  and  one  dis- 
cipline— one  religion,  in  substance  and  in  cere- 
mony." It  would  have  been  policy  to  act  and 
speak  as  if  from  a  spiritual  conviction  that  Episco- 
pacy was  preferable  to  Presbytery,  and  essential  to 
salvation ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  James  was 
all  his  life  rather  a  bold  liar  than  a  good  dis- 
sembler ;  *  and  he  soon  let  out  the  very  worldly 
motives  of  his  preference,  which  had  their  roots  in 
his  high  notions  about  the  royal  prerogative  and 
supremacy.  "  If,"  hflMAd,  "  you  aim  at  a  Scot- 
tish Presbytery,  it  agr^Jl  with  monarchy  as  God 
with  the  devil.  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will, 
and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure 
me,  and  my  council,  and  all  our  proceedings. 
Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and  say.  It  must  be 
thus :  then  Dick  shall  reply  and  say.  Nay,  marry 
but  we  will  have  it  thus;  and,  therefore,  here  I 
must  once  more  reiterate  my  former  speech,  and 
say,  le  ray  s'avisera."  Reynolds  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  acutest  Ic^icians  and  most  learned 
divines  then  in  the  kingdom,  but  James  treated 
him  in  this  manner: — "  Well,  Doctor,  have  you 
anything  more  to  say  ?"  The  Doctor,  who  had 
been  constantly  interrupted  and  insulted,  replied, 
"No,  please  jour  majesty."  Then  the  king  told 
him,  that  if  he  and  his  fellows  had  disputed  thus 
lamely  in  a  college,  and  he,  the  king,  been  mode- 
rator, he  would  have  had  them  fetched  up  and 
flogged  for  dunces  ;  that,  if  this  was  all  they  could 
say  for  themselves,  he  would  have  them  conform, 
or  hurry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse. 
On  the  morrow  of  this  glorious  day  James  rested 
from  his  labours.  On  Uie  morning  of  the  18th  he 
sgain  assembled  the  bishops,  and  deans,  and  lords 
of  the  council ;  but  the  dissenting  divines  were 
not  admitted  till  a  late  hour,  and  then  not  to  renew 
the  disputation,  but  only  to  implore  that  conformity 
should  not  be  enforced  till  after  a  certain  interval. 
James  granted  their  request,  dismissed  them,  and 
{gloried  in  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  The 
bishops  and  courtly  ministers  had  not  waited  for 
ihe  finale  to  shower  down  their  plaudits.  Bau- 
croii.  Bishop  of  London,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knges  in  a  paroxysm  of  gratitude  and  adoration, 
had  protested  during  one  of  the  acts,  "  that  his 
heart  melted  with  joy,  and  made  haste  to  acknow- 
Icd^  unto  Almighty  God  the  singular  mercy  in 
giving  them  such  a  king,  as,  since  Christ's  time, 
the  like  had  not  been."t  Whitgift,  the  primate, 
without  falling  upon  his  knees,  exclaimed,  that 
undoubtedly  his  majesty  spake  by  the  special 
• 

*  Mi.  BdfauD,  Cant.  Hist. 

t  Baacioa  Iwrf  been  on  his  knon  bcfoiv,  to  twietdi  hi*  majesty 
't«  ili>]i  the  swath  of  a  schismaltc." 

vol..   III. 


assistance  of  God's  spirit.  And  that  the  laity 
might  not  be  left  all  behind,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere  said,  that  the  king  and  the  priest  had 
never  been  so  wonderfully  united  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  the  temporal  lords  generally  applauded 
his  majesty's  speeches  as  proceeding  from  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  from  an  understanding  heart.* 
This  was  pretty  well !  but  not  the  most  grateful  of 
bishops,  nor  the  most  servile  of  courtiers,  could 
praise  James  more  than  James  praised  himself. 
"  I  peppered  them  soundly,"  said  he;  "  they  fled 
me  from  argument  to  argument  like  schoolboys." 
And  he  soon  after  wrote  a  most  conceited  letter  to 
one  Blake,  boasting  of  his  own  superior  logic  and 
learning.  In  his  wisdom,  however,  and  of  his  own 
prerogative,  without  consulting  either  the  bishops 
or  parliament,  he  thought  proper  to  make  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  church  service ;  but  this  step  irritated  or  afflicted 
the  high  churchmen,  without  reconciling  any  of 
their  opponents  to  their  discipline.  Shortly  after 
the  conference  he  put  forth  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers  strictly 
to  enforce  conformity,  and  admonishing  all  men 
not  to  expect  nor  attempt  any  further  alteration  in 
the  church.f  Some  months  later,  when  he  was 
hunting  near  Newmarket,  a  deputation  of  Puritan 
ministers  waited  upon  him  to  present  a  petition  for 
further  time  that  their  consciences  might  l:e  better 
satisfied.  According  to  his  courtiers,  he  again 
argued  the  matter  very  fully,  and  put  them  to  a 
non-plus.  I  ■ 

But  the  king  loved  hunting  as  much  as  he  loved 
polemics,  and  a  proclamation  was  devised,  that 
none  should  come  to  him  on  hunting  days — which 
days  of  sport  occupied  one  half  of  James's  year ! 
He  had  already  enjoined  the  bishops  to  proceed 
against  all  their  clergy  who  did  not  conform  and 
observe  his  orders.  Whitgift  died — some  said  of 
mortification  at  the  king's  interference — and  Ban- 
croft, who  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  wanted 
no  royal  spur  to  urge  him  on  in  the  paths  of  perse- 
cution and  severity.  Three  hundred  clergymen 
were  driven  from  their  livings  to  poverty — some  to 
wander  in  foreign  countries,  some  to  sufiier  with 
their  wives  and  children  absolute  want  at  home. 
Ten  leading  men  of  those  who  had  presented  the 
millenary  petition  were  arrested ;  the  judges  de- 
clared, in  the  Star  Chamber,  that  theirs  was  an 
oflFence  fineable  at  discretion  and  very  near  to 
treason  and  felony,  as  it  tended  to  sedition  and 
rebellion ;  and  they  were  all  committed  to  prison. 
Spies,  such  as  had  been  trained  to  the  work  in 
hunting  down  Papists  and  private  masses,  found 
their  way  to  prayer-meetings  and  secret  conveu- 

*  "  The  king  talked  much  LaliD,  and  ilispnted  » ith  Dr.  Reynolds  at 
Hampton  ;  but  lie  rather  used  iijibrauliDf^f  thau  an-umenl,,  and  lold 
the  petitioners  that  tlw^y  wanted  to  strip  Christ  again ;  and  bid  tliem 

away  with  tlicir  snivellinft Tlic  bisliops  seemed  mucli  pleased. 

and  said  his  majesty  spoke  l>y  the  power  of  inspiration.  1  wist  Dot 
what  they  mean ;  but  the  spirit  was  rather  luul-mouthed.** — Bar- 
rington,  Nugcg  Ant. 

t  Fuller,  Church  Hist.— Howell,  State  Trials.— Barlow  (Bishop  of 
Chichester),  in  Phcenix  IJritannicns.— Rymer. — Wtnwood.  —  Har- 
rington, Nng.  Ant.— Hearne,  Titus  Lirius. — Calderwood. — Nealo 
Hist.  Pnritani. 

}  Letter  of  tlie  Eari  of  Worcester,  in  Lodge's  Iliuslratiooe. 
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tides ;  and  the  gaols  of  the  kingdom  soon  bec^n 
to  be  crowded  with  unlicensed  preachers.  The 
Puritans  soon  added  to  a  contempt  of  the  king's 
person  a  hatred  of  the  whole  system  of  government. 
Still,  however,  they  were  as  distant  as  ever  from 
any  notion  of  toleration;  and  when  James  pro- 
ceeded to  a  still  more  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Catholics,  they  only  complained  that  he  was  not 
sharp  and  rigorous  enough.  Even  while  smarting 
themselves  under  the  iron  rod  of  a  despotic  church, 
they  did  not  conceal  that  their  wish  and  object  was 
to  get  the  rod  into  their  own  hands,  that  they 
might  enforce  upon  all  a  strict  conformity  to  their 
own  peculiar  doctrines. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  notwithstanding 
their  great  loss  of  spirit,  that  James  would  face  an 
English  parliament  so  bravely  as  a  few  intimidated 
preachers.  The  pestilence  was  for  many  months 
a  BufiGcient  reason  for  not  calling  one;  and  his 
first  parliament  was  not  assembled  till  the  1 9th 
of  March,  1604,  or  until  he  had  been  nearly  a  year 
on  the  thiDne.  There  were  probably  few  people 
in  England  or  anywhere  eke,  that  had  taken  the 
pains  to  read  his  pedantic  writings ;  but  those 
who  had  done  so  must  have  known  that  he  had 
expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  parliaments. 
In  his  discourse  •  On  the  True  Law  of  Free  Mo- 
narchies, or  the  Reciproque  and  Mutual  Duty 
betwixt  a  Free  King  and  his  Natural  Subjects,' 
which  had  been  printed  iii  Scotland  some  years 
before,  he  had  stated  in  the  broadest  terms,  that 
the  duty  of  a  king  was  to  command — that  of  a 
subject  to  obey  in  all  things ;  that  kings  reigned 
by  divine  right,  and  were  raised  by  the  Almighty 
above  all  law ;  that  a  sovereign  might  daily  make 
statutes  and  ordinances,  and  inflict  such  punish- 
ments as  he  thought  meet,  without  any  advice  of 
parliament  or  estates;  that  general  laws  made  pub- 
licly in  parliament  might,  by  the  king's  authority, 
be  privately  mitigated  or  suspended  upon  causes 
known  only  to  himself;  and  that,  "although  a 
good  king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according 
to  the  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his 
own  will  and  for  example-giving  to  his  subjects." 
Even  in  his  proclamation  for  calling  together  this, 
his  first  parliament,  he  studiously  put  forth  his 
lofty  notions  about  the  prerogative,  and  schooled 
his  subjects  as  to  the  representatives  whom  they 
were  to  choose.  For  several  reigns — certainly 
under  all  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  dynasty — the 
court  had  constantly  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  elections ;  but  they  had  done  so  with  address, 
and  had  not  made  any  pedantic  exposition  of  the 
thing  as  a  fixed  principle  of  government.  James, 
on  the  contrary,  was  ostentatious  :  he  ordered  that 
if  any  returns  of  members  were  fouud  to  be  made 
contrary  to  the  instructions  contained  in  this  his  pro- 
clamation, the  same  should  be  rejected  as  unlawful 
and  insufiScient,  and  the  cities  or  boroughs  fined  for 
making  them ;  and  any  person,  knight,  citizen,  or 
burgess  elected  contrary  to  the  purport,  effect,  and 
true  meaning  of  the  proclamation,  should  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.    The  electors  were  commanded  to 


avoid  *'  all  persons'  noted,  in"  religion  for  '  their 
superstitious  blindness  one  way,  or  for  their  tur- 
bulent humour  otherways" — that  is,"  they  were  to 
elect  neither    Catholics  nor  Puritans.     But,   in 
spite  of  king  and  proclamation,  this  parliament 
swarmed  wiUi  Puritans,  who  had  naturally  more 
courage  and  confidence  than    their   four    baited 
preachers  at  Hampton  Court.     Indeed,  the   Com- 
mons met  him  on  their  threshold  widi  a  debate 
about  privilege.     At  the  election  for  Buckingham- 
shire— that  county  by  a  series  of  curious  circum- 
stances so  distinguished  in  the  struggle  between 
the  people  and  the  Stuarts — Sir  Francis  Goodwin 
had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue,  the  court  candidate  and  a  privy  councillor ; 
and  the  writ  had  been  duly  returned  into  Chancery. 
Goodwin,  some  years  before,  had  been  outlawed : 
his  return  was,  therefore,  eent  back  to  the  sheriff 
as  contrary  to  the  late  p&clamation;   and,  on  a 
second  election,  Sir  John  For'tescue  was  chosen. 
But  the  Commons  objected  to  these  proceedin^^, 
and,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  voted  that 
Gkwdwin  was  lawfully  elected  and  returned,  and 
that  he  ought  to  take  his  seat,  and  not  Fortescue. 
The  Lords,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Dr.  Hone,  nquested  that  the  matter  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  conference  between  the  tKO  Houses, 
"  first  of  all  before  any  other  matters  were  pro- 
ceeded in."     The  Commons  replied  with  spirit, 
that  they   conceived  it  did  not  stand  with   the 
honour  of  their  House  to  give  any  account  of  their 
proceedings  and  doings.      The   Lords  rejoined, 
through  Coke,  that,  they  having  acquainted  his 
majesty  with  the  business,  his  highness  "  con- 
ceived himself  engaged   and   touched   in  honour 
that  there  might  be  some  conference  of  it  between 
the  two  houses."  Upon  this  message  the  Commons 
sent  their  Speaker  and  a  good  number  of  their 
members  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  explain  why  they 
could  not  confer  with  the  lords  on  any  such  subject. 
James  was  greatly  chagrined;  he  insisted  that 
they  ought  not  ,to  meddle  with  the  returns,  and 
directed  them  to  confer  with  the  judges.    The 
Commons,  after    a    warm    debate,  unanimously 
agreed  not  to  have  a  conference  with  the  judges  ; 
but  they  drew  up  a  written  statement,  in  reply  to 
his  majesty's  objections,  and  sent  the  paper  to  the 
lords,  requesting  them  to  deliver  it  to  the  king  and 
be  mediators  with  his  majesty  in  their  behalf. 
This  was  moderate  enough.     James,  who  liked  to 
do  things  in  an  odd  way,  sent  privately  for  the 
Speaker,  and  told  him  that  he  was  now  much 
puzzled   as    to    the    merits    of   the    case;    but 
after  some  logical   splitting  of  straws,   he  com- 
manded, "  as  an  absolute  king,"  that  there  might 
be  a  conference  between  the  house  and  the  judges. 
When  the  Speaker  delivered  this  message  "  there 
grew  some  amazement  and  silence."    But  at  last 
one  stood  up  and  said :  "  The  prince's  command 
is  like  a  Uiuuderbolt;  his  command  upon  our 
allegiance  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion !    To  his  com- 
mand there  is  no  contradiction;  but  how  or  in 
what  manner  we  should  proceed  to  perform  obe- 
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dience,   that  vUl  be   the  question."     It  was  at 
length  resolved  to  confer  with  the  judges  in  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  council,  and  the  Commons 
named  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose.    In  this 
conference  the  king,  after  some  wheedling,  gently 
suggested  that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  should 
he  excluded,  and  a  new  writ  issued.     The  Com- 
mons, who  had  been  disputing  the  point  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  accepted  the  compromise  with  joy, 
being  anxious  "to  remove  all   impediments  to 
their  worthy  and  weighty  causes."     This  joy, 
however,  was  not  universal ;  and  some  members 
said  that,  by  giving  up  Goodwin's  election,  they 
had  drawD  on  themselves  the  reproach  of  incon- 
stancy and  levity.     But  James  felt  as  if  they  had 
gained  a  victory  over  his  absolute  prerogative,  and, 
in  the  coui«e  of  the  session,  he  was  vexed  by  other 
demonstrations.*      The  Commons  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  monopolies,  which,  in  spite  of  James's 
proclsonation,  seem  to  have  flourished  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  ever.     They  also  attacked  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  purveyance,  and  the  incidents  of 
feudal  tenure,  by  which,  among  other  things,  the  king 
became  guardian  to  wards,  and  received  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  estates  till  they  came  of  age,  without 
accounting  for  the  money.    The  Ca&unons  asserted 
that,  ncrtwithstanding  the  six  and  thirty  statutes 
which  had  been  made  to  check  the  evil,  the  prac- 
tice of  purveyance  was  enforced  by  the  Boud  of 
Green-Cloth,  who  punished  and  imprisoned  on 
their  own  warrant ;  that  the  royal  purveyors  did 
what  they  list  in  the  country,  seizing  carts,  car- 
riages, horses,  and  provisions ;  felling  trees  with- 
out the  owners'  consent,  and  exacting  labour  from 
the  people,  which  they  paid  for  very  badly,  or  not 
at  all.     On  the  subject  of  wardships  they  were 
equally  cogent,  and  the  disgust  at  this  lucrative 
tyranny  was  increased  by  the  popular  belief  that 
Cecil  derived  a  good  part  of  his  enormous  in- 
come   from  this  particular   branch  of  the  pre- 
rogative.    This   grievance,  with  others,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  in  which  the  rising  Francis 
Bacon  played  a  conspicuous  part,  trpng  to  unite 
the  opposite  characters  of  a  patriot  and  courtier,  a 
reformer  and   sycophant.      Speaking  before  the 
king  in  'council,  he  said  that  the  king's  was  the 
voice  of  God  in  man, — the  good  spirit  of  God  in 
the  oimth  of  man.    But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  could  speak  boldly  of  the  abuses  of  go- 
▼erament  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people.    The 
Lords  refused  to  go  with  the  Commons,  and,  in 
the  end,  and  by  their  advice,  the  matter  was 
dropped  as  premature,  and  somewhat  unseasonable 
in  the  king's  first  parliament.     None  of  the  other 

*  AtOcit  lnt'iiiwtiiig.tb«  Connooi,  wlio  ware  ftilly  kwue  of 
JaBM^t  blgfa  preten«iant.  took  on  to  tell  him,  by  the  laoutb  or  their 
Speaker,  tut  h*  conM  not  be  nUw-giror  by  hlinteir,—"  that  new 
lnr«  coatd  sot  be  instltnted.  nor  imperfect  Uwg  reformed,  nor  ineoo- 
Tioieiii  lure  abtogated  liy  aar  other  power  than  that  of  the  hiih 
cmat  oC  BarHamenli — that  1*.  oy  tbe  tgntmeai  of  the  eommoni,  the 
iBxi  Of  the  ietda,  and  the  aaaent  at  the  lovereigu."  And  at  the 
cad  at  the  iflnn  they  told  him,—"  Tonr  m^eety  would  be  mit- 
ialoriMd  if  any  man  aboild  delirrr  that  the  king*  of  England  have 
any  «»i-^J.H«  power  In  tbemseWei  cither  to  alter  relifiion,  or  make 
<By  lain  coaoemiog  the  woe.  otheiwiMithan  aa  in  temporal  eaiuee, 
by  cooscDt  of  parliament.*' 
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proposed  reforms  were  carried,  or  even  pushed ; 
but  as  the  court  did  not  seem  inclined  to  yield  any- 
thing, the  Commons  resolved  not  to  be  over  ge- 
nerous with  the  people's  money.  They  passed  the 
usual  bill,  grantini;  tonnage  aiid  poundage  fur  tlie 
king's  life,  and  there  they  stopped,  without  hinting 
at  any  further  supplies.  James,  though  in  great 
want  of  money,  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  dig- 
nity, and  apprehending  that  a  demand  on  his  part 
would  be  met  with  a  flat  refusal,  he  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  Commons,  begging  them  not  to 
enter  upon  tlie  business  of  a  subsidy.  The  Com- 
mons having  a  fearful  eye  to  a  relapse  into  Popery, 
urgently  pressed  fur  execution  of  the  penal  statutes 
against  Catholics.  As  the  bishops,  into  whose 
arms  James  had  thrown  himself,  united  with  the 
Puritans  in  these  demands,  no  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  divisions  of 
Protestants  increased  the  severity  of  the  existing 
laws.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  1th  of  Februaiy  of  the  following 
year.l 

Meanwhile  the  new  king  spent  roost  of  his  time 
in  hunting,  his  love  of  field-sports  increasing  with 
his  means  of  gratifying  it.  Whitehall,  Lraidon, 
the  scenes  of  business  and  ceremony,  were  all 
deserted  for  Royston  and  Newmarket.  The  affairs 
of  the  state  might  wait,  but  James  would  not  lose 
his  sport.  Men  first  wondered,  and  then  began  to 
complain  and  to  satirise.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  "  a  reasonable  pretty  jest"  was  played  off  at 
Royston.  "  There  was  one  of  the  king's  special 
hounds,  called  Jowler,  missing  one  day.  The 
king  was  much  displeased  that  he  was  wanted; 
notwithstanding,  went  a  hunting.  The  next  day, 
when  they  were  on  the  field,  Jowler  came  in 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  hounds ;  the  king  was  told 
of  him,  and  was  very  glad ;  and,  looking  on  him, 
spied  a  paper  about  his  neck,  and  in  the  paper 
was  written :  '  Good  Mr.  Jowler,  wc  pray  you 
speak  to  the  king  (for  he  hears  you  every  day,  and 
so  doth  he  not  us)  that  it  will  please  his  majesty  to 
go  back  to  London,  for  else  the  country  will  be 
undone :  all  our  provisiou  is  spent  already,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  entertain  him  longer.'  It  was  taken 
for  a  jest,  and  so  passed  over,  for  his  majesty 
intends  to  lie  there  yet  a  fortnight"*  Except  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  none  of  the  council, — no  not  a 
clerk  of  the  council  nor  privy  signet, — was  widi 
his  majesty  the  while.  A  little  later,  Matthew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  writing  to  Cecil, 
then  Lord  Cranbome,  against  Papists  and  recu- 
sants, took  the  liberty  to  offer  some  advice  about 
the  king's  long  absences.  "  I  confess,"  says  the 
prelate,  "  that  I  am  not  to  deal  in  slate  matters, 
yet,  as  one  that  honoureth  and  loveth  his  most 
excellent  majesty  with  all  my  heart,  I  wish  less 


•  Uidie,  Illnrtiitiont.  The  letter  containing  the  anecdote  about 
the  hound,  or  "  Mr.  Jowler"  (at  old  Shre»ibury  indorKd  il),  waa 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Shrcwibury  by  Mr.  Edrannd  Luocllet,  whe 
appears  to  have  lost  the  king's  ftiTOur  by  liii  jokea.  Ho  wasted  the 
whole  of  hia  «mall  fortune  at  court  without  gaining  preferment ;  and 
i  n  1609  he  waa  obliged  to  ly  to  the  continent  tnm  hia  crediton, 
learing  u  wife  and  three  cluldren  behind  b'm  in  ataaolnte  want. 
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wasting  of  the  treasure'  of  the  realm,  and  more 
moderation  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  hunting,  both 
that  poor  men's  com  may  be  less  spoiled  and  other 
his  majesty's  subjects  more  spared."  Cecil  wrote 
a  truly  courtier-like  reply  to  the  archbishop, 
telling  him  that,  as  for  the  toleration  in  religion, 
■which  he  seemed  to  fear,  he  well  knew  that  no 
creature  living  durst  propound  it  to  his  religious 
sovereign ;  and  that,  as  for  the  hunting,  "  as  it 
was  a  praise  in  the  good  Emperor  Trajan  to  be 
disposed  to  such  man-like  and  active  recreations, 
80  ought  it  be  a  joy  to  him  to  behold  the  king  of 
80  able  a  constitution,  promising  long  life  and  a 
plentiful  posterity."  Cecil  caused  both  letters  to 
be  laid  before  his  majesty  by. the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, who  presently  reported  to  his  ally  the 
impression  they  had  produced  on  the  royal  mind. 
"  He  was  merry  at  the  first,"  says  the  earl,  "  till, 
as  I  guessed,  he  came  to  the  wasting  of  the  trea- 
sure, and  the  immoderate  exercise  of  hunting.  He 
began,  then,  to  alter  countenance,  and,  in  the  end, 
said  it  was  the  foolishest  letter  that  he  ever  read, 
and  yours  an  excellent  answer,  paying  him  soundly, 
but  in  good  and  fair  terms."*  In  the  same 
epistle  Worcester  informed  his  friend  that  his 
majesty  meant  to  go  from  Royston  to  Newmarket, 
to  hunt  there  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  from 
Newmarket  to  hunt  at  Thetford.  Whither  he 
would  have  gone  hunting  after  this  is  not  known; 
but,  in  the  month  of  March,  Worcester  entreated 
Sir  James  Hay  rot  to  urge  the  king  any  further, 
and  Hay  considerately  promised  that  he  would 
not.  During  these  ambulatory  proceedings  the 
Puritan  ministers,  whom  the  new  primate,  Ban- 
croft, (quaintly  described  as  "  a  man  of  a 
rough  temper  and. a  stout  foot-ball  player,")!  had 
been  active  in  expelling  from  their  livings  in  the 
church,  gave  James  some  disturbance  by  waiting 
upon  him  to  present  petitions,  and  their  party 
caused  him  further  trouble  by  writing  and  printing 
certain  letters.  Against  the  authors  of  these 
papers,  and  against  others  who  had  ventured  to 
remonstrate,  James  let  loose  Cecil,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  "little  beagle."  Upon 
quitting  the  sports  of  the  field  his  serious  attention 
was  devoted  to  solve  the  problem,  whether  a  man 
could  preach  good  sermons  and  speak  exceeding 
good  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  his  sleep,  being,  when 
awake,  no  divine,  and  ignorant  of  both  those 
learned  languages.  "  The  king  took  delight,  by 
the  line  of  his  reason,  to  sound  the  depths  of  such 
impostors.  The  maiuwho  practised  physic  in  the 
day  and  preached  bji|Bght,wa8  Richard  Haddock, 
of  New  College,  Oxlwd,  and  all  the  fellows  and 
scholars  of  the  college  were  wont  to  go  and  hear 
him  preach  in  his  sleep,  as  they  would  go  to  any 
regular  sermon ;  and  though  some  of  his  auditory 
were  willing  to  silence  him,  by  pulling,  hauling, 
and  pinching  him,  yet  would  he  pertinaciously 
persist  to  the  end  of  his  discourse,  sleeping  all  the 


■  Ixidge,  lUnstrattoni. 
t  Coke,  Detectioii. 


while."*  And,  to  "complete  the  miraculous  storj', 
whep  he  awoke  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had 
said,  but  wondered  to  see  so  many  persons  around 
him.  All  this  was  told  the  king  by  two  or  three 
persons  that  had  heard  him,  and  the  king,  thinking 
it  a  very  strange  thing,  sent  for  him  to  court 
There  Haddock  was  put  into  a  room  to  preach  and 
sleep  to  the  king,  who  summoned  Lord  Pembroke, 
Lord  Chandos,  Lord  Danvers,  Lord  Marr  and 
others  to  assist  him  in  the  weighty  business.  This 
conclave  sate  up  a  whole  night  to  hear  him.  "  And 
when  tlie  time  came  in  which  the  preacher  thought 
it  was  fit  for  him  to  be  asleep,  he  began  very 
orderly  with  a  prayer,  then  took  a  text  of  Scripture 
and  divided  it  into  heads,  which  he  explained  sig- 
nificantly enough,  but  afterwards  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion against  the  pope,  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  the  last  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  so  concluded  sleeping."!  Haddock 
was  allowed  to  rest  till  the  next  morning,  "  when 
the  king  in  private  handled  him  so  like  a  cunning 
surgeon  that  he  found  out  the  sore  place,  making 
him  confess,  not  only  his  sin  and  error  in  the  act, 
but  the  cause  that  urged  him  to  it."  This  weighty 
business  occupied  several  days,  and  the  members 
of  his  council  wrote  and  received  long  letters  about 
it.  In  the  end,  the  king  forgave  him  graciously, 
upon  promise  that  he  would  never  do  the  like 
again,  and  sent  him  back  to  Oxford-J  The  depth 
of  his  majesty's  wonderful  judgment  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  whole  court,  and  James  was 
encouraged  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  such 
pursuits.  But  he  was  now  destined  to  have  more 
serious  work  upon  his  hands. 

The  Catholics,  who  had  expected  toleration  or 
an  approach  to  it,  were  enraged  at  the  increased 
severity  of  the  laws  directed  against  them ;  and 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  maddened  by  the 
persecutions  they  suffered,  and  by  the  heavy  fines 
they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  pay.  Among 
the  sufferers  there  was  one  capable  of  the  most 
daring  deeds.  This  was  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family  and  of  a  good  estate. 
During  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  recanted,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  for  his  youthfulback-sliding 
by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal.  He  had  engaged  in  the 
rash  business  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  pro- 
mised liberty  of  conscience  ;  he  had  intrigued  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  witli  the  Spanish  court ; 

•  Artlinr  Wllaoa.  Eilninnd  Lucellcs  wroU  to  the  Eatl  of  Slitewt- 
bnrj'  from  couri,— "  I  doubt  not  but  your  lordship  hath  heard  of  the 
man  at  Oxford  that  preachelh  in  his  sleep  :  it  U  very  true  ;  and  ho 
makcth  very  excellent  and  learned  sermons.'by  the  renort  of  thos« 
that  have  very  good  judgment,  and  when  he  is  awake  Is  ,but  a  doll 
fellow,  and  known  to  be  no  great  scholar.  Tn  those  sermons  that  he 
raaketh  in  his  sleep  he  will  speak  exceeding  good  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  when  he  ia  awake  nnderstanl  neither  of  the  languages." 
— Lodqe. 
t  \Vilsnn.  .„ 

X  It  is  probable  that  Haddock  was  set  on  by  some  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. Wilson  says,  that  the  "  cause  that  urged  him  to  it"  was,  "  that 
h<l  apprehended  himself  as  a  burled  man  in  the  univenity,  being  of 
a  low  conditiou,  and  if  somethiug  eminent  and  remarkable  did  not 
spring  fiom  him,  to  give  life  lo  liis  repuiation,he  should  never  appear 
anybody."  "  Tlie  king,"  adds  Wilson,  "  Bndiog  him  ingenuous  in 
his  cuufesaion,  pardoned  him,  and,  alVr  his  teeattUtioD  public,  gate 
him  preferment  in  the  ckmoh." 
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but,  at  last,  seeing  no  hopes  of  assistance  from 
those  quarters,  he  conceived  the  project  of  destroy- 
ing, at  cue  blow.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Horrible  and  desperate  as  was  the  plot,  he  souii 
found  a  few  spirits  as  implacable  and  furious  as  his 
own  to  join  in  it.  The  (irst  person  to  whom  he 
opened  jfiis  design  was  Thomas  Winter,  a  gentle- 
man of  Worcestershire,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of 
fortune  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  secret  agent  of 
the  English  Catholics  in  Spain.  This  man  was,  at 
first,  overcome  with  horror,  and,  though  Catesby 
removed  bis  repugnance  by  drawing  the  most 
frightful  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  their  co- 
religionists, he  would  not  agree  to  the  mighty 
munler  till  they  had  solicited  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  was  then  negociating  with 
James.  Winter  passed  over  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  soon  learned  from  the  Spanish  ambassador 
that  his  court  could  not  get  a  clause  of  toleration 
inserted  in  the  English  treaty.  At  this  moment, 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mmd  to  co-operate  with 
Catesby,  he  accidentally  encountered,  in  the  town 
of  Ostend,  another  soldier  of  fortune,  an  old  fellow- 
traveller  and  associate.  This  was  Guy,  or  Guido, 
Fawkes,  whom  (knowing  him  to  be  the  most 
daring  of  men)  he  carried  over  to  England, 
without  telling  hira  what  particular  service  would 
be  required  at  his  hands.  Fawkes  did  not  come 
for  pay.  It  has  been  customary  to  represent  him 
as  a  low,  mercenary  rufiSan,  but  it  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  a  pure  fanatic,  and  as  much 
a  gentleman  as  the  others.  Before  Winter  and 
Fawkes  had  been  many  days  with  Catesby  in  I^on- 
don,  they  were  joined  by  two  other  conspirators, 
Thomas  Percy,  a  distant  relation  and  steward  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  John  Wright, 
Percy's  brother-in-law,  who  was  reputed  the  best 


swordsman  in  all  England.  Percy,  during  Eliza- 
beth's time,  had  visited  Edinburgh,  where  James, 
to  secure  what  influence  he  could  command,  had 
promised  "  to  tolerate  mass  in  a  corner."  He  was 
now  furious  at  the  king's  broken  promises,  and 
seems  to  have  been  more  headlong  than  any  of 
them — more  eager  even  than  Catesby  to  do  some- 
thing, though  as  yet  he  knew  not  what,  for  the 
arch-conspirator  was  cautious  in  his  madness. 
They  all  met  at  Catesby's  lodgings.  "Well, 
gentlemen,"  cried  Percy,  "shall  we  always  talk 
and  never  do  ?"  Catesby  said  that,  before  opening 
the  particulars  of  his  scheme,  they  must  all  take  a 
solemn  oath  |of  secrecy.  The  condition  was  ac- 
cepted by  all,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  they 
met  at  a  lonely  house,  in  the  fields,  beyond  St. 
Clement's  Inn.  "  You  shall  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and,  by  the  sacrament  you  now  propose  to 
receive,  never  to  disclose  direcfly  or  indirectly,  by 
word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that  shall  be  pro- 
posed to  you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from  the 
execution  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give  you 
leave."  Such  was  the  form  of  the  oath  which  was 
taken,  on  their  knees,  by  Catesby,  Percy,  Thomas 
Winter,  John  Wright,  and  Fawkes;  and  im- 
mediately after  they  had  taken  the  oath,  Catesby 
explained  that  his  purpose  was  to  blow  up  the 
Parliament  House  with  gunpowder  the  next  time 
the  king  should  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
then  made  the  means  clear  to  their  comprehension, 
and,  ceasing  this  discourse,  led  them  all  to  an  upper 
room  in  the  same  lone  house,  where  they  heard 
mass,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  Father 
Gerard,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
not  admitted  into  the  homd  secret.  Percy's  zeal 
was  unabated,  and  an  oflice  he  held  about  the 
court  (he  was  a  gentleman  pensioner)  gave  him 
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facilities  which  the  others  did  not  possess.  Their 
first  object  was  to  secure  a  house  adjoining  the 
parliament  building.  As  Percy,  by  his  office,  was 
obliged  to  live  during  a  part  of  the  year  near  to 
Whitehall,  there  would  appear  nothing  strange  in 
his  taking  a  lodging  in  that  quarter.  After  some 
search  they  found  a  house  held  by  one  Ferris,  as 
tenant  to  Whinneard,  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
wardrobe,  which  seemed  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
This  Percy  hired  in  his  own  name,  by  a  written 
agreement  with  Ferris.*  When  they  took  posses- 
sion they  again  swore  to  be  faithful  and  secret. 
The  back  of  the  house,  or  an  out-building,  leaned 
against  the  very  wall  of  the  Parliament  House. 
Here  they  resolved  to  commence  operations  by 
cutting  away  the  wall  in  order  to  make  a  mine 
through  it.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  gentlemen 
unaccustomed  to  'manual  labour  j  and  before  they 
could  well  begin,  they  learned  that  the  "king  had 
prorogued  parliament  to  the  7  th  of  February,  and 
upon  this  news  they  agreed  to  separate,  and,  after 
visiting  their  friends  in  the'country,  to  meet  again 
in  November.  In  the  interval  they  hired  another 
house,  situated  on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  river. 
Here  they  cautiously  deposited  wood,  gunpowder, 
and  other  combustibles,  which  were  afterwards 
removed,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  by 
night,  to  the  house  at  Westminster.  The  custody 
of  the  house  at  Lambeth  was  committed  to  Robert 
Kay,  a  Catholic  gentleman  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, who  took  the  oath  and  entered  into  the 
plot.  When  the  chief  conspirators  met  again  in 
the  capital,  they  found  themselves  debarred  of  the 
use  of  their  house  'at  Westminster,  for  the  court 
had  thought  fit  to  accommodate  therein  the  com- 
missioners that  were  engaged  on  James's  pre- 
mature scheme  for  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

While  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  premises,  several  circumstances 
occurred  that  were  calculated  to  keep  their  deadly 
purpose  alive.  At  the  assizes  held  in  Lancashire 
in  the  preceding  summer,  six  seminary  priests  and 
Jesuits  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  under 
the  statute  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  fw  remaining 
within  the  realm.  The  judges  who  tried  these 
victims  indulged  in  invectives  against  the  Catho- 
lics in  general,  and  one  of  them  was  said  to  have 
laid  it  down  as  law  to  the  jury,  that  all  persons 
hearing  mass  fi°om  a  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest 
were  guilty  of  felony.  Mr.  Pound,  a  Catholic 
gentleman  then  living  in  Lancashire,  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  who  had  suflbred  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king  complaining  gene- 
rally of  the  persecution,  and  in  particular  of  the 
recent  proceedings.  He  was  immediately  seized, 
and  carried  before  the  privy  council,  and,  after  an 
examination,  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  In  that  tribunal,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  the  poor  old  gentleman,  unaided  and 
alone,  was  assailed  by  Coke  the  Attorney-General, 

*  The  otigioal  agtecment,  datrA  Majf  S4,  K04,  may  be  tceu  In^tbo 
State  Paper  (Met. 


Chief  Justice  Popham,  Chancellor  Egerton,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Cecil,  and  several  other  judges  and  members  of 
the  privy  council.  Coke  inveighed  against  the 
whole  body  of  Papists,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  were  so  violent  as  the  Primate  Ban- 
croft. Among  them  they  sentenced  Mr.  Pound 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  both  at  Lancaster 
and  Westminster,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds ;  nay,  they  were  near  doing  worse,  for  an 
infamous  proposition  to  nail  the  old  man  to  the 
pillory,  and  cut  ofi"  his  ears,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  or  two.  After  this  iniquitous 
sentence  there  was  an  increased  activity  in  hunting 
for  priests  and  levying  fines  on  the  recusants ;  and 
yet  the  zealots  cried  that  this  was  not  enough,  and 
that  the  sword  of  the  law  ought  to  be  sharpened 
at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 

At  last,  on  a  dark  December  night,  Catesby  and 
his  confederates  entered  the  house  at  Westminster, 
and  commenced  operations,  having  previously  laid 
in  a  store  of  hard  eggs,  dried  meats,  pasties,  and 
such  provisions  as  would  keep,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  by  going  or  sending  abroad  for  food. 
They  presently  found  that  the  wall  to  be  penetrated 
was  of  tremendous  thickness,  and  that  more  hands 
would  be  required  to  do  the  work.     Kay  was 
therefore  brought  over  from  the  house  at  Lambeth, 
and  the  party  was  further  reinforced  by  the  enlist- 
ing of  Christopher  Wright,  a  younger  brother  of 
John  Wright,  who  was  already  in  the  plot.    Now, 
in  all,  they  were  seven.    "  All  which  seven,"  said 
Fawkes  on  his  examination,  "  were  gentlemen  of 
name  and  blood ;  and  not  any  was  employed  in  or 
about  this  action  (no,  not  so  much  as  in  digging 
and  mining)  that  was  not  a  gentleman.    And  while 
the  others  wrought  I  stood  as  sentinel  to  descry 
any  man  that  came  near ;  and  when  any  man  came 
near  to  the  place,  upon  warning  given  by  me,  they 
ceased  until  they  had  again  notice  from  me  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  we  seven  lay  in  the  house,  and  had  shot 
and  powder,  and  we  all  resolved  to  die  in  that 
place  before  we  yielded  or  were  taken."    They 
lightened,  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes  burthened,  their 
heavy  toil  with  discussions  of  future  plans.    They 
calculated  that  the  king's  pldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
would  accompany  his  father  to  the  openina|£par- 
iiament,  and  perish  with  him ;  but  Perj^Wtter- 
took  to  secure  Prince  Charles,  and  carry^ph  off 
to  a  sure  place  as  soon  as  the  mine  should  be  ex- 
ploded.    Calculating,  however,  on  the  possibility 
of  this  scheme  failing,  they  made  arrangements  for 
carrying  off  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  then 
under  the  care  of  Lord  Harrington  at  his  mansion 
near  Coventry,     Horpes  and  armour  were  to  be 
collected  in  Warwickshire.    They  resolved  if  pos- 
sibltt  to  save  all  members  of  the  two  Houses  that 
were  Catholics,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
safest  mode  of  doing  this.    The  notion  of  applying 
to  the  Catholics  abroad  and  the  pope  was    dis- 
carded as  useless  and  unsafe.    They  were  working 
hard  to  cut  their  way  through  the  stubborn  wall. 
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when  Fawkes  brought  intelligence  that  the  king, 
who  had  no  great  desire  to  meet  that  body  again, 
had  further  prorogued  parliament  from  the  7  th  of 
February  to  the  3rd  of  October.  Hereupon  they 
agreed  to  separate  till  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
taking  good  care  not  to  associate  of  meet  abtoad, 
and  on  no  account  to  correspotid  by  letter  on  any 
point  connected  with  the  plot. 

A.D.  1605. — In  the  month  of  January,  Cateshy, 
being  at  Oxford,  admitted  two  oiber  cohspirators. 
One  of  these  was  John  Grant,  an  accomplished  but 
moody  gentleman  of  Warwickshire,  who  possessed 
at  Norbrook,  between  the  towns  of  ,Warwick  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  a  large  and  strong  mtmsion- 
house,  walled  round  and  itioated,  which  seemed 
the  beat  possible  place  for  the  reception  of  horses 
and  ammunition.  Lamentation  and  grief  had  been 
carried  within  those  walls  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
Grant's  melancholy  disposition  took  its  rise  from 
the  persecution  he  had  endured.  The  other  Was 
Robert  Winter,  the  eldest  brothet  of  Thomas 
Winter,  who  was  already  engaged,  and  one  of 
whose  sisters  was  wife  to  Grant  of  Norbrook. 
Shortly  after,  Catesby  suspecting  that  his  serVant 
Thomas  Bates  had  an  inkling  of  the  plot,  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  him  a  full  accomplice,  and  bind 
him  by  the  oath  of  secrecy.  This  Bates  was  the 
only  one  not  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman :  he  was 
of  a  mean  station  and  of  weak  character ;  but  his 
obecurity  and  timidity  had  not  saved  him  from 
the  Elizabethan  persecution.  About  th?  beginning 
of  February  they  all  met  in  the  house  at  West- 


minster, and  resumed  their  painful  toils.  Their 
ears  were  acutely  sensible  to  the  least  sound,  their 
hearts  susceptible  of  supernatural  dread.  They 
heard,  or  fancied  they  heard,  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
deep  in  the  earth  under  the  parliament-house,  and 
the  noise  Was  stopped  by  aspersions  of  holy  water. 
But,  one  morning,  while  working  in  their  mine, 
they  heard  a  loud  funibling  noise  nearly  over  their 
heads.  There  was  A  pause, — a  fear  that  they  had 
been  discovered ;  but  Fawkes  soon  brought  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  nothing  but  one  Bright  who 
was  selling  off  his  stock  of  coals,  intending  to 
remove  his  business  from  a  cellar  under  the  par- 
liament-house to  some  other  place.  This  oppor- 
tunity seetned  miraculous  :  the  cellar  was  imme- 
diately below  the  House  of  Lords;  the  wall  of 
separation  was  not  Jet  cut  through,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  they  should  be  able  to 
complete  the  work  Without  discovery.  Percy  hired 
the  cellar  of  the  deftler  in  coals  j  the  mine  was 
abandoned,  and  ibejr  began  to  remove  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder  from  the  house  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  rivet.  They  threw  large  stones 
and  bars  of  iroh  among  the  powder  to  make  the 
breach  the  greater,  and  they  carefully  covered  over 
the  whole  with  fagots  and  billets  of  wood.  All 
this  was  completed  by  the  month  of  May,  when 
they  once  more  separated.  Fawkes  was  dispatched 
into  Spanish  Flanders  to  win  over  Sir  William 
Stanley  and  Captain  Owen,  who  held  military 
commands  there,  and  who  were  supposed  capable 
of  collecting  a  good  number  of  men,  either  English 
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Catholics  or  foreigners.  FaTvkes  returned  in 
August,  having  succeeded  no  further  than  to  obtain 
a  promise  from  Owen  that  he  would  communicate 
with  Stanley,  who  was  at  that  time  absent  in  Spain. 
In  September,  Sir  Edmund  Baynham,  a  gentle- 
man of  an'  ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire,  was 
admitted  into  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  plot,  and 
dispatched  to  Rome,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but 
to  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Vatican 
when  the  blow  should  be  struck.  The  rest  re- 
mained in  anxious  espectation  of  the  day, — it  was 
near  at  hand, — when  the  king  still  further  proro- 
gued the  parliament  from  the  3rd  of  October  to 
the  5th  of  November.  The  conspirators  thought 
that  they  were  suspected.  Thomas  Winter  under- 
took to  go  into  the  house  on  the  day  on  which  pro- 
rogation was  to  be  made,  and  observe  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  the  lords  commissioners. 
He  found  all  tranquil :  the  commissioners  were 
walking  about  and  conversing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  just  over  the  thirty-six  barrels  of  gun- 
powder :  he  returned,  and  told  his  companions 
that  their  secret  was  safe.  About  Michaelmas  it 
was  agreed  to  admit  three  more  Catholic  gentlemen, 
who  were  known  to  have  a  command  of  ready 
money,  into  the  plot.  The  first  of  these  was  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  of  Dr}stoke,  in  Rutlandshire,  an 
enthusiastic  young  man,  and  a  bosom  friend  of 
Catesby.  Digby  had  immense  estates,  a  young 
wife,  and  two  infant  children;  but,  after  some 
struggle  with  his  domestic  feelings  and  conscience, 
he  yielded  to  Catesby,  promised  to  furnish  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  for  furthering  the  plot,  and  to 


collect  his  Catholic  friends  on  Dunsmore  Heath 
in  Warwickshire,  by  the  5th  of  November,  as  if 
for  a  hunting  party.  The  second  was  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  of  Coldnam  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  head  of 
a  very  ancient  and  opulent  family.  Like  Digby,  he 
had  long  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Catesby  ;  and  his 
romantic  attadiment  to  that  chief  conspirator  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  leading  passion  than  his  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  He  had  a  magnificent  stud  of 
horses,  which  made  his  accession  very  desirable. 
Like  most  of  the  others,  he  at  first  shuddered  at 
the  pruspect  of  so  much  slaughter,  but  his  scruples 
were  quieted  by  Catesby;  and,  to  be  near  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Dunsmore,  he  remove'd  with 
his  family  to  Clopton,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 
He  had  suffered  fines  and  prosecutions,  but  he  was 
still  wealthy,  and,  until  entering  the  gunpowder 
treason,  a  peaceful,  happy  man.  The  third  acces- 
sion was  in  Francis  Tresham,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  a  large  estate  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. Sir  Thomas  had  felt  the  vengeance  of 
the  penal  laws :  he  had  been  brought  before  both 
the  council  and  the  Star  Chamber  in  Elizabeth's 
days ;  he  had  suffered  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ments :  in  his  own  words,  he  had  undergone 
"  full  twenty  years  of  restless  adversity  and  deep 
disgrace,  only  for  testimony  of  his  conscience." 
His  son  Francis  had  been  engaged  very  actively 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  only  saved  from 
the  block  by  his  father's  bribing  a  great  lady  and 
some  people  about  the  court  with  several  thousand 
pounds  :  yet,  after  that  narrow  escape,  Francis 
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Ttesham  had  had  his  hand  in  several  plots.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  desperate  men  with  -whom  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  that  he  passed  for  a  fickle, 
mean-spirited,  and  treacherous  man :  but  he  was 
Catesby 's  near  relation,  and  he  had  money,  whereof 
(after  taking  the  oath)  he  engaged  to  fiimlsh  two 
thousand  pounds.  But,  from  the  moment  Tresham 
was  admitted,  Catesby  became  a  prey  to  mis- 
givings and  alarms,  and  he  sorely  repented  having 
confided  his  secret  to  such  an  indiviaual. 

As  the  great  day — ^the  5th  of  November — ap- 
proached, the  conspirators  had  several  secret  con- 
sultations at  White  Webbs,  a  house  near  Enfield 
Chase,  then  a  wild,  solitary  place.*  Here  it  was 
resolved  that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  mine  by 
means  of  a  slow-burning  match,  which  would 
allow  him  time  to  escape  before  the  explosion  of 
the  gunpowder  (there  was  a  ship,  hired  with 
Tresham's  money,  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  in 
this  Guido  was  to  embark  and  to  proceed  to  Flan- 
ders) ;  that,  after  the  catastrophe,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  in  case  of  their  losmg  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Charles,  was  to  be  immediately 
proclaimed  queen,  and  a  regent  appointed  during 
her  minority.  But  now  they  felt  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  warning  and  saving  their  friends, 
and  most  of  them  had  dear  friends  and  relations 
in  parliament.  In  the  Upper  House,  for  example, 
the  Lords  Stourton  and  Mounteagle,  both  CaAo- 
lics,  had  married  sisters  of  Francis  Tresham,  and 
Tresham  was  exceeding  earnest  that  they  should 
have  some  warning  given  them,  in  order  to  keep 
away  from  parliament  Percy  also  was  eager  to 
save  his  relative  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and 
Kay,  or  Keys,  the  decayed  gentleman  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  house  at  Lambeth,  was  equally 
anxious  to  save  his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Mor- 
daunt,  who  had  given  food  and  shelter  to  his  wife 
and  children.  There  were  others  whose  fate 
excited  the  liveliest  interest;  and  all  of  them  were 
desirous  of  warning  the  youthful  Earl  of  Arundel. 
But  Catesby  undertook  to  prove  to  them  that  most 
of  the  CathoUcs  would  be  absent,  seeing  that  their 
presence  would  be  useless,  as  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  new  penal  laws  against  their 
religion.  "But,"  said  Catesby,  "with  all  that, 
nthtK  tlw  the  project  should  not  take  effect,  if 
t^y  WBH;  as  dear  unto  me  as  mine  own  son,  they 
also  must  be  blown  up."  A  day  or  two  after, 
Tresham  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  came  upon 
Catesby,  ITiomas  Winter,  and  Fawkes,  at  Enfield 
Chase,  and  once  more  required  that  warning 
should  he  given  directly  to  his  brother-m-law 
Mounteagle.  Catesby  and  his  two  determined 
comrades  hesitated;  and,  then,  it  is  said  that 
Tresham  told  them  that,  as  he  could  not  furnish 
the  money  he  had  promised  for  some  time  to  come, 
it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plot  till  the  dosing  of  parliament,  and 
pass  the  interval  safely  in  Flanders.    Catesby, 

•  There  tu  another  lone  houM  nhUh  they  frequented,  at  Eritb, 
an  the  lin^t  bank  ot  (be  Tbamea,  a  little  below  WMliricb. 
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Thomas  Winter,  and  Fawkes,  remained  fixed  to 
their  purpose.  Here  the  dark  story  becomes 
doubly  dark  and  doubtful ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
Tresham  went  away  and  warned  more  persons 
than  Lord  Mounteagle.  There  is  also  ground  for 
believing  that  Sir  Everard  Digby  and  some  others 
of  the  conspirators  put  their  particular  friends  on 
their  guard,  though  they  may  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent method,  and  one  not  likely  to  reveal  the 
secret.  The  Lord  Mounteagle  had  a  mansion  at 
Hoxton  which  he  seldom  visited;  but,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  ten  days  before  the  intended 
meeting  of  parliament,  he  most  unexpectedly 
ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared  in  that  house.  As 
he  was  sitting  at  table,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  his  page  presented  to  him  a  letter,  which 
he  said  he  had  just  received  from  a  tall  man,  who 
had  departed,  and  whose  featiures  he  could  not 
recognise  in  the  dark.  His  lordship,  still  sitting 
at  table,  opened  the  letter,  and,  seeing  [that  it  had 
neither  date  nor  signature,  he  tossed  it  to  a  gentle- 
man in  his  service,  desiring  him  to  read  it  aloud. 
The  gentleman  read : — 

"  my  lord  out  of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of 
youer  frends  i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion 
therefor  1  would  advyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer 
lyf  to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of  youer  at- 
tendance at  this  parleament  for  god  &  man  hathe 
conciured  to  punish  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme 
&  thinke  not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  but 
retyere  youre  self  into  youre  contrie  wheare  yowe 
maye  expect  the  event  in  safti  for  tliowghe  theare 
be  no  apparance  of  anni  stir  yet  i  saye  they  shall 
receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parleament  &  yet 
they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  this  councel  is 
not  to  be  contemned  because  it  maye  do  yowe  good 
and  can  do  yowe^  no  harmc  for  the  dangere  is 
passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter  and  i 
hope  god  will  give  yowe  the  grace  to  make  good  use 
of  it  to  whose  holy  protecciou  i  commend  yowe." 

The  authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  attributed 
to  several  persons,  to  women  as  well  as  to  men, 
but  it  seems  to  us  all  hut  certain  that  it  was  really 
written  by,  or  under  the  dictation  of,  Tresham. 
Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
ligion, was  on  good  terms  with  the  court  and  coun- 
cil (he  had  recently  received  an  important  favour 
from  the  king),  carried  the  letter  the  same  evening 
to  Whitehall,  and  showed  it  to  Cecil  and  several  of 
the  ministers.  The  king  was  away,  "  hunting  the 
fearful  hare  at  Royston,"  and  Cecil  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  done  until  his  return.  On  the 
following  morning  Mounteagle's  gentleman,  who 
had  read  the  letter  at  the  supper-table,  warned 
Thomas  Winter  that  it  had  been  delivered  to 
Cecil.  Winter  carried  this  alarming  intelligence  to 
Catesby,  who  instantly  suspected  the  indiscretion 
or  treachery  of  Tresham.  This  suspicion  was  the 
stronger,  from  the  circumstance  that  Tresham  had 
absented  himself  for  several  days,  having  made  it 
be  given  out  that  he  had  gone  into  Northampton- 
shire. Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  show  that 
government  had  caught  the  clue ;  and,  on  the  30th 
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of  October,  Tresham  not  only  returned  to  town, 
bat  attended  the  summons  of  Catesby  and  Winter. 
The  three  conspirators  met  on  that  same  day  in 
Enfield  Chase.  Catesby  and  Wmter  directly 
charged  Tresham  with  having  written  the  letter  to 
Mounteagle ;  and,  while  they  accused  him  and  he 
defended  himself,  they  fixed  their  searching  eyes 
on  his  countenance.  It  was  clear  and  firm ;  his 
voice  faltered  not :  he  swore  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  letter ;  and  they  let 
him  go.  If  he  had  betrayed  any  signs  of  fear  or 
confusion,  their  desperate  minds  were  made  up  to 
stab  him  to  the  heart  where  he  stood.  They  then 
returned  to  London,  and  sent  Fawltes,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter,  to  see  if  all  was  right  in  the 
cellar.    He  presently  reported  that  the  barrels  of 


powder  and  the  other  things  were  just  as  they  had 
been  left.  Then  Catesby  and  Winter  told  him  of 
the  letter,  and  excused  themselves  for  having 
placed  him  in  such  danger  without  a  warning. 
Fawkes  coolly  sadd  that  he  should  have  gone  just 
as  readily  if  he  had  known  all,  and  he  undertook 
to  return  to  the  cellar  once  every  day  till  the  fifth 
of  November.  By  certain  marks  which  he  had 
put  behind  the  door,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  one 
could  enter  without  his  knowledge. 

On  the  31st  of  October  James  arrived  from 
Royston,  and  on  the  next  day  Cecil  put  the  letter 
into  his  hands,  informing  him  of  the  curious  cir- 
cumstances of  its  delivery.  According  to  the  story 
generally  received,  it  was  James's  wtmderful  sa- 
gacity and  penetration  that  first  discovered  the 
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neuang  of  the  myeteiions  epistle,  but  it  is  ^oved 
leraui.  a  doabt  tiiat  both  Oecil  and  Suffolk,  the 
Ivd  dMBkberlam,  bad  Tead  the  liddie  Beveral  days 
bdoR,  «iid  had  commnnicated  it  to  aevetal  lords  of 
the  council  before  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  .the 
king.*  Bat  am  this  -wts  «n  opporttmity  of  flatter- 
ing James  on  the  quaUtiea  in  'Which  he  most 
fnded  himself,  the  comtly  mkuaten  proclaimed  to 
the  public  that  tOl  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was 
hie  Coke,  upon  the  trial  of  &e  conspvators, 
dedaced  that  hw  majeaty  had  made  it  through  a 
diiuie  ittuminatioii ;  and,  ia  :tihe  preamble  of  the 
act  &r  a  public  thankapying  to  Almighty  God,  it 
ma  roundly  said  that  "  the  coDBpirac^  w<mld  have 
tamed  to  the  utter  min  of  fhia  whole  kingdom,  bad 
it  not  pleaMd  Alnaighty  Qod,  by  inspiring  the 
king'B  moat  excellent  sugesty  vith  a  divine  ^irit 
ta  intevptet  some  dark  phraaei  of  a  letter  showed 
Is  hia  majeatj  iJbove  «nd  beyond  all  ordinary  ccm- 
■tevctian,  thoeby  miracukrasly  discovering  this 
hidden  tzeaaon."  It  appean  to  have  been  the 
Mhrice  of  Cecil  that  nc^ing  should  be  done  to  in- 
taampt  "  the  devili^  ptactioe"  till  the  cdght  be- 
fore the  king  went  to  the  liouae, "  hut  rather  suffer 
them  to  go  on  to  &e  end  of  dteir  day."  On 
Sunday  the  3rd  of  November  the  conspirators  were 
-named  by  Lord  Mounteagk'B  geutlemBn  that  the 
king  had  aeei  the  letta  and  made  great  account  of 
it.  Upon  this  Thomas  Winter  soi^t  another  in- 
terview with  Treshaan,  and  they  met  that  same 
evening  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Walk.  Tieaham  spoke 
Uke  a  num  beside  himself;  and  said  that,  to  his 
certam  knowledge  they,  were  all  lost  men  unless 
they  saved  themselves  by  instant  flight.  But  these 
in£Uuated  men  would  not  flee,  nor  did  Treaham 
himself  either  flee  or  seek  concealment.  Catesby,  ', 
Winter,  and  all  the  rest,  were  now  convinced  that 
Treshamwas  in  communicatian  wi&  Mounteagle, 
and  perhaps  with  Cecil.  Percy  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  see  what  the  fiaUowing  day — the  last  day  j 
ef  anxkty  and  doubt — would  briug  forth,  before  ' 
diey  thought  of  other  measures.  Their  vessel  still 
lay  in  the  Thames  leady  to  slip  its  cable  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
Catesby  and  John  Wright  should  ride  off^  on  the 
ftdlowing  afternoon,  to  join  Sir  Everard  Digbv,  at 
XhmchiHch.  That  very  night,  in  spite  of  all ' 
their  suspicions,  Fawkes,  with  undaunted  courage, 
went  to  keep  watch  in  the  cellar. 

On  Mon^y  afternoon  Suffolk,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, whose  du^  it  was  to  see  that  aiU  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  properly 
made,  went  down  to  the  House  accompanied  by 
Lord  Mounteagle.  AfWr  passing  some  time  in  the 
Parliament  Chamber,  they  descended  to  the  vaults 
and  cellns,  pretendii^  that  some  of  the  king's 
jrtu£»  were  missing.  They  threw  open  ^e  door  of 
the  powder-cellar,  end  there  they  saw,  standing  in 
a  comer,  "  a  very  tall  and  desperate  fellow."  It 
was  -Guido  Fawkes,  whose  woiklerful  nerves  were 
proof  even  to  this  trial.    The  chamberlain,  with 

•  SMMtaroTflMEuIafSiHibnT  CCcciQ  to^SirChatlM  Ckmf 


affected  carelessness,  asked  him  who  be  was? 
He  said  that  he  was  servant  to  Mr.  Percy,  and 
looking  after  his  master's  coals.  "  Your  master," 
said  the  courtier,  "has  laid  in  a  good  stock  of 
fuel ;"  and,  without  adding  anything  else,  he  and 
Mounteagle  left  the  cellar.  When  they  were  gone 
their  way  Fawkes  hurried  to  acquaint  Percy  with 
their  visit,  and  ^en  returned  to  the  cellar,  resolute 
to  the  last,  hoping  against  hope !  At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (it  was  now  the  fifth  of 
November)  Fawkes  undid  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
and  came  forth,  booted  and  spurred,  to  look  about 
him.  At  that  instant,  and  before  he  could  move 
back,  he  was  seized  and  pinioned  .'by  a  party  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Sir  'Thomas  Kne- 
vett,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster.  If  the  despe- 
rado had  only  had  time  to  light  a  match  they 
would  all  have  been  blown  into  the  air  together. 
When  they  had  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  they 
searched  his  person  and  found  a  watch  (which  was 
not  common  then)  some  touchwood  and  tinder,  and 
some  slow  matehes.  Within  the  cellar  and  bdiind 
the  door  was  found  a  dark  lantern  with  a  light 
burning  in  it.  The  prisoner  was  carried  to  White- 
hall, and  there,  in  the  royal  bed-chamber,  he  was 
interrogated  by  the  king  and  council,  who  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  of  him,  bound  and  helpless  as  he 
was,  ion  his  voice  was  still  bold,  his  countenance 
unchanged,  and  he  returned  with  scorn  and  de- 
fiance their  inquisitive  glances.  His  name,  he 
said,  was  John  Johnson, — his  condition  that  of  a 
servant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percy.  He  boldly  avowed 
his  purpose,  and  said  he  was  sorry  it  was  not  done. 
When  pressed  to  disclose  who  were  his  accom- 
plices, he  replied  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  accuse 
any.  The  king  asked  how  he  could  have  the  heart 
to  destroy  his  children  and  so  many  innocent  souls 
that  must  have  suffered  ?  "  Dangerous  diseases," 
said  Fawkes,  "  require  desperate  remedies."  One 
.of  the  Scottish  courtiers  inquired  why  he  had  col- 
lected so  many  barrels  of  gunpowder  ?  "  One  of 
my  objects,"  said  the  conspirator,  "  was  to  blow 
Scotchmen  back  into  Scotland."  In  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  November  he  was  removed  to  the 
Tower,  James  sending  instrucdons  with  him  that 
he  was  to  be  put  through  all  the  grades- of  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  confession.*  For  three  or  four 
days  he  would  confess  nothing  (it  appears  that  he 
was  not  severely  tcartured  till  the  lOtb) ;  but  his 
accomplices  declared  themselves  by  flying  and 
toking  up  arms, — that  is,  all  of  them  except 
Tresham,  who  remained  in  London  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  showed  himself  openly  in  the 
streets,  and  even  went  to  the  council  to  offer  his 
services  in  apprehending  the  rebels.  Catesby  and 
Johu  Wright  had  departed  for  Dunchurch  the  pre- 
ceding, evening :  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright 
waited  till  they  learned  Fawkes's  arrest;  and 
Rookwood  and  Keyes,  who  were  little  known  in 
London,  determined  to  remain  to  see  what  would 

*  "  The  i^nUer  toriaim  ue  to  b«  lint  tued  unto  him,  tt  lie gtr 
gndtu  ad  iwM  tatdatwr,  and  u  God  speed  ;oa  in  ;our  good  votk.*^— 
lB«tnutiou,  Hot.  6,  In  tb*<8Uto  Faper  OSce, 
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follow.  In  Hid  morning  when  they  went  abroad 
they  found  that  all  was  known,  and  that  horror  and 
amazement  were  expressed  in  every  countenance. 
Keyes  then  left  London ;  but  Rookwood,  who  had 
placed  relays  of  his  fine  horses  all  the  way  to  Dun- 
church,  lingered  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  more  intelligence.  It  was  near  the  hour 
of  noon  when  he  took  horse ;  but,  once  mounted, 
he  rode  with  desperate  haste.  He  soon  put  the 
hill  of  Highgate  between  him  and  the  capital :  he 
spurred  across  Finchley  Common,  where  he  over- 
took Keyes,  who  kept  him  company  as  far  as 
Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  From  that  point  Rook- 
wood galloped  on  to  Brickhill,  where  he  overtook 
Catesby  and  John  Wright.  Soon  afterwards  they 
came  up  with  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright,  ana 
then  all  five  rode  together  with  headlong  speed, 
some  of  them  throwing  their  cloaks  into  the  hedge 
to  ride  the  lighter,  till  they  came  to  Ashby  St 
Legers,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  distance  from  London  was  eighty 
miles,  which  Rookwood  had  ridden  in  little  more 
than  six  hours.  If  they  had  chosen  to  ride  on  to 
some  sea-port  they  might  certainly  have  escaped 
with  their  lives;  but  they  had  no  such  design. 
Some  of  the  hunting  party,  with  whom  was  Winter, 
a  principal  conspirator,  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  in  the  house  of  Lady  Catesby,  at 
Ashby  St.  Legers,  and  were  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per when  Rookwood,  Percy,  and  the  others  from 
London,  entered  the  apartment,  covered  with  dirt, 
and  half  dead  with  fatigue.  Their  story  was  soon 
told ;  and  then  the  whole  party,  taking  with  them 
all  the  arms  they  could  find,  mounted  and  rode  off 
to  Dunchurch.  There  they  found  Sir  Everard 
Digby  surrounded  by  many  guests.  Catholic  gentle- 
men invited  to  hunt  on  Dunmoor,  but  fully  aware 
that  the  meeting  had  reference  to  some  avenging 
blow  to  be  struck  in  London,  though  only  a  few  of 
them  had  been  admitted  into  the  whole  of  the 
secret.  But  these  guests  presently  perceived  that 
the  main  plotters  had  miscarried,  and  so,  without 
standing  on  the  order  of  their  going,  they  stole 
away  in  the  course  of  the  night;  and  when  day 
dawned,  Digby,  Catesby,  Percy,-  Rookwood,  and 
the  rest,  were  left  alone,  with  a  few  servants  and 
retainers.  Catesby  knew  the  number  of  Catholics 
living  in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  he 
suggested  that  if  they  made  a  rapid  march  in  that 
direction  they  might  raise  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion. They  got  again  to  their  horses,  rode  through 
Warwick,  where  they  seized  some  cavalry  horses, 
leaving  their  own  tired  steeds  in  their  place,  and 
then  went  to  Grant's  house  at  Norbrook,  where,  it 
appears,  they  were  joined  by  a  few  servants,  and 
procured  some  arms.  They  then  rode  across  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire,  to  a  house)  belong- 
ing to  Stephen  Littleton,  called  Holbeach,  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  where  they  arrived  on 
Thiwsday  night  the  7th  of  November.  On  their 
way  they  had  called  upon  the  Catholics  to  arm  and 
follow  Aem ;  "  but  not  one  man,"  said  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  "  came  to  take  our  part,  though 


we  had  expected  so  many."  In  several  places  the 
Catholic  gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  telling  them  that  they  had 
brought  down  ruin  and  disgrace  on  than  and  their 
religion. 

By  this  time  the  conspirators  were  closely  fol- 
low^ by  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  sheriff  of  Worcester, 
attended  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  country  and 
the  whole  posse  condUUus.  Although  the  road 
was  open  towards  Wales,  they  resolved  to  stand  at 
bay,  and  defend  themselves  in  the  house  of  Hol- 
beach. If  their  people  had  remained  firm,  they 
might  possibly  have  repulsed  the  tumultuary  assault 
of  the  sheriff,  but  these  serving-men  stole  away 
during  the  night.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
whole  plot,  got  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  through 
fear ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  went  off,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  bring  up  succour.  Sir  Everard  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  some  damp 
gunpowder  which  they  were  drying  before  a  fire 
ignited  and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
Catesby  was  burnt  and  blackened  and  nearly  killed, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  others  were  seriously  in- 
jured. They  now  b^an  to  fear  that  God  disap- 
proved of  their  project;  and  Rookwood  and  otiiers, 
''  perceiving  (Sod  to  be  against  them,  prayed  before 
the  picture  of  our  Lady,  and  confessed  that  the  act 
was  so  bloody  as  they  desired  God  to  forgive 
them."  Robert  Winter,  filled  with  horror  and 
affright,  stole  out  of  the  house,  and  came  up  with 
Stephen  Littleton  in  a  wood  hard  by,  and  shortly 
after  his  evasion  Catesby's  servant,  Thomas  Bates, 
escaped  in  the  same  manner.  About  the  hour  of 
noon  Sir  Richard  Walsh  surrounded  the  mansion, 
and  summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
A  successful  resistance  was  now  hopeless;  but, 
preferring  to  die  where  they  stood,  to  suffering  the, 
horrid  death  prescribed  by  the  laws,  they  refused 
to  surrender,  and  de&ed  their  numerous  assailants. 
Upon  this,  tiie  sheriff  ordered  one  part  of  his  com- 
pany to  set  fire  to  the  hotise,  and  another  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  gates  of  the  court-yard.  The 
conspirators,  with  nothing  but  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  presented  themselves  as  marks  to  be  shot 
at.  Thomas  Winter  was  presently  hit  in  the  right 
arm  and  disabled.  "  Stand  by  me,  Tom,"  cried 
Catesby,  "  and  we  will  die  together."  And  pre- 
sently, as  they  were  standing  back  to  back,  they 
were  both  shot  through  the  body  with  two  bullets 
from  one  musket.  Catesby  crawled  into  the  house 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  seizing  an  ima*'^ 
the  Virgin  which  stood  in  the  vestibule,  clasp,  it 
to  his  bosom,  and  expired.  Two  other  merciful 
shots  dispatched  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Christopher  Wright,  and  another  wounded  Percy 
BO  badly  that  he  died  the  nest  day.  Rookwood, 
who  had  been  severely  hurt  in  the  morning,  by  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  was  woxinded  in  the  body 
with  a  pike,  and  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet. 
At  a  rush  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  other 
men,  wounded  and  disarmed,  were  seized  within 
the  house.    Sir  Everard  Digby  was  overtaken  near 
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DodW  by  the  hue-and-cry,  and  made  fast.  Ste- 
phen Littleton  and  Robert  Winter  ^rere  betrayed 
sereral  days  after  by  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Littleton  of 
Hagky,  in  whose  bouse  they  bad  been  secreted. 
Thomas  Bates,  Catesby's  servant,  was  .arrested  in 
Staffiffdahire;  Keyes  in  Warwickshire.  They 
were  all  carried  up  to  Ijondon,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  Tresham,  who  had  never  left  London, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  confident  of  his  own 
safety,  was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  the  12th  of  November,  or  four  days  after  the 
death  or  seizure  of  his  associates  at  Holbeach. 

Guido  Fawkea,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  not  only  by  lords  commis- 
sioners named  by  the  king,  but  also  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir 
William  Wood,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  No 
promises,  no  threats,  could  shake  his  firmness,  or 
disturb  his  self-possession.  When  urged  with  the 
argument  that  his  denial  of  the  names  of  his  com- 
panions was  useless,  because  by  their  flight  they 
had  been  sufficiently  discovered,  he  said,  "If  that 
be  so,  it  would  be  surperfluous  for  me  to  declare 
them,  seeing  by  that  circumstance  they  have  named 
themselves."  He  confessed  freely  to  all  his  own 
doing*,  said  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  rather  wished 
ten  thousand  deaths  than  to  accuse  Percy  or  any 
other.  But  he  was  told  that  Percy  and  several  of 
his  confederates  were  apprehended,  and  he  was 
racked  apparently  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal  en- 
durance. On  the  8th  of  November,  before  any 
violent  torture  was  applied,  he  signed  his  name  to 
a  deposition  with  a  bold  firm  hand ;  but  two  days 
afier  his  signature  to  a  fuller  statement,  in  which 
he  names  his  accomplices,  is  in  a  faint  and  trem- 
bling hand,  jagged  and  incomplete,  bearing  every 
appearance  of  being  written  in  bodily  agony.  The 
Christian  name  (Guido)  alone  is  completed,  and 
afler  it  there  is  a  scrawl  as  if  the  pen  had  fallen 
from  his  hand.*    This  single  incident  tells  a  tale 
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of  horror.  But  it  appears  that  Fawkes  never  put 
the  government  in  possession  of  a  single  secret 
with  which  they  were  not  previously  acquainted, 
and  that  he  would,  under  no  excruciating  pain,  im- 
peach the  Jesuits,  some  of  whom  were  suspected, 
from  the  beginning,  of  being  implicated  in  the 
plot.  Thus  his  examiners  were  barbarous  to  no 
purpose.  Bates,  the  servant  of  Catesby,  was  less 
able  to  go  through  the  ordeal :  he  confessed  what- 

•  JucBw,  Crimiml  Trial*. 


ever  was  wished,  and  was  the  first  to  implicate  the 
Jesuits.  Nor  was  Tresham  much  more  firm  than 
Bates ;  for,  though  he  did  not  implicate  the  priests 
in  the  gunpowder  treason,  he  confessed  that  Father 
Garnet  and  Father  Greenway  were  both  privy  and 
party  to  a  traitorous  correspondence  carried  on 
about  a  year  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  with  the 
coiut  of  Spain  by  Catesby  and  others.  Soon  after 
his  committal  to  the  Tower,  this  wretched  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  overreached  by  the  government 
he  saved,  was  attacked  by  an  agonizing  disease. 
In  his  extremity  of  weakness  he  was  allowed  the 
assistance  of  a  confidential  servant  and  the  society 
of  his  wife.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  at  the 
close  approach  of  death,  he  dictated  to  his  servant 
a  statement  in  which  he  most  solemnly  retracted 
all  that  he  had  confessed  about  Garnet  and  Green- 
way.  This  paper  he  signed,  and  made  his  man- 
servant and  a  female  servant  of  the  Tower '  put 
their  hands  to  it  as  witnesses.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  he  gave  this  statement  to  his  wife, 
charging  her  to  deliver  it  with  her  own  hands  to 
Cecil  ;*  and  he  expired  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning.  Catholic  writers  have  ascribed 
his  death  to  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  government. 
This  suspicion  seems  rather  groundless,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  some  state  secrets  re- 
specting the  discovery  of  the  plot  were  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  miserable  man. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1606,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  Garnet,  Greenway,  and  Ge- 
rard, all  three  English  Jesuits  who  had  been  lurking 
in  the  country  for  years.  The  trial  of  the  surviving 
chief  conspirators  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
January,  having  been  delayed  nearly  two  months, 
mainly  in  order  to  bring  in  the  priests,  and  to  get 
possession  of  the  persons  of  Baldwin,  a  Jesuit, 
Owen,  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  then  residing  in 
the  Flemish  dominions  of  the  Spaniards,  who  re- 
fused to  give  them  up.  On  the  day  of  the  trial, 
"  the  queen  and  the  prince  were  in  a  secret  place 
by  to  hear,  and  some  say  the  king  was  in  another." 
TTie  prisoners.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Robert  Winter, 
Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John  Grant, 
Guido  Fawkes,  Robert  Keyes,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Digby,  who  confessed 
the  indictment,  pleaded  not  guilty ;  not,  as  they 
observed,  because  they  denied  a  full  participation 
in  the  powder  plot,  but  because  the  indictment 
contained  many  things  to  which  they  were  stran- 
gers. The  evidence  produced  consisted  entirely  of 
the  written  depositions  of  the  prisoners  and  of  a 
servant  of  Sir  Everard  Digby.  No  witness  was 
orally  examined.  There  was  nothing  developed 
on  the  trial  to  connect  the  conspiracy  with  many 
English  Catholics  beyond  the  actual  plotters.  In- 
deed, the  Papists  in  general  regarded  the  whole 
aflfair  with  horror,  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  pathe- 

*  Tmham  declticd  that  h«  made  the  conbarion  mperting  Oaniet 
"  only  ta  atoid  ill  uaage"  Cthat  is  torture),  and  that  he  had  not 
"  aeen  Garnet  for  sixteen  Tears  beTore,  nor  neTer  had  letter  nor  mes- 
sage.from  him."  Father  Garnet  himself,  hla  friend  Mrs.  Anne  Vnui, 
and  other  witnesses,  subsequently  axieed  in  declaring  that  Garnet 
had  faeeo  with  Tresham  continually  in  various  places  until  within  a 
few  days  of  the  discoiery  of  the  (uapowdet  plot. 
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tically  lamented  that  the  project,  for  whidi  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  he  had  in  the  world,  was 
disapproved  by  CaSiolica  »nd  prieatB,  atnd  that 
the  act  which  brought  him  to  his  death  was 
considered  by  them  to  he  a  great  ma.  In  general 
the  principal  conspirators  again  denied  that  either 
Garnet  or  any  other  Jesuit  was  aware  of  the  pro- 
ject of  the  powder,  though  several  allowed  that 
they  had  frequent  conference  both  with  Garnet  and 
Oreenway.  In  extenuation,  l&ey  pleaded  tbe  suf- 
ferings they  and  their  famiUes  and  Mends  had  un- 
dergone,— the  violated  promises  of  the  king,  who 
before  his  accession  had  assured  them  of  tolera- 
tion,— ^their  despair  of  any  relief  from  the  esta- 
blished government, — their  dread  of  still  haniher 
persecution, — and  their  natural  desire  to  re-esta- 
Uish  what  they  considered  the  only  true  chureh  of 
Christ.  They  were  all  condemned  to  die  the  usual 
death  of  traitors,  and  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter — for  this  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  the 
government  was  likely  to  omit  an  iota  of  the  tor- 
turing and  bloody  law.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ro- 
bert Winter,  John  Grant,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
suffered  on  the  30th  of  January ;  Thomai  Winter, 
Rookwood,  Keyes,  and  GuidoFawkes — ^"  the  Devil 
of  the  Vault" — on  the  next  day :  they  all  died 
courageously,  repenting  of  their  intention,  but  pro- 
fessing an  unaltered  attachment  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  scene  chosen  for  their  exit  was  the 
■west  end  of  St  Paul's  churchyard. 

Before  they  were  led  to  the  scaflfold,  the  Jetoit 
Chffnet,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Tower,  having  been  discovered  hid 
in  a  secret  chamber  at  Hendlip,  near  Worcester, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Abingdon,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Lord  Mounteagle*.    The  other  two 

*Tbe  finding  of  Garnet  and  hii  Mend  Hall,  or  01di»m,  In  the 
Cilii0itt  old  maniioD  houae,  i<  one  of  the  moat  romantic  incidenta  we 


Jesuits,  Gerard  and  Gmenway,  «fter  many  adven- 
tures, effected  their  escape  to  the  Continent.  Gar- 
net, who  at  some  former  time  had  been  well  known 
to  Cecil,  was  treated  in  the  Tower  with  compa- 
rative leniency ;  and,  from  an  expression  of  regret 
used  by  a  digaitary  of  the  FroteBtant  church,  who 
afterwards  became  a  bishop,  we  may  presume  that 
he  was  never  laid  upon  the  tack.  But  bis  com- 
panion Hall,  or  Oldcom,  another  Jesuit,  who  was 
found  in  the  same  hiding-place  at  Hendlip, 
Garnet's  confidential  servant  Owen,  and  ano- 
ther servant  called  Chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  tortured  without  mercy,  as  also  'v^hout 
effect — for  no  one  of  them  would  confess  any- 
thing of  importance  against  Garnet  or  any  other 
Jesuit  or  priest  Owen,  after  undergoing  the 
minor  torments,  in  order  to  escape  the  rack, 
with  which  he  was  threatened  on  his  next  exa- 
mination, tore  open  his  bowels  with  a  blunt  knife, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  a  stratagem,  and  died 
true  to  his  master.  Whatever  was  the  extent  of 
Garnet's  guilt,  or  of  the  moral  obliquity  which  he 
derived  from  the  intriguing,  crafty  order  to  which 
he  belonged,'  he  was  indisputably  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  ability:  he  baffled  all  the 
court  lawyers  and  cunningest  statesmen  in  twenty 
successive  examinations.  They  could  never  get 
an  advantage  over  him,  nor  drive  him  into  a  con- 
tradiction or  an  admission  unfavourable  to  his 
case.*  But  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the 
Tower  a  certain  craft  had  attained  to  the  highest 
perfection;  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  de- 
are  noquaintad  with.  Mr,  Jaidioe  hai  given  the  AiU  aocoont.— See 
Cri'miiul  Triali. 

*  Coke,  in  hia  apeaeh  on  Oaroet'a  trial,  aaid  he  wa«  one  luviag 
**  many  excellent  gifts  and  endowments  of  nature  ;  by  birth  a  gen- 
tleman, by  education  a  scholar,  by  art  learned,  and  a  good  lingmst** 
The  whole  of  this  English  Jeaoit's  hiatoiy  is  Interesting.  At  one 
time  he  gained  his  livelihood  in  London  by  correcting  the  piesi  Ihr 
Tottel,  the  celebrated  prinler. 


Bnniw  Houu,~A«  tt  itood  io  UOO. 
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Tin  fimcicd  by  lomaiice-writeito,  but  wm  ptit 
iato  aetosl  operatioii  'within  those  )>onU)le 
mDs.  Some  of  the  most  revolting  pnuitices 
of  tke  laqaiskion  may  be  traced  in  this  Eng- 
liak  atate  ihtIsob.  Ciarnet's  keeper  «f  a  sudden 
inctended  to  be  his  friend, — to  venerate  him  as  a 
maityr ;  and  he  offered,  at  hie  own  great  hazaid, 
to  onvey  any  letten  the  prisoner  might  choose  to 
write  to  Vis  firiende.  Garnet  intrusted  to  him 
several  letters,  which  were  all  carried  to  the  coon- 
cS,  as  -were  ala»  the  aBswers- 1&  them ;  but  so 
c— liw  vaa  the  Jesuit,  that  there  wae  nothing  in 
this  caarTCspowknee  to  weigh  i^ainst  him.  Ftiil- 
iag  ia  tiua  experimeBt,  the  lientenant  of  the  Tower 
removed  Hall,  or  Oldeom,  to  a  cril  next  to  that  of 
his  fiiemd  Qamet,  and  t^ey  were  both  informed 
by  tke  keeper,  who  lecomaoended  extreme  caution 
aad  Mcrecy,  that,  by  opening  a  coneealed  do<n', 
they  ni^t  easily  cenyerse  together.  The  terapta- 
dso  wae  irrenatibk,  and  both  the  Jesaits  fell  into 
tfe  trap.  E«lwa>d  Forset,  a  maa  of  some  learn- 
ing and  a  magistrate,  sad  Lochersoe,  a  secretary 
of  Cccil'a,  wlw  had  tried  his  ears  before  at  eaves- 
diwppmg,  were  placed  in  siteh  a  position  between 
tbe  two  ceUs  that  they  could  overhear  nearly  every 
wead  dK  parieonerB«tteied;  and  as  they  conversed 
they  took  notes  of  aH  that  was  said.  Their  main 
ssbject  was  how  they  should  arrange  their  de- 
fence. Ghonet  said  that  he  nnist  needs  eonfieas 
that  be  bafd  been  at  White- Wdobs,  in  Enfield 
Cbsne,  with  the  conspirators,  bnt  that  he  would 
iwawtarn  that  he  had  not  been  there  since  B«r- 
Uiolonicw-tye.  "  And  in  troth,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
weQ  penoaded  that  I  shall  whid  myself  out  of 
tUa  matter."  Ob  the  folkwing  day  the  csoversa- 
tisQ  was  renewed,  the  eavesdroppers  being  at 
their  poet  aa  befixte.  Garnet  said  several  things 
whi^  went  t»  connect  him  with  the  conspirators ; 
ukd  he  told  Hall  that,  ^  the  nest  visitation  of  the 
caaanoBsimera,  they  must  both  "  expect  either  to 
go  to  the  rack,  or  to  pass  qnietly  with  the  rest." 
He  alao  added,  that  he  had  beard  that  one  Junes, 
or  Johnson,  kad  been  ufon  the  rack  for  three 
hamrr.  In  the  thkd  conversation,  HaU,  or  Old- 
oom,  rdated  how  he  had  been  examined,  uid 
what  he  had  saod.  Garnet  said,  "  If  they  exar 
iBioe  me  any  saare,  I  will  urge  them  to  Imng 
ptoofii  against  me,  for  they  speak  of  three  or  four 
witncnsfn."  Inafouth  eoaverseticHi  there  dropped 
notluiig  of  any  consequence.  Bat  the  commis- 
SKncnthooglrt  that  the;  had  already  enough  to 
drive  dM  matter  home.  Garnet  had  hitherto  de- 
nied all  acquaintance  with  the  first  stages  of  the 
pfet:  he  tuad  OldoMm  were  now  eluirged  with 
their  own  wonb;  and  at  first  they  boldly  denied 
having  uttered  than.  Oldeora,  however,  con- 
feaaed  to  their  truth  on  tke  rack.  Still  Garnet 
hdd  oat;  and,  when  showed  Oldcom's  examina- 
tion, he  said  that  bis  friend  might  accuse  himself 
&lsely,  bat  that  he  would  not  accuse  himself. 
Acootding  to  the  Catholic  accoimt,  he  was  then 
led  to  the  n^  and  made  sundry  admissions  to 


escape  tortttre;  but,  according  to  govermncat 
documents,  wUch,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  kk 
many  essentials  open  to  donbt,  he  began  to  can- 
fesB  from  his  inward  conviction  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  persist  in  denyi^  a  &ct,  avowed  by 
Oldcom,  and  supported  by  Forset  and  I«cfaer- 
8on.  After  mnch  subtilizing  and  equivocating, 
he  waa  driven  to  admit  that,  when  Fawkes  went 
over  to  Flanders,  he  had  given  him  a  reeem- 
mendatory  letter  to  his  brothier  Jesuit,  Baldwin ; 
iffid,  &iaUy,  that  the  design  of  Mowing  wp  the 
ParUaatent  Houae  widi  gunpowder  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  as  £»  back  aa  the  month  of  July  of 
the  preceding  year,  by  Qreenway,  who  had  re- 
ceived it  in  coidieaBton  fteat  Caterirv,  and,  aa  he 
bdieved,  from  Thomaa Winter  also.  But  be  added 
that  he  had  eanwstly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Catesby,  and  desived  Cb'eenway  to  do  the  same.. 
He  further  stated  that  Catesby  had  at  one  time 
propoanded  a  cpestioM  to  him,  ia  general  tena^ 
as  to  die  lawfufaieBa  of  a  dengn  meant  to  promete 
the  Catholie  rdigion,  in  the  execution  of  wfaicli  k 
wonkl  be  necessary  to  dcrtrey  a  £ew  CathdUe 
friends  together  with  a  greal  many  beretieal  ene- 
miet.  And  he  said  limt,  in  ignorance  of  what. 
Catesby's  design  really  was,  be  had  replied,  thi^ 
"  in  case  tbe  object  was  clearly  good,  and  eonld 
be  effected  by  no  stber  means,  it  might  be  lawfol 
among  maay  noccnts  to  destroy  some  innocents." 
Oldcom,  who  waa  no  longer  of  any  use,  was  no>w 
sent  down  to  Worcester,  vrith  Mr.  Abington,  the 
owner  ef  the  hoose  at  Hendlip,  and  a  priest  named 
Strange,  to  be  tried  by  a  special  eommissieD. 
Abingtcn,  whose  sole  (rfGencc  appears  to  have  been 
the  eoneeafaBent  of  the  two  Jesuits,  received  the 
king's  pardon,  through  has  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Monnteagle ;  Oldcom  and  Strange,  together  with 
several  other  persons,  were  execi^ed.  The  Roman 
chorch  wBwisely  and  imjustly  put  the  neme  of 
Oldcom  on  its  roll  of  martyrs. 

On  the  3rd  of  Mardt  "  Henry  Garnet,  Kiperior 
to  the  Jesuits  in  England,"  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  before  a  special  commission  in 
Guildhall.  The  case  excited  immense  interest; 
all  tke  members  of  parliament  attended ;  the  king 
himself  was  present  in  a  bj-comer,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella  Staart  in  another.  Coke  had  again  a 
grand  opportunity  for  display,  and  he  spoke  for 
some  hoars.  When  tbe  Jesuit  replied,  he  was 
not  permitted  so  much  space.  Coke  interrupted 
him  continually ;  the  commissionere  on  the  bench 
interrupted  bim ;  and  James,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  a  respect  for  his  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, declared  that  the  Jesuit  had  not  fair  {^y 
allowed  him.  Garnet  pleaded  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  powder 
treason ;  and  that  be  could  not,  by  the  laws  of  his 
church,  reveal  any  secret  which  luid  been  received 
under  die  sacred  seal  of  confession.  He  carried 
himself  very  g^vely  and  temperately,  and  half 
charmed  .that  immense  audience;  but,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  depositions  obtained  in  the  Tower, 
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and  the  oaths  of  Forset  and  Lochereon,  "  the 
spials  set  of  purpose,"  a  verdict  of  guilty  -was  re- 
turned, and  the  lord  chief  justice  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering. 
During  the  whole  trial  they  extracted  nothing  from 
the  Jesuit:  they  had  expected  great  discoveries, 
but  they  made  none.*  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
htirried  to  execution,  Garnet  was  kept  six  weeks 
in  prison,  during  which  the  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  wring  mrther  avowals  from  him,  and  to 
lead  him  to  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the 
society  to  ^which  he  belonged.  In  the  first  pur- 
pose they  entirely  failed,  but  in  the  second  they 
partially  succeeded ;  and,  if  the  declarations  con- 
cerning equivocation  were  fairly  obtained,  and  if 
he  expressed  his  real  feelings,  the  Jesuit  certainly 
entertained  "  opinions  as  inconsistent  with  all 
good  government  as  they  were  contrary  to  sound 
morality."t  It  happened,  however,  rather  unfor- 
tunately, that  King  James,  and  his  ministers,  and 
their  predecessors,  had  made  opinions  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  Jesuit  the  fixed  rules  of  at 
least  their  political  conduct.  Garnet  was  executed 
on  the  3rd  of  May  j  and  Cecil  got  the  order  of  the 
Garter  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  in'the  detec- 
tion of  the  plot  and  his  "constant  dealing  in 
matters  of  religion."  Several  other  Catholics 
were  put  to  death  in  Warwickshire  and  the  ad- 
joining counties ;  some  for  being  personally  con- 
cerned, some  for  harbouring  priests  and  pro- 
claimed traitors.  There  were  other  victims  of  a 
more  elevated  rank,  but  not  one  of  these  was 
punished  capitally.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  kinsman  of  the  traitor  Percy,  was  seized 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and, 
after  the  capture  of  the  conspirators  at  Holbeach, 
the  three  Catholic  lords,  Stourton,  Mordaunt,  and 
Montague,  were  arrested,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  all  meant  to  be  absent  from  parliament,  and 
therefore  must  have  known  of  the  gunpowder 
treason.  No  one  of  them  was  ever  put  upon  a 
fair  trial,  but  the  ^ar  Chamber  arbitrarily  con- 
demned them  to  heavy  fines,  and  to  imprisonment 
during  thfe  king's  pleasure.  The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  closely 
examined  many  times.  He  demanded  a  public 
trial ;  but  in  the  month  of  June  they  brought  him 
up  to  the  Star  Chamber,  and  there  accused  him  of 
having  sought  to  be  the  head  of  the  Papists,  and 
a  "  promoter  of  toleration;"  of  having  admitted 
Percy,  a  Catholic,  to  be  a  gentleman-pensioner, 
without  exacting  from  him  the  proper  oaths,  and 
of  having  preferred  the  safety  of  his  money  to  the 
safety  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  James  and  his 
ministers  believed  that  Northumberland  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  conspirators  had  intended  to 
oflFer  the  regency  or  protectorship ;  but  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  in  the  Slar  Chamber.    The 

•  ■■  I  wKi  aHurrd  then  was  noUiing  that  was  not  known  before  by 
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earl  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  life.* 

The  parliament,  which  was  to  have  been  blown 
into  the  air  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  on  the  21st  of  January,  1606. 
The  penal  statutes  had  made  a  few  madmen,  and, 
as  if  the  dominant  party  wished  to  make  more, 
they  immediately  called  for  an  increase  of  severity. 
James  tried  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  the 
Commons,  by  which  attempt  he   put  his    own 
orthodoxy  in  question ;  and,  as  he  had  chosen  this 
unlucky  moment  for  opening  a  matrimonial  n^o- 
tiation  for  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  with  the  most 
Catholic  court  of  Spain,  the  Puritans  b^an  to 
murmur  that  he  was  little  better  than  a  Papist 
himself.     Laws  the    most  irritating,  oppressive, 
and  cruel,  against  the  whole  body  of  Catholics, 
were  carried  through  both  Houses  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities ;  and  James,  more  from  fear  than 
from  any  other  motive,  assented  to  them.    A  few 
of  these  laws  will  give  a  notion  of  the  spirit  that 
was  abroad.    No  Catholic  recusant  was  to  appear 
at  court,  to  live  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion  more  than 
five  miles  from  his  home,  without  especial  license, 
signed  by  four  magistrates.    No  recusant  was  to 
practice  in  surgery,  physic,  or  law;   to  act    as 
judge,  clerk,  or  officer,  in  any  court  or  corporation, 
or  perform  the  office  of  administrator,  executor,  or 
guardian.     In  all  cases  of  marriage  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic   priest, 
the  husband,  being  a  Catholic,  could   have   no 
claim  on  the  property  of  the  wife,  nor  the  wife, 
if  a  Catholic,  on  that  of  the  husband.      Every 
Catholic  that  neglected  to  have  his  child  bap- 
tised within  a  month  of  its  birth,  by  a  Protest- 
ant minister,  was  to  pay  for  each  omission  100/. ; 
and  20/.  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  burying  any- 
body in  any  other  place  than  a  churchyuxi  of  the 
establishment.     Every  householder  keeping  Ca- 
tholic servants  was  to  pay  for  each   individual 
10/.  per  lunar  month,  and  the  same  sum  was  to 
be  paid  for  each  Catholic  guest  he  might  enter- 
tain.   Every  Catholic  recusant  was  declared  to  be 
in  all  respects  excommimicated :  his  house  might 
be  broken  open  and  searched,  his  books  and  furni- 
ture,   "having    any    relation   to    his   idolatrous 
worship,"  might  be  burnt,  his  horses  and  arms 
taken  from  him  at  any  moment  by  the  order  of  a 
magistrate.     A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised 
in  which  was  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  right  of  interfering 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  England.     Such  Catholics  aa 
would  take  this  oath  were  liable  only  to  the  pe- 
nalties which  have  been  enumerated ;  but  such  as 

•  JardiM,  Criminal  Triala.  The  second  Tolame  of  this  work — 
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nfnaed  the  oath  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  Ufe, 
tnd  to  forfeit  thdr  personal  property  and  the  rents 
of  their  lands.  It  was  expected  that  most  of 
the  P&pists  would  take  this  oath,  which  did  not 
trench  on  any  religious  dogma;  but  it  was 
\o&isd.  with  offensive  epithets,  and  though  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Eng- 
land decided  in  its  favour,  the  Jesuits  condemned 
it,  and  the  pope,  Paul  Y.,  forbade  it  in  a  breve, 
which  Bladrwall,  the  archpriest,  had  the  courage 
to  publish  to  his  congregation,  though  he  himself 
would  have  recommended  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
Blackw&ll,  who  was  seventy  years  old,  was  soon 
lo^ed  in  a  prison,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  which  happened  six  or  seven  years  after. 
Dniry,  another  priest,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartoed.  James  fondly  thought  that  he  could 
decide  the  question  of  the  oath  with  his  theological 
pen ;  and,  with  some  assistance  from  Jiis  divines, 
he  brought  out  a  tract  entitled,  '  An  Apology  for 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.'  Parsons,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit,  and  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  who,  according 
to  no  fitvounible  judge,*  "  had  the  best  pen  of  his 
time  for  controversy,"  replied  to  the  Apology. 
James  rejoined  by  publishmg  what  he  called  '  A 
Monitory  Preface.'  To  Parsons,  he  said,  the  fittest 
answer  would  be  a  rope.  Bellarmino,  who  had  ap- 
peared under  a  feigned  name,  was  not  more  gently 
treated.  "An obscure  author,"  said  his  majesty,  "is 
this,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  being  yet  little  laiovm 
to  the  world  for  any  other  of  his  works ;  and  there- 
fore must  he  be  a  very  desperate  fellow  in  begin- 
ning his  aprentisage,  not  only  to  refute,  but  to  rail 
upon  a  king."  James's  courtiers,  including  most 
of  his  bishops,  told  him  that  he  had  completely 
vanquished  his  opponents,  and  gained  immortal 
fame ;  the  Catholics  (and  not  a  few  Protestants) 
thought  that  he  had  done  a  very  silly  thing,  and 
hisbrodto:  princes,  that  he  had  d^raded  the  royal 
dignity. 

He  was  by  this  time  in  great  distress  for 
money.  The  Commons  seemed  disposed  to  vote 
a  liberal  subsidy,  but  the  bill  lay  a  good  whil«  on 
their  table,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  decision 
that  it  should  not  pass  till  they  had  prepared  their 
list  of  grievances.  The  king,  who  abhorred  the 
word  grievance,  had  to  digest,  as  he  could,  sixteen 
long  articles ;  but  he  evaded  the  question  of  re- 
dress, and  the  Commons  kept  aloof  from  the  sub- 
sidy. Cecil  and  the  other  ministers  made  half- 
promises  in  their  master's  name;  the  House  of 
Lords  was  wondrously  loyal  and  liberal,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  the  Com- 
mons voted  three  subsidies  and  six  fifteenths. 
While  the  money  question  was  pending  a  report 
was  spread  that  the  king,  who  was  away  hunting, 
was  assassiuated  at  Oaldng,  in  Berksliire,  together 
with  his  three  favourites,  Philip  Herbert  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  Sir  John  Ramsay,  and  Sir  James 
Hay,  "  which  treason  some  said  was  performed 
by  En^ish  Jesuits,  some  by  Scots  in  womens'  ap- 
parel, and  others  said  by.  Spaniards  and  French- 
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men ;  but  most  reports  agreed  that  the  king  was 
stabbed  with  an  envenomed  knife."*  Others, 
however,  would  have  it,  that  the  thing  had  not 
been  done  with  a  poisoned  knife,  but  that  the  king 
had  been  amothered  in  his  bed  as  he  lay  asleep ; 
while  others  were  equally  sure  that  he  had  been 
shot  with  a  pistol  as  he  was  riding  out  on  horse- 
back. There  was  a  great  consternation  both  in 
the  Parliament  House  and  in  the  city,  with  great 
weeping  and  lamentation  of  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  maids  and  wives,  who  again  expected  an 
English  St.  Bartholomew's.  But  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  James  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Whitehall,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by 
the  people.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Cecil — 
perhaps  the  king  himself — ^was  no  stranger  to  the 
origin  of  this  bruit,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
quickened  the  generosity  of  the  Commons.  Having 
got  the  subsidies,  James  prorogued  parliament  on 
the  27th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  November. 

In  the  month  of  July  James  received  a  visit 
from  his  brother-in-law.  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark;  and  in  the  round  of  costly  feasts, 
hunts,  and  entertainments,  which  he  gave  on  this 
occasion,  he  forgot  the  Commons,  Garnet,  the 
gunpowder-plot,  and  all  state  matters  whatsoever. 
A  satirical  letter-writer  of  the  time  observes  that 
the  parliament  had  voted  the  subsidies  very  season- 
ably, so  that  the  court  was  able  to  show  off  to 
advantage,  and  to  entertain  the  royal  Dane  with 
shows,  sights,  and  banquetings  from  mom  till 
eve.t  "  This  short  month  of  his  stay,"  says  ano- 
ther contemporary,  "  carried  with  it  as  pleasing  a 
countenance  on  every  side,  and  their  recreations 
and  pastimes  flew  as  high  a  flight  as  Love  mounted 
upon  the  wings  of  Art  and  Fancy,  the  suitable  na- 
ture of  the  season,  or  Time's  swift  foot  could  pos- 
sibly arrive  at.  The  court,  city,  and  some  parts  of 
the  country,  with  banquetings,  masques,  dancings, 
tiltings,  barriers,  and  other  gallantry  (besides  the 
manly  sports  of  wrestling  and  the  brutish  sports 
of  baiting  wild  beasts),  swelled  to  such  a  greatness, 
as  if  there  were  an  intention  in  every  particular 
man  this  way  to  have  blown  up  himself."!  We 
possess  too  many  corroborative  accounts  of  these 
entertainments  to  doubt  that  they  were  gross  and 
indecorous.  At  a  feast  given  by  Cecil  at  Theobalds 
the  two  mighty  princes,  James  and  Christian,  got  so 
drunk  that  his  English  majesty  was  carried  to  bed- 
in  the  arms  of  his  courtiers,  and  his  Danish  majesty 
mistook  his  bed-chamber,  and  offered  the  last  of 
insults  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  the  hand- 
some and  spirited  wife  of  the  lord  high  edmiral  of 
England.  But  at  the  same  great  entertainment 
James's  subjects,  ladies  as  wdl  as  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  gave  proof  that  they  were 
capable  of  following  the  example  of  their  sove- 
reign.    "  Men,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  who  had 

•  Stow. 
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been  shy  of  good  liquor  before,  nov  wtllowed  in 
beastly  delights;  the  ladies  abandoned  their 
sobriety,  and  were  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxica- 
tion."* 

The  royal  Dane  was  scarcely  gone  when  there 
•rrived  another  erpensive  guest,  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Vaudemont,  one  of  James's  kinsmen  of  the 
House  of  Quise,  who  brought  an  immense  retinue 
with  him.  This  led  to  fresh  festivities  aud  hunts, 
during  which  James  could  find  no  time  to  attend 
to  business,  though  he  now  and  then  could  steal  a 
day  or  two  to  give  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 
were  intent  on  proving,  by  scripture  andmstory, 
the  royal  supremacy,  «nd  the  grand  fact,  that  in 
all  ages  the  authority  of  kings  governed  aud  ruled 
the  church — doctrines  most  unpalatable  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  tending  to  disgust 
them  with  the  project  of  the  imion  which  James 
had  BO  much  at  heart.  At  last  Vaudemont  de- 
parted, and  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  parliament  met  again.  The  Com- 
'mons  had  voted  their  money,  and  now  the  king 
returned  his  answer  to  their  grievances,  the  greater 
part  of  which  referred  to  grants,  made  to  particu- 
lar persons,  of  the  nature  of  monopolies.  These 
grants,  for  the  most  part,  James  defended  with 
arguments ;  but  in  some  cases  he  remitted  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  courts  of  law.  In  the 
former  session  James  had  caused  to  be  introduced 

*  Han-inxlon.  Nug.  Ant. 


and  debated  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland :  the  subject  was  now 
again  taken  up  with  great  earnestness,  and  Bacon 
was  prepared  with  a  great  and  statesmanlike 
speech  in  support  of  the  measure.  But  the  two 
countries  were  in  no  respects  'prepared ;  the  anti- 
pathies, prejudices,  and  hostilities  of  centuries, 
were  not  to  be  cured  in  three  short  years;  and 
many  recent  circumstances  and  indications  had 
tended  greatly  to  indispose  men's  minds  on  either 
side  the  Tweed  to  the  grand  political  experiment. 
James  had  so  openly  aud  coarsely  announced  his 
creed  of  prerogative  that  alarms  were  excited,  and 
people  were  averse  to  any  measure  that  might  in- 
crease his  sovereign  power.  We  have  already 
mentioned  his  determined  predilection  for  episco- 
pacy; and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
state  imion  woidd  be  accompanied  by  a  church 
union,  the  Scots  being  made  to  conform  to  the 
Anglican  establishment,  which  they  regarded,  and 
which  James  himself  had  at  one  time  professed  to 
regard,  as  something  little  short  of  Papistry.  The 
king,  moreover,  had  dwelt  continually  upon  the 
great  superiority  of  the  laws  of  England,  which 
the  Scots  had  no  inclination  to  adopt.  Nor  is  it 
ever  easy  to  change  the  laws  and  institutions  of  r 
people  except  by  absolute  conquest.  The  Scots 
were  justly  proud  of  their  hardly  contested  and 
preserved  independence :  they  regarded  with  in- 
dignation and  horror  everything  which  seemed  to 
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fix  the  badge  of  submiBsion  or  inferiority  upon 
tkin.    The  English,  on  the  other  side,  scarcely 
Jen  poud,  were  avowedly  averse  to  admitting  the 
Soots  to  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  the  king's  indis- 
dction,  at  the  commencement  of  his    reign,  in 
lavishing  English  money,  posts,  and  titles  upon 
some  Scottish  &Yourites,  had  raised  a  popular  cla- 
moor  that  die  country  was  to  be  overrun  and  de- 
Tooied  by  their  poor  and  hungry  neighbours.     At 
difiGerent  stages  (^  the  debates  several  members  of 
the  Commons  gave  full  expression  to  the  most 
ai^ry  and  contemptnous  feding  against  James's* 
coontryroen.  One  speaker  quotra  Smpture  to  show 
that  the  miion  was  altogether  unfit  and  unnatural. 
He  bronght  in  the  comparison  of  the  families  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  whidi,  joining,  soon  grew  to 
difference,  and  to  the  words  Fade  lu  eui  dextram, 
et  ego  ad  sinulram  (go  thou  to  the  right  hand, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  left).     Sir  Christopher  Pigot, 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  expressed  his  asto- 
nishmait  and  horror  at  the  notion  of  a  luiion  be- 
twem  a  rich  and  fertile  country  like  England, 
and  a  land  like  Scotland,  poor,  barren,  and  dis- 
graced by  nature — between  rich,  frank,  and  honest 
men,  and  a  proud,  beggarly,  and  traitorous  race; 
and,  giving  still  fiirther  licence  to  his  rhetoric,  he 
declared  that  the  difierence  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Soot  was  the  same  as  that  between  a  judge 
and  a  thief!     The  whole  Scottish  nation  hotly  re- 
sented these  gross  insults,  and  threatened  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  them.  James,  in  an  agony  of  alarm, 
rebuked  Cecil  for  allowing  such   expressions  to 
pass  unnoticed;  and  he  declared  to  his  coimcil 
that  the  insult  touched  him  as  a  Scot.     Next  he 
rebuked  and  threatened  the  Commons,  who  there- 
upon expelled  Pigot,  and  even  committed  him  to 
the  Tower.     In  the  session  of  1604  the  English 
and  Scotch  commissioners  had  agreed  to  the  en- 
tire alvogation  of  all  hostile  laws  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  the  abolition  of  border  courts  and 
cuatoms,  and  to  a  free  intercourse  of  trade  through- 
out the  king's  dominions.    James  had  also,  very 
soon  af^  ius  accession,  both  on  coins  and  in  pro- 
damations,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  here,  in  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
■topped,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  salutary  operation 
of  tmie  and  peaceful  intercourse.     But  he  drove 
on  to  his  end,  and  was  greatly  enraged  with  the 
Ccmunons  when  they  rejected  his  proposition  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  ante-nati,  or  Scots  bom 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne.     A 
dedsian,  however,  soon  after  obtained  in  the  courts 
of  law,  extended  the  rights  of  naturalization  to  all 
Scots  who  were  nost-nati,  or  bom  after  the  king's 
accession ;  so  tnat  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  mass  of  the  Scots  would  become  natural  sub- 
jects of  the  English  crown.    The  Commons  did 
not  venture  to  call  in  question  this  right  of  the 
post-nati,  though  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not 
admit  it  with  very  good  will.    When  urged  to  go 
ftither  they  invented  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and 
delays,  which  called  forth  another  harsh  schooling 
from  the  king.     In  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses, 


which  had  the  haughtiness  but  not  the  dignity  of 
Elizabeth,  he  threatened  to  abandon  London,  and  fix 
his  residence  at  York  or  Berwick ;  and  he  alluded 
with  bitterness  to  certain  discourses  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Commons  House.  "  I  looked," 
cried  James,  "  for  no  such  fruits  at  your  hands — 
such  personal  discourses  and  speeches,  which,  of 
all  other,  I  looked  you  should  avoid,  as  not  be- 
seeming the  gravity  of  your  assembly.  I  am  your 
king;  I  am  placed  to  govern  you,  and  shall 
answer  for  your  errors ;  I  am  a  man  of  fiesh  and 
blood,  and  have  my  passions  and  affections  as 
other  men ;  I  pray  you,  do  not  too  far  move  ma 
to  do  that  which  my  power  may  tempt  me  unto."* 
The  Commons,  who  had  already  learned  that 
James  could  bark  better  than  he  could  bite,  would 
not  take  this  castigation  in  silence.  They  made 
known  to  him,  through  the  Speaker,  their  earnest 
derire  that  he  would  listen  to  no  private  reports  of 
their  doings,  but  take  his  information  of  the 
House's  meaning  finm  Uiemselves ;  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  allow  such  members  as  he  had 
blamed  to  clear  themselves  in  his  hearing,  and 
that  he  would,  by  some  gracious  message,  let 
them  know  that  they  might  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  their  places  without  restraint  or  fear.  On 
the  very  next  day  he  civilly  replied,  through  the 
Speaker,  that  he  wished  to  preserve  Uieir  privi- 
leges, especially  that  of  liberty  of  speech.t  And 
yet,  a  very  few  days  after  this  message,  he  was 
interfering  again,  and  commenting  on  their 
speeches,  telling  them  that  they  were  too  much 
given  to  the  discussion  of  matters  above  their 
comprehension.  Nay,  when  they  moved  the 
reading  of  a  petition,  which  contained  strong 
remonstrances  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  now 
growing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  royal 
countenance,  and  in  favour  of  the  deprived  and 
persecuted  Puritan  preachers,  the  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  orders  received,  told  the  House  that  his 
majesty  reserved  these  matters  to  himself,  and 
would  not  be  pressed  thereon.  Some  members 
cried  out  that  this  was  an  infringement  of  their 
liberties;  but  the  Speaker  told  them  (and  tmly 
enough)  that  there  were  many  precedents, — thiU; 
the  late  queen  had  often  restrained  the  House  from 
meddling  in  politics  of  divers  kinds.  A  motion 
was  then  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  search  for  precedents  that  "  do  concern  any 
messages  fitjm  the  sovereign  magistrate,  king  or 
queen,  of  this  realm,  touching  petitions  offer^  to 
the  House  of  Commons."  But  here  James  sent 
down  a  second  message,  telling  the  House,  that, 
though  the  petition  contained  matter  whereof  they 
could  not  properly  take  cognizance,  yet,  if  they 
thought  gomi  to  have  it  read,  he  was  not  against 
the  reading.  The  Commons  were  mollified,  and 
the  petition  was  at  last,  "with  general  liking, 
agreed  to  sleep."  In  this  same  session  the  mer- 
chants presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  upon 
the  grievances  they  sustained  fix>m  Spain,  entering 
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largely  into  the  cruelties  which  they  and  their 
mariners  suffered,  particularly  in  the  New  World, 
•which  the  jealous  Spaniards  still  pretended  to 
close  against  all  mankind.  The  Commons  named 
a  committee ;  and,  when  the  committee  had  made 
its  report,  they  prayed  a  conference  with  the 
Lords.  The  Upper  House  was  a  mere  branch  of 
the  court,  and  so  the  Lords  intimated  that  it  was 
an  imusual  matter  for  the  Commons  to  enter 
npon.  At  length,  however,  they  granted  the  con- 
ference, and  Bacon  reported  its  result.  Cecil  was 
of  course  the  principal  speaker  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords.  He  had  the  double  task  of  removing  the 
odium  from  Spain  (for  James  was  more  and  more 
inclined  to  a  close  alliance  with  that  monarchy), 
and  of  supporting  his  master's  high  notions  touch- 
ing the  prerogative.  After  considerably  extenu- 
ating the  wrongs  imputed  to  Spain  (the  merchants 
had  greatly  exaggerated  their  case,  but  the  Spa- 
nish principle  was  monstrous),  he  went  on  to 
argue  that,  by  law,  the  crown  of  England  was  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  power  of  peace  and  war, 
and  that  petitions  made  in  parliament  inter- 
meddling with  such  matters  were  futile  and  in- 
convenient J  that,  if  parliaments  have  ever  been 
made  acquainted  with  matter  of  peace  or  war  in  a 
general  way,  it  was  either  when  the  king  and 
council  conceived  that  it  was  material  to  have 
some  declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
people,  or  else  when  they  needed  money  for  the 
charges  of  the  war,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
sure  enough  to  hear  of  it.  The  Lords  would 
make  a  good  construction  of  the  Commons'  desire ; 
but,  as  Cecil  told  them,  they  could  not  concur  in 
the  petition.  Henry  Howard  (one  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Surrey),  now  Earl  of  Nordiampton, 
and  the  most  thorough-going  courtier,  followed 
Cecil,  and  told  the  Commons  3iat  their  duties  were 
confined  to  the  places  which  they  represented, 
that  they  had  "  a  private  and  local  wisdom  accord- 
ing to  that  compass,  but  were  not  fit  to  examine  or 
determine  secrets  of  state."  It  appears  that  the 
Commons  submitted,  and  gave  up  the  merchants' 
petition.  But  the  outcry  out  of  doors  was  loud, 
and  became  the  louder  as  James  further  betrayed 
his  leaning  to  Spain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1607,  he  prorogued  the  par- 
liament till  the  month  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  but,  in  effect,  it  did  not  meet  again  till  Fe- 
bruary, 1610.  While  it  was  still  sitting,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1607,  lawless  assemblages  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  suddenly  observed  in 
Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire. The  king  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  at  first 
thought  that  it  must  be  an  organised  insurrection, 
got  up  either  by  the  Papists  or  by  the  Puritans,  who 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  government.  But 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  resembled  the 
agricultural  riots  about  enclosures  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.*  The  forfeitures  of 
the  estates  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  gunpowder-plot  tlttew  the  lands 

*  See  ante,  toL  U.  p.  iSO. 


into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  enclosed 
many  tracts  where  the  former  owners  had  allowed 
the  peasantry  right  of  common.  Through  the 
blundering  statutes  against  enclosures,  the  people 
might  consider  themselves  justified  by  Viw  in  op- 
posing these  encroachments.  At  Hill  Norton,  in 
Warwickshire  (formerly  an  estate  of  the  Tres- 
hams),  they  assembled  to  the  number  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  in  other  places  they  were  still  more  nume- 
rous. They  cut  and  broke  down  hedges,  filled  up 
flitches,  and  laid  open  all  such  enclosed  fields  as 
had  formerly  been  free  and  common.  They  termed 
themselves  "Levellers;"  and  they  "bent"  all 
their  strength  to  level  and  lay  open  the  old  com- 
mons without  exercising  any  manner  of  thefl  or 
violence  upon  any  man's  person,  goods,  or  cattle." 
There  was,  in  fact,  an  order  in  their  disorder ;  and 
not  a  single  crime  or  atrocity  was  committed, 
though,  for  a  time,  in  whole  districts,  rich  and  poor 
were  at  their  mercy.  At  first  they  had  no  parti- 
cular leader,  but  afterwards  they  placed  at  their 
head  "  a  base  fellow,"  called  John  Rieynolds,  whom 
they  siHmcmed  Captain  Pouch,  from  a  large  pouch 
or  purse  which  he  wore  by  his  side.  This  poor 
fellow  was  a  madman.  He  assured  the  ignorant 
peasantry  that  he  had  authority  from  the  king's 
majesty  to- throw  down  the  new  enclosures,  and 
that  he  was  sent  from  God  to  satisfy  men  of  all 
degrees.  As  in  a  recent  case  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar kind,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  invulne- 
rable— that  neither  bullet  nor  arrow  could  harm 
him ;  and  he  further  assured  the  poor  clowns  and 
their  wives  that  he  kept  a  spell  in  his  pouch 
which  would  protect  them  all,  provided  only  they 
abstained  from  evil  deeds  and  cursing  and  swearing. 
Wlien  commanded  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
they  told  the  magistrates  that  they  were  only  exe- 
cuUng  the  statutes  against  enclosures.  When  the 
lords-lieutenants  endeavoured  to  raise  the  coun- 
ties against  them,  they  foimd  the  yeomanry  rather 
shy  of  bearing  arms  in  such"  a  cause;  and  many 
comitry  gentlemen,  whose  interests  were  not  impli- 
cated, thought  it  would  be  better  to  yield  the  point, 
and  let  them  enjoy  their  rights  of  common  as  be- 
fore. But  the  king  sent  down  the  Earls  of  Himt- 
ingdon  and  Exeter,  and  the  Lord  Zouche,  with  a 
considerable  force  of  regular  troops;  and  Sir  An- 
thony Mildmay  and  Sir  Edward  Montague  fell 
upon  a  body  of  them  at  Newton,  another  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  Tresham.  They  were 
busy  digging  and  levelling,  and  were  furnished 
with  many  half-piked  staves,  long  bills,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  stones.  "  Those  gentlemen  (Mild- 
may  and  Montague),  finding  great  backwardness 
in  the  trained  bands,  were  constrained  to  use  all 
the  horse  they  could  make,  and  as  many  foot  of 
their  own  servants  and  followers  as  they  could 
trust,  and  first  read  the  proclamation  twice  unto 
them,  usine  all  the  best  provisions  to  them  to  de- 
sist that  Uiey  could  devise ;  but,  when  nothing 
would  prevail,  they  charged  them  thoroughly,  both 
with  their  horse  and  foot.     At  the  first  charge 
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4w  stood,  and  fought  deperately;  but  at  the 
KixA  charge  they  ran  away ;  in  which  there 
ranlam  some  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and  a  very 
pittiramber  litrrt.  One  Sir  Henry  Fookes,  that 
Itdthe  foot  against  them,  was  very  sore  hurt,  and 
Vnusedin  many  places  of  his  body,  more  likely  to 
die  than  Uve.'*  This  rout  was  followed  up  by 
dthcn  till  the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down. 
M«iy  men  -were  taken,  tried  before  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  condemned  to  death  as  rebels  and 
tnitora,  for  levying  -war  against  the  king.  Cap- 
tain Poach  was  "  made  exemplary" — ^that  is  to , 
ay,  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  TJe 
poor  fellow  ought  only  to  have  been  sent  to  a  mad- 
faaoae.  Others  ■were  condemned  for  felony  be- 
eauae  they  had  not  dispersed  on  reading  of  the 
king's  proclamation.-f 

Meanwhile  James  continued  his  life  of  indo- 
lence and  ease,  hunting  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
and  lying  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  when 
he  was  not  so  pleasantly  engaged.     In  Scotland 
his  minister,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  desired  him 
to  recreate  himself  at  hunting,  and  he  would  attend 
tbe  oouncfl,  and  report  at  his  majesty's  return  all 
opinkms  and  conclusions.  |  He  was  scarcely  settled 
in   England  when  he  foimd  "  that  felicity  in  the 
hiuiliug  life,  that  he  wrote  to  the  councU  that  it 
-w*a  the  only  means  to  maintain  his  health,  which 
being  the  health  and  welfare  of  them  all,  he  desired 
them  to  take  the  charge  and  burden  of  afiiairs,  and 
foreaee  tiiat  he  be  not  interrupted  nor  troubled 
"with  too  much  businesB."§  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  aay  that  he   would  rather  return  to  Scotland 
than  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  cotmcil-table.     It 
was  nrdy  that  his  subjects  could  get  access  to  him 
in  bis  retreats.    When  they  did,  his  address,  and 
demeanour,  and  appointments,  clashed  strangely 
-with  the  notion  of  a  most  royal  and  heaven-de- 
secnded  prince,  the  image,  as  he  called  himself,  of 
Uie  God-head.    He  was  dressed  all  over  in  colours 
green  as  the  grass,  with  a  little  feather  in  his  cap, 
and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side.]     His 
qneen,  Anne  of  Denmuk,  was  as  fond  of  dancing 
and  masques,   fine  dresses  and  costly  entertain- 
ments, as  he  was  of  hunting ;   nor  had  she,  on  the 
vfaole,  much  more  personal  dignity  than  her  bus- 
hand.     She  was  dusipated,  Ihoughtless,  extrava- 
gant,   and  had  her  fiivourites.    But  it  was  the 
monstrous  favouritism  of  James  that  withdrew  the 
eres  of  all  from  his  other  follies  and  the  follies  of 
t^  queen,  making  them  appear  comparatively  of 
little  consequence.     When  he  first  entered  Eng- 
land, the  man  he  most  delighted  to  honour  and 
enrich  was  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  had  stabbed  the 
Enl  vf  Gowrie  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conspi- 
ncT,  for  which  he  had  been  promoted  by  James  to 
WTbcoimt  Haddington.    As  soon  as  they  were 
Udrgettled  in  the  land  of  promise,  he  received 
faiw  of  cnnra-lands,   gifks,  and  pensions.     Had- 
HlKtoa  bMd  recently  been  10,000/.  deep  in  the 
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merchants'  books ;  but  this  debt  was  presently'' 
paid  off,  and  the  Scottish  Viscount  was  well 
matched,  being  married,  by  the  king's  desire,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Sussex.  Towards 
the  end  of  James's  reign  he  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Holdemess. 
In  the  language  of  the  times,  he  had  a  good  and  a 
gracious  maker  in  this  terrestrial  globe.*  Next  to 
Haddington,  the  prime  favourite  was  Sir  James 
Hay,  another  Scotchman,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  who  was  soon  created  Lord  Hay, 
and  subsequently  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  Places,  honours,  gifts,  were  showered 
upon  this  Scottish  HeUogabalus,  who,  in  the  cotirse 
of  his  very  jovial  life,  "  spent  above  400,000/., 
which,  upon  a  strict  computation,  he  received  from 
the  crown,  leaving  not  a  house  nor  acre  of  land  to 
be  remembered  by."t  But  nearly  all  the  Scottish 
favourites,  like  Carlisle,  and  their  master,  the  king, 
spent  their  money  as  fast  as  they  could  get  it; 
being  rapacious,  but  certainly  not  avaricioxis.  Nor 
had  tliey  long  the  field  to  themselves;  for  James 
presently  chose  to  himself  minions  of  English 
birth,  to  whom  he  gave  far  more  than  he  ever  be- 
stowed on  the  Scots.  J  The  first  of  these  favourites 
was  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  presently  created  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  found  in  a  rich  wife,  and  loaded  with 
gifts.  "  The  Earl  of  Montgomery,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  being  a  young  man  scarce  of  age  at  the  en- 
trance of  King  James,  had  the  good  fortune,  by 
the  comeliness  of  his  person,  his  skill  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  hunting,  to  be  the  first  who 
drew  the  king's  eyes  towards  him  with  affection. 
....  Before  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  he 
was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber 

and  Earl  of  Montgomery He  pretended  to 

no  other  qualifications  than  to  understand  horses 
and  dogs  very  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him 
the  better  for,  being  at  his  first  coming  into  Eng- 
land very  jealous  of  those  who  had  the  reputation 
of  great  parts."  The  Viscount  Haddington,  the 
Scottish  favourite,  became  jealous  of  Montgomery, 
and  struck  the  English  favourite  with  his  whip  on 
a  public  race-course  at  Croydon ;  an  insult  which 
the  English  took  up  as  offered  not  merely  to  the 
spiritless  minion,  who  had  not  coiurage  to  resent 
it,  but  to  the  whole  nation ;  "  so  far  as  Mr.  John 
Pinchback,  though  a  maimed  man,  haviag  but  the 
perfect  use  of  two  fingers,  rode  about  with  his 
dagger  in  his  hand,  crying.  Let  us  break  oiu:  fast 
with  them  here,  and  dme  with  the  rest  at  London. 
But,  Herbert  not  offering  to  strike  again,  there  was 
nothing  spilt  but  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman. "§ 
This  coward's  mother,  the  high-minded  sister  of 

*  Lodge.  t  Clitrandon,  History  of  Ihe  Gmt  Relelllon. 

i  "  It  is  most  true  tliat  niKDy  Scuts  did  get  much,  l)ut  uot  more 
with  one  hand  tlian  they  spent  with  the  other  i  vitness  the  Earl  of 
Kelly,  Annandale,  &c.:  nay,  that  peat  getter.  Earl  or  Carlisle^  alio, 
and  some  private  gentlemen,  as  Gideon  Munay,  John   Achmnty, 

James  Bttily.  John  Gib,  and  Barnard  Undley But  these, 

and  all  llie  ScoU  in  general,  got  scarce  the  tilbe  of  those  Bnitlbh 
Ketiers,  that  can  be  snid  did  ?tiek  by  them,  or  their  pnsterity,  Beaidee, 
Salisbury  (Cecil)  had  one  Irick  to  get  the  kernel,  and  leave  the  iicot* 
but  the  shell,  yet  cut  all  the  envy  on  them."— /^eMm. 

{  Usboru. 
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Sir  Philip  Sydney,  tore  lier  hmr  •wben  she  heard  of 
her  son's  dishonour.  James  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  sent  Haddington  to  the  Tower  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  reconciled  the  parties.  He 
had  a  deal  of  work  of  the  like  kind — ^for  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  courtiers  quarrelled  incessantly, 
and  sometimes  fought.  Douglas,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  was  killed  by  Lee,  brother  to  the 
Avenor,*  in  a  desperate  duel.  Lee  was  not  much 
followed  {for  revenge'^  by  the  Scots,  because  they 
held  there  was  fair  play.  The  younger  Douglas 
got  his  brother's  puce,  which  helped  somewhat 
to  appease  the  quarrel.t  Some  years  after  Her- 
bert's quarrel,  Crichton  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  fiery 
Scot,  was  executed  for  the  assassination  of  a  great 
fencing-master,  who  had  thrust  out  one  of  his 
lordship's  eyes.  Bacon,  in  eloquent  language, 
praised  his  master's  love  of  justice  and  strict  im- 

gartiality ;  and  James  himself  took  care  to  extol 
is  doings ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  a  personal 
pique  against  the  Scottish  Ijord;  and  a  caustic 
chronicler  of  his  deeds  says,  "  He  satisfied,  in 
part  the  people,  and  wholly  himself;  it  being 
thought  he  hated  him  for  his  love  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  not  making  any  reply  when  he  said, 
in  his  presence,  to  one  that  called  our  James  a 
second  Solomon,  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  David 
the  fiddler's  son:  thus  do  princes  abuse  each 
other."t 

When  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  king's  strange 
fiavour  by  a  new  comer,  he  betrayed  no  resent- 
ment, but  clung  to  the  new  minion  as  to  a  bosom 
friend — a  line  of  conduct  which  quite  charmed  the 
long,  and  which  secured  to  Herbert  a  continuance 
of  the  royal  liberality  and  good  will.  This  new 
favourite,  who  over-topped  all  his  predecessors, 
and  first  put  the  monstrous  folly  or  vice  of  James 
in  its  full  and  disgusting  light,  was  Robert  Carr, 
or  Ker,  of  the  border  family  of  Femyherst,  which 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  cause  of  the  king's 
mother.  It  is  said  diat,  when  a  mere  child,  Rio- 
bert  Carr  had  been  page  to  James.  In  his  youth 
he  went  over  to  France,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Scottish  gentlemen,  and  there  acquired  many 
courtly  graces  and  accomplishments.  He  was 
poor,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scottish  poverty, 
but "  stra^ht-limbed,  well-favoured,  strong-shoul- 
dered, and  smooth-faced,  with  some  sort  of  cunning 
and  show  of  modesty  ;"§  and  he  had  been  taught 
that  personal  beauty,  gay  dress,  and  manners, 
would  make  him  a  fortune  at  court.  He  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Continent,  and  the  gloss 
was  not  off  his  French-cut  doublet  when  he 
appeared,  in  the  month  of  July,  1606,  as  page  or 
esquire  to  the  Lord  Dingwall,  in  a  grand  tilting- 

•  AnoOonofthe  ioy«l  ttolilM,  whow  tmilneM  wutoptofide 
oatt  tat  the  honet.  ,„._„„_.  »«.. 

T  Hardwicke  Stale  Fapen,  Letter  of  Sit  Dadle;  Carleton.     Thu 

Crticular  duel  waa  fon||ht  near  Saliibary,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
r,  1603.  The  quairel  had  begun  at  WindBor.  ■'  Douglaa  waa  left 
dead  un  the  Held  with  three  hurta,  and  was  bnried  three  dajra  after  in 
Saliabury  Chnrch,  »i>h  a  kind  of  tolemnit;,  at  which  the  dnke,  the 
Seottiih  lordi,  and  all  other  soot  and  lot  were  present,  Lee  waa 
bun  ill  foni  places,  bat  Uvea,  and  is  like  to  escape?'— Id. 
tOabora.  |  Nog.  Ant. 


match  at  Westminster.  In  the  course  of  the 
chivalrous  entertainment  he  had  to  present  his 
lord's  shield  to  the  king.  In  doing  this  his  horse 
fell  with  him,  or  threw  him,  close  to  James's  feet. 
His  leg  was  broken,  but  his  fortune  was  made. 
The  kmg,  struck  with  his  beauty,  and  tenderly 
moved  by  his  accidoit,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly 
carried  mto  Master  Rider's  house  at  Charing 
Cross,  sent  his  own  surgeon  to  attend  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  tilting  was  over — "  having  little  de- 
sire to  behold  the  triumph,  but  much  to  have  it 
ended" — ^he  flew  to  visit  him,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  person;  and  after,  by  his  daily  visitmg  and 
mourning  over  him,  taking  all  care  for  his  speedy 
recovery,  he  made  the  day-break  of  his  glory  ap- 
pear."* Carr,  at  this  time,  was  scarcely  of  age, 
and,  as  James  soon  found  out  that  the  more  scho- 
lastic part  of  his  education  had  been  sadly  ne- 
glected, he  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  himself, 
and  gave  him  a  lesson  every  moming-t  And  soon 
he  began  to  give  court  places  and  rich  presents — 
things  which  Carr  coveted  more  them  all  the 
Latinity  of  James's  preceptor  Buchanan,  or  of 
Cicero  and  Horace.  On  Christmas-eve,  1607,  the 
new  favourite  was  knighted,  and  sworn  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  which  place  kept  him  con- 
stantly about  the  king,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal 
his  nauseous  affection  from  the  court,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  pinching  his  cheek,  smoothing  his  ruffled 
garment,  and  looking  in  his  face  even  when  di- 
recting his  discourse  to  others.  Soon  everybody 
who  had  to  ask  a  favour,  to  press  a  suit,  or  to 
demand  simple  justice,  found  that  the  surest  road 
to  success  was  through  the  good  graces  and  pro- 
tection of  Sir  Rob^  Carr.  Hence  rich  presents 
poured  in  upon  him ;  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
leered  at  him ;  and  the  haughtiest  of  the  nobles 
paid  their  adoration  to  this  rising  sun,  sparing 
neither  bounty  nor  flattery.  This  court  picture  is 
too  base  and  revolting  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It  was 
at  first  feared  that  Carr,  as  a  Scot,  would  espe- 
cially favour  his  own  countr3^en ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  probably  because  the  English  lords 
and  ladies  could  pay  him  best.  "  He  even  ap- 
peared to  be  endeavouring  to  forget  his  native 
country,  and  his  father's  house,^jhaving  none  of 
note  about  him  but  English.  But,  above  all, 
was  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  his  Pythia8."J  This 
close  friendship,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  commenced  with  Carr's  first  appearance 
at  court ;  and  it  became  the  custom  to  bribe  and 
flatter  Sir  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  influence  he 
had  with  his  friend.  Cecil  and  Suffolk,  who  were 
rivals,  tried  hard  which  should  engross  him  and 
make  him  their  monopoly.  AU  this  seems  to  have 
inflated  Overbury,  who  was  otherwise  moderate 

•  "  Lord  !*  exclaims  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  "  how  the  mat  men 
flocked  then  to  see  him,  and  to  offer  to  his  shrine  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  king  was  forced  to  lay  a  rsstraint,  lest  it  might  retard  hia 
recovery  by  spending  his  spirits.  And,  to  facilitate  the  cure,  eare 
waa  taken  for  a  choice  diet  for  himself  and  chirorgeoDs  with  hia 
attendants,  and  no  sooner  recovered  but  a  proclaimed  lavourile.'* 

^  '*  1  think  some  one  should  teach  him  Knglish  too;  for,  as  he. is 
a  Scottish  Ud,  lie  hath  much   need  uf  better  language."— /.eftar  i/ 
ioni  ThQma  Hmnai  U  Sir  Joh*  harTingtai.    Ifug.  Ami. 
t  Weldon. 
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and  cnoning,  and  a  man  of  excellent  parts.  But 
it  WW  not  until  after  the  death  of  Cecil,  in  1612, 
Oat  the  minion  was  alloved  to  take  his  flight  to 
tke  pinnacle  of  lionour,  and  to  become  a  sort  of 
dictator  both  in  the  court  and  the  kingdom. 

A  J).  1608,  1609. — All  the  rest  of  Europe  might 
despise  the  personal  character  and  the  timid  policy 
of  the  English  monarch ;  hut  there  was  one  infant 
republic  obliged,  by  circumstances  which  he  had 
not  made,  to  look  to  James  with  anxiety  and  awe. 
This  was    the    government  of  Holland  and  the 
United  ProTinces,  some  of  the  keys  to  which  he 
held  in  the  cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brill, 
and  Rammekens.    At  one  moment  there  was  a  re- 
pott  that  James  was  in  treaty  with  Philip  III.  for 
the  sale  of  those  places  which  the  Dutch  had  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  redeem  with  money ;  and 
after  concluding  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  be  neutral,  he  had  per- 
mitted troops  to  be  levied  in  England  for  the  ser- 
tice  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Archduke  Albert, 
who  yet  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  reducing 
the  {iree  States.    Soldiers  of  fortune  and  volunteers, 
chiefly  Papists,  passed  over  to  the  Low  Countries, 
to  endeavour  to  undo  what  their  Protestant  coun- 
trymen    had   done  in    the  time    of   Elizabeth. 
But  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  made  it 
dangerous  to  derange  the  great  Protestant  scheme 
of  the  preceding  reign,  or  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Dutch;  and  Cecil,  to 
whom  was  left  almost  the  entire  management  of 
{breign  politics,  apprehended  that,  if  the  war  should 
.  he  once  finished  in  the  Netherlands,  it  might  be 
transferred  by  PhiUp  to  Ireland.    The  Earl  of 
TjTODC,  who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  plan- 
ning a  new  insurrection,  had  found  it  expedient  to 
flee  from  his  native  country,  and  throw  himself 
iipon  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  who  treated 
hmx  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  allowed  him  liberal 
pensions.      Thus  Philip  had  a  fireband  always 
ready  to  throw  into  Ireland.      Cecil  had  the  spirit 
to  resent  this  conduct.     "  Tell  them,"  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  the  EngUsh  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid, "  that,  when  the  King  of  Spain 
shall  think  it  time  to  begin  with  Ireland,  the  king, 
my  master,  is  more  likely  than  ever  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  to  find  a  wholesome  place  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  where  he  would  be  loth  to  hear  of  the 
E^Iiah,  and  to  show  the  Spaniards  that  shall  be 
sent  into  Ireland  as  fair  a  way  as  they  were  taught 
before."*  Luckily,  however,  Philip  was  not  much 
more  warlike  than  James, and  equally  poor:  Ty- 
txme  was  allowed  to  go  into  Italy  to  live  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  pope ;   and  Ireland,  for  the  present, 
was  left  quiet.    There  was  a   deal  of  insidious 
diplomatising  on  all  sides — for  France  (which  was 
an  ally  of  Holland),  Elngland,  and  Spain,  had  each 
its  views  and  interests,  and  the  new  republic  itself 
was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  sincerity  or  plain 
dealhig.     In  the  end,  the  archduke  either  made  or 
hstened  to  an  overture  to  negotiate  separately  with 
th^  Dutch,  upon  the  basis  of  their  independence, 

•  Wiawuod. 


without  communicating  with  James,  who  would  fain 
have  held  himself  as  arbitrator,  or  with  any  other 
party.  When  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
archduke,  the  Dutch,  in  the  month  of  April,  1607, 
informed  the  King  of  France  that  they  had  opened 
negotiations  for  a  definitive  peace  with  Spain,  and 
invited  their  ally,  Henry,  to  participate  with  them 
in  the  treaty.  Three  months  after,  the  States  con- 
descended to  give,  in  a  formal  manner,  the  same 
information  and  the  same  invitation  to  the  King 
of  England.  The  vanity  of  James  must  have 
been  hurt,  but  he  acceded  with  alacrity,  and 
joined  himself  with  Henry  IV.,  as  mediator  and 
guarantee.  The  Hague  became  the  scene  of  ap- 
parently endless  negotiations ;  but,  at  last,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1609,  a  truce  was  concluded  for 
twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  new  republic 
— a  truce  equivalent  to  a  peace.  By  this  treaty 
the  brave  and  persevering  Hollanders,  after  a 
forty  years'  war,  obtained  from  their  tyrannical 
masters  entire  independence,  liberty  to  trade  to 
the  Indies,  and  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  James 
got  for  himself  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of 
818,000/.,  as  the  sum  total  of  what  was  due  to  tiie 
English  crown ;  and  the  promise  of  the  States  to 
discharge  this  debt  by  annual  instalments  of 
60,000/.  each ;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  two 
years  after  the  date  of  this  treaty.  In  the  mean 
while,  and  until  liquidation,  James  was  to  retain 
possession  of  Flushing,  Brill,  and  Rammekens.* 

The  grand  merit — ^perhaps  the  greatest  of  Eli- 
zabeth's government — ^was  its  strict  order  and 
economy.  This,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
enabled  her  to  maintain  her  high  notions  of  prero- 
gative, which  were,  however,  on'  most  public 
occasions,  coloured  over  with  kind  and  popular 
language,  and  varnished  with  dignity  and  graccf 
But  James  was  extravagant  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  he  allowed  the  queen  and  his  children,  or  the 
corrupt  and  greedy  courtiers  about  them,  to  squan- 
der great  sums.  He  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
and,  people  naturally  looked  more  narrowly  into 
the  pretensions  of  a  pauper  king  (though  heaven- 
descended)  who  had  always  his  hands  in  their 
pockets,  or  wanting  to  have  them  there.  They 
also  saw  the  court  exposed  and  humiliated  in 
various  ways.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
could  neither  pay  his  servants,  nor  decently  sup- 
ply his  own  table.  The  treasurer.  Lord  Dorset, 
was  stopped  in  the  streets'  by  the  servants  of  the 
household,  who  wanted  their  wages,  and  the  pur- 
veyors reftised  further  supplies  till  they  should  be 
settled  with.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, in  1608,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  of  treasurer,  still  retaming  his 
secretaryship  of  state.  The  Earl  of  Northampton, 
who  became  lord  privy  seal  about  the  same  time,  had 
considerable  authority  or  influence  with  the  king ; 
but  Cecil  might  be  regarded  now  as  prime  minister, 

•  RvmOT.— Birch,  N»|!.— Slow. 

t  "  Your  qunn  (Eliubrth)  did  Ulk  of  h«r  nb)'*'''  !"▼•  and 
aStfcUon.  ana.  In  good  truth,  she  aimt^  well  i  our  kin;  talkelh  of 
Ml  ubJeetiT  fear  and  nib|eetion,  and  herein  I  think  he  doth  well  too, 
01  Umg  a$  (t  hoUtlh  tni/'—Lati  T.  Uowaid  to  Utrriagloa.  JTm. 
J»t,  . 
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or  sole  acting  mmister,  of  England.  He  found  the 
treasury  empty,  but  fortunately  a  portion  of  the 
Bubsidies  had  not  vet  been  paid  in  and  spent.  This 
money  was  something  to  stand  by,  and  his  fertile 
mind  devised  other  means  of  raising  supplies  with- 
out consent  of  parliament.  James,  as  we  have  seen, 
pretended  to  an  authority  paramoimt  to  all  parlia- 
ments ;  in  his  theory  the  property  of  the  subject 
was  always  the  property  of  the  king ;  and  Cecil's 
political  conscience  did  not  prevent  his  labouring 
to  establish  all  this  in  practice.  Monopolies  more 
oppressive  than  any  that  had  preceded  them  were 
established  and  bartered ;  a  right  of  fisheiy  off  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  was  sold  to  the 
Dutch ;  a  feudal  aid  of  twenty  shillings  on  each 
knight's  fee  was  levied  by  an  old  law,  and  du- 
ties were  imposed  upon  the  import  and  export 
of  goods  by  the  prerogative  alone,  without  any  re- 
ference even  to  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In 
the  latter  course  Dorset  had  begun  before  him,  by 
laying  an  import  duty  on  Corinth  raisins,  or  cur- 
rants, by  letters-patent.  Bates,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, resisted  payment.  He  was  proceeded 
against  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the 
barons  decided  for  the  crown,  and  laid  down  a 
right  of  taxation  in  the  king  without  parliament, 
which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  James  and  his 
ministers.  With  this  precedent  before  him,  Cecil 
went  boldly  to  work,  and  imposed  duties  upon 
various  kinds  of  goods  by  orders  under  tho-  great 
seal.  But  all  these  sources  of  revenue  were  not 
sufficient  to  supply  James's  expenditure,  and  he 
was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  call  together  his 
parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  some  thirty 
months. 

A.D.  1610. — ^The  Houses  began  their  session  on 
the  I4th  of  February,  when  Cecil  represented  to 
the  Lords,  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  represented 
to  the  Commons,  that  the  king's  necessities  were 
such  as  to  call  for  an  immediate  supply.  Neither 
time  nor  anything  else  was  gained  by  this  irre- 
gular mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  minister  was 
brought  to  a  dead  pause  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
Commons,  who  took  up  the  question  of  taxation 
and  duty-making.  Several  of  the  members  had 
sifted  the  legal  authorities,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  case  of  Bates  was  illegal.  Hake- 
will  and  Yelverton  made  two  elaborate  speeches 
to  this  effect,  and  they  were  lamely  answered  by 
Bacon  and  Sir  John  Davis,  who  sustained  the 
cause  of  prerogative.  The  country  gentlemen 
were  made  to  feel  that,  if  the  court  were  allowed 
to  impose  duties  on  merchandise  as  it  chose,  it 
would  soon  levy  taxes  on  their  lands  in  the  same 
arbitrary  manner,  and  the  opposition  became  re- 
solute and  clamorous.  James  intimated,  by  a 
message,  that  they  must  not  talk  upon  such  sub- 
jects; but  it  appears  that  they  talked  louder  than 
ever.  He  then  called  both  Houses  before  him  at 
Whitehall,  and  delivered  to  them  a  long  lecture, 
which  was  at  once  blasphemous  and  ridiculous. 
"  Kings,"  said  this  unroyal  specimen,  "  are  justly 


called  gods,  for  that  they  exercise  a  manner  or  re- 
semblance of  divine  power  upon  earth ;  for,  if  you 
will  consider  the  attributes  of  Grod,  you  shall  see 
how  they  agree  in  the  person  of  a  king.  God  haUi 
power  to  create  or  destroy — ^to  iuake  or  unmake — 
at  his  pleasure ;  to  give  life  or  send  death ;  to  judge 
all,  and  to  be  judged  nor  accountable  to  none ;  to 
raise  low  things  and  to  make  high  things  low  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  to  God  both  soul  and  body  are  due. 
And  the  like  power  have  kings:  they  make  and 
unmake  their  subjects;  they  have  power  of  raising 
and  casting  down,  of  life  and  of  death, — judges 
over  all  their  subjects,  and  in  all  causes,  and  yet 
accountable  to  none  but  God  only.  They  have 
power  to  exalt  low  things  and  abase  high  things, 
and  make  of  their  subjects  like  men  of  chess, — a 
pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a,  knight ;  and  to  cry  up 
or  down  any  of  their  subjects  as  they  do  tiieir 
money.  And  to  the  king  is  due  both  the  affection 
of  the  soul  and  the  service  of  the  body  of  his  sub- 
jects."* In  the  end  he  told  them  that  it  was 
sedition  in  subjects  to  dbpute  what  a  king  might 
do  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, — that  kings  were 
before  laws,  and  that  all  laws  were  granted  by 
them  as  matter  of  favour  to  the  people.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  parallelizing  of  himself  with  the 
divinity,  the  Commons  would  not  allow  that  he 
had  any  right  to  lay  duties  upon  currants  or  broad- 
cloth without  their  consent,  and  they  presented  a 
strong  remonstrance  against  his  inhibitions.  They 
claimed  "  as  an  ancient  general  and  undoubted 
right  of  parliament,  freely  to  debate  all  matters 
which  do  properly  concern  the  subject."  They 
did  not  take  upon  themselves  to  review  the  judg- 
ment given  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  they 
desired  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  that  judg- 
ment was  grounded,  "  especially  as  it  was  ge- 
nerally apprehended  that  the  reasons  of  that  judg- 
ment extended  much  farther,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
the  subjects'  rights  of  property  in  their  lands  and 
goods."t  They  told  him  that  the  kings  of  this 
realm,  with  the  assent  of  parliament,  make  laws 

•  King  lamei't  Wotki.— Wlnwood'*  Memorialt.— loarnali. 

f  Jooruali.  There  M'as  crrtaiuly  a  provocattun  to  the  Tory  worat 
lutplcioDs.  The  Chief  Boron  Fleming  and  Karon  Clerk  liad  de- 
clnreil  tliat"  the  king's  power  if  double.or<iinary  and  ab»olut«  }  and 
these  have  sevt- ml  laws  and  ends.  That  of  the  ordinary  is  for  the 
profit  of  pnrticular  subjects,  exercised  in  ordtnaty  courts,  au<l  called 
common  law.  wtiicii  cannot  be  cltanged  In  subataneo  wtihont  parlia- 
ment. The  king's  absolute  power  is  appiied  to  no  particular  jieraoD'a 
beneflt.  but  to  the  general  saTety  t  and  this  is  not  directed  by  tiie 
rules  of  common  law,  but  more  properly  termed  policy  and  govern- 
ment, varying  nccordiog  to  his  wisdom  for  the  common  ^uod;  and  all 
things  done  within  those  rules  ore  iawfuL  The  mutter  in  qaestkin  it 
matter  of  state,  to  be  ruled  acootding  to  polity  by  the  king's  extra- 
ordinary power.  All  customs  (duties  so  called)  are  the  effects  of 
foreign  commerce;  but  all  alTairs  of  commerce,  and  all  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  belong  to  the  king's  absolute  pow  er  i  he  therefore 
who  has  power  over  the  cause  must  have  it  also  over  the  elTeet,  'rho 
sea-ports  are  the  kiug's  gates,  which  lie  may  open  and  shut  to  whom 
he  pleases."  They  asserted  that  the  ancient  customs  on  wine  and 
wool  hud  originated  in  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  not  in  a  grant 
of  parliament,    llut  many  statutes  had  subsequently  controlled  this 

{iTorogative.  In  the  reign  of  the  great  and  warlike  Edward  1X1.  it 
laU  been  settleil  by  parliament  that  no  new  impositibn  slionld  be 
laid  on  wool  or  leather:  but  one  of  the  barons  maintained  that  this 
dill  not  bind  Edward's  successors,  for  the  right  to  impose  such  duties 
was  a  principal  pjirt  of  the  prerogative  of  the  ciown  of  BnglaDd, 
which  the  king  could  not  diminish.  They  extolled  the  king's  good- 
ness in  permitting  the  case  to  be  argued  at  all,  and  taxed  Bates  and 
his  party  with  insolence  in  presnmuig  to  dispntc  to  clear  a  rigbt.— 
State  TnaU.—aaUami  Crnit.  BiA 
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and  taxeB,  and   impose  duties  upon  goods  and 
merrJiandise,  but  not  otherwise :  that  the  people 
of  this  Idngdom  had  been  ever  careful  to  preserve 
these  liberties  and  rights  -when 'anything  had  been 
dooe  to  prejudice  them :  that  his  majesty's  most 
hmnble  Ck>nunons,  following  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  and  finding  that  his  majesty,  without 
advice  or  consent  of  parliament,  had  lately,  in 
time  of  peace,  set  both  greater  impositions,  and  far 
more  in  number,  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  done  in  times  of  war,  with  all  humility  pre- 
sumed to  petition  that  all  impositions  set  without 
assent  of  parliament  should  be  quite  abolished 
and  taken  away,  and  that  his  majesty,  in  imitation 
of  his  noble  progenitors,  would  be  pleased  that  a 
law  be  made  during  this  session  of  parliament, 
declaring  that  all  impositions  or  duties  set,  or  to  be 
set,  upon  bis  people,  their  goods  or  merchandise, 
save  only  by  common  conseut  of  parliament,  are, 
and  ever   shall  be,  void.*     This  was  Kail  and 
wormwood  to  James ;  but  the  Commons  did  more 
than  petition ; — they   passed  a  bill  taking  away 
impositions.      This,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  who  were  not  disposed  to  do  anything  to 
check  the  march  of  absolutism ;  and  the  bench  of 
bishops  were  always  ready  to  find  texts  in  Scrip- 
ture  for  the  support  of  the  prerogative.     The 
whole  high  church  party  had  by  tliis  time  gone 
&r  into   the  divine  right,  and  had  adopted  the 
theory  that  the  king's  power  was  of  God,  and 
that  of  the  parliament  only  of  man.     Bancroft, 
the  primate,  would  fain  have  been  a  sort  of  Pro- 
testant Becket,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
induced  him  to  seek  for  power,  not  by  opposing 
the   sovereign,    but    by    making  the  church  a 
sharer  in  the  royal  prerogative.      In  his    eyes 
it  seemed  as  a  consequence,  that  if  kings  were 
esteemed   as   being   of   Giod,    the   bishops    also, 
being  appointed  by  him,  might  claim  the  divine 
right  under  him,  and  that  the  crown  and  the  mitre 
should  be  aUke  above  law.     The   ecclesiastical 
courts  were  daily  encroaching  on  the  temporal 
courts;   and  the  established  clergy  were  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  the  king's  authority  was 
paramount  in  hiis  own  courts,  and  that  all  juris- 
diction, spiritual  and  temporal,  belonged  to  him. 
By  these  pretensions  the  church  exasperated  some 
of  the  judges,  who  thenceforward  began  to  regard 
the  Puritans  with  a  less  severe  eye;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  common  lawyers,  who  had  always 
been  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  watched 
their  encroachments  more  keenly  than  ever.     One 
Doctor  Cowell,    a    high    churchman,   who  was 
patronised  by  the  archbishop  and  eulogised  by  the 
king,  brought  tlie  tempest  to  a  head,  though  un- 
fortunately its  bursting  did  not  purify  the  atmo- 
sphere of  court  or  church.     In  his  Interpreter,  or 
Law  Dictionary,  which  was  dedicated  to  Bancroft, 
thk  man  explained  to  the  unlearned  that  the  king 
was  tolutus  a  lembtu  (untied  from  laws), — that  he 
was  above  all  law  by  his  absolute  power, — and 
though  in  the  making  of  laws  he  might  admit  the 

TOL.  III. 


parliament  or  three  estates  unto  council,  this  was 
not  of.  constraint,  but  of  his  own  benignity,  or  by 
reason  of  the  promise  made  upon  oath  at  ute  time 
of  his  coronation.    But  never  was  Jesuit  made  to 
give  less  value  to  an  oath  than  this  learned  doctor 
gave  to  the  coronation  oath  of  an  English  monarch. 
"  Although,"  he  says,    "  at   his   coronation  he 
take  an  oath  not  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  land,  yet, 
this  oath  notwithstanding,  he  may  alter  or  sus- 
pend any  particular  law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to 
the  pubUc  estate.    Thus  much,  in  short,  because 
I  have  heard  some  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  laws 
are  above  the  king."    And  in  treating  of  parlia- 
ment, the  doctor  declares, — ^"Of  these  two  one 
mi^st  be  true,  either  that  the  king  is  above  the 
parliament,  that  is,  the  positive  laws  of  his  kmg- 
dom,  or  else  that  he  is  not  an  absolute  king ;  and 
therefore  though  it  be  a  merciful  policy,  and  also 
a  politic  mercy,  not  alterable  without  great  peril, 
to  make  laws  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  realm, 
because  so  no  part  shall  have  cause  to  complain  of 
a  partiality,  yet  simply  to  bind  the  prince  to  or  by 
these  laws  were  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  an  absolute  monarchy."     And  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  in  that  part  of  his  dictionary 
where  he  explains  the  word  prerogative,  the  doctor 
says  that  "  the  king,  by  the  custom  of  this  king- 
dom, maketh  no  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
three  estates,  though  he  may  quash  any  law  con- 
cluded of  by  them:"  and  that  he  "holds  it  in- 
contf  ollable  that  the  king  of  England  is  an  absolute 
king."    The  Commons  were  incensed  at  this  bold 
book,  and  they  requested  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  upon  it  in  order  to  punish  its  author.    The 
Lords  consented,  and  the  conference  was  managed 
on  the  part  of  the  Lower  House  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  could  shifl  and  change  like  Proteus, 
and  be  all  for  prerogative  one  hour  and  all  for  par- 
liamentary rights  the  next.    James  shrunk  before 
the  storm,  and  made  a  scape-goat  of  his  learned 
doctor,  who  had  only  expressed  the  king's  own 
opinions  without  his  blasphemy.     Cowell  was  sent 
to  prison  for  a  short  time,  and  his  book,  which  had 
been  publicly  sold  with  impunity,  was  suppressed 
by  the  king's  proclamation.    The  Commons,  with 
exceeding  great  joy,  returned  thanks.* 

On  coming  into  the  office  of  lord  treasurer, 
Cecil  had  found  that  the  king's  debts  amounted  to 
1,300,000^,  while  his  ordinary  expenditure  was 
calculated  to  exceed  his  revenue  by  81,0(MM.  at 
least.  He  had  reduced  the  debt  by  about  two- 
thirds  ;  but  he  saw  it  accumulating  afresh.  He 
roundly  proposed  a  perpetual  yearly  revenue  to  be 
granted,  once  for  all,  by  parliament;  and,  as  the 
price  of  this  vote,  he  promised  in  the  king's  name 
that  every  grievance  should  be  redressed  and  other 

•  Journal!  of  Commoni  and  Lrapdf.— P«rl.  H!it— Wlnwooil.— 
R.  Coke i  Detection.  Coko  uy<  that  the  Coniinoni  look  Are  and 
intended  to  have  proceeded  severely  againftt  Cowell;  but  the  king 
interpuaeil,  and  promised  to  call  in  the  book*  by  proclamation,  ai  be 
did.  but  tkuy  were  out,  and  the  proclanatioQ  conld  not  call  them  in. 
but  only  Bcrved  to  make  them  more  taken  notice  of.  He  talU  ua 
that  tliem  were  many  othen  pnbliahed  to  the  same  purpoie,  and 
among  them,  one  by  Blackwood,  who  coneludad  that  the  BdsIUi 
were  all  ilarea  by  teaton  of  the  Norman  Conqtntt  I 
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modes  of  raising  money  abandoned.  The  Com- 
mons instantly  brought  forward  a  host  of  griev- 
ances :  the  minister  and  the  courtiers  wished  them 
to  vote  the  money  first  and  complain  afterwards, 
but  they  stuck  to  their  grievances.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  ecclesiastical 
High  Commission  Court,  a  most  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal, which  fined  and  imprisoned, — ^passed  sen- 
tence without  appeal, — constantly  interfered  with 
men's  domestic  concerns  and  their  civil  rights, 
and  in  its  ordinary  procedure  despised  the  rules 
and  precautions  of  the  common  law.  Another 
glaring  abuse  was  the  king's  attempting  to  do 
everyliing  by  his  own  proclamation.  James,  in- 
deed, might  have  been  called  the  King  of  Pro- 
clamations, The  Commons  told  him  that  there 
was  nothing  "which  they  have  accounted  more 
dear  and  precious  than  this, — to  be  guided  and 
governed  by  the  certain  rule  of  the  law,  which 
giveth  both  to  the  head  and  members  that  which  of 
right  belongeth  to  Uiem,  and  not  by  any  uncertain 
or  arbitrary  form  of  government."  They  told 
him  that  it  was  the  indubitable  right  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any 
punishment  that  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  lands, 
bodies,  or  goods,  other  than  such  as  are  ordained 
by  the  common  law  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes 
made  by  their  common  consent  in  parliament. 
They  then  complained  that  it  had  been  attempted 
to  make  royal  proclamations  take  the  place  of 
law ;  that  proclamations  had  been  of  late  years 
much  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  extending  to  liberty,  property,  inheritances, 


and  livelihoods  of  men ;  some  of  them  tending  to 
alter  the  law ;  some  made  shortly  after  a  session 
of  parliament  for  matter  rejected  in  the  same 
session-;  some  ordering  punishments  to  be  in- 
flicted before  lawful  trial  and  conviction ;  some 
referring  the  punishment  of  offenders  to  courts  of 
arbitrary  discretion ;  some  to  support  oppressive 
monopolies,  &c.  "By reason  whereof,"  continued 
the  Commons,  "there  is  a  general  fear  conceived 
and  spread  amongst  your  majesty's  people,  that 
proclamations  will,  by  degrees,  grow  up  and  in- 
crease to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws,  whereby 
not  only  that  ancient  happiness  and  freedom  will 
be  much  blemished  (if  not  quite  taken  away), 
which  their  ancestors  have  so  long  enjoyed ;  but 
the  same  may  also  (in  process  of  time)  bring  a 
new  form  of  arbitrary  government  upon  the  realm  : 
and  this  their  fear  is  the  more  increased  by  occa- 
sion of  certain  ibooks  lately  published,  which 
ascribe  a  greater  power  to  proclamations  than 
heretofore  had  been  conceived  to  belong  unto 
them ;  as  also  by  the  care  taken  to  reduce  all  the 
proclamations  made  since  your  majesty's  reign 
into  one  volume,  and  to  print  them  in  such  form 
as  acts  of  parliament  formerly  have  been,  and 
still  are  used  to  be,  which  seemeth  to  imply  a  pur- 
pose to  give  them  more  reputation  and  more  esta- 
blishment than  heretofore  they  have  had."*  The 
Commons,  after  giving  a  list  of  James's  arbitrary 
proclamations,  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  delay 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  granting  writs  of  prohibi- 
tion and  habeas  corjnu,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
*  SoBwn'i  Tneli.— Carte.    - 
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the  coimdl  of  Wales  oyer  the  four  bordering  shires 
of  ffloacester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Salop, 
irhidi  it  was  pretended  were  included  -within  their 
siuhority  as  Marches  of  Wales.  Their  other 
chief  grievances  -were  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  patent 
for  searching  and  sealing  new  drapery,  mono- 
polies of  wine,  licences  and  taxes  recently  set 
upon  all  pablic-houses,  and  a  tax  or  duty  upon 
sea-coaL 

The  lofty,  the  firm  and  moderate  tone  of  this 
pedtion  of  grievances  ought  to  have  warned 
James  that  the  spirit  of  the  Commons  was  under- 
going a  great  change,  and  that  whatever  had  been 
their  timidity  and  servility  under  the  House  of 
Tudor,  they  would  now  aim  at  occupying  their 
elevated  and  proper  position  in  the  constitution. 
But  James,  though  alarmed  and  in  dreadful  want 
of  dieir  money,  clung  fast  to  his.  prerogative, 
and  thought  to  satisfy  them  with  civil  words  and 
{Mltry  concessions.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  which  probably  indisposed  the 
minds  of  a  greater  number  of  his  subjects  than  any 
other  single  cause,  he  would  not  cede  a  line.  As 
to  the  proclamations,  he  vouchsafed  to  promise 
that  they  should  never  exceed  what  the  law  war- 
ranted. The  royal  licences  to  public-houses  he 
generously  agreed  to  revoke.  But  the  Commons, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  no  right  to  lay  it  on, 
would  not  vote  him  a  perpetual  revenue  in  ex- 
change for  this  tax  upon  victuallers,  and  there 
was  a  pause  exceedingly  distressing  to  the  needy 
long. 

There  remained  certain  parts  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogatiTe  which  the  Commons  had  hardly  ventured 
to  diqmte ;  but  as  the  minister  spoke  of  "  retri- 
bution "  for  "  contribution,"  they  came  imder  dig- 
coasion.  These  were  the  matters  of  wardship, 
tenure  by  knight  service,  and  the  old  grievance 
of  purveyance.  The  Commons  got  the  Lords 
to  discuss  the  several  subjects  with  them  in 
committees  of  conference,  and  Cecil  showed  a 
wiDingneas  to  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  these 
feudal  sources  of  revenue  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  annual  sum.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
James,  though  willing  to  give  up  wardship  and 
purveyance,  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  part 
with  tenure  by  knight  service,  holding  it  to  be 
highly  indecorous  that  his  nobility  and  gentry 
should  hold  their  lands  on  the  same  ignoble  tenure 
as  base  people.  Still,  however,  the  Commons 
thought  the  concessions  he  was  willing  to  make 
well  worth  the  purchasing.  ^  It  remained  to 
fix  the  price.  James  asked  300,000/.  per  annum 
as  a  full  composition  for  abolishing  the  right 
of  wardship,  and  for  taking  away  all  purvey- 
ance, with  some  other  concessions.*  This  was 
thought  too  dear,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
haj^Ung,  the  king  reduced  it  to  220,000/.  per 
annum.  The  Commons,  under  the  threat  of 
a  dissolution,  bade  up  to  200,000/.,  and  the 
court  gladly  cloeed  with  them  at  that  price.    But 

*  Amofut  tluw  «a>  Ok  odioiu  right  tt  intotference  in  the  inu- 
rii(n  of  inliinu  and  vido««. 


pariiament  had  to  guard  itself  against  the  pre- 
rogative, which  had  been  held  up  as  beyond  the 
control  of  statute ;  and  they  had  also  to  devise  by 
what  means  the  200,000/.  per  annum  should  be 
levied.  They  were  resolved  to  be  slow  and 
cautious;  their  session  had  been  already  pro- 
longed to  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  tliat  they  shotild  vote  something  to  meet 
the  king's  immediate  exigencies,  and  resume  the 
subject  after  prorogation.  All  that  the  Commons 
voted  was  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  one-tenth ; 
upon  which  they  were  prorogued  to  the  month  of 
October.  When  they  met  again,  James  was  as- 
tonished and  irritated  to  find  that  the  Commons 
were  in  a  less  complying  humour  than  before.  He 
wanted  to  concede  less  than  he  had  promised: 
they  insisted  upon  having  more  than  they  had 
bargained  for.  During  the  recess  they  had  re- 
flected seriously  on  the  growing  extravagance  of 
the  king  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers.  They 
suspected  that  the  king  would  not  keep  his  part  of 
the  bargain ;  they  saw  that  no  redress  was  to  be 
expected  as  to 'the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,— that  illegal  customs  were  still  exacted  at 
the  out-ports, — that  proclamations  were  to  have 
the  force  of  acts  of  parliament.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  (and  there  was  a  large  party  that  had  brooded 
with  horror  or  disgust  over  James's  blasphemous 
boastings)  they  declared  their  reluctance  to  voting 
the  200,000/.  per  annum  without  a  better  asstu- 
ance  of  an  equivalent  in  substantial  reforms. 
James,  who  never  doubted  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
mischievous  intermeddling  and  insultiiig  oratory, 
stmmioned  them  to  a  conference ;  and  about  thirty 
members  waited  upon  his  majesty  at  Whitehall. 
The  king  desired  them  to  make  a  direct  answer  to 
some  questions  which  he  sliould  put  to  them.  Hie 
first  was.  Whether  they  thought  he  was  really  in 
want  of  money,  as  .his  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  informed  them?  "Whereto, 
when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  begun  to  answer  in  a 
more  extravagant  style  than  his  majesty  did  de- 
light to  hear,  he  picked  out  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
commanding  hm  to  answer,  according  to  his  con- 
science. Iriereupon  Sir  Henry  Neville  did  di- 
rectly answer,  that  he  thought  his  majesty  was  in 
want.  '  Then,'  said  the  king,  *  tell  me  whether  it 
belongeth  to  you,  that  are  my  subjects,  to  relieve 
me  or  not.'  *  To  this,'  quoth  Sir  Harry,  '  I  must 
answer  with  a  distinction :  where  your  majesty's 
expense  groweth  bv  the  commonwealth,  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  it; — otherwise  not.'  And  so, 
continuing  his  speech,  he  gave  a  note,  that  in  this 
one  parliament  they  had  already  given  four  sub- 
sidies and  seven  fifteenths,  which  is  more  than 
ever  was  given  by  any  parliament,  at  any  time, 
upon  any  occasion ;  and  yet,  withal,  they  had  no 
relief  of  their  grievances.  Then  was  his  majesty 
instant  to  have  him  declare  what  their  grievances 
were.  '  To  all  their  grievances,'  said  Sir  Harry, 
'  I  am  not  privy,  but  of  those  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  I  will  make  recital.'  And  so  began  to 
say  that,  in  matter  of  justice,  they  could  not  have 
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an  equal  proceeding  (aiming,  perhaps,  at  his 
majesty's  prerogative,  nullum  tempus  occurret 
regi) ;  and  then,  falling  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  marches  of  Wales,  Sir  Herbert  Croft  took  the 
word  out  of  his  mouth,  otherwise  it  was  thought 
Sir  Harry,  being  charged  upon  his  conscience, 
would  have  delivered  his  judgment  upon  all,  in 
what  respect  soever  it  might  be  taken."* 

James  now  prorogued  the  parliament  for  nine 
weeks,  a  time  which,  by  his  orders,  was  employed 
by  the  court  party  in  ''dealing  every  one  with  his 
mends  and  acquaintance  in  the  House,  to  work 
them  to  some  better  rea8on."t  But  the  Commons 
would  not  be  so  wrought  upon ;  they  were  resolute 
not  to  replenish  "the  royal  cistern"  without  a 
guarantee  j  and  this  made  the  kmg  determine  that 
they  should  not  meet  again  to  question  his  prero- 
gative without  filling  his  exchequer.}  "  For  being 
now  seasoned  with  seven  years'  knowledge  in  his 
profession  here,  he  thought  he  might  set  him  up 
for  himself,  and  not  be  still  journeyman  to  the 
lavish  tongues  of  men  that  pried  too  narrowly  into 
the  secrets  of  his  prerogative,  which  are  mysteries 
too  high  for  them,  being  arcana  imperii,  fitter  to 
be  admired  than  questioned.  But  the  parliaments 
were  apprehensive  enough  that  these  hidden  mys- 
teries made  many  dark  steps  into  the  people's 
liberties}  and  they  were  willing,  by  the  light  of 
law  and  reason,  to  discover  what  was  the  kmg's, 
what  theirs;  which  the  king,  unwilling  to  have 
searched  into,  after  five  sessions  in  six  years'  time, 
dissolved  the  parliament  by  proclamation."§ 

The  dissolution  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1611,  not  a  single  act  having  been  passed 
in  the  late  session.  In  the  preceding  month  of 
November,  while  the  king  was  smarting  under  his 
disappointments  and  reviling  all  parliaments,  the 
primate  Bancroft  departed  this  life,  as  much  ap- 
plauded by  the  high  church  party  as  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  puritans  and  aU  classes  of  dis- 
senters. The  orOiodox  Clarraidon  afterwards  de- 
clared that  "his  death  was  never  enough  to  be 
lamented,"— that  he  «  undetstood  the  church  ex- 
cellently, and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  very  mudi 
subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  nim-conformists 
by  and  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Covrt."fi 
During  the  stormy  debates  of  these  last  sessions, 
Bancroft  had  done  his  best  to  defend  his  church 
from  the  reformers,  and  to  encourage  the  king  in 
his  prerogative  course.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
addressed  a  lon^  epistle  to  James,  complaining 
bitterly  of  a  "bill  in  hand  against  pluralities," 
which  bill,  he  adds,  "  is  the  same  that,  for  above 
forty  years,  from  parliament  to  parliament,  hath 
been  rejected,  and  that  very  worthily."  After  de- 
fending pluralities  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
many  livings  which,  taken  singly,  were  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  a  worthy  preacher,  he  said, 
"We  that  are  bishops  will  do  our  best  (as  here- 
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tofore  we  have  to  our  powers  endeavoured)  for  the 
increasing  of  a  learned  ministry;  but  we  may 
never  yield  to  any  course  that  shall  procure,  ap- 
parently, their  utter  overthrow,  as  to  expect  that 
they  should  still  make  brick  without  diminishing 
then:  task,  when  their  straw  is  withheld  from 
them,  and  they  shall  be  driven  to  gather  stubble 
in  the  fields.'  He  felt  assured  that  the  benefices 
would  not  be  made  sufficient  living  for  the 
preachers  without  some  attempt  either  against 
cathedral  churches  or  for  the  diminiBhing  of  the 
bishops'  revenues ;  and  here  he  came  to  the  point 
with  the  king,  greatly  fearing  that  his  poverty 
might  force  James  into  compliances.  "  More- 
over," he  adds,  "upon  the  advantage  of  your 
majesty's  great  necessities  at  this  time,  I  do  fore- 
see, and  partly  already  perceive,  that  many  things 
will  be  pressed  upon  your  majesty  against  the 
clergy  by  the  Lower  House  of  parliament,  as 
hoping,  now  or  never,  to  obtain  that  which  divers 
of  them  for  many  years  have  aimed  at ;  and  that 
your  majesty,  for  the  gaining  of  your  own  ends 
towards  your  supply  and  support,  may  be  inclined 
to  give  more  way  unto  them  therein  than,  I  judge, 
may  stand  with  the  good  continuance  of  that  state 
of  this  church,  wherein  you  found  it  to  be  most 
royally  upheld  by  the  late  queen  (of  most  worthy 
memory),  and  hath'taince  been  hkewise  maintained 
by  your  most  excellent  majesty  accordingly,  with  a 
very  great  increase  of  many  singular  b^efits  and 
most  princely  favours  towards  it.  But  myself, 
with  llie  rest  of  your  majesty's  bishops  and  the 
whole  clergy,  do  so  fiiUy  repose  our  trust  and 
assurance  in  your  majesty's  most  royal  and 
Christian  affection  towards  us,  as  we  know  that 
all  the  cunning  and  sleight  in  the  world  shall 
never  be  able  to  work  your  highness  to  the  ap- 
probation and  allowance  of  anything  that  may 
either  tend  to  our  imjust  reproach  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  religion,  which  hitherto  hath  more 
flourished  in  England  than  in  all  the  churches 
besides  of  Christendom;  considering  that  all  the 
plots  and  practices  at  this  time  designed  against 
us  may  easily  be  met  with  by  the  observation  of 
your  own  ndea  and  directions,  delivered  so  oft 
this  session  to  the  Lower  House  by  the  lord  trea- 
surer." In  this  same  letter  Bancroft  enclosed  the 
copy  of  a  bill  against  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission  Court,  telling  the  king  that,  though  it 
had  been  rejected  the  two  last  sessions  of  this 
parliament  by  the  Lords,  it  had  again  passed  the 
Lower  House,  ajid  had  been  read  upon  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,  by  the  lord  chancellor's  appoint- 
ment, to  the  Upper  House.  The  primate  was  in 
an  agony  about  this  bill.  "Your  majesty,"  e 
says,  "  m  perusing  of  it,  shall  find  it  to  stretch 
very  far,  neither  [regarding  some  statutes  yet  in 
force  nor  the  authority  either  of  your  majesty's 
convocations  (representing  in  former  times  die 
Church  of  England)  or  of  your  highness,  the  chief 
and  supreme  governor  of  it.  The  last  session  but 
one  sundry  of  your  bishops,  in  a  great  committee, 
luiBwered  all  those  reasons  that  were  then  thought 
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fit  to  be  tJleged  for  the  passage  of  this  hill.    But 
all  i>  one ;  reason  or  -no  reason,  it  forceth  not ;  it 
ii  importonity  and  opportunity  that  is  relied  upon, 
md  we  imuA  again  endure  a  new  hrunt  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  your  majesty  shall  he  pleased  to  pre- 
TCDtit;  and  I  think  it  very  necessary  you  should 
so  do,  for  the  avoiding  of  puhUc  scandal,  if  your 
majesty's  sapremacy  should  now  again  he  called 
in  question,  as  of  necessity  it  must  be,  if  the 
authors  of  this  bill  do  stand  to  the  justification  of 
it  agamst  as.     I  most  humbly  beseech  your  most 
excellent  majesty  to  pardon  this  my  boldness, — 
taeerdotis  vox  debet  esse  libera, — and  I  could 
not  bat  condemn  myself,  being  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  if  I  should  not  with  all  my  strength, 
and  for  the  preventing  of  future  mischief,  stand  up 
in  the  gap  which  is  sought  to  be  made  in  the  very 
Ann  and  &ame  of  the  church,  and  likewise  plead 
in  the  best  sort  I  am  able  before  so  mighty,  so 
Inmed,  so  provident,  so  religious,  and  so  wise  a 
king,  finr  ao  -well  a  settled  and  worthy  form  of 
religion,  and  for  so  godly,  so  learned,  and  so  pain- 
ful a  clergy,  -whom  your  majesty  shall  ever  have  at 
your  commandment,  most  loyal,  most  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  always,  in  their  divine  meditations  and 
prayers,  your  daily  orators."    But  notwithstanding 
this  laudation  of  James's  reUgion,  Bancroft  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  more  eager  for  money  than 
for  the  prayers  of  his  bishops;  and  about  two 
monthB  after,  to  enforce  his  arguments  and  to  pre- 
vent any  enactment  against  the  High  Commission 
Court,  he  vrrote  fe  comfortable  letter  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  intimate  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  assembled  in  convocation, 
"coneidering  his  majesty's  most  princely  favour 
towards  them  and  his  present  wants,  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  an  old  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in 
the  poinid  behind  unpaid,  had  very  willingly, 
readily,   and  with  one   consent,  granted  to  his 
majesty  a  new  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the 
poond,  and  had  so  ordered  the  payment  of  it  with 
the  former  as  that  they  might  be  both  in  his  ex- 
chequer within  one  year  and  a  half."*    James 
received  this  liberal  grant  very  joyfully,  and  the 
bill,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  was  of  course 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords.     Immediately  after  this 
Archbishop  Bancroft  died.    To  the  surprise  of  most 
people  who  were  unacquainted  with  certain  services, 
both  secret  and  public,  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  king   in   a  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  Doctor 
George  Abbot,  only  eighteen  months  a  bishop,  was 
now  promoted  to  the  primacy.     Abbot,  instead  of 
being  a  high  churchman  like  Bancroft,  was  strongly 
imbued  with  Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic  principles, 
and  disposed,  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  to  pa- 
trooise  the  puritan    preachers,  whom    his  pre- 
decessor had  BO  harshly  repressed.     In  the  words 
of  Clarendon,  who  takes  the  least  favourable  view 
of  his  character,  and  who  is  disposed  to  attribute 
die  growth  of  puritanism  and  disaffection  to  his 
eroduct  aa  head  of  the  Anglican  Church  imder 
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James,  Abbot  "considered  Christian  religion  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery, 
and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that  the  most 
furiously.  For  the  strict  observation  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  or  the  conformity  t<J  the 
articles  or  canons  established,  he  made  little  in- 
quiry, and  took  less  care;  and  having  himself 
made  a  very  little  progress  in  the  ancient  and 
solid  study  of  divinitv,  he  adhered  only  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  for  his  sake  did  not  think 
so  ill  of  that  discipline  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
But  if  men  prudently  forebote  a  public  reviling 
and  railing  at  the  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  let  their  opinions  and  private  practice 
be  what  it  would,  they  were  not  only  secure  from 
any  inquisition  of  his,  but  acceptable  to  him,  and 
at  least  equally  preferred  by  him."*  In  this  way 
the  church  became  divided  against  itself;  hut  the 
intolerance  of  churchmen  in  general  continued 
much  the  same,  or,  if  there  were  a  difference,  it 
was  seen  in  an  increased  hostility  to  papists  arising 
out  of  the  more  ardent  zeal  of  the  Oalvinists. 

Perhaps  they  have  somewhat  overrated  the 
delicate  sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  or  overlooked 
the  diseased,  crazy  state  of  his  bodyt  (and  he  was 
sixty-two  or  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died) ; 
but  historians  have  pretty  generally  attributed  the 
death  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
mortifications  he  experienced  in  this  parliament, 
and  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  go- 
vernment which  were  consequent  on  the  firmness 
of  the  Commons.  Though  his  own  coffers  were 
well  filled,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  he  pro- 
bably entertained  no  very  sanguine  hope  of  re- 
plenishing it  by  the  sale  of  crown  lands  and  the 
raising  of  loans  in  the  different  countries  by  send- 
ing privy  seals,  which  latter  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative was  put  in  force  with  a  trembling  hand,  lest 
"  that  sacred  seal  should  be  refused  by  the  desperate 
hardnet*  of  the  prejudiced  people."  Whatever 
were  the  cause,  tne  minister  fell  into  a  languid, 
hopeless  state,  and  retired  firom  business  to  drink 
the  waters  at  Bath.  He  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  healing  springs,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1612, 
he  died,  worn  out  and  wretched,  at  Marlborough, 
on  his  way  hack  to  the  court.  Long  suffering 
had  obliterated  the  charms  of  rank  and  honours, 
princely  mansions,  and  wide  estates,  an  enormous 
wealth,  and  a  pohcy  and  ambition  which  had 
triumphed  over  many  a  formidable  rival.  In  his 
last  moments  he  said  to  Sir  Walter  Cope, — "  Ease 
and  pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  death ;  but  my  life, 
full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dis- 
solved." His  death  was  certainly  not  less  wel- 
come to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  ;  but,  in  the 
worse  that  followed,  people  soon  lamented  the  bad 
rule  of  this  remarkable  son  of  a  most  remarkable 
fiither.  Though  heartless  and  perfidious,  Cecil 
had  abilities  of  the  highest  order;  and  though 
subservient  and  ready  to  erect  James  into  an 
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absolute  monarcli  rather  than  lose  favour  and 
office  by  thwarting  that  prince's  vehement  in- 
clinations, he  had  a  sense  of  national  dignity,  and 
a  system  of  foreign  policy  ■which  would  nave  saved 
England  from  degradation.  The  scoundrels  who 
succeeded  him  had  all  his  baseness  and  villany 
with  none  of  his  genius. 

Before  Cecil  found  peace  in  his  grave,  the  fate 
of  an  interesting  victim,  whose  adventures  furnish 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  our  history, 
had  been  sealed  by  a  barbarous  hand.  The  Liady 
Arabella  Stuart,  whose  descent  was  a  crime  never 
to  be  forgiven,  had  been  kept  chiefly  about  court 
ever  since  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  who 
were  said  to  have  aimed  at  her  elevation  to  the 
throne,  though  it  was  proved  that  the  young  lady 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  their  plot.  In 
the  disorderly  and  tasteless  revelry  of  the  court 
she  had  continued  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  elegant 
literature,  not  wholly  neglecting  the  study  of 
divinity,  which  James  seems  to  have  made  fashion- 
able with  both  sexes,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  her  avowed  preference  of  a 
single  life  that  somewhat  disarmed  the  dangerous 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  though  even  in  that  queen's 
reign  her  condition  was  a  very  imhappy  one. 
James  at  one  time,  when  he  had  neither  wife  nor 
children  of  his  own,  asked  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  for  his  favourite  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Lennox,  who  was  the  lady's  cousin.  Elizabeth 
not  only  forbade  this  marriage,  but  she  also  im- 
prisoned Arabella,  using  very  sharp  and  insulting 
language  against  James  for  his  having  dared  to 
propose  such  a  match.  On  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, one  of  Cecil's  first  cares  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  lady,  and  when 
James  was  safely  and  so  easily  seated  on  the 
throne,  having  now  children,  he  seems  to  have 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  she  should  never  be 
allowed  to  marry.  In  the  following  year  a  great 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Poland,  whose 
chief  errand  was  to  demand  her  in  marriage  for 
his  master ;  and  at  the  very  same  moment  there 
were  indirect  proposals  made  for  Coimt  Maurice, 
who  claimed  to  be  Duke  of  Gueldres.  "  But," 
says  the  courtly  reporter  of  the  latter  news,  "  my 
I^ady  Arabella  spends  her  time  in  lecture,  reading, 
hearing  of  service,  and  preaching.  .  .  .  She  will 
not  hear  of  marriage."*  The  pension  James 
allowed  her  for  her  support  was  very  irregularly 
paid;  and  it  should  appear  that  she  was  fre- 
quently reduced  to  very  great  distress  for  want  of 
money.  She  was  also  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  violent 
and  vulgar  woman,  who  appears  to  have  been 
placed  over  her  at  times  as  a  sort  of  Duenna.  James 
thought  it  business  worthy  of  him  to  settle  these 
womanly  quarrels;  and,  in  1608,  he  did  some- 
thing more,  for  he  gave  Arabella  a  cupboard  of 
plate  worth  more  than  200/.  for  a  new-year's  gift, 
and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides  some 
yearly  addition  to  her  maintenance,  "  want  being 
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thought  the  chiefest  cause  of  her  discontent- 
ment."* Shortly  after  this,  at  some  court  festival, 
she  renewed  an  acquaintance,  which  had  begun 
in  childhood,  with  William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford.f  If  there  had  not  been  a  tender  affection 
before  (and  it  is  probable  that  there  had  been,  and 
of  an  old  standing),  it  now  sprung  up,  rapid  and 
uncontrollable.  InFebruary,  1610,  an  arrangement 
of  marriage  between  them  was  detected.  James 
was  alarmed  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Seymours  also 
were  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Henry 
VII. :  they  might  pretend,  in  some  time  of  trou- 
ble, to  the  tlffone,  and  their  claim  would  be 
wonderfully  strengthened  by  absorbing  in  it  that 
of  the  Lady  Arabella.  The  two  lovers  were  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council.  There,  Seymour 
was  reprimanded  for  daring  to  ally  himseu'  with 
the  royal  blood  (his  own  blood  was  as  royal  as 
Arabella's),  and  they  were  both  forbidden,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  contract  marriage  without  the  king's 
permission.  To  escape  imprisonment  they  pro- 
mised obedience ;  but,  in  the  following  month  of 
July,  it  was  discovereid  that  they  were  privately 
married.  Instantly  James'  issued  his  mandate, 
and  Arabella  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth ;  her  husband  to  the 
Tower.  This,  their  first  confinement,  was  not 
rigorous;  the  Lady  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 

garden,  and  Se3rmour,  who  probably  purohased 
le  indulgence  from  his  keepers,  met  her  there, 
and  in  her  own  chamber.  She  also  got  letters 
conveyed  to  the  queen,  who  interfered  in  her 
favour,  and  to  other  friends  of  rank  and  influence. 
But  one  morning  she  received  the  dismal  news 
that  she  must  remove  forthwith  to  Durham.  She 
refused  to  quit  her  chamber;  but  the  officers 
carried  her  in  her  bed  to  the  water-side,  forced 
her,  shrieking,  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  her  up  the 
river.  Her  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  brought 
on  a  fever,  and,  by  the  time  she  reached  Bamet, 
a  physician  declared  that  her  life  would  be.  in 
danger  if  she  were  forced  to  travel  farther.  The 
doctor  waited  upon  the  king  with  this  intelligence. 
James  observed,  very  sapiently,  that  it  was  enough 
to  make  any  sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  in  a 
bed^in  the  manner  she  was.  But  his  resolution 
WBs'fixed  that  she  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if 
he  were  king.  The  doctor  said  "  that  he  made 
no  doubt  of  toe  Lady's  obedience."  "  Obedience 
is  that  required,"  replied  James.  But  he  soon 
relaxed  his  severity,  and  granted  her  permission  to 
remain  for  a  month  'at  Highgate  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health.  At  Highgate  she  was  lodged  in  a 
gentleman's  house,  and  closely  watched ;  yet  on 
the  very  day  (the  3rd  of  June,  1611)  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  guest  or  prisoner  she  was 
to  be,  proceeded  northward  to  prepare  her  lodging, 
she  effected  her  escape,  being  assisted  by  two 
friends,  who  were  in  correspondence  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  Tower.  "  Disguising  herself  by  draw- 
ing a  great  pair  of  French-fashioned  hose  over  her 

•  Lodge,  IlliutmUoiu.  t  See  ante,  p.  3,  ut*  f. 
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petdeotta,  putting  on  a  man's  doublet,  a  man-like 
pcnle,  iriui  long  locks  over  her  hair,  a  black  hat, 
Ihckdoak,  msaet  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier 
hj  her  side,  she  'walked  forth,  between  three  and 
fni  of  the  clock,  -with  Markham.    After  they  had 
gcoe  a-foot  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  sorry  inn,  where 
Crampton  attended  -with  horses,  she  grew  very 
tick  md  fiaint,  so  as  the  ostler  that  held  &e  stirrup 
taid,  that  the  gentleman  would  hardly  hold  out  to 
London;  yet,l)eing  set  on  a  good  gelding,  astride, 
in  m  unwonted  £E»hioD,  the  stirring  of  the  horse 
broo^  blood   enough  into  her  face ;  and  so  she 
rid  on  towards  "Blackwall."     There  she  found 
boats  and  attendants,  who  rowed  her  down  ihe 
mer  to  Gravesend,  where  a  French  bark  lay  at 
hand  ready  to  receive  her.     She  expected  to  find 
i      her  husbaod  on  board ;  but  though  Seymour  had 
■tolcn  oat  of  the  Tower  in  the  disguise  of  a  phy- 
aidan,  he  had  not'1  yet  reached  the  vessel.     After 
waiting  for  a  short  time,  the  French  captain,  who 
knew  the  seriousnesa  of  the   adventure,  became 
alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Hie  Lady, 
be  facHBted  all  sail  and  put  to  sea.   When  Seymour 
reached  the  spot,  he  found  his  wife  was  gone ;  but 
he  got  on  board  a  collier,  the  captain  of  which 
agreed  to  land  him  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  for 
40t.      Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  Arabella's 
escape  from  Highgate  had  reached  the  palace. 
Tliere,  in  an  instant,  all  was  alarm,  hurry,  and 
confiunon,  aa  if  a  new  gunpowder-plot  hlid  been 
discovered.     Couriers  were  dispatched  in  all  di- 
Tectiona,  with  orders  to  haste  for  their  lives.    Ships 
and  boats  were  hinried  down  the  Thames  as  if  a  new 
Armada  were  in  the  Channel.    The  alarm  became 
the  greater  when,  on  dispatching  a  messenger  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  it  was  learned  that 
iis  prisoner  also  had  escaped.    The  privy  council 
beUeved,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  church  and 
state  were  in   danger, — that  the  fugitives  were 
going  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  there  to  put 
tfaenuelveB  at  the  head  of  the  papists,  and  then, 
aided  by  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  other 
Catholic  sovereigns,  to  invade  England.    "  In  this 
passionate  hiurry  there  was  a  proclamation,  first  in 
very  bitter  terms,  but,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  mo- 
deration, seasoned  at  the  prmt.  .  .  .  There  were 
likewise  three  letters  dispatched  in  haste  ...  to 
the  king  and  queen  regent  of  France,  and  to  the 
archdukes,  all  written  with  harsher  ink  than  now, 
if  they  were  to  do,  I  presume  they  should  be, 
espedally  that  to  the  archdukes,  which  did  seem 
to  pre-Boppose  their  course  tending  that  way,  and 
all  three  describing  the  offence  in  black  colours, 
azid  pressing  their  sending  back  without  delay."* 
Seymour  got  safe  to  shore,  and  was  not  sent  back : 
&e  poor  Lady  Arabella  was  less  fortunate,  being 
oveitaken  by  a  "  pink  royal,"  when  about  midway 
across  the  ChaimeL     The  Frenchman  stood  a 
aharp  hut  short  action ;  and  when  he  lowered  his 
flag,  she  was  seized,  carried  back  to  the  Thames, 
a^  ihea  shut  up  in  the  Tower.     Her  heart  was 
breakii^,  yet  she  said  she  cared  not  for  captivity 

•  Wiamod,  McBodalh 


if  her  husband  was  safe.  The  advocacy  of  the 
queen, — ^her  own  eloquent  appeals,  were  all  thrown 
away  on  James ;  she  never  recovered  her  liberty, 
and  grief  and  despair  made  a  wreck  of  her  brilliant 
intellect.  She  died  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  insanity,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  I6i5.* 

James,  who  is  described  as  dividing  his  time 
between  his  inkstand,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting, 
again  took  up  the  pen  of  controversy  in   1611. 
As  he  was  "  out  m  pursuit  of  hares,"  a  book 
written  by  the  Dutch  divine,  Conrad  Vorstius, 
treating  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divi- 
nity, was  brought  to  him.    He  instantly  left  off 
hunting,  and  began  reading — and,  with  so  critical 
an  eye,  that  within  an  hour  he  detected  and  postil- 
lated  a  long  list  of  what  he  called  damnable  here- 
sies.   With  not  less  activity  he  wrote  to.  Winwood, 
his  ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  command- 
ing him  to  accuse  Vorstius,  before  the  States,  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  and  to  signify  to  the  States 
his  utter  detestation  of  those  crimes,  and  of  all  by 
whom  they  were  tolerated.    The  Hollanders,  who 
had  recently  elected  this  heresiarch  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity  at  Leydeu,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Arminius,  were  not  inclined  to  give  ear 
to  this  remonstrance  from  a  foreign  prince,  and 
they  intimated  as  much  in    a    respectfiil  tone. 
Thereupon  James,  "  plying  his  inkstand  again," 
sent  them  an  admmition  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
Assuming  the  tone  of  a  'Protestant  pope,  having 
authority  in  spirituals  over  other  countries  than 
his  own,  he  bade  them  remember  that  the  King  of 
England  was  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  his  competency,  in  union  with 
other  foreign  churches,  to  "  extinguish  and  re- 
mand to  hell  these  abominable  heresies."     He 
told  them  that  this  wretched  Vorstius  deserved  to 
be  burnt  alive,  as  much  as  any  heretic  that  had 
ever  suffered.    He  left  it  to  their  own  Christian 
wisdom  to  bum  him  or  not;  but  as  to  allowing 
him,  upon  any  defence  or  abnegation,  to  continue 
to  teach  and  preach,  it  was  a  thing  so  abomi- 
nable, that  he  assured  himself  it  could  never  enter 
into  any  of  their  thoughts.    To  all  this  the  Hol- 
landers returned  a  very  cool  and  a  very  evasive 
answer.     Then  James  entered  a  public  protest 
against  the  heresies  of  Vorstius,  and  informed  the 
States  that  they  must  either  give  up  their  divinity 
professor,  or  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
England.     Archbishop  Abbot  applauded  the  king, 
and  urged  him  to  adopt  violent  measures ;  and 
Winwood,    the    ambassador,    who    was    equally 
zealous,  thundered  threats  in  the  ears  of  the  Dutch  ; 
but  still  the  States  refused  to  displace  Vorstius, 
till  he  should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.   James 
put  forth  a  short  work,  in  French,  of  his  own  com- 
position,  entitled,  'A  Declaration  against  Vor- 
stius.'t    But,  after  all,  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  this  warfiire,  if  the  Hollanders  had  not 

*  Lodn,  ninitnlioni.— Sir  Henry  Elli>,  Orifinat  Leltrn.— Wil- 
•on.— AlKin,  Court  of  King  Jamei,  kc— Winwood,  Memorial!. 
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been  divided  as  to  what  was  orthodoxy  and  what 
heterodoxy.  A  powerful  eect  and  party,  called 
the  Gomarists,*  hated  Vorstius  as  much  as  James, 
and  Abbot  and  Wiuwood  hated  him,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  divinity  professor  was  not  only  deprived 
of  his  place,  but  expelled  from  Leyden  to  wander 
about  m  poverty  and  obscurity.  During  six  or 
seven  years  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  firom 
his'  intolerant  opponents  in  Tergau ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  he  was  driven  out  of  Holland, 
the  synod  of  Dort  having  given  a  definitive  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  the  States  having  aentencoi 
him  to  perpetual  banishment.  At  this  said  synod, 
which  was  held  in  1619,  the  deputies  from  the 
clergy  of  England  and  Scotland  were  ths  principal 
promoters  of  the  proscription  of  Vorstius.t  which 
was  followed  by  the  barbarous  exile  of  seven  hun- 
dred families  who  entertained  his  tenets.  During 
two  years  the  expelled  professor  disappeared  from 
the  world,  being  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  very 
secret  places ;  for  there  were  many  men  who  ima- 
gined  that  it  would  be  doing  a  good  deed  to  mur- 
der him.  At  last  the  Ddce  of  HoUtein  offered 
him  and  the  exiled  families  a  secure  asylum.  He 
arrived  at  this  haven  of  rest  in  the  month  of  June, 
1622,  but  he  soon  quitted  it  for  a  surer  and  more 
lasting  one — dying  in  the  month  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  James  was  prouder  of  this  victory 
than  he  would  have  been  of  winning  battles  like 
Crecy  and  Azincourt.  Unfortunately,  the  contro- 
versy sharpened  his  temper ;  and,  as  if  to  give  the 
Dutch  an  example,  he  relighted  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  being  the  last  English  sovereign  to  sign  the 
writ  de  hceretico  comburendo.  Bartholomew  Le- 
gate, who  is  described  as  an  obstinate  Arian  heretic, 
was  apprehended  and  examined  by  the  king  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  and  then  committed  to  New- 
gate. After  lying  a  considerable  time  in  prison  he 
was  tried  before  the  Consistory  Court,  which,  like 
the  Bonners  of  former  times,  passed  sentence  upon 
him,  as  contumacious  and  obdurate,  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  burned ;  and  he 
was  burned  accordingly  in  Smithfield,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1612.  On  the  1 1  th  of  April  following, 
which  was  Easter  eve,  Edward  Wightman,  con- 
victed of  heresy  of  a  very  multiform  character, 
was  burned  at  Litchfield.^  A  third  victim  was 
ready  for  the  flames ;  but  it  was  found,  notwith- 
standing the  overflowing  bigotry  of  many  classes, 
that  the  mass  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  look 
upon  such  executions  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  horror  and  disgust,  not  unmixed,  in  some 
cases,  with  an  admiration  of  the  courage  of  the 
sufferers.  The  lawyers  began  to  question  whether 
the  proceedings  were  strictly  legal,  and  the  bishops 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  useful  to  their  church. 

*  Alter  Qomanii,  PiDfeiMt  at  Lejrden,  (he  chief  opponent  of  Aiml- 
uiu>  ia  tho  &pate  about  the  decieei  of  God  and  tbe  efficacy  of 
grace. 

t  Bayle  aan,  quietly,  "  II  aalUM  it  la  gloke  de  lev  msUra,  e(  d» 
la  repiUatim  it  t^-temce,"  (The  ijlary  of  their  maitrr  aod  hie  repu- 
tatloD  for  learning  were  imo^nA.'y-Duiionnaire  Critiqme. 

X  U  ibould  aecro  thai  Legate  was  what  is  now  called  a  Unitarian, 
and  that  Wightman  woa  cnued  ;  for,  in  addition  to  hie  denying  the 
Tdnity,  he  said  that  Ae  was  the  Boly  Spirit  pn>ml<ei|  'n  Sciipttm. 


"The  king  accordingly  preferred  that  heretics 
hereafter  should  silently  and  privately  waste  them- 
selves away  in  prison."*  In  other  words,  men 
were  exposed  to  a  slower  and  more  cruel  martyr- 
dom ;  but  there  was  no  more  burning  ia  England. 

Sometime  before  these  events,  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  of  an  assassin. 
The  treaty  of  the  Hague,  which  was  signed  in 
March,  1609,  ran  &  risk  of  being  broken  as  soon 
as  made.  John,  Duke  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Bei^, 
died  without  children,  and  the  emperor  seized  the 
city  of  Juliers  and  laid  claim  to  the  whole  suc- 
cession. The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke 
of  Newburg,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  pretended 
each  to  a  better  and  an  exclusive  right.  Religion 
as  well  as  policy  was  involved  in  this  dispute,  it 
bei^  deemed  no  less  expedient  for  the  Protestant 
interests  to  check  the  Roman  church  than  to  pre- 
vent the  further  extension  of  the  wide  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  States  of  Holland  formed  a 
league  with  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  claimant,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  from  Juliers.  On  the  other  side  were 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  archduke,  and  the  other 
princes  connected  by  family  and  religion.  The 
Protestants  of  Germany  and  Holland  agreed  to 
funiish  among  them  nine  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse ;  the  French  king  a  like  number, 
and  tbe  king  of  England  four  thousand  foot  But 
Henry  IV.,  who  was  indifferent  to  the  question  of 
religion,  and  who  entertained  far  wider  views  than 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Juliers,  raised 
a  splendid  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a 
great  train  of  artillery,  and  prepared  all  things  for 
taking  the  command  in  person.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1610,  three  days  before  that  fixed  for  his 
departure,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  arsenal,  he 
was  stabbed  in  a  street'  of  Paris,  by  Francis  Ra- 
vaillac,  a  young  fanatic  friar  of  the  order  of  the 
Jacobins.t 

An  opinion  prevailed,  or  is  said  to  have  prevailed, 
among  the  French  populace,  that  the  king,  who 
had  allied  himself  with  Protestants  and  heretics, 
was  going  to  wage  war  against  the  pope;  and 
attempts  were  made  at  the  time,  and  long  after- 
wards, to  connect  the  regicide  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  with  the  court  of  Spain,  with  the  Jesuite ; 
but  the  murderer,  even  on  the  rack,  maintained 
that  he  had  had  no  accompUces  or  instigators 
whatever,  and  that  he  had  been  carried  to  do  the 
deed  only  by  an  instinct  or  impulse,  which  he 
could  neither  control  nor  explam.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  monk  was  mad,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  party  either  religious  or  poUtical  : 
but  this  did  not  save  him  from  a  horrible  death, 
nor  prevent  James  from  persecuting  more  sharply 
the  EngUsh  Catholics.  In  all  this,  however,  James 
had  the  full  consent  of  his  parliament,  which  was 

•  Foliar. 
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then  siting,  and  which  would  readily  have  carried 
him  to  greater  extremities.     In  Scotland,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  Eingland,  people  were  convinced  that 
Henry  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuita,  and  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  the 
sacred  person  of  James.    The  Scottish  privy  coun- 
cil addressed  a  long  letter  to  their  most  "  graoious 
and  dread  sovereign,**  beseeching  him  (most  un- 
necessarily) to  hare  a  care  of  himself,  and  reoom* 
mending  him  to  Call  up  a  body-guard  of  native 
Scots,  that  might  attend  him  in  all  his  hunting* 
and  games.     "We  cantidL"  said  they,  "but  be 
much   dismayed,    and   dnven  into   A  just   fau 
thereby,   to    see    these   last    frogs,    fentbld    in 
the    Apocalypse,    thua  Mttt  dtit    bjr    thd   devil, 
and  his  supporters  cm  earth,  to  ekecute  their  htllith 
directiona  upon  God's  own  lieutenrmtsl    which 
damnable  persons  may  think  perhaps  bO  tillla  or 
occasion  more  probably  and  likely  for  achlevinff  of 
sndi  a  yillany  than  when  yotir  majesty  abftlfbt 
at  game  abroad ;   at  which  time  every  one  almoiti 
albeit  unknown,  have  heretofbfe  been  acciutoined, 
npon  pretence  of  seeing  of  the  sporL  to  haV4  Siore 
access  near   your  sacred  person  than  wai  expe- 
dient, which  form  cannot  hereafter  continue  with- 
out too  much  likelihood  of  danger  and  peril ;  and 
in  so  fiar  as  your  m^esty*s  guard  are  most  of  them 
unfit  for  any  such  purpose,  and  that  in  the  titne 
<tf  your  highnesa's  progress,  the  pensioaen  have 
not  been  much  accustomed  to  attend,  we  oould 
therefore  vrish  that  some  should  be  especially  dc' 
ngned  for  this  intent  only,  and  to  be  exetnpted 
from  all  other  service  or  attendance,  other  than 
d>eir  waiting  upon  your  majesty's  person  in  the 
time  of  youx  being  abroad,  at  hunting,  hawking, 
or  any  other  pastime  or  game  in  the  fields ;  who, 
being  to  the  number  of  some  twenty  gentlemen, 
under  the   commandment  and    charge    of   that 
worthy  nobleman  the  captain  of  your  majesty's 
guard,  may  be  ever  still  attending  your  person, 
stopping  and  debarring  all  men  from  access,  or 
coming  in  any  sort  near  to  your  majesty,  enduring 
your  highness  being  abroad,  except  noblemen, 
your   majesty's  own  known  servants,   and  such 
others  as  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to  call 
rtpon."* 

By  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  crown  of  France 
fell  to  his  son,  Louis  XIII. — a  weak  boy,  who 
never  became  a  man  in  intellect  or  strength  of 
character.  During  his  minority  the  post  of  regent 
was  occupied  by  his  mother,  Mary  de*  Medici, 
who  soon  undid  the  good  which  her  husband  had 
done  to  the  French  people,  vrithout  reforming  the 
morals  of  the  cotttt.  It  was  her  general  system 
to  pursue  a  course  of  politics  directly  contrary  to 
th^  of  Henry,  who  had  been  a  most  unfaithful 

*  naltjintilc^— Tlielonl*  of  the  Scotttih  council  were  too  cauUoiu 
to  Unl  «l  th«  pnprietT  of  Ma  raajetty**  apending  Icaatiiiie  in  hii 
kaBtinc,  Ice.  Tlury  told  bim,  on  the  contrarjrt  thai  they  linew  it "  to 
be  Bon  neonaary  aDil  expettteni**  for  the  prew^rratlon  or  hi*  health, 
that  be  alunU  "  eootioae  hia  ftvquent  exereiaea  abroad,  the  deserting 
whetrof  could  Dot  b*?  irithont  the  hazard  and  danvor  of  eoKuriug  in- 
innity  and  lickneaa."  They  tmsted  "  that  Ho  who  holdrth  the  bridle 
iathe  deriTa  mouth  would  neeer  ao  looaen  the  reins  aa  to  allow  of 
aay  ham  to  bim*  the  chief  *ad  ercaleat  protector  and  nunioff  lather 
arOod'adnueh."  , 
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husband;  but,  notwithstanding  this  system,  she 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  liagae,  and  sent  ten 
thousand  men  to  join  four  thousand  English  who 
had  landed  on  the  continent,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  These  allies  joined  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  under  the  commands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Anhalt.  The 
Austrians  were  presently  driven  out  of  Juliers; 
and  as  the  emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  struggle,  and  as  James  and  Mary  de'  Medici 
were  most  anxiotis  for  peace,  the  tranquilUty  of 
£urope  was  not  very  seriously  disturbed. 

While  these  events  were  passing  abroad  and  at 
home,  Robert  Carr,  the  handsome  Scotchman,  was 
eclipsing  every  competitor  in  the  English  court. 
He  was  created  VisCount  Rochester  in  the  month 
of  March,  161 1  i  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
Oouncil  in  April,  1612 ;  and  he  received  also  from 
hll  lavish  master  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Upon 
tha  death  of  the  Earl  of  Baibbury  (Cecil)  he 
bwmme  Lord  Ohuuberlain,  that  post  being  given 
up  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  who  succeeded 
Oeoll  as  Lord  ttwumt.  And  as  the  post  of 
Secretary  remained  vacant  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  favorite  did  the  duties  of  that  office  by  means 
of  Sir  Thomai  Overbury,  whoie  abilities  and  expe- 
rience made  up  in  part  for  his  own  deficiencies. 
Oarr,  Viscount  Rochester,  became  in  eflFect  Prime 
Minister  of  England  as  much  as  Cecil  had  been, 
though  nominally  he  held  no  official  situation ; 
and  his  power  and  his  influence  were  not  decreased 
when  the  king  nominated  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  be  joint  Secretaries  of  State; 
for  these  men  were  not  high  and  mighty  enough 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  favourite.  But  Sir 
ThomaA  Overbury,  who  on  several  accounts  was 
distasteful  to  the  king,  became  an  object  of  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  when  James  saw  the  entire 
confidence  and  affection  which  his  minion  reposed 
in  him. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  had  now 
entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  the  idol  of  the  people.  If  his  character 
is  fairly  described  by  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
entitled  to  this  admiration;  but  we  cannot  but 
remember  the  universal  practice  of  contrasting  the 
heir  apparent  with  the  actual  occupant  of  the 
throne ;  and  this  prince's  untimely  end  may  very 
well  have  produced  some  of  that  exaggeration 
which  arises  out  of  tenderness  and  hopeless  regret. 
In  person,  in  manners,  and  in  character,  he  difiered 
most  widely  from  his  father.  He  was  comely, 
well  made,  graceful,  frank,  brave,  and  active. 
Henry  V.  and  Edwaid  the  Black  Prince  were  pro- 
posed to  him  as  modcl»;  and  it  was  the  example 
of  those  warlike  princes  that  he  determined  to 
follow.  Though  not  absolutely  averse  to  learning, 
spending  two  or  three  hmirs  a  day  in  his  study,  he 
loved  arms  better  than  books.  He  employed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  martial  exercises,  in 
handling  the  pike,  throwing  the  bar,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  vaulting,  and  riding.  He  was  a  parti- 
cular lover  of  horsee,  and  what  belonged  to  Uiem, 
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but  not  fond  of  hunting  like  his  father ;  and,  when 
he  engaged  in  it,  it  was  rather  for  the  pleasure  of 
galloping  big  gallant  steeds  than  for  any  which  the 
dogs  afforded  him.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  been  annoyed  by  James's  pedantry 
and  schoolmaster  manners.  His  mother  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  this  feeling,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented to  him,  out  of  contempt  for  his  fatner, 
that  BO  much  learning  was  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  great  general  and  conqueror,  which 
he  ought  to  be.  One  day,  as  he  was  tossing  the 
pike,  when  the  French  ambassador  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  mess^  for  the  king  his 
master,  Henry  replied,  "  Tell  him  what  1  am  now 
doing."  He  studied  fortification,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  turned  his  attention  to  ships  and  sea 
matters.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  brave  and  the 
scientific  soldier  and  sailor,  who  was  still  languish- 
ing in  the  Tower^  became  an  object  of  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  no  other  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such 
a  bird  in  such  a  cage.    All  this  was  when  he  was 


a  mere  child.  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer, 
that  he  was  too  soon  a  man  to  be  long  lived.  As 
he  grew  up  he  practised  lilting,  charging  on  horse- 
back, and  firing  artillery.  He  caused  new  pieces 
of  ordnance  to  be  cast,  with  which  he  learned  to 
shoot  at  a  mark.  He  was  no  less  careful  iu  fur- 
nishing himself  with  great  horses  of  the  best  breeds, 
which  he  imported  from  all  countries.  He  de- 
lighted to  converse  with  men  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  wars,  whether  natives  or  foreigners ;  and 
he  entertained  in  his  household  a  celebrated  Dutch 
engineer.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  this  warlike 
ardour  and  activity  might  have  proved  more  fatal 
to  his  country  than  the  pedantry  and  pusillanimity 
of  his  father ;  but  the  young  spirits  of  England 
would  hardly  reflect  on  such  a  possibility.  In 
other  particulars  Prince  Henry  was  strikingly  and 
studiously  contrasted  with  his  parent.  James  could 
never  be  quiet  in  church  time,  having  always  an 
eagerness  to  be  preaching  himself:  Henry  was  a 
most  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and,  instead  of 
disputing  with  them,  was  wont  to  reward  the 
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preadien, — no  uncertain  road  to  popularity. 
James  was  a  most  profane  swearer, — Henry  swore 
not  at  all ;  and  he  had  boxes  kept  at  his  three 
hooaes — at  St.  James's,  Richmond,  and  Nonsuch 
— to  recdye  the  fines  on  profane  swearing  which 
he  otdeied  to  be  strictly  levied  among  his  attend- 
ants. The  nraney  thus  collected  was  given  to  the 
poor.  "  Once  when  the  prince  was  hunting  the 
atag,  it  chanced  the  stag,  being  spent,  crossed  the 
road,  where  a  butcher  and  his  d<^  were  travelling ; 
the  dog  killed  the  stag,  which  was  so  great  that 
the  butcher  could  not  carry  him  off:  when  the 
huntsmen  and  company  came  up,  they  fell  at  odds 
with  the  butcher,  and  endeavoured  to  incense  the 
inince  against  him ;  to  whom  the  prince  soberly 
answered,  *  What  if  the  butcher's  dog  killed  the 
stag,  what  could  the  butcher  help  it  ?'  They  re- 
plied, *  if  his  fiuher  had  been  served  so,  he  would 
have  sworn  so  as  no  man  could  have  endured  it.' 
•  Away !'  rq>lied  the  prince  j  '  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  iraUd  is  not  worth  an  oath.'  "...  His  court 
was  more  frequented  than  the  king's,  and  by 
anodier  aort  of  men ;  so  the  king  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Will  he  bury  me  alive  ?"  And  the  high-church 
favoritea  taxed  him  for  being  a  patriot  to  the 
puritans.  To  the  last-named  class,  indeed,  he 
appeared  as  a  ruler  promised  in  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture, — as  one  Uiat  would  complete  the  refor- 
m^on  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Bcary  Uie  Eight  palled  down  the  ibbeys  and  eellt, 
Bai  Hen;  Ihe  Ninth  thaU  pnU  down  biihope  and  bella, 

WW  a  rhyme  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
among  whom  the  spirit  of  dissent  gained  strength 
in  proportiou  to  the  efforts  made  to  force  them  to 
cooiformity,  and  the  monstrous  growth  of  episcopal 
tyranny.  Yet  when  the  usual  age  for  marrying 
princes  arrived,  hia  father,  who  was  less  parti- 
cular about  any  other  point  than  about  a  high 
alliance,  wished  to  marry  Henry  to  a  Catholic  wife 
— a  match  which  would  have  cost  him  the  favour 
of  the  Puritans.  A  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  infanta,  was  carried  on  for  years, 
and  when  it  grew  languid  or  hopeless,  James  list- 
ened to  an  overture  from  Mary  de'  Medici,  the 
Queen-regent  of  France,  who  was  anxious  for  a 
marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  Madame 
Christine,  second  daughter  of  Fiance.  At  the 
eame  time  James  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  with  millions  of 
crowm  for  her  dower;  and  shortly  after  an  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary arrived  from  Savoy  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  James's  daughter  Elizabeth  for  the 
hdr  of  that  dukedon,  and  to  offer  that  of  his  sister 
to  Prince  Henry.  This  double  commission  led  to 
no  results,  thou^  Jamea  was  willing  to  bestow  his 
dai^hter  on  the  Catholic  Savoyard.  To  his  father 
Henry  was  all  submission,  protesting  his  readiness 
to  marry  whomsoever  he  might  choose  fcnr  him  ;* 

•  Bnnwl.  iamra,  t»jt,  "Bayrmta  lealon  a  Ftolwtant,  that, 
vkoi  hia  Ihtlwr  vaa  eBtertaining  piopadtioBa  of  narniDj;  Mm  to 
Tiililili  miace«8»-onca  to  the  aKfadncheaa,  and  at  anotMi  tine  ts 
adrahtet  of  SnoT.  ha,  in  a  latter  tlut  he  wrata  to  the  king  on  the 
IKh  ac  IbU  OcMiat  in  wUdi  ha  died  (the  original  of  which  Sir  Wil- 
liaa  Caek  •howad  me),  deairad  that,  if  hia  Ik iber  married  him  that 
nx.it  Bight  be  with  the  joBBgMtfaiMHKrf  the  two,  ofwboie  ena- 


but  to  Other  persons  he  held  a  different  language : 
and  the  Puritans,  who  most  admired  him  and  most 
feared  or  hated  the  Papists,  seem  to  have  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  conviction  that  he  would 
never  marry  a  Catholic  wife.* 

A  match,  which  was  perfectly  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  that  of  her  mother,  was  at 
length  proposed  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1612,  Frederick  V.,  the 
Count  Palatine,  the  bridegroom  elect,  who  had  the 
good  wishes  of  all  zealous  Protestants,  arrived  in 
England  to  receive  his  young  bride.  In  the  midst 
of  &e  festive  preparations  for  this  marriage.  Prince 
Henry,  who  appears  to  have  outgrown  his  strength, 
and  to  have  greatly  neglected  the  care  of  his' health, 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  at  Richmond, 
where  he  was  preparing  his  house  for  the  reception 
of  the  Palatine.  Recovering  a  little,  and  hoping 
to  conquer  the  disease  by  the  vigour  of  his  spirit, 
he  rode  up  to  London  to  welcome  his  intended 
brother-in-law  at  Whitehall  On  the  24th  of 
October,  notwithstanding  the  weak  state  of  his 
body  and  the  coldness  of  the  season,  he  played  a 
great  match  of  tennis  with  the  Count  Henry  of 
Nassau,  in  his  shirt  That  night  he  complained 
exceedingly  of  lassitude  and  a  pain  in  his  head. 
The  following  morning,  being  Sunday,  though 
faint  and  drowsy,  he  would  rise  and  go  to  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
esteem,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  text — "  Man, 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance, 
and  full  of  trouble."  From  this  sermon  in  his 
own  house  the  prince  went  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
heard  another  with  the  king.  After  this  he  dined 
with  his  majesty,  and  ate  with  a  seemingly  good 
appetite,  but  his  countenance  was  sadly  pale,  and 
his  eye  hollow  and  ghastly.  After .  dinner  bis 
courage  and  resolution  in  combating  with  and  dis- 
sembling his  disorder  gave  way  to  the  force  of  it, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  and  return 
to  St  Jamea's.  There  he  grew  daily  worse,  the 
doctors  disagreeing  as  to  his  treatment,  and  pui> 
suing  no  fixed  or  bold  course.  His  head  frequently 
wandered,  but  on  Uie  night  of  the  2nd  of  November 
his  delirium  increased  alarmingly :  he  called  for 
his  clothes,  for  his  armour  and  sword,  saying  he 
must  be  gone.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  the 
king  was  informed  mat  there  was  no  hope.  Upon 
this,  James,  who  had  visited  him  severd  times  at 
St.  James's,  being  "  unwilling  and  unable  to  stay 
so  near  Uie  gates  of  sorrow,  removed  to  Theobalda, 
in  Hertfordshire,  to  wait  there  the  event"  Abbot, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  the 
prince,  told  him  of  his  danger,  and  took  his  con- 
fession of  faith.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
prince  repeatedly  called  out  " David !"  "David !" 
meaning  Sir  David  Murray,  his  confidential  friend 
and  servant ;  but,  when  Murray  stood  by  his  bed- 

wnion  he  might  ban  hoTve,  and  that  any  liberty  ahe  might  be 
allDwrd  ftv  her  rrligion  night  be  in  the  priTatett  manner  poaaible.'* 
—Ova  Tiaia,  1.  U.    A  aingular  reaion  fiic  preferring  a  yonng  wife 
toanoldonel 
•  Biich,  Life  of  rrinco  Henry.— Nog.  Aab— WBaon,  Weldoo, 
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side,  he  always  answered  with  a  eigh,  "  I  would 
say  something,  hut  I  cannot  utter  it."  During 
that  night  he  made  many  efforts  to  speak  on  some 
secret  matter  which  seemed  to  press  heavUy  on  his 
heart,  but  he  could  not  be  understood  by  reason  of 
the  rattling  in  his  throat.  Sir  David  Murray,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  understand  his  earnest  wish,  that 
a  number  of  letters  in  a  certain  cabinet  in  his 
closet  should  be  burnt.  It  is  said  that  these  letters 
were  burnt  accordingly.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing his  attendants  thought  him  dead,  and  raised 
such  a  cry  of  grief  that  it  was  heard  by  the  people 
in  the  streets,  who  echoed  the  loud  lamentation. 
The  prince  recovered  from  his  faint,  and  in  the 
afternoon  took  two  cordials  or  nostrums,  one 
of  which  was  prepared  and  sent  by  the  captive 
Raleigh.  But  the  sufferer  was  now  past  cure  and 
help,  and  he  expired  at  eight  o'clock  that  night, 
being  Friday,  tne  6th  of  November,  1613.  He 
was  eighteen  years  eight  months  and  seventeen 
days  old.  The  people  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  his  danger  till  almost  the  last  moment:  their 
grief  at  his  loss  was  unbounded ;  and  all  classes 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  early  death  of  the 
spirited  youth.  He  was  the  more  regretted  because 
his  only  surviving  brother,  Prince  Charles,  was  a 
sickly  and  retiring  boy,  and  had  not  had  the  for- 
tune to  acquire  popularity.  In  a  short  time  dark 
rumours  were  raised  that  Prince  Henry  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  favourite  Rochester,  with  wliom 
he  could  never  agree ;  and  these  horrid  suspicions 
did  not  stop  till  they  had  included  his  own  father 
as  an  accomplice.  The  whole  notion  was  absurd ; 
the  yooth  died  of  the  effects  of  a  putrid  fever  on  a 
debilitated  constitution.*  But  though  James  was 
innocent  of  the  poisoning,  he  showed  a  brutal  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  his  son.  Only  three  days 
afler  the  event  he  made  Rochester  write  to  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  rep 
commence,  in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
matrimonial  treaty  which  he  had  begun  for  his 
brother.  In  a  very  few  days  more  he  prohibited 
all  persons  from  approaching  him  in  mourning  ; 
and  though  he  thought  fit  to  delay  the  marriage, 
he  affianced  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Palatine 
in  December,  kept  his  Christmas  with  the  usual 
festivities,  and  solemnised  the  nuptials  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day  with  an  expense  and  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown  in  England.  Queen  Anne, 
Prince  Charles,  now  heir  to  the  throne,  and  even 
the  uncouth  person  of  James  himself,  were  covered 
all  over  with  the  crown  jewels.  The  noble  bride- 
maids,  the  courtiers,  the  nobles,  were  all  glittering 
in  white  robes  and  diamonds ;  so  that  tlie  path  of 
the  bride  was  compared  to  the  milky  way.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  her  sixteenth  year,  band- 
some,  and  light-hearted.  While  the  archbishop 
was  reading  the  service, "  some  coruscations  and 
lightnings  of  joy  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
that  expressed  more  ttian  an  ordinary  smile,  being 
almost  elated  to  a  laughter,  which  could  not  clear 

•  Birch,  Life.— AuUeus  Coquinstia,— Somen's' Tract><—Bacan'i 
Wotkt. 
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the  air  of  her  fate,  but  was  rather  a  forerunner  of 
more  sad  and  dire  events."*  In  the  evening  the 
fireworks  and  mock  fight  exhibited  upon  the 
Thames  cost  nearly  7000/.  The  nobility  got  up 
at  their  own  charge  a  very  rich  and  sumptuous 
masque,  which  however  was,  according  to  the  cri- 
tics, "  long  and  tedious."  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Middle  Temple  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn  rode  in  state 
to  court,  and  exhibited  an  entertainment  in  which 
their  fine  dancing  was  much  admired.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple 
showed  their  loyalty  and  ingenuity  upon  the  water, 
making  in  boats  and  barges  an  allegorical  device 
which  was  said  to  represent  the  marriage  of  the 
river  Thames  with  the  river  Rhine.  But  "  these 
fading  joys  for  this  marriage  were  succeeded  by 
fixed  and  real  calamities,  which  the  king  took  little 
care  to  prevent."t  Long  before  these  calamitieii 
fell  upon  the  Palgrave  and  his  bride, — indeed, 
before  they  were  well  out  of  England,x-the  court 
was  hampered  and  vexed  by  pecuniary  eniharran- 
ments.  James  had  exacted  the  old  feudal  aid  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  as  he  had  done  hefiire 
for  the  knighting  of'  his  eldest  son ;  but  the  sum 
thus  obtained  (it  was  only  about  20,000/.)  went 
but  a  very  short  way  towards  paying  for  the  dowry, 
the  entertainment  of  the  bridegroom  with  his  nu- 
merous retinue,  and  the  marriage  feast  Lord 
Harrington,  who  accompanied  the  bride  to  the 
Rhine,  claimed  on  his  return  30,000/.  The  king 
having  no  money  to  give  him,  gave  him  a  grant 
for  the  cotntng  cf  hose  farthings  in  brcus, 

A.D.  1613. — ^The  two  noble  Howards,  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,t  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  checking  the'mighty 
rise  of  Rochester,  sought  to  bind  him  to  their 
family,  and  so  share  the  better  in  the  good  things 
which  the  king  continued  to  lavish  on  the  favorite. 
Suffolk  had  a  daughter,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  witty,  and  the  most  fascinating  young  woman 
in  the  English  court.  This  Lady  Frances  Howard 
had  been  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  £axl 
of  Essex,  only  a  year  older  than  herself,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  earl  who  had  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  Elizabeth's  time.  James  had  promoted 
this  ill-omened  match  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
Essex's  father.  As  the  parties  were  so  young  the 
bride  was  sent  home  to  her  mother,  a  weak  and 
vain,  if  not  a  vicious  woman ;  the  bridegroom  was 
«ent  to  the  university,  whence  he  went  on  his 
travels  to  the  continent.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
they  went  to  live  together,  as  one  of  them  sup- 
posed, as  man  and  wife ;  but  if  Essex  rejoiced  in 
the  loveliness  of  his  bride,  and  the  universal  admi- 
ration she  attracted,  his  joy  was  soon  overcast,  for 
he  found  her  cold,  contemptuous,  and  altogether 
averse  to  him.  In  effect,  his  countess  was  already 
enamoured  of  Rochester  and  his  splendid  fintunes. 
Prince  Henry,  it  is  said,  had  disputed  her  love 
with  the  handsome  favorite,  but  in  vain.      Sir 

•  WUson.  f  R.  CokP. 

t  Suffolk  wu  the  ton,  NortbanphMi  die  brother,  oTTIwiDa*  Dnka 
of  Norfolk,  executed  la  1572. 
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Thomas  Orerbary  had  assisted  Rochester  in  writing 
his  passionate  love  letters,  and  Iiad  even  managed 
nndry  stolen  interviews  between  the  lovers,  in 
which  what  remained  of  the  innocence  of  the  young 
eoontess  had  been  made  a  wreck;  but  though  Over- 
bnry's  lax  morality  did  not  prevent  him  i^om  rud- 
dering such  services  as  these,  nis  policy  was  strongly 
opposed  to  his  friend  committing  himself  further. 
He  wdl  knew  the  odium  which  Rochester  would 
bring  upon  himself  by  proclaiming  his  love  and  caor 
tncting  an  adulterine  marriage  with  the  countess ; 
and,  wishing  tq  retain  his  own  ascendancy  over 
(he  bvourite,  the  fountain  of  riches  and  honour, 
he  was  averse  to  the  influence  which  the  noble 
Howards  would  obtain  bf  the  union.  As  the  favo- 
rite was  indebted  to  him  "  more  than  to  any  soul 
tiving,  both  for  his  fortune,  understanding,  and 
lepatation,"  he  spoke  his  mind  freely  and  boldly, 
objecting  the  "baseness  of  the  woman,"  the  dis- 
honour of  such  a  marriage,  and  declaring  that,  if 
Rochester  persisted,  he  would  raise  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  divorce  from  Essex,  which  was  to 
precede  any  open  talk  about  the  new  marriage. 
The  favorite  seemed  to  yield  to  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  his  friend  and  counsellor.  Overbury, 
tkmgh  fiuniliar  with  the  intrigues  of  a  court  and  the 
wont  vices  of  human  nature,  foresaw  no  mischief 
tolumself :  he  continued  to  derive  profit  and  credit 
from  his  close  connexion  with  the  fevorite ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  April,  1618,  he  boasted 
to  a  Mend  of  his  good  fortune  and  l»'illiant  pros- 
pects. That  very  evening  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Rochester,  in  his  infatuation,  had  told 
all  that  he  had  said  to  his  beautiful  and  revengeful 
mistress,  who,  firem  that  moment,  had  vowed  his 
destruction.  In  her  first  fury  she  offered  1000/. 
to  Sir  John  Wood  to  take  his  life  in  a  duel.  But 
there  was  a  too  apparent  risk  and  uncertainty  in 
this  course ;  and  her  friends  (her  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  was  among  these  advisers)  sug- 
gested a  wiasT  expedient, — which  was,  to  send 
Overbury  on  an  embassy  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Russia,  If  he  accepted  tnis  mission  he  would  be 
out  of  die  way  before  the  question  of  the  divorce 
came  on ;  if  he  took  the  appointment  in  the  light 
of  a  harsh  exile,  and  refused  it,  it  would  be  easy 
to  irritate  the  king  against  him  as  an  undutiful 
sufaject.  Whoi  the  mission  to  Russia  was  first 
mentioned  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  seemed  not  unwil- 
ling to  undertake  it.  But  then,  it  is  said,  his 
friend  Rochester  told  him  how  much  he  relied 
upon  his  integrity  and  talent  for  business, — how 
much  he  should  lose  by  his  absence ;  and,  in  the 
end,  implored  him  to  refuse  the  unpromising 
embassy,  undertaking  to  reconcile  him  soon  with 
the  king  if  his  majesty  should  testify  any  displea- 
auie.  By  this  time  nothing  but  Sir  Thomas's 
immediate  death  would  satisfy  the  malignant 
countess;  and  Rochester  had  become  as  a  pipe 
upon  wldch  she  played  her  stops  as  she  chose. 
As  soon  as  Overbury  had  refused  the  mission 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  &vorite  represented 


to  the  king  that  Sir  Thomas  was  not  only  grown 
insolent  and  intolerable  to  himself,  but  audacious 
and  disobedient  to  his  sacred  majesty.  James, 
who  already  hated  Overbury,  readily  agreed  with 
his  minion  and  the  rest  of  hit  council  diat  Over- 
bury was  guilty  of  cimtempt  of  the  royal  authority. 
A  warrant  was  brought  up  and  signed,  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  sent  to  his  dungeon.  The  countess's 
uncle  Northampton,  and  her  lover  Rochester,  had 
prepared  the  business  so  that  Sir  William  Wade 
was  removed  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
and  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  or  Elwes,  a  person  wholly 
dependent  upon  them,  put  in  his  place.  By  their 
order  Elwes  confined  Oyerbury  a  close  prisoner, 
so  that  his  own  father  was  not  suffered  to  visit 
him,  nor  were  any  of  his  servants  admitted  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  these  strange  practices,  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  backed  by  her  father  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  signed  the  petition  with  her,  sued 
for  a  divorce  from  her  husband  upon  the  ground  of 
the  marriage  being  null  by  reason  of  physical 
incapacity.  Forthwith  James  appointed,  undw 
the  great  seal,  a  commission  of  delegates  to  try 
this  delicate  cause.  The  delegates  named  by  his 
majesty  were  Abbot  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  and  Rochester ;  with  Sir  Julius  Caesar, 
Sir  John  Parry,  Sir  Daniel  Dunne,  Sir  John 
Beimet,  Francis  James,  and  Thomas  Edwards, 
doctors  of  the  civil  law.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  suffered  enough  already  Ax>m  the  beautiful 
demon,  made  no  resistance,  but  seems  to  have 
gone  gladly  into  measures  which  would  hte  him 
from  such  a  wife.  It  has  been  mildly  said  that 
"  all  the  judicial  forms  usual  on  such  occasiona 
werecarefiilly  observed  ;"•  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  course  of  the  disgraceful  investigation  was 
biassed  by  interferences  and  influences  of  a  most 
unusual  and  irregular  character.  Abbot,  the  Pri- 
mate, who  in  all  this  foul  business  acted  like  a 
man  of  honour  and  conscience,  objected  strongly 
to  the  divorce ;  but  James  took  up  the  pen,  and 
answered  the  archbishop  in  the  double  capacity  of 
absolute  king  and  special  pleader.  He  told  Abbot, 
roundly,  that  it  became  him  "  to  have  a  kind  of 
implicit  faith"  in  his  royal  judgment,  because  he 
was  known  to  have  '*  some  skill  in  divinity,"  and 
because,  as  he  hoped,  no  honest  man  could  doubt 
the  uprightness  of  his  conscience.  "  And,"  con- 
tinued James,  "the  best  thankfulness  that  you, 
that  are  so  far  my  creature,  can  use  towards  me, 
is,  to  reverence  and  follow  my  judgment,  and  not 
to  contradict  it,  except  where  you  may  demonstrate 
unto  me  that  I  am  mistaken  or  wrong  informed."t 
The  king  was  never  backward  in  writing  or  deli- 
vering this  kind  of  schoolij^g,  or  in  seconding  his 
minions  through  right  and  wrong;  but  it  is  believed 
that  his  zeal  was  quickened  on  tiie  present  occasion 
by  the  opportune  gift  of  25,000/.  in  gold,  which 
Rochester  made  to  him  out  of  his  handsome 
savings.     The  primate,  however,  would  not  sacri- 

•  Lingard.         f  King'i  Letter  to  AtelibUhop  Abbot.— St«t«  Ttiali. 
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lice  his  conscience,  and  three  out  of  five  of  the 
doctors  of  civil  law  took  part  with  him.  The 
bishops  were  less  scrupulous,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  they  all  voted  as  the  king  wished ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  a  divorce  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five.  Such  of 
the  judges  and  delegates  'as  voted  for  'the  nullity 
were  rewarded  by  James,  but  censured  by  his  sub- 
jects. The  son  of  Bilson,  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, was  knighted  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
subserviency,  but  the  people  recorded  the  origin 
of  the  honour  by  calling  him  ever  after  Sir  Nullity 
Bilson.  The  day  before  the  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  died  in  his 
dungeon.  His  body  was  hastily  and  secretly 
buried  in  a  pit  dug  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
and  care  was  taken  to  circulate  a  report  that  he 
had  died  of  an  infectious  and  loathsome  disease. 
But  from  the  first  it  was  generally  whispered  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
in  order  that  the  Countess  of  Essex  should  not  lose 
rank  by  marrying  his  favorite,  James  created 
Rochester  Earl  of  Somerset  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  the  26th  of  December,  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Prince  Charles,  and  a  great 
confluence  of  the  bishops  and  temporaU  nobilitjr. 
The  countess  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  virgm 
bride,  with  her  hair  hanging  in  loose  curls  down 
to  her  waist.  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  the  king's  favorite  bishop,  and  after- 
wards the  editor  of  his  works,  united  the  hands  of 
the  guilty  pair,  and  prouounced  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction; and  Dr.  Mountain,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
preached  the  marriage  sermon.  At  night  there 
was  a  gallant  masque  got  up  by  the  lords  of  the 
court.  "The  glorious  days  were  seconded  with 
as  glorious  nights,  where  masques  and  dancings 
had  a  continued  motion ;  the  king  naturally  affect- 
ing such  highflying  pastimes  and  banquetings  as 
might  wrap  up  his  spirit,  and  keep  it  from  de- 
scending towards  earthly  things."*  Upon  the 
Wednesday  following  there  was  another  grand 
masque  got  up  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
Prince  Charles's  household ;  and  this  so  far  sur- 
passed the  other,  and  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that 
he  caused  it  to  be  acted  again  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, being  the  4th  of  January  (1614).  "But 
Whitehall  was  too  narrow  to  contain  the  triumphs 
of  this  marriage, — they  must  be  extended  into  the 
city  J  and  upon  the  4th  of  January  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
my  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Northampton),  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Uie  earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  with  a  numerous  train  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  were  invited  to  a  treat  in  the  city 
at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  where  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  entertained  them  in  their  scarlet 
gowns.  At  their  entry  they  were  accosted  by  a 
gratulatory  speech  and  music;  the  feast  served  by 
the  choicest  citizens,  selected  out  of  the  twelve 

•  WUion. 


companies,  in  their  gowns  and  rich  foines  :*  after 
supper  they  were  entertained  with  a  wassail,  two 
pleasant  masques,  a  play,  and  dancing;  and,  after 
all,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  idl  this  noble 
crew,  were  invited  to  a  princely  banquet,  and  at 
three  in  the  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
returned  to  Whitehall :  and  before  this  surfeit  of 
pleasure  and  excess  was  well  digested,  the  gentle- 
men of  Gray's  Inn,  upon  Twelfth  Day,  invited  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  masque."t  It  is  said 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  did  not  very  wil- 
lingly commit  this  act  of  sycophancy,  and  that  the 
great  Bacon  claimed  for  himself  the  entire  merit 
of  vanquishing  their  repugnance.  In  all  things 
this  shamefiil  marriage,  which  insulted  and  shocked 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  was  celebrated 
with  far  more  pomp  and  parade  than  that  of  the 
king's  own  daughter.  The  Puritans,  who  were 
wont  to  declaim  against  all  shows  and  sports 
whatsoever,  found  in  these  doings  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  reproach  and  invective.  The  countess, 
the  favorite,  the  bishops,  the  king  himself,  all 
came  in  for  their  share  of  opprobnum ;  and  the 
people  generally,  whether  puritans,  churchmen,  or 
papists,  regarded  the  triumph  of  profligacy  with 
disgust,  horror,  and  wrath.  And  all  this  time 
James  kept  trumpeting  louder  and  louder  that  he 
was  a  heaven-made  king,  and  that  the  duty  of  his 
subjects  was  a  passive  obedience  in  all  things  to 
his  absolute  and  infallible  will.  But  the  pinching 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment  must  have  reminded 
him  continually  that  he  was  of  the  earth,  earthy  ; 
and  the  course  of  life  he  led  was  fatal  to  any  great 
reverence  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  "  This  year 
(1614),  as  it  was  the  meridian  of  the  king's  reign 
in  England,  so  it  was  of  his  pleasures.  He  was 
excessively  addicted  to  hunting  and  drinking,  not 
ordinary  French  and  Spanish  wines,  but  strong 
Greek  wines;  and  though  he  would  divide  his 
hunting  from  drinking  these  wines,  yet  he  would 
compound  his  hunting  with  drinking ;  and  to  that 
purpose  he  was  attended  with  a  special  officer  who 
was,  as  much  as  could  be,  always  at  hand  to  fill 
the  king's  cup  in  his  hunting,  when  he  called  for 
it.  .  .  .  Whether  it  were  drinking  these  wines,  or 
from  some  other  cause.,  the  king  became  so  lazy 
and  unwieldy,  that  he  was  trussed  on  horseback, 
and,  as  he  was  set,  so  would  he  ride,  without  other- 
wise poising  himself  on  his  saddle :  nay,  when  his 
hat  was  set  on  bis  head,  he  would  not  take  the 
pains  to  alter  it,  but  it  sate  as  jt  was  put  on.'*^ 
And  all  this  while  he  never  heard  anything  from 
his  favorites  and  flatterers  without  the  prelude  of 
"  sacred."  "  wise,"  "  most  learned,"  &c 

A.  n.  1614. — Since  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
in  1611,  James  had  attempted,  as  usual,  to  raise 
loans  by  writs  under  the  great  seal ;  but  the  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  principally  applied,  refused  him. 
the  accommodation.  He  opened  a  market  for  the  sale 
of  honours ;  sold  several  peerages  for  large  sums  ; 
and  created  a  new  order  of  knights  called  baronets. 


*  A  kind  offuro  called. 
X  Roger  Coke. 
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-wboae  himoan  were  hereditaiy,  and  who  paid 
100Q6  each  for  theiT  patents  under  the  great  seal. 
"Some  of  these  new  honourable  men  (whose 
vim'  pride  and  their  own  prodigalities  had  pumpt 
op  ts  it)  were  so  drained  that  they  had  not  moist- 
Bie  to  maintain  the  radioed  humour,  but  withered 
to  nodung.  This  money,  thus  raised,  is  pretended 
fat  {dantmg  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  it  found  many 
odier  channels  before  it  came  to  that  sea.  And 
thoogh,  at  our  king's  first  access  to  the  crown, 
&eie  was  a  glut  of  knights  made,  yet  after  some 
time  he  held  his  hand,  lest  the  kingdom  should  be 
cloyed  with  them ;  and  the  world  thrived  so  well 
with  some,  that  the  price  was  afterwards  brought 
op  to  300/.  a-piece.  But  now,  again,  the  poor 
eomtiers  were  so  indigent,  that  60/.  would  pur- 
cfaue  a  knigfUhood,  the  king  wanting  other  means 
to  gratify  his  servants."*  He  still  continued 
grnng  with  as  lavish  a  hand  as  ever  to  these 
servants,  by  which  must  be  understood  his  favorites 
and  courtiers,  for  the  true  servants  of  the  state 
were  often  left  unpaid,  and  told  that  they  must 
sapport  themselves  on  their  private  patrimonies. 
Sncu  as  obtained  the  higher  employments  paid 
tfienuelves  by  means  of  bribes  and  peculations. 
These  places  were  generally  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders  by  the  minion  Somerset  and  the  noble 
Howards.  Thus,  Sir  Fulke  Greville  obtained  the 
ChancellorBhip  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  sum  of 
4000/.,  whioh  he  paid  to  Lady  Su£folk,  now  the 
favorite's  mother^in-law.f 

The  States  of  Holland  had  neither  paid  prin- 
cipal nor  interest  of  their  debt.  Some  of  the 
mmiaten  proposed  adopting  bold  and  decisive 
meuurei,  in  order  to  obtain  this  money,  but 
James  was  too  timid  to  follow  their  advice ;  and 
as  Us  exchequer  was  bare  and  his  credit  ex- 
hansted,  he  reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
parliament  once  more.  It  appears  that  even  at 
this  extremity  he  wonM  have  avoided  a  parlia- 
ment had  it  not  been  for  Bacon,  who  was  now 
attorney-general,  and  high  in  the  royal  favour, 
from  which  his  rival.  Coke,  had  wonderfully  de- 
dined.  Bacon,  who  had  drawn  up  a  r^;ular  plan 
fer  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  assured  the 
king  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  late  opposition, 
rach  as  Neville,  Yelverton,  Hyde,  Crew,  and  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  had  been  won  over  to  the  court; 
that  much  might  be  done  by  forethought  towards 
filling  the  House  of  Commons  with  persons  well 
afEDcted  to  his  majesty,  winning  or  blinding  the 
lawyers,  the  Utera  vocales  of  the  House,  and 
drawing  the  country  gentlemen,  the  merchants, 
the  courtiers,  to  act  with  one  accord  for  the  king's 
advantage.  But  Bacon  told  James,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  he  expedient  to  tender  volunta- 
lity  certain  gn^ces  and  modifications  of  the  prero- 
gative, such  as  might  with  smallest  injury  be  con- 
aded.|  This  advice  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
Neville,  a  place-hunter,  as  ambitious  a  man  as 
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Bacon,  and  scarcely  more  honest.  In  a  well- 
written  memorial,  he  suggested  to  his  majesty  that 
he  should  consider  what  had  been  demanded  by 
'  the  Commons,  and  what  promised  by  the  crown 
during  the  last  session  ;  that  he  should  grant  now 
the  more  reasonable  of  the  Commons'  requests, 
and  keep  all  the  promises  which  he  had  actually 
made ;  that  he  should  avoid  irritating  speeches  to 
his  parliament,  and  make  a  show  of  confidence  in 
their  good  affections.*  Upon  these  conditions, 
and  under  this  system,  they  undertook  to  manage 
the  Commons  (the  Lords  had  long  been  tame 
enough),  and  carry  the  king  triumphantly  through 
parliament  to  abundant  votes  of  the  pubhc  money ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  undertakers.  James, 
in  his  embarrassments,  acceded  to  the  plan,  and 
Somerset  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  with  Bacon 
and  Neville-t  In  later  years  the  system  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  very  successful  under  James. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1614,  he  opened  the  session 
with  a  conciliatory  speech,  descanting  on  the  alarm- 
ing growth  of  Popery  (he  knew  a  little  persecution 
would  please  them  well),  and  on  his  zeal  for  the 
true  rebgion ;  and  then  he  told  them  how  much  he 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  how  many  graces  he 
intended  for  them  in  this  present  session.  But 
the  Commons  would  not  be  cajoled :  they  passed 
at  once  to  the  great  grievance — the  customs  at  the 
outports  and  impositions  by  prerogative.  "  And 
such  faces  appeared  there  as  made  the  court 
droop."  Some  of  the  courtiers  and  members  re- 
turned or  won  over  by  the  "  undertakers,"  made  a 
faint  effort,  but  their  voices  were  drowned,  and 
died  away  in  a  helpless  murmur  about  the  here- 
ditary right  of  kings  to  tax  their  subjects  as  they 
Ust  The  Commons  demanded  a  conference  on 
this  momentous  subject  with  the  Lords.  The  Lords 
hesitated,  and  consulted  with  the  judges.  Before 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  was  known,  the  Commons 
objected  to  the  way  in  which  several  members  had 
been  elected,  and  they  went  nigh  to  expel  the 
attorney-general,  Bacon.  Coke,  who  had  attained 
to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
could  hope  for  no  higher  promotion,  and  who  was 
irritated  into  something  like  patriotism  by  his 
hatred  of  Bacon  and  the  ill  usage  he  had  received 
firom  the  court,  after  a  private  consultation  with 
the  rest  of  the  judges,  declined  giving  any  opinion 
to  the  Lords  touching  the  legality  of  impositions 
on  merchandise  by  prerc^tive,  because  it  was 
proper  that  he  and  nis  brethren,  who  were  to 
speak  judicially  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
should  be  disputants  in  no  cause  on  any  side.  The 
Lords,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  answer, 
now  declined  the  conference;  and  Neyle,  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who,  for  the  share  he 


•  Carte. 

t  Arthur  Wtlaon  ny,  ' 


,  „._ ,.,      Yet  there  wm  a  generaUon  about  Ihe 

eourt,  Uiat  to  pleaM  and  humoor  groatneM,  ndtrlot*  a  parliament, 
>•  men  prcaumioi;  to  hare  ftienda  fn  every  cannty  and  boniiKli,  who 
by  their  power  among  the  people,  would  make  election  of  ■oc-Ii  mem- 
ber! Ibr  knighu  and  bar({i»ae*  a«  ahould  comply  jololy  to  >l'e  k'n*  • 
deilrei;  and  Someraet  1»  the  bead  and  chief  of  thete  iiM«r(aMr>. 
Bat  thU  wai  but  an  cmbrion,  and  became  an  abortive." 
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hid  taken  in  the  Countess  of  Essex's  divorce,  had 
been  recently  translated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  rose 
in  his  place,  and  said  that  the  Commons  were 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  prerogative,  and  that,  if 
admitted  to  conference,  they  might  proceed  to  un- 
dutifiil  and  seditious  speeches,  unfit  for  the  ears  of 
their  lordships.  This  Neyle  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  James's  bench  of  bishops,  and  an  object  of  de- 
testation to  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  harassed 
and  persecuted.  The  Commons  fell  upon  him  in 
a  fury,  and  demanded  reparation  j  for  the  practice 
did  not  yet  obtain  of  one  House  of  Parliament  sup- 
posing itself  ignorant  of  what  is  done  or  said  in 
the  other  House.  The  bishop  instantly  changed 
his  tone,  excused  himself,  and,  with  many  tears, 
denied  the  most  c^nsive  of  the  words  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him,  not  forgetting  to  pro- 
fess a  wonderM  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
Commons.  By  this  time  James  must  have  disco- 
vered that  the  undertakers  had  engaged  for  more 
than  they  could  accomplish.  Indeed,  the  disco- 
very of  wis  scheme,  which  was  made  public  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  contributed  to  the  ill 
humour  of  die  Lower  House.  James,  in  his  open- 
ing speech)  positively  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  jplan  entertained,  protesting  that,  "  for  un- 
dertakers, he  never  was  so  base  to  call,  or  rely  on 
any ;"  and  Bacon  had  pretended  to  laugh  at  the 
notion  that  private  men  should  undertake  for  the 
Commons  of  England.  A  few  days  after.  Sir 
Henry  Neville's  memorial  to  the  king  was  read  at 
full  length  in  the  House,  and  kt  the  opening  of 
the  Session  of  1621  James  YdvaKii  eicvressly  con- 
fessed that  there  had  been  such  a  scheme.  See- 
ing no  likelihood  of  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
for  which  alone  he  had  summoned  them,  James 
sent  a  message,  that  if  they  further  delayed  voting 
supplies  he  would  dissolve  parliament.  The  Com- 
moits,  in  reply,  stated  that  they  would  vote  no 
supplies  till  their  grievances  should  be  redressed. 
It  is  said,  on  a  questionable  authority,  that  he 
then  sent  for  the  Commons,  and  tore  all  Uieir  bills 
before  their  faces  in  Whitehall;  but,  whatever 
was  James's  indiscretion,  his  cowardice  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  such  an  offensive  and  violent  bet. 
What  is  certain,  .however,  is,  that  he  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  on  the  "jth  of  June,  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  committed  five  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Tower,  for  "  licentiousness  of  speech." 
At  the  time  of  this  hasty  and  angry  'dissolution, 
the  parliament  had  sate  two  months  and  two  days, 
but  had  not  passed  a  single  bill.  It  was  afterwards 
called  the  Addle  Parliament ;  but  few  parUaments 
did  more  towards  the  proper  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  the  Commons.* 

t  For  the  next  six  years  James  depended  upon 
most  uncertain,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  most 
illegal  means.  People  were  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber  on  all  kinds  of  accusations,  that  they 
might  be  sentenced  to  pay  enormous  fines  to  the 
king;  monopolies  and  privileges  were  invented 

*  lonnuiborthe  Lonli  and  Ccnnmom.— Hurrington,  Nng.  Ant— 
Bdiq.  WotU— Coke.— WDdMi.— Cut*.— HaUun, 


and  sold,  and  the'odious  benevolences  were  brought 
again  into  full  play  j  and  such  as  would  not  con- 
tribute had  their  names  returned  to  the  privy 
council.  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John,  who  put  himself  in 
this  predicament,  who  explained  his  reasons  in 
Writing  like  a  lawyer  and  statesman,*  and  who  did 
not  spare  the  kiqg,  was  sentenced  by  the  Star 
Chamber  to  a  fine  of  5000/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  royal  pleasure.  But  greatly  as  James 
wanted  money,  he  was  of  himself  disposed  to  be 
much  less  severe  against  those  who  refused  it  than 
against  those  who  questioned  his  divine  right  in 
the  abstract,  or  censured  his  kingly  conduct. 
There  was  one  Edmond  Peacham,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  in  Somersetshire,  who  probably  first 
attracted  attention  by  preaching  puritanically. 
His  study  was  suddenly  broken  open,  and  in  it 
was  found  a  manuscript  sermon,  which  had  never 
beeu  preached,  nor  intended  to  be  preached, 
sharply  censuring  the  king's  extravagance  and  love 
of  dogs,  dances,  banquets,  and  costly  dresses,  and 
complaining  of  the  fiBuds  and  oppressions  prac- 
tised by  his  government  and  officers.  The  poor 
old  man  was  seised,  dragged  up  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  There  he  was  examined 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Wor- 
cester, Sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  and  others,  touching  his  motives,  advisers, 
and  instructors.  "  I  find  not  the  man,"  wrote 
Winwood,  "  to  be,  as  was  related,  stupid  or  dull, 
but  to  be  full  of  malice  and  craft,  "t  This  opinion 
was  formed  on  the  preacher's  denying  that  he  had 
had  any  advisers  or  accomplices,  and  his  stating 
that  what  he  had  written  had  been  "  by  his  own 
observation  and  imagination ;  and  the  applicatioa 
of  it  made  out  of  the  example  of  Herod."|  James, 
who  in  such  cases  would  always  read  the  law  in 
his  own  way,  insisted  that  the  offence  amounted  to 
high  treason,  and,  taking  up  his  pen,  he  drew  out 
for  the  instruction  of  his  ministers  and  judges 
what  he  called  "  The  true  state  of  the  que8tion.'§ 
But  Coke,  who  had  not  always  been  so  scrupulous, 
who,  before  the  tide  of  his  favour  was  on  the  ebb, 
had  concurred  and  co-operated  in  many  arbitrary 
measures,  maintained  that  the  offence  might  be  a 
criminal  slander,  but  did  not  amount  to  treason. 
On  the  next  horrible  examination  of  the  prisoner. 
Coke  was  not  present ;  but  his  rival  Bacon  was 
there,  in  his  stead,  and  an  auenting  witness  to  the 
atrocities  committed.  Twelve  interrogatories  were 
put  to  the  preacher,  who,  according  to  the  horri- 
bly concise  expression  of  Secretary  Winwood,  in 
his  report,  was  examined  upon  them,  "  before 
torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  tor- 
ture." "  Notwithstanding,"  continues  Winwood, 
"  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him,  he  still  per- 
sisting in  his  obstinate  and  insensible  denials  and 

*  8m  hU  letter  Id  CtMa. 

f  Lelter  from  Secictarjr  Winwood  to  *  lord  abont  King  June*** 
perMD,  in  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailcs),  Memorials,  Sic 

t  Hecoud  pxuniination  of  KUmuud  Peacbam,  taken  belbr«  tlie 
lonli  at  tho'l'ower.— Doiraiap/e. 

{  Id.  TlieorifiiDalofthia  preciaoi  perrormaDCe  ia  preserrcd  la 
James'a  own  haod-wriUng. 
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fanner  answer/'      Some  two  montiis  after,  the 
poor  captiTe  changed  his  key  Eomewhat,  hut  still 
be  would  make  no  confession  likely  to  bring  any 
one  into  trouble ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  would  not 
cign  this  examinatioD,   which  was  taken   before 
Bacon,  Crew,  and  two  other  lawyer*.*    In  the  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  all  other  evidence,  James  re- 
solved that  the  manuscript  unpreached  sermoQ 
shoald  be  taken  as  the  overt  act  of  treason.    And 
he  called  in  the  willing  Bacon  to  smooth  the  legal 
difficulties  to  this  strange  course.   Bacon  conferred 
with  the  judges  one  by  one,  and  found  them  all 
ready  to  be  as  base  as  himself  except  Coke,  who 
objected  that "  such  particular,  and,  as  he  called  it, 
auricular  taking   of  opinions  (from  the  judges) 
was  not   according  to  the  custom  of  this  realm." 
This  resistance  to  his  infallibility  stung  James  to 
the  quick,  and  prepared,  perhaps  more  than'any 
other  single  circumstance,  the  triumph  of  Bacon 
over  his  great jival.      In  the  end  Coke,  finding 
hnnaelf  standing  alone,  consented  to  give  some 
opinions  in  writing;  but  these  were  evasive,  and 
did  not  lend  the  king  the  confirmation  of  his  high 
legal  authority.     "  As  Judge  Hobart,  that  rode 
the  western  circuit,  was  drawn  to  jump  vrith  his 
coUe^ue,  the   chief  baron,  Peacham  was  sent 
down   to  be  tried   and  trussed  up  in  Somerset- 
shire, "  where  the  overt  act  of  writing  the  libel 
was    supposed   to  have  been  committed.      The 
poor   old   preacher  was  acsordingly    condemned 
for  high!  treason,  on  the  "Jth  of  August,  1615. 
They  did    not,  however,   proceed   to  execution, 
and  Peacham  died  a  few  months  after  in  Taunton 
gaol.    This  has  been  considered  as  the  worst  and 
most  tyrannical  act  of  James's  reign ;  but  there 
are  others  scarcely  inferior  in  violence  and  ille- 
gality.    For  example,  Thomas  Owen  was  indicted 
and  fomid  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  saying  that 
**  the  king,  being  excommunicated  by  uie  pope, 
might  be  lawfully  deposed  and  killed  by  anyone." 
This  position  was  atrocious,  but  it  could  hardly  be 
twisted  into  treason — ^for,  as  James  had  never  been 
excommunicated,  the  words  could  not  apply  to 
him.  Owen  pleaded  in  this  sense,  and  Coke  at  first 
said  that  his  defence  was  good  in  law,  and  his  case 
not  treasonable ;  but  he  was  afterwards  induced  to 
concur  with  the  king  and  the  other  judges,  who 
wished  to  have  the  man  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered.     Williams,  anot^r  Papist,  was  convicted 
of  high  treason,  for  writing  a  book  in  which  he 
predicted  that  the  king  would  die  in  the  year  1621. 

*  tt«a*  «  palpable  and  Terjp  «uiuable«T«irion.  Hii  name  wai 
«•  the  MS.,  and  be  now  wid  that  tt  w«  not  written  by  him,  but  by 
aoeofUa  oamp,  "  adrrine,  acholar.and  trafllrr,  iliat  came  to  htm 
wma  yean  pait.  the  oenaioty  or  the  lime  he  cannot  remember,  and 
lay  at  bia  bouae  a  quatterof  a  year,  and  toolc  >o  much  upon  him,  aa 
ha  bad  acarea  tb*  command  oTbia  ovn  houie  or  iiudy  ;  but  Ihat  ha 
aoaU  he  wriiinf,  ■onwtiroeain  ibe  cbatch,  lamelimn  in  the  »u»Tile, 
netimea  m  tbia  examinate'aetndy  |  and  be  now  aailh  furlher,  ibal 
tboae  papeta,  aa  aelllaoae  aa  oonlexled,  which  he  had  formrily 
waifiaMit  lobe  of  bia  own  hand,  might  be  of  the  wriiinx  of  the  aaid 
Vcaebaa;.  .  .  .  aad  wbataoererle  in  bl>  fonnn  examinaUun,  at 
well  befacc  bia  najetty'a  learned  cooneil,  at  bebre  my  Ixird  uf  Can- 
tnbary,  and  other  the  loidt,  and  otben  otbit  majeiiy't  privy  ooon- 
ri,-mm%w*»ttfitatoffear,*nd  It  amid  tvrttn,  mi  not  olhentte." 
AH  the  deteripliaii  that  he  would  Rite  of  the  pertott  of  thii  imaginary 
doable  waa,  that  he  waa  toll  of  (tatnie.  Of  coune  Do  racb  Peacham 
coald  be  liiaiad. 

you  lu. 


Those  writers  who  consider  this  reign  as  an 
amusing  farce,  and  nothing  worse,  appear  to  have 
forgotten  such  incidents. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1614,  about  a  week  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Addle  Parliament,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  the  grand-unde  of  Somerset's  wife, 
and  the  most  crafty  statesman  of  that  faction,  de- 
parted this  life.  His  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  favourite  divided  his  places  between  them, 
or  filled  them  up  with  their  own  creatures ;  but  his 
death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  interests ;  for  they 
neitlier  had  his  cunning  or  ability  themselves,  nor 
could  procure  it  in  any  of  their  allies  and  depend- 
ants. But  they  might  have  maintained  their 
ascendancy  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  at 
court  of  another  beautiful  young  man,  and  for  the 
declining  spirits  of  the  actual  favourite.  Somer- 
set, guilty  as  he  was,  was  no  hardened  or  heartless 
sinner.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Overbury  a  cloud  settled  upon  his  brow;  his 
vivacity  and  good  humour  departed  from  him  ;  he 
neglected  his  dress  and  person,  and  became  ab- 
sent-minded, moody,  and  morose,  even  when  in 
the  king's  company.  AH  the  courtiers,  who  envied 
him  and  the  Howards,  were  on  the  watch,  and  as 
James  grew  sick  of  his  old  minion  they  threw  a 
new  one  in  his  way.  This  was  George  Villiers, 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers  of 
Brookesby,  in  Leicestershire,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  poor  and  portionless  but  very  beautifiil  woman. 
George,  who  appears,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  to 
have  been  brought  up  expressly  for  the  situation 
>  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  was  sent  over  to  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  the  same  accomplishments 
which  had  so  fascinated  the  king  in  the  Scottish 
youth,  Robert  Carr.  When  he  appeared  at  the 
English  court  he  had  all  these  French  graces,  a 
fine  suit  of  French  clothes  on  his  back,  and  an 
allowance  of  50/.  a-year  from  his  widowed  mother. 
James  was  enchanted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  days 
young  Villiers  was  installed  as  his  majesty's  cup- 
bearer. He  was  tall,  finely  proportioned,  far  more 
handsome — or  so  thought  the  king — than  ever 
Somerset  had  been,  and,  unlike  that  now  careworn 
favourite,  his  face  was  always  dressed  in  smiles. 
Soon  after  there  was  a  great  but  private  supper- 
entertainment  at  Baynard's  Castle,  at  which  the 
noble  Herberts,  Seymours,  Russells,  and  other 
courtiers  of  high  name,  devised  how  they  should 
get  Somerset  wholly  out  of  favour  and  oflSce,  and 
put  George  Villiers  in  his  place.*  Their  only 
difficulty  was  to  induce  the  queen  to  enter  into 
their  plot,  for  they  knew  "  that  the  king  would 
never  admit  any  to  nearness  about  himself  but 
such  as  the  queen  should  commend  to  him,  that  if 
she  should  complain  afterwards  of  the  dear  one, 
he  might  make  answer,  it  is  along  of  yourself,  for 
you  commended  him  unto  me."t  Now,  though  her 
majesty  Queen  Anne  hated  Somerset,  she  had  seen 
Villiers,  and  did  not  like  him.    To  remove  this 

*  Aullcui  CoquinariiB  (written  by  Wtlliam  Saunderton,  antlwr  of 
aHiftoryufJamei  I.  Hre  Harrii,  Life  of  Jamea  I , p.  246,  edit,  of 
1S14). 

t  Tbew  are  Abbot't  own  woida.    Sea  Rubworth. 
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feeling  of  the  queen's,  to  labour  for  the  substitution 
of  one  base  minion  for  another,  'was  thought  a 
duty  not  unsuitable  to  the  primate  of  the  English 
church ;  and  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  his  animosity 
to  Somerset,  undertook  it  at  die  request  of  the 
noble  lords.  When  he  first  opened  his  commission 
to  the  queen,  she  told  him  that  she  saw  that  in 
Villiers  -which,  if  he  became  afavotu-ite,  would 
make  him  more  intolerable  than  any  that  were  be- 
fore him.  In  the  end,  however,  the  importunities 
of  the  primate  prevailed ;  but  Anne  told  him  that 
they  should  all  live  to  repent  what  they  were  doing 
in  advancing  this  new  minion.*  On  St.  George's 
feast,  April  24th,  1615,  his  onomastic  day,  the 
young  cup-bearer  was  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  knighted. 
The  doom  of  Somerset  was  now  sealed  ;  his  ene- 
mies had  chuckled  over  the  success  of  their 
scheme,  and  the  most  timid  saw  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  danger  in  accusing  the  favourite 
of  a  horrible  crime  which  had  long  been  imputed  to 
him  by  the  people.f  He  was  not  so  blind  to  his 
danger  as  court  favourites  have  usually  been ; 
and  before  any  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
him  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  general  pardon  to 
secure  him  in  his  life  and  property.  Sir  Robert 
Cutton  drew  one  out, "  as  large  and  general  as  could 
be,"  wherein  the  king  was  made  to  declare, "  that, 
his  own  motion  and  special  fitvour,  he  did  pardon 
all,  and  all  manner  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  trea- 
sons, murders,  felonies,  and  outrages  whatsoever, 
by  the  Earl  of  Somerset  committed,  or  hereafter  to 
be  committed."!  James,  hoping  hereby  to  rid 
himself  for  ever  of  his  disagreeable  importunities, 
approved  of  the  document  most  heartily ;  but  the 
Chancellor  EUesmere  refused  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  it,  alleging  that  such  an  act  would  subject  him 
to  a  premunire. 

Secretary  Winwood  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  declare  to  James  that  the  Countess  of  Essex 
and  Somerset  had  caused  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to 
be  poisoned.  When  James  privately  summoned 
Elwes,  the  heutenant  of  the  Tower,  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  questioned  and  cross-questioned  him, 
he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact;  but  he  still 
kept  the  earl  about  his  person,  concealed  all  he 
knew,  and  even  simulated  a  return  of  his  former 
warm  affection.  He  went  to  hunt  at  Royston,  and 
took  Somerset  with  him.  There,  as  he  seemed 
"  rather  in  his  rising  than  setting,"  he  was  attached 
by  the  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke, 
who,  however,  had  refused  to  proceed  until  James 

•  Riuhwortb.— R.  Coke. 

+  According  to  Weldoi^  George  ViUfern,  by  the  king'fl  deiire, 
wtuted  npoQ  Soiuerset,  and  told  him  that  he  desired  to  be  his  "  Mr- 
vaut  aDU  creature,"  and  to  take  his  court  prefiTtneut  wholiy  under 
his  favour;  and  Somerset  fraukly  replied,  **  1  will  liave  nnue  of  your 
aervice*  mad  you  shall  have  ooue  of  my  favour ;  1  will,  if  I  can,  break 
your  neck."  **  Had  Somerset  onlv  complied  with  Villiers."  continues 
WeldoD,  ■■  Orerbnry's  death  hoa  still  been  raked  op  la  bis  own 
ashes.** 

X  Such  pardons,  or  pardons  very  like  them,  had  been  sometimes 
granted  in  other  coses.  Several  ministers  hod  obtained  them  as  a 
security  against  the  malk»  of  their  enemies,  when  their  fall  should 
oome,  and  also  as  a  security  for  doing  the  will  of  their  sovereign  in  on 
illegal  or  unconstiluUonal  BauDer.  Wots«y  bod  obWined  a  similar 
pardon  ftom  Henry  Vlll. 


had  joined  several  others  in  commission  with  him. 
"  The  king  had  a  loathsome  way  of  lolling  his 
arms  about  his  favourites'  necks,  and  kissing  them  ■ 
and  in  this  posture  Coke's  messenger  found  the 
king  with  Somerset,  saying,  '  When  shall  I  see 
thee  again  ? — When  shall  [  see  thee  again  ?' "  When 
Somerset  got  the  warrant  in  the  royal  presence,  he 
exclaimed,  that  never  had  such  an  affront  been 
oflFered  to  a  peer  of  England.  "  Nay,  man,"  said 
the  king  wheedlingly,  "  if  Coke  sends  for  me,  I 
must  go  ;**  and,  as  soon  as  Somerset  was  gone,  he 
added,  "  Now  the  devil  go  with  thee,  for  I  will 
never  see  thy  face  more  !"  This  was  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
lord  chief  justice  arrived  at  Royston,  and  to  him 
James  complained  that  Somerset  and  his  wife  had 
made  him  a  go-between  in  their  adultery  and  mur- 
der. He  commanded  him,  with  all  the  scrutiny 
possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  to  spare  no  man  how  great  soever. 
And,  in  conclusion,  he  said  to  Coke, "  Gtod's  curse 
be  upon  you  and  yours,  if  you  spare  any  of  them ; 
and  God's  curse  he  upon  me  and  mine,  if  I  pardon 
any  one  of  them  !"• 

Coke,  who  had  many  motives  besides  the  love 
of  justice,  was  not  idle.  He  had  owed  many  pre- 
vious obligations  to  Somerset;  but  he  saw  tiiat 
earl  could  never  again  be  of  use  to  him.  He  and 
his  brother  commissioners  took  three  hundred 
examinations,  and  then  reported  to  the  king  that 
Frances  Howard,  some  time  Countess  of  Essex, 
had  employed  sorcery  to  incapacitate  her  lawfiil 
husband,  Essex,  and  to  win  the  loye  of  Rochester ; 
that,  afterwards,  she  and  her  lover,  and  her  uncle, 
sthe  late  Earl  of  Northampton,  had,  by  their  joint 
contrivance,  obtained  the  committal  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  the  appointment  of  their  crea- 
ture Elwes  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  one 
Weston  to  be  warden  or  keeper  of  the  prisoner ; 
and,  further,  that  the  Countess,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  had  procured  three  kinds  of  poison  from 
Franklin,  an  apothecary,  and  that  Weston,  the 
warder  or  keeper,  had  administered  these  poisons 
to  Sir  Thomas.  Coke  had  also  obtained  possession 
of  many  note-books  and  letters ;  and,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  from  Overbury  to  Somerset,  alluding 
to  the  secrets  of  the  latter,  he  pretended  to  derive 
proof  that  these  secrets  must  have  been  of  a  trea- 
sonable nature,  and  he  .ventured  thereupon  to 
charge  the  earl  with  having  poisoned  Prince 
Henry !  In  reality  there  was  nothing  in  Over- 
bury's  letter  which  could  bear  this  construction ; 
Sir  Thomas  merely  said  that  he  had  written  a 
history  of  his  confidential  connexion  with  the 
favourite,  from  which  his  friends  might  see  the 
extent  of  that  man's  ingratitude.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, entered  into  Coke's  view  of  the  case,  and 
openly  declared  that  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  mur-  ■ 
der  of  her  eldest  son.  But  the  king  discouraged 
this  interpretation,  and  only  believed,  or  pretended 
to  believe,  that,  in  addition  to  his  guilt  in  being 
an  accomplice  in    the    poisoning  of  Overbury, 

*  Rahwoith.— R.  Coke. 
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Sonerset  had  received  bribes  from  Spain,  and  had 
engaged  to  place  Prince  Charles  in  the  hands  of 
tliat  court. 

Weston,  the  warder,  who  had  been  servant  to 
fianklin,  the  apothecary  who  furnished  the  poison, 
had  been  arrested  and  examined  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  and  the  countess  and  all 
the  odier  guilty  parties  were  secured  without  any 
difficulty,  for  not  one  of  them  suspected  what  was 
coming.     Weston    at   first  stood  mute,  but  his 
obetinacy  gave  way  to  Coke's  threats  of  the  peine 
fiirte  el  dure^  and  to  the  exhortations  of  Dr.  King, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  he  consented  to  plead. 
But  even  then  be  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  so  did 
Mrs.  Turner,  Fraiiklin  the  apothecary,  and  Elwes 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.   Their  trials  disclosed 
tmoitstrouB  medley  of  profligacy  and  superstition; 
and  what  seems  almost  equally  monstrous  is  the 
&ct  that  the  learned  Coke,  the  other  judges,  and 
all  the  spectators  believed  in  the  force  of  astrolc^ 
and  witchcraft,  and  considered   the  credulity  of 
two  frantic  women  as  the  most  damnable  of  their 
crimes.     Mrs.  Turner,  now  the  widow  of  a  phy- 
sician of  that  name,  had  been  in  her  youth  a  de- 
pexHlaiit  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  a 
companitni    to    his   beautiful    daughter   Frances 
Howard,  who  contracted  a  friendship  for  her  which 
survived  their  separation.     As  certain  vices,  not 
unknown  in  the  court  of  the  virgin  queen,  had 
become  common  and  barefaced  in  that  of  her  suc- 
etmar,  it  would  not  he  fair  to  attribute  the  demo- 
nBiatioB  of  the  Lady  Frances  solely  to  her  con- 
nexien  with  this  duigerous  woman;  though  it 
abould  appear  that  she  led  her  into  ihe  worst  of 
her  crimes,  and  found  her  the  means  of  executing 
tbem.     When  they  renewed  their  intimacy   in 
London,  the  Lady  Frances  was  the  unwilling  wife 
of  Essex,  and  enamoured  of  the  favourite  Rochester. 
Mrs.  Turner  had  had  her  illicit  amours  also  ;  and 
beUeving,  as  most  ladies  then  believed,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  spells  and  love  philtres,  she  had  found  out 
one  Dr.  Forman,  a  great  conjuror,  living  in  Lam- 
beth, and  who  was  frequently  consulted  by  court 
dames  and  people  of  the  best  quality.     Forman 
engaged  to  make  Sir  Arthur  Manwaring  love  Mrs. 
Tomer  as  much  as  she  loved  him ;  and  soon  after 
Sir  Arthur  travelled  many  miles  by  night,  and 
through  a  terrible  storm,  to  visit  the  widow.     In- 
stead of  ascribing  this  wasion  to  her  own  personal 
diarms, — and  she  was  a  most  beautiful  woman, — 
she  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  charms  of  the  con- 
juror at  Lambeth.     AU  this  she  told  to  the  amorous 
Lady  Essex,  who,  anxious  for  a  like  spell  upon 
Rochester,  went  with  her  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Foiman.     Like  Mrs.  Turner,  the  fair  countess 
thoi^ht  her  beauty  less  potent  than  his  incanta- 
tions.    She  was  grateful  to  him  for  the  favourite's 
fcjve,  and  frequently  visited  him  afterwards  with 
Mrs.  Turner,  calling  him  "  father !"  and  "  very 
dear  father !"    It  appeared,  also,  that  the  countess 
had  secret  meetings  with  Rochester  at  the  house 
in  Lambeth.   The  wizard  was  since  dead,  but  they 
produced  in  court  some  of  the  coHntew'i  letters  to 


him,  in  which  she  styled  him  "sweet  father!" 
and  some  of  his  magical  apparatus,  as  pictures, 
puppets,  enchanted  papers,  and  magic  spells, 
which  made  the  prisoners  appear  the  more  odious, 
as  being  known  to  have  had  dealings  with  witches 
and  wizards.  At  this  moment  a  loud  crack  was  heard 
from  the  gallery,  which  caused  great  fear,  tumult, 
and  confusion  among  the  spectators  and  throughout 
the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if  the  devil  had 
been  present,  and  grown  angry  to  have  his  work- 
manship shown  by  such  as  were  not  his  own 
scholars.  There  was  also  produced  a  list  on  parch- 
ment, written  by  Format),  signifying  "  what  ladies 
loved  what  lords"  in  the  court.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke  grasped  this  startling  document, 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  read.  People  immediately  said  that 
the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Coke's 
own  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton.  It  was  further  proved 
— though  in  some  respects  the  evidence  seems  to 
have  been  such  aa  would  not  satisfy  a  modem  jury, 
— that  Weston  had  once  lived  as  a  servant  with 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  had  recommended  him  to  the 
countess ;  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
and  her  uncle  Northampton,  communicated  through 
her  friend  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  chief  falconer,  that 
Elwes,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  had  received 
him  as  warder,  and  placed  him  over  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury ;  that  Weston  administered  the  poison, 
which  was  of  several  kinds,  and  procured  from  his 
former  master,  Franklin,  in  Sir  Thomas's  medi- 
cines, soups,  and  other  food ;  that  he,  Weston,  had 
told  his  employers  that  he  fa^d  given  him  poison 
enough  to  kill  twenty  men,  administering  it  in 
small  doses  at  a  time  through  a  course  of  several 
months;  and  that  Somerset  had  commanded, 
through  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  that  the  body  of 
the  victim  should  be  buried  immediately  after  his 
death.  Franklin,  the  apothecary,  made  a  fiiU 
confession,  in  the  vain  hope  of  savmg  his  own 
neck;  Weston  also  confessed  the  murder,  and 
many  particulars  connected  with  it.  Coke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  all  these  minor 
criminals.  As  Weston  was  on  the  scaffold  at 
Tyburn,  Sir  John  Holies  and  Sir  John  Went- 
worth,  with  other  devoted  friends  of  the  fallen 
Somerset,  rode  up  to  the  gallows,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  retract  his  confession;  but 
the  miserable  man  merely  said,  "  Fact,  or  no  fact,  I 
die  worthily !" — and  so  was  hanged.  Elwes,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  made  a  stout 
defence  on  the  trial,  confessed  all  on  the  scaffold, 
and  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  his  having  broken 
a  solemn  vow  he  had  once  made  against  gambling. 
The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Turner  excited  the 
most  interest.  Many  women  of  fashion,  as  well 
as  men,  went  in  their  coaches  to  Tyburn  to  see 
her  die.  She  came  to  the  scaffold  rouged  and 
dressed,  as  if  for  a  ball,  with  a  ruff,  stiffened  with 
yellow  starch,  round  her  neck  ;  but  otherwise  she 
made  a  very  penitent  end.* 

■  Mrs.  Tamer  biul  introduced  jrcllow  •Urched  lalb,  lee,    Tlw 
faahion  weat  out  with  bn  exit  at  T]rbat& 
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Both  Coke  and  Bacon  eulogised  the  righteous  zeal 
of  the  king  for  the  impartied  execution  of  justice ; 
but  their  praise  was  at  the  least  premature.  James 
betrayed  great  uneasiness  on  hearing  that  his  chief 
falconer,  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  was  implicated,  and 
would  probably  "  play  an  unwelcomed  card  on  his 
trial."  And  when  Munson  was  arraigned,  some 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  acting  under  the  king's  pri- 
vate orders,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
of  the  public,  carried  him  from  the  bar  to  the 
Tower.  After  a  brief  interval  he  was  released 
from  that  confinement,  and  allowed  not  only  to  go 
at  large,  but  also  to  retain  some  place  about  the 
court.*  As  for  the  trial  of  the  great  offenders,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  it  was  delayed  for 
many  months.  The  delay  was  imputed  for  a  time 
to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  John 
Digby,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  afterwards 
Baron  Digby  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  it  was  said, 
could  sul»tantiate  the  late  favourite's  treasonable 
dealings  with  the  Spanish  court ;  but,  when  Digby 
came,  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  every- 
thing tends  to  prove  that  James  had  all  along  a 
dread  of  bringing  Somerset  to  trial.  Even  from 
the  documents  which  remain,  we  may  see  the 
king's  unceasing  anxiety,  and  a  system  of  trick 
and  manoeuvre  almost  unparalleled,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation 
than  this ; — Somerset  was  possessed  of  some  dread- 
ful secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  king.  The  two  prisoners,  who  were 
kept  separate,  were  constantly  beset  by  ingenious 
messengers  from  court,  who  assured  them  that,  if 
they  would  only  confess  their  guilt,  all  would  go 
well, — that  they  would  have  the  royal  pardon  to 
secure  them  in  their  lives  and  estates.  Nay,  more, 
there  was  held  out  to  Somerset,  "  indirectly  as  it 
were,  a  glimmering  of  his  majesty's  benign  inten- 
tion to  reinstate  him  in  all  his  former  favour." 
When  we  mention  that  James's  chief  messenger 
and  agent  was  Bacon,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  business  was  ably  done,  and  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  prisoners  were  agitated 
with  a  powerful  hand.f  The  countess,  after 
much  pains  had  been  tskea  with  her,  confessed 
her  guilt;  but  Somerset  resisted  every  attempt, 
most  solonnly  protesting  his  innocence  of  ttie 
murder  of  Overbury.  When  Bacon  spoke  of  the 
king's  determination  to  secure  him  in  life  and 
fortune,  he  replied,  "Life  and  fortune  are  not 
worth  the  acceptance  when  honour  is  gone."  He 
earnestly  implored  to  be  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  saymg  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pri- 
vate conversation,  he  could  establish  his  innocence, 
and  set  the  business  at  rest  for  ever.  But  James 
shrunk  from  this  audience;  and  the  prisoner's 
request  to  be  allowed  to  forward  a  private  letter  to 
the  kbg  was  denied  him.  Then  Somerset  threat- 
ened, instead  of  praying ;  declarmg  that,  whenever 

■  Ra|;er  Coke,  tba  anihor  of  <he  Detection,  and  the  gnndion  of  the 
■mkt  Uokt,  uvs  that  the  Lord  Clilef  Jiutira,  Judge  Dudridge,  ud 
Judxe  H)°de,  deelafed  Sir  Tbomu  Houon  to  ba  «  guilty  of  tlw 
moiw  at  any  of  the  otliera. 

f  BaooD**  Workb— Cabala.— State  Trial*.; 


he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  he  would  reveal 
such  things  as  his  ungrateful  sovereign  would  not 
like  to  hear.  James  Hay,  aflerwards  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, the  friend  and  countr3fman  of  Somerset,  and 
other  particular  friends,  were  despatched  from  time 
to  time  by  the  trembling  king  to  the  Tower  to 
work  upon  the  prisoner ;  but  though,  in  the  end, 
something'must  have  been  done  by  such  means,  they 
for  a  long  time  produced  no  visible  effect  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  earl.  When  the  confession  of  his 
wife  was  obtained  (it  did  not  materially  bear  against 
him),  Bacon  and  the  other  commissioners,  among 
whom  were  Coke  and  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  told 
Somerset  that  his  lady,  being  touched  with  remorse, 
had  at  last  confessed  all,  and  that  she  that  led  him 
to  offend  ought  now,  by  her  example,  to  lead  him 
to  repent  of  his  offence ;  that  the  confession  of  one 
of  them  could  not  singly  do  either  of  them 
much  good;  but  that  the  confession  of  both  of 
them  might  work  some  further  effect  towards  both  ; 
and  that  therefore  they,  the  commissioners,  wished 
him  not  to  shut  the  gates  of  his  majesty's  mercy 
against  himself  by  being  obdurate  any  longer.  But 
his  reasoning  was  thrown  away  upon  him: 
Somerset  would  not  "  come  any  degree  farther  on 
to  confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober,  and 
modest,  and  mild ;  but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved 
to  expect  his  trial."  Then  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine him  touching  the  death  of  Overbury ;  and 
they  made  this  farther  observation,  that,  "  in  the 
questions  of  the  imprisonment,"  he  was  "  very  cool 
and  modest ;"  but  that,  when  they  asked  him 
"some  questions  that  did  touch  the  prince,*  or 
some  foreign  practice"  (which  they  did,  "  very 
sparingly"),  he  "  grew  a  little  8tirred."t  James 
received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  but  not  ar  pri- 
vate one.  The  tone  of  the  epistle  was  enigmatical, 
but  bold,  like  that  of  a  man  writing  to  one  over 
whom  he  had  power.}  In  it  Somerset  again  de- 
manded a  private  interview;  but  James  replied 
that  this  was  a  favour  he  might  grant  after,  but 
not  before,  his  trial.§ 

Bacon  was  intrusted  with  the  legal  management 
of  the  case,  but  he  appears  hardly  to  have  taken  a 
step  without  previously  consulting  the  king,  who 
postulated  with  his  own  hand  the  intended  charges, 

*  Ft  it  by  no  means  clear  that  Prince  Heni^  is  here  alluded  to. 
Bacon  may  postibly  refer  to  the  living  prince,  Charles,  and  tho 
rumour  of  Somerset's  undertaking;  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Snaniardt.  But  it  seems  scaroely  possible  that  Somerset  should 
have  betrayed  agiution  at  an  unfounded  report.  On  a  former  exa- 
roinatton,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Bacon  himself,  the  charge  waa 
clearly  that  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  Somerset 
showed  no  emotion  whaterer,  mfrcly  saying  that  he  had  been  too 
well  rewarded  by  his  majesty  ever  to  think  of  Spain. — ''  If  he  (Prino* 
Henry),"  says  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  '  History  of 
his  Own  Time' n.  11),  "was  poisoned  by  the  Karl  of  Somerset,  it 
was  not  nnon  tne  account  of  relixion, '.but  fbr  making  love  to  the 
Countess  or  Essex ;  and  that  was  what  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke 
meant,  when  ho  said,  at  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  trial, '  God  knows  what 
went  with  the  good  prince  Heory,  but'l  have  heard  somethiu};.'  '* 

i  Bacon'i,lJetter  to  the  King  In  C«l»la.  In  his  postscript  the 
wily  attorney-general  says, — "  If  it  seem  good  unto  your  majesty, 
we  think  it  not  amisa  some  preacher  (tee//  ehutti')  had  access  to  my 
Lord  of  Somerset,  for  his  preparing  and  comfort,  althongli  it  be  before 
his  trial."  From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  eorrespondenoe  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  al  to  ttie  tort  of  tervice  Baeon  would  expect  from 
this  "  well-choseo"  preacher  I  Several  of  the  letters  about  the  old 
fhvourite  are  addressed,  with  ilaTish  and  disgvtting  protestations,  to 
the  new  minkm,  Sir  George  ViUiers. 

t  See  the  Letter  in  Somers's  Tracts. 

f  Letter  of  James^  ia  Aiebitaloilia. 
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and  instnicted  tlie  wily  attoimey-general  so  to 
manage  matters  in  court  as  not  to  drive  Somer- 
«et  to  desperation,  or   give,  in  his  own  words, 
"occasion    for    despair   or  flushes."      He    was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  Bacon,  who  under- 
tone to  have  the  prisoner  found  guilty    before 
the  peers  without    making    him  too   odious    to 
the  people.     The  whole  business  of  Bacon  was 
to  put  people  on   a  wrong   scent,   for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  -Somerset  from  making   any 
dangerous  disclosure,  and  the  other  judges  irom 
getting    an    insight  into  some  iniquitous  secret 
which  it  import^  the  king  to  conceal.     On  the 
24tfa  of  May,  1616,  the  countess  was  separately 
arraigned  before  the  peers.    The  beautiful  but 
guilty  woman  looked  pale,  and  sick,  and  spirit- 
kss:   she   trembled  excessively  while  the  clerk 
read  the  indictment ;   she  hid  her  face  with  her 
hn  at  mention  of  the  name  of  Weston ;  and  she 
wept  and  spoke  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible  when 
she  pleaded  guilty  and  threw  herself  on  the  royal 
mercy.    As  soon  as  this  was  done  she  was  hurried 
from  the  bar,  and  then,  when  she  was  not  present 
to  say  that  her  confession  did  not  involve  her 
hasbuid.  Bacon   delivered  a  very  artful  speech, 
stating  the  evidence  he  had  to  produce  if  she  had 
made  it  necessary  by  pleading  not  guilty.     After 
tiiis  speech  the  countess  was  recalled  for  a  minute 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  to  hear  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  pranooDGed  by  the  ChanceUor  EUes- 


mere,  whom  the  king  and  Bacon,  after  long  de- 
liberation, had  appointed  High  Steward  for  the 
trials.  On  the  same  day  Somerset,  who  ought  to 
have  been  tried  with  his  wife,  was  warned  by  Sir 
George  More,  the  present  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
that  he  must  stand  his  trial  on  the  morrow.  Owing 
to  some  causes  not  explained,  but  at  which  we 
may  easily  guess,  the  earl,  who  had  before  desired 
this,  absolutely  refused  to  go,  telling  the  lieutenailt 
that  he  should  carry  him  by  force  in  his  bed; 
that  the  king  had  assured  him  he  should  never 
come  to  any  trial,  and  that  the  king  durst  not 
bring  him  to  trial.  This  language  made  More 
quiver  and  shake ;  ..."  yet  away  goes  More  to 
Greenwich,  as  late  as  it  was,  being  twelve  at 
night,  and  bounces  up  the  back-stairs  as  if  mad." 
The  king,  who  was  in  bed,  on  hearing  what  the 
lieutenant  had  to  say,  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  said,  "  On  my  soul.  More,  I  wot  not  what  to 
do !  Thou  art  a  wise  man ;  help  me  in  this  great 
strait,  and  thou  shalt  find  thou  dost  it  for  a  thank- 
ful master."*  "  Returning  to  the  Tower,  the  lieu- 
tenant told  his  prisoner  that  he  had  been  with  the 
king,  and  found  him  a  most  affectionate  master  unto 
him,  and  full  of  grace  in  his  intentions  towards 
him;  but,  said  he,  to  satisfy  justice,  you  must 
appear,  although  you  return  instantly  again,  with- 

•  Welikn  nyi  that  Sir  Oeorga  How  "  wu  reallyiavudcd  «tlh  • 
suit  worth  to  him  IMOf.,  ilthonih  Annuidalc,  hii  gra»t  IViand,  did 
elieat  blm  tt  OB*-Iulf  i  w  wu  than  lUMtK»d  in  frlwdibip.'' 
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out  any  further  proceeding,  only  you  shall  know 
your  enemies  and  their  malice,  though  they  shall 
have  no  power  over  you.  With  this  trick  of  wit 
he  allayed  his  fury,  and  got  him  quietly,  ahout 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  the  hall ;  yet  feared  hit 
former  bold  language  might  revert  again,  and, 
being  brought  by  this  trick  into  the  toil,  might 
have  more  enraged  him  to  fly  out  into  socoe  strange 
discovery,  that  he  had  two  servants  placed  on  each 
side  on  him,  with  a  cloak  on  their  anot,  giving 
them  a  peremptory  order,  if  that  Somerset  did  any 
way  fly  out  on  the  king,  they  should  Instantly 
hoodwmk  him  with  that  cloak,  take  him  Tlolently 
from  the  bar,  and  carry  him  aw|y ;  for  which  he 
would  secure  them  from  any  danger,  and  they 
should  not  want  also  a  bountiful  rfeWaid."* 

Somerset,  however,  when  brot^ht  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  in  a  very  competed  W«y  humour, 
which  Bacon  took  good  care  not  to  djitui'b  by  any 
of  those  invectives  that  were  tt8Ui(]|y  employed 
against  prisoners.  He  abstained,  he  said,  from 
such  things  by  the  king's  ordfcr,  though  ef  himself 
he  were  indisposed  to  blazon  his  naiue  in  blood.t 
He  handled  the  case  nost  tepderly,  toettr  urging 
the  guilt  of  Somerset  without  bringing  forward  the 
hope  or  assurance  of  ^be  ioyal  mercy.  But  the 
prisoner,  who  displayed  fer  more  ability  than  he 
had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess,  though  he 
abstained  from  any  accusations  or  out-pourings  of 
wrath  against  James,  was  not  willing  to  tubmit  to 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  however  sure  of  a  pardon.  He 
maintained  his  innocence,  and  defended  himself  so 
ably  that  the  trial  lasted  eleven  hours.  In  the  end 
the  peers  unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty. 
He  then  prayed  them  to  be  intercessors  for  him 
with  the  king,  adding,  however,  words  which 
meant  that  he  thought  that  it  would  hardly  be 
needed.  **  But  who  had  seen  the  king's  restless 
motion  all  that  day,  sending  to  every  boat  he  saw 
landing  at  the  bridge,  cursing  all  that  came  with- 
out tidings,  would  have  easily  judged  all  was  not 
right,  and  that  there  had  been  some  grounds  for  his 
fears  of  Somerset's  boldness;  but  at  last,  one 
bringing  him  w()rd  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
passages,  all  was  quiet."J  A  few  weeks  after 
sentence  James  granted  a  pardon  to  the  countess, 
"  because  the  process  and  judgment  against  her 
were  not  of  a  principal,  but  as  of  an  accessary 

•  WeMoD.  The  Ifeutonut  of  Um  Tower  may  IwT*  lluniglit  of 
pioTidiDg  the  two  KOtiueb  and  the  hood-wloklni  doake,  but  all  the 
teet  had  certnmli/  Wen  faigeited  befote-hand  by  Bacon,  tn  a 
"Particular  Kemembrance  for  hU  Majnty."  "  It  were  good,"  layi 
hia  miracle  of  nenini  and  profligacy,  ■■  that  after  he  ii  come  into  tne 
hall,  lo  that  he  may  perceive  he  mutt  go  to  trial,  and  thall  be 
retired  to  the  plaoi  appointed  till  the  court  call  for  him,  then  the 
lieutenant  ihall  tell  him  roundly  that  if  in  hli  ipeechei  he  ahall  tax 
the  king,  that  the  justice  of  England  ii  that  ha  ihall  be  ukeD  away, 
and  the  evidence  ifiall  go  on  without  him  j  and  then  all  the  people 
will  cry,  ■  Away  with  him  I'  and  then  it  ihall  not  be  in  the  kiog'f 
will  lo  aare  hia  life,  the  people  will  be  ao  Mt  on  In." — State  TriaU. 

f  Tbit  wai  a  hint  at  Coke,  who  waa  a  terrible  dealer  in  iDTaetirea. 

t  WeUoD.  Old  Sir  Anthony's  |>en  was  no  donbt  oceasionally 
dipped  in  gall,  but  hiaaeaount  of  theaetraniaetions,  which  be  nya  he 
ana  a  friend  had  from  Sir  tjeorge  More'a  own  mouth  veriadmiD 
Wanstead  Park,  after  baing  long  ateribed  to  his  libellous  S|iirit  and 
hatred  of  Jaroei,  has  recetved  the  most  complete  confirmadon  by 
some  letters  from  More  himself,  published  in  the  Archeologla, 
vol.  aviii.  When  he  is  fiiund  so  veracious  io  one  important  partioolar 
It  may  be  qnwttciiwd  whethat  WcUon  h**'  Dgt  beeD  uiiUily  doubted 
iaoUian, 


before  the  fact."  A  like  pardon  was  offered  to  the 
earl,  who  said  that  he,  as  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured man,  exnected  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  peers.  After  a  few  years'  im- 
prisonment, Somerset  and  his  lady  retired  into  the 
country, — there,  as  it  is  said,  to  reproach  and  hate 
one  another.  The  king  would  not  permit  the 
earl's  arms  to  be  reversed  and  kicked  out  of  the 
chapel  of  Windsor )  and  upon  his  account  it  was 
ordered  "  that  felony  should  not  be  reckoned 
amoQfltt  the  disgraces  for  those  who  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Prder  of  St  George,  which  was 
without  precedent."*  Further,  to  keep  the  dis- 
carded favourite  and  depositary  of  royal  mysteries 
from  desperation,  he  was  allowed  for  life  the  then 
splendid  income  of  4000/.  a-year.  Considering 
the  power  of  money  apd  the  baseness  of  the  age, 
we  are  incUned  to  doubft  the  oratorical  accounts  of 
the  loneliness  and  abandonment  into  which  he  fell. 
The  countess  died  in  1632,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I. ;  the  earl,  who  survived  her  thirteen  years,  will 
reappear  on  the  scene  towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Their  daughter,  an  only  child,  the 
Lady  Anne  Carr,  who  was  bom  in  the  Tower,  was 
married  to  William,  fifth  Earl,  and  afterwards  first 
Duke,  of  Bedford,  by  whom  she  had  many  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Russell, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
She  is  described  as  a  lady  of  great  honour  and 
virtue :  and  it  is  said  that  her  mother's  history  was 
80  carefully  concealed  from  her  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  story  of  the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex 
until  a  year  or  two  before  her  death  .f  -The  ill- 
used  Earl  of  Essex  will  appear  hereafter,  and 
most  conspicuously,  as  the  leader  of  the  parlia- 
ment army  against  the  unfortunate  succesaur  of 
King  James. 

It  should  appear  that  the  services  of  Bacon  in 
the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case  secured  his 
triumph  over  his  rival.  Coke,  however,  had  long 
been  hated  by  the  king,  and  in  his  irritation  thereat 
he  took  an  independent,  and  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  patriotic  course  in  administering  the 
law.  Hence  he  incensed  James  more  and  more, 
and  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  tbe  old 
Chancellor  EUesmere,  whom  Bacon  flattered  and 
cajoled  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  high 
office.  Many  things  had  made  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  totter  in  his  seat,  but  a  dispute  with 
Villiers,  the  new  favourite,  about  a  patent  place  at 
court,  a  dispute  with  the  king  about  bishoprics 
and  commendams,  and  the  ingenious  malice  of 
Bacon,  who  had  James's  ear,  laid  him  prostrate  at 
last.  By  the  advice  of  Bacon,  he  was  called 
before  the  council :  the  other  judges  had  ail  been 
there  before  him,  to  kneel  to  the  king  and  aek 
pardon  for  attempting  to  act  according  to  law. 
Bacon,  EUesmere,  and  Abbot  the  primate  bad 
been  employed  for  some  time  iu  collecting  charges 
against  him.  Coke  was  accused  of  concealing  a 
debt  of  12,000/.  due  to  the  ciowa  by  the  late 
Chancellor  Hatton;  of  uttering  OD   the    bench 

•  Cuad«g,AaukctKingjMwfc  t  OUaixoo. 
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^wriirfTCTy  liigh  contempt,  sRying  that  the  com- 
mon kw  ■wovild  be   overthro'wn,  ■wherein  he  re- 
fiected  opon  the   king  ;    and,  thirdly,  of  uncivil 
ad  ioditcreet  carriage  in  the  matter  of  commen- 
duDB.  Coke  Tepelled  the  charge  about  the  money, 
Old  he  afterwards  obtained  a  legal  decision  in  his 
fnonr:  without  denying  his  words  on  the  bench, 
be  palliated  the  second  charge ;  to  the  third  he 
CDolessed,  and    -prayed    forgiveness.    The   king 
ordered  him  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the 
council,  and  then  the  proud  lawyer  was  brought 
to  his  knees  to  hear  the  judgment  of  his  royal 
master,  which  -waa,  that  he  should  keep  away  from 
the  council-table,  and  not  go  the  circuit,  but  em- 
rioy  himself  in  correcting  the  errors  in  his  book  of 
Reports.     When  Coke  reported  to  the  king  that 
he  could  discover  only  five  unimportant  errors  in 
his  book,  James  chose  to  consider  that  he  was 
proud  and  obstinate,  and  gave  the  chief  justiceship 
to  Montague,  the  Recorder  of  London.    It  is  said 
that  Coke,   on   receiving  his   supersedeas,   wept 
like  a  child.      Bacon  not  only  made  merry  with 
the  new  favourite  on  his  fall,  but  wrote  Coke  an 
insnlting  and  most  unmanly  letter,  made  trebly 
atrocious  by   an  assumption  of  exceeding  great 
godHneas.* 

Prince  Charles,  now  created  Prince  of  Wales, 

was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  Idng  had  not 

yet  succeeded  in  negociating  what  he  considered  a 

raitable  marriage  for  him.    The  religious  feeUugs 

of  his  sahjects,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 

violentVy  opposed   to   any  Catholic  match;    but 

James's  pnide  led  him  to  prefer  a  family  alliance 

■with  some  one  of  the  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and 

of  tboce  houses  the  greatest  were  all  Catholic. 

Snspectii^  at  last  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  no 

intention  to  conclude  any  arrangement  with  him, 

he  opened  negociations  with  that  of  France  for  the 

hand  of  Madame  Christine,  sister  to  the  young 

King  Loais  XIII.;  but,  notwithstanding  an  ez- 

traragant    and    pompous  embassy,    the  French 

court  preferred    an   alliance  -with    the  Duke  of 

Saroy.     Shortly   after,  the  failure  of  this  treaty 

Coucini,  Marshal  d'Aucre,  a  Florentine,  who  had 

acoompenied  the  Queen  Mother,  Marie  de'  Medici 

into  France,  and  who,  since  the  death  of  Henry 

IV^  had  ruled  the  whole  kingdom,  was  murdered 

on  die  drawbridge  of  the  Louvre  by  Vitry,  one  of 

the  captains  of  the  body-guard.    The  deed  was 

d«$Be  in  broad  daylight  by  order  of  Louis,  who 

had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  almost 

of  bondage,  by  his  mother's  favourite.     On  the 

following  day   the  people  of  Paris  raised  a  cry 

against  the  excommunicated  Jew  and  wizard ;  they 

4ng  up'  his  body,  which  had  been  hastily  buried, 

—dragged  it  through  the  streets, — ^hung  it  by  the 

heels  on  a  gibbet  on  the  Pont  Neuf, — cut  it  up, — 

Iwniedpart  of  it  before  the  statue  of  Henry  IV., 

•■d  &re«^the  rest  into  the  Seine.  The  parliament 

of  Paris  proceeded  against  the  memory  of  the  de- 

Mned  favourite,  declared  him  to  have  been  guilty 

of  treason  both  against  God  and  the  king, — cou- 

•  ScrisU  Saerai  a  Sappttment  io  th*  Cabala. 


deraned  his  wife  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  body 
afterwards  burnt, — and  declared  his  son  to  be 
ignoble  and  incapable  of  holding  any  property  or 
place  in  France.  In  this  strange  process  there 
was  more  talk  of  sorcery  and  devil-dealing  than 
there  had  been  on  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of 
Overbury ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  monstrous 
proofs  were  discovered  of  the  Judaism  and  magic 
of  the  wretched  Florentine.  As  soon  as  Louis 
saw  Concini  fall  on  the  drawbridge,  he  presented 
himself  at  a  wmdow,  exclaiming,  "  Praised  be  the 
Lord,  now  I  am  a  king  t"  and  die  o£Bcers  of  his 
guard  went  through  the  streets  of  Paris  shouting, 
**  God  save  the  king !  The  king  is  king !"  James 
made  haste  to  congratulate  his  most  Christian 
majesty ;  and  Sir  lliomas  Edmonds,  his  special 
ambassador,  was  instructed  by  the  king  or 
Villiers,  or  by  both,  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to 
Vitry,  the  actual  murderer  ;*  But  France,  after 
all,  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change,  for  Louis 
soon  submitted  to  a  contemptible  favourite  of  his 
own,  the  Duke  de  Luines,  who  misgoverned  the 
country  as  much  as  Concini  had  done. 

In  the  mean  while  James's  new  favourite,  Villiers, 
was  becoming  far  more  powerful  and  mischievous 
than  his  predecessor,  Somerset.  The  old  Earl 
of  Worcester  was  m&de  to  accept  a  pension  and 
the  honorary  office  of  President  of  the  Council, 
and  to  resign  his  place  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  minion,  who  was  now  Viscount  Villiers, 
and  was  soon  after  (on  the  5th  of  January, 
1617)  created  Eari  of  Buckingham.  Bacon,  who 
told  the  king  that  he  was  atraid  of  nothing  but 
that  his  excellent  servant  the  new  Master  of  the 
Horse  and  he  should  fall  out  as  to  which  should 
hold  his  majesty's  stirrup  best,  and  who,  on 
Villiers's  first  advancement,  had  written  an  ela- 
borate treatise  to  show  him  how  to  demean  himself 
in  his  post  of  prime  favourite,  got  some  reward  at 
the  same  time.f  The  old  Chancellor  EUesmere, 
who  in  moments  of  sickness  had  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  his  great  age,  his  griefs,  and  iuiirmitiest 
of  the  dulness  and  heariness  of  his  sense,  and  his 
decaying  memory,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was  past, 
had  bafiSed  the  hopes  of  the  attorney-general  and 
had  clung  to  his  place,  having  been  gratified  witlt 
the  title  of  Viscount  Brackley  in  November,  1616, 
felt  his  end  approaching  in  the  month  of  February, 
formally  resigned  the  seals  in  March,  and  died  a 
fortnight  after.  James  gave  the  seals,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Bacon,  who  had  pledged 
himself  to  do  the  royal  will  in  all  things.  The 
great  philosopher,  now  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  was  made  giddy  by  his  elevation :  he  rode  to 

*  Btich,  Negoe.-Seetelaiy  Wlawood,  writing  to  Sir  Qm  CarWton, 
ambassador  In  Holland,  about  Oils  murder  and  specUl  embassy, 
says. — "  But  what  opinion  bootot  iirivate  particolar  men,  wlio  aim  at 
notliing  else  but  the  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes,  have  of  this 
action  (the  murder  of  Condni),  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  of 
It,  which  doth  appear  not  only  by  the  outward  iemaiMlratum  of  Mi 
txceedmgjojf  out  contentment  when  first  he  received  the  news  thereof 
but  also  by  letters  whieli,  with  his  own  band,  he  hath  written  to  the 
French  iiing.  .  .  Besides,  Mr.  ComptroUer.  who  hath  charge  in  all 
diligence  to  return  Into  Prance,  hath  express  order  to  congratulate 
with  the  Uarthal  da  Vitry,  for  so  now  he  is,  that  by  Us  hands  the 
king  his  master  was  delivered  out  of  captivity." 

t  Cabala,  and  Bacon's  works. 
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■WestmlnBter  Hall' on  horseback,  in  a  gown  of  rich 

£urple  satin,  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the 
rord  Privy  Seal,  with  a  splendid  escort  of  lords, 
courtiers,  judges,  lawyers,  law  students,  o£5cers, 
and  servants.  He  seemed  inclined  to  rival  the 
magnificence  and  finery  of  Buckingham,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  that  creature  of  the  court,  the  fullest- 
blown  fop  was  the  head  of  the  English  law,  the 
restorer  of  philosophy,  the  greatest  wit,  scholar, 
and  scoundrel  of  his  age.  Before  this,  his  last 
and  fatal  promotion,  his  income  was  immense, 
thoueh  apparently  inadequate  to  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure :  he  came  to  the  seals  a  needy,  greedy 
man,  but  in  his  hopeful  eyes  there  was  no  end  to 
the  wealth  which  the  seals  might  command. 

When  James  took  his  leave  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects of  Scotland,  he  had  promised  that  he  would 
gladden  their  hearts  and  eyes  with  his  presence 
at  least  once  every  three  years ;  but  fourteen  years 
had  elapsed,  and  he  luid  never  been  able  to  r^cross 
the  Tweed.  This  was  owing  to  his  improvidence 
and  consequent  poverty.  It  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  the  poor  Scots  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  costly  progress.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year  (1616)  he  had  restored  the  caution- 
ary towns  of  Brill,  Flushing,  and  RammekinB,  to 
the  Dutch  for  2,100,000  florins,  which  was  about 
one-third  of  the  debt  really  owing  to  him.*  This 
Dutch  money  enabled  James  to  pay  off  some  of 
his  most  pressing  debts,  and  to  raise  on  the  first 
blush  of  his  improved  credit  nearly  100,000/.  at 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  his  journey  into  Scot- 
land. "  He  begins  his  journey  with  the  spring, 
warming  the  country  as  he  went  with  the  glories 
of  the  court ;  taking  such  recreations  by  the  way 
as  might  best  beguile  the  days,  and  cut  them 
shorter,  but  lengthen  the  nights  (contrary  to  the 
seasons);  for  what  with  hawking,  hunting,  and 
horse-racing,  the  days  quickly  ran  away ;  and  the 
nights,  with  feasting,  masking,  and  dancing,  were 
the  more  extended.  And  the  king  had  fit  instru- 
ments for  these  sports  about  his  person,  as  Sir 
George  Goring,  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Sir  John 
Finnit,  and  others,  that  could  fit  and  obtemperate 
the  king's  humour ;  for  he  loved  such  representa- 
tions, and  disguises  in  their  maskaradoes,  as  were 
witty  and  sudden ;  the  more  ridiculous,  the  more 

pleasant And  his  new  favourite,  being  an 

excellent  dancer,  brought  that  pastime  into  the 
greater  request.  ...  He  now  reigns  sole  monarch 
m  the  king's  affection — everything  he  doth  is  ad- 
mired for  the  doer's  sake.  No  man  dances  better  j 
no  man  runs  or  jumps  better;  and,  indeed,  he 
jumpt  higher  than  ever  Englishman  did  in  so 
short  a  time,  firom  a  private  gentleman  to  a  duke- 
dom. But  the  king  is  not  well  without  him — his 
company  is  his  solace;  and  the  court  grandees 
cannot  be  well  but  by  him ;  so  that  all  addresses 
are  made  to  him,  either  for  place  or  oflSce  in 
court  or  commonwealth.    The  bishops*  sees  did 

*  Rjrmcr.  It  apimn  Uwt  the  EnxlUh  mlDliten  and  ncgoelaton 
wen  bribed  by  the  Dnteh,  who  muM,  howerer,  have  knova  that 
James's  wants  would  make  him  grasp  at  any  offer  of  naAj  money. 
Fejtan  says  thai  Sacntar;  Winwood  got  iSfitOl.  bom  tlie  8tat«.^ 


also  ebb  and  flow,  from  the  wane  or  fulness  of  his 
influence  upon  tiiem."*  At  Berwick  the  king 
and  his  favourite,  and  his  English  courtiers  and 
jesters,  were  met  by  a  numerous  deputation  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  who  conducted  them  by  slow 
stages  to  Edinburgh — for  James  loved  to  stop  at 
every  good  house  or  sporting-ground  that  he  came 
nigh.  His  chief  object  in  visiting  Scotland  was, 
however,  to  effect  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  and  to 
assimilate  the  religious  worship  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Without  the  least  spark  of  religious  zeal  or 
fanaticism,  James  was  most  determinately  bent  on 
the  subversion  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  the 
spirit  and  form  of  whiok  h»  detested  more  than 
ever,  as  inimical  to  his  notion  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  their  absolute  supremacy  over  the 
church  as  well  as  state.  From  the  time  of  his 
controversy  with  the  English  Puritans  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  had  been  devising  how,,  he  should  fully 
restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  and,  by  means  of 
English  money  and  the  boldness  and  cunning  of  his 
principal  mimster  there.  Sir  George  Hume,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dunbar,  he  had  made  some  progress 
in  this  direction.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk  in  1605. 
This  assembly  was  arbitrarily  prorogued  by  royal 
authority  three  times  in  rapid  succession.  A 
number  of  the  clergy  met  at  Aberdeen;  their 
meeting  was  prohibited,  but  they  proceeded  to 
assert  their  rights,  chose  a  moderator,  fixed  an 
assembly  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and 
then  dissolved  themselves,  in  compliance  wilji  an 
order  from  the  privy  council.  Thirteen  of  the 
leading  members  were  forthwith  selected  for  fierce 
prosecution;  and  out  of  this  number  Welsh, 
Dury,  and  four  other  popular  preachers,  were  con- 
victed by  the  crown  kwyers  and  a  slavish  jury  or 
high  treason.  After  a  rigorous  confinement,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  commuted  into  perpetual  ba- 
nishment. These  conscientious  men,  whose  fate 
would  excite  more  sympathy  if  they  had  been 
themselves  less  intolerant  retired  to  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France  and  Holland,  whitlier  they 
were  soon  followed  by  many  voluntary  exiles,  who 
revered  their  doctrines,  and  who  were  scared  by 
the  approaching  horns  of  the  mitre.  The  clergy 
at  home,  in  spite  of  an  admonition  from  the  court, 
bewailed  in  prayer  the  tribulations  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  and  in  their  sermons  boldly  announced  the 
impending  danger  and  ruin  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ.  Soon  after  the  bishops,  who  had  never 
altogether  ceased  to  exist  in.  name,  were  re-esta- 
blished in  authority  and  in  revenue — that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  James  and  his  slavish  court. 
These  occupants  of  dilapidated  sees,  who  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  maintain  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  prescribe  the  reli- 
gious faith  and  worship  of  the  people,  soon  came 
mto  conflict  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Old 
Andrew  Melvil,  the  successor  of  John  Knox, 
James  Melvil,  his  nephew,  and  six  others,  were 

*  Arthni  WOMm 
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trauDoned  up  to  London,  where  James  disputed 
Wh  them  about  doctrine  and  practice.     It  is  pro- 
Iwbte  that  the  king   did  not  treat  them  with  more 
respect  than  he  had  treated  the  Puritans  at  Hamp- 
ton Cmrt;   and  old    Melvil  was  made  of  firmer 
mttenala  than  those  preachers.    To  the  king  his 
b^^mrar  waa  xespectful ;   but  when  he  was  inter- 
vxgiUxA.  by  v  «ae  Scottish  lords  he  said,  indignantly, 
"  1  tm  a  firtse  eubiect  of  Scotland— a  free  kingdom, 
thathas  laws  and  privileges  of  its  own.     By  these 
I  stand.    No  legal  citation  has  been  issued  against 
me,  nor  ore  you  and  I  in  our  own  country,  where 
such  an  inquisition,  so  oppressive  as  the  present,  is 
condemned  by  parliament.    I  am  bound  by  no  law 
to  crinunate  or  In  fin^ish  accusation  against  my- 
self.   My  lords,  remember  what  yoa  are :  mean 
as  I  am,  remember  that  I  am  a  free-bora  Scots- 
man; to  be  dealt  with  as  you  would  be  dealt  with 
yourselves,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Scottish 
realm."     James,  who  had  only  invited  them  to  a 
iree  conference,  prohibited  the  return  of  the  Scot- 
tish preachers  to  their  own  countiy,  and  insisted 
on  their  attending  worship  in  his  royal  chapel, 
where  they  might  hear  the  preaching  of  his  courtly 
bishops.     This  made  matters  worse.    The  charac- 
ters df  the  bishops  most  about  court  were  not  spot- 
less,   and  their   discourses   seemed  monstrously 
slavish  to  the  proud  Calvinists :  nor  did  the  rites 
and  oblations  of  the  chape],  the  gilded  altar,  the 
chalices,  the  tapers,  improve  in  their  eyes  upon  a 
ckner  but  compulsory  acquaintance.     Old  Andrew 
Melvil  vented  his  feelings  of  disgust  in  a  Latin 
emgram  of  six  lines,  in  which  he  set  down  all 
these  things  as  relics  of  the  scarlet  she  wolf  of 
Rome.*    The  verses  were  shown  to  James,  who 
summoned  the  author  before  his   English  privy 
council,  where  Andrew  was  so  irritated  that  he 
bant  forth  iitfo  an  invective  ag^nst  the  whole 
AngUcan  church,  and  pulled  or  shook  what  he 
called  the,  Romish  rags  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's surplice.     For  all  these  offences  James 
arbitrarily  committed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  lay  for  four  years.     He  was  then  libe- 
rated at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
but  only  upon  condition  that  he  should  pass  the 
remainder  of    his  life  in  some  foreign  country. 
The  venerable  champion  of  Calvinism,  the  bosom 
iriend  of  Theodore  Beza,  retired  to  Sedan,  and 
died  abroad  in  1620.     His  nephew,  James  Mel- 
vil, was  confined  for  life  to  Berwick,  on  the  con- 
fines of  his  native  country,  where  he  died  six  years 
heiam  his  unde.    The  other  six  Scottish  preachers 
who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  free  conference 
were  banished  to  separate  and  remote  districts  in 
Scotland.    To  quiet  the  murmurs  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy, — to  win  them  over  to  the  bishops, 
whose  indefinite  powers  the  king  continued  to  ad- 
vance,— the  Earl  of  Dunbar  employed  threats  and 
bribes.     Forty  thousand  marks  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  an  ecclesisstical  convention 
summoned  by  royal  authority,  that  met  at  Linlith- 
gow, at  the  Old  of  the  year  1606,  and  appointed 

•  Caidnwood. 
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certain  clergymen  to  be  permanent  moderators  of 
the  presbyteries  within  wluch  they  resided,  and  the 
bishops  to  be  ex  <^lcio  the  moderators  of  the  pro- 
vincial synods.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
clergy — a  spiritual  republic — were  incensed  at  this 
subversion  of  equality ;  they  soon  resumed  their 
independence  in  the  synods,  and  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  as  perpetual  moderators. 
The  synods  were  then,  as  seditious  bodies,  prohi- 
bited from  assembling.  In  1609  the  Consistorial 
Courts,  which  at  the  Reformation  had  been  given 
to  civil  judges,  were  restored  to  the  bishops ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  created  an  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session,  in  order  to  restore  a  spi- 
ritual intermixture  to  that  high  court  of  law, 
which  had  originally  consisted  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  temporal  and  spiritual  judges.  But  this 
latter  plan  was  stopped  in  the  commencement,  by 
the  determination  of  James  to  establish  a  separate 
and  paramount  court,  which,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
he  might  fill  entirely  with  bishops.  The  High 
Commission  Court — the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
land — existed  in  England  as  a  part  or  a  result  of 
the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church;  but  in 
Scotland  this  supremacy  had  not  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  no  such  court  could  be  imposed  with 
anything  like  a  decent  regard  to  law.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  feet,  and  Uie  violent  repugnance 
of  the  people,  James,  in  1 6 10,  erected  two  courts 
of  High  Commission — one  at  St  Andrew's,  the 
other  at  Glasgow, — more  arbitrary,  more  absolute 
than  the  detestable  court  in  London.  They  had 
power  given  to  them  to  receive  secret  depositions, 
to  cite  and  examine  any  individual  whatsoever 
touching  his  religious  opinions  or  general  life  and 
conduct,  to  excommunicate,  imprison,  fine,  and 
outlaw.  And,  as  if  the  Scots  did  not  already 
sufficiently  hate  the  name  of  bishop,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  were  put 
at  the  head  of  these  tyrannical  courts,  and  it 
was  declared  that  either  of  these  prelates  and 
four  assistants  should  compose  a  quorum,  from 
whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  Schools  and 
collies  were  subjected  to  their  visitation,  and 
they  could  suspend,  deprive,  or  imprison  at  discre- 
tion any  of  the  clergy  who  disobeyed  their  orders. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  an  oppression  of  this  kind 
must  be  enforced  by  troops  of  horse,  as  well  as  by 
bishops ;  but  the  peace-loving  king  would  not  see 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  system. 

An  assembly  of  the  kirk  was  held  at  Glasgow 
in  June,  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  within  their  respective 
dioceses ;  and  partly  by  the  high  exercise  of  au- 
thority, partly  by  a  trick  which  kept  away  the 
bolder  ministers,  and  partly  by  bribery,  the  Pri- 
mate obtained  several  important  concessions.  Then 
Dunbar,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entire  suppression  of  presbyteries ; 
but  the  more  prudent  considered  such  a  measure 
as  dangerous  or  premature,  and  it  was  laid  aside 
for  the  present.  The  packed  clergy,  however, 
solemnly  recognised  the  king's  ecclesiastic  supre- 
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macy,  and  the  right  of  bishops  to  ordain  and  induct 
to  churches.  Under  the  crafty  and  bold  manage- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment confirmed  and  enlarged  these  decisions. 
Hitherto  the  Scottish  prelates  had  not  been  conse- 
crated by  the  imposition  of  prelatical  hands ;  but, 
now,  three  of  their  number  were  summoned  up  to 
London  to  undergo  that  ceremony,  and  on  their 
return  they  imposed  their  hands  on  the  other 
Scottish  bishops,  who  were  thus  presented  to  the 
scorning  and  incredulous  people  as  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles.  These  proceedings  were 
soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
whose  plnce,  whether  for  the  king  or  the  bishops, 
was  badly  supplied  by  some  of  the  kinsmen  of 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  misruled  Scotland  till 
the  downfal  of  that  favourite. 

In  1616,  the  year  before  James's  visit,  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  seem  to  have 
witnessed  with  equal  satisfaction  the  barbarous 
execution  of  one  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit  Presently  after 
James's  arrival,  in  the  month  of  June,  1617,  a 
parliament  assembled  to  establish,  upon  an  un- 
changeable basis,  the  faith,  and  ceremonies,  and 
discipline  of  the  Scottish  church.  But  by  this 
time  sundry  of  the  lords,  who  were  holders  of 
lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishop- 
rics, began  to  be  alarmed  as  to  the  security  of 
those  parts  of  their  property.  James  disarmed 
their  opposition  by  inviting  these  great  nobles  to  a 
secret  conference,  wherein,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  most  sensitive  feel- 
ings, and  promised  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  any  of  their  possessions.  Forthwith  an 
act  was  prepared  to  declare,  "  that,  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  whatever  should  be  determined  by  the 
king,  with  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  the  clergy,  should  receive  the  ope- 
ration and  the  force  of  law."  This  bill  was 
brought  suddenly  into  parliament,  and  passed 
there ;  and  James  was  on  the  point  of  making  it 
law  in  the  Scottish  manner,  by  touching  it  with 
the  sceptre,  when  the  clergy  presented  to  parliament 
a  loud  and  alarming  remonstrance  or  protest  against 
it.  James  trembled  and  hesitated;  and,  in  the 
end,  to  save  his  honour,  he  pretended  that  it  was 
idle  to  give  him  by  statute  that  which  was  part  of 
the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  the  bill 
was  silently  withdrawn.  Another  bill,  assigning 
chapters  to  the  diflferent  bishoprics,  and  regulating 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  appears  to  have  passed  without  any  sturdy 
opposition  either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it.  After 
a  very  short  session  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
James  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  attend  a  great 
meeting  of  the  clergy.  There  he  caused  Simpson, 
Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  distinguished  preachers, 
who  had  signed  the  late  protest  (which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  penned),  to  be  brought  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  convicted  of  seditious 
behaviour.  Simpson  and  Ewart  were  suspended 
and  imprisoned;  Calderwood,  the  most  learned 
and  most  hated  or  feared  of  the  three,  waa  con- 


demned to  exile  ibr  life.  The  people  toon  began 
to  consider  these  victims  of  kingly  and  prelatical 
rage  as  martyrs,  and  bitterly  did  diey  avenge  their 
wrongs  on  James's  successors.  But,  now,  that 
complacent  sovereign  proceeded  to  announce  to 
the  clergy  assembled  at  St.  Andrew's  how  they 
must  forthwith  transplant  and  adopt  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  English  church.  It  was  his  royal 
will — 1st.  That  the  eucharist  should  be  received 
in  a  kneeling,  and  not  in  a  sitting  posture,  as 
hitherto  practised  by  the  Presbyterians.  2ndly. 
That  the  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  sick  at 
their  own  houses,  in  all  cases  where  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  dissolution.  Srdly.  That  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  in  private  houses  in 
similar  casts.  4thly.  That  the  bishops  should 
g^ve  confirmation  to  youths.  5thly.  That  the  fes- 
tivals of  Christmas,  Oood  Friday,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  Whit  Sunday,  should  be  commemo- 
rated in  Scotland  as  in  England.  It  was  his  pre- 
n^tive  as  a  Christian  king  to  command  in  these 
matters, — so  he  told  the  clergy, — nor  would  he 
regard  their  disapprobation  or  remonstrances ;  but, 
if  they  could  convmce  him  in  fair,  theologicid  dis- 
putation, then  he  might  withdraw  his  ordinances. 
But  the  Scottish  theologians  were  too  wise  to  gra- 
tify the  king  with  the  field-day  he  desired.  They 
knew  all  about  his  great  victory  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  result  of  his  free  conference  with  old 
Andrew  Melvil ;  the  fate  of  their  three  brethren, 
Simpson,  Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  was  appalling ; 
and,  so,  instead  of  disputing  or  opposing  the  royal 
will,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  implored  him  to 
remit  the  five  articles  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  kirk. 
James  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer ; 
but  he  graciously  granted  it  when  some  minister 
or  ministers  assured  him  that  matters  would  be  so 
managed  as  to  make  the  seneral  assembly  altoge- 
ther submissive  to  his  wiU.  He,  however,  insisted 
on  the  immediate  enforcement  of  some  of  the  cere- 
monies at  court ;  and  he  kept  Whitsuntide  in  the 
EngUsh  manner,  surrounded  by  his  applauding 
bishops  and  courtiers,  whose  knees  and  consciences 
were  flexible.  And  from  that  time  no  man  was 
admitted  into  any  o£Bce  or  emplojrment  that  would 
not  kneel  as  ordered,  and  conform  in  the  other 
particulars.  James  slowly  wended  his  way  back 
to  England  in  all  the  pride  of  victory ;  but  he  was 
followed  by  the  curses  of  the  large  majority  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  former 
solemn  pledges  to  maintain  their  church  and  their 
liberties,  and  who  regarded  him  as  an  apostate,  a 
renegade,  and  a  faithless  tyrant.  And  James  him- 
self soon  found  that,  instoul  of  finishing,  he  had 
but  begun  the  war  between  episcopacy  and  pres- 
bytery,— a  war  which  was  not  to  be  finished  by 
synods  and  assemblies,  but  by  bullets  and  broad- 
swords.* 

During  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland  be  bad 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  strict  manner  in 
which  the  Sabbath  was  kept  by  the  Presbyterians. 

*  CaUeiwood."lf  (JccId  Laiiig. 
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AsbetTftTelled  sontliwaTd  he  thought  over  these 
things,  and  no  doubt  talked  of  them  too.  In  Lan- 
asluit,  where  the  Catholics  were  numerous,  and, 
it  TU  said,  increasing  in  numbers,  petitions  were 
presented  to  him  complaining  that  the  strictness  of 
the  Puritans  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  putting 
down  all  manly  exercises  and  harmless  recreations, 
drove  men  to  popery  and  the  ale-house,  where 
"  they  censuied  in  their  cups  his  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  chqich  and  state."  Being  met  by  his 
hounds  and  himten,  James  made  his  progress 
through  the  hunting  counties,  stopping  at  t>her- 
vood  Forest,  Needwood,  and  all  the  other  parka 
and  forests  in  his  way ;  but  when  he  got  to  London 
he  did  not  forget^e  Presbyterians  or  Puritans, 
and  their  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Assisted 
by  some  of  his  chaplains  and  bishops, — many  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  on  the  grounds  both  of 
rel^oD  and  policy, — ^he  prepared  and  put  forth 
his  Book  of  Sports,  pointing  out  to  the  people  with 
his  usual  minuteness  what  pastimes  they  might, 
and  indeed  ought  to  use,  on  Sabbath-days  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  church, — what  running,  vaulting, 
sichery,  and  morrice-dancing,  what  May-poles, 
church-ales,  and  other  rejoicings  they  might  in- 
du^  in  "upon  Sundays,  after  evening  prayers 
aided,  and  upon  holidays."  He  was  also  pleased 
to  oidain  "  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry 
rushes  to  the  church,  for  the  decorating  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  old  custom."  He  prohibited,  upon 
Simdays  only,  all  bear  and  bull  baitings,  interludes, 
and  bcwls ;  and  he  barred  from  the  benefit  and 
libetty  of  the  other  sports  "  all  such  known  recu- 
sants, either  men  or  women,"  to  quote  the  words 
at  tb%  declaration,  "  as  will  abstain  from  coming 
to  draich  or  divine  service ;  being,  therefore,  un- 
w«rthy  oi  any  lawful  recreation  after  the  said  ser- 
vice, that  will  not  first  come  to  the  church  and  serve 
God  :  prohibiting,  in  like  sort,  the  said  recreations 
to  any  that,  though  conform  in  religion,  are  not 
present  in  Uie  church,  at  the  service  of  Grod,  lie- 
fbre  their  going  to  the  recreations.  His  majesty's 
pleasure  l^ewise  is,  that  they  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth  in  office  shall  present  and  sharply  punish  all 
such  as,  in  abuse  of  this  his  liberty,  will  use  these 
sercises  before  the  end  of  all  divine  services  for 
that  day.  And  he  doth  likewise  straitly  command 
that  every  person  shall  resort  to  his  own  parish 
church  to  hear  divine  service ;  and  each  parish  by 
itself  to  use  the  said  recreation  after  divine  service : 
prtdiibiting  likewise  any  offensive  weapons  to  be 
carried  or  used  in  the  same  times  of  recreation. 
And  his  pleasure  is,  that  this  his  declaration  shall 
he  pubUshed,  by  order  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  through  all  the  parish  churches ;  and  that 
both  the  judges  of  the  circuits  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace  be  informed  thereof."  It  is  quite  certain 
diat  Abbot,  the  primate,  disapproved  of  the  whole 
neamre,  and  thereby  he  increased  the  suspicion 
vhich  attached  to  him  at  court  of  being  a  puritan 
or  precisian  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  be  posi- 
tively refused  to  read  the  book  in  his  own  church 
of  Croydon.    But  the  other  bishops  were  less  bold 


or  less  convinced  that  some  amusements,  after  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  were  so  heinous ;  and 
the  Book  of  Sports  seems  to  have  been  generally 
read  as  appointed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  particularly 
in  the  North,  the  peasantry,  tired  of  the  severities 
and  gloom  of  the  puritanic  Sabbath,  which  was  that 
of  Moses  rather  than  that  of  Christ,  fell  readily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  new  law,  and  people  again  came 
from  church  with  merry  faces,  and  the  village- 
green  again  resounded  on  the  Sunday  evening  with 
merry  voices.  But  except  to  the  poor  labourers  in 
these  parts,  and  to  the  high-church  party,  the 
measure  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious ;  and 
many  people,  who  were  not  convinced,  perhaps, 
that  the  Christian  Sunday  ought  to  be  kept  as  the 
old  Jewish  Sabbath,  refused  to  be  merry  and 
sportful  upon  compulsion,  and  thought  it  absurdly 
illegal  that  the  king,  of  his  own  and  sole  authority, 
should  issue  such  an  ordinance.  "This  book," 
says  a  sturdy  pivitan,  "  was  only  a  trap  to  catch 
conscientious  preachers  that  they  could  not  other- 
wise with  all  their  cunning  ensnare ;  for  they 
would  preach  the  gospel  in  a  fool's  coat  (as  some 
of  them  expressed)  rather  than  be  silenced  for  a 
surplice.  And  their  conjuring  of  them  with  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  the  circle  of  the  ring  in 
marriage,  could  not  make  a  well-composed  reason 
and  x  sound  conscience  then  start  at  it ;  but  when 
so  frightful  an  apparition  as  the  dancing-book 
appeared,  some  of  the  ministers  left  all  for  fear, 
others  by  force,  they  were  so  terrified  with  it."* 
If  nothing  worse,  the  Book  of  Sports  was  a  great 
political  blunder,  tending  to  increase  ill-will  and 
irritation.  But  for  the  present  the  murmurs  of 
the  puritans  were  timid  and  subdued,  and  the  full 
danger  to  royalty  was  not  felt  till  the  year  1633, 
when,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  Charles  I.  revived 
his  father's  book,  and  tried  to  give  it  the  force  of 
law — "  out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of 
Cod,  and  for  suppressing  of  any  humours  that 
oppose  truth,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort,  and  re- 
creation of  his  well- deserving  people." 

In  departing  for  Scotland  James  had  entrusted 
extraordinary  powers  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  whose 
head  was  thereby  turned  more  than  ever,  and  who, 
during  his  majesty's  absence,  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  mortal  offence  to  most  of 
the  ministers  and  men  of  business  that  were  left 
behind.  According  to  a  caustic  reporter  of  his 
doings,  he  instantly  began  to  believe  himself  king, 
to  lie  in  the  king's  lodgings,  to  give  audience  in 
the  great  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall  to  am- 

*  Arthur  Wilfon. — Wilaon  layi  that  it  was  some  of  the  btihops 
that  procDrvd  the  king  to  put  out  this  book  ;  and  that  the  miQisters 
who  would  not  read  it  ia  cnjreh  to  their  pnrithioBers  were  brougiit 
to  the  High  CommissiOD  Court,  imprisoned,  and  suspundtnl.  'I'be 
fbllowing  passage  miirlcs  the  creed  of  this  writer,  and  the  non-epts- 
Gopal  times  iu  which  he  wrote  :— "  These,  and  such  lilte  macbtna* 
tions  of  the  bishops,  tu  maintain  their  temp,jrai  greatness,  ease,  and 
plenty,  made  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  their  palaces,  and  the  twam 
in  the  timlwr,  afterwards  cry  ont,  moulder  away,  and  come  to 
nothing  :  whereas.  If  those  ill  moat  authority  had  not  Ijeen  so  pra^ 
matical,  but  holy,  pmdent,  and  godly  men  (^as  some  ottien  or  the 
function  were),  their  light  might  bare  shined  still  upon  the  Mount, 
and  not  hare  gone  oat,  as  it  did,  offenslTe  to  the  noaUrils  of  the  rub- 
bish of  the  people.'* 
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baseadoTB  and  otben,  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
council  attend  his  motions  with  the  same  state  that 
the  king  was  used  to  do,  and  to  tell  the  counsellors 
when  they  sate  with  him  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness to  know  their  proper  distance.  "  Upon 
•which,"  continues  Weldon,  "  Secretary  Winwood 
rose,  went  away,  and  would  never  sit  more,  but 
instantly  dispatched  one  to  the  king  to  desire  him 
to  make  haste  back,  for  his  seat  was  already 
usurped ;  at  which,  I  remember,  the  king  reading 
it  unto  us,  both  the  king  and  we  were  very  merry. 
...  In  this  posturtr  he  lived  until  he  heard  the 
king  was  returning,  and  began  to  believe  the 
play  was  almost  at  an  end,  he  might  personate  a 
king's  part  no  longer,  and  therefore  did  again  re- 
invest himself  with  his  old  rags  of  baseness,  which 
were  so  tattered  and  poor  at  the  king's  coming  to 
Windsor :  he  attended  two  days  at  Buckingham's 
chamber,  being  not  admitted  to  any  better  place 
than  the  room  where  trencher-scrapers  and  lackeys 
attended ;  there,  sitting  upon  an  old  wooden  chest 
(amongst  such  as,  for  his  baseness,  were  only  fit 
for  his  companions,  although  the  honour  of  his 
place  did  merit  far  more  respect),  with  his  purse 
and  seal  lying  by  him  on  that  chest.*  .  .  .  After 
two  days  he  had  admittance :  at  his  first  entrance 
he  fell  down  flat  on  his  face  at  the  Duke's  (Earl's) 
foot,  kissing  it,  and  vowing  never  to  rise  till  he 
had  his  pardon,  and  then  was  he  again  reconciled, 
and  since  that  time  so  very  a  slave  to  the  Duke, 
and  all  that  family,  that  he  durst  not  deny  the 
command  of  the  meanest  of  the  kindred,  nor  yet 
oppAe  anything  :  by  which  you  see  a  base  spirit 
is  ever  most  concomitant  with  the  proudest  mind ; 
and  surely  never  so  many  brave  parts  and  so  base 
and  abject  a  spirit  tenanted  together  in  any  one 
earthen  cottage  as  in  this  one  man,"  Buckingham, 
at  this  reconciliation,  told  the  Lord  Keeper  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  go  down  on  his  own  knees 
to  implore  the  king  not  to  put  a  public  disgrace 
upon  him.  But  the  'great  offence  of  Bacon,  for 
which  more  than  for  anything  else  he  was  made 
to  lick  the  dust  at  the  minion's  feet,  was  his  con- 
duct in  an  affair  which  closely  concerned  the 
"kindred"  of  the  fevourite.  Coke,  who  in  many 
things  was  not  a  whit  more  high-minded  than  his 
rival  Bacon,  perceiving  the  capital  error  he  had 
committed  in  opposing  the  views  of  Buckingham, 
took  up,  by  the  advice  of  Secretary  Winwood,  a 
little  family  project  which  he  thought  would  restore 
him  to  place,  and  g^ve  him  again  his  old  superiority 
over  his  rival.  The  ex- Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  had  a  marriageable  daughter, — a  young 
lady  that  was  considered  a  great  match, — for  Coke 
had  kept  hu  money  instead  of  spending  it  like 
Bacon,  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton,  was  very 
wealthy,  from  the  lands  and  houses  which  Eliza- 
beth had  bestowed  on  her  handsome  and  dancing 
chamberlain  and  chancellor.     One  of  the  first  uses 

•  **  Mywlf/'  nays  Weltlon,  "  (old  a  ferTKnt  of  my  I^rd  of  BticlcinK- 
hatn.  it  was  »  tlmme  tu  tee  the  puraif  and  SMal  or  so  little  value  or 
fstrem  in  hia  chamber,  though  the  carrier,  without  it,  merited 
soihiDK  bill  icom,  iMns  worst  among  th*  bueit:  but  he  (the 
aertant)  loM  m  they  had  command  it  moM  be  ao." 


made  by  Sir  George  Villiers  of  his  high  favour  at 
court  and  of  the  influence  of  James,  who  was  a 
prince  very  prevalent  in  such  matters,  was  to 
secure  rich  wives  for  his  'poor  brothers  and  kin- 
dred. His  elder  brother,  John  Villiers,  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Purbeck,  was  proposed  as  a 
suitable  husband  fur  this  young  lady ;  but  Coke 
then,  being  not  sufficiently  informed  of  court  news, 
and  not  foreseeing  the  mighty  destinies  of  the  new 
favourite,  rejected  the  proposal.  But  when  he  saw 
himself  deprived  of  office  and  the  favourite  in  the 
ascendant,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  before  Buck- 
ingham's departure  with  the  king  for  Scotland,  he 
made  a  secret  bargain  to  give  his  davtghter,  and  to 
take  place  and  honours  in  rttum.  Bacon,  a 
courtier  to  the  'backbone,  soon  discovered  this 
secret  compact,  which  boded  him  no  good;  but 
counting  as  well  on  his  own  great  favour  with  the 
favourite  and  the  king  as  on  Coke's  disfavour  with 
the  king,  and  relying  on  his  own  ready  wit  and 
talent  for  intrigue,  he  fondly  fancied  that  he  had 
conjured  down  this  brewing  storm,  and  made 
Buckingham  and  "  the  kindred "  averse  to  the 
marriage.  At  the  same  time  he  had  spirited  on 
Coke's  wife,  who  was  always  disposed  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband,' 
whom  she  despised  and  hated  with  an  intensity 
rare  even  in  the  matrimonial  history  of  those  days, 
to  carry  off  her  daughter  and  lodge  her  for  safety 
in  the  house  of  her  friend  Sir  Edward  Withipole, 
near  Oxford,  and  to  conclude  a  written  contract  of 
marriage  with  Henry  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  for 
whom  it  appears  the  young  lady  herself  enter- 
tained 'some  affection.  Coke,  in  a  fiiry,  followed 
the  fugitive,  and  recovered  his  daughter  by  force. 
As  for  his  wife,  he  was  but  too  happy  to  leave  her 
where  she  was.  Upon  this  the  proud  widow  of 
Ijord  Hatton,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Burleigh,  carried  her  complaints  before  the  privy 
council,  where  her  ally  for  the  occasion,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  charged  the  disgraced  chief  justice 
with  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace,  and  counte- 
nanced Yelverton,  the  new  attorney-general,  in 
filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against 
Coke.  Bacon  would  not  have  gone  thus  far  if  he 
had  not  been  convinced  that  the  absent  favourite 
had  given  up  the  scheme ;  but,  to  be  doubly  sure, 
he  now  wrote  two  letters  to  Scotland,  one  to  Buck- 
ingham and  one  to  the  king.  In  the  first,  after 
treating  the  renewed  scheme  for  the  match  between 
his  brother.  Sir  John  Villiers,  and  the  young  lady 
solely  as  a  device  of  Coke  and  Winwood,  he  went 
on  to  tell  him  that  many  a  better  match,  upon 
reasonable  conditions,  might  be  found ;  that  the 
mother's  consent  to  it  was  not  had,  "nor  the 
young  gentlewoman's,  who  expecteth  a  great 
fortune  from  her  mother,  which,  without  her  con- 
sent, is  endangered;"  and  that  this  match  was 
altogether  very  inconvenient,  both  for  his  brother 
and  himself.  Because,  "First,  he  shall  marry 
into  a  disgraced  house,  which  in  reason  of  state, 
is  never  held  good.  He  shall  marry  into  a 
troubled  house  of  man  and  wife,  which,  iii  reli- 
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gkmind  Christian  discretion,  is  disliked.  "  Your 
knUiip,"   continues  Bacon,  "  will  go  near  to 
low  all    such  your  friends    as   are  adverse  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke  (myself  only  escept,  wbo,  out 
of  a  pore  love  and  thankfulness,  shall  ever  be 
fina  to  you).     And  lastly  and  chiefly,  believe  it, 
it  will  grratly  weaken    and  distract  the  king's 
service ;  for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great 
wisdom  and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things 
will,  not  follow  which  they  imagine,  yet  opinion 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king 
back,  and  make  him  relapse  into  those  incon- 
veniences which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered." 
Therefore,  according  to  Bacon,  his  lordship  would 
gain  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  according  .to  religion 
and  the  law  of  God,  he  would  think  no  more  of 
this  marriage  for  his  elder  brother.    To  the  king 
Bacon  begged  to  state  hia  disinterested  opinion  in 
the  bosinesa  of  this  match,  which  he  took  to  be 
magnum  in  yarvo.    After  saying    some    bitter 
things  to  keep  alive  James's  hatred  of  the  ex-chief 
justice,  he  reminded  him  of  his  own  servility,  and 
bow,  by  God's  grace  and  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions, he  had  been  made  a  servant  according  to  his 
heart  and  hand.     If,  indeed,  it  was  his  majesty's 
desire  that  the  match  should  go  on,  then,  upon 
receiving  his  ezporess  will  and  commandment  from 
himself,   he   would    conform    himself   thereunto, 
imagining,  though  he  would  not  wager  on  women's 
minds,  that  be  could  prevail  more  with  the  mother 
of  the  youDg  lady  than  any  other  man.     And  then, 
retnming  to  hia  attack  on  Coke,  he  begged  the 
king  to  observe  how  much  more  quietly  matters 
had  gone  on  since  that  judge  and  minister  had 
been  in  disgrace.     "  Let  me  most  humbly  desire 
y«ir  majesty,"   continued  Bacon,  "to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  affection  and  disposition  :  your  majesty's  pre- 
rogative and    authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore, 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours.    Your  judges  are 
in  good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is 
the  body  of  Uie  gentlemen  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loving  and  obseqvuous,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
humour  of  ruffling ;  all  mutinous  spirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor,  and  to  draw  in  their  horns ;  and 
not  the  less  for  your  majesty's  disauctorising  the 
man  I  speak  of.     Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt 
that  if  there  he  but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in 
with  the  strength  of  such  an  alliance,  it  will  give 
a  turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majesty's  service.    Again,  your 
majesty  may  have  perceived  that,  as  far  as  it  was 
fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I  was  ever  for 
parliament,  which   seemeth  to  me  to  be  cardo 
remm,  or  tumma  swnmaTum  for  the  present  oc- 
casions.     But  this,   my  advice,  was  ever  con- 
ditiaaal — ^tbat  your  majesty  should  go  to  a  parlia- 
ment with  a  council  united  and  not  distracted ;  and 
tluU  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect  if  that  man  come,  in.    Not  for  any  dif- 


ference of  mine  own  (for  I  am  omnibu*  omnia  for 
your  majesty's  service),  but  because  he  is  by 
nature  unsociable  and  hy  habit  popular,  and  too 
old  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already  to 
collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
such  a  smoke  to  get  in  will  set  all  on  fire  when  he 
is  in."*  This  letter  went  home  to  the  bosom  of 
James ;  hut  Buckingham,  who  now  led  him  as  he 
chose,  was  not  only  fully  bent  upon  the  marriage, 
but  was  intriguing,  by  means  of  which  probably 
both  Coke  and  Bacon  were  ignorant,  to  remove  the 
violent  objections  of  Coke's  termagant  wife.  As 
for  the  affections  of  the  young  lady,  they  were 
things  too  trivial  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
any  party.  Thus,  when  the  great  philosopher 
brought  down  his  glorious  intellect  to  low  cunning 
and  matrimonial  court  intrigues,  notwithstanding 
his  boast  of  his  great  experience  in  the  world,  he 
could  be  outwitted  by  an  ignorant  stripling  like 
Buckingham,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  power  of 
insulting  him  and  degrading  him  in  his  own  eyes. 
Buckingham  wrote  him  a  stinging  letter,  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  pride  and  audacity,  and  giving 
him  to  understand  that  he  who  had  made  him 
could  unmake  him  at  his  pleasure.  James,  taking 
the  cue  from  hia  favourite,  dispatched  an  admoni- 
tory epistle  of  awful  length,  rating  and  scolding 
the  mighty  sage  like  a  schoolboy.  Upon  this 
Bacon  veered  round  and  went  before  the  wind 
with  an  alacrity  known  only  to  harlequins  or 
courtiers  of  the  true  breed.  He  stopped  pro- 
ceedings begun  against  Coke  in  the  Star  Chamber ; 
sent  for  the  Attornev-General,  and  made  him  know 
that,  since  he  had  heard  from  court,  he  was  re- 
solved to  further  the  match ;  sent  also  for  my  Lady 
Hatton  and  some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them 
know  that  they  must  not  hope  for  his  assistance  in 
their  disobedience  to  the  young  lady's  father;  wrote 
to  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  to  offer  all  his  good 
offices  for  furthering  the  marriage  ;  and  addressed 
a  humble  letter  of  excuses  and  protestations  to  the 
favourite,  telling  him  that  his  apprehension  that 
this  alliance  would  go  near  to  lose  him  his  lordship, 
whom  he  held  so  dear,  was  the  only  respect  parti- 
cular to  himself  that  had  moved  him  to  be  as  he 
was,  till  he  had  heard  his  lordship's  pleasure. 
But  all  this  was  not  enough ;  and  about  a  month 
after  writing  this  letter,  Buckingham  kept  him  in 
the  hall  among  trencher-scrapers,  and  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  After  the  reconciliation  at  Wind- 
sor he  wrote  another  base  letter  to  thank  the 
minion.t  The  marriage  now  proceeded  apace, 
the  king  driving  at  it  as  if  the  safety  of  the  state 
depended  upon  its  completion.  Lady  Hatton  was 
confined  and  interrogated  by  the  council,  instead 
of  her  husband ;  and  Coke,  to  use  his  own  expres- 

•  Cabala.— Bacon'i  Works. 

t  Tliia  i>  the  epi>^tls :— "  Mjr  aver  best  lord,  none  better  than 
yoUTseif;  your  lordship's  pen,  or  xathcr  pencil,  hath  poiirtrayed 
towards  me  sneh  magnanimily.  and  nobleueu,  and  true  kindness,  as 
melhlnlieth  I  see  the  image  of  some  sncient  virtue,  and  not  anything 
uf  lliese  times.  It  is  tlia  line  of  my  life,  and  not  the  lines  of  my 
letter,  that  must  exprasa  my  thankfulness  ;  wherein,  if  1  fail,  then 
God  fail  me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself  at  this 
time  happy  by  this  reviter,  through  his  majesty's  singulai  clemency 
and  your  incompuable  lore  and  taTour.'* 
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skm,  *'  got  up<m  his  wingt  again."  The  obatinacy 
of  this  dame  yielded  at  last  to  the  instances  of  the 
king,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  favourite's  mother, 
hy  her  second  marriage  Lady  Compton,  who  was 
all-powerful  at  court,  and  who  pretended  a  sudden 
friendship  for  her.-  She  made  a  liberal  settlement 
out  of  her  own  property  upon  her  daughter ;  and 
in  the  month  of  September  that  unwilluig  fair  one 
was  dragged  to  the  altar,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Hampton  Court,  to  marry  a  sickly  idiot.  A  splen- 
did feast,  enlightened  by  the  presence  of  royalty, 
was  given  soon  after  at  Lady  Hatton's  house  in 
Holburo ;  and  to  make  it  more  absolutely  her  own, 
express  orders  were  given  by  her  ladyship,  as  was 
reported,  that  neither  Sir  Edward  Coke  nor  any 
of  his  servants  should  be  admitted.*  The  union, 
as  might  be  expectad,  turned  out  a  most  wretched 
one ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  matches  promoted  by  James,  who, 
in  the  matter  of  number,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  ma'xh-makers.  The  daughter  of  Coke  became 
a  profligate  and  an  adulteress  ;t  and  the  crazy  Sir 
John  VUliers,  created  Viacount  Purbeck  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage,  became  so  mad 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  confinement. 
His  brother  Buckingham  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty his  young  wife  had  brought  him,  and  kept 
it,  or  spent  it  upon  himself.l  But,  after  all,  the 
selfish  father  of  the  victim, — the  great  lawyer, — 
was  juggled  by  Buckingham  and  that  courtly  crew. 
As  soon  as  the  favourite  saw  the  marriage  com- 
pleted and  the  dower  safe,  he  felt  a  naturu  repug- 
nance to  risking  favour  by  urging  the  suit  of  a 
bold-spoken,  obnoxious  man.  Bacon,  again  in 
cordial  alliance  with  I^ady  Hatton,  who  was  most 
conjugally  disposed  to  thwart  and  spite  her  hus- 
band in  all  things,  administered  daily  to  the  king's 
antipathies ;  and  all  that  Coke  got  by  sacrificing 
his  poor  child,  was  his  restoration  to  a  seat  at  the 

*  Str^ord  Paptn. — It  is  laid  that  Coke,  on  itae'day  of  Ihia  great 
feaat,  dined  amoDK  the  lawyer!  at  tlie  Temple. 

t  Mr.  D'laracli  (Curiodliea  oT  Literature)  layi  that  Coke'e 
dauKhter,  Lady  Purbeclc,  wai  coodemm'd.  as  a  wantuD,  to  stand  io  a 
\rhit«  sheet ;  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  assertion, 
which  seems  to  lie  coutradicted  by  pabiished  letters  of  the  time. 

}  In  a  letter  in  the  Cabala,  without  date,  we  find  Lady  Purbeclc 
complatoing  most  piteuualy  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  Ijeing 
Kept  from  her  husband  (which  was  certainly  no  hardship),  and 
deprived  of  her  property.  She  savs,  that  if  he  will  slve  her  hustiand 
her  company,  which  hn  desires  abcrre  all  things,  she  will,  notwith- 
standing hit  sickness,  li«*ar  with  him,  and  give  what  comfort  she  can 
to  his  afflictod  mlud.  "  Uut,"  she  adds,  "  if  you  can  so  far  dispense 
vitli  the  Laws  of  Oud  as  to  keep  me  ft-om  my  husband,  yet  aggravate 
it  not  bjr  restraining  from  me  his  meoni.and  all  other  contentments; 
hut,  which,  1  think,  is  rather  the  part  of  a  Christian,  yon  especially 
ought  much  ratlier  to  study  comforts  for  me.  than  add  ills  to  ills, 
since  it  is  the  marriage  of  your  brother  makes  me  thus  miserable. 
For  if  yon  please  but  to  consider,  not  only  the  lamentable  state  1  am 
Id.  deprived  of  all  comforts  of  a  husband,  and  having  no  means  to 
live  of,  besides  fidling  ftam  the  hopes  my  fbrtune  then  did  promise 
me ;  for  you  know  very  well  I  caitte  no  beggar  to  you.  though  1  am 
like  so  to  be  turned  off.  For  your  own  honour  and  conscience  sake 
take  some  course  to  give  me  satisfactiou,  to  tie  my  tongue  ttom 
crving  to  God  and  the  world  for  vengeance  for  the  unworthy  dealing 
1  nave  received.  And  think  not  to  send  me  again  to  my  mother's, 
where  I  have  suyed  this  qosrter  of  a  year,  hoping  (for  that  toy 
mother  said  you  promised)  order  should  be  taken  for  me,  bnt  1  never 
received  penny  from  you.  Her  confidence  of  your  nobleness  made 
ne  BO  loilg  sUeat ;  bat,  now,  believe  me.  1  will  sooner  beg  my  breed 
in  the  streets  to  all  your  dishonoars,  than  any  more  trounle  my 
friends.**  Id  this  same  letter  she  says  that  she  has,  with  too  much 
oredulUy,  wailed  the  performanae  of  Boekingham's  fiiir  promises 
"  almost  thaos  Ave  years."  It  is  nscsasarv  to  take  a  glance  at  details 
like  Ibesa,  In  order  to  have  a  notion  et  the  wratobea  private  history 
which  funs  so  large  a  part  of  liia  klstory  of  JaBes*s  teifo. 


council-table, — a  place  where'  he  was  no  match 
for  his  rival. 

A.D.  1618. — On  the  4th  of  January  the  supple 
Lord  Keeper  was  converted  into  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  the  mouth  of  July  following  he  was 
created  Baron  Verulam.  "  And  now  Buckingham, 
having  the  Chancellor  or  Treasurer,  and  all  great 
o£Scers  his  very  slaves,  swells  in  the  height  of 
pride,  and  summons  up  all  his  country  kindred, 
the  old  countess  providing  a  place  for  them  to 
learn  to  carry  themselves  in  a  court-like  garb.** 
Rich  heiresses,  or  daughters  of  noblemen,  were 
soon  provided  as  wives  for  his  brothers,  half- 
brothers,  and  cousins  of  the  male  gender.  "  And 
then  must  the  women  kindred  be  married  to  earls, 
earls'  eldest  sons,  barons,  or  chief  gentlemen  of 
greatest  estates;  insomuch  that  his  very  female 
kindred  were  so  numerous  as  su£Bcient  to  have 
peopled  any  plantation.  ...  So  that  King  James, 
that  naturally,  in  former  times,  hated  women,  had 
his  lodgings  replenished  with  them,  and  all  of  the 
kindred ;  .  .  .  and  little  children  did  run  up  and 
down  the  king's  lodgings  like  little  rabbits  started 
about  their  burrows.  Here  was  a  strange  change  ! 
that  the  king,  who  formerly  would  not  endure  his 
queen  and  children  in  his  lodgings,  now  you  would 
have  judged  that  none  but  women  frequented  them. 
Nay,  this  was  not  all ;  but  the  kindred  had  all 
the  houses  about  Whitehall,  as  if  bulwarks  and 
flankers  to  that  citadel."* 

People  now  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days 
of  Somerset,  for  that  favourite  had  some  decency, 
some  moderation ;  and,  if  he  trafiScked  in  places 
and  honours,  he  trafficked  alone.  But  "  the  kin- 
dred," one  and  all,  engaged  in  this  lucrative  busi- 
ness. The  greatest  trafficker,  or  most  active  broker, 
in  the  marlut.  was  the  Old  Countess,  as  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  though  not  an  old  but  very  beauti- 
ful woman — and  infamous  as  beautiful — was  com- 
monly called.f  She  sold  peerages  and  took  money 
for  all  kinds  of  honours  and  pro&otions,  whether 
in  the  army,  navy,  courts  of  law,  or  the  church. 
There  were  plenty  of  purchasers  not  over-scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  purity  of  the  sources  whence  they 
derived  their  honours  or  titles ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
wealthy  men  were  forced  into  the  market  against 
their  incUnatiou,  and  made  to  pay  for  distinctions 
which  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  covet  Thus 
one  Richard  Robartes,  a  rich  merchant  of  Truro  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  title  of  Baron  Robartes  of  Truro,  and  to  pay 
10,000/.  for  it|  The  titles  that  were  not  sold 
were  given  out  of  family  considerations :  one  of  the 
favourite's  brothers,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
made  Viscount  Purbeck,  another  Earl  of  Anglesey  ; 

•  Weldon. 

t  She  was  created  Countesa  of  Buckinghsm  Ibr  life,  in  July  1618. 

t  All  the  titles  of  that  date,  iMrne  by  the  Spensers,  the  Fanes,  tlie 
Petres.  ibe  Arundells,  the  Sackvilles.  the  Cavendishes,  tlie  Itfoiiia- 
gues,  be,  were  purchased  dnxits  d'or,  except  those  that  were  granted 
to  the  vilest  favouritism.  This  practice  also  continued  through  the 
reign  of  Charles  1..  aud  was  even  more  publicly  acted  upon  as  tlie 
necessities  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  rendered  the  sums  of  money 
so  obtained  the  more  necessary  to  them.  Among  the  noble  Ikmilies 
who  appear  to  owe  their  bonuttts  to  these  causes,  may  be  mentioiied 

the  Stanhopes,  Tnftons.  and  many  otbsrs Btmarlu  -m  tit  Origin  of 

tht  Familiet  and  ilmmri  ofOw  Bmih  Pttngt,  by  tilt  late  LontlMvtr. 
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FieUiog,  who  married  the  favourite's  sister,  was 
made  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  Fielding's  brother  Earl 
(^DetmonA  in  Ireland.     Cranfield  also  "  mounted 
to  be  Earl  of  Middlesex,  from  marrying  one  of 
fiac^ngfaam's  kindred."*     James,  in  one  of  bis 
logtfay  speeches  delivered  in  the  Star  Chamber  in 
1016,  complained  that  churchmen  were  had  in  too 
much  contempt  by  people  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  critidsms  of  the  puritans,  who  were  every 
day  finding  more  reasons  for  reviling  the  whole 
hioarchy,  he  permitted  his  minion  and  "  the  Idn- 
dred"  to  bold  all  the  keys  to  church  promotioD, 
and  to  sell  every  turn  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  to  give  them  as  rewards  to  their  companions  and 
oeattues.      Williams,    dean    of  Westminster,  a 
"  secret  friend  "  of  the  Old  Countess,  whom  at  one 
time  it  was  said  he  was  to  marry,  retained  the  rec- 
tories of  Dinam,  Waldgrave,  Grailon,  and  Peter- 
boniogh,  and  was  also  chanter  of  Lincoln,  pre- 
beadary  of  Asgarbie,  prebendary  of  Nonnington, 
and  r^identiary  of  Lincoln.t     And  when  Wil- 
liams, failing  in  his  scheme  to  get  the  bishopric  of 
London,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  he 
Rtained  the  deanery  of  Westminster  and  all  his 
other  preferments ;  so  that,  as  Heylin  says,  he  was 
a  perfect   diocese  within    himself,  being  bishop, 
dean,  prebendary,  residentiary,  and  parson ;  and 
all  thrae  at   once !     This  Williams  was   an  ac- 
complished  courtier  and  man  of  business,  and 
nod  (at  his  promotions  in  services  to  Bucking- 
bam.   But  Martin  Fotherby,  of  Salisbury,  paid  in 
cash  3500/.  for  his  bishopric.     And  when  men 
could  not  pay  in  ready  money,  they  contracted  to 
pay  by  instalments  out  of  their  revenueawhen  they 
shonid  be  put  in  possession  of  the  good  things  of 
tl*  church.     *♦  There  were  books  of  rates  on  dl 
offices,  bishoprics,  and  deaneries  in  England,  that 
toaid  tell  you  what  fines,  what  pensions  were  to 

In  die  coBTse  of  this  year,  the  favourite  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  as  he  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  poet  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  brave  old  How- 
aid,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  commander-in-chief 
«f  the  fleets  that  had  scattered  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588,  was  obliged  to  accept  a  pension,  and  make 
nom  for  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  was  entirely 
^nraant  of  ships  and  sea  aflairs.  To  all  these  high 
offices  were  subsequently  added  those  of  Warden  of 
the  Cinqtie  Ports,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  the 
parks  and  forests  south  of  Trent,  Master  of  the 
King's  Bench-oflSce,  High  Steward  of  Westmin- 
«er,  and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  doting, 
gloating  king  had  taught  Somerset  Latin ;  Buck- 
ingham he  attempted  to  teach  divinity  and  prayer- 
miting,  and  these  exercises  appear  prominently  in 
a  onespondence,  for  the  most  part  too  gross  for 
qaotation,  wherein  the  favourite  calk  the  king 

t  F«c  Uiia  Bat  of  U>  pfefetBwiit*  Me  I>r.*W!lllan't  ova  I«tl«r  to 
fc  DiIm  of  BttdLingham  hegjeiag  tat  th«  bitboprie  of  LonduD^  and 
ki(iHl*l^  ■■  b  hsth  pleaaed  Sod  to  can  for  the  BKbop  of  Loiidon.''*^ 

t 


"dear  dad  and  gossip,"  or  "your  sow-ship,"  and 
the  king  calls  the  favourite  "  Steenie." 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  mixture  of  finery 
and  effeminacy  as  in  the  person  of  this  minion.  As 
dancing  waa  the  thing  he  coold  do  best,  he  made 
the  court  almost  a  constant  scene  of  balls  and 
masks.  "  It  was  common  for  him  at  an  ordinary 
dancing  to  have  his  clothes  trimmed  with  great 
diamond  buttons,  and  to  have  diamond  hat-bands, 
cockades,  and  ear-rings ;  to  be  yoked  with  great  and 
manifold  ropes  and  knots  of  pearl ;  in  short,  to  be 
manacled,  fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels." 
This  year  Buckingham  attacked  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, lord  treasurer,  and  fadier-in-law  of  the  dis- 
graced Somerset-— all  the  rest  of  that  party  had 
long  since  been  dismissed  the  coturt — ^and  that 
noble  Howard  was  now  charged  with  peculation 
and  corruption,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
money  paid  by  the  Dutch  for  the  recovery  of  the 
cautionary  towns,  a  business  in  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  all  the  public  m«n  had  taken  bribes. 
Suffolk  and  his  wife  were  both  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Bacon  and  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  him,  was  employed  in  making 
out  a  strong  case  of  embezzlement  against  the 
treasurer.  The  earl  wrote  to  the  king,  imploring 
him  by  his  former  services,  by  his  majesty's  sweet 
and  princely  disposition,  and  by  that  unmatchable 
judgment  which  the  world  knew  his  majesty  pos- 
sessed, to  pardon  his  weakness  and  errors — guilt 
he  would  never  confess — and  telling  him  that,  in- 
stead of  being  enriched  by  the  places  he  had  held, 
he  was  little  less  than  40,000/.  in  debt.*  The 
name  of  this  Howard  was  rather  popular,  for  he  had 
fought  bravely  at  sea  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
James  was  half  inclined  to  stop  proceedings  against 
him:  hut  Buckingham  was  of  a  different  mind, 
and  the  earl  and  countess  were  brought  up  to  the 
Star  Chamber.  There  Coke,  who  hoped  to  fight 
his  way  back  to  favour  by  some  of  his  old  sharp 
practices,  charged  the  prisoners  on  one  side,  while 
Bacon,  who  spoke  like  an  Aristides,  assailed  them 
on  the  other.  The  venal  and  corrupt  chancellor 
was  eloquent  in  exposing  the  shameful  vice  of  cor- 
ruption. The  countess,  he  said,  was  like  unto  an 
exchange  woman,  who  kept  her  shop,  while  Sir 
John  Bingley,  her  husband's  ehief  officer  in  the 
Treasury,  went  about  crying,  "  What  d'ye  lack  ?" 
Suffolk,  disregarding  a  hint  to  plead  guilty  and 
make  sure  of  the  royal  pardon,  stood  upon  his  in- 
nocence, and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that,  as 
compared  'with  his  wife,  he  was  innocent.  But 
the  Star  Chamber  sentenced  them  to  pay  a  fine  of 
30,000/.,  and  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower.  After 
some  time,  however,  the  fine  was  reduced  to  7000/., 
which  was  "  clutched  up  by  Ramsay  Barl  of  Had- 
dington," and  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Suffolk 
recovered  their  liberty.  The  post  of  lord  treasurer 
was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  chief-justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  for  a  large  sum ;  but  in  less 
than  a  year  it  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed  on 
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Cranfield,  aflerwards  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who  had 
married  one  of  "  the  kindred." 

To  the  disgusting  trial  of  Lady  Roos  and  Lady 
Lake  we  shall  do  little  more  than  refer.  It  was  a 
case  involving  accusations  of  double  adultery,  in- 
cest, and  obscene  mysteries,  and  as  such  it  was 
calculated  to  take  hold  on  the  prurient  fancy  of 
James.  But  the  characteristic  incident  was  this  : 
a  servant  wench  swore  to  certain  particulars  which 
she  had  seen  and  heard  from  behind  the  hangings 
of  a  room.  His  majesty  posted  down  to  the  house 
in  question — ^itwas  at  Wimbledon — placed  himself 
behind  the  hangings,  and  made  some  of  his  courtiers 
walk  and  talk  in  the  room,  and  thus  he  practically 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wench  could  not 
have  seen  and  heard  from  behind  that  hanging  the 
thing  she  had  sworn  to.  Nay,  he  even  ascer- 
tained that,  if  Sally  Swarton  had  stood  behind  the 
said  hangings,  her  legs  must  have  been  seen  by 
any  one  within  the  apartment,  because  the  hang- 
ings were  too  short,  and  did  not  reach  the  floor. 
Swollen  with  these  important  discoveries,  he  took 
his  seat  behind  the  judges  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  directed  their  proceedings,  which  ended  in 
sending  the  servant-girl  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart's 
tail,  and  sentenciog  Lady  Lake,  or  rather  her  hus- 
band, who  had  positively  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  to  the  payment  of  fines  and  damages  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  15,000/. 

But  this  same  year  witnessed  a  far  more  me- 
morable proceeding — one  which,  while  it  blackened 
for  all  ages  the  name  of  James,  has  perhaps  bright- 
ened beyond  their  deserts  the  fame  and  character  of 
the  illustrious  victim.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  will 
be  remembered,  after  receiving  sentence  of  death  at 
Winchester,  was  immmred  in  U»e  Tower  of  London. 
In  that  dismal  state  prison  he  found  several  men 
fit  to  be  his  mates,  and  these  were  increased  year 
after  year  by  the  absurd  tyranny  of  the  court,  until 
it  seemed  almost  to  be  James's  intention  to  shut 
up  all  the  genius,  taste,  and  enterprise  of  England 
in  that  great  cage.  Henry  Percy,  the  accom- 
plished and  munificent  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
the  friend  of  science  and  scientific  men,  the  enthu- 
siastic promoter  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, the  favourer  of  all  good  learning;  and 
Serjeant  Hoskins,  the  scholar,  poet,  wit,  and  critic, 
the  admired  of  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  the  friend 
and  polisher  of  Ben  Jonson,  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished co-mates  of  Raleigh;  and  these  men 
constantly  attracted  to  the  Tower  some  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  their  contemporaries,  who  enlivened 
their  captivity  with  learned  and  pleasant  discourse. 
Thomas  Hanot,  the  astronomer,  the  algebraist,  the 
traveller,  who  had  been  mathematical  tutor  to  Ra- 
leigh, and  his  companion,  at  a  later  .period,  in  his 
voyage  to  Virginia ;  Doctor  Robert  Burchill,  the 
learned  Grecian  and  Hebrew  scholar,  a  distin- 
guished Latin  poet  and  commentator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  frequent  visitors  at  different  times. 
Northumberland  served  as  a  centre  for  these  wits, 
and  his  purse  appears  to  have  been  always  open 
to  such  as  were  m  need,  whether  prisoners  or  free. 


For  some  time  Raleigh  did  not  require  pecuniary 
assistance,  for,  though  his  moveable  estate  was  for- 
feited by  his  attainder,  it  was  consigned  to  trustees 
appointed  by  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  family 
and  creditors,  and  his  principal  estate  and  castle 
of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  his  taste  and 
unsparing  outlay  of  money  in  his  prosperous  days 
"had  beautified  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 
groves  of  much  variety  and  great  delight,"  had 
been  cautiously  conveyed  to  his  eldest  son  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  troubles.  But  some  sharp  eye,  in 
looking  for  prey,  discovered  that  there  was  a  le^i 
flaw  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  the  chief-jus- 
tice, Popham,  Raleigh's  personal  enemy,  and  the 
same  that  had  sat  on  his  trial,  decided  that,  from 
the  omission  of  some  technicality,  the  de^  was 
altogether  invalid.  No  doubt  the  chief-justice 
knew  before-hand  that  the  king  wanted  the  pro- 
perty for  his  minion  Robert  Carr,  who  was  just 
then  commencing  his  career  at  court,  and  who 
forthwith  got  from  James  a^ant  of  the  land  and 
castle.  From  bis  prison  Raleigh  wrote  to  the 
young  favourite,  telling  him  that,  if  the  inheritance 
of  his  children  were  thus  taken  from  them  for  want 
of  a  word,  there  would  remain  to  him  but  the  name 
of  life.  Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  letter  are 
exceedingly  affecting;  but,  in  reading  them,  we 
caimot  but  remember  that  Raleigh  himself,  at  his 
own  dawn,  had  greedily  grasped  at  the  possessions 
of  the  fatherless — that  he  himself  had  got  from 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Anthony  Babing- 
ton,  leaving  the  young  and  innocent  widow  and 
children  to  beggary.*  The  letter  to  the  favourite 
produced  no  effect.  Then  the  prisoner's  wife,  the 
devoted  and  spirited  Lady  Raleigh,  got  access  to 
the  king,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  with 
her  children  kneeling  with  her,  implored  him  to 
spare  the  remnant  of  their  fortunes.  James's  only 
reply  was,  "  I  maun  ha'  the  land — I  maun  ha'  it 
for  Carr;"  'and  the  minion  had  it  accordingly. 
From  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  hospitable 
table  kept  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  of 
consequence  to  Raleigh  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  society  and  conversation.  This  extraordinary 
man  had  always  had  a  determined  turn  to  letters 
and  the  sciences ;  in  the  bustle  of  the  camp,  in  the 
court,  in  the  discomforts  of  the  sea,  he  had  snatched 
hours  for  intense  studies,  which  had  embraced  the 
wide  range  of  poetry,  history,  law,  divinity,  astro- 
nomy, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  In  the 
Tower,  the  quiet  of  the  place,  the  necessity  hia 
restless  mind  felt  for  employment  and  excitement, 
and  tlie  tastes  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and  visitors, 

•  The  Brat  entry  in  Lord  Barleigh's  diarjr,  nnder  Uie  jm  1587, 
b  the  following:—  * 

■■  A  grant  of  Anthony  Babinfton  to  Sir  Wallet  Raleigh." 
Tlie  toucbioi;  expreuious  in  Kaleigli't  letter  to  Carr  are  thete:— 
**  And  fur  youraelf,  air,  aeeiog  your  fair  day  la  now  In  the  dawn,  and 
mine  drawn  to  tjie  erening,  your  own  Tirtuea  and  the  Ung^t  grmoe  ae- 
•urini  you  of  many  Ikroura  and  of  much  hoaour,  I  beaeeeh  yun  not  to 
beiitu  your  flrit  building  upon  the  mine  of  the  Innocent,  and  that  their 
Borrows  with  mine  may  not  attend  your  first  plantation. ...  1  their- 
fore  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  not  be  ibe  lirst  who  shall  kill  us  ontrisbt, 
cut  down  the  tree  with  the  fruit,  and  undergo  the  coraeof  them  Uiat 
enter  the  fields  of  the  Ittherless ;  which,  if  it  pleasea  you  tu  know  iha 
truth,  U  far  laM  in  Tilua  than  in  fuw.'— Atm.  8ae. 
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aQledHin  to  an  increased  devotion  to  these  ab- 
sorbing pursuits.  If  he  was  a  rarely-accomplished 
nua  when  he  enti>red  his  prison-house,  the  thirteen 
ytsa  be  passed  there  in  this  kind  of  life  were  likely 
to  qualify  him  for  great  literary  undertakings. 
SuriDg  one  part  of  his  confinement  he  devoted  a 
gittt  deal  of  his  time  to  chemistry,*  not  without  the 
osaal  leaning  to  alchemy,  and  an  indefinite  hope  of 
diKOTering  &e  philosopher's  stone — a  dream  which 
iru  fully  indulged  in  by  his  friend  Northumber- 
land, and  which  was  no  stranger  to  Bacon  himself. 
Raksgh  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  elixir,  or 
grand  cordial  of  sovereign  remedy  in  all  diseases,  a 
sort  of  panacea.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  queen 
UBS  very  ill,  ahe  took  his  draught,  and  experienced 
«  fancied  immediate  relief.  Prince  Henry,  who 
bad  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  fate,  and 
for  whom  Raleigh  had  written  some  admirable 
treatises  in  the  Tower,  joined  his  grateful  mother 
in  petitions  for  his  liberation;  but  without  avail. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prince's  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  captive  was  not  of  pre- 
judice to  [him  in  the  eyes  of  James.  For  the  iu- 
stnictiMi  of  the  young  prince,  Raleigh  commenced 
his  famous  History  of  the  World — a  work,  as  far 
u  it  goes,  of  uncommon  learning  and  genius,  and 
ahog^her  extraordinary  if  we  consider  the  time, 
the  trying  circumstances  under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, wd  the  previous  busy  Ufe  of  the  author.  The 
first  part  was  finished  in  I612.t  Shortly  after 
young  Henry  died;  and  then,  though  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  he  had  "  hewn  out "  the  second 
and  ti^d  parts,  he  had  not  heart  to  finish  them4 
The  por&n  of  the  History  of  the  World  which  we 
-pfHsess  is  so  full  of  classical  and  other  learning, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of 
the  honour  of  the  authorship,  but  with  singularly 
bad  success.  In  1614  the  revolutions  at  court  had 
thrown  Somerset  into  disgrace,  and  brought  Buck- 
ingham into  fiikvour.  Raleigh  built  new  hopes  on 
the  change,  and  instantly  became  a  suitor  to  George 
Villiers.  But  he  and  his  friends  had  never  ceased 
their  endeavours  at  court,  and  before  this  time  Sir 
Walter  had  proposed  to  Secretary  Winwood  a 
scheme  which,  he  fancied,  must  excite  the  king's 
capidity,  and  lead  to  his  immediate  release.  In 
the  year  1595,  Raleigh,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
adventnroos  voyages,  had  visited  Gruiana  in  South 
America,  the  fabled  El  Dorado,  or  Land  of  Grold, 
which,  diough  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  had 
not  been  conquered  or  settled.  The  capital  city  of 
Manoa,  which  had  been  described  by  Spanish 
writers  as  one  vast  palace  of  Aladdin — a  congeries 

*  The  limteiiant  at  th«  Tower,  at  Ih*  tim«,  vu  Uie  &Uier  of  tha 
!«<»  Mrs.  HatcfaimoD,  Sir  AUen  Aptley— '<  a  father  to  aO  hli  pri- 
loBen.'-  MnL  Uotsbiiuon  •»«,  "  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  Mr. 
aeiJbin.beiii^priMoert  In  the  Tower,  aod  addtetiog  themselveitu  cbe- 
MSry.  slie  (my  mother)  infiered  them  to  make  their  rare  experi- 
■eau  at  hrr  eott,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the  poor  priioneri, 
u4  faitly  to  gain  the  Icnowledge  of  their  exparimcnts,  and  tlie  me- 
•Uantobelp  ■nch  poor  people  ai  were  not  at>le  to  lerk  phyticiant.'' 
rSmnf  ^  JttMurnplkg  pr^/brtd  lo  htr  Life  o/htr  AaiioM  Celmtl 
BntAtm.  aHermanflfiiltatkam  CatUt.llc. 
t  It  wai  Dot  pabliibed  till  1614. 

t  h  ihoaM  he  remembeml.  huwrrer,  that  lie  wag  releand  from 
tte  Tower  after  the  princc'a  death,  and  again  iuTolvcd  io  the  active 
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of  precious  stones  and  precious  metals  —  eluded 
his  pursuit ;  but  he  found  the  country  to  be  fertile 
and  beautiful,  and  he  discovered  at  an  accessible 
point,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Oro- 
noco,  some  signs  of  a  gold  mine.     He  now  pro- 
posed to   Secretary  Winwood  an   expedition  to 
secure  and  work  that  viipn  mine,  which  he  was 
confident  would  yield  exhaustless  treasures.    The 
ships  necessary,  their  equipment,  and  all  expenses, 
he  undertook  to  provide  by  himself  and  his  friends : 
he  asked  nothing  from  the  king,  who  was  to  have 
one-fifth  of  the  gold,  but  his  liberty  and  an  ample 
commission.     Winwood,  though  a  practised  and 
cautious  man  of  business,  was  captivated  by  the 
project — it  is  possible  that  the  empty  state  of  the 
treasury  made  him  grasp  eagerly  at  even  a  despe- 
rate hope — and  he  recommended  it  to  the  king  as 
a  promising  speculation.     James,  who  was  almost 
pennyless,  entered  into  it  at  first  with  more  eager- 
ness than  the  secretary ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  fan- 
cied that  the  enterprise  might  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  which  still  pretended  its  exclusive 
right,  by  papal  bull,  to  all  those  regions ;  and  war 
was  James's  horror.     Still,  however,  his  increas- 
ing wants  made  him  often  dream  of  £1  Dorado,  and 
he  began  to  talk  about  Raleigh  as  a  brave  and  skil- 
fiil  man.    Some  noble  fhends  of  the  captive  took 
advantage  of  this  frame  of  mind ;  but  nothing  was 
now  to  be  done  at  court  without  conciliating  *'  the 
kindred ;"  and  it  was  a  sum  of  1500/.  paid  to  Sir 
William  St.  John  and  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  uncles 
of  the  favourite,  that  undid  the  gates  of  the  Tower. 
Raleigh  walked  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
leaving   behind  him,  in  that  fortress,  the  fallen 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who,  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Overbury.    The  contrast  of  circumstances  was 
dramatic,  and  Raleigh  had  the  folly  to  liken  him- 
self to  Mordecai,  Somerset  to  Haman — a  compari- 
son that  did  him  no  good  with  the  king.    But, 
though  admitted  to  liberty.  Sir  Walter  as  yet  had 
no  pardon ;  and  to  obtain  one,  and  to  restore  his 
shattered  fortune,  to  indulge  again  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  his  romantic  adventures,   he  laboured 
heart  and  soul  to  remove  the  king's  objections  to 
his  great  project.     James  had  a  hud  struggle  be- 
tween his  timidity  and  his  cupidity :  he  longed  for 
the   gold  as  the  traveller  in  the  desert  longs  for 
water,  but  still  he  dreaded  the  Spaniards,  the  dra- 
gons of  the  mine.     His  indecision  was  increased 
when,  by  his  indiscreet  gossiping,  the  project  be- 
came known  to  the  Spanish  ^ambassador.    Count 
Gondomar  was  a  very  accomplished  diplomatist, 
the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  found  for 
such  a  court  as  that  of  James.     "  He  had  as  free 
access  to  the  king  as  any  courtier  of  them  all, 
Buckingham  only  excepted,  and  the  king  took  de- 
light to  talk  with  him,  for  he  was  full  of  conceits, 
and  would   speak  false  Latin  a  purpose,  in  his 
merry  fits,  to  please  the  king ;  telling  the  king 
plainly,  'You  speak  Latin  like  a  pedant,  but  I 
speak  it  like  a  gentleman.'  "•    While  he  could 

*  Arthur  Wilson. 
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drink  wine  with  his  majesty  and  the  men,  he  could 
win  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  his  gallantry  and 
liberality ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  that  sink  of  dis- 
honour and  immorality,  he  intrigued  with  some  of 
the  highest  dames,  and  bribed  some  of  the  proudest 
nobles.  If  the  indiscretion  of  the  Idng  over  his 
caps  were  not  enough,  he  had  plenty  of  other  keys 
to  the  secrets  of  government.  According  to  James's 
own  declaration,  Gondomar  "  took  great  alarm,  and 
made  vehement  assertions,  in  repeated  audiences, 
that  he  had  discovered  the  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  hostile  and  piratical,  tending  to  a  breach 
of  the  late  peace  between  the  two  crowns."*  Ra- 
leigh drew  up  a  memorial,  stating  that  he  intended 
to  sail  not  ror  any  Spanish  possession,  hut  for  a 
Gonntry  over  which  England  could  claim  a  right 
both  by  priority  of  discovery  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  natives ;  that  there  would  be  no  hostile  colli- 
sion with  the  Spaniards;  and  that  the  arms  and 
soldiers  he  took  with  him  would  be  solely  for  self- 
defence.  According  to  James,  the  ambassador  then 
seemed  to  be  satisfied,  observing  to  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  that  if  Raleigh  only  meant  to  make  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  Spain  would  offer  no  resistance. 
Thereupon  the  energetic  adventurer  pressed  the 
preparations  for  his  expedition,  and  his  reputation 
and  merit  "  brought  many  gentlemen  of  quality  to 
venture  their  estates  and  persons  upon  the  design." 
Sir  Walter  obtained  from  the  Countess  of  Bedford 
8000/.  which  were  owing  to  him,  and  Lady  Raleigh 
sold  her  estate  of  Mitcham  for  2500/. ;  all  of  which 
money  he  embarked  in  the  adventure.  Having 
obtained  ample  information  as  to  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue,  and  securities,  in  persons  of  wealth 
and  rank,  for  his  good  behaviour  and  retiun,  James 
granted  his  commission  tmder  the  privy  seal,  con- 
stituting Raleigh  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  and  governor  of  the  colony  which 
he  was  about  to  found.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1617,  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels. 
The  'Destiny,'  in  which  he  hoisted  his  flag,  carried 
thirty-six  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  had  on  board 
two  hundreid  men,  including  sixty  gentlemen,  many 
of  whom  were  his  own  or  his  wife's  relations.  The 
voyage  began  inauspiciously ;  the  ships  were  driven 
by  a  storm  into  the  Cove  of  Cork,  where  they  lay 
till  the  month  of  August  They  did  not  reach  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  before  October,  and  it  was 
the  13th  of  November  when  they  "recovered  the 
land  of  Guiana."  During  the  long  rough  voyage, 
disease  had  broken  out  among  the  sailors ;  forty- 
two  men  died  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  alone, 
and  Raleigh  suffered  the  most  violent  calenture  that 
ever  man  did  and  lived.  But  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
"We  are  atill  strong  enough,  I  hope,  to  perform 
what  we  have  undertaken,  if  the  diligent  care  at 
London  to  make  our  strength  known  to  the  Spanish 
king  by  his  ambassador  have  not  taught  that  mo- 
narch to  fortify  all  the  entrances  against  us."  He 
was  received  by  his  old  friends,  the  Indians  on 
the  coast,  with  enthusiasm  ;t  but  he  soon  learned 

*  Juii«s*f  <l«Glarotk>n  in  App.  toCiiyley*ii  Lifi^  of  Kaloifth. 

t  "  To  tell  you  that  I  might  hf^re  b*  kiog  of  the  ladiiint  were  a  , 


that  the  Spaniards  were  up  the  country,  and  pre- 
Mred  to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  it 
Being  himself  so  reduced  by  sickness  as  to  be  un- 
able to  walk,  he  sent  Captain  Keymis  up  the  river 
Oronoco  with  five  of  the  ships,  and  took  up  his 
station  with  the  rest  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  close 
to  the  mouths  of  that  river.  He  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  a  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
intended  not  only  to  fight  it  if  challenged,  but  also 
to  fight  in  order  to  prevent  it  following  Keymis  up 
the  river.  This  brave  captain,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  devoted  to  Raleigh,  and  had  suffered 
many  trouble*  on  his  account,  had  explored  the 
country  where  the  mine  was  situated  in  1595,  and 
he  was  now  ordered  to  make  direct  for  the  mine, 
"the  star  that  directed  them  thither."  If  he  found 
it  rich  and  royal  he  was  to  establish  himself  at  it ; 
if  poor  and  unpromising,  he  was  to  bring  away 
with  him  a  basket  or  two  of  ore,  to  convince  the 
king  that  the  design  was  not  altogether  visionary. 
Keymis  began  sailing  up  the  river  on  the  10th  of 
December.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  English  ac- 
counts, the  Spaniards  began  the  war,  and  shot  at 
the  ships  boUi  with  their  ordnance  and  muskets, 
which  they  were  very  likely  to  do,  even  without  a 
reference  to  the  exclusive  pretension  of  sovereignty, 
from  the  recollection  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
great  Drake  and  other  English  commanders  had 
behaved,  and  that  too  when,  as  now,  there  was  no 
declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Spain.* 
Keymis  soon  arrived  off  the  town  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  recently  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river ;  and  he  landed  and  took  up  a 
position  between  that  town  and  the  mine.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  place 
— we  confess  that,  from  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  doubt  the  assertion — and  that  the 
Spaniards  broke  in  upon  him  by  surprise,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  butchered  many  of  his 
people  in  their  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  £nglish 
assaulted  the  town  and  forced  their  way  into  it. 
The  fight  was  desperate :  on  one  side  the  governor, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  ambassador  Giondo- 
mar,  was  slain ;  on  the  other  the  brave  yotmg  Cap- 
tain Walter  Raleigh,  the  general's  eldest  son. 
This  young  Walter  was  the  true  son  of  his  father : 
he  cut  down  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Spani- 
ards, and  was  cut  down  himself  in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  own  company  of  pikemen. 
His  death  infuriated  the  English,  who  loved  him 
dearly ;  and,  after  much  bloodshed,  they  set  fire  to 
the  houses.  All  the  Spaniards  that  escaped  re- 
tired to  strong  positions  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
to  guard,  as  Raleigh  said,  the  apftroaches  to  some 
mines  they  had  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Thomas.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  ad- 
venturers expected  to  find  and  secure  some  rich 

Tuity.  Bat  my  name  hath  lUU  lived  among  them  bete.  "Hiey  feed 
mc  with  freihmeat.  and  all  that  the  coantry  yiehla.  All  offer  to 
obey  me." — Letter  to  his  H'ife. 

*  It  wai  an  axiom  with  sailon  long  before  and  long  after  this  voy- 
age of  Ualpifih,  that  the  treaties  of  Kurope  did  not  extend  across  tbe 
ocean — that  there  was  "no  peace  beyond  the  Line.** 
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prize,  like  what  had  been  pounced  upon  by  the 
Dnbc  and  Hawkioses,  but  all  they  really  found  in 
tbt  eaptored  and  destroyed  town  of  St.  Thomas 
were  two  ingots  of  gold  and  four  empty  refining- 
haata.  They  inaraediately  ehowed  their  disap- 
pointment  and  discontent,  became  mutinous  and 
dugeroas,  and  Keymis,  oppressed  vith  grief  for 
the  loss  of  young  Raleigh,  and  confounded  by  their 
clanourB  and  conflicting  projects,  appears  tu  have 
lost  his  head.  He  however  led  them  some  way 
higher  up  the  river  ;  but,  on  receiving  a  volley  from 
tbody  of  Spaniards  lying  in  ambush,  which  killed 
two  tnd  wounded  six  of  his  men,  be  retreated  and 
made  all  haste  to  join  his  chief.  Their  meeting 
wa  dreadful:  Raleigh,  in  anguish  and  despair, 
aecuaed  Keymis  of  having  undone  him,  and  ruined 
hk  credit  for  ever.  The  poor  captain  answered, 
that  when  his  son  was  lost,  and  he  reflected  that 
he  had  left  the  general  himself  so  weak  that  he 
icaicely  thotight  to  find  him  alive,  he  had  uo  rea- 
son to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals,  who,  afler  his 
sod's  death,  made  no  account  of  him.  He  further 
urged,  that  he  had  hardly  force  sufficient  to  defend 
the  tovrn  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they  had  taken,  and 
therefore,  for  them  to  pass  through  thick  woodft'it 
was  impossible,  and  more  impossible  to  have  vic- 
tuals brought  them  into  the  mountains.  Raleigh, 
in  the  utter  anguish  of  his  soul,  repeated  his  charges. 
Keymis'  drew  up  'a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  he  requested 
his  commander  to  approve  of;  but,  though  some 
days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  Raleigh  was  not 
yei  in  a  humour  to  be  merciful  to  the  brave  friend 
of  many  years.  He  refused  to  sign  the  letter ;  he 
Tented  reproaches  of  cowardice  or  incapacity ;  and 
then  Keymis  retiring  to  his  cabin,  which  he  had  in 
the  general's  ship,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with 
a  pistol  and  a  knife.*  All  now  was  horror,  confu- 
sion, and  mutiny  in  the  fleet.  Captain  Whitney, 
for  whom  Raleigh  said  he  had  sold  all  his  plate  at 
Plymouth,  and  in  whom  he  reposed  "  more  credit 
and  countenance"  than  in  all  the  other  captains, 
fajok  off  his  ship,  and  sailed  for  England,  and' 
Captain  Woolaston  went  with  him.  Others  fol- 
lowed—  "a  rabble  of  idle  rascals,"  —  and  Sir 
Walter  was  soon  left  with  only  five  ships. 
Bat  the  men  that  temained  Were,  for  the  most 
part,  dashing,  daring  sailors,  or  desperate  ad- 
venturers ;  and  these  men  would  have  wished  Ra- 
lei^  to  take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  the  book 
of  the  lives  of  some  of  his  predecessors  (men 
honoured  above  all  naval  heroes  in  the  annals 
uf  their  country);  and,  though  Raleigh  rejected 
their  plans  of  plunder,  it  appears  to  have  been 
sfter  a  struggle  with  tiie  overwhelming  feeling  of 
his  utter  desperation.  With  his  "  brains  broken,"t 
he  sailed  down  tlie  North  American  coast  to  New- 
iboodland,  where  he  refitted  his  ships.    When  they 

*  *  I  Rjccud  M  IhcM  his  •tgammU,  tad  told  him  that  I 
lM*cit  to biBtfelf to anawer  HtothekiDtf  andatate.    Hi'ihiit 


must 
him- 


Klfiuo hi* cabin,  aDd  shot  faimaeirwitha  [locket'ptstol. whbh  brake 
neof  h^riba;  and  finding  that  fa«  had  not  prevailed,  he  thruata 
iMf  kaife  onder  hit  abort  lib*  ap  to  the  handhi.anddied."— JIo/ewA'i 

T  nk  unking  apnutou  i«  Balaigh'a  om,  in  a  letter  to  hia  wife. 


were  fit  for  sea,  a  fresh  'mutiny  broke  out,  and 
Raleigh  avowedly  kept  them  together  by  holding 
out  the  hope  of  mtercepting  the  treasure  galleons. 
What  followed  at  sea  is  open  to  much  doubt ;  but, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1618,  Sir  Walter  came  to 
anchor  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  intelligence  that  there  was  a  royal  proclamation 
against  him.     Gondoroar,  who  had  received  in- 
telligence of  all  that  had  passed  on  the  Oronoco, 
and  of  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  had  rushed  into 
the  royal  presence,  crying,  "Pirates!  pirates!" 
and  had  so  worked  upon  James  that  tne  worst 
possible  view  of    Raleigh's  case  was    instantly 
adopted  at  the  English  court,  and  a  proclamation 
was  published,  accusing  him  of  scandalous  outrages 
in  infringing  the  royal  commission,  and  inviting 
all  who  could  give  information  to  repair  to  the 
privy  council,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  punishment;  and,  a  few  days  after  Raleigh's 
arrival,  Buckingham  vrrote  a  most  humble  letter 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  informing  him  that 
they  had  got  the  offender  safe,  and  had  seized  his 
ships  and  other  property ;  that  King  James  held 
himself  more  aggrieved  hy  the  proceedings  than 
King  Philip  could  do ;  that  all  lunds  of  property 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain 
should  forthwith  be  placed  at  his  disposal;  and 
that,  though  the  offenders  could  not  be  put  to 
death  without  process  of  law,  the  king  of  England 
promised  that  a  brief  and  summary  course  should 
be  taken  with  them,  and  that  he  would  be  as  severe 
in  punishing  them  as  if  they  had  done  the  like 
spoil  in  an  EngUsh  town.     As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Buckingham  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
king,  his  master,  would  punctually  verform  his 
promise  by  sending  the  offenders  to  oe  punished 
in  Spain,  unless  the  king  of  Spain  should  think  it 
more  satisfactory  and  exemplary  that  they  should 
receive  the  reward  of  their  crimes  in  England: 
and  he  requested  the  ambassador  to  send  an  express 
messenger  into  Spain  because  the  king  his  master 
would  not  have  the  vindication  of  his  affection  to 
the  kuig  of  Spain,  or  his  sincere  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice, long  suspended.     This  warmth  of  affection 
arose   out  of  James's  belief  that  Philip  was  now 
quite  ready  to  bestow  the  Infanta,  with  a  large 
sum  of  ready  money,  upon  Prince  Charles. 

The  thirst  of  the  Spaniards  for  Raleigh's  blood 
was  provoked  by  many  causes  besides  the  burning 
of  the  little  town  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was  hated  and 
feared  as  the  ablest  commander  England  possessed, 
and  one  whose  place  it  was  thought  would  not  sooh 
be  supplied.  It  was  remembered  how  he  had  butch- 
ered the  Spaniards  in  the  surrendered  fort  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  feeble  garrison  on  the  coast 
of  Guiana,  at  the  time  of  his  first  voyage  thither 
in  1595.  There  were  other  bitter  recollections  of 
his  exploits  with  Essex  among  the  Azotes  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  Gondomar  ikM  eager  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Walter  was 
fully  aware  of  his  danger;  his  sailors  had  told 
him  that  if  he  returned  to  England  he  would  be 
undone;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
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younger  son  Carew,  given  many  years  after  his 
father's  death,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel 
had  hecome  bound  for  his  return,  and  he  had 
therefore  come  to  discharge  his  friends  from  their 
heavy  engagement,  and  to  save  them  from  trouble 
on  his  account.  Upon  landing  at  Plymouth,  he 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  Vice-Admiral 
of  Dover,  and  his  own  near  relation,  who  took  him 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Christopher  Harris,  not  far 
from  that  sea-port,  where  he  remained  more  than 
a  week.  As  he  had  returned  and  delivered  himself 
up,  Pembroke  and  Arundel  were  released  from 
their  bond,  and  Sir  Walter  now  attempted  to 
escape  to  France,  but  he  failed  through  his  in- 
decision, or — which  is  more  probable — ^through 
the  faithlessness  of  his  agents  and  the  vigilance  of 
Stukely. 

When  he  was  carrie.d  forward  from  the  coast  to 
be  lodged  again  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Walter  feigned 
to  be  sick,  to  have  the  plague,  to  be  mad ;  and  if 
what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  which  we  doubt, 
never  did  man  play  wilder  or  sadder  pranks  to 
save  his  life.  Having  gained  a  little  wretched 
time  and  the  king's  permission  to  remain  a  few 
at  his  own  house  at  London  before  being 


locked  up,  he  sent  forward  Captain  King,  one  of 
his  old  officers  and  friends,  to  secure  a  bark  for 
him  in  the  Thames,  in  which  he  might  yet  escape 
to  the  continent.  He  then  followed  slowly  to  tlie 
capital,  giving  a  rich  diamond  to  his  loving  kins- 
man Stukely,  and  some  money  to  one  Manourie,  a 
Frenchman,  Stukely's  servant,  who  both  took  the 
bribes,  and  promised  to  connive  at  his  escape. 
On  reaching  London,  his  faithful  friend.  Captain 
King,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  bark  waiting 
near  Tilbury  Fort ;  and  on  that  same  evening  Le 
Clerc,  the  French  chargtJ  d'affaires,  sought  him 
out  privately,  and  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
governor  of  Calais,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  other  gentlemen  in  France.  On  the  following 
morning,  as  he  was  descending  the  Thames,  he 
was  basely  betrayed  by  Stukely,  who,  to  the  last 
moment,  pretended  that  he  was  assisting  him 
through  the  toils.*  He  was  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  securely  lodged  in  that  wretched  prison 
where  he  had  already  spent  so  many  years,  and 
where  he  was  soon  subjected  to  frequent  examina- 
tion by  a  commission  Composed  of  &e  Archbishop 

•  For  the  jiarticalan  of  Stokely'a  Tillany  tee  Mr.  Tytlci's  Lite  of 
Rslcinh. 


Tb»  TowiR  or  Loasoic.  FroiB  •  riint  nnblis1i<d  bv  the  Boyal  Antiquarian  Socletv,  and  rngnTcd  ftom  the  mytv  made  in  1697.  by 
W.  Haiwntd  and  J.  tiatroisna,  by  order  of  Sip  J.  Peyton,  governor  of  ilie  Tower.— o.  Lions"  Tower  j  ».  Bell  Tower;  c.  BeaiiehampToii-er; 
a.  The  Chapelt  «.  Keep,  called  alu  Casiar*!,  or  the  White  Tower;  /  Jewel  Hou«;  a.  Queen's  I^od^ings ;  h.  Queen's  Gallery  and  Ganten  j 
i.  Lintenul't  Lodgiugi ;  t.  Bloody  Tower;  I.  St.  Thona^t  Tower  (now  Traitor's  Gate);  a.  Place  of  Kzecotion  on  Tower  Hill. 
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of  Cantexbury   (Abbot),  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
SrEdiraid  Coke,  his  old  and  fierce  antagonist, 
ud  seme  other  members  of  the  privy  council.    He 
wu  charged,  first,  ivith  having  fraudulently  pre- 
tended that  hia  expedition  was  to  discover  a  mine, 
while  his  real  object  was  to  recover  his  liberty, 
and  commence  pirate ;  secondly,  that  he  intended 
to  excite  a  war  with  Spain ;  thirdly,  that  he  bar- 
barously abandoned  his  ships*  companies,  and  ex- 
posed them  unnecessarily    to    extreme  danger; 
fourthly,  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
kii^s  majesty;  that  he  had  imposed  upon  the 
king  by   feigning    sickness   and  madness;    and 
lasdy,  had  attempted  to  escape  in  contempt  of  his 
mtharity.     Raleigh  calmly  replied  that  his  sin- 
cerity as  to  the  g^ld  mine  was  proved  by  his  taking 
oat  refiners  and  tools,  at  his  own  expense,  "  of  not 
less  than  2000/.;"  that  the  afiair  of  St  Thomas 
VIS  contrary  to  his  orders ;  that  he  never  aban- 
doned his  men,  or  exposed  them  to  more  danger 
than  he  underwent  himself;  that  all  that  he  had 
said  of  the  king  was,  that  he  was  undone  by  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  his  majesty,  and  that 
he  knew  his  life  would  be  sacrificed  to  state  pur- 
poses.    As  to  his  feigning  sickness  and  attempting 
to  escape,  it  was  true,  but  natural  and  justifiable. 
As  the  commissioners  could  gain  no  advantage 
over  him  in  these  interrogatories,  it  was  resolved  to 
place  a  familiar  or  spy  over  him  who  might  en- 
snare him  into  admissions  and  dangerous  corre- 
spondence.    The  person  chosen  for  this  detestable 
Init  at  that  time  not  uncommon  ofiBce  was   Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
a  leaned,  ingenious,  base,  scoundrel.    If  this  Wil- 
Mm  is  to  be  credited,  Raleigh  acknowledged  that, 
had  be  fallen  in  with  the  treasure- ships,  he  would 
have  made  a  prize  of  them  according  to  the  old 
principles  which  he  had  learned  in  the  tchool  of 
Drake  and  Cavendish.     "  He  fell  of  himself  into 
discourse,  telling  what  the  lords  asked,  and  what 
he  answered ;  .  .  .  .  also  what  discourse  he  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  had  about  taking  the  Plate- 
fi«t,  which  he  confessed  he  would  have  taken  had 
he  lighted  on  it;  to  which  my  Lord  Chancellor 
said,   *  Why,  you  would   have    been  a  pirate.' 
*  Oh !  *  quoth  he,  *  did  you  ever  know  of  any  that 
were  pirates  for  millions?     They  that  work  for 
small  things  are  pirates.'  "*      Bacon's  palm  must 
have  itched  as  he  thought  of  all  this  gold,  and  per- 
haps, in  spite  of  James's  fears,  Raleigh's  fate  would 
have  been  somewhat  different  if  he  had  returned 
with  the  "  millions,"  or  even  brought  back  as  good 
a  booty  as  Drake  had  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  time 
rf  peace,  forty-five  years  before.     But  as  things 
vere,  there  was  no  making  a  capital  crime  of  an  in- 
tention ;  nor  could  all  the  cunning,  and  zeal,  and 
perseverance  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  though  acting 
in  many  ways  at  once,  both  within  the  Tower  and 
vithout,  extract  or  detect  anything  of  the  least 
consequence.     As  it  was  fully  resolved  that  he 

*  St  Thonu  wnxm'i  own  MS.  in  the  State  Paper  One*,  u 
fMkd  by  Mr.  1>Uer,  Life  of  RaWiili.  It  appean  that  tha  Spaidah 
■abaanA>r  expictaly  ehariwd  Balei«h  with  ■■  proponiidinf  to  hi* 
iBtlDgD  aBd  iotare^  aoiBaof  the  Plate  (ailooDi."-  Howril,  IMtn. 


should  lose  his  head,*  James  ordered  his  council 
to  devise  some  other  means;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  Bacon  and  Coke  and  the  other  commisi- 
sioners  who  had  examined  him  presented  two 
forms  of  proceeding  for  his  majesty's  considera- 
tion. The  one  was  to  send  his  death-warrant  at 
once  to  the  Tower,  only  accompanying  it  with  a 
narrative  of  Raleigh's  late  offences,  to  be  printed 
and  published ;  the  other  form,  to  which  they  said 
they  rather  inclined,  as  being  nearer  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings, was,  "  that  the  prisoner  should  he  called 
before  a  council  of  state,  at  which  the  judges  and 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  quality 
should  be  present ;  that  some  of  the  privy  council 
should  then  declare  that  this  form  of  proceeding 
was  adopted  because  he  was  already  civilly  dead 
(in  consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  at 
Winchester  fifteen  years  before) ;  that,  after  that, 
the  king's  council  should  charge  his  acts  of 
hostility,  depredation,  abuse  of  die  king's  com- 
mission, and  of  his  subjects  under  his  charge,  im- 
postures, attempts  to  escape,  and  other  his  mis- 
demeanors:" and  they  recommended  that,  after 
this  charge,  the  "  examinations  should  be  read, 
and  Sir  Walter  heard,  and  some  persons  con- 
fronted against  him,  if  need  were;  and  then  he 
was  to  be  withdrawn  and  sent  back,  because  no 
sentence  could  by  law  be  given  against  him ;  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  that  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  the  judges  should  give  their  advice  whe- 
ther upon  these  subsequent  offences  the  king 
might  not,  with  justice  and  honour,  give  warrant 
for  his  esecution."t  For  reasons  not  explained 
this  latter  form  was  rejected,  and  the  former  alter- 
native, somewhat  modified,  was  adopted;  and  a 
privy  seal  was  sent  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  directing  them  to  order  immediate 
execution  of  the  old  sentence  upon  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. The  judges,  cowardly  and  corrupt  as  they 
were,  were  startled  with  the  novelty  and  injustice  of 
the  case,  and  a  consultation  of  all  the  twelve  judges 
was  held,  wherein  it  was  determined  that  neither 
a  writ  of  privy  seal,  nor  a  warrant  under  the  great 
seal,  would  be  a  sufficient  authority,  after  so  gr»it 
a  lapse  of  time,  to  order  execution  without  calling 
upon  the  party  to  show  cause  against  it;t  and,  in 
the  end,  they  unanimously  resolved  that  the  legal 
course  would  be  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar 
by  a  writ  of  habeat  corpus.  Accordingly,  such 
a  writ  was  issued  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who,  upon  the  28th  of  October,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  made  Raleigh,  who  was  suffering 
from  fever  and  ague  (this  time  his  maladies  were 
not  feigned),  rise  from  his  bed  and  dress  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton,  the  attorney-general,  said,  *•  My  Ix)rds, 

•  "  aondomar  irill  trnn  |^  him  orer  till  h«  hath  hIa  head  off 
hU  •honldera.*'— i/ov></,  LeUen, . 

t  Caj'W,  Life  of  Ralrixh. 

I  ■*  For,  it  waa  laid.anioag  other  reaaoDi,  that  the  oH^oal  jndir. 
maot  bviog  of  w  loDg  staodiui;,  the  part^  might  have  a  paidoD  to 
ahow.  or  h«  ini|{ht  plead  that  lit*  was  nut  thn  aamu  persoD.**—  MutUm** 
lUforUiOi  foted  by  Mr.  Jarimt,  Crim.  Triak. 
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[Book  VII. 


SirWalter  Raleigh,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was 
fifteen  years  since  convicted  of  high  treason  at 
Winchester;  then  he  received  judgment  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  but  his  majesty, 
of  his  abundant  grace,  hath  been  pleased  to  show 
mercy  unto  him  till  now,  when  justice  calls  upon 
him  for  execution.  SirWalter  Raleigh  hath  been 
a  statesman  and  a  man  who,  in  respect  of  his  parts 
and  quality,  is  to  be  pitied ;  he  hath  been  as  a 
star  at  which  the  world  hath  gazed;  but  stars 
may  fall,  nay,  they  must  fall  when  they  trouble 
the  sphere  wherein  they  abide.  It  is,  therefore, 
his  majesty's  pleasure  now  to  call  for  execution  of 
the  former  judgment,  and  I  now  require  your 
lordships'  order  for  the  same."  Theu,  the  clerk  of 
the  crown  having  first  read  the  old  conviction  and 
judgment,  the  prisoner  was  asked  why  execution 
should  not  be  awarded.  "  My  lords,"  replied 
Raleigh,  "  my  voice  is  grown  weak  by  reason  of 
sickness."  Montsigue,  the  chief  justice,  told  him 
his  voice  was  audible  enough.  "  Then,  my  lords," 
continued  Raleigh,  with  admirable  composure, 
"  all  I  have  to  say  is  this :  I  hope  that  the  judg- 
ment which  I  received  to  die  so  long  since  cannot 
now  be  strained  to  take  away  my  life ;  for,  since 
that  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  grant  me  a  commission  to  proceed  in  a 
voyage  beyond  the  seas,  wherein  I  had  power,  as 
marsnal,  over  the  life  and  death  of  others ;  so, 
under  favour,  I  presume  I  am  discharged  of  that 
judgment.  By  that  commission  I  gained  new  life 
and  vigour ;  for  he  that  hath  power  over  the  lives 
of  others,  must  surely  be  master  of  his  own  .... 
Under  my  commission  I  departed  the  land,  and 
undertook  a  journey,  to  honour  my  sovereign  and 
to  enrich  his  kingdom  with  gold,  the  ore  whereof 
this  band  hath  found  and  taken  in  Guiana ;  but 
the  voyage,  notwithstanding  my  endeavour,  had  no 
other  event  but  what  was  fatal  to  me — ^the  loss  of 
*  my  son  and  the  wasting  of  my  whole  estate."  The 
chief  justice  told  him  that  he  spoke  not  to  the 
purpose ;  that  bis  voyage  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  judgment  of  death  formerly  given  against  him, 
which  judgment  it  was  now  the  king's  pleasure, 
upon  certain  occasions  best  known  to  himself,  to 
have  executed ;  that  the  commission  given  to  him 
could  in  no  way  help  him,  for  by  that  he  was  not 
pardoned,  nor  was  there  any  word  tending  to  par- 
don him  in  all  that  commission  ;*  that  in  cases  of 
treason  there  must  be  a  pardon  by  express  words. 
To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that,  if  such  was  the  law, 
he  must  put  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and 
hope  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  compassion. 
He  then  said,  "  Concerning  that  judgment  at  Win- 
chester passed  so  long  ago,  I  presume  that  most  of 
you  that  hear  me  know  how  that  was  obtained ; 
nay,  I  know  that  his  majesty  was  of  opinion  that  I 
had  hard  measure  therein,  and  was  so  resolved 


*  "  The  old  lentflnce,"  says  Howell. "  Rtill  lies  dormant  Afralnit 
him,  which  he  could  nerer  get  off  by  pardon,  nolwitlutanding  that 
lie  mainly  laboured  in  it  before  he  went ;  but  taU  majesty  could  never 
bo  brouKDt  to  ii ;  Tor  he  eaid  he  would  keep  thb  as  a  curb  to  hold 
him  within  the  bound*  ofbis  commixioo,  and  of  good  behtnoui."— 
Lftttri. 


touching  that  trial ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  aneir 
exasperated  against  me,  certain  I  am,  I  might,  if  I 
could  by  nature,  have  lived  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand years  before  he  would  have  taken  advantage 
thereof."  The  chief  justice  told  him  that  he  had 
bad  an  honourable  trial  at  Winchester  (and  ho- 
nourable it  was  to  Raleigh !) ;  that  for  fifteen  years 
he  had  been  as  a  dead  man  in  the  law,  and  might 
at  any  minute  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  the  king, 
in  mercy,  spared  him.  "  You  might  justly  think 
it  heavy,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  were  now  called 
to  execution  in  cold  blood  ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for 
new  offences  have  stirred  up  his  mctjesttf  s  justice 
to  revive  what  the  law  hath  formerly  granted.** 
(This  was  admitting  what  Raleigh  said,  and  what 
all  the  world  knew.)  And  after  praying  Crod  to 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  he  ended  with  the  fatal 
words — "  Execution  is  granted."  The  undaunted 
victim  then  begged  for  a  short  respite  to  settle  his 
affairs,  and  for  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to 
"  express  something,"  and  to  discharge  himself  of 
"  some  worldly  trust  j"  "  and  I  beseech  you,"  he 
said,  "  not  to  think  that  I  crave  this  to  gain  one 
minute  of  life ;  for  now,  being  old,  sickly,  dis- 
graced, and  certain  to  go  to  death,  life  is  weari- 
some unto  me."  The  gentle  James  had  the  bar- 
barity to  refuse  the  brief  respite ;  but  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  were  allowed,  or  procured  from  the 
humanity  of  the  gaoler.  Sur  Walter,  instead  of 
being  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Gate-House  at  Westminster,  where,  in  the 
evening,  his  affectionate  wife  took  her  last  fare- 
well. On  parting,  she  told  him  that  they  had 
granted  her  the  favour  of  having  his  body.  "  It 
is  well,  Bess,"  said  he,  smiling  at  the  conceit, 
"  that  thou  may'st  dispose  of  that  dead  thou  had'st 
not  always  the  disposing  of  when  alive."  At  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning  (October  the 
29th)  he  Was  waited  upon  by  Dr.  Tounson,  dean 
of  Westminster,  appointed  by  the  court  to  give 
him  ghostly  consolation ;  for  he  was  not  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  minister.  This  dean  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament,  which  he  took  veryYeverently, 
declaring  that  he  forgave  all  men,  even  his  relative 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  who  had  so  basely  betrayed 
him.  It  has  been  well  said  of  Raleigh,  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  he  rather  loved  life  than  feared 
death — the  reverse  we  believe  being  generally  the 
case  with  inferior  minds.  He  would  have  lived 
on  for  the  beauty  of  this  visible  world,  of  which, 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  seen  so  much, — for  the 
science  and  the  literature  he  cultivated, — for  the 
grand  schemes  of  discovery  he  indulged  in  to  the 
last, — for  his  wife  and  dear  boy ; — but,  as  soon  as 
he  felt  his  doom  to  be  inevitable,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  meet  it  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 
He  breakfasted  heartily,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
after  it,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  and  when  they 
brought  him  a  cup  of  good  sack,  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it,  he  said,  gaily,  that  it  was  good 
drink  if  a  man  might  ttury  by  it.  It  was  merci- 
fully arranged  at  court  that  he  should  be  beheaded 
instead  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
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At  «boat  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning'  he  wai 
COTTeyed  to  the  scaffold  erected  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
WenninBter,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  col- 
iectd,  including  many  great  lords  and  courtiers, 
ind  no  douht  ladies — for  it  was  common  then  for 
jugli-bom  dames  to  attend  these  scenes  of  blood. 
There  was  so  great  a  press  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  shenffs  and  their  men  could  get  him 
thiwgh.     When  Sir  Walter  was  upon  the  scaffold 
he  lahited,  with  a  cheerAil  countenance,  the  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen.     He  then  began  to  speak, 
sod,  perceiving  a  window  where  the  Lords  Arun- 
del, Northampton,  and  Doncaster  were  seated,  he 
■aid  he  would  strain  his  voice,  for  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  them  hear.     But  my  Lord  of  Arundel 
•aid,  "  Nay,  we  -will  rather  come  down  to  the 
•eaflibld.'*     And  this  he  and  some  others  did ;  and 
then  Raleigh,  after  saluting  them  one  by  one,  con- 
tiaoed  to  speak.     He  thanked  God  heartily  that 
he  had  bgrought  him  to  die  in  the  light,  and  not 
left  him  to  perish  obscurely  in  the  dark  prison  of 
the  Tower,  where  for  so  many  years  he  had  been 
{^pressed  with  many  miseries :  he  denied,  by  all 
bin  hopes  of  salvation,  that  he  ever  had  any  plot 
or  intelligence  with  France;    that  he  had  ever 
spoken  dishonourably  or  disloyally  of  his  sovereign. 
He  solemnly  asserted,  that  in  going  to  Guiana  he 
kaew  that  the  mine  he  spoke  of  really  existed,  and 
that  it  was  his  full  intent  to  search  for  gold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  majesty  and  himself,  and  of  those 
that  ventured  with  him,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Ws  oonDtrymen.*     Then,  after  defending  himself 
at  teme  length  against  other  charges — never  once 
»e*tioni»a  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards — he  spake 
about  the  nil  and  death  of  the  gallant  £88ex,by  which 
be  inew  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
■iich  (as  we  believe)  weighed  heavily  on  his  soul 
a  spite  of  his  denial  of  having  hastened  that  exe- 
cution.    "  It  doth  make  my  heart  to  bleed,"  said 
he, "  to  hear  that  such  an  imputation  should  be  laid 
opon  me ;  for  it  is  said  that  I  was  a  prosecutor  of 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  I  stood  in 
a  window  over  against  him  when  he  suffered  in 
the  Tower,  and  puffed  out  tobacco  in  disdain  of 
bim.     I  take  Goid  to  witness  that  /  had  no  hand 
ra  his  blood,  and  was  none  of  those  that  procured 
his  death.     I  shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died ; 
ind,  as  I  hope  to  look  to  God  in  the  fiace  here- 
ifier,  my  Ix)rd  of  Essex  did  not  see  my  face  when 
be  suffered ;  for  I  was  afar  off,  in  the  Armoury, 
where  I   saw  him,  but  he  saw  not  me.     I  was 
heartily  sorry  for  him,  though  I  confess  I  was  of  a 
contiaiy  &ction,  and  helped  to  pluck  him  down ; 
h«t  in  respect  of  his  worth  I  loved  him,  and  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  worse  with  me  when  he 
«M  fs/oste;  for  I  got  the  hate  of  those  that  wished 
■e  wiell  befin<e ;  and  those  that  set  me  against  him 

*  Il«n.  tnnifaif  to  the  Barl  of  Arnndel.he  inM,  "  My  Lord,  being 
talk* filletj ataj «hip,  at  By  depannra,  I  rememMr  yuut  lonl- 
wf  took  me  by  the  band,  and  said  you  would  request  one  thing  of 
■tfThich  wmst  '  That  I  would  not  turn  {lirata  wuen  I  got  nbruad, 
ad  dnt,  wbotber  I  made  a  good  voyage  or  a  bad,  1  Bhould  nut  fail  to 
■tea  agasa  into  England  i'  which  I  then  promined  vou,  and  gave 
Iniiybithlwaold,  and  eo  I  have."  To  which  the  £arl  of  Arundel 
«an«tc4  and  nkj,  "  It  u  true;  I  do  vary  well  remember  it;  they 
ta  thavny  lax  void*  1  tftlu  onto  you." 


afterwards  set  themselves  against  me,  and  were 
my  greatest  enemies.  My  soul  hath  many  times 
since  been  grieved  that  I  was  not  nearer  to  him 
when  he  died;  because,  as  I  understood  after- 
wards, he  asked  for  me  at  his  death,  to  have  been 
reconciled  unto  me."  *  Then  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster asked  him  in  what  faith  he  meant  to  die ; 
and  Raleigh  said  in  the  faith  professed  by  the 
church  of  England.  "  Then,  before  he  should  say 
his  prayers,  because  the  morning  was  sharp,  the 
shenff  offered  him  to  bring  him  down  aS  the 
scaffold  to  warm  himself  by  a  fire.  "  No,  good 
Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  he, "  let  us  dispatch,  for  within 
this  quarter  of  an  hour  mine  ague  will  come  upon 
me,  and,  if  I  be  not  dead  before  then,  mine  enemies 
will  say  that  I  quake  for  fear."  So  he  made  a 
most  divine  and  admirable  prayer,  and  then  rose 
up  and  clasped  his  hands,  saying,  "  Now  I  am 
going  to  God."  He  then  took  his  leave  of  the 
lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  Though  so  ready 
to  die,  he  was  anxious  for  the  fame  that  should 
survive  him ;  and,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  he  entreated  him  to  desire  the  king 
that  no  scandalous  writing  to  defame  him  might 
be  published  after  his  death.  He  poised  the  axe, 
felt  its  edge,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile,  "  This  is 
a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  will  cure  aU  diseases." 
He  laid  his  neck  across  the  block ;  the  executioner 
hesitated;  "What  dost  thou  fear?"  said  he; 
"  strike,  man  !"  The  headsman  struck,  and  at 
two  blows  severed  the  neck  of  the  soldier,  sailor, 

*  We  have  already  alluded  (Vol.  U.  p.  655)  t*  a  remarkable  letter 
written  by  iUleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  recommending  that  miuiiier 
to  get  Euex  put  out  of  the  way.     We  here  give  tlie  whole  of  that 

2iiBtle,from  Murdin'B  Burleigh  Papers.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
ssex  was  designated  under  the  aicluiame  of  fiothweU :  **  I  am  ooC 
wise  enough  to  give  you  advice,  but  if  you  take  it  for  a  good  counsel 
to  relent  towarda  this  tyrant,  you  will  repentit,  wlien  it  shall  be  too 
lata.  His  malice  is  flat,  and  will  not  evaporate  by  any  your  mild 
courses,  for  he  will  ascribe  the  alteration  to  her  majesty  s  pusillani* 
mity,  and  not  to  your  good  nature,  kuowing  that  you  work  but  upon 
ber  numour,  and  not  out  of  any  love  towards  him.  The  less  you 
make  him,  the  less  be  shall  h«  able  to  harm  you  and  yours.  And  if 
ber  majesty's  fkvour  fail  him,  he  will  again  decline  to  a  common  per- 
son. For,  after  revenges,  fear  them  not.  For  your  owu  father,  that 
was  esteemed  to  lie  the  contrirer  of  Norfolk's  ruin,  yet  his  sou  ful- 
loweth  your  father's  son  and  loveth  him.  Humours  of  men  inoceed 
not,  but  grow  by  occasions,  and  accidents  of  time  and  power.  Somer* 
set  made  no  revenge  on  the  Dukeof  Nnrthnmberlaad  s  heirs.  North- 
umljcrland  that  now  is  thinks  not  of  Hatton's  issue.  Kelloway  live* 
that  murdered  the  brother  of  Horsey  ;  and  Horsey  let  him  go  oy  oU 
his  lifetime.  1  could  name  you  a  thousand  of  those ;  and,  therobre. 
after  fears  ore  but  prophecies,  or  rather  coi^ectures,  from  causes  re* 
mote.  Look  to  the  present,  and  you  do  wisely.  His  son  shall  be 
the  youngest  earl  of  England  but  one ;  and  if  his  father  be  now  kept 
down.  Will  Cecil  shall  be  able  to  keep  as  many  men  at  bis  heels  af 
he,  and  more  too.  He  may  also  matcn  in  a  better  house  than  his ; 
and  so,  tltat  fear  is  not  worth  the  fearing.  But  if  the  father  continue, 
he  will  be  able  to  break  the  branches,  and  pull  up  the  tree,  root 
and  alU    Loee  not  vour  advaotage;  If  yott  do,  I  read  yonr  desUoy. 

"  Let  the  queen  nold  BothweU  while  she  bath  him.  He  will  ever 
be  the  canker  of  her  estate  and  safety.  Princes  are  lost  by  security 
and  preserved  by  prevention.  I  have  seen  the  last  of  her  good  days 
and  all  ours  after  his  liberty." 

Mr.  Tytler  and  other  writers  who  have  taken  a  more  favourable 
view  of  tne  moral  character  of  Raleigh  than  we  can  possibly  adopt, 
have  raised  some  doubu  as  to  the  precise  dote  of  this  letter  i  hut  IJie 
date  signifies  little— it  may  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  Essex's 
first  disgrace,  or  at  the  time  of  his  second  imprisonment — it  matters 
not  when  it  was  written.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  its 
design  was  to  reoommend,  not  the  putting  of  Essex  to  death,  but 
only  what  Raleigh  called  in  his  dymg  speech  the  plucking  of  him 
down.  Some  of  the  words,  indeed,  seem  to  imply  that  the  earl's 
life  should  be  spared,  and  tliat  he  should  be  only  reduced  to  a  safe 
insignificance,  or  perhaps  kept  in  confinement.  But  even  this  inter* 
pretation  convicts  Raleigh  of  having  behaved  with  sntScient  ingrati' 
tude  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  friend.  We  believe,  on  the  evl- 
denceof  ills  own  writings,  that  the  heart  of  Raleigh  was  chastened 
by  misfortune  ;  that  he  came  out  of  the  Tower  a  much  better  man 
than  he  entered  it ;  but,  to  propose  him  at  any  period  of  his  life  as  a 
high  moral  example  and  model,  is  worse  than  ridiculous. 
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statesman,  poet — the  univergal  Raleigh,  who  was 
then  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age ; — 

"  Evan  toeh  U  Time,  thattalcei  OD  tntrt 
Our  youth,  oiir  joyi,  our  kll  we  have. 

And  pKyi  u*  but  with  a^  and  da«t: 
Who,  in  tlie  darlt  and  lilent  vrtTV, 
When  wo  have  wander'd  all  our  ways. 
Shut!  up  the  itory  of  our  dayiV* 

King  James  made  a  merit  of  ttiis  execution  with 
the  court  of  Spain  :  the  people  set  it  down  to  his 
eternal  disgrace. 

•  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Queen  Anne,  who  bad  interceded 
warmly  but  in  vain  in  his  favour ;  and  by  a  war  into 
which  James  found  himself  dragged,  in  spite  of 
his  soul,  and  in  which,  thoi^h  it  was  conducted 
with  no  spirit,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  miss 
the  genius  and  bravery  of  Raleigh. 

The  country  of  Bohemia,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  was  occupied  by  an  interesting 
people,  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonian  family  of 
nations.  The  Ctecbes,  or  Bohemians  as  they  were 
called  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  governed  by  an  elective  king 
of  their  own  choosing  till  the  year  1526,  when  the 
house  of  Austria,  a  house  which  has  gained  more 
by  fortunate  marriages  than  by  arms,  obtained  the 
Boveieignty  through  the  union  of  Ferdinand  I.  with 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  II.  Long  before  this  event, 
sects  had  arisen  in  the  country  inimical  to  the  Church 
of  Rome :  Conrad  Stekua,  John  Milicz,  and  Mathias 
Janowa,  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  raised  their  voices  against  some 
fundamental  doctrines,  for  which  the  Pope  pro- 
ceeded against  them  as  heretics.  They  were  obliged 
to  seek  rduge  in  Poland,'  where  they  continued  to 
preach  their  doctrines,  which  were  not  eradicated 
in  Bohemia  by  their  persecution.  The  reader  will 
remember  thilt  our  unfortunate  King  Richard  II. 
married  a  Bohemian  princess,  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  as  she  was  called  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  people.  At  her  death  in  1394,  many  per- 
sons of  her  household  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  her  native  country,  returned  thither  and  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  doctrines  of  our  first  reformer 
Wycliffe.  At  the  same  period,  a  considerable  inter- 
course existed  between  the  universities  of  Prague 
and  Oxford;  English  students  occasionally  fre- 
quented the  former — Bohemian  students  the  latter. 
HieronymuB  of  Prague,  the  friend  of  John  Huss, 
and  in  the  end  his  companion  at  the  stake,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  returned  from  Oxford  about  the  year 
1400.  He  probably  assisted  Huss  when,  shortly 
after,  that  reformer  translated  all  the  works  of  Wyc- 
liffe which,  aided  by  the  preaching  of  Huss,  had 
a  much  greater  effect  in  Bohemia  than  in  England. 
Huss  was  burned  in  1414  by  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  but  his  opinions  survived  him, 
and,  when  Luther  began  his  great  work  about  a 
century  af^er,  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians  be- 
came ready  converts.  Their  religious  feelings 
allied  themselves  with  the   hereditary   hostility 

*  Raleigh'f  workt.    It  tt  said  that  he  wrota  Ihcie  lism  on  a  blank 
laaf  of  Ua  llible  th«  night  bebro  hi*  execution. 


which  existed  between  the  Slavonian  and  the  Ger- 
man races,  and  with  their  nationality  and  jealousy 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  remained  steadfast 
in  its  attachment  to  the  Roman  church,  and  which 
was  not  very  scrupulous  in  performing  its  eng^e- 
ment  to  maintain  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nation.*  There  followed  a  series  of  insur- 
rections and  sanguinary  conflicts ;  but  in  the  year 
1609,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  conceded  the  boon  of 
religious  freedom  to  Bohemia,  formally  acknow- 
ledging by  treaty  the  right  of  every  man  there  to 
worship  God  in  bis  own  way.  This  treaty  was  not 
very  religiously  observed  by  Rodolph's  successor; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  the 
Protestant  Bohemians  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  toleration :  their  aim  and  object  was  to  es- 
tablish their  own  faith  as  the  only  or  the  dominant 
church,  and  to  snatch  their  old  Slavonian  crown 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Tudesque  house  of  Austria 
— to  restore  the  nationality  in  all  respects.  The 
latter  aim  was  natural  and  honourable,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Protestant  Bohemians  had  not  all 
adopted  the  same  branch  of  the  Reformation  ;  some 
were  Lutherans,  some  Calvinists ;  and  these  sec- 
tions hated  each  other  as  much  as  they  did  the 
Pope  and  the  Devil.  The  Catholics  also  were  still 
numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies. Hence  the  national  cause  was  sacrificed,  for 
the  people  were  divided  against  themselves.  The 
Calvinists,  the  most  numerous  or  the  boldest,  b^an 
the  quarrel  this  time  by  seizing  some  lands,  which 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  archbinhop  of  Prague  and 
the  Abbot  of  Brunaw,  to  build  Protestant  churches 
upon.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  a  decision  in  their  favour. 
Thereupon  the  Calvinists  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
deliberated  dining  two  whole  days,  and  upon  the 
third  day  (the  23rd  of  May  1618)  they  repaired 
well  armed  to  the  castle  of  Prague,  where  the 
council  of  state  was  sitting,  and  after  some  alterca- 
tion flung  Martinitz  Slavatta  and  Philip  Fabricius, 
members  of  the  council  and  zealous  Papists,  out  of 
the  windows  into  the  castle  ditch.  The  Catholics 
said  that  the  lives  of  these  men  were  saved  by  a 
miracle,  but  it  appears  that  there  was  plenty  of 
mud  and  water  in  the  ditch,  so  that  they  fell  in  soft 
places.  Immediately  after  their  imceremonious 
ejection.  Count  Thurn,  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, delivered  a  spirited  harangue  to  the  people, 
telling  them  that  the  privileges  of  their  old  and  free 
kingdom  had  been  violated,  their  religion  made 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  princes  not  their  own, 
that  their  crown  had  been  converted  into  a  revenue 
and  inheritance  for  a  foreign  house,  that  the  sove- 
reign who  claimed  to  rule  over  them  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  abhorrence  of  all  Protestants, 
and  was  governed  by  that  sort  of  religious  priests 
and  people,  who  detested,  with  an  equal  aversion, 
the  liberty  and  the  belief  of  the  Bohemians ;  and 

•  Some  Inteieaitng  informatioo  reganllng  the  hiator;  of  religion 
amoQK  the  tk>hem1aai,  and  other  people  of  Oio  Slavonian  ilock,  Itaii 
been  rccoutly  gircu  by  Connt  Valerian  Krasinski.  a  P.ili«1i  exile.  In 
the  Drftrolumo  of  hii  "  Hiitorical  Sketch  of  the  llixt,  Fnigrcai,  and 
Decline  of  the  Kcformatlon  lu  roiand."    Londoni  1338. 
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be  ended  by  assuring  them  that  their  lot  was  drawn, 
that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  liberty  or  the 
icaflbld.     The  CalTimsts  to  a  man  flocked  round 
the  national  banner ;  but  the  Lutherans  and  the  Ca- 
diolica  remained  loyal  to  the  house  of  Austria,  or 
were  neutral.     In  a  very  shwt  time  most  of  the 
fintresses  were  taken,  two  armies  were  ndsed,  a 
manifesto  was  published,  and  a  proyisional  goTem- 
ment  established.    The  old  Emperor  Matthias  of- 
fered an  amnesty,  and  propoted  that  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel  should  be  referred  to  the  amicable 
arbitration  of  the  two  Catholic  Electors  of  Meotz 
and  Bairaria,  and  the  two  Protestant  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  the  Palatinate ;  but  the  Bohemians 
who  were  greatly  encouraged  by  seeing  the  insur- 
rection spread  into  the  provinces  of  Lusatia,  Sile- 
sia, and  Moravia,  rqected  the  proposal.    Tlie  old 
Emperor  died  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  JI.,  a  weak  and 
bigoted  prince.     The  Bohemians  reviving  the  old 
principle,  that  their  crown  was  elective,  that  their 
sovereign  was  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  ofiered 
the  dai^erous  honour  to  two  of  the  princes  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  Emperor  as  arbitrators — 
first  to  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  refused 
it,  and  then  to  the  Elector  Palatine.    The  Palatine 
Frederick,  without  taking  counsel  of  his  honour, 
without  making  a  proper  estimate  of  his  means  to 
resist  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  house   of  Austria,  and  blindly  counting  upon 
the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
Ei^and,  as  chief  of  the  Protestant  interests,  ac- 
ceded the  invitations  of  the  Bohemians,  or  rather 
of  ibeCalvinist  insurgents,  hastened  with  his  family 
to  Prague,  and  was  crowned  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 1619.*     Frederick  had  declared  that  the  finger 
of  God  was  made  visible  in  his  election ;  the  Pro- 
testants abroad  considered  it  as  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  obtained  over  the  Papists,  and  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  England  were  disposed  to  view  it  in  the 
same  light     Nobody  looked  coolly  at  the  question 
as  a  political  one :     Abbot,  the  primate,  declared 
that  the  Palatine  ought  to  follow  where  God  led 
him,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  thought  that  a 
holy  war  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.     In  a  short 
time,  the  cry  for  war  spread  throughout  Scotland 
and  England,  and   became  louder  and    louder, 
when  news   arrived   that    immense  preparations 
were  making  by  the  Catholic  powers  to  drive  "Fre- 
derick not  only  from  Bohemia,  but  also  out  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.     James  was  astounded,  and 
gored  by  the  horns  of  several  dilemmas.   Could  he, 
who  had  declared,  written,  and  preached  against 
die  transfer  of  crowns  on  religious  pretexts,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  people   and  popular  revolutions, 
wilt  the  Bohemians  against  their  lawful  sovereign 
Wd  the  Emperor?    But  could  he,  on  the  other 
land,  remain  quiet  and  see  his  aon-in-law  ruined  ? 

*  Tnittkk  did  "iMt  cvea  w*tt  for  iha  Irttan  of  tlw  antiUHdar  he 
W  4b|iuehed  to  England  to  cooiult  whh  Jamea,  who  wbrly  pro- 
pfeticd  noa  rhe  bcfimiioK,  Ihat  the  nnilntaUli(  would  miacany, 
•adlnoha  hia  aonto-lnr  in  min  and  diigiace. 

VOL.  in. 


the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  his  only  daughter 
swallowed  up  ?  Could  he,  as  a  Protestant  monarch, 
witness  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  powers  ? 
But,  on  the  other  side,  what  sympathy  could  he  feel 
with  Calvinists  ?  If  he  assisted  his  son-in-law,  he 
should  lose  that  Spanish  daughter-in-law  elect, 
and  that  rich  dower,  his  heart  had  so  long  yearned 
after.  If  he  should  enter  into  the  war  without 
money  in  his  treasury,  without  ships  in  his  arse- 
nals, what  chance  had  he  of  success?  But  then, 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  inflamed  state  of  his  sub- 
jects* minds,  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  try  to  re- 
main at  peace?  He  procrastinated,  equivocated, 
and  shuffled.  He  told  the  Protestant  envoys  from 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  that  he  would  assuredly 
support  the  true  faith,  and  aid  his  dear  son  :  he  told 
Gondomar  that  the  Palgrave  was  a  villain,  a  usur- 
per, and  he  gave  his  royal  word  that  he  would  no' 
assist  him  and  the  confederate  princes.  But  when, 
while  Frederick  was  in  his  new  kingdom,  the  Ca- 
tholics fell  might  and  main  upon  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, the  cry  of  indignation  in  England  was  so 
terrifying  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  something 
more  than  talk,  and,  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
his  principles,  he  thought  he  might  assist  his  son- 
in-law  in  his  own  patrimonial  states,  if  he  meddled 
not  with  Bohemia.  After  sending  ambassadors  to 
Brussels  and  Madrid  on  negotiations  that  proved 
altogether  fruitless,  he  raised  and  equipped  four 
thousand  volunteers,  who,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Essex,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Vere,  proceeded  by  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
Palatinate.  This  force  was  too  small  and  too  late 
to  be  of  much  service;  but  in  the  raising  of  it 
James  had  completely  exhausted  his  means  and 
his  credit,  and  he  found  himself  again  driven  to 
the  hard  necessity  of  thinking  about  a  parliament. 
A.D.  1621. — James  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  16th  of  January,  taking  care  to  give  in 
his  proclamation  as  many  unconstitutional  directions 
or  commands,  touching  what  sort  of  members  the 
people  should  elect,  as  he  had  done  in  1604.  At  the 
same  time,  he  warned  the  people  not  "  to  presume 
talk  or  write  saucily  of  the  arcana  imperii,  or  state 
affairs."*  The  session  did  not  actually  commence 
till  the  30th  of  January,  when  James  delivered 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  conciliatory  speech. 
He  well  knew  how  much  that  alliance  was  hated, 
and  he  asserted  that  he  had  no  particular  disposi- 
tion towards  the  Spanish  match  ;  he  even  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors, 
"  that  bred  an  abruption,"  and  that  at  the  last  par- 
liament, "  there  came  up  a  strange  kind  of  beasts 
called  undertakers,  which  had  done  mischief."  He 
gave  promises  of  better  government  for  the  future, 
and  then  with  a  bold  nee  aaked  for  liberal  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  war  in  the  Palatinate,  which  he 
said  he  was  determined  to  preserve  for  his  son-in- 
law.  The  commons  were  ready  enough  to  vote 
supplies  for  this  popular  war, but,  before  giving  their 
money,  they  requested  the  King  to  be  more  rigor- 
ous with  regard  to  the  Papists,  upon  whom  they 
*  Camdeiti— Rthmi. 
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laid  the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  in  Bohemia,  and 
they  asked  satisfaction  for  the  imprisonment  of  four 
of  their  members  at  the  close  of  the  last  parliament. 
James  promised  in  general  terms  to  attend  to  their 
requests  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  February  they  voted 
two  subsidies.    Then  he  told  them,  that  though 
the  supply  was  small,  he  preferred  it  to  millions, 
because  it  was  so  freely  given,  and  he  promised 
again  that  he  would  check  popery,  and  respect  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  parliament.     The  Commons 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  patent  monopolists, 
who  robbed  the  people,  and  shared  their  spoils  with 
the  government  or  with  the  courtiers.     Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  and  his  partner  Sir  Francis  Mitchell, 
a  justice  of  peace,  were  particularly  obnoxious. 
Mompesson,  seeing  that  the  Court  had  abandoned 
him  as  a  scape-goat,  fled  beyond  sea;  Mitchell 
was  taken,  voted  .by  the  Commons  to  be  incapable 
of  being  in  the  commission,  and  sent  by  them  to 
the  Tower.     As  the  Lords  had  never  shown  any 
alacrity  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  Lower  House 
had  taken  all  this  upon  themselves,  and  in  so 
doing  had   clearly  exceeded    their    jurisdiction. 
Coke,  who  was  not  without  a  hope  of  implicating 
Bacon  with  Mompesson,  took  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  case,  and  proved  to  the  Commons  that  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  it  would  be  by  joining 
with  the  Lords  in  an  impeachment.  The  Commons 
then  requested  a  conference,  at  which  they  in- 
formed u»e  other  House  generally  as  to  the  offence ; 
and  then  the  Lords,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
enquiry,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties,  sent  for  the  Commons  and  delivered  judg- 
ment, which  was,  that  Mompesson  and  Mitchell 
should  be  degraded  from  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
fined,  and  imprisoned.      James,  who  had  been 
frightened  out  of  endeavours  he  was  making  to 
save  them,  came  forward  to  express  his  detestation 
of  their  oflfence,  and  to  increase  the  severity  of  their 
punishment.     By  a  very  unusual  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  it  was  settled  that  Sir  Giles  should  be 
banished  for  life.     Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  At- 
torney-General, who  was  connected  with  the  illegal 
practices,  and  who  boldly  charged  Buckingham 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  with  being  a  partaker  in 
them,  was  condemned  to  two  heavy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment for  life.     The  ball,  once  set  a-going 
down  such  a  foul  and  slippery  declivity, was  not  likely 
to  stop  soon.   Sir  John  Bonnet,  judge  of  the  preroga- 
tive court,  was  impeached  for  corruption  in  his  office ; 
and  Doctor  Field,  now  bishop  of  Landafi;  was  im- 
peached for  being  concerned  in  a  matter  of  bribery 
in  the  Chancery  Court.      The   Lord   Chancellor 
Bacon,  whose  own  hour  was  coming,  said  truly  that 
corruption  was  the  vice  of  the  time.     Within  not 
many  days  after.  Bacon  was  impeached  himself  for 
corruption  in  his  high  office.     Coke  took  a  promi- 
nent share    in  this  business;   but  Buckingham 
wanted  the  seals  for  his  creature.  Bishop  Williams. 
James  had  never  had  much  afiection  for  Bacon, 
and,  even  if  that  wonderfiil  man  had  been  as  inno- 
cent as  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  he  would  have 
been  degraded.    A  rep6rt  <rf  a  committee  of  the 
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Lower  House  to  enquire  into  abuses  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  recommended  proceedings  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount  St.  Albans* — "  a  man 
endued  with  all  parts  both  of  nature  and  art,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Phillips,  who  reported  for  the  commit- 
tee, "  as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  being  not 
able  to  say  enough ;"  (the  most  violent,  the  most 
incensed  at  his  dishonesty,  could  not  withhold  tbeir 
admiration  of  his  genius ;)  and  the  Commons,  having 
been  told  by  the  King  to  proceed  fearlessly,  charged 
him  before  the  Lords  with  twenty-two  several  acts 
of  bribery  and  corruption.     A  constitutional  timi- 
dity, united  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  still 
more  perhaps,  the  certainty  that  the  Court  had  de- 
voted him  to  ruin,  made  Bacon's  heart  sink  within 
him  I     He  took  to  his  bed,  wrote  an  affecting  letter 
to  the  Lords,  and  prayed  for  time  that  he  might 
recover  from  his  sickness,  and  prepare  his  defence. 
He  was  gratified  in  this  respect,  for  the  two  Houses 
adjourned  from  the  27th  of  M  arch  to  the  Hth  of 
April.    In  that  interval,  the  falling  chancellor  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King.     On  the  24th 
of  April,  a  week  after  the  re-assembling  of  parlia- 
ment. Bacon  sent  his  submission,-  and  a  confession 
in  general  terms  to  the  Lords,  which,  it  appears, 
was  presented  by  Prince   Charles.     "  This  poor 
gentleman,"  writes  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  "  mounted 
above    pity,  fell  down  below  it:     his    tongue, 
that   was   the  glory  of  his    time  for  eloquence 
(that  tuned  so  many  sweet  harangues),  was  like 
a  forsaken  harp,  hung  upon  the  willows,  whilst 
the  waters  of  affliction  overflowed  the  banks.   And 
now,  his  high-flying  orations  are  humbled  to  sup- 
plications, and  thus  he  throws  himself  and  cause, 
at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  before  he  was  condemned." 
His  humble  submission   he  said,  came   from  a 
wasted  spirit  and  oppressed  mind,  firom  the  midst 
of  a  state  of  as  great  affiction  as  a  mortal  man 
might  endure,  honour  being  above  life.     Still,  he 
continued,  he  found  gladness  in  some  things :  the 
first  being,  "  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  protection  to 
him  against  guiltiness,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a 
golden  work.     The  next ;  after  this  example,  it  is 
like  that  judges  will  fly  from  anything  in  the  lila- 
ness  of  corruption  (though  it  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance) as  from  a  serpent;  which  tendis  to  the 
purging  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them 
to  their  true  honour  and  splendour.     And  in  these 
two  points,  (God  is  my  witness),  though  it  be  my 
fortune  to  be  the  anvil  upon  which  these  two  effects 
are  broken  and  wrought,  I  take  no  small  comfcwt." 
He  told  the  Lords,  his  "  judges,  under  God  and 
his  lieutenant"   (the  King),  that  he  understood 
some  justification  had  been  expected  from  him, 
but  that  the  only  justification  he  would  make  should 
be  out  of  Job,  and  that  he  should  justify  with  Job 
in  these  words, — "  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did 
Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom." 
He  then  proceeded :— "  It  resteth  therefore,  that 
without  fig  leaves  I  do  ingenuously  confess   and 

•  Bacon  had  bfen  t»l»ed  to  the  titte  of  ViMonnt  St.  AlbMU  on  th« 
ZJih  ol  January  of  Ibis  MDo  year. 
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•eknawledge  that,  having  undentood  the  particulars 
of  die  chwge,  not  formally  tma  the  house,  but 
oioafh  to  inform  my  conscience  and  memory,  I 
find  matter  sufficient  and  full,  both  to  move  me  to 
desert  my  defence,  and  to  moye  your  lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  me.     Neither  will  I  trouble 
yom'  Lordships  by  singling  these  particulars,  which 
I  think  might  fall  off.     Quid  te  exempta  juvat 
tpinis  de  milUhus  una7     Neither  will  I  prompt 
your  Lordships  to  observe  upon  the  proofs  where 
they  come  not  home,  or  to  scruple  touching  the 
credits  of  die  witnesses.     Neither  will  I  represent 
to  yoor  Lordships,  how  far  a  defence  might,  in 
divers  things,  extenuate  the  ofiFence,  in  respect  of 
efae'time  and  manner  of  the  guilt,  or  the  like  cir- 
crnnstancea;*  but  only  leave  these  things  to  spring 
out  of  your  more  noble  thoughts,  and  observations 
of  the  evidence,  and  examinations  themselves,  and 
charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the 
eharge,  here  and  there,  as  God  shall  put  into  your 
minds,  and  to  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  piety 
and  grace."  Having,  as  he  said,  spoken  to  their  lord- 
ships as  judges,  he  would  say  a  few  words  to  them  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  his  cause 
to  their  noble  minds  and  magnanimous  affections. 
He  told  them  a  story  out  of  Livy,  to  show  that  the 
qneitioning  of  men  in  eminent  places  had  the  same 
eflect  as  their  punishment ;  adding,  "  My  humble 
desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take  the  seals  into 
his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfal,  and  may 
■erve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of  my 
fcults."     He  hoped  that  the  peers  "  would  behold 
their  chief  pattern,  the  king, — a  king  of  incompa- 
rable demency,  and  whose  head  is  inscrutable  for 
wudom  and  goodness, — a  prince  whose  like  had 
not  been   seen  these  hundred  years,— a  prince 
who  deserved  to  be  made  memorable  by  records  of 
acts  mixed  of  mercy  and  justice."     "  And  your- 
selves," continued  Bacon,  "  are  nobles  (and  com- 
passion ever  beateth  in  the  veins  of  noble  blood) 
or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the  servants  of  Him 
that  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax.     You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  change 
of  human  conditions,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from 
high  place."     He  told  them  that  corruption  and 
bribery  were  the  vices  of  the  time,  and  that  any 
reform  would,  in  the  beginning,  be  attended  with 
danger.     "  The  beginning  of  reformation,"  said 
he,  "  hath  the  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of 
Betheada ;  for  that  had  strength  to  cure  him  only 
that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath  strength  to 
hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  here,  and  go  no  farther." 
He  reminded  their  lordships  of  their  noble  feeling 
and  loving  afieetions  towards  him  as  a  member  of 
their  own  body,  and  concluded  his  remarkable 
letter  with  these  words  : — *^  And  therefore  my 
humble  suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  penitent 
inbmission  may  be  my  sentence,  the  loss  of  my 

*  When  the  fl«Toe  geaoral  attack  Snt  b«gan.  Bacon  wrote  to  the 
aiai?:— "  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  tioubled  founlain  of 
4<xKTapt  bean,  in  ade|nTed  habit  of  takiiuriewaida  topervert  jua* 
tiiit,  hoverer,  I  may  b«  &miV  and  pirMt*  o/M«  oiiUM  </U«  tiaw." 


seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships  would 
recommend  me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon 
for  all  that  is  past.  God's  holy  spirit  be  among 
you."*  But  the  lords  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
submission,  humble  as  it  was,  nor  with  this  general 
and  vague  confession ;  and  though  they  excused 
him  from  appearing  as  a  criminal  at  their  bar, 
they  exacted  from  him  a  distinct  confession  to  all 
the  charges  specifically  brought  against  him.  He 
then  wrote  and  signed  a  confession  of  particulars ; 
and  to  a  deputation  of  the  lords,  who  waited  upon 
him  to  know  whether  this  paper  was  his  own 
voluntary  act,  he  said,  with  tears,  "  It  is  my  act, 
— my  hand, — my  heart  Oh,  my  lords,  spare  a 
broken  reed."  Our  own  hearts  ache  at  this  sad 
spectacle. 

On  the  30th  of  April  his  second  confession  was 
read  in  the  Lords,  who,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in- 
formed the  Lower  House  that  they  were  ready  to 
pronounce  sentence  against  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, if  it  pleased  the  House,  with  the  Speaker, 
to  come  and  demand  judgment.  So  the  House 
went  up,  and  the  Speaker  demanded  judgment. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (sitting  as  Speaker  in  the 
higher  House)  said  that  the  lords  had  duly  consi- 
dered of  the  complaints  presented  by  the  commons 
against  the  Lord  Yerulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  found  him  guilty, 
as  well  by  oath  of  witnesses  as  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, of  those  and  many  other  corruptions,  for 
which  they  had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  answer ; 
and  upon  his  sincere  protestation  of  sickness,  they, 
admitting  his  excuse  of  absence,  had  yet  notwith- 
standing proceeded  to  his  judgment,  namely, — 
That  he  be  fined  40,000/. ;  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  made  inca- 
pable to  bear  ofiice  in  the  commonwealth ;  never 
to  sit  in  parliament;  nor  to  come  within  the  verge, 
which  is  within  twelve  miles,  of  the  court.f  Bacon 
had  not  40,000/. — so  steadily  had  his  expense  kept 
pace  with  his  increasing  income  that  he  probably 
had  not  40,000  pence.  James  was  pleased  to 
remit  the  fine,  which  he  never  could  have  paid, 
and  to  liberate  him  from  the  Tower  after  a  pro 
forma  imprisonment  of  two  days.  Such  a  man 
could  not  be  without  his  Wends  and  admirers — 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville  and  others  adventured  to  speak  in  his  favour; 
and,  apart  from  politicians  and  courtiers,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  high  and  honest  minds  that 
revered  the  philosopher,  the  wit,  the  scholar, 
though  thev  condemned  and  despised  the  chan- 
cellor. It  IS,  at  all  events,  a  sort  of  consolation  to 
know  that,  when  Bacon  took  his  departure  from 
the  verge  of  the  court,  a  beggared  and  disgraced 
man,  he  was  not  wholly  forsaken  even  in  that 
time-serving  generation.  On  that  day,  as  Prince 
Charles  was  returning  from  hunting,  "  he  espied  a 
coach,  attended  with  a  goodly  troop  of  horsemen," 
who  it  seems  were  gathered  together  to  wait  upon 
the  chancellor  to  his  house  at  Gorhambury,  at  the 
time  of  his  declension.     At  which  the  prince 

•  Bacon't  Works.  t  Journals. 
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•miled;  "Well,  dowe^what  we  can,"  said  lie, 
"  this  man  BC0Tn8  to  go  out  like  a  snuff."*  He  had 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  scroll  of  the  immortals 
— he  had  written  his  greatest  works  before  his 
fall :  his  History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  some  other 
things,  were  produced  after  his  disgrace.  If  he 
had  satisfied  himself  with  these  ennobling  pursuits 
— if  he  had  remained  quiet  in  the  beautiAil  soli- 
tudes of  Gorhambury,  which  lie  like  a  piece  of 
Paradise  under  the  ancient  town  of  St.  Alban's, 
he  would  have  risen  into  respect,  even  personally, 
from  the  moment  he  fell  from  power ;  but  so  mean 
was  this  great  man's  soul,— so  dependant  was  he 
for  his  gratifications  on  money,  and  place,  and 
court  honour,  that  he  struggled  and  begged  inces- 
santly, and  wrote  the  most  humiliating  of  letters 
for  the  light  of  the  king's  countenance,  for  a  pen- 
sion, for  some  fresh  employment.  The  king,  the 
favourite  Buckingham,  the  prince,  received  these 
letters,  and  despised  the  man  that  could  write 
them.  At  times  his  baseness  and  flattery  were 
closely  allied  to  impiety.  He  wrote,  for  example, 
to  the  prince,  that  he  hoped,  as  his  father,  the  king, 
had  been  his  creator,  so  he,  the  son,  would  be  his 
redeemer.t 

The  Commons  had  scarcely  made  this  session 
memorable  by  the  impeachment  of  high  delin- 

J[uent8,  when  they  proceeded  to  make  it  disgrace- 
ill  by  a  spiteful  and  meanly  tyrannical  prosecution 
— a  glaring  instance  of  vulgar,  savage  mtolerance. 
There  was  one  Edward  Floyde,  a  Ci^olic  of  good 
family,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for  debt  or  popery, 
or  both,  who  sorely  ofiended  Protestant  ears  by 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  Catholic  arms  against 
the  new  king  of  Bohemia,  or  by  saying,  simply 
(for  this  was  the  burden  of  the  matter),  that  Prague 
was  taken,  and  goodman  Palgrave  and  goodwife 
Palgrave  had  taken  to  their  heels.  For  this 
offence,  which  was  not  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
pettiest  court,  the  Commons,  in  a  headlong  fiiry, 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  three  different  places,  and  to  be 
carried  from  place  to  place  on  a  horse  without  a 
saddle,  and  with  his  face  turned  to  the  tail.  But 
the  next  day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  telling  the 
Commons  that  his  majesty  thanked  them  for  their 
zeal ;  but,  lest  it  should  transport  them  to  incon- 
veniences, he  would  have  them  reconsider  whether 
they  could  sentence  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  who  had  not  offended  against  didr  house 
or  any  member  of  it ;  and  whether  they  could  sen- 
tence a  denying  party  without  the  oath  of  wit- 
nesses.}  His  majesty  further  reminded  them  that 
the  judicial  power  of  parliament  did  not  belong  to 
the  Commons  alone ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  message 
he  desired  them  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  leave  the  case  of  Floyde  in  his  hands. 
Nothing  could  well  be  clearer  than  that  the  Com- 

•  Aalien*  CoqvliiuU*.  t  Howdl. 

t  The  Caaoinoiii  had  proitwded  npoD  decUratioiu  at  lb*  ehtpUlo 
of  tbe  Flart  (ad  ollurn.  Floyde,  to  a  letter  to  Uie  Ung,  deoied  the 
««id*. 


mons  had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  as  they  had 
so  recently  done,  and  confessed  it,  too,  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson ;  but,  now,  instead  of 
yielding  the  point,  they  debated  it  long  and  loudly, 
and  persisted  in  theur  first  votes.  James,  who 
for  once  was  perfectly  right,  asked  them  to  show 
precedents— they  had  none  to  show.  The  Lords 
requested  a  conference ;  and  this,  with  the  decla- 
ration of  Noye,  that  the  matter  of  judicature  clearly 
remained  with  the  Upper  House,  led  the  Commons 
to  yield.  The  difference  was  merely  between  the 
two  Houses — a  conflict  of  privileges :  but  Lords 
and  Commons  were  alike  ready  to  be  unmerciful 
to  the  poor  offender ;  and  the  Lords,  "  to  keep  up 
a  good  understanding  between  the  two  Houses," 
augmented  the  severity  of  the  original  sentence. 
The  fine  of  1000/.  was  raised  to  5000/.  Whipping 
at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster 
Hall  was  added  to  the  infamous  punishment  of  the 
pillory :  Floyde  was  to  be  degraded  from  his  rank 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  held  an  infamous  person, 
and,  as  a  climax  to  all  this  brutality  and  injustice,  he 
was  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  life.  Prince 
Charles,  to  ms  honour,  interfered  and  obtained  the 
remission  of  the  whipping;  but  the  imfortunate 
man,  it  appears,  underwent  the  rest  of  the  atrocious 
sentence.  The  king  was  what  we  have  seen  ;  but, 
assuredly,  lords,  commons,  and  people,  had  yet 
mucb  to  learn, — ^had  yet  to  free  themselves  from 
some  of  the  worst  of  vices  ere  there  could  be  any 
rational  hope  of  true  liberty  and  good  government. 
In  the  whole  of  this  particular  business  the  blame 
rests  with  them ;  for  James  had  been  talked  into 
something  like  a  jealousy  of  his  own  sou-in-law, 
who,  though  in  reality  rather  a  contemptible  person- 
age, was  constantly  represented  by  the  Calvinistic 
Puritans  as  a  great  and  godly  prince,  the  champioa 
of  the  true  faith ;  and  James  would  certainly  of 
himself  have  punished  no  man  for  talking  of  his 
defects  and  calling  him  goodman  Palgrave. 

The  king  considered  that  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  conciliate  the  Commons  in  this  session,  but 
still  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  voting  the  fresh 
supplies  which  he  needed.  Therefore,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  as  they  were  going  on  in  full  career  with 
other  bills  for  reformation  of  abuses,  for  the  check- 
ing of  popery,  &c.,  he  unexpectedly  announced  his 
intention  of  proroguing  the  parliament  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  Commons  petitioned  for  a 
longer  time.  The  king  offered  them  a  fortnight, 
which  they  considered  too  little ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  to  November,  by  commission, 
after  a  unauimotu  declaration  made  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  entered  on  record  in  the  Journals,  of 
their  resolution  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
palatinate.* 

It  was,  indeed,  time  to  be  stirring  if  they  meant 
to  keep  the  Palatine  from  utter  ruin.  In  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year  (1620) 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  his  own  relative,  but  bitter  enemy  and  rival, 
*  Jouiiuli.— Ruihwoitb. 
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{he  Bake  of  Bavtma,  and  by  the  feinous  Tilly, 
gMoed  8  decisive  Tictory  over  him  in  the  neigh- 
boorbood  of  Prague,  drove  him  from  that  city, 
what  he  had  been  king  twelve  months  all  but 
three  days,  took  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  stand- 
iids,  and  a  gteat  treasure  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
touch,  and  which,  if  properly  and  timely  employed, 
might  have  given  him  the  advant^;e  over  his  ene- 
mies.    He  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Breslaw,  leaving  the  heads  of  his  party  in  Prague 
to  be  victims  to   their  enraged  enemies.    From 
Breslaw  he  got  to  Berlin,  and  thence  to  the  Hague 
in  Holland,   "having  made  a  long  progress,  or 
Tstber  a  pilgrimage,  about  Germany."*    During 
ths  flight  the  fair  and  captivating  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  was  styled  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
when  she  could  no  longer  be  called  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mit,  was  fiar  advanced  in  pregnancy.    The  princes 
•f  line  Protestant  union,  to  whom  the  Palatine  had 
intrusted  the  defence  of  his  patrimonial  possessions 
darii^  his  absence  in  Bohemia,  were  no  match  for 
the  great  Italian  general  Spinola,  with  his  army 
of  "  old  tough  blade8"t  and  veteran  commanders. 
They  lost  town  after  town,  and  were  constantly 
outmanceuvFed  or  beaten  by  very  inferior  forces. 
The  4000  English  were  far  too  few,  and  their 
generals  too  unskilful,  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
war.     The   petty  princes  were  jealous  of  each 
other;  they  acted  upon  no  one  concerted  plan  of 
operations ;  and  when  they  were  all  put  to  the  ban 
fk  die  empire,  they  began  to  abandon  as  hopeless 
the  canse  of  the  Palatine,  who  soon  found  himself 
left  alone  in  the  war,  with  no  other  means  at  his 
disposal  than  the  weak  English  force  and  two  free 
corpc  commanded  by  a  younger  son  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  Count  Mansfeldt.    The  English 
threw  themselves  into  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  and 
Fimnkendael.     Brunswick  and  Mansfeldt  carried 
on  a  very  irr^ular,  partisan-like  warfare.     Sir 
Arthur    Chichester,    one    of    the    envoys,    said 
{dainly,  that  the  English  army  should  have  been 
greater  or  none  at  all ;  but  James  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  steady  wish  to  increase  it.    He 
fondly  fancied  that  he  could  reinstate  his  son-in- 
law,  and  make  up  all  those  differences, — which  even- 
toally  ran  into  the  "Thirty  Years' War,"  the  start- 
ing point  being  Bohemia, — by  his  admirable  skill  in 
diplomacy ;  and  he  continued  to  send  ambassadors 
in  all  directions,  with  instructions  that  were  very 
minute  and  deeply  laid,  but  frequently  contradic- 
tory the  one  to  the  other.    The  earls  of  Essex  and 
Oxford,  who  had  returned  from  the  palatinate, 
said  that  the  only  way  to  recover  that  country  was 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  the  English  people  not  only 
lielieved  them,  but  joined  in  tiieir  complaints  that 
the  money  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  retrieving 
the  national  honour  was  wasted    in   inglorious 
idlings.    The  discontents  of  these  two  noble  com- 
manden,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  gave 
neto  a  great  political  novelty — a  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
.    Daring  the  recess,  James,  acting,  it  is  said, 

•  BovcB.  t  Id. 


under  the  advice  of  Bishop  Williams,  to  whofn,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  all  lawyers,  he  had  given  the 
seals,  abolished,  |by  proclamation,  thirty-six  of  the 
most  oppressive  of  the  patents  and  monopolies,  and 
adopted  certain  regulations  meant  for  the  improve.- 
ment  and  protection  of  foreign  commerce.  These 
measures  were  calculated  to  put  the  Commons  and 
the  nation  in  good-humour ;  but  other  circumstances 
had  happened  that  tended  to  produce  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect.  The  pirates  of  Algiers  and  other 
ports  on  the  African  coast  had  for  some  years  been 
very  troublesome  to  all  the  flags  of  Europe.  Se- 
veral English  ships  trading  to  Smyrna  hiul  been 
plundered,  and  occasionally  the  Corsairs,  issuing 
from  the  Mediterranean,  had  made  prizes  on  the 
coast  of  England,  and  bad  carried  off  people  into 
slavery  from  the  coast  of  Ireland.  James  pro- 
posed that  the  different  Christian  powers  should 
unite  to  destroy  the  pirates'  chief  nest,  Algiers,  and 
bum  all  their  ships.  Spain,  whose  subjects  had 
suffered  most,  engaged  to  co-operate;  but  when 
the  time  came,  they  fell  short  of  the  promised  sup- 
ply, and  Sir  Robert  Mansell  sailed  to  Algiers  with 
an  insufScient  force  and  a  cramped  commission, 
by  which,  it  should  appear,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
timid,  needy  king  of  England  not  to  risk  his  ships. 
On  the  24th  fof  May  Mansell  sailed  up  to  the 
port,  and  the  English  sailors  soon  set  fire  to  the 
ships  and  galleys;  but  they  had  scarcely  retired 
when  the  Algerines,  assisted,  it  is  said,  by  a 
"  cataract  of  rain  which  hindered  the  working  of 
the  English  fire-works,"  put  out  the  flames,  re- 
covered their  ships,  brought  down  artillery, 
mounted  batteries  on  the  mole,  and  threw  booms 
across  the  harbour-mouth.  We  may  safely  cal- 
culate that  Mansell  did  not  much  expose  himself 
or  his  fleet,  for  he  lost  only  eight  men  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  brought  back  adl  his  ships  undamaged; 
in  fact  he  did  not  renew  the  attack,  and  all  the 
Algerine  ships  were  saved  with  the  exception  of 
two  that  were  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.*  This 
was  clearly  another  case  where  more  ought  to 
have  been  done  o>  'nothing  at  all.  The  pirates 
turned  their  whole  fury  against  the  flag  of  James, 
and,  within  a  few  months,  thirty-frre  English 
merchantmen  were  captured  by  them,  and  the 
crews  sold  as  slaves.  The  country  was  filled  with 
bitter  and  just  complaints,  when,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  parliament  re-assembled.  The 
king  lay  at  Royston  under  a  real  or  feigned  sick- 
ness ;  but,  by  his  orders,  Lord  Digby,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Houses,  explained  his  bootless 
embassies  into  Germany  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  plainly  hinted  was  now  hope- 
less unless  by  means  of  English  arms  and  English 
money.  There  were,  he  said  (with  a  very  con- 
siderable exaggeration),  yet  21,000  men  in  the 
Lower  Palatmate,  16,000  under  Count  Mansfeldt, 
and  5Q00  Englishmen,  now  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  who  would  cer- 
tainly mutiny  unless  they  got  their  pay.  But 
money  for  other  purposes,  and  more  men,  were 

•  HoweU. 
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needed  immediately,  and,  if  they  were  not  Bent, 
his  lordship  saw  no  chance  of  Buccess.  Lord  Cran- 
field,  the  treaaurer,  told  the  Commons  that,  to 
maintain  'a  sufficient  force  in  that  country  for  one 
year  would  require  900,000/. :  all  that  the  Com- 
mons would  vote  was  one  suhsidy,  which  would 
make  about  10,000/. !  We  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  this  parsimony ;  they  had  every  ground 
for  believing  that  the  money  would  have  been 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  the  Protestant  war; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  kept  up  by  the  court, 
they  knew  that  James  was,  at  the  very  moment, 
engaged  in  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  get  for  his  son  a 
Catholic  wife,  which,  according  to  most  of  them, 
would  be  a  bringing  back  of  Antichrist  into  the 
kingdom.  And,  indeed,  it  required  some  uncom- 
mon faculty  to  discover  how  James  should  wage  a 
fierce  war  with  the  whole  House  of  Austria  (for 
Spain  had  been  as  active  as  the  emperor  against 
hia  son-in-law)  and  intermarry  with  that  House  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  Commons,  moreover, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Lords,  were  exasperated  by 
fresh  stretches  of  the  prerogative.  Since  the 
adjournment  the  Earls  of  Oxfoi^  and  Southampton, 
SutcliflF,  Dean  of  Exeter,  Brise,  a  Puritan  preacher. 
Sir  Christopher  Neville,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who 
was  a  bold-spoken  member  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  the  great  constitutional  lawyer  and  antiquary 
Selden,  who  had  been  in  prison  before  for  differing 
in  opinion  with  the  king  and  the  bishops  in  the 
matter  of  tithes,  had  all  been  arbitrarily  arrested ; 
and  Coke,  whose  patriotic  vigour  increased  with 
his  years  and  his  disappointments  at  court,  and  who 
had  boldly  espoused  the  country  party — as  the 

nular  party  was  called — in  the  preceding  session, 
been  exposed  to  a  prosecution  for  various 
offences  and    malpractices  committed   when   he 


was  a  judge.*  It  was  felt  by  the  Commons  that 
all  this  severity  had  been  provoked  by  the  ex- 
pression of  liberal  opinions ;  and,  putting  aside 
Coke,  though  not  until  they  attempted  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  they  stood 
by  the  only  other  member  of  their  House,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  (against  whom  there  were  no  legal 
proceedings),  and,  as  he  was  sick  in  bed,  th^  sent 
two  members  to  wait  upon  him  and  hear  from  hia 
own  mouth  the  cause  of  his  arbitrary  arrest,  giving 
no  credit  whatever  to  the  declaration  of  Secretary 
Calvert,  that  he  had  not  been  committed  for  any 
parliamentary  matter.  Together  with  intelligence, 
of  these  proceedings,  James  received  information 
respecting  a  petition,  proposed  by  Coke  in  the 
Commons,  against  the  growth  of  popery  and  the 
Catholic  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (though 
Spain  was  not  named,  she  was  clearly  designated, 
and  set  down  as  the  worst  enemy  of  England  and 
Protestantism),  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  the  Palatinate — an  unreasonable 
prayer  when  they  would  not  trust  the  king  with 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  that  war.  The 
petition  encountered  a  strong  opposition  in  the 
House ;  those  who  supported  it  were  fain  to  agree 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  that  "  they  did  not 
mean  to  press'  on  the  king's  most  undoubted  and 
royal  prerogative  j"  and  it  neither  passed  nor  was 
very  likely  to  pass  when  James,  proud  of  his  find- 
ing the  Commons  in  error  in  two  cases  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  inflated  by  his  extravagant  notions 
of  prerogative,  and  enraged  and  transported  out  of 
all  discretion  by  this  bold  intermeddling  with  his 
arcana  imperii,  addressed  a  most  absolute  letter 

■  It  ii  uid  thit  bit  wih,  ihn  impUcmble  Lady  Hatton,  did  bvr 
heat  to  btini;  on  thU  protecutian,  and  that  ibo  was  priTately  aaaUled 
by  Bacon,  to  whom  the  was  boand,  even  in  liU  diagrace,  by  a  com- 
raanity  of  hatted  »(*iait  Coke. 
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toSirThnnas  Richardaon,  Speaker  of  the  House 
afComoMiis.      It  was  as  folluwa: — 

"Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lieard  by  divers  reports, 

to  (Rrgreat  grief,  that  our  distance  from  the  Houses 

tl  Ptrliunent,    caused.     t>y    out    indisposition   of 

iicaltli,  hath   emboldened    the    fiery  and  popular 

^t8  of  tome  of  the  OominonB  to  argue  and  debate 

Pvblidj  o(  matters   far    ctbove  their  reach  and  ca- 

Ptdty,  tending  to  our    his^^    dishonour  and  breach 

f  praogative  royal.      "Phese  are,  therefore,  to  com- 

!%iad  you  to  make    Ichowtl,  in  our  name,  unto  the 

mW  dut  none    therein     from    henceforth  do 

kioMk  with  anjTthine   concerning  our  govemment, 

iod  deep  matters    oi    state  ;    and,  namely,  not  to 

deal  with  oar  dear   son's    match  with  the  daughter 

«f  Spain,  nor  to  touch,  the    honour  of  that  king,  or 

any  other  of  ;out    firiencls    and  confederates ;  and 

alto  not  to  medd.le    ^i^th     any  man's  particulars, 

vhich  have  their  due  motion  in  any  of  our  ordinary 

courts  of  juBtiee.       And  -w^hereaa  we  hear  they  have 

tent  a  message  to    Sir  Sd.vrin  Sandys,  to  know  the 

letMos  of  his  late  restraint,  you  shall,  in  our  name, 

ntolve  them,  that  it  is  not  for  any  misdemeanor  of 

his  in  parliament  ;  hnt,  to  put  them  out  of  doubt  of 

any  question  of  that  nature  that  may  arise  among 

them  hereafter,    yon     shall  resolve  them,  in  our 

name,  that  we  thinlc    ourself  very  firee  and  able  to 

jKsivAi  ally  man's   misdemeanors  in  parliament,  as 

-well during  their  sitting  as  after;  which  we  mean 

not  to  spare  hereafter   upon  any  occasion  of  any 

Tnan'a  insolent     hehaviour   there   that    shall    te 

Bfflii«Uaed   unto    ns  :     and   if  they  have  already 

toodwd  any    of    these  points  which  we  have  for- 

Miieia,  in  any   petition   of  theirs  which  is  to  be 

sent  to  ua,  it  i#  "our  pleasure  that  you  tell  them 

that,  except  they  reform  it  before  it  comes  to  our 

hands,  wc  wVW  not   deign  the  hearing  nor  answer- 

ingofil." 

The  House  received  this  letter  with  less  warmth 
than  mig\it  have  been  expected,  but  they  were 
imaiumous,  or  nearly  so,  in  their  resolution  to  dis- 
approve of  and  resist  the  propositions  it  contained. 
They  drew  up  a  xemonstrance  in  firm  but  mild 
and  respcxtful  language,  telling  the  king  that  they 
could  not  conceive  how  his  honour  and  safety,  or 

(•  ^be  state  of  the  kingdom,  could  be  matters  unfit  for 
their   conuderation    in   parliament,  and  asserting 
their  iindoubted  right  of  liberty  of  speech  as  an 
isheritance  received  from  their  ancestors.    James 
replied  at  length,  showing  them  how  unfit  they 
were  for  entering  on  high  matters  of  government 
I         and  criticising  the  language  of  their  remonstrance. 
In  the  end  be  told  them  that,  although  he  could 
not  allow  of  the  atyle  of  calling  their  privileges  an 
iBMloabted  right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather 
have  wished  that  they  had  said  that  their  pri- 
vileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission 
erf'  lus  ancestors  and  himself,  yet,  as  long  as  they 
ooitfuned  themselves  withm  die  limits  of  their 
doty,  he  would  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as 
of  his  own  prerogative,  so  that  they  never  touched 
on  that  prerogative,  which  would  enforce  him  |or 
any  just  king  to  retiench  their  privileges.    This 


was  bringing  matters  to  an  istue :  this  was  an 
explicit  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  existed  only  by  suf- 
france,  at  depended  entirely  upon  what  the  court 
might  choose  to  consider  good  behaviour.  The 
assertion  exasperated  the  House  beyond  measure, 
and  Secretary.  Calvert  and  other  ministers  or 
courtiers  vainly  attempted  to  pacify  them  by  ad« 
mitting  that  the  king's  expressions  were  incapable 
of  defence,  and  caUing  titem  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen.  James,  in  a  fright,  wrote  a  letter  to  Calv^ 
to  qualify  what  he  had  said ;  but,  even  in  this  con- 
ciliatory epistle,  he  could  not  abstain  from  re- 
asserting tnat  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
House  were  not  of  undoubted  nght  and  inheritr 
ante  unless  they  were  so  from  their  being  granted 
by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne:  and  therefore,  on  the  memorable  18th  of 
December,  a  day  which  forms  an  era  in  constitu- 
tional history,  diey  drew  up  the  following  pro- 
testation t — 

^'  The  Commons,  now  assembled  in  parliament, 
being  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning 
sundry  Uberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament,  amongst  others  not  herein 
mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation  following  :— 
That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un^ 
doubted  birtmight  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects 
of  England;  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent 
sfiairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  redresa 
of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter 
ofcounsel  and  debate  in  parliament;  and  that,  in 
the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesseii 
every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same : 
that  the  Commons  in  parliament  have  like  liberty 
and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters,  in  such 
order  as,  in  their  judgments,  shall  seem  fittest; 
and  that  every  such  member  of  the  said  House 
hath  like  fireedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment, and  molestation  (other  than  by  the  censure 
of  the  House  itselO<  for  or  concerning  any  bill, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or 
matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament 
business ;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  said  members  be 
complained  of  and  questioned  for  anything  said  or 
done  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  showed  to 
the  king,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  Com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king 
give  credence  to  any  private  information."  After 
a  long  and  spirited  debate  (it  lasted  till  the  unusual 
hour  of  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  being  carried  on 
even  by  candle-light  !*)  the  Commons  entered  this 
protestation  in  their  journals,  "  as  of  record." 

James's  wrath  overcame  his  caution  and  coward- 
ice, and  he  forgot  that  he  was  reported  sick :  he 
rode  up  to  London  foaming  or  slavering  at  the 

*  ThU  b  on*  tt  lb*  «MUwt  laHincrt  of  »  ieiate  by  «»mll«-Ught. 
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mouth, — prorogued  parliament,— ordered  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  him  the  jour- 
nals,— erased  the  famous  protestation  with  his 
own  royal  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of 
the  land  and  a  full  assembly  of  the  council, — com- 
manded en  act  of  council  to  be  made  thereon,  and 
what  he  had  done  to  be  entered  in  the  council- 
book, — and  a  few  days  after  (on  the  6th  of  January, 
1622,)  dissolved  the  parliament  by  an  insulting 
proclamation,  taking  care,  however,  to  inform  his 
subjects  that,  though  this  late  parliament  had 
offended  him  with  their  evil-tempered  spirit,  he 
should  be  glad  to  call  another  on  the  first  con- 
venient occasion,  and  that  he  intended  to  govern 
well  in  the  interval.* 

The  first  act  the  king  did  to  make  good  his 
promise  to  govern  well  was  to  commit  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Phillips  to  the  Tower,— Mr.  Selden, 
Mr.  Pym,  and  Mr.  Mallery  to  other  prisons, — and 
to  send  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,' Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  and  Sir  James  Parott  on  a  com- 
mission into  Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  a  cover  for  banish- 
ment. It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  offence 
of  these  men  was  their  |free  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or,  as  in  die  case  of  Selden,  who  was 
not  a  member,  conversations  out-of-doors  or 
writings  in  support  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  opposition  party 
had  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Lords;  therefore 
several  of  the  peers  were  called  before  the  privy 
council,  and  one  or  two  of  them  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Charles  was  rather  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  this  most  significant  session  ;  but,  if  so,  he 
certainly  had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  good 
fortune  to  imderstand  its  meanings  and  indications, 
or  to  perceive  the  great  changes  men's  minds  were 
undergoing, — the  mighty  events  that  were  indeed 
casting  their  shadows  before  them. 

The  day  of  the  dissolution  of  p'arliament  had 
well-nigh  been  that  of  the  mortal  dissolution  of 
King  James,  for  "  he  rode  by  coach  to  Theobald's 
to  dinner,  and,  afler  dinner,  riding  on  horseback 
abroad,  his  horse  stumbled  and  cast  his  majesty 
into  the  New  River,  where  the  ice  broke,  and  he 
fell  in,  80  that  nothing  but  his  boots  was  seen. 
Sir  Richard  Yong  was  next,  who  alighted,  went 
into  the  water,  and  lifted  him  out.  There  came 
much  water  out  of  his  mouth  and  body ;  but  his 
majesty  rode  back  to  Theobald's,  went  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  did  well."t 

A.D.  1622-3. — At  this  time  the  popular  feeling 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  king's  daughter,  which,  by  a  little  ex- 
aggeration, were  heightened  into  a  wonderfully 
dramatic  interest.  The  young  and  the  brave  de- 
clared themselves  her  champions,  and  troubled 
James  with  their  enthusiasm.  "The  Lieutenant 
of  the  Middle  Temple  played  a  game  this  Christ- 

•  Rrmer.— Rothvortli— F«tL  HUL— Coke.— Caite. 
^  Tne  Rev.  JoMph  Monde,  or  Mode  (>  irreat  newi  collector),  to 
Sir  Harttn  Statrrin»,-fi^  fiary  f'Kf,  Or^.  iyei^. 


mas  time,  whereat  his  majesty  was  highly  dis- 
pleased. He  made  choice  of  some  thirty  of  the 
civilest  and  best-fashioned  gentlemen  of  the  House 
to  sup  with  him,  and,  being  at  supper,  took  a  cup 
of  wine  in  one  hand,  and  held  his  sword  drawn  in 
the  other,  and  so  began  a  health  to  the  distressed 
Lady  Elizabeth;  and,  having  drunk,  kissed  his 
sword,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  took  an  oath 
to  live  and  die  in  her  service ;  then  delivered  the 
cup  and  sword  to  the  next,  and  so  the  health  and 
ceremony  went  round."*  Every  step  that  the 
Palatine  took  was  a  blunder,  and  James  could  do 
little*  for  him  but  send  more  ambassadors.  His 
relation,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  no  longer  able 
or  willing  to  do  him  service ;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
were  said  to  have  contributed  to  all  his  troubles, 
by  urging  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
could  not  do  much  by  themselves.  The  Catholics 
of  Antwerp  turned  all  these  illustrious  parties  into 
ridicule  in  their  public  theatres.  A  courier  came 
pufGng  on  the  stage  with  cries  of  "  News ! — great 
news!"  Upon  being  asked  what  news?  he  replied 
that  the  Count  Palatine  was  likely  to  have  a  for- 
midable army  soon,  for  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
to  send  him  a  thousand,  the  Hollanders  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  King  of  England  a  hundred  thousand. 
Thousands  of  what?  asked  the  bystanders  ?  Oh ! 
said  the  courier,'  the  King  of  Denmark's  are  red 
herrings,  the  Hollanders'  are  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
the  King  of  England's  are  ambassadors.t  At  the 
same  time  they  pictured  King  James  at  one  place 
with  a  scabbard  without  a  sword ;  in  another  with 
a  sword  which  nobody  could  pull  out  of  its  sheath, 
though  many  kept  tugging  at  it.  In  Brussels 
they  painted  him  with  his  pockets  turned  inside 
out,  and  his  purse  empty ;  and  at  Antwerp  they 
drew  a  large  caricature,  representing  the  'ex-queen 
of  Bohemia  trudging  on  foot  with  her  child  on  her 
back,  and  her  father,  King  James,  carrying  her 
cradle  after  her :  and  all  these  caustic  specimens 
of  art  had  stinging  mottos,  aimed  more  particularly 
at  his  sacred  majesty. 

The  French,  out  of  their  ancient  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  their  love  of 
.war,  woirld  have  been  disposed  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  dispossessed  prince ;  but'their  young  king,  like 
our  old  king,  was  ruled  by  a  despicable  favourite  :$ 
their  court  was  occupied  by  profligate  intrigues 
and  selfish  factions ;  and  their  country  was  again 
the  scene  of  a  civil  and  religious  war,  for  the 
Huguenots  about  this  time  rushed  or  were  driven 
into  open  hostilities.  Instead  of  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  lead  an  army  to  the  Rhine,  Louis  XIII. 

*  Id.  Id.— In'lhU  eame  letter  Mead*  telli  another  etorjr,  not  lea* 
amnsing.  "  The  eentlempn  of  Grny'i  Inn,  1u  nftke  an  end  of 
Cliriitmoa  on  Tweinli  Night,  in  tlic  clod  time  of  the  iiiRht,  abot  off 
all  the  chnmt}crs  (tmall  jiieces  of  nritnnnce)  they  had  botrtnrrd 
from  the  Tower,  being  ni  many  ni  filled  fuiir  carts.  The  king  awa- 
kened \viih  thii  noiie,  started  out  of  his  bed,  and  cried  "  trrason  1 
treason  T  The  ciw  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  «  hole  conrt  almost  in 
arms;  the  Earl  or  Arnndcl  running  to  the  .bed-chamber  with  bis 
■word  drawn,  as  to  rescue  the  king's  peraon.'* 

i  Howell's  Letters. 

i  His  farourlte  was  one  Monsieur  de  Lnynes,  who.  In  his  noD-n^. 

f[ained  much  upon  the  kiug  by  making  hawks  to  fly  at  all  little  btnla 
n  his  gardens,  and  Iry  making  some  of  those  catch  butterflies, — ^fi 
qfEivari  Lord  Herbert  tfCherbmy.tniUc*  by  himtelf.-^ 
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nv  bimielf  compelled  to  lay  siege  to  his  own 
dm  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  French  Pro- 
tdtartt,  M  usual,  applied  to  England  for  assist- 
tax;  but  all  that  James  could  do  for  them  was 
t)  tansmit  a  few  diplomatic  messages  to  their 
jm^  king.  The  French  ministers  told  him,  in 
Rom,  that  before  he  interfered  with  their  peraecu- 
tjos  of  Protestants,  he  would  do  well  to  leave  off 
penecotiag  his  own  Catholic  subjects  :  and  when 
the  afflfaaindor.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  became 
importunate,  hoping  that,  when  they  had  esta- 
Uiihed  peace  at  home  by  toleration,  they  would  be 
die  TOOK  easily  disposed  to  assist  the  palatine,  the 
&T(Huite  Luynes  told  him  that  they  would  have 
one  of  his  advice,  and  that  they  did  not  fear  his 
mter.*  The  Ci^olic  priests,  or  at  least  such 
of  them  as  were  about  the  court,  urged  on  the  war 
i|iiiiit  those  of  the  religion  ;  and  tihe  king's  con- 
faaor  "made  a  sermon  upbn  the  text  that  we 
shonld  for^ve  our  enemies ;  upon  which  argument, 
krin;  said  many  good  things,  he  at  last  distin- 
ggiibed  forgiveness,  and  said,  we  were  indeed  to 
fargire  our  enemies,  but  not  the  enemies  of  God, 
n^  as  were  heretics,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  religion;  and  that  his  majesty,  as  the  most 
ChiiiUan  Idng,  ought  to  extirpate  them  wheresoever 
tkey  could  be  found. "f  This  was  atrocious;  but 
It  the  tame  time  there  was  scarcely  a  better  spirit 
CD  OBI  side  the  Channel. 

The  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  Prince  Christian  of 

Bnmnrick,  after  maintaining  a  wild  sort  of  war, 

noe  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of  the  ex- 

Kiag  d  Bohemia,  evacuated  the  Palatinate,  and 

tank  Mvice  with  the  Dutch ;  and  James,  who 

famd  it  Inrdensome  to  pay  the  garrison,  and  who 

nkd  to  propitiate  his  Catholic  majesty,  delivered 

ap  Fnnkendael  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  their  pro- 

oiM  of  restoring  it  if  a  satisfactory  peace  were  not 

ooBclnded  in  eighteen  months.    The  emperor  had 

already  given  the   greater  part  of  the  Palatine's 

tenitories  to   the    Duke    of  Bavaria,  who  was 

(nnetiy   invested    with   the   electorate  by    the 

diet  of  Ratisbon.     Without  kingdom  or    electo- 

ni^  without   a    province,  without  a  house  or 

Ixne  of  his  own,  the  luckless  Palatine,  with  his 

*ife  and  family,  was  left  to  subsist  at  the  Hague 

■ipso  a  Dutch  pension.   But  the  Solomon  of  his  age, 

ha  loving  &ther-in-law,  who  found  a  gratification 

ia  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  was 

little  touched  by  his  disgrace,  saw  elevation  in  this 

depression — a  light  in  tdl  this  darkness.     He  had 

WK  the  will  of  Spain  in  many  things ;  he  was  do- 

iag  k  in  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war  at 

Moe;  and  he  deluded  himself  with  imagining 

^  with  hia  own  consummate  skill  and  coolness, 

k  had  at  last  removed  all  obstacles  to  the  Spanish 

■itdt,  and  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  would  be 

Umred  by  the  entire  restitution  of  the  Palatinate 

Hb ton-in-law.  Philip  111.  had  died  in  the  month 

tf  Hatch,  1621,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 

■t  Philip  IV.,  brother  to  the  intended  bride  of 

'lAtfEdrad  Lord  Hettierl,  of  Cheibai;,  writlen  l>y  himicir. 
TOU  UI. 


Prince  Charles.  The  Lord  Digby,  now  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  special  ambassador  to  the  young  sove- 
reign, reported  that  he  was  fevourable  to  the  match, 
but  that  Philip  could  not  marry  his  sister  to  a  Pro- 
testant without  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and 
a  full  assurance  that  she  should  be  left  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  own  conscience  and  her  own  religion 
in  England.  Gcondomar,  who  had  returned  from 
London  to  Madrid,  to  forward,  as  he  said,  the  plans 
and  wishes  of  his  royal  friend  and  boon  companion, 
gave  equally  hopefijl  assurances.  1  n  fact,  the  King 
of  Spain  applied  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation.  James, 
impatient  of  delay — and  the  churchmen  of  Rome 
were  seldom  quick  in  these  matters — dispatched  an 
agent  of  his  own  (Mr.  Greorge  Grage)  to  the  Vati- 
can, while  his  favourite,  Buckingham,  employed 
another.  Nay,  in  his  anxiety,  James  did,  what  he 
had  done  before  in  Scotland — he  wrote  himself  two 
letters  to  the  Pope,  or  rather  to  two  popes,  for  there 
was  a  death  and  a  new  election  during  the  negocia- 
tions.* 

It  was  well  for  James  that  the  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Rome  was  not  discovered  by  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  however,  were  wonderfully  disquieted 
by  certain  proceedings  which  arose  out  of  it  and 
James's  eagerness  to  gratify  the  Pope.  If  what  he 
did  had  been  his  own  free  and  disinterested  act,  it 
would  have  entitled  him  to  high  praise.  He  issued 
pardons  for  recusancy  to  all  English  Catholics  that 
should  apply  for  them ;  and  he  ordered  the  judges 
on  their  circuits  to  dischai^  from  prison  every 
recusant  that  could  find  security  for  his  reappear- 
ance. The  prisoners  thus  liberated  were  counted 
by  thousauds.  All  the  zealots  took  the  alarm,  and 
the  Lord  Bishop,  and  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  to 
quiet  their  fears,  represented,  by  order  of  the  king, 
that  this  lenity  was  only  meant  to  secure  better 

*  The  grratcM  Ckution  waa  <ued  in  thia  comtpondence.  In  tbe 
first  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  Gregory  XV.,  James  merely  dwelt 
upon  genenlitiea,  and,  for  what  remained  nirtber  to  say,  referred  hia 
Holiness  to  tbe  bearer.  George  Gage,  who  would  deliver  unto  him 
more  at  large.  The  king  did  not  even  mention  the  marriage,  or  the 
toleration  which  was  to  accompany  it.  He  only  said  that  lie  waa 
most  anxious  to  put  n  stop  to  the  calamities,  discords,  and  blood- 
sheds wliich  so  miserably  rent  the  Christian  world ;  and  that  ha 
hoped,  as  Catholica  and  Protestants  agreed  to  worship  ilie  same  most 
blessed  Trinity,  and  to  hope  for  salvation  through  tlie  same  Sariour, 
that  he  and  his  Holiness  might  agree  to  aet  together  in  putting  an 
end  to  all  these  storms  and  rancours.— 5»  Cabala. 

James's  second  letter  has  not  been  discovered,  but  there  are  some 
allusions  to  it  in  a  letter  written  by  tho  Prince  to  Buckingham. 
(Charles's  letter  is  a  curiosity : — 

"  His  Majesty,"  says  he,  to  his  dear  Steeny,  "  likes  the  last  letter 
better  than  the  first,  only  it  has  two  faults,  where  the  other  has  but 
one.  In  the  first  it  has  only  this — that  it  binds  his  muJfBty  to  a  prv* 
mise,  tbat  if  any  of  his  majesty's  popish  subjects  oQend,  be  must  let 
the  pope  know  of  it  Ijeforo  he  punish  them,  which  ye  may  rememijer 
upon  tne  inditing  of  the  letter  his  majesty  stuck  upon ;  aud  tho 
second  error  in  the  new  letter  is,  that  his  majesty  wishes  the  pope  to 
expel  the  Jesuits  by  order.  Now  tiis  maiesty  lesrcs  the  ordinary 
form  of  doing  it  to  the  pope,  by  his  own  ordinary  ways  ;  his  majesty 
hath  nothing  ado  to  teach  him  by  what  order  to  do  it.  He  has  like- 
wise put  in  the  last  letter  before  the  subscription,  S.  V,  devotistimu$; 
whereas,  in  his  majesty's  letter  to  the  former  pope  there  was  nothing 
written  but  his  majesty's  name.  He  likewise,  in  one  place,  at  least 
of  the  second  letter,  omits  to  put  in  BomanoM  sfter  Catholicot.  Now, 
ya  know  my  fatlier  has  ever  stood  upon  it,  both  by  wmrd  and  wrHillf, 
that  he  is  as  good  a  Catholic  as  the  pope  himself;  therefore,  since 
they  take  to  tlicmselves  the  style  of  Catnolic  Roman,  let  them  brook 

it  a  God's  name,  he  will  not  scant  them  of  a  syllable  of  it 

As  foryourletterfoMeCordinrti,  he  likes  very  well  of  it."  The  restof 
the  epistle  is  all  about  his  majesty's  amusements  and  sports,  Charles 
says  it  will  be  against  hb  majesty's  heart  to  stay  much  lunger  at 
Theobalds,  "  where  he  can  have  no  reception  but  to  doll  up  and 
down  the  pork,  for  there  i*  no  kind  of  fiehl  hawking  there."— Jord- 
■RcJtc,  State  Pofen. 
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treatment  for  'the  Protestants  abroad ;  and  that, 
though  the  recusants  were  released  from  prison, 
they  had  still  the  shackles  about  their  heels,  and 
might  be  seized  again  at  the  shortest  notice.  But 
some  preachers  thundered  from  their  pulpits,  and 
provoked  his  majesty  to  issue  orders  that  no 
preacher,  under  the  degree  of  bishop  or  dean, 
should,  in  preaching,  deviate  from  the  subject  of 
his  text;  and  that  no  preacher  whatsoever  should 
fall  into  bitter  invectives  or  indecent  railings 
against  Papists  or  Puritans.  No  doubt  James 
thought  to  conciliate  the  latter  class,  but  he  was 
miserably  mistaken  :  the  loudest  of  the  preachers 
of  intolerance  at  this  moment  were  Puritans  in 
disguise :  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  wished  not  for  a 
toleration,  but  for  a  universal  conformity  to  their 
particular  faith  and  practice ;  they  were  bent  on 
establishing  a  persecuting  church  of  their  own,  and 
scorned  to  share  a  minor  boon  with  Papists  and 
idolaters. 

By  the  month  of  January,  1623,  such  progress 
was  made  in  the  Spanish  match,  that  James  and 
his  son  signed  articles,  promising  that  the  English 
Catholics  should  be  relieved  from  all  kinds  of  per- 
secution, and  permitted  to  have  their  masses  and 
other  ceremonies  in  their  own  houses ;  and  the 
Spanish  king  agreed  to  give  his  sister  two  millions 
of  ducats,  and  to  celebrate  the  espousals  at  Madrid 
(the  Prince  of  Wales  being  represented  by  proxy), 
within  forty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation 
from  Rome.  James  wished  to  have  the  money,  which 
was  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  at  closer  intervals ; 
Charles  wished  to  shorten  the  period,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Spanish  etiquette,  was  to  elapse  between  the 
espousals  and  the  actual  marriage ;  and  both  appear 
to  have  apprehended  that  the  business,  which  had 
already  been  seven  years  on  the  carpet,  might  still 
be  spun  out  a  year  or  two  longer,  if  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  ministers  and  diplomatists.  It  is  said 
that  the  strange  idea  of  the  prince's  journey  into 
Spain  was  first  suggested  by  a  few  words  which 
dropped  from  Olivares,  the  Spanish  favourite,  who 
said,  or  who  was  reported  to  have  saidj  to  an  English 
envoy,  that,  if  Charles  were  himself  at  Madrid,  all 
would  go  on  well.  But,  if  Olivarez  really  said  this, 
he  certainly  never  expected  that  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  English  crown  would  undertake  such  a  Quixotic 
journey.  Charles  and  Buckingham,  however,  sud- 
denly made  up  their  minds  to  become  travellers.  If 
the  precious  scheme  had  not  been  seconded  by  the 
all-prevailing  minion,  it  would  assuredly  have 
failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  king.  Various 
motives  are  assigned  for  Buckingham's  going  into 
it  with  the  eagerness  he  did :  according  to  some,  he 
already  hated  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  was  jealous 
of  the  consideration  and  the  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,'which  that  nobleman 
would  obtain,  if  he  were  left  to  bring  the  match  to 
completion,  and  conduct  the  bride  into  England ; 
while  Clarendon  says,  not  only  that  he  entered  ipto 
the  scheme  to  gain  favour  with  the  prince,  but  that 
he  originated  it,  and  that  it  was  "  the  beginning  of 
an  entire  confidence  between  them,  after  a  long 


time  of  declared  jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the 
prince's  part,  and  occasion  enough  administered  on 
the  other."  But  we  can  discover  nothing  of  these 
displeasures  and  jealousies ;  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  ground  for  believing  that  Buckingham 
and  the  prince  had  long  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  the  favourite  was  not  likely  to  forget  the 
advice  given  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
at  court  by  Bacon.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  hotr- 
ever,  that  the  merit  of  the  project  rested  entirely 
with  the  prince  and  the  favourite,  who  concerted  in 
private  bow  they  should  prevail  over  the  king. 
One  morning  Charles  waited  upon  his  father,  de- 
claring that  he  had  an  earnest  desire  and  suit  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended ;  but  that, 
as  the  doing  or  not  doing  what  he  desired  depended 
wholly  and  entirely  upon  his  majesty's  approbation 
and  command,  he  would  not  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  his  suit  without  his  father's  promise  to  de- 
cide upon  it  himself,  and  not  to  consult  with,  or  com- 
municate the  secret  to,  any  person  whatsoever.  James 
gave  this  promise,  and  then  grew  very  eager  to  know 
what  this  great  secret  could  be.  Then,  watching 
the  moods  and  turns  of  the  king's  humour,  and 
seizing  their  opportunity,  Charles  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  stated  his  request,  the  duke  standing  by  with- 
out saying  a  word.  The  king  talked  over  the  whole 
matter  to  the  prince  with  less  passion  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  then  looked  at  the  favourite,  as  inclined 
to  hear  what  he  would  say.  Buckingham  spoke 
nothing  to  the  point,  but  enlarged  upon  the  infinite 
obligation  his  majesty  would  confer  upon  the  prince 
by  his  3rielding  to  the  violent  passion  his  highness 
was  transported  with ;  and  then,  after  he  had  gone 
on  to  state  that  his  refusal  would  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  spirits  and  peace  of  mind  of  his 
only  son,  Charles,  seeing  that  his  father  was 
touched,  put  in  his  word,  and  represented  that  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  must  certainly  be  presently  fol- 
lowed by  his  marriage,  and  in  a  moment  determine 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  brother  and 
sister.  "  These  discourses,  urged  with  all  the  ar- 
tifice and  address  imaginable,  so  far  wrought  upon 
and  prevailed  with  the  king,  that,  with  less  hesita- 
tion than  his  nature  was  accustomed  to,  and  much 
less  than  was  agreeable  to  his  great  wisdom,  he 
gave  his  approbation,  and  promised  that  the  prince 
should  make  the  journey  he  was  so  much  inclined 
to."  '  But  as  soon  as  James  was  left  to  his  reflec- 
tions he  bitterly  repented  ;  and,  when  his  son  and 
favourite  next  presented  themselves,  he  fell  into  a 
great  passion  with  tears,  and  told  them  that  he  was 
undone,  and  that  it  wovdd  break  his  heart  if  they 

*  Ta  hii  eel*brat«d  Letter  of  Advice  to  George  Villien,  wbm  lie 
Ortt  became  hiTOurite.  The  very  long  and  elaboiate  ep'mtle  eonelndes 
wltli  these  wordi : — 

**  1  have  bat  one  thing  more  to  mind  yoa  of,  which  nearly  eoncems 

Jonreelf :  yon  aerre  a  great  and  gradona  maater.  and  there  la  a  most 
opelVil  yoong  prince,  whom  yon  must  not  desert  j  it  behoves  yoa  to 
cany  yonrseu  wisely  and  evenly  betvreen  them  |iaUi:  adore  not  so  tha 
rising  son,  that  yon  foiget  the  bther  who  raised  yon  to  Ihia  height, 
nor  be  yon  so  obseqoloas  to  the  <htber,tliat  yon  give  just  cans*  to  ifae 
son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him:  but  carry  youneU  wtth  that 
judgment,  as,  if  it  be  possible,  you  may  please  and  eonteat  them 
both,  which,  truly,  I  believe  will  be  no  hata  matter  for  you  to  do  j  ao 
may  yoa  live  long  beloved  of  both,  whieh  is  the  heaity  prayer  of 
«  Youn,  See."  '^■-■ 
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peraited;  and  after  exposing  to  them  the  uaeless- 
BCM  ud  danger  of  such  a  journey,  the  power  it 
wmU  gire  the  Spaniards,  the  jealousies  and  sua- 
pidoM  it  woald  excite  among  the  English,  he  im- 
jieni  them  to  release  him  from  his  promise,  and 
eoneluded,  as  he  had  begun,  with  sighs  and  tears. 
Nother  the    prince  nor  the  favourite  took  any 
pains  to  answer  the  reasons  his  majesty  had  in- 
sisted en ;  bat  Charles  put  him  in  mind  of  the  sa- 
etadoeas  of  his  promise,  telling  him  that  the  breaking 
of  it  would  make  him  never  thmk  more  of  marriage ; 
and  Bnckingham,  who,  according  to  the  royalist 
Uitoiian,  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were 
•f  ibrce  with  him,  treated  him  more  rudely,  telling 
him  that  nobody  could  believe  anything  he  said, 
vfaoi  he  retnusted  ao  soon  the  promise  he  had  so 
solemnly  made  ;  and  that  he  plainly  perceived  it  all 
proceeded  frtmi  another  breisch  of  his  word,  in 
oommumcatiBg  with  some  rascal  who  had  fiimished 
Um  with  thoae  pitiful  reasons.     His  majesty  pas- 
iioaatdy,  and  with  many  oaths,  denied  that  he 
hadcoounnnicated  the  matter  to  any  person  living ; 
and  presently,  conquered  by  the  "  humble  and  im- 
portunate entreaty"  of  his  son,  and  "  the  rougher 
dialect  of  hia  favourite,  he  withdrew  his  opposition 
to  the  journey  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  in  two  days 
they  should  take  their  leave,"  his  highness  pre- 
teoding  to  hunt  at  Hieobald's,  and  the  duke  to 
take  fkpic  at  Cbelaea.     They  told  the  king  that, 
as  itwu  before  resolved  they  should  only  take  two 
pcnoDs  with  them,  they  had  selected  Sir  Francis 
Cottingtoa  and  Endymion  Porter  as  men  gratefiil 
to  Us  majesty   and  well  acquainted  with  Spain. 
The  king  approved  of  their  choice,  and  called  for 
Sa-Fnncis  Cottington,  who  was  in  waiting.  "  Cot- 
tii^tuB  win  be  against  the  journey,"  whispered 
Bu^ngham   to  the  prince.     "No,   Sir,"   said 
Charles,  "he  dares  not."    But  the  prince  was 
somewh^  mistaken  ;  for,  when  the  king  told  Cot- 
tington that  Baby  Charles  and  Steeny  had  a  mind 
to  g«  by  post  into  Spain,  to  fetch  home  the  Infanta, 
and  commanded  him  to  tell  him,  as  an  honest  man, 
what  he  bought  about  it,  Cottington,  after  such 
a  trembling  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  told  the 
king  that  tihe  expedition  was  unwise  and  unsafe ; 
sad  thai  the  king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
crying,  **  I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so  before ;  I 
sUl  be  midone,  and  lose  Baby  Charles."    The 
prince  and  Buckingham  were  furious,  and  the  lat- 
ter Sell  upon  poor  Cottington  as  if  he  had  been  a 
eoorier  or  post-boy,  telling  him  that  he  should  re- 
peat his  pnanmption  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  put 
the  long  into  a  new   agony.     "Nay,  bv  God, 
Siteny,"  said  he,  "  you  are  very  much  to  blame  to 
lae  him  so :  he  answered  me  directly  to  the  ques- 
te  I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely." 
After  all  this  passion  on  both  sides,  James  again 
^lidded,  plainly  perceiving,  it  is  said,  that  the  whole 
ntiigae  had  been  originally  contrived  by  Bucking- 
kan,  whom  he  durst  not  oppose,  and  whom  Cla- 
nndoD  says  he  was  never  well  pleased  with  after- 
vinh.    On  the  17th  of  February,  1623,  the  two 
Im^to-eriant  took  their  leave  of  the  king,  and  on 


the  following  day  they  began  their  journey  from  New 
Hall,  in  Essex,  a  seat  which  Buckingham  had  re- 
cently purchased,  setting  out  with  disguised  beards 
and  borrowed  names.  The  prince  was  John  Smith — 
the  noble  marquis,  Thomas  Smith.  They  were  at- 
tended only  by  Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  marquis,  and  "  of  inward  trust  about 
him."  On  crossing  the  river  to  Gravesend  they  ex- 
cited suspicion,  by  giving  a  piece  pf  gold  to  the 
ferry-man,  and  were  near  being  stopped  at  Roches- 
ter. On  ascending  the  hill  beyond  that  city  they 
were  perplexed  at  seeing  the  French  ambassador  in 
die  king's  coach, "  which  made  them  baulk  the  road, 
and  teach  post-hackneys  to  leap  hedges."  At  Can- 
terbury an  ofiScious  mayor  would  have  arrested 
them,  but  Buckingham  took  off  his  heard,  and 
told  him  who  he  was.  Then,  on  the  road,  the 
baggage  post-boy,  who  had  been  at  court,  got  a 
glinmiering  who  they  were,  but  his  mouth  was 
easily  shut — at  least  so  they  thought  At  Dover 
they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Master  En- 
dymion Porter,  who  had  been  sent  before  to  provide 
a  vessel ;  and  on  the  following  morning  they  hoisted 
their  adventurous  sails  for  the  French  coast.*  Even 
as  a  masquerade  the  performance  did  them  little 
credit,  for  they  were  discovered  nearly  everywhere 
they  went;  and  as  for  their  secret  being  kept  at 
court,  it  was  blown  abroad  through  town  and  coun- 
try almost  as  soon  as  they  put  on  their  false  beards. 
For  a  day  or  two,  however,  it  was  not  known  whither 
they  had  directed  their  steps.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  prince  was  going  to  Spain,  to  throw 
himself  among  priests  and  monks,  familiars  and 
inquisitors,  there  was  a  dreadful  consternation 
among  the  people,  who  declared  at  once  that  he 
would  never  comeback  alive,  or,  if  he  did,  he  would 
come  a  Papist.  James  commanded  his  clergy 
"  neither  in  their  sermons  nor  prayers  to  pre- 
judicate  his  journey,  but  yet  to  pray  to  Grod  to  pre- 
serve him  in  his  journey,  and  grant  him  a  safe  re- 
turn unto  us,  yet  not  in  more  nor  in  any  other 
words."t  James  heard  not  the  alarming  talk  of 
the  people  ;  and  a  week  or  two  after  the  prince's 
departure  he  let  loose  at  once  all  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  that  were  in  prison  in  London. 
He,  however,  thought  fit  to  send  two  Protestant 
chaplains  after  Baby  Charles,  "  together  with  all 
stuff  and  ornaments  fit  for  the  service  of  God." 
"  1  have  fiilly  instructed  them"  (the  chaplains), 
says  his  majesty,  in  announcing  their  departure, 
"  so  as  all  their  behaviour  and  service  shall,  I 
hope,  prove  decent  and  agreeable  to  tlft  purity 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet  so  near  the  Roman 
form  as  can  lawfully  be  done ;  for  it  hath  ever 


*  Reliq.  Wotton. 

t  HeaiM'*  Lettar  to  Sir  M.  Stalerill*.— This  amoilng  nawnnoogtr 
In  another  letter  gtvet  a  pleauut  Jeit.  "  The  Bishop  of  London^  yon 
know,  tsm  order,  from  hie  majeety,  to  the  clergy,  not  to  pr^adieai* 
the  prinoe'a  joarnay  in  their  prayera,  liut  only  to  pray  God  to  retom 
him  home  in  aafetr  again  unto  oc.  and  no  more.  An  honeat  plain 
preacher,  being  loth  to  trantgraii  the  order  eiven,  deeiivd,  in  hia 
prayer,  'That  Ood  would  return  oor  noble  prince  home  iu  lalhty 
again  to  ua,  amd  no  moref  lupposing  the  woros  no  more  to  be  a  piece 
M  the  prayer  •njoined.whereai  the  biahop'i  meaning  waa  tbajr  •Mold 
nae  no  mora  worda,  but  that  (brm  only."— Sb'  H.  Sliie. 
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been  my  way  to  go  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
usque  ad  aras."* 

At  the  same  time  James  sent  an  ambassador 
JTom  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  Flemish  ambassador, 
to  visit  the  universities,  which  two  learned  bodies 
had  made  themselves  very  conspicuous  by  their 
srrvility  and  fulsome  adulation,  and  their  prompt 
falling  in  with  the  whims  of  the  court.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  menof  Cambridge  seem  to  have  surpassed 
themselves ;  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  regents,  non- 
.  regents,  all  met  the  ambassadors  at  Trinity  College 
gate ;  they  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lege for  dieir  use;  they  addressed  them  with  a 
speech  in  every  college  they  went  to  see ;  and  their 
orators  fathered  the  foundation  of' the  university 
upon  the  Spaniards,  out  of  an  old  legend  about 
Cantaber,  and  told  the  ambassadors  how  happy 
they  should  be  to  have  the  Spanish  blood  come 
hither.  When  their  excellencies  walked  privately 
into  King's  College  Chapel  in  the  middle  of  prayer- 
time,  they  broke  o£f  their  prayers  in  the  middle  to 
salute  and  entertain  them.  The  doctors  pledged 
healths  fathoms  deep  to  the  infanta,  the  promised 
bride ;  and,  if  any  of  them  left  heel-taps  in  their 
glasses,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  a  jovial 
person,  or  who  had  caught  the  genius  of  the  place 
(like  Gondomar  at  court),  would  cry  "  Super  na- 
culum  !  super  naculum  .'"f  The  two  ambassadors, 
two  gentlemen  of  their  retinue,  and  Sir  Lewis 
Lewknor,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  were  all 
made  roasters  of  arts.  The  ambassadors  requested 
the  same  honour  for  one  Ogden,  a  catholic  priest, 
a  native  of  Cambridge,  and  once  belonging  to  St. 
John's  College ;  but  this  was  denied  them  as  a 
thing  not  in  the  power  of  die  university  unless  he 
would  take  the  oaths.  "Upon  this,"  adds  the 
Cantab,  "  the  said  Ogden  out-faced  us  all  on  our 
own  dung-hill,  and  threatened  us  all  openly  that 
the  king  should  know  of  it,  and  such  like."| 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  and  Buckingham,  or, 
as  the  king  addressed  them,  the  "  sweet  boys  and 
dear  venturous  knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new 
romanso,"  continued  their  journey  in  disguise. 
Late  one  night  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Mr.  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  was  waited  upon  by  one  Andrews,  a 

*  Tlio  two  cliBplsiDt  nelectnl  ven  Dr.  Mawe,  Hwter  of  Trin.  Col. 
Cambridge,  anerwartts  Ui»faop  of  Bath  and  Weill,  and  Dr.  Wren,  af- 
terwarrla  Itishop  of  Norwich,  and  then  of  Ely.  .They  bad  iome 
■cruplea  and  miajfivinxs  ai  to  how  they  ihould  behave :  and  on  takinc 
their  leave  of  the  king,  who  was  hnntinic  at  Newmarket,  they  asked 
bis  advice  what  they  should  do.  if  they  chanced  to  meet  the  host  car- 
ried in  the  streets,  as  the  manner  is.  The  kini{  told  thcro  that  tbey 
should  avoid  meetlnj^  it  ifthey  could ;  if  not,  they  mtut  do  at  people 
did  there.  Meade.wlio  tells  the  story,  says  this  waaa  very  hard  ease. 
The  Puritans,  if  they  knrw  it,  must  have  set  it  down  as  somethinv 
worse.  The  "stolf  and  ornaments"  were  never  used  at  Madrid! 
Howell,  writing  on  the  spot,  says.  "  Tlie  prince  hatli  no  public  exer- 
cise of  devotion,  but  only  bed.chamher  prayers ;  and  some  think  that 
his  lodging  in  the  king's  bouse  is  like  to  prove  a  disadvantage  to  the 
main  business ;  for,  whereas  most  sorts  of  people  here  hardly  hold  us 
to  be  Christians,  if  the  prince  had  a  palaee  of  his  oan.  and  been  per- 
mitted to  have  used  a  room  for  an  open  chapel,  to  exercise  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  It  would  have  brought  them  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  ns;  and  to  this  end  there  were  some  of  our  l>eBtchurch  plate 
and  vestments  brought  hitlier,  but  never  used." — LetUn, 

t  Litef«lly.  upon'the  nail—upon  the  nail.    It  is  still  a  cnstom  with 
the  Germans  bim  other  scholastic  toners,  in  drinking  healths,  to  strike 
tlie  rim  of  the  glass  upon  the  thumb-nail,  to  show  that  it  haa  been 
tiirlv  emptied  to  the  toast.    The  custom  is  aTary  old  ate. 
X  ileadic. 


Scotchman,  who'aaked  him  whether  he  had  seen  the 
prince.  The  ambassador  asked  what  prmce?  "He 
told  me,"  says  Herbert, "  the  Prince  of  Wales,which 
yet  I  could  not  believe  easily,  until,  with  many  oaths, 
he  affirmed  the  prince  was  in  France,  and  that  he 
had  charge  to  follow  his  highness,  desiring  me,  in 
the  mean  while,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  my  master, 
to  serve  his  passage  the  best  I  could."*    Though 
nettled  that  the  prince  should  have  passed  without 
visiting  him  and  letting  him  into  the  secret,  Her- 
bert, full  of  anxiety  for  his  safety,  went,  very  early 
the  next  morning,  to  Monsieur  Puisieux,  principal 
secretary  of  state,  whom,    in   his  urgency,  he 
dragged  out  of  bed,  telling  him  he  had  impovtaot 
business  to  dispatch.    The  French  secretary's  fint 
words  were,  "  I  know  your  business  as  well  as 
you.     Your  prince  is  departed  this  morning  post 
to  Spain  !"t    And  then  he  added  that  he  would 
suffer  him  quietly  to  hold  his  way  without  inter- 
rupting him.    The  French  ministry  certainly  did 
not  regard  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  with  pleasant  feelings ;  but  what 
they   more    immediately  apprehended  was   that 
Charles,  who  was  stealing  secretly  through  their 
kingdom,  might  have  dangerous  communications 
with  the  disaffected  or  revolting  Huguenots ;  and, 
when  Herbert  requested .  that  no  one  mi(^  be 
sent  after  him,  the  secretary  replied,  politely  and 
adroitly,  that  Jie  could  do  no  less  than  send  iome 
one  to  know  how  the  prince  fared  on  his  journey. 
The  hint  was  enough :  Herbert  hurried  home  and 
dispatched  a  courier  after  Charles,  warning  him 
to  make  all  the  haste  he  could  out  of  France,  and 
not  to  treat  with  any  of  the  religion  on  the  way, 
since  his  being  in  Paris  was  publicly  known,  and, 
though  the  French  secretary  of  state  had  promised 
that  he  should  not  be  interrupted,  yet  they  were 
sending  after  him,  and  might,  if  he  gave  an  occa- 
sion of  suspicion,  perchance  detain   him.     The 
ambassador  afterwards  learned  that  Charles  had 
spent  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  in  "  seeing 
the  French  court  and  city  of  Paris,  without  that 
anybody  did  know  his  person,  but  a  maid  that 
had  sold  linen  heretofore  in  London,  who,  seeing 
him  pass  by,  said,  certainly  this  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  withal  suffered  him  to  hold  his  way, 
and  presumed  not  to  follow  him."|   On  that  same 
night  the  prince  had  written  to  tell  his  father  how 
he  and  Buckingham  had  been  at  court,  without 
being  known  by  any  one,  where  he  saw  the  young 
queen,  and  little  Monsieur,  and  nineteen   "fair 
dancing  ladies"  practising  a  masque,  and  the  queen 

•  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

'(  1°ha  two  IraTellcra,  it  apnoais,  were  reoognlaed  even  beftite  they 
finished  their  Journey  f^om  Boulogne  to  Paiis. — "  Some  three  potts 
before,  tbey  had  met  witli  two  German  gentlemen  that  came  newly 
from  Englaiu],  where  tliey  had  seen  at  Newmarket  the  prince  and 
the  marquis  taking  coach  together  with  the  king,  and  retained  such  a 
strong  impression  of  them  both  that  they  now  betrayed  some  know- 
ledge of  their  persons:  but  were  ont-faeed  by  Sir  Hwhard  Giaharo, 
who  would  needs  persuade  them  tbey  were  mistaken."— Rrlii|aie 
Woltoniana. 

t  Id.  It  sbunid  appear  that  Charles  and  Bockiniliam  were  two 
days  in  Farts.  According  lo  Lord  Herbert,  "  TIm  bake  of  Savoy 
said  that  the  prince's  ^mey  was  «a  tiro  A°  fweUi  eOfUitri  mUdH 
eke  aadimuu  cati  per  it  vumda  a  diffare  It  tamaM ;  that  it  «a«  •  trfck 
of  those  ancient  knights-errant,  vrno  went  *np  and  doam  the  world 
•Iter  that  manner  to  undo  encfaautmeBta." 
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tM  die  handaomest  of  them  all,  irhich  had 
vioDgM  io  him  the  greater  desire  to  see  her 
ntcr*  Among  these  fair  dancing  ladies  was  one 
RiOy  destined  to  become  his  wife,  and  it  has  been 
iiipected  that  the  dark  eyes  of  Henrietta  Maria 
mnr  Cwcinated  Charles,  and  that  he  went  to  pay 
Ui  court  to  the  infanta  with  his  mind  pre-occu- 
pied  by  another.  At  Bayonne  the  venturous 
taugbts  were  detained  and  examined,  and,  for  a 
amiient,  fancied  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed across  the  Pyrenees;  but  their  fears  proved  to 
be  nsfounded,  and  they  presently  crossed  the 
Spanish  frontier.  At  the  close  of  an  evening  to- 
nids  the  end  of  March  two  mules  stopped  at  the 
boose  of  my  Lord  of  Bristol  in  Madrid.  The 
rideis  alighted.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  went  in  first 
«ith  a  portmanteau  under  his  arm ;  and  then 
Mr.  Jcdin  Smith,  who  staid  awhile  on  the  other 
nde  of  the  street  in  the  dark,  was  sent  for.  When 
the  dipkmatiBt  recognised  in  this  John  Smith 
the  beir  to  the  English  crown,  and  in  Thomas 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  he  stared  as  if  he 
bad  eeen  two  ghosts ;  but  presently  he  took  the 
prince  np  to  his  bed-chamber,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
diipatched  a  courier  that  night  to  acquaint  the 
King  of  England  how  his  son,  in  less  than  sixteen 
dan,  had  arrived  safely  at  Uie  capital  of  Spain. 
The  next  day  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Mr. 
Porter  rode  into  Madrid,  the  prince* and  Bucking- 
ham having  out-ridden  them,  and  dark  rumours 
no  in  every  corner  how  some  great  man  was  come 
favaEngUuid ;  "  and  some  would  not  stick  to  say, 
vatftf  Ae  vulgar,  it  was  the  king."t  Knowing 
that  their  arrival  must  be  discovered,  and,  not 
rahiig  the  discovery  to  be  made  by  a  postilion, 
t&e  prnce  and  the  favourite  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ii^  for  Count  Gondomar,  the  man  who  had  sent 
KaJeigli  to  the  block,  and  who  was  now  in  very 
h^  favour  at  courtj  Gondomar  hastened  to 
Lnd  Bristol's  and  then  back  to  the  palace  (we 
maat  use  the  words  of  Charles,  in  the  joint  letter  he 
and  Buckingham  wrote  to  Solomon),  and  pre- 
ioidy  went  to  the  Conde  of  01ivaTe8,and  as  spe^ily 
got  me  your  dog  Steenie  a  private  audience  of  the 
king ;  md,  when  I  was  to  return  back  to  my 
lodfbg,  the  Cond^  of  Olivares  himself  alone 
voold  accompany  me  back  again  to  salute  the 
prince  in  his  king's  name."  "  The  next  day"  (we 
contiDae  the  story  in  the  appropriate  language  of 
the  other  chief  performer  in  it)  "  we  had  a  private 
tisit  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  infanta,  Don 
Carioe,  and  the  cardinal,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
vorld,  and  I  may  call  it  a  private  obligation 
hidden  from  nobody;  for  there  was  the  pope's 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  the  French, 


•  OnW*  IcM«T  to  tbe  kiiK,  d««ed  Pwli,  the  23d  of  Febnury,  16S3, 
i>  St  Btmij  Bills.  Anne  U  Anatri*,  the  young  French  queen,  wm 
Maama  la  tbft  laluta  Dooiu  Maria. 

t  CeaJoww  had  hut  Dane  of  hU  wU  and  geuiw  in  eompliment- 
■U*(.  -  I  haTe  te(otlaleUroo,"  uyi  Howell,  "  that  Count  Goodo- 
9m  Mag  avora  eouneilloT  of  Mate  that  morning,  haTing  been  before 
hteaear  Ih*  eoaaell  of  war,  he  cane  in  great  haite  to  nut  the 
|*««a,««jfag  ha  had  atiante  newa  to  tell  him,  whkb  waa,  that  an 
iBgltkaaa  mm  awnra  piry  conneUlor  of  Snain,  meaning  UmKli; 
«te,  W  hU,  m»  as  EogUahnan  in  bis  haart." 


and  all  the  streets  filled  with  guards  and  other 
people ;  before  the  king's  coach  went  the  best  of 
the  nobility,  after  followed  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court ;  we  sat  in  an  invisible  coach,  because  no- 
body was  suffered  to  take  notice  of  it,  though  seen 
by  all  the  world ;  in  this  form  they  passed  three 
times  by  us,  but,  before  we  could  get  away,  the 
Conde  of  Olivares  came  into  our  coach  and  con- 
veyed us  home,  where  he  told  us  the  king  longed 
and  died  for  want  of  a  nearer  sight  of  our  wooer. 
First,  he  took  me  in  his  coach  to  go  to  the  king ; 
we  found  him  walking  in  the  streets,  with  his 
cloak  thrown  over  his  face,  and  a  sword  and 
buckler  by  his  side;  he  leaped  into  the  coach,  and 
away  he  came  to  find  the  wooer  in  another  place 
appointed,  where  there  passed  much  kindness  and 
compliment  one  to  another."     Steenie  goes  on  to 
tell  his  master  that  Philip  is  in  raptures  with  the 
journey  and  with  the  prince;  that  Olivares,  the 
potent  favourite,  had  told  him,  that  very  morning, 
that,  if  the  pope  would  not  give  a  dispensation  for 
a  wife,  they  would  give  the  infanta  to  his  son  Baby 
"  as  his  wench ;"  and  that  he  had  just  written  to 
the  pope's  nephew,  entreating  him  to  hasten  the 
dispensation.     He  then  mentions  that  the  pope's 
nuncio,    at    Madrid,  was    working    maliciously 
against  the  match,  and  concludes  with  these  omi- 
nous words :  "  We  make  this  collection,  that  the 
Pope  will  be  very  loth  to  grant  a  dispensation, 
which,  if  he  will  not  do,  then  tee  would  gladly 
have  your  directions  how  far  we  may  engage  you 
in  tfie  acknowledgment   of  the  pope's    special 
power,  for  we  almost  find,  if  you  will  be  con- 
tented to  (Kknowledge  the  pope  chief  head  under 
Christ,  that  the  match  will  be  made  without 
him."*     Meanwhile  all  honour  was  paid  by  the 
Spanish  court  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  grandees 
were  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  varioua  diver- 
sions were  proposed  to  amuse  him  till  the  time  of 
his  solemn  entrance  and  public  reception,  when 
the  king  was  to  charge  himself  with  his  entertain- 
ment, and  keep  him  company.     On  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  Charles  having  signified  his  desire  to 
see  his  bride  f^ain,  the  king  went  abroad  to  take 
the  air  with  the  queen,  his  two  brothers,  and  the 
infanta,  who  were  all  in  one  coach ;  but  the  infanta 
sat  in  the  boot  with  a  blue  ribbon  about  her  arm, 
on  purpose  that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her. 
The  royal  carriage  was  followed  by  twenty  coaches, 
full  of  grandees  and  ladies.     Then  his  highness  of 
Wales,  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Gondomar, 
took  coach  and  drove  to  the  Prado.  where  he  met 
and  passed  the  king's  carriage  three  several  times. 
As  there  had  been  no  public  presentation,  etiquette 
did  not  allow  his  majesty  to  notice  the  prince  or 
stop  his  coach ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  infanta  saw  the 
prince,  her  colour  rose.f     The  infanta.  Donna 
Maria,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  is 

*  Hatdwicke  state  Papera.  This  letter,  like  the  many  other  Joint 
letters,  is  signed,  *'  Your  majesty's  humble  and  obedient  son  and 
servant,  Charles — Your  humble  slave  and  dog,  Strenie.*'— This 
name,  the  Scotch  for  Stephen,  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  liy 
James  upon  his  miuion  in  alluBloii  to  St.  Stephen,  who  is  alwaya 
painted  as  a  good-looking  saiut, 

t  HoweU'i  htttett. 
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thus  described  by  the  lively  and  attentive  observeT 
of  these  doings : — "  She  is  a  very  comely  lady,  ra- 
ther of  a  Flemish  complexion  than  Spanish,  fair- 
haired,  and  carrying  a  most  pure  mixture  of  red  and 
white  in  her  face.  She  is  full  and  big-lipped, 
which  is  held  a  beauty  rather  than  a  blemish."* 
According  to  thia  portrait,  the  fair  Spaniard  must 
have  been  less  striking  than  the  lively,  black-eyed 
Frenchwoman.  In  the  following'week  Charles  was 
amused  with  hunting  and  hawking,  and  parties  of 
pleasure  to  the  Casa  de  Campo ;  but  on  Sunday 
he  was  conducted  to  the  royal  monastery  of  St.  Je- 
rome, whence  the  kings  of  Spain  were  wont  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  day  of  their  coronation.  As  soon  as  he 
was  there,  PhiUp,  attended  by  his  two  brothers,  his 
eight  ministers  of  state,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  went  to  bring  him  back  in  triumph 
to  Madrid.  Charles  rode  at  the  king's  right  hand, 
through  the  heart  of  the  town,  under  a  great  canopy, 
and  was  brought  so  into  his  lodgings  in  the  king's 
palace,  and  the  king  himself  accompanied  him  to 
his  very  bedchamber.  "It  was  a  very  glorious 
sight  to  behold,"  says  our  reporter,  who  adds,  that 
the  common  people  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ap- 
plause, and  did  mightily  magnify  the  gallantry  of 
the  prince's  journey.  From  his  apartment  (it  was 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  palace)  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  royal  family.  Four  chairs  of 
precisely  equal  size  (an  important  matter)  were 
placed  under  a  canopy  of  state ;  one  for  the  king, 
one  for  the  queen,  one  fur  the  infanta,  and  one  for 
his  highness  of  Wales.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  at- 
tended as  usual  as  interpreter,  for  Charles  knew  no 
Spanish,  and  the  royal  personages  possessed  no  one 
language  in  common.  It  is  said  that  the  queen 
spoke  first,  and  that  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
fur  half  an  honr  in  8  most  spirited  and  agreeable 
manner.f  When  Charles  went  back  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  found  many  costly  presents  which  the  queen 
had  sent  him.J  Though  he  had  arrived  so  poorly 
attended,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  by  this  time  a 
pretty  numerous  retinue,  which  kept  increasing  with 
fresh  arrivals  from  England.  James  made  haste 
to  send  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  French  court 
to  excuse  his  son's  incognito.  Carlisle  was  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Mountjoy;  and  when  they 
had  given  their  explanations  at  Paris,  these  two 
lords  rode  on  towards  Madrid.  A  few  days  afler 
this  James  hurried  off  in  the  same  track  Master 

*  I<t  la  the  fl>Uowiii(  thort  «pl>tle  to  the  king  will  b«  found 
Backiiigh«m't  deicription  of  the  iDbnta : — 

"  Dear  Dad  and  Oouip— The  ehlefeat  ad*ettt«emeiit  of  all  ve  omit- 
ted in  onr  other  letter,  Which  waa  to  let  you  know  how  we  like  your 
daughter,  hit  wib,  and  my  ladyniatreaa:  withont  flattery,  I  thinic 
there  is  not  a  tweeter  creature  in  the  world.  Baby  Ctaarlm  himielf 
ia  to  touched  at  the  heart,  that  he  ODurcMei  alt  he  ever  yia  nw  U  no- 
thing to  her,  and  aweara  that,  if  be  want  her,  there  shall  be  blows.  1 
shall  lose  no  time  in  hastening  their  ooujunctlon,  in  which  1  ahall 
pleaao  him,  her,  ;oa,and  myself  most  of  dMn  thereby  getting  liberty 
to  mako  the  speedier  haste  to  lay  myself  at  your  feet ;  for  never  none 
longed  more  to  bo  in  the  arms  ofhismistreas.  (So,  craving  your  blesa- 
i  ng.  I  end.  "  Your  humble  slave  and  dog, 

—Hariatdu  State  Pmeri.  ••  Stmat." 

t  Florae,  Ksynasd'Bspatia,  aa  quoted  by  Mr.  Dnnlop,  Memoirs  of 
Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Fhilip  IV.  and  Charles  II,  fVom  1611 
to  1700, 

t  The  ataoitmant  waa  rather  cnrkma  j  a  ewer  of  maasiTo  gold  i  a 
night-gown  enriously  embKidarad ;  a  desk,  of  which  each  drawer 
contained  the  most  precious  rarities ;  and  two  large  chests,  secared  by 
bands  and  naita  of  goM,  and  Uled  with  flne  linen  and  rich  perftimes.   | 


Kirk  and  Master  Gabriel  to  carry  Geoi^i^  and 
Garters  with  all  speed,  and  the  Lords  Holland, 
Rochfort,  Denbigh,  Andover,  Vaughan,  and 
Kensington,  and  a  whole  troop  of  courtiers,  to 
keep  "the  sweet  boys"  company.  Others  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time,  some  going  by  land 
and  some  by  sea — some  receiving  money  from  the 
king,  and  some  defiraying  their  own  expenses. 
Ardiibald  Armstrong,  the  famous  court  fool,  was 
among  these  travellers  to  Madrid,  so  that,  by  the 
time  they  all  arrived,  his  royal  highness  must  have 
had  a  tolerably  complete  court.  This  said  Archy, 
notwithstanding  his  profession,  and  the  cap  and 
bells,  was  a  stout  presbyterian  or  puritan,  and,  as 
such,  very  much  averse  to  the  Catholic  match. 
"  Our  cousin  Archy,"  says  the  attentive  observer 
of  this  court  comedy,  "  hath  more  privilege  than 
any ;  for  he  often  goes  with  his  fool's  coat  where 
the  Infanta  is  with  her  Meninas  and  ladies  of  hon- 
our, and  keeps  a  blowing  and  blustering  among 
them,  and  blurts  out  what  he  list."*  They  wers 
altogether  an  ill-bred,  disordtrly  crew,  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  conflicting  prejudices, 
and  such  fiery  tempers  as  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  did  not  get  knocked  on  the  head.  Befbre 
quarrelling  about  religion,  they  quarrelled  about 
cookery — a  point  on  which  nationality  is  extremely 
susceptible,  every  people  considering  their  own 
kitchen,  like  their  own  religion,  not  merely  the 
best,  but  the  only  good  one  in  the  world.  The 
King  of  Spain  "  used  all  industry  to  give  content- 
ment" to  this  rabble  rout,  and  appointed  his  own 
servants  to  wait  upon  them  at  table  in  the  palace; 
"where,"  adds  Howell,  "I  am  sorry  to  hear  some 
of  them  jeer  at  the  Spanish  fare,  and  use  other 
slighting  speeches  and  demeanour."  King  Philip, 
a  weak  youth  of  nineteen,  but  accomplished,  cheer- 
ful, and  good-natured,  associated  familiarly  with 
Charles,  who  was  four  years  his  senior;  hut  not 
only  the  rigid  etiquette  of  that  court,  but  also  -the 
universal  custom  of  the  country, -were  opposed  to 
any  tite-d-tele,  or  private  meetings,  between  the 
English  prince  and  his  bride.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing  her  in 
company.  "  There  are  comedians,"  says  Howell, 
"  once  a- week  come  to  the  palace,  where,  under  a 
great  canopy,  the  Queen  and  the  Infanta  sit  in  the 
middle,  our  prince  and  Don  Carlos  on  the  queen's 
right  hand,  die  king  and  the  little  cardinal  on  the 
Infanta's  left  hand.  I  have  seen  the  prince  have 
his  eyes  iramoveably  fixed  upon  the  Infanta  half  an 
hour  together,  in  a  thoughtful,  speculative  posture, 
which  sure  would  needs  be  tedious,  unless  afiection 
did  sweeten  it :  it  was  no  handsome  comparison  <rf 
Olivares  that  he  watched  her  as  a  cat  doth  a  monse." 
But  though  the  prince  was  thus  demure  in  public, 
he  ventured  upon  a  freak  of  a  very  strange  and  inde- 
corous kind.  "  Understanding,"  says  Howell,  in  « 
letter  to  Captain  Thomas  Porter,  "  that  the  Infiuita 
was  used  to  go  some  mornings  to  the  Casa  de  Campo, 
a  summer-house  the  king  hath  on  the  other  side  the 
river,  to  gather  May-dew,  he  rose  betimes,  and 

^    •Howell. 
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irent  thither,  taking  your  Tirother  (Gndymion  Por- 
ter) with  him ;    tfiey  were  let  into  the  ho««e,  and 
into  the  garden,  but  the  Infanta  was  in  the  orchud. 
And  there  being  a  bigh  partition  wall  between,  and 
Ik  door  doubly  bolted,  the  prince  got  on  the  top  of 
tk  wall,  aikl  sprung  down  a  great  height,  and  ro 
made  towards  her ;  but  she,  spying  him  first  of  all 
tfcerest,  gave  a  ahriek,  and  ran  back :  the  old  mar- 
quis that  was  then  her  guardian  came  towards  the 
prince,  and  fell  on  his  knees  conjuring  his  highness 
to  retire,  in  regard  he  hazarded  his  head  if  he  ad- 
mitted any  to  her  company ;  so  the  door  was  opened, 
and  he  came  out  under  that  wall  over  which  he 
had  got  in." 

One  of  the  graces  conferred  on  Charles  was  the 
release  of  all  the  prisoners  in  Madrid,  and  the 
royal  promise  that,  for  a  whole  month,  any  petition 
pnaented  through  him  should  be  granted;  but 
he  showed  himself  wonderfully  sparing  in  receiving 
any  such  petitions,  especially  from  any  English- 
man, Irishman,  or  Scot.*  Bull-fight8,t  feasts, 
fencing-matches,  religious  processions,  tournaments, 
hunts,  and  feasts,  were  exhibited  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, to  while  away  the  time.  Charles  began  to 
study  Spanish — the  Infanta  English.  King  James 
inane  of  hia  paternal  letters,  besought  Baby  Charles 
and  Steeuie  not  to  forget  their  dancing,  though 
they  should  whistle  and  sing  the  one  to  the  other, 
like  Jack  and  Tom,  for  ftiult  of  better  music. 
"  But,"  he  adds  in  the  same  letter,  "  you  must  be 
t*  sparing  as  you  can  in  your  spending,  for  your 
offioers  arc  already  put  to  the  height  of  their  speed 
to  provide  the  five  thousand  pounds  by  exchange, 
and  now  your  tilting  stuflF,  which  they  know  not 
how  to  provide,  will  come  to  three  more ;  and  God 
knows  how  my  coffers  are  already  drained.  I 
know  no  remedy,  except  you  procure  the  speedy 
payment  of  that  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poimds 

which  was  once  promised  to  be  advanced I 

pray  you,  my  baby,  take  heed  of  being  hurt  if  you 
run  at  tilt."|  But  James  was  not  blind  to  the 
peril  of  acting  upon  Charles  and  Buckingham's 
saggestions  of  acknowledging  the  pope;  and  in 
reply  to  that  particular  part  of  their  letter,  he 
told  them  that  he  knew  not  what  was  meant 
by  his  acknowledging  the  pope's  spiritual  su- 
premacy ;  that  he  was  sure  they  would  not  have 
him  renounce  his  religion  for  all  the  world ;  that 
aU  he  could  guess  at  their  meaning  was,  that  it 
inight  be  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  his  book 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  where  he  offered,  if 
the  pope  would  quit  his  godhead  and  usurping  over 
kings,  to  acknowledge  him  for  the  chief  bishop,  to 
whom  all  appeal  to  churchmen  ought  to  lie,  en  der- 
nier retsort.  "And  this,"  continued  his  majesty, 
"is  the  farthest  that  my  conscience  will  permit  me 
to  go  upon  this  point;  fori  am  not  a  monsieur, 
who  can  shift  his  religion  as  easily  as  he  can  shift 

*  Hovell.  Goadaour,  of  Ui  own  accord,  helped  to  free  tome  Eog- 
■k  tkat  vera  in  tbe  InqiditUon  at  Toledo  and  Seiille. 

t  fioBie  of  tbe*c  bnll-Aghta  were  very  iplendld,  with  lou  of  life  to 
■naad  bonei.  "The  pope,"  saith  the  facetioua  Howell,  "hath 
atM  diren  ball*  anaiaat  thisapottot  bulUni,  yetkwiU  notbeleft. 
Ika  aatbm  bath  taken  (odi  an  habitual  delight  In  It." 

t«tH.SlUa. 


his  shirt  when  he  coroeth  from  tennis.*'*  Buck- 
ingham, whose  mother  was  an  avowed  papist — and 
in  all  things  this  woman  had  the  greatest  influence 
over  her  sou—would,  in  all  probability,  have  voted 
readily  for  a  change  in  religion ;  but  the  decided 
feelings  of  some  of  the  Snglish  people  about  him, 
and  his  own  reflections,  shallow  as  they  were,  must 
have  dispelled  any  such  notion.  That  the  Spanish 
court  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
Prince  Charles,  and,  by  his  means,  reconciling  the 
English  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome — nay,  that 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  this  great  end — 
is  undeniable ;  and  if  Charles  was,  as  that  not  very 
religious  courtier,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  expressed  it, 
well  grounded  "  in  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion wherein  he  was  bred,"  and  if  he  escaped 
the  dogpnas  of  papal  supremacy,  purgatory,  and 
transubstantiation,  he  certainly  contracted  a  fond- 
ness— a  passion — which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  a  gorgeous  hierarchy  and  a  splendid  cere- 
monial in  the  Anglican  church.  Nor  did  he  ever 
frankly  close  the  door  to  the  Spaniard's  hope,  or 
honesdy  declare,  that  neither  his  conviction  nor  his 
interest  would  permit  him  to  recant.  Every  part 
of  this  story  is  interesting  and  important,  as  tend- 
ing to  throw  hght  on  the  character  of  Charles. 
If  properly  attended  to,  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand how  the  English  people  were  ever 
after  doubtful  of  his  word  and  promise.  He 
entreated  his  father  to  advise  as  little  with  his 
council  as  was  possible,  but  to  trust  to  the  discre- 
tion of  himself  and  Buckingham ;  and  he  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  James  a  pledge  of 
full  power,  conceived  in  the  following  words,  which 
he  and  Buckingham  had  remitted  as  a  copy :  "  We 
do  hereby  promise,  by  the  word  of  a  king,  that 
whatsoever  you  our  son  shall  promise  in  our  name, 
we  shall  punctually  perform."t  The  Catholic  re- 
fugees from  England  gathefed  round  the  prince 
and  Buckingham,  and  were  for  some  time  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  a  most  ample  toleration  in 
their  native  land,  if  not  of  the  re-establishment  of 
their  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  faiAs. 
The  priests  tampered  with  Charles's  attendants 
and  servants,  a  kind  of  proceeding,  which  greatly 
irritated  the  sturdier  protestants.  One  day  Sir 
Edmund  Vamey  found  a  learned  priest,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  by  the  bedside  of  one  of  the 
prince's  pages,  who  was  sick  of  a  deadly  fever,  and 
he  put  a  stop  to  his  labours  of  conversion  by 
doubling  his  fists  instead  of  arguments,  and  hitting 
the  priest  under  the  ear.| 
At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  court  represented 

•  Hafdwicke  State  Papers.  f  Ibid. 

t  Kuahworth.  Howell  tells  the  lame  ttor;,  a  day  or  two  (flw  it 
happened,  thua— "  Mr.  Waahinaton,  the  prioce'*  pajte,  U  Intely  dead 
c»f  a  calenture,  and  I  wa«  at  hit  burial  uuaer  a  llg-tree  behind  my  I.old 
oTBriatol't  home.  A  little  before  hii  death  one  Ballard,  an  Ennliih 
nrieat,  wpnt  to  tamper  with  him  ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Vamey  meeting 
him  coming  down  ftle  *tnirs  out  of  Washington'!  chamber,  thev  fell 
from  word*  to  blowa,  but  they  were  parted.    The  buf  iueaa  waa  like  to 

gtber  very  111  blood,  and  tu  come  to  a  great  height,  had  not  Count 
radomar  quaahed  it.  which  1  believe  he  could  not  have  done  nnleai 
the  Umea  had  been  favourable;  foranch  la  the  reverence  they  hear  to 
the  church  here,  and  ao  holy  •  conceit  they  have  of  all  eceletiaatiM, 
that  the  greatest  Don  in  Mpaia  will  tiemble  to  offer  tbe  meanest  of 
tbem  any  ontrage  or  aflkonl.* 
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to  ihe  pope  that  Prince  Charles  would  become  a 
good  Catholic,  or,  if  he  did  not,  would  secure  every 
advantage  to  the  professors  of  that  religion  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Gregory  XV.  had 
alreaidy  written  to  the  inquisitor-general  of  Spain, 
expressing  his  desire  that  the  most  should  be  made 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Heaven  itself.  "  We 
understand,"  says  the  pope,  "  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  son,  is  lately 
arrived  there,  carried  with  a  hope  of  Catholic  mar- 
riage. Our  desire  is  that  he  should  not  stay  in 
vain  in  the  courts  of  those  kings  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  authority,  and  care  of  advancing 
religion,  hath  procured  the  renowned  name  of  Ca- 
tholic. Wherefore,  by  apostolic  letters,  we  exhort 
his  Catholic  Majesty  that  he  would  gently  endeavour 
sweetly  to  reduce  that  prince  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Roman  church,  to  which  the  ancient  kings  of 
Great  Britain  have  (with  Heaven's  approbation) 
submitted  their  crowns  and  sceptres.  Now,  to 
the  attaining  of  this  victory,  which  to  the  con- 
quered promiseth  triumphs  and  principalities  of 
heavenly  felicity,  we  need  not  exhaust  itie  king's 
treasure,  nor  levy  armies  of  furious  soldiers ;  but 
we  must  fetch  from  heaven  the  armour  of  light, 
whose  divine  splendour  may  allure  that  prince's 
eye,  and  gently  expel  all  errors  from  his  mind. 
Now,  in  the  man!u;ing  of  these  businesses,  what 
power  and  art  you  have,  we  have  well  known  long 
ago :  wherefore  we  wish  you  to  go  like  a  religious 
counsellor  to  the  Catholic  king,  and  to  try  all  ways 
which,  by  this  present  occasion,  may  benefit  the 
kingdoms  of  Britain  and  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
matter  is  of  great  weight  and  moment,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  amplified  with  words.  Whosoever 
shall  inflame  the  mind  of  this  royal  youth  with  the 
love  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  breed  a  hate  in 
him  of  heretical  impiety,  shall  begin  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  prince  of  Britain,  and 
to  gain  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  to  the  aposto- 
lic see."*  Soon  after  Gregory  addressed  a  gentle 
letter  to  Prince  Charles  himself,  exhorting  him 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that,  as  he  intended  to  match 
with  a  Catholic  damsel,  he  would  give  new  life  to 
that  piety  for  which  the  kings  of  England  had  been 
80  celebrated. t  (The  Catholics,  who  generally  be- 
lieved— as  indeed  they  still  believe — that  the  reli- 
gion of  England  had  been  changed  wholly  and 
solely  on  account  of  Henry  VIII.'s  irregular  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  thought  it  perfectly  natu- 
ral that  it  should  be  re- changed  by  another  royal 
marriage.)  The  proofs  on  record  are  too  numerous 
and  glaring  to  permit  us  to  challenge  the  position 
that  Charles  was  an  early  proficient  in  hypocrisy. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  reverential  terms, 
calling  him  Most  Holy  Father,  telling  him  how 
much  he  deplored  the  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  restore  union.| 


•  Serin.  Sacrm. 


f  Rothworih. 


t  Cbarlps'B  letter,  in  Latin,  is  given  in  tho  Hardwicfce  Slate  Pavers, 
from  the  ori^nal  draught.  Clarendon  said  of  it — and  he  might  nave 
said  something  more — "  This  letter  to  the  pope  is  more  than  compU- 
ment;  and  may  be  a  wainiug  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  said  in  that 
nice  argument  but  what  wiU  bear  the  U(bt."— Cfarmdm  StaU  Paptn. 


Gregory  XV.  died  before  this  qtisde  reached  Rome' 
but  his  successor,  Urban  VIII.,  considered  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  recantation,  and,  in  answering  it, 
the  new  pontiff  said,  "  We  lifted  up  our  hands  to 
heaven,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
when,  in  the  very  entry  of  our  reign,  a  British 
prince  began  to  perform  this  kind  of  obeisance  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome."*  The  events  at  the  Vatican 
occasioned  delay.  Gregory  had  dispatched  a  dis- 
pensation, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legate  at 
Madrid,  who,  however,  had  orders  not  to  deliver  it 
until  he  had  made  asturer  bai^^n  with  the  English 
court  as  to  a  full  toleration,  ai  least,  of  theCathoUc 
religion ;  and  now  the  Spanish  court  declared  that 
it  was  essential  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  bull 
from  the  new  pope.  Olivares,  moreover,  remo- 
delled the  matrimonial  treaty,  inserting  several  new 
clauses.t  It  was  provided  that  the  Infanta  should 
have  an  open  oratory,  or  chapel,  in  the  palace.,  that 
she  should  choose  the  nurses  and  governesses  of 
her  children,  and^  that  her  children  should  be 
brought  up  by  her  till  they  were  at  least  ten  years 
of  age ;  that  her  children's  proving  Catholics  should 
not  exclude  them  from  the  succession ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  King  of  England  should  give  security  for 
the  ftilfilraent  of  these  stipulations.  James  rati- 
fied all  these  clauses,  but  as  for  security,  he  could 
give  none  beyond  his  word,  and  that  was  not  very 
highly  valued.  His  majesW,  however,'did  not  sign 
without  hesitation  and  fear :  he  felt  that  to  obtain  tbe 
sanction  of  his  parliament  would  be  impossible; 
but  that  which  "  pinched  and  perplexed  him  most," 
was,  that  he  had  given  his  power  to  Prince  Charles, 
according  to  which  power  his  royal  highness  had 
already  concluded  all  these  articles,  and  promised 
the  required  security:  so  that  now  "it  went  upon 
the  honour  of  his  majesty  and  the  prince,  and  per- 
haps upon  the  liberty  of  his  highness,  his  power  to 
return  home,  and  the  safety  of  his  person."  Be- 
tween tender  considerations  of  honour,  security 
of  his  estate,  fatherly  love,  and  conscience,  "  his 
majesty  debated  some  days  with  as  much  wis- 
dom, natural  affection,  courage,  and  piety,  as 
became  a  great,  wise,  religious  king,  snd  tender 
loving  father"J — at  least  so  saith  his  secretary. 
In '  the  end,  his  majesty,  in  his  great  perplexity, 
resolved  to  call  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
council  (he  had  hitherto  kept  them  in  the  dark  as 
much  as  he  could,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  sop), 
that  he  might  open  himself  to  diem,  and  receive 
their  advice.  These  chosen  counsellors  met  the 
king  at  Wanstead.  "  His  majesty,"  continues 
Secretary  Conway,  "  made  the  most  serious,  the 
most  sad,  fatherly,  kind,  kingly,  wise,  pious, 
manly,  stout,  speech  that  ever  I  heard,  which  no 

•  Rnshworth.  . 

t  By  this  time  Buckingham  had  quarrelled  wilb  the  Spuish  n- 
Tottrite.  '•  There  is  some  distsste,"  writes  Howell,  "  taken  at  tbe 
Duke  of  Dnckingham  liere,  and  I  heard  this  king  should  uy  M 
would  treat  no  more  with  him,  but  with  the  ambsssadors,  who,  na 
sBith,  hiivp  a  more  plenary  commisidon,  and  understand  the  buuMss 
better.  As  there  is  also  some  darkness  happened  betwixt  **  **Ij 
favourites,  so  matters  stand  not  right  betwixt  the  duke  and  the  Kari 
of  DristoL"— X«((er<.  Howell  saw  at  this  moment  that  these  bicker- 
ings might "  rneerx  this  business  of  so  high  a  consequcnee. 
^  Letter  from  8ect«Ury  Conway  to  the  Duke  of  BueUnibam,  in 
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DID  an  repeat  or  relate  (without  blemishing)  hut 
liiiaKlf.     But  this  effect  it  wrought — all  the  lords 
were  of  opinion   that  his  highness's    words  and 
utkles  muat  be  made  good ;  Uiat  the  oath  by  the 
ODoncil  mnst  be  taken  ;  and  with  one  voice  gave 
cooDcil  (as  without  which  nothing  could  be  well) 
that  the  prince   must  marry  and  bring   his   lady 
•way  with  him  this  year — Uiis  old  year ;  or  else, 
the  prince  presently  to  return  without  marriage  or 
contract ;  leaving  both  those  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  usual    forms."     A  day  or  two  after  this 
meeting  at  Wanstead,  both  the  king  and  the  lords 
<rf  the  council  swore  to  observe  the  treaty  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at   Westminster.      Several  of  the 
lords  who  took,  this  oath,  which  was  valueless  and 
strictly  illegal  without  consent  of  parliament,  did 
it  unwillingly  through  fear  or  interest.     Among 
them  was    Abbot,  the  half  Puritan  primate,  who 
had  been  in  great  trouble  and  humiliation  on  ac- 
oount  of  an   unhappy  accident.*     James  after- 
wards privately  swore  to  observe  certain  secret 
titicleB  in  the  treaty.     The  Spanish  ambassadors 
then  desired  that  he  would  make  a  beginning,  and 
publish  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  persecution 
of  Catholics ;    but  James,  fearful  of  so  public  a 
measure,  told  them  that  a  pioclamation  was  but  a 
suspension  of  the  law,  which  might  be  made  void 
by  another  proclamation,  and  which  did  not  bind 
a  successor.     Still,  however,  the  two  Spanish  di- 
plomatists fought  hard  for  the  proclamation.  James 
offered  in  liea  to  give  an  indemnity  to  the  Catho- 
hcs  for  the  time  to  come,  to  give  order  for  a  pardon 
far  aQ  things  past  that  stood  to  the  advantage  of 
the  king  and  m  his  power  to  release ;  and  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  g^ve  likewise  under  his  majesty's 
seal  a  dispensation  from  all  penal  laws,  statutes, 
or  ordinances  whatsoever  the  Catholics  were  sub- 
ject to  for  their  consciences.    And  the  ambassa- 
dors were  told  of  the  inviolable  dignity  of  the  great 
seal,  of  the  roundness  and  integrity  of  his  ma- 
jesty's intentions,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  a  pro- 
clamation in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.     But 
when  the  proposed  immunity,  with  a  prohibition 
to  bishops,  judges,  and  magistrates,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  he  refused 
to  issue  it  as  being  a  dangerous  thing  without  a 
precedent.     The    ambassadors,  who   must  have 
learned  and   seen  that  James  and  his  son  con- 
tracted  for  far  more  than  they  could  perform, 
intimated  to  their  court  that  a  full  toleration  of  the 
Catholics  in  England  was  all  but  hopeless.     At 
the  same  time,  with  the  usual  sincerity  of  diplo- 
matists, they  told  the  King  of  England  that  his 
majesty  had  fulfilled  every    jot  of  that  he  was 
bound  to,  and  more  ;t  and  James  prepared  pre- 

*  AKbol,  vhfle  hnntfng  vitb  the  Lord  Zoncli,  thot  m  gamakeeper 
f«l«W  of  a  frt  baeK,  at  wbieh  he  had  taltrn  aim.  In  coniequencfl 
•( Ifab  a^»l«Btkm«]  homicide,  the  archbifhop.  according  to  canon 
lav,  h84  become  incapacitated  Tut  ezerciaiDg  hii  fnnctlona.  After 
nftilM  oracb  aoxletv.  he  wag  ahaolTed  by  Jamn,  who  claimed  the 
nBekmd  of  poverirhich  the  Catholics  acknuwledged  in  the  pope. 


Hh  ebSffatJoD,  however,  did  Dot  always  bind  tho  primate  to 
Ub^s  will;  he  repeatedly  related  that  will ;  and  if  nis  motives 
act  altofether  afaore  snapicion.  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  to  Al 


the 
I  are 

.  ^  .      >  Abbot 

I  ei«&  «f  mote  enoran  than  can  be  alhmed  to  the  test  of  tho 
Wane, 
t  Uaidwkke  Mate  Papats. 
VOL.  III. 


sents  and  jewels — Buckingham  and  his  son  had 
almost  emptied  his  purse  and  his  diamond  cases 
before  this* — to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Infanta, 
and  a  small  fleet  of  ships  to  carry  her  to  England 
with  her  sweet  husband.  At  London  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  this  long  treaty  was  settled  at 
last,  and  even  at  Madrid  grand  festivals  were  given 
as  if  in  honour  of  the  approaching  union.  But 
Olivares,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  a  junta  of  Spanish 
priests,  to  whom  the  business  was  referred,  found 
many  reasons  for  avoiding  a  final  settlement ;  and 
still  the  new  pope  delayed  sending  a  new  dispen- 
sation. When  it  was  perceived  that  Charles,  and, 
still  more,  the  double  favourite  Buckingham,  were 
eager  to  return  home,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
marriage,  when  the  pope  was  wilhng,  should  be 
solemnised  in  Spain,  and  that  the  princess  and 
her  dower  should  not  be  sent  to  England  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  which  time  his 
English  majesty  would  be  able  to  carry  into  effect 
his  good  intentions  towards  his  Catholic  sulgects. 
But  this  proposal  was  odious  to  James,  who  had 
set  his  heart  upon  having  a  large  instalment  imme- 
diately ;  and  he  again  urged  his  son  and  Bucking- 
ham to  return  home,  with  the  Infanta,  and  some 
money  if  possible, — if  not,  without  them.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  poor  king  might  long 
have  urged  their  return  in  vain,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  quarrels  and  di^;ust  which  Buckingham 
had  excited  at  Madrid,  and  for  certain  fears  and 
jealousies  he  entertained  of  what  was  passing  in 
London.  Since  his  departure,  that  he  might  be 
more  on  a  level  with  the  grandees,  James  had 
made  him  a  duke ;  but  no  move  in  the  soiled  and 
disgraced  peerage-book  could  elevate  this  man's 
mind  or  improve  his  manners.  His  levity,  cho- 
leric disposition,  and  low  profligacy,  disgusted  the 

*  For  aoiae  Ume  altot  their  arrlTBl  in  Spain  every  letter  Asm 
Bockiogham  and  the  prince  contained  a  demand  for  Jewele. — jevele. 
— more  jewels  1  The  Ibllowing  are  amusing  specimens  taken  ftom 
different  Joint  epistles : — 

'  I  cosfdss  that  yon  have  sent  mora  Jewels  than  (at  my  depattote) 
I  thought  to  have  use  of;  but.  since  my  coming,  seeiog  many  Jewels 
worn  here,  and  that  my  bravery  can  conaist  of  nothing  elK  ;  beiidea 
that,  some  of  them  which  you  have  appointed  me  lo  give  to  tite 
infanta,  in  Steenie's  opinion  and  mine,  are  not  Qt  to  be  given  to  her  ; 
therefore  I  have  uken  this  boldness  to  entreat  your  nmjeity  lo  send 
more  for  my  own  wearing,  and  fbr  giving  to  my  mistress :  in  which  1 
think  your  msjestv  shall  not  do  amiss  to  Uke  Carlisle's  advice." 

"  Though  yonr  naby  himself  hath  sent  word  what  need  be  hath  of 
more  Jewels,  yet  will  I  by  this  bearer,  who  can  make  more  speed 
than  Carlisle,  again  aequaint  your  m^esty  therewith,  and  give  my 
poor  and  saucy  opinion  that  will  ke  fittest  more  to  tend.  Hitherto 
yon  have  heen  to  tpnring,  that  whereat  yuu  thought  to  have  sent 
nim  snOlcisntly  for  nis  own  weatiog,  to  present  hit  mistress,  who  I 
sm  sure  shall  shortly  now  lose  that  title,  and  to  lend  me.  that  I,  to 
the  eonuary,  have  been  farced  to  lend  him.  Yoo  need  not  ask  who 
made  me  able  to  do  it  Sir,  he  hath  neither  chain  or  hatband ;  and 
1  l)eseech  you  consider,  first,  how  rich  they  are  in  Jewels  here,  then 
in  what  a  poor  equipage  he  came  in,  how  he  hath  no  other  meana 
to  appear  like  a  lung's  son.  how  they  are  usefullest  at  such  a  time  aa 
this  when  they  may  do  yonisetC  your  son,  and  the  nation  honour, 
and  laaUy  bow  it  will  neither  oast  nor  haisrd  you  anything.  These 
reasons,  1  hope,  since  you  have  ventured  already  yonr  chieftst  Jewel 
—yonr  son,  will  serve  to  persuade  you  to  let  looie  thete  more  aiter 
him  :  first,  your  best  hatband ;  the  Pottngal  diamond  i  the  rest  of 
the  pendant  diamonds,  to  mat  e  up  a  necklace  to  give  his  mistress ; 
and  the  best  rope  of  pearl ;  with  a  rich  chain  or  two  Ibr  himself  lo 
wear,  or  else  your  dog  must  wast  a  colUr  i  which  is  the  realty  way 
to  put  him  into  it  There  are  many  other  jewels  which  are  of  so 
mean  quality  at  deserve  not  that  name,  but  will  save  much  in  your 
purse,  md  serve  very  well  for  presenti.  They  had  never  to  good 
and  great  an  occasion  lo  take  the  air  out  of  their  boaes  as  at  this 
time.  God  knows  when  they  shall  have  snoh  another :  and  they 
had  need  sometimes  to  iiet  neater  the  tun  (son)  to  continue  them  ia 
their  perfectton.'— Sir  S.  EUU. 
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whole  court ;  and  the  freedomB  he  took  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  excited  the  greatest  aatonishment, 
and  lowered  Charles,  who  permitted  them.  He 
called  his  royal  highness  by  all  kinds  of  ridiculous 
nicknames,  lolled  about  his  room  with  clothes  half 
on,  and  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  while  the  prince 
was  uncovered.  He  introduced  loose  and  improper 
company  into  the  very  palace.  It  had  been  pre- 
dicted to  James  that  the  two  great  favourites  of 
two  mighty  kings  would  never  agree ;  and  the 
prediction  was  more  than  verified.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  in  fairness,  that,  bad  as  he  was, 
Olivares  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  invariably 
acted  with  a  decency  and  dignity  of  which  the 
English  upstart  was  altogether  incapable.  More 
than  half  of  the  grossness  and  insolence  of  Buck- 
ingham escaped  him,  for,  when  ruffled,  the  duke 
was  wont  to  swear  in  his  vernacular,  and  Olivares 
was  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.  He 
could  see,  however,  that  Buckingham  presumed 
to  take  the  greatest  liberties  with  his  prmce,  and 
with  everybody  else,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  "  AH  this  administered  wonderful 
occasion  of  discourse  in  the  court  and  country,  there 
never  having  been  such  a  comet  seen  in  that  hemi- 
sphere, their  submissive  reverence  to  their  princes 
being  a  vital  part  of  their  religion.*  Philip  him- 
self was  greatly  disgusted,  and  said  that  his  sister 
must  be  wretched  if  so  violent  and  unprincipled  a 
man  was  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
her  husband.  Buckingham,  fool  as  he  was,  aaw 
clearly  that  he  was  hated  by  the  whole  Spanish 
court,  and  that,  if  Charles  married  the  Infanta,  he 
would  always  have  an  enemy  at  the  English  court, 
— that  if  she  acquired  the  natural  influence  of  a 
wife  over  the  prince,  she  might  break  the  string 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  led  both  son  and 
father.  And  at  the  same  time  Buckingham  was 
warned  by  Bishop  Laud,  and  other  mends  or 
creatures  of  his  faction,  that  the  party  of  Lord 
Bristol  were  making  head  at  court;  that  certain 
persons  were  so  bold  a»  to  complain  of  his  inso- 
lence and  abuses  of  power ;  that  the  king  listened 
to  their  complaints ;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
complete  revolution  at  court  unless  he  returned 
forthwith  to  manage  his  old  master.  If  Charles 
had  not  been  apprehensive  about  their  liberty  and 
safety,  he  would  have  called  for  horses,  and  ridden 
away  at  once  with  his  dear  Steeuie  ;t  but,  as  it 
was,  he  submitted  to  a  course  of  mental  reservation, 
evasion,  lying,  and  perjury.  There  may  be 
s»me  doubt  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Spanish  court,  but  the  conduct,  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  the  benefit  of 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  fancied  that,  if  he 
failed  to  give  them  satisfaction,  or  cast  a  slight 
upon  their  princess,  the  Spaniards  would  detain 
him  as  a  state  prisoner,  and  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
mise and  vow  whatever  they  chose,  in  order  to  get 

*  Clarendon. 

t  '  There  wn«  whlqwriBn,*'  Myi  HmrtU,  *  Uut  tb«  priaas  is- 
tend«l  to  mn  iMay  dlagniMd,  u  he  came ;  and  tb*  qaeaoMi  Wing 


oiiked  by  a 
Iflgve' 


raoil  ef  quality,  there  waa  •  bcsTe  aiuwer  Bad* — That 
t  Ub  hithai,  it  waa  not  tut  aboaid  diira  him  back.". 


safe  out  of  their  country,  fully  resolving  to  break 
all  these  engagements  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
might.  He  intimated  to  his  Catholic  Majes^ 
that  his  father,  who  was  growing  old  and  sick,  had 
commanded  him  to  return,  and  that  his  presence 
waa  indispensable  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  at  his  long  absence,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  his  Catholic  wife, 
and  for  that  toleration  of  all  Catholics,  which  had 
been  settled  by  treaty.  Philip  and  Olivares  rea- 
dily agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  dispensation  when 
it  should  arrive,  and  to  have  the  espousals  cele- 
brated before  Christmas,  at  the  latest ;  and  Charles 
agreed  to  lodge  a  procuration,  with  full  powers,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  to  de- 
liver it  to  Philip  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  paper  from  Rome,  and  to  name  the  King, 
or  his  brother,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  as  proiy. 
Charles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Indiesi'solemnlys  wore  with  Philip  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  observe  and  faithfully  keep  this  agree- 
ment. The  Infanta  Donna  Maria  took  the  tide  ef 
Princess  of  England,  and  a  separate  court  wis 
formed  for  her  by  her  brother.  Charles  now  pre- 
pared to  depart,  and  Buckingham  got  all  thmgs 
ready  with  amazing  alacrity.*  Philip  presented 
the  Prince  with  some  fine  Spanish  and  Barbary 
horses,  a  diamond-hilted  sword  and  dagger,  some 
muskets  and  cross-bows  richly  ornament^,  various 
pictures  by  the  great  Titian,  a  master- piece  of  Cor- 
reggio's,  and  various  other  articles  indicative  of  his 
taste,  as  well  as  of  his  liberality.  The  young 
Queen  of  Spain  gave  a  great  many  bags  of  amber, 
with  some  dressed  kid  skins,  and  linen ;  Olivares 
gave  a  few  choice  Italian  pictures,  three  sedan 
chairs  of  curious  workmanship,  and  some  cosdy 
articles  of  furniture;  and  the  chief  grandees  all 
gave  something,  as  horses,  fine  mules  with  trap- 
pings, &o.,  &c.  In  return,  the  Prince  of  Wsles 
gave  to  the  King  an  enamelled  hilt  for  a  sword 
and  a  dagger,  studded  with  precious  stones,  to  the 
Queen  a  pair  of  ourioua  earrings,  and  to  the  In- 
fanta a  string  of  pearls,  and  a  diamond  anchor  as 
the  emblem  of  his  constancy.^  At  his  parting 
interview  with  the  young  Queen  and  Douna  Maria, 
Charles  played  the  part  of  a  disconsolate  lover, 
forced  from  the  object  of  his  passionate  affections. 
The  Infanta  gave  him  a  letter  vn-itten  with  her 
own  hand  for  the  celebrated  nun  of  Carrion,  who 
had  attained  in  her  lifetime  to  the  reputation  of  a 
beatified  person,  praying  him  to  deliver  it  in  per- 

*  There  were  donbte  entertained  aa  to  hie  inteoUone ;  bnt  io  mwli 
did  Charlea  deeei*e  Ilia  own  eoontrvmen,  that  wanra  of  thirty  to  one 
were  oHered  amoiw  the  EngUah  at  Madrid,  tliat  the  marriage  wonld 
atiU  telle  eflbet— AoiMit. 

t  Mendona  (in  the  Italian  tranalation).  Tha  Spaniarda  apeak 
rather  contemptuously  of  Ctuirles'a  present!.  There  ii  a  letter  ftom 
Bucliintham  to  the  King,  annouaoing  the  fine  things  they  were 
bringing  away  with  tham,  at  which  it  ia  impoaaibla  not  to  lanih. 
"  Four  asses  you  I  have  sent,  two  bea  and  two  abet.  Fhre  anwls, 
two  has.  two  shcs,  with  a  yonng  one;  and  one  elephant,  vhioh  is 
worth  yoor  aeeiog.  These  I  have  impodently  begged  for  you.  Thwe 
ia  a  Batbary  horae  oomea  with  them,  I  think  ftom  Watt  Aston.  My 
LotA  Bristol  tayetb,  he  will  sand  yoa  more  camels.  When  we  eeoo 
ontedTea,  wa  will  bring  yon  horses  and  asaes  enough.  If  I  may 
know  whether  yon  deeite  nolaa  or  no^  I  will  bring  them,  or  deer  or 
ttalaeoantTyeitbar.  And  I  wUl  Uy  waU  fc(  aU  tha  ran  eoliw  birds 
that  can  be  heard  ot"— £W>. 
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iin,irith  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  his  being  converted 
by  tbe  eight  of  bo  much  holiness,  and  the  princess 
atewsrds  caused  an  extra  mass  to  be  said  for  his 
M&  Toyage.     Gondomar,  the  Count  of  Monterey, 
ffid  other  nobliemen,  were  ordered  to  accompany 
the  Prince  all  the  way  to  St.  Andero,  where  the 
£n^ish  fleet  was  lying  under  the  command  of 
Lmd  Rutland.     But  Philip  himself,  with  his  two 
Inrotheta,  would  see  his  Highness  on  his  road :  they 
travelled  with  him  to  the  Escurial,  where  they  en- 
terfained  him  splendidly  for  several  days,  and 
then,  as  if  loth  to  part,  they  went  on  with  him  as 
iar  as  Campillo.   "When  the  King  and  he  parted, 
there  pcused  wonderful  great  endearments  and  em- 
braces in  divers  postures  between  them  a  long 
time ;  and  in  that  place  there  was  a  pillar  to  be 
erected  as  a  monument  to  posterity."*     Passing 
through  Segovia,  Valladolid,  by  the  cell  of  the 
irnn  of  Carrion,  travelling  by  easy  journeys,  and 
lodging  in  the  castles  of  the  provincial  nobility, 
who,  everywhere,  gave  him  a  most  kind  and  hos- 
pitable reception,  Charles  at  length  reached  the 
seaport.     He  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning 
while  going  in  a  boat  from  the  town  of  St.  Andero 
to  the  admiral's  ship.     His  first  remark  on  finding 
himself  in  safety  was,  that  he  had  duped  the  Spa- 
niards ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  fools  to  let  him 
depart  so  freely !  The  voyage  was  most  prosperous, 
ti^  the  Prince  and  Buckingham  landed  safely  at 
Ptxtsmouth  on  the  5th  of  October.    Charles,  it 
«as  observed,  had  got  a  beard  during  his  absence, 
md  was  cheerful ;  but  the  Duke,  as  some  con- 
ceived, was  not  so.t     They  were  received  with 
much  joy  and  tenderness  by  the  common  people, 
m  if  they  had  miraculously  escaped  from  a  den  of 
vild  bents.     On  the  following  day  they  reached 
London,  **  where  the  people's  joy,  elevated  above 
hon&e  expression,  might  teach  misguided  princes 
tibat  love  is  the  firmest  foundation  of  security  and 
htppineas."  %    For  some  dap  there  was  nothing 
but  a  ringing  of  bells,  a  making  of  bonfires,  with 
drnms,  guits,  and  fire-works ;  and,  without  waiting 
fiir  the  word  of  conunand  from  king  or  bishop, 
Kteral  zealous  preachers  offered  public  thanksgiv- 
fflgs  in  the  churches  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
godly  yoimg  prince,  the  only  hope  of  the  nation. 
In  die  mean  while,  the  effects  of  his  double  dealing 
were  manifesting  themselves.     A  few  days  after 
his  departure  from  Madrid,  there  arrived  from  him 
one  Mr.  Clerk,  a  creature  of  Buckingham's,  who 
took  up  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Brishd,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who  knew 
it: — "Considering  the  darkness  that  happened 
betwixt   the    Duke    and    the    Earl,   we  fear," 
vrites   Howell,  "  that  this  Clerk  hath  brought 
tomething  that  may  puzzle  the  business."     The 
fear  was  not  unfounded.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
Iqfs  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope's  rescript  was 
ltrived,^and  thereupon  Clerk  desired  to  speak  with 
ky  Lord  Bristol,  for  he  had  something  to  deliver 
hm  from  die  Prince ;  and  "  my  Lord  Ambassador 
come  to  lum,  Mr.  Clerk  delivered  a  letter 


•Homo. 


f  Metde. 


t  Aitbin  Wibon. 


from  the  Prince,  the  contents  whereof  were,  that, 
whereas  he  had  left  certain  proxies  in  his  hands  to 
be  delivered  to  the  King  of  Spain  after  the  dis- 
pensation was  come,  he  desired  and  required  him 
not  to  do  it  till  he  should  receive  further  order  from" 
England."*     The  only  reason  alleged  by  Charles 
was,  that  he  feared  that  the  Infanta,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  by  proxy,  would  shut  herself  up 
in  a  nunnery !     Bristol,  lost  in  amazement,  would 
not  see  that  this  most  absurd  pretext  was  merely 
meant  to  cover  over  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
marry  the  Princess  at  all.    As  the  rumour  which 
hastened  Clerk's  disclosure  was  premature,  he  had 
time,  as  he  thought,  to  set  matters  right.   He  went 
straight  to  court,  where  Philip  gave  him  every 
possible  assurance  that  his  sister  would  be  sent 
into  England  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  al- 
ready agreed  upon,  and  where  the  Infanta  made 
herself  very  merry,  saying,  that  she  must  confess 
she  never  m  all  her  life  had  anymbd  to  be  a  nun, 
and  hardly  thought  she  should  be  one  now,  only 
to  avoid  the  Prince  of  Wales.+     He  then  dis- 
patched a  courier  with  life  and  death  speed  to 
King  James,  telling  him  of  the  absolute  removal 
of  the  only  difSculty ;  and  he  continued  to  dress  and 
furnish  his  household  in  velvet  and  silver  lace,  so 
that  they  might  do  honour  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals.     But  Charles  and  Buckingham  closeted 
James,  and  made  him  write  to  Bristol,  that  he 
might  deUver  his  proxy  at  Christmas,  because 
"  that  holy  and  joyful  time  was  best  fitting  so  no- 
table and  blessed  an  action  as  the  marriage."    To 
this  dispatch  Bristol  replied  in  all  speed,  that  {as 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince  well  knew)  the  powers 
in  the   proxy  expired  before  Christmas,   and  it 
would  be  a  most  grievous  insult  to  present  it  when 
it  had  ceased  to  be  of  value;  that  the  Pope  had 
already  signed  the  paper,  and  that  he,  Bristol, 
shoulcf  consider  himself  bound  by  treaty,  and  by 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  that  treaty,  to  deliver  the 
proxy  whenever  it  should  be  asked'for  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  unless  his  master  should  send  him  posi- 
tive orders  to  the  contrary.    "  I  must  humbly  crave 
your  Majesty's  pardon,"  says  Bristol,  "  if  I  write 
unto  you  with  the  plainness  of  a  true-hearted  and 
faithful  servant,  who  have  ever  co-operated  honestly 
unto  your  Majesty's  ends,  if  I  knew  them.   I  know 
your  Majesty  hath  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
greatest  assurance  you  could  get  that  the  King  of 
Spain  would  dffectually  labour  the  entire  restitu- 
tion of  the  Prince  Palatine  was,  that  he  really  pro- 
ceeded to  the  effecting  of  the  match;  and  my  in- 
structions under  your  Majesty's  hand  were,  to  insist 
upon  the  restoring  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  but  not 
so  as  to  annex  it  to  the  treaty  of  the  match,  as  that 
thereby  the  match  should  be  hazarded.  ..... 

The  same  course  I  observed  in  the  carriage  of  the 
businesses  by  his  Highness  and  my  Lord  Duke  at 
their  being  here,  who,  though  they  insisted  on  the 
business  of  the  Palatinate,  yet  (hey  held  it  fit  to 
treat  of  them  distinctly,  and  that  the  marriage 

•  Howell. 
\  Clarendon  Stat«  Papen.    Banlwicks  Papen. 
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should  proceed  as  a  good  pawn  for  the  other."* 
In  plain  truth,  Charles  took  little  heed  of  his  un- 
fortunate sister  and  brother-in-law,  and  in  the  joint 
letters  written  by  him  and  Buckingham  from  Ma- 
drid,  when  they  mentioned  the  Palatinate,  which 
they  rarely  did  at  all,  they  spoke  of  it  as  a  very 
secondary  affair.  Having  given  what  he  consi- 
dered satisfactory  assurances  to  his  ambassadors  at 
the  English  Court,  Philip,  upon  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  document  from  Rome,  which  came  in  about 
a  fortnight,  fixed  the  day  for  the  marriage  by 
proxy,  invited  the  grandees  and  great  ladies  to  the 
ceremony,  and  sent  orders  to  all  the  towns  and  sea- 
ports to  discharge  their  great  ordnance.  His  in- 
fant daughter,  of  whom  the  Queen  had  been  deli- 
vered a  little  while  before,  was  to  be  christened  on 
the  same  auspicious  day;  a  splendid  platform, 
covered  all  over  with  tapestry,  was  erected  from  the 
palace  to  the  church,  mi  all  things  were  pre- 
pared to  honour  the  solemnides.  But,  when  all 
Madrid  was  at  the  height  of  its  joy  and  pleasant 
expectations,  when  it  wanted  but  three  days  of  the 
day,  three  English  couriers,  dispatched  for  greater 
certainty,  arrived  oife  upon  the  back  of  the  other, 
with  a  new  commission  to  my  Lord  of  Bristol, 
countermanding  the  delivery  of  the  proxy,  until 
full  and  absolute  satisfaction  should  be  given  for 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Palatinate,  or  war 
declared  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  obtaining  of 
that  surrender  to  the  King  of  England's  son-in- 
law.  Philip  indignantly  countermanded  the  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage,  broke  up  the  household 
of  his  sister,  and  ordered  her  to  quit  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  and  relinquish  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales, — ^which,  it  is  said,  the  Infanta 
could  not  do  without  shedding  some  tears.  When 
the  Spanish  sovereign's  anger  cooled,  he  entered 
into  explanations  with  Bristol,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  high  esteem.f  He  said  that  the  Palatinate 
was  not  his  to  give,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  he  should  enter  into  a  war  with  his  rela- 
tive, the  Emperor,  and  with  half  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  for  its  recovery ;  but  if  a  friendly 
negotiation  could  secure  it,  he  would  guarantee  it — 

•  Hfltdwickc  Papen. 

t  The  following  tUtcmentt  mid  opinions  are  from  a  letter  written 
■t  Hndrid,  iiy  a  person  unlcuawn  : — "  Thv  Sptiaiattl  liei^nB  now  to  ht 
sensible  of  tli'f  great  diBobligation  and  grow  oversittlit  lie  committed 
In  •iitTering  tlie  Prince  to  go  away  witliout  iiis  Infanta:  for  it  liatli 
given  occasion  of  udTantave  to  tlie  Enijlisli  (who  now  seem  indilTerent 
wh'-ther  they  match  with  Tiim  or  no)  to  proceed  more  stoatly,  and  to 
add  to  the  firmer  articles  tefuch  the  Prince  had  gwom  at  Ats  being  here, 
certain  new prupoaitione  about  the  Palatinate,  whirA  was  thought  to  be 
myW  to  maiion  at  his  being  here,  by  reason  of  the  engagement  of  his  per- 
son.  Aud  there  is  a  commission  sent  to  tlie  Earl  of  Hristoi  to  treat 
of  these  two  businesses  jointly  j  and  if  the  King  of  Spain  jjive  not  a 
satisfitctory  answer  therein,  then  he  is  to  return  home.  Bucking, 
ham  hath  little  obligation  to  Spain  ;  therefore,  for  his  own  particular, 
he  hath  good  reason,  ifhe  canLot  prop  himself  this  way,  to  find  other 
means  for  his  support:  uolcindnesses  paasiid  between  him  and  Oli. 
Tares,  and  a  hot  heart-burning  between  him  and  Bristol,  who  told 
him  here  befbre  the  Prince,  that,  bernff  so  far  his  siaerior  in  honour 
and  nught,  he  nught  haply  contemn  him,  bnt  he  conUnever  hate  him. 
Brer  since  bis  departure,  he  hath  attempted  to  crush  Bristol  to  pieces, 
who  is  ont  of  purse  2000/.  of  his  own  since  his  coming  hither,  and  he 
is  BO  crossed,  that  he  cannot  get  a  penny  flrom  England.  If  he  can- 
not get  a  surrender  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  King's  mind,  he  is  in  « 
poor  ease ;  Ibr  he  must  hence  presently  :  he  is  much  favouted  of  the 
King  here,  and  Olivares.  therefore,  tliey  will  do  much  for  liim  before 

Bueltingham  wotk  his  revenge  npon  him We  sre  all  In 

suspense,  and  alitndof  maze  to  seethe  event  of  things,  and  how 
mattan  will  be  pieced  togethec  again  we  know  not."— Snu.  So*. 


nay,  if,  after  a  time,  negotiations  were  found  un- 
availing, he  would  take  up  arms  to  restore  the  Pa- 
latine to  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  Spanish 
council,  moreover,  affirmed  that  his  Majesty  was 
resolved  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  satisfy 
the  King  of  England,  but  to  have  it  extorted  from 
him  by  way  of  menace,  or  that  it  should  now  be 
added  to  the  marriage  by  way  of  condition,  and 
that  his  own  sister  must  be  rejected,  unless  the 
King  would  make  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  was 
too  humiliating,  and  whatsoever  his  Majesty's  re- 
solutions might  be,  he  could  neither  with  his 
honour,  nor  with  the  honour  of  his  sister,  whom 
he  would  in  no  way  force  or  thrust  upon  the 
Prince,  make  any  more  concessions  at  present. 
But,  in  a  day  or  two,  Philip  put  his  signature  to  a 
formal  promise,  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
King  James,  and  this,  it  was  thought,  would  sa- 
tisfy the  English  Court.  But  Charles  had  resolved 
not  to  marry  the  Infanta  at  any  price,  and  he  and 
Buckingham,  encouraged  by  the  popular  feeling  at 
home,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a  war  with 
Spain.  Bristol  received  his  recall,  and  Philip  then 
prepared  for  a  war  with  England.  The  ambas- 
sador represented  to  James,  that  having  contracted 
a  debt  of  50,000  crowns,  and  pledged  all  his  lady's 
jewels  at  Madrid  for  Prince  Charles,  he  had  not 
a  quarter  of  the  money  necessary  for  his  journey; 
and  he  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  consider 
that  his  leaving  that  court  ought  not  to  be  like  a 
running  away  in  debt,  though,  rather  than  disobey 
his  commands,  he  would  go  homeonfoet.  Itdoes 
not  appear  that  James  remitted  a  sixpence.  But 
Philip  commiserated  the  hard,  case  of  Bristol, 
gave  him  a  rich  sideboard  of  plate,  and,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  that  Buckingham  was  preparing 
for  him  in  England,  he  made  him  an  offer,  tliat  if 
he  would  stay  in  any  of  his  dominions,  he  would 
give  him  money  aud  honour  equal  to  what  the 
highest  of  his  enemies  possessed ;  but  Bristol  de- 
clined the  splendid  offer,  saying,  that  he  was  so 
confident  of  the  King,  his  master's  justice,  and  of 
his  own  innocence,  that  he  feared  no  mischief  in 
his  native  country,  which  he  must  ever  love  and 
prefer  to  every  other.  Though  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  very  an.\ious  to  get  Bristol  away  from 
Madrid,  they  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  his 
presence  in  England:  he  was  told  to  travel  by 
slow  stages,  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was  ordered 
to  go  instantly  to  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
there  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  But  for  the  op- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  vindictive  Buckingham  would  have 
had  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  As  it  was,  with- 
out any  trial, — without  a  hearing, — he  was  for- 
bidden either  to  visit  the  court,  or  to  take  his  seat 
as  a  peer  in  parliament.* 

The  King's  joy  for  the  return  of  the  "  dear 
boys"  was  soon  overcast  by  a  gloomy  reflection 
upon  the  consequences  of  their  rash  journey.  No 
money  from  Spain,  fresh  debts  contracted,   his 

*  Hardwicke  State  Papers,— Clarendon  Papers.— Cabala.— Jour- 
nals of  the  Lords. 
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jends  nearly  all  gone,  Itia  daughter  still  an  out* 
cast,  a  war  in  perspective, — thoae  thoughts  ha- 
rasied  him  to  death,  and  made  him  forego  his 
luBdii^  and  his  hawking,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
totituit.  In  other  directions,  Buckingham  was 
efidting  the  most  deplorable  exhibitions  of  human 
baseness.  Cranfield,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Bishop 
Wilhams,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  others  of  his  crea- 
tures, who  had  joined  in  censuring  his  conduct 
during  his  absence,  because  they  thought  his  in- 
floenoe  was  on  the  decline,  were  all  brought  to 
oiwl  like  reptiles  before  him ;  and  more  they 
Toold  have  done,  had  more  been  exacted,  because 
they  saw  that  his  power  was  hkely  to  be  as  great 
u  ever.  The  Bishop  surpassed  those  who  com- 
peted with  him,  begging  his  good  Lord,  the  Duke, 
to  receive  his  soul  in  gage  and  pawn,  and  telling 
iiiin  how  he  had  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dis- 
pleasure.* 

Aj).  1624. — Nothing  remained  for  James  but 
the  last  and  painful  resource  of  assembling  a  par- 
liament. This  time  he  issued  no  arbitrary  procla- 
mations, laid  down  no  lessons  to  the  electors ;  and 
when  the  houses  met  (on  the  19th  of  February),  he 
addressed  them  in  a  tune  of  great  moderation  and 
sweetness ;  but  he  could  not  conquer  his  mature  or 
liis  mveterate  habit,  and,  in  the  end,  this  falsetto 
gave  way  to  his  real  voice.  He  told  them  .that  he 
Tcmembered  and  regretted  formor  misunderstand- 
ings ;  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  do  his  duty,  and 
manifest  his  love  to  his  people.  Forgetting  pre- 
vious declarations,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been 
long  eng^ed  in  treaties  with  Spain ;  that  he  had 
sent  his  own  eon  with  the  man  he  most  trusted, 
the  ^thfiillest  and  best  of  counsellors,  into  Spain ; 
that  ail  that  had  passed  should  be. disclosed  to 
than ;  and  that  he  should  entreat  their  good  and 
•ound  advice,  super  totam  maieriem.  He  hoped 
they  would  judge  him  charitably,  as  they  wished 
ta  be  judged ;  he  declared  that,  in  every  treaty, 
whether  public  or  private,  he  had  always  consi- 
dered, above  all  things,  the  protestant  religion. 
He  had,  it  was  true,  sometimes  caused  the  penal 
statutes  to  bear  less  rigorously  upon  the  Catholics 
than  at  other  times,  but  to  dispense  with  the  sta- 
tutes, to  forbid  or  alter  the  law  in  that  matter,  he 
had  never  promised  or  yielded  any  such  thing. 
But  though  he  appealed  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  though  he  repeated  it  at  court  and 
in  the  field,  in  speech  and  in  writing — ^for  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  loud  denimciations  of  the  puritans — 
there  waa  scarcely  a  person  the  least  conversant 
with  afiairs  but  must  have  known  that  his  majesty 
was  lying  and  committing  perjury.  Nobody,  of 
ooone,  loiew  it  so  weU  as  his  own  son,  Bucking- 
ham, Bristol,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
knds  of  the  council,  and  the  two  Spanish  ambassa- 
dsTBjt  who  were  still  in  England.    But  all  except 

•COMla. 

tOaUwSOtliorJaljr,  in  the  praecdlng  year,  Junct,  io  twearing  to 
IfeeSyBSBli  tie«t7i  in  prewtMe  of  ttw  two  ambusmilon*  and  in  tKeir 
ikaaat,  had  ivora  to  the  followijig  daoarf— ^  Quod  nalla  lex  paiticu- 
iaiai  aoatn  Catlwliaia  Bomaaof  lata,  docsod  leges  graenlaa  tab 


Bristol  and  the  ambassadors  were  ready  to  add 
falsehood  to  falsehood,  perjury  tu  perjury.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  long  speech  m  parliament,  he  told 
them  to  beware  of  jealousy,  to  remember  that  time 
was  precious,  and  to  make  no  impertinent  and  ir- 
ritating inquiries.*  Five  days  after,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  Buckingham,  at  a  general  conference 
held  at  Whitehall,  delivered  to  the  houses  a  long 
rambling  but  specious  narrative,  the  Prince  of 
Walea  standing  beside  him  to  assist  his  memory, 
and  give  weight  to  his  assertions.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  who  had  rehearsed  the  matter 
beforehand  with  the  prince,  had  warned  Bucking- 
ham not  to  produce  or  refer  to  all  the  dispatches, 
for  fear  parliament  should  fall  to  examine  particu- 
lar dispatches,  wherein  they  could  not  but  find 
many  contradictions,  "  and  because  his  highness 
wished  to  draw  on  a  breach  with  Spain  without 
ripping  up  of  private  dispatches."  In  fact,  if  the 
dispatches  had  been  produced,  they  would  have 
proved  the  king  to  be  an  astonishing  liar,  and  they 
would  have  disproved  nearly  every .  thing  that 
Buckingham  uttered.  Bold  ip  the  absence  of 
Bristol,  in  the  servility  and  connivance  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  in  the  countenance  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  in  the  sympathy  of  the  commons 
and  the  people,  who  were  ready  to  credit  any  thing 
about  the  breach  of  the  match,  which  they  always 
abhorred,  the  double  favourite  solemnly  declared, 
that,  after  many  years'  negociation,  the  king  had 
found  the  Spaniards  were  as  far  from  coming  to 
an  honest  decision  as  ever ;  that  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  mere  pro- 
fesaiona  and  declarations  on  their  part  (the  truth 
being,  that  that  ambassador  had  brought  the  treaty 
to  a  conclusion)  ;  that  the  prince,  doubting  of  their 
sincerity,  had  gone  to  Spain  himself;  that  he  had 
there  found  such  artificial  dealing  as  convinced  him 
that  they  were  false  and  deceitful ;  that  the  king, 
his  master,  had  always  'regarded  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate  as  a  preliminary ;  and  that,  in  fine, 
the  prince,  after  enduring  much  ill  treatment,  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  bereft  of  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining either  the  Infanta  or  the  Palatinate.  Thia 
tissue  of  misrepresentations  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  parliament  Old  Coke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  Buckingham  the  saviour  of 
the  nation,  and  out  of  doors  the  people  sang  his 
praises,  lit  bonfires,  and  insulted  the  Spanish 
ambassadors.  These  gentlemen  protested  against 
the  duke's  speech  as  false  and  injurious  to  their 
sovereign's  honour ;  but  the  two  houses  defended 
the  favourite,  and  presently  proceeded  to  declare 
that  their  king  could  no  longer  negociate  with  ho- 
nour or  safety.  The  people  were  eager  for  a  war ; 
but  James,  in  growing  old,  had  not  grown  warlike ; 
he  trembled,  hung  back,  talked  of  the  long  stand- 
ing of  his  character,  as  a  righteoua  and  pacific  mo- 

qoiboa  omnea  ez  caqao  ooroprehenduntur,  modo  ejusmodi  lint  c^un 
religionl  Romanv  repujnialit,  ullo  unquam  tempore,  ullo  omnmo 
moao  ant  casd,  directe  Vcl  Indirecte,  quoad  dictot  Cathollcog,  ezecu- 
tioal  mandabitur."— IVynM— Hardaiiclw  Papen, 

■  Joarnalaof  tlie  Lordi.    Koihwoitli  glrea  the  king'*  eloquence 
mare  at  llDgth  than  the  Joutnal*. 
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narrb,  of  his  debU,  of  hit  poverty ;  but  it  wtis  tbi* 
very  poverty  that  forwarded  the  views  of  Bucking- 
ham and  his  son,  who  represented  that  money  be 
must  have,  that  there  was  no  such  sure  way  of  ob- 
taining a  round  supply  as  by  declaring  war  against 
his  Catholic  majesty;  and,  in  the  end,  though 
with  sore  fears  and  misgivings,  James  resolved  to 
assume  the  novel  attitude  of  a  belligerent*  The 
idea  made  the  Spaniards  laugh.  Gondomar  had 
told  them  that  there  were  no  men  in  England,  and, 
if  he  meant  public  men,  he  was  not  far  wrong ; 
they  despised  this  kingdom  as  weak,  poor,  dis- 
united, led  by  a  timid  king  and  an  inexperienced 
prince,  whose  anger  they  ridiculed,  comparing  it 
to  a  revolt  of  the  mice  t^ainst  the  cats.  Such  had 
become,  in  the  hands  of  James,  the  thunderbolts 
of  Elizabeth.  But,  with  unusual  alacrity,  the 
king  told  the  Commons  that,  if  they  would  vote 
him  money, — die  sum«  must  be  large,  as  his  debts 
were  heavy,  his  treasury  empty,  his  allies  very 
poor,  his  ships  out  of  repair, — -ne  would  apply  it  to 
a  war  with  Spain ;  and,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  Commons  had  no  confidence  in  him,  he  gra- 
ciously told  them  that  the  money  voted  might  be 
paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  be  mauaged 
Mid  paid  out  by  them,  without  his  touching  any 
part  of  it. 

The  Commons  took  him  at  his  word,  and  a  joint 
address  from  both  houses,  with  an  offer  to  support 
him  in  the  war  with  their  persons  and  fortunes, 
was  presented  to  him  by  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — a  strange  choice,  both  because  it 
was  unseemly  that  a  churchman  should  deliver  a 
message  leading  to  war  and  blood,  and  because 
the  archbishop  had  sworn  with  the  lords  of  the 
council  to  the  Spanish  treaty.  But  Abbot  had 
taken  that  oath  most  unwillingly,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably with  an  expression  of  joy  or  even  of  triumph 

*  In  the  Hardwicks  Fapera  then  b  •  eutont  litter  ftoa  BacUaf. 
bam  lo  hit  -  Dear  dad  and  gnAp"  xagitag  himtowar.  Itia  qolto  In 
the  toopalar  atntn .- — 

*'  I  beseech  yon,"  layi  the  dake.  *  to  tend  me  yoor  plain  and  raao- 
Inte  aoflwer,  whether,  If  your  people  so  rewlTe  to  give  you  a  royal 
atetatance,  a>  to  the  number  of  aix  subtidiea  and  Ukeentha,  with  a 
Momite  alter,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  astitt  Tea  with  their  liTea  atd 
fortunes;  whether  then  you  wHI  not  accept  It,  and  their  counsel,  to 
breali  the  match,  with  the  other  tteatiea ;  aiHl  whether  or  no,  to  brloR 
them  to  this.  1  may  not  assare  some  of  them,  underhand  (tMcaose  It 
Is  (bared  that  when  yoor  turns  are  serred,  yoa  will  not  call  them  to- 
tether  again  to  reform  abases,  (rierances,  and  the  making  of  laws  Air 
the  good  goremment  of  the  eonntrv),  that  you  will  be  so  hr  from  that 
that  yon  will  rather  weary  them  with  it,  deeiring  notliing  more  than 
their  loves  and  happiness.  In  which  your  own  is  included.  Sir,  1 
beseech  you,  think  seriously  or  this,  and  resolve  once  constantly  to 
nn  one  way.  For  as  long  aa  yon  waver  between  the  Spaniards  and 
]roin  subjects,  to  make  your  advantage  of  both,  yon  are  sure  to  do  It 
with  neither."  Re  goes  on  to  tell  the  king,  that  his  majesty's  going 
two  ways,  and  himself  only  one,  ooeaslons  many  disputes  be^reon 
them ;  that  for  him  to  be  of  his  majesty's  opinion  would  be  flattaiy, 
and  not  to  speak  humbly  his  own  would  be  treachery;  andhepn. 
poses  1.  That  the  king  should  give  thanks  to  parllamant  for  thrit 
uniform  olTer  of  advice.  3.  That  he  should  take  notice  of  their 
earefhl  proceedings  In  the  lower  house.  3.  That  he  should  not 
desire  to  get  their  money  nntii  he  had  declared  about  their  ad- 
vice. 4.  To  assure  them  that,  if  ho  engaged  In  war  by  their  ad- 
Tlee,  he  would  aot  hearken  to  a  peace  without  fiiet  hearing  them. 
6.  That  he  shonld  be  contented  that  they  choose. a  committee  to  see 
the  issuing  out  of  the  money  they  give  for  the  ivcovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. 6.  That  he  should  show  them  that  this  Is  the  fittest  time  that 
ever  presented  Itself  to  make  a  right  understanding  between  him  and 
his  people.  7-  That  he  should  assure  himself  tliat  their  behaviour 
would  continue  to  be  as  they  had  begun  towards  him  ;  and  that  he 
shonld  let  them  see,  by  proof,  how  for  he  would  be  In  love  with 
parliaments  for  making  of  good  laws  and  fefotmlogor  abutea.  This 
rare  patriotic  epistle  Is  subscribed, '  A  Lover  of  Vou.  tad  yottrlla* 
Jesty'a  moat  humble  Slave  and  Dog,  Staaaie." 


that  he  congratulated  the  king  on  his  having  be- 
come sensible  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  James  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Hold  !  you 
insinuate  what  I  have  never  spoken.  Bucking- 
ham hath  made  yoa  a  relation  on  which  you  'are 
to  judge ;  but  I  never  yet  declared  my  mind 
upon  it."* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  James  had  sanctioned 
Buckingham's  statements  beforehand,  but  he  was 
looking  far  loop-holes  through  which  he  might 
creep,  and  he  was  very  anxious  thak  the  abuse  of 
the  King  of  Spain  should  not  be  laid  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  that  the  war  should  not  he  attri- 
buted to  him.  Five  days  after  this  message,  the 
question  of  supplies  came  on  in  the  commons. 
The  kbg  asked  for  100,000/.  to  begin  the  war, 
and  for  150,000/.  per  annum  to  pay  his  debts. 
These  demands  made  the  commons  falter  in  their 
warlike  note,  but  Buckingham  and  the  prince 
hinted  that  a  smaller  sum  would  be  accepted, 
and,  without  noticing  the  king's  debts,  they  voted 
three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  making  about 
300,000/.,  which  was  all  to  be  raised  within  a 
year,  to  be  applied  to  the  war,  and  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves, 
who  were  to  issue  money  on  the  warrant  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  on  no  other  orders.  The  king 
then  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  the  treaties  with 
Spain  were  at  an  end.  In  their  bigotry  the  lower 
house  forgot  their  old  jealousy  of  proclamations, 
and  resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  another  pro- 
clamation against  the  catholics,  but  the  lords  ob- 
jected to  this  course,  and,  in  the  end,  a  joint  peti- 
tion frt)m  both  houses,  with  some  of  the  sting 
taken  out  of  it,  was  presented,  praying  the  king  to 
enforce  the  penal  statutes.  James  again  called 
God  to  witness  that  it  was  his  intention  so  to  do, 
his  determination  never  to  permit  of  any  indul- 
gence or  toleration ;  and  Prince  Charles  also  swore 
that,  if  it  should  please  Gt)d  to  bestow  upon  him 
any  lady  that  was  Popish,  she  should  have  no 
further  liberty  but  for  her  own  fitmily,  and  no 
advantage  to  the  recusants  at  home.f  All  mission- 
aries were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  leave  Eng- 
land under  the  penalty  of  death;  the  judges  and 
magistrates  were  instructed  to  act  vigorously,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  especially  admo- 
nished to  arrest  all  such  persons  as  went  to  hear 
mass  in  the  houses  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
The  commons  drew  up  a  list  of  catholics  holding 
places  under  government,  and  unanimously  peti- 
tioned for  their  removal ;  but  these  placemen  were 
saved  for  the  present  by  the  interference  of  die 
lords.  Patents,  and  monopolies,  and  the  bitter 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  parliament 
had  been  dissolved,  still  rankled  in  the  heart*  of 
the  commons,  and  in  their  comniittee  of  griev- 
ances they  pronounced  some  of  the  patents  illegal, 
and  reserved  others  for  future  examination.  The 
king,  much  nettled,  told  them  that  he  too  had 
his  grievances  to  complain  of:  that  they,  the  com- 
mons, had  encroached  on  his  prerogative  and  con> 
•  Joomala^of  the  Lord*.  i  Jonnwli. 
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imai  pateata  tli«t  wen  very  uariul,  and  had 
nfireitaemKlves  to  be  led  by  the  lawyers,  who 
w«  tie  greatest  grievances  of  alL    But  the  com- 
mifae  bent  upoo   striking  a  blow  in  higher 
^anten;  they  had  talcen  their  measures  for  im- 
petdung  Cranfield,  now  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the 
lord  Treanirer  of  ^England,  and  Master  of  the 
Covt  of  Wards,  for  deficiency,  bribery,  and  op- 
pmun.    Tbis    lord    treasurer  wm  one  of  the 
matares  of    Buckingham,  who    had    intrigued 
tgiintt  him  dcning  his  absence  in  Spain,  and  aa 
Iw  Rtoni  he  \ras  less   aucoessful  than  Bishop 
WiliiiiDi,  the  lord  keeper,  in  making  his  peace 
fidi  the  incenaed   favourite  by  vile  prostrationB 
ud  ilgarations.     Bucldnghara,  moreover,  in  start- 
la;  u  i  fiery  proteatant  and  patriot,  had  cultivated 
igeod  understanding  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
tk  oppodtion  OT  country  party.     Now  these  men 
vinted  a  victini— '-not  that  ihe  treasurer  was  not 
guilty— and   Buckingham  gladly  gave  him  up. 
Tlie  king  would  fain  have  protected  his  servant, 
■ad  he  lost  hia  temper  both  with  Buckingham  and 
Chutes  for  favouring  the  impeachment;  he  told 
the  dnke  that  he  waa  a  fool,  and  was  making  a  rod 
fat  bis  own  breech,  and  the  prince,  that  he  would 
Htc  to  have  hia  belly-ftiU  of  impeachments.*    Nor 
did  he  stop  here  ;    he  wrote  to  tell  the  commons 
that  the  lord  treasurer  had  not,  as  they  supposed, 
sdviaed  the  diaaolution  of  the  last  parliament,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  begged  on  his  knees  for  its 
continuance:    he  covered  or  palliated  the  trea- 
anrer's  offences,  to  the  lords ;  but  all  this  was  of  no 
avail,  and  Middlesex,  being  only  allowed  three 
days  to  prepare  his  defence,  was  conricted  by  the 
Boanimoos  vote  of  the  peers,  condemned  to  pay  a 
fiae   of    about  5000/.,  tp  be  imprisoned  during 
pleasure,  and  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his 
aeat   in  parliament,  and  from  the  verge  of  the 
CDait.-f    The  country  party  had  abo  intended  to 
impeach  the  lord  keeper,  Williams,  but  the  supple 
prelate  was  protected  by  Buckingham,  to  whom, 
dnrizig  the  session,  he  rendered  a  most  impntant 
piece  of  aervice.     The  story  is  altogether  worthy 
of  this  disgracefid  and  dissolute  reign. 

Pinding  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ii^  a  private  audience  of  the  king,  Ynoiosa,  one  ef 
-die  Spanish  ambassadors,  seizing  his  opportunity, 
alyly  alipped  into  his  hands  a  note,  which  James 
■s  slyly  put  into  his  pocket.  In  consequence  of 
this  psper,  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  Legation,  Don 
Franeiaco  Carondolet,  was  that  very  evening  con- 
ducted to  the  king's  apartment  when  Charles  and 
Bnckingfaana  were  away;^  and  then  James  was 
told  that  he  waa  considered  aa  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  and  so  beset  by  spies  and  infiirmers 
ihat  none  of  his  friends  or  nithful  subjects  could 
approach  to  warn  him  of  the  ruin  which  Bucking- 
was  bringing  upon  him.   Three  or  four  nights 


t  ftrrnwlt — Bubwoilb. 

f  EcKsr  Coke  WT>  tbmt  iha  pcliMe  ud  dnlM  were  ettendiiif]  the 
4a&<a  in  Ike  Loiae;  l">t  t)>l>  ooold  bwrdly  be,  u  Cemndolet  wu 
^M  laiaeiliil  tola  Ike  paUce  tfll  eltTen  tidcck  at  night,  aud  it  wai 
omtjmSSniT  and  aa-nrj  nue  imariou  that  Ike  Boiuet  wU  m>  lata 
aa  six  ia  Ike  ercoiBC.. 


later  the  secretary  was  again  admitted  clandestinely, 
and  this  time  he  delivered  a  long  invective  anid 
remonstrance  in  writing,  which  had  been  corrected 
by  the  ambassadors*  own  hands.  This  paper  is 
described  as  somewhat  general,  and  very  rhetorical, 
if  not  tragical,  in  its  style.  The  heads  of  it  were— 
"  I.  That  the  king  was  no  more  a  freeman,  at  this 
time,  than  King  John  of  France  when  he  was  pri- 
soner in  England,  or  King  Francis  when  he  was 
at  Madrid,  being  besieged  and  closed  up  with  the 
servanta  and  vassals  of  Buckingham.  2.  That  the 
ambassadors  knew  very  well,  and  were  informed 
four  months  ago,  that  his  majesty  was  to  be 
restrained,  and  confined  to  his  country-house  and 
pastimes,  and  the  government  of  the  state  to  be 
assumed  and  disposed  of  by  others,  and  that  this 
waa  not  concealed  by  Buckingham's  followers. 
3.  That  the  duke  had  reconciled  himself  to  all  the 
popular  men  of  the  state,  ^nd  drawn  them  forth 
out  of  prisons,  restraints,  and  confinements,  to  alter 
the  government  of  the  state  at  this  parliament,  as 
Oxford,  Southampton,  Say,  and  others,  whom  he 
met  at  suppers  and  ordinaries,  to  strengdien  hia 
popularity.  4.  That  the  duke,  to  breed  an  opinion 
of  his  own  greatness,  and  to  make  the  king  grow 
less,  hath  oftentimes  bragged  openly  in  parUament 
that  he  had  made  the  king  yield  to  this  and  that, 
which  was  pleasure  unto  them  ;  and  that  he  men- 
tioned openly  before  the  House  his  majesty's  private 
oath,  which  the  ambassadors  have  never  spoken  of 
to  any  creature  to  this  hour.  5.  That  these  king< 
doms  are  not  now  governed  by  a  monarchy,  but 
by  a  triumviri,  whereof  Buckingham  was  the  first 
and  chiefest,  the  prince  the  second,  and  the  king 
the  last;  and  that  all  look  towards  solem  arientem. 
6.  That  his  majesty  should  show  himself  to  be,  aa 
he  was  reputed,  the  oldest  and  wisest  king  in 
Europe,  by  freeing  himself  from  this  captivity  and 
imminent  danger  wherein  he  was,  by  cutting  oflf 
so  dangerous  and  ungrateful  an  affecter  of  greatness 
and  popularity  as  the  duke  was."*  His  majesty 
was  requested  to  conceal  this  free  dealing,  because 
it  might  breed  them  much  peril  and  danger ;  but, 
if  he  considered  it  necessary  for  his  service,  h« 
might  reveal  it  to  whomsoever  he  diose,  notwith* 
standing  the  consequences.  James  was  much 
troubled,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  stam- 
mered out  a  few  words  about  his  confidence  in  the 
prince,  and  his  own  power  to  sever  him  and 
Buckingham  when  he  pleased ;  but,  then,  giving 
way  to  his  feelings,  he  told  Carondolet,  "that, 
when  his  highness  went  to  Spain,  he  was  as  well 
affected  to  that  nation  as  heart  could  desire,  and 
as  well  disposed  aa  any  son  in  Europe;  but  now 
he  was  strangely  carried  away  with  rash  and 
youthful  councils,  and  followed  the  humour  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  he  knew  not  how  many 
devils  within  him  since  that  joumey."t  At  first 
he  professed  a  doubt  whether  Buckingham  "  af- 
fected popularity  to  hia  disadvantage ;  because  he 
had  tried  him  of  purpose,  and  commanded  him  to 
make  disaffecting  motions  to  the  Houses,  which  he 
•  Cabala.  f  Ibid. 
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had  performed,  whereby  his  majesty  concluded  he 
was  not  popular :"  but  he  presently  confessed  that 
he  had  good  cause  to  suspect  the  duke  of  late, 
and,  as  he  had  no  servant  of  his  own  that  would 
venture  to  accuse  him,  he  desired  Don  Francisco 
and  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  procure  him  some 
grounds  for  a  charge,  and  then  he  would  quickly 
take  a  course  with  him.  And,  to  complete  this 
strange  but  characteristic  scheme,  he  afterwards 
sent  Padre  Maestro,  a  Jesuit,  to  renew  his  request 
that  these  foreigners  would  find  the  materials  for 
an  accusation  against  his  favourite !  These  thoughts 
so  wrought  upon  the  king  that  his  countenance  fell 
suddenly,he  mused  much  in  silence,  and  entertained 
the  prince  and  duke  with  mystical  and  broken 
speeches.  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  which  was  increased  a  morning 
or  two  after,  when  the  king  prepared  to  take  coach 
for  Windsor,  ordering  his  son  to  accompany  him 
and  the  duke  to  remain  behind.  As  the  king  was 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  Buckingham,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  implored  to  know  how  he  had  offended 
his  good  and  gracious  master,  vowing,  by  the 
name  of  his  Saviour,  that  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
charged  with  he  would  clear  himself,  or  confess  it 
if  true.  James  did  not  satisfy  him,  but  drove  off 
with  the  prince,  crying  or  blubbering  all  the  way 
to  Windsor,  and  saying  that  he  was  the  unhappiest 
man  alive  to  be  forsaken  by  those  that  were  dearest 
to  him.  Both  Charles  and  the  duke  suspected  the 
quarter  whence  this  storm  had  been  blown,  but 
they  were  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  particulars,  and 
knew  not  what  course  to  steer.  The  duke,  forlorn, 
retired  to  Wallingford  House  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  distraction,  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
couch,  where  he  lay  like  one  dead  or  stupified.  In 
this  state  he  was  found  by  [Williams,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  who  told 
him  that  he  could  bring  him  out  of  that  sorrow, 
and  that  he  verily  believed  God's  directing  hand 
was  in  it  to  have  stirred  up  his  grace  to  advance 
him  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  him  service  at 
this  pinch.  The  fact  was,  Williams  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  secret.  The  Spanish  secre- 
tary CarondoletP  kept  an  English  mistress,  and 
this  woman  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of 
my  Lord  Bishop  the  Keeper,  who  recompensed  her 
bountifully.  The  meretrix,  though  she  lived  in 
Mark  Lane,  is  said  to  have  had  a  deal  of  courtly 
wit,  so  much  that  the  poor  secretary  could  keep 
no  secret  froin  her  which  she  had  a  mind  to  know. 
She  put  into  Williams's  hands  the  rough  draft  of 
the  paper  which  heul  been  presented  to  the  king, 
and  gave  him  notice  at  the  same  time  of  an  Eng- 
lish Catholic  priest  living  in  Drury  Lane,  whom 
her  lover  loved  above  all  other  priests,  not  except- 
ing even  his  own  confessor.  My  Lord  Keeper 
presently  seized  this  man, — a  dead  man  by  the 
statutes, — and  Carondolet,  as  was  expected, 
hastened  to  intercede  for  his  friend.  He  obtained 
the  priest's  liberty,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  the 
entire  secret,  which  had  been  more  than  half 

•  Tha  wenUi;  wat  not  •  iwUt*  Spaniuri,  but  a  jorial  Walloon, 


revealed  before.  And  now  Williams  told  the 
reviving  duke  to  make  haste  to  Windsor  before 
supper  time,  to  communicate  with  the  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  memorial  in  answer  to  the 
charges  contained  in  the  paper  which  the  Spaniards 
had  given  the  king  ;*  and  he  further  advised  the 
duke  to  "  deport  himself  with  all  amiable  ad- 
dresses," and  not  stir  from  his  majesty  day  nor 
night.  The  duke,  who  had  not  had  wit  to  help  him- 
self, followed  the  bishop's  advice,  and,  at  a  season- 
able moment,  the  bishop's  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  king,  backed  by  the  remarks  and  arguments 
of  Charles.  James  read  the  paper  deliberately, 
stopping  many  times  and  saying, — "Well,  very 
well."  At  last  he  tenderly  embraced  both  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  sorrowing  much  that  he  should 
have  wronged  them  with  a  jealousy  fomented  by 
the  Spanish  traitors.  "  I  ask  no  more  from  you," 
said  James,  "  but  that  you  tell  me  who  is  your 
engineer  that  struck  the  sparks  out  of  the  flint  to 
light  the  candle."  The  prince  stood  mute :  the 
duke  vowed  that  he  knew  not  the  author  of  the 
paper.  "Well,"  said  James,  "1  have  a  good 
nostril,  and  will  answer  mine  own  question ;  my 
Keeper  had  the  main  finger  in  it.  I  dare  swear  he 
bolted  the  flour  and  made  it  up  into  paste."* 
All  this,  of  course,  passed  among  the  trio,  but, 
when  the  king  consulted  with  others,  or  took 
counsel  from  reflection,  he  resolved  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  interrogatories,  and  to  examine  the  members 
of  his  council  upon  their  oaths.  Charles  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
interrogatories,  which  he  enclosed  to  Buckingham 
in  the  following  memorable  letter : — 

"  Steenie, — ^1  send  you  here  inclosed  the  interro- 
gatories that  the  king  thinks  fit  should  be  asked 
concerning  the  malicious  accusations  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  As  for  the  way,  my  father  is  resolved 
(if  you  do  not  gainsay  it,  and  show  reason  to  the 
contrary)  to  take  the  oatiis  himself,  and  to  make 
secretary  Calvert,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  take  the  examination  in  writing  under 
their  hands  that  are  examined ;  thus  much  is  by 
the  king's  command.  Now,  for  my  opinion,  it  is 
this : — that  you  can  incur  no  danger  in  this  but  by 
opposing  the  king's  proceedings  in  it,  to  make  him 
suspect  that  you  have  spoken  somewhat  that  you 
are  unwilling heshould hear  of;  for  I  cannotthink 
that  any  man  is  so  mad  as  to  call  his  own  head  in 
question,  by  making  a  lie  against  you,  when  all  the 
world  knows  me  to  be  your  true  friend ;  and,  if 
they  tell  but  the  truth,  I  know  they  can  say  but 
what  the  king  knows  that  you  have  avowed  to  all 
the  world,  which  is,  that  you  think,  as  I  do,  that 
the  continuance  of  these  treaties  with  Spain  might 
breed  us  much  mischief;  wherefore  my  advice  to 
you  is,  that  you  do  not  oppose,  or  show  yourself 
discontented  at,  the  king's  course  herein,  fori  think 

.  •  Charlei  aiked  Willianii  hmr  he  liad  in«dc  tWi  opportone  dii- 
COTety.  "  Truly."  wid  the  biihop,  ■•  another  would  blush  to  tell  yu 
whathaifer  heplouiihed  with;  hut  aU  my  inlflli(jen«  coa>«  out  of 
a  lady'a  chamber;  and  I  bars  found  tnia  maxim  in  my  studiet  oi 
divinity:— ^/i>iio»reco/o«H/ic«(." 

t   Cabala.— Velamia,  the  Vsoetlan  ambaiiador,  at  quotad  by 
Carta.— Uack8t.—Wll«n.—Coks. 
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il  'will  be  so  fsr  from  doing  you  hurt,  that  it  will 
nuke  you  trunple  under  your  feet  those  few  poor 
nscals  that  are  your  enemies.  Now,  sweetheart,  if 
yw  think  I  am  mistaken  iu  my  judgment  in  this, 
let  me  know  what  I  can  do  in  this,  or  anything 
rise,  to  serve  thee."* 

rif  there  had  not  been  something  to  conceal, 
Charles  would  not  have  written  this  letter,  nor 
irauld  Buckingham  have  been  afraid  of  the  king's 
design.  Without  seeing  the  epistle,  the  counsellors 
were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  close  union  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  of  the 
resolution  Charles  had  expressed  on  other  occasions 
to  consider  the  duke's  enemies  as  his  own,  and  of 
the  declining  health  of  James,  who  was  prematurely 
«ld  and  sickly.  Therefore,  when  the  king  swore 
them  all  upon  the  bible,  in  the  council-chamber,  to 
speak  the  truth,  they  one  and  all  declared  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  any  sinister  designs — that  they 
beUeved  the  duke  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
lervaots,  &c.  Buckingham,  thus  exonerated, 
eamplained  and  fell  sick,  or  feigned  sickness.  The 
king  then  asked  the  Spanish  ambassadors  for  the 
names  of  the  Englishmen  who  liad  given  them  their 
infcrmation :  Ynoiosa  demanded  a  private  audience. 
This  greatly  alarmed  Charles  and  Buckingham, 
who,  not  without  difficulty,  made  the  -  king  refuse 
to  tee  bim,  and  refer  him  to  one  of  his  ministers. 
Upon  this  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
letnmed  to  Madrid,  where  he  reasserted  all  that 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  presented  by 
Cnondolet.  James  maintained  that  he  had  mali- 
eioosly  accused  his  only  son  and  his  favourite  mi- 
sister,  and  had  then  refused  to  produce  his  proofs. 
But  the  king  acted  under  fear  and  the  painful  con- 
viction that  he  was  too  old  and  helpless  to  overthrow 
the  dominion  which  Charles  and  the  duke  had 
tgieed  to  divide  between  them,  and  the  minister 
was  no  Icmger  his  favourite.  Indeed,  some  short 
time  before  this  crisis,  be  had  entertained  a  notion 
tach  as  few  other  men  were  capable  of — to  make 
his  peace  with  his  old  minion,  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, and  to  place  that  convicted  murderer  once  more 
St  the  head  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that 
the  man's  crimes  might  be  forgotten ;  and  certainly 
many  peraons  had  long  been  complaining  that  the 
^cnrenmient  of  Buckingham  was  incomparably 
worse  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  By  means  of 
a  third  partyt  Somerset  opened  a  communication 
with  the  king,  and  dwelt  at  length,  and  with  some 
ihdity,  on  the  misconduct  of  Buckingham.  From 
a  ktter  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  it 
•hoold  appear  that  Somerset  acted  in  concert  with 
lit  Spanish  ambassadors,  or  with  an  English  party 
te  maintained,  like  those  diplomatists.  Uiat  James 
«■•  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  prince 
«■■  wholly  Koided  by  Buckingham,  who.  in  all 
Aap,  had  shown  himself  a  rash,  heady  young 
MB,  a  novice  in  the  managing  of  business.  "  The 
Me,"  says  this  letter,  "  doth  so  much  presume 
span  his  favour,  that  he  contemneth  all  men,  as 

■  Bu4«ick<  Slate  Papers. 

t  Tka  ■■iHiiw  of  coninanlcation  naj  have  bean  Uic  Earl  of  Kel);, 
*k»  maaOj  inUodaoad  Catondolet  w  tb«  kinR. 
vol.  lib 


knowing  that  those  who  are  obedient  to  his  high- 
ness will  also  subject  themselves  to  his  will."* 
Buckingham  himself,  though  probably  ignorant  of 
Somerset's  movements,  felt  that  he  had  lost  the 
good  will  of  his  old  master ;  but  this  only  made  him 
cling  the  closer  to  his  sun,  who  would  soon  be 
king,  and  to  his  recently  found  popularity  in 
parliament  and  in  the  country,  as  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  Spaniards  and  all  papists. 
While  James  trembled,  and  talked  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  peace,  his  son  and  the  duke,  in  his  name 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  attended  to 
the  raising  of  troops  and  the  concluding  of  alliances 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  for  the  humbling  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  "  This 
spring  gave  birth  to  four  brave  regiments  of  foot  (a 
new  apparition  in  the  English  horizon),  1500  in  a  . 
regiment,  which  were  raised  and  transported  into 
Holland  under  four  gallant  colonels,  Uie  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Essex,  and  the  Lord 
Willoughby."t  The  Dutch  were  already  at  war 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  territory  under  the  command  of  the  great 
Italian  General  Spinola;  and  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  done  their  best  by  means  of  ambassadors 
and  secret  agents  to  break  the  Spanish  match,  and 
encourage  Buckingham  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  gladly  concluded  a  treaty  which  promised 
them  assistance. 

A  fearful  tragedy,  enacted  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  should  have  seemed  likely  to  make 
this  Dutch  alliance  unpopular  with  the  English 
people.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  long  truce 
at  the  Hague  the  Dutch  had  been  colonizing  and 
trading  on  a  most  extensive  .scale  in  the  seas  of  In- 
dia and  China.  Among  other  islands  they  possessed 
Amboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice,  Islands, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Portuguese.  They 
pretended  not  only  an  absolute  sovereignty  over 
this  island — part  of  which  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied for  some  years  by  independent  natives — but 
also  an  exclusive  right  to  the  spice  trade  in  all  that 
Archipelago.  Their  friends  and  allies,  the  Eng- 
lish, soon  became  clesirous  of  sharing  in  this  pro- 
fitable trade;  they  sent  some  ships  to  obtain  cloves 
from  the  natives,  and  in  1612  the  East  India 
Company  formed  a  little  settlement  at  Cambello, 
in  Amboyna,  from  which  they  were  forced  to  retire 
two  years  after.  In  16 19  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  London,  by  which  the  English  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  share  in  the  trade ;  but  the  Dutch 
settlers  and  the  local  government  were  jealous  in 
the  extreme,  and  they  had  recently  seized  Captain 
Gabriel  Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  witli  nine 
poor  Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese,  charged  them 
with  a  conspiracy  to  surjirise  the  garrison  and 
expel  the  Dutch  from  Amboyna,  tortured  them  till 
they  confessed  what  was  an  impossibility  or  a 
flitting  dream  of  madness,^  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads  or  strangled  them. 

•  ArchseologU.  t  Arthur  Wlljon. 

}  "  There  were  not  twenty  Eni^lithmrn,  nor  ebove  tUirtT  Ja* 
panose  in  the  whole  island,  with  whom  they  were  said  to  machioata 
Ibis  conspiracy,  and  the  castle  bad  in  it  two  hiuidred  Dutch  soldiers, 
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The  news  of  this  atrocious  proceeding  reached 
England  just  at  the  moment  that  Buckingham 
was  prepariug  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  their  own 
cfountry.      The  English  court  made  formal  re- 
monstrances;   the   States    apologised    and    pro- 
mised  redress;   and  the  massacre  of  Amboyna, 
as  it  was  called   by  the  people,  was  lost  sight 
of  for   a  time.      Though   it  was  the   high    no- 
tion of  Buckingham  to  make  this  a  war  of  reli- 
gion, it  was  found  necessary  to  include  in  the 
league  the  Catholic  states  of  France,  Savoy,  and 
Venice,  who  were  led  on  by  their  jealousy  of  the 
House  of  Austria.    After  the  Dutch,  the  Protestant 
powers  that  contracted  were  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  some  of  the  German  states,  who  all  required 
subsidies  in  English  money.     The  first  object  to 
be  achieved  was   the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the   Netherlands,  and    of   the   Spaniards, 
Austrians,  and  Bavarians   from  the   Palatinate. 
The  result  of  the  campaign,  as  far  as  the  English 
were  engaged,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  of 
shame  and    disgrace.     The  six  thousand  men 
already  in  Holland  acted  aa  auxiliaries  to  the  Dutch 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange, 
who  soon  felt  himself  overmatched  by  Spinola. 
The  Italian  took  Breda  before  the  Prince's  eyes. 
Maurice  moved  upon  the  castle  of  Antwerp,  which, 
he  was  informed,  had  been  left  with  a  weak  gar- 
rison ;  and  he  was  eo  confident  of  taking  it,  that 
he  would  have  none  but  the  Dutch  with  him. 
Here  also  he  failed.     "  And  so,  with  some  few 
little  bickerings  of  small  parties  of  horse,  betwixt 
two  entrenched  armies,  the  whole  summer  waa 
shuffled  away ;"  and,  winter  approaching,  Prince 
Maurice  retired  to  winter-quarters.     The  prince 
died  at  the  Hague ;    the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  other  English  officers  returned  home  to  Eng- 
land.    During  the  summer.  Count  Mansfeldt,  one 
of  the  former  heroes  of  the  Palatinate  war,  was 
employed  in  raising  mercenaries  on  the  continent, 
and  in  the  autumn  he  embarked  from  Zealand  to 
procure  English  money  and  English  troops  which 
had  been  promised  him.    The  ship  which  bore 
him  was  wrecked ;   the  Englisn  captain  and  crew 
were  drowned ;  but  Mansfeldt,  with  some  of  his 
followers,  escaped  in  the  long  boat  and  got  safe  to 
England.    There  was  at  least  one  person  here  who 
wished  the  waves  had  swallowed  him — and  this 
was  King  James,  who  for  some  time  would  not 
admit  the  adventurer  to  an  audience.    But,  in  the 
end,  Mansfeldt  obtained  the  promise  of  20,000/. 
per  month,  and  of  the  command  of  twelve  thousand 
Englishmen,  who   were  to  be  levied   by   press. 
These  pressed  men   when  raised  were  fitter  to 
march  through  Coventry  than  to  retrieve  the  some- 
what tarnished  honour  of  the  British  arms.     No 
time  was  allowed  to  train  and  discipline  them ;  they 
were  marched  to  Dover  (where  several  of  them 


and  eight  lUpt  riding  bribn  it  w«II  manned,  wbereor  two  were  above 
1100  torn  ajpteoe ;  besides,  tlia  Dutch  liad  two  otiier  eaetire  in  the 

satneisiaud;  and  what  probability  contd  there  ha  (if  the  plot  were 
as  plain  as  their  malicious  toogues  could  make  it)  that  so  weak  a 
force  should  attempt  upon  so  many,  faavijig  men  enoagh  im  the 
ahips  and  cutlet  tohaTe  devonred  the  attampten  f'—tnium. 


were  hanged),  and  then  hurried  on  hoard  ship. 
The  court  had  negotiated  for  their  passage  through 
a  part  of  France,  but  when  they  appeared  off  Calais 
they  were  refiised  k  landing.  Mansfeldt  thence 
led  them  to  the  island  of  Zealand,  where  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  more  willing  to  receive  them  than 
the  French  had  been.  The  authorities  affirmed, 
that  if  they  landed  they  would  cause  a  famine  in 
die  towns,  as  no  previous  arrangement  of  any  kind 
had  been  made,  nor  notice  given ;  and  while  these 
cool-blooded  gentlemen  deliberated,  the  troops, 
cooped  up  in  amall,  miserable  transports,  began  to 
perish  of  sickness.  This  was  another  barbarous 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  owed 
so  much  to  this  country,  and  it  was  carefully  re- 
gistered with  the  massacre  at  Ambopa  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  English.  When,  at  last,  Mansfeldt 
reached  the  Rhme  and  the  border  of  the  Palatinate, 
he  foimd  that  more  than  one-half  of  his  army  wis 
gone,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
undertake  any  offensive  operations. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  nay,  even 
before  the  warlike  note  was  sounded,  and  before 
the  Spanish  match  was  actually  broken  off,  a  new 
matrimonial  treaty  was  set  on  foot  with  France  for 
the  hand  of  Louis's  sister,  Henrietta  Maria.  Some 
time  before  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  theresi- 
dat  ambassador,  was  assured  by  the  favourite  De 
Luynes,  that  if  there  were  any  overture  made  for 
Buch  a  match,  it  should  be  received  with  all  honour 
and  affection.  An  overture  too;  made;  and  it  was 
thought  fit,  for  the  concluding  of  the  match,  that 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Kensii^;ton — created 
on  the  occasion  Earl  of  Holland — should  be  sent 
at  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  France.*  It  was 
in  this  embassy  that  Hay  displayed  all  his  pomp 
and  extravagance ;  but  though  a  sensualist  and  a 
solemn  fop,  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  desti- 
tute neither  of  abilities  nor  spirit.  But  he  had  to 
measure  himself  against  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  men — the  incomparably  crafty  and  resolute  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  had  now  established  a  sort  of 
dictatorship  over  both  the  court  and  the  nation, 
and  who  was  at  once  a  ruthlesa  tyrant  and  a 
benefactor  to  France.  Richelieu,  who  was  most 
eager  to  defeat  Charles's  Spanish  match,  was  all 
obsequiousness  till  it  was  absolutely  broken  off,  and 
then  he  "  stood  upon  his  tip-toes,''  resolving  not  to 
abate  a  jot  of  the  articles  of  religion,  and  of  liberty 
to  the  Catholics  in  England,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  with  Spain,  and  to  have  the  fullest  assurances 
that  these  articles  should  be  faithfully  observed. 
This  was  excessively  inconvenient  to  King  James 
and  Prince  Charles,  who  only  six  months  before 
had  both  solemnly  vowed  that  they  would  never 
tolerate  the  Papists.  In  fact,  when  the  proposal  was 
made,  they  were  permitting  a  freah  persecution  of 
the  recusants.  James,  however,  signed  a  private 
paper,  promising  favour  to  the  Catholics,  without 
wluch  die  pope  would  not  grant  the  dispoisation.t 

•  Life  of  Loid  Herbert. 

t  Lord  Nitbsdale,  a  Catholic,  was  ient  to  Rome  to  make  promiMt 
and  oompUneutt  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  Hlag  James  aad  kit 
ton.    There  It  a  letter  tma  Buoklngham  to  hl»  hwdtlilp.  nuiag  him 
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CvUe  preeented  diis  doctunent,  and  mdeaToured 
tocaoriace  Richelka  and  hia  colleagues  that  it 
•W1  security  ax)iigh.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  we  did 
Hig  a  aong  to  the  deaf,  for  they  would  not  endure 
to  hear  of  it."  "  In  the  next  place,"  continue 
Ihoe  diplomatiats,  "  we  offered  the  aame  to  be 
Bgaed  by  bis  hi^mees  (Prince  Qwrles)  and  a 
Mcietary  of  state,  wherein  we  {wetoided  to  corae 
home  to  their  own  asking;  but  this  would  not 
tern  the  turn  neither."  Carlisle  made  a  good 
stand,  and  woidd  have  bartered  a  toleration  in 
Englmd  for  French  troops  to  be  sent  into  the  Pa- 
latmate.  He  repeated  words  which  they  had  used 
it  the  first  opening  of  the  negotiation — "  Qive  ub 
pfieste,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  and  we  will  give  you 
colonels."  "  Give  us  pomp  and  ceremony  to  con- 
tot  the  pope,"  said  another, "  and  we  will  throw 
ourselves  wholly  in  your  interests."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  chancellor,  "  we  will  espouse  all  your  interests 
as  if  they  were  our  own."  They  confessed  to 
these  expressions,  but  pretended  that  they  had 
already  done  enough  in  joining  the  league.  Car- 
lisle made  several  good  struggles,  but  he' was  badly 
supported,  and  seems  never  to  have  known  the 
real  and  full  intentions  of  his  court,  or  how  far  he 
might  go  in  procuring  advantages  for  the  king's 
danghter,  when  the  demand  of  them  might  impede 
or  defeat  the  obtaining  of  a  wife  for  the  king's 
son.  Secretary  Conway,  whose  instructions  and 
dispatches  seem  to  have  \>eea  dictated  entirely  by 
Qiarles  and  Buckingham,  became  very  obscure  or 
ambiguous,  so  that  "  sometimes  he  ao  cautiously 
and  prudoitly  involved  his  meaning  in  a  close  and 
covered  style  that  force  i  their  loidships  (Carlisle 
and  Holluid)  to  assemble  their  wits  Uwether  to 
pick  it  out."*  Afber  some  negotiation,  Richelieu 
consented  to  the  ecrit  secret,  as  it  was  styled  in 
Froich  diplomacy,  and  Carlisle  dropped  the  ques- 
tion of  the  French  army  for  the  Palatinate.  The 
secret  promise  imported  that  James,  upon  the  faith 
and  word  of  a  king,  in  contemplaticm  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  dearest  son,  and  of  Madame,  sister  of 
his  most  Chri^ian  majesty,  would  permit  all  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  eajoy  greater  franchise 
and  freedom  of  religion  than  diey  would  have  en- 
joyed in  virtue  of  any  articles  of  die  Spanish  treaty 
of  marriage,  without  molestation  in  their  persons, 
or  properties,  or  conscience,  provided  that  they 
rendered  the  obedience  due  by  true  and  faithful 
subjects  to  their  king,  who  would  never  exact  from 

to  we  diapatefa.  Tb«  duke  tells  him  that  hU  majesty  has  firofogned 
parUanmt.  ao  that  the  exorbitaut  or  unientle  motionti  might  lie 
rtaved,  aod  hla  m^Jraty  enitbled  tn  proceed  in  those  paasa^s  of 
Cnoar,  grace,  and  jewdliesa,  which  he  hud  promised  for  the  rase  of 
the  RoamB  CathoHcs,  not  mprely  in  contemplation  of  that  incompar- 
•Ue  lady  (Hmiietta  Maria),  bnt  as  a  desire  worth  the  cherishin)^, 
m  malrr  a  bc^uing  of  a  straighter.  correspondence  between  "  htm 
that  ynn  went  to"  (L  a.  the  Pope)  than  could  ije  hoped  for  these 
■aay  yean  past.  "  Besides,*  ccntinoes  Buckingham, "  you  mav  be 
pisMed  to  My  befcre  him  1  forbear  to  name  ^wanting  a  cypher) 
.iae  obltgatiuo  which  must  fall  apon  the  prince  In  a  tninit  which, 
^ntA  it  be  to  then  bat  a  cireamslanoe  of  time,  yet  is  tu  him  an  es- 
sntai  fiivaur.  betej;  passionately  in  love ;  and  amongst  princes  and 
I  spirits,  things  themselves  take  Dot  so  much  as  tbe  manner 


<tsy  ais  dene  with :  tlwrafcie,  I  eonjaie  yon  as  a  work  of  more  con- 
•e^aenea  than  can  at  the  first  view  be  coneeived.  to  use  all  possible 
^SilEeaces,  that  where  yoa  are  there  be  used  no  delays  nor  intemtp- 
tanta  kiadKth*  anced*  dia|Sttch>ngof  tile  dlspenntioii.  wkicbworV 
I  hone  vil  aM  bs  hud.'^-Sir  Scary  Bllii. 
*  Hardwkks  Stats  Papen. 


them  any  oath  contraiy  to  their  religion.  This 
paper  was  duly  signed  in  November,  by  James, 
by  Charles,  and  by  a  secretary  of  state;  and  a 
copy  of  the  engagement  was  signed  by  Carlisle 
and  Holland.  The  marriage  treaty  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  King  James 
and  King  Louis.  But  even  after  this  the  French 
ministers  raised  a  fresh  objection.  They  repre- 
sented that  the  secret  promise  was  conceived  in 
goieral  or  vague  terms,  and  they  demanded  that 
James  should  specify  the  favours  he  intended. 
Carlisle  was  indignant,  and  recommended  a  resist- 
ance to  this  demand,  telling  Buckingham  that  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  given  up  without  any 
injury  to  the  match,  if  firmness  were  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  English  court.  But  he  demanded 
firmness  from  the  weak— dignity  from  the  debased. 
James  and  his  sou  feared  to  try  the  temper  of 
Richelieu  and  the  queen-mother,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  specification  of  the  three  following 
articles : — 1 .  That  all  Catholics  in  prison  for  their 
religion  since  the  rising  of  parliament  should  be 
set  free.  2.  That  all  fines  levied  on  them  since 
that  period  should  be  repaid.  3.  That,  for  the 
fiiture,  they  might  freely  exercise  their  own  worship 
in  private.  There  was  another  incident  of  a  very 
different  kind,  which  occurred  during  the  latter 
part  of  these  negotiations,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
James.  The  Huguenots,  or  "  those  of  the  reli- 
gion," as  they  were  called  in  France,  had  received 
Harsh  treatment  from  Louis:  Soubise,  who  was 
now  at  their  head,  and  who  at  one  time  had  main- 
tained very  friendly  relations  with  some  members 
of  the  English  government,  seized  upon  the  island 
of  Rhe,  near  Rochelle,  fortified  it,  fitted  out  some 
ships,  and  proclaimed  that  he  -would  not  lay  down 
his  arms  tiU  he  obtained  a  better  security  for  the 
observation  of  the  public  faith  and  the  edicts  grant- 
ing toleration  to  French  Protestants.  Carlisle  de- 
clared this  proceeding  to  be  unadvised,  unseason- 
able, shameful;  the  French  court  agreed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  Protestants  had  nothing  to 
do  witii  the  movement,  which  ought  in  no  way  to 
alter  the  resolutions  Louis  had  taken  for  the  public 
good,  nor  the  particular  promises  he  had  made  to 
die  king  of  England;  and  the  lively  Henrietta 
Maria  prepared  for  her  removal  to  England.  Her 
portion  was  fixed  at  eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns ;  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  dower 
which  had  been  promised  with  the  Infanta. 

But  James  did  not  live  to  see  the  arrival  either 
of  the  money  or  of  the  long-sought  daughter-in- 
law.  His  health  had  long  been  breaking  tmder 
the  united  influences  of  anxiety,  fear,  fiill-feeding, 
and  continual  use  of  sweet  wines ;  and  he  rctumed 
to  Theobalds  from  his  last  hunting  party  with  a 
disease  which  the  doctors  called  a  tertian  ague. 
But  it  should  appear  that  he  had  also  the  worst 
kind  of  gout  upon  him.  He  had  always  enter- 
tained a  great  aversion  to  medicine  and  physicians, 
but  at  duB  extremity  all  the  court  doctors  were 
called  in.  While  they  were  in  attendance,  Buck- 
ingham's mother  presented  herself  with  an  infallible 
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remedy,  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster  and  a  posset, 
'which  she  had  procured  from  one  Bemington,  a 
quack,  living  in  Essex,  -where,  it  was  said,  he  had 
cured  many  agues.'  It  'should  appear  that  the 
plaster  -was  applied  and  the  'drink  given  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  physicians.  They  may  have 
produced  irritation  arid 'done- mischief;  hut  we 
caimot  helieve  that  they  were  the  "cause  of  the  death 
of  James,  or  even  intended  to  hasten  his  end.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  being  Sitoday,  the 
21th  of  Maith,*  he  sent  before  day-break  for  the 
prince.'who  rose  out  of  his  bed  and  went  to  him  in 
his  night-gown.  The  king  seemed  to  have  some 
earnest  thing  to  s'ay  to  him,  and-  so  endeavoured  to 
rtiise  himself  upon  his  pillow;  but  his  spirits  were 

*  That  ii,  tba  8th  uf  April,  >.  t. 


so  spent  that  he  had  not  strength  to  make  his  -words 
audible.  He  lingered  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
"  went  to  his  last  rest,  upbn  the  day  of  rest,  pre- 
sently after  sermon  was  done."*  James  was  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  been  twenty-two  years 
king  of  England.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body  the  privy-coimcil,  or  all  the  members  of  it 
that  were  at  Theobalds,  assembled,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  King  Charles  -was  proclaimed 
at  Theobalds  court-gate  by  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
kuight-marshal.t 

.    •  BmalL 

i  That  exeellKDt  lettcTirriter,  Jamet  Ho'ell.  who  vu  at  Ilea, 
balds,  lelU  u<  ttiat  tliekniglit-raarilial  iiroclaimed  Princa  Cluuln, 
the  rightful  aud  daAifa6feJieir,  to  be  Kins  of  Enf^laud,  Sootlitnd. 
France,  and  Ireland;  bin  he  wn«  set  right  by  Mr.  Secretary  Coo- 
way,  and  then  said,  ladnWoMe  heir. 


Jkuu  I.  LriKO  IK  Statk  in  Wuniiiorn  AsBxr.    Tlie  lieane  and  decorations  dealgnni  by  Inigo  Jonri. 


Charles  I. 


A.D.  1625. — On.  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
28th  of  March,  Charles  took  coach  at  Th'jobalds 
-with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  came  to  White- 
hall. On  the  same  day  he  was  proclaimed  at 
Whitehall-gate  and  in  Cheapside,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sad  shower  of  rain ;  and  the  weather  was  thought 
suitable  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
kingdom.  A  few  days  after,  the  plague  broke  out 
in  Whitechapel,  whence  it  extended  its  ravages  to 
every  part  of  London.    It  was  said  to  be  even  a 


worse  plague  than  that  which  raged  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  coronation.  Charles  re-appointed  the 
council  and  the  officers  of  government,  making 
scarcely  any  change.  Buckmgham  stood  forward 
more  powerful  and  vain-glorious  than  ever.  There 
was,  however,  some  change  for  the  better  at  court  ^ 
the  fools,  and  buffoons,  and  other  familiars  of 
James  were  dismissed,  the  courtiers  were  required 
to  be  attentive  to  religion,  and  modest  aud  quiet  in 
their  demeanour,  and  they  generally  became,    if 
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not  more  moral,  far  more  decorous.  In  a  few 
days  after  the  accession,  it  was  reported  of  the  new 
sovereign  that  he  was  zealous  for  God's  truth,  a 
diligent  frequenter  of  the  church,  and  an  attentive 
listoier  to  prayers  and  sermons ;  that  he  intended 
w  pay  all  his  father's,  mother's,  and  hrother's 
debts,  and  that  by  disparking  most  of  his  remote 
parks  and  chases ;  to  reform  the  court  of  linneces- 
nrj  charges,  and  to  drive  from  it  all  recusant 
Firsts.  On  the  30th  of  March,  three  days  afler 
his  father's  death,  Charles  ratified,  as  king,  the 
treaty  with  France ;  and  on  the  1  st  of  May  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris — the 
Duke  of  Cherreu,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
acting  as  Charles's  proxy.  Buckingham  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  bride  to  England,  and  he 
proceeded  with  an  immense  retinue  to  Paris,  where 
be  dazzled  all  eyes  with  his  splendour.  This 
man's  gallantry  was  not  checked  by  the  national 
shyness  of  Englishmen;  for  he  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  the  French  court,  when  he  declared  love  to 
the  young  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  The  Cardinal 
Richelieu  made  all  the  haste  he  decently  could  to 
get  him  back  to  England,  and,  after  eight  days, 
Buckingham  left  Paris,  with  Henrietta  Maria. 
Tlicy  travelled  very  slowly,  or  stopped  very  fre- 
quently ;  fbr  though  they  began  their  journey  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  they  did  not  reach  Dover  till  the 
31th  of  June  in  the  evening.  That  night  the  young 
({Been  slept  in  Dover  Castle.  On  the  morrow 
noming  Charles,  who  had  slept  at  Canterbury, 
nde  to  Dover  to  receive  his  wife.  They  met  in 
the  castle :  the  bride  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and 
vooM  hare  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  king  took  her 
ip  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.* 

*  Owt  old  friend  Mr.  Mrmde  givn  the  fullowiDg  arcoant  of  iha 
w*imu»odtil  th«  timon  uf  Uii.*  livpty  dauj;hler  of  llie  dirbcmnair 
Hnvy  tV. ;  **  TM  klog  took  hrr  up  In  hit  arin«»  kUiad  her,  ami. 
fcai«|  Willi  Iwi.  I  Ml  iliMi  |l  his  eyei  tovard  her  le«t  (she  leeniliiy 
UckaOM  npRt  ••«,  icaaUat  to  bia  dioalden),  wbkh  tin  noa 


The  royal  couple  proceeded  together  to  Canter- 
bury, on  the  following  day  to  Rochester,  the  day 
after  to  Gravesend,  and,  on  the  16th,  there  being  a 
very  great  shower,  the  king  and  queen,  in  the 
royal  barge,  passed  through  London  bridge  to 
Whitehall.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  the 
plague,  the  Londoners  crowded  the  river  and  its 
banks  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bride,  whose  appear- 
ance and  cheerful  manners  gave  them  much  satis- 
faction. Stories  were  soon  circulated  of  her  wit, 
and  freedom  from  bigotry.  It  was  said  (and  the 
thing  was  considered  very  important)  that  she  had 
eateu  pheasant  and  venison  on  a  fast-day,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  her  confessor,  and 
that,  upon  being  asked  if  she  could  abide  a  Hugue- 
not, she  replied,  "  Why  not  ? — was  not  my  father 
one?"  In  short,  before  she  had  been  four  and 
twenty  hours  at  Whitehall,  it  was  joyfiiUy  an- 
nounced that  she  had  already  given  some  good 
signs  of  hope  that  she  might  ere  long  become  a 
very  good  Protestant.  But  in  a  few  days  these 
bright  hopes  seemed  to  fade ;  and  people  began  to 
count  the  great  number  of  priests  she  had  brought 
over  in  her  train,  and  to  murmur  at  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass  being  again  set  up  in  the  palaces  of  their 
king.  She  Iwd  twenty-nine  priests,  fourteen  of 
them  Theatines*,  and  fifteen  seculars,  besides  a 
bishop,  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  Sundays  and  saints'  days  mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  queen's  closet  at  Whitehall,  Charles  giving 
strict  orders  that  no  English  man  of  woman  should 
come  near  the  place  during  the  celebration.  The 
priests  were  very  importunate  to  have  a  large 
chapel  finished  at  St.  James's,  but  the  king  was  very 

perceiTio;;  diaoTPrcd,  and  showed  him  her  shoes,  sayian  to  this 
effect:  *  8«ir,  1  slaDd  upon  mine  own  fHrt.  i  havf  no  heli»  by  act. 
Thus  higli  1  am.  aod  am  neither  liighcr  nor  lower/  She  is  nimble 
and  quick,  hlack-eyed.  brownhairrd.  und,  in  a  wurd,  a  brave  lady." 

*  An  order  fuunded  at  Rome  in  1S24,  by  John  Peter  Curaffa,  after- 
wards Hope  Haul  IV.,  then  Archbishop  of  Chieti,  or  Theata,  in 
Uie  provinc*  of  Abruiii,  U  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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slow  in  gratifying  them  in  this  particular.  Charles 
also  began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  friars  so  constantly 
being  in  the  queen's  private  chamber,  and  he  told 
these  Frenchmen,  who  appear  to  have  been  over 
zealous  and  injudicious,  that  he  had  granted  them 
more  than  sufficient  liberty  in  public.  If  the  French 
princess  had  been  the  most  excellent  and  amiable 
of  women,  these  circumstances  would  have  ren- 
dered her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  but 
Henrietta  Maria,  though  lively  and  pleasant,  when 
pleased,  was  not  the  most  amiable  of  women :  she 
was  self-willed,  obstinate,  haughty,  and  overbear- 
mg,  and  began  to  show  her  temper,  even  in  pub- 
lic, before  she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  England.* 
Meanwhile  the  plague  grew  worse  and  worse.     In 

*  Me«d«,  In  onn  of  hit  epEstlei,  frives  the  foUowInf  piusa^  firDm  a 
letter  writteo  by  hit  enun-^eqaroll|iK  fyieod,  Mr.  MonlJiilt : — 

"  The  qi)et>ii,  howioever  very  little  or  ttatiire,  is  yet  of  tt  pleaaitu; 
eoantenance  ^if  the  he  pleased),  but  full  of  sptHt  and  Tiyour  ;  anil 
yeems  of  more  than  ordi»ry  rvaululiuu.  V^'ftli  one  trovn,  divert  of 
lu  beioK  at  Wliiteholl  to  ire  her  (Iwlng  at  dinner,  and  the  room 
somewhat  over  heated  with  the  ftle  and  company),  ihe  drove  ua  all 
out  of  tlie  ch.-imber.  1  auppoM  nuna  bitt  a  queeu  could  have  cmtl 
Buch  a  ecuwL** 


the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  the  inference  was  ohviouB : 
the  land  was  scourged  for  relapsing  into  idolatry. 

Charles  had  issued  writs  for  a  parhament  to 
meet  on  the  1 7th  of  May ;  but  in  consequence  of 
two  prorogations,  it  did  not  assemble  till  the  10th 
of  June,  the  very  day  after  his  arrival  at  White- 
hall with  his  queen.  Though  not  yet  crowned,  he 
wore  the  ciown  on  his  head.  Before  proceediog 
to  business,  he  ordered  that  one  of  the  bishops 
should  say  prayers,  and  that  the  doors  should  be 
shut.  This  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  Popish 
lords  were  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  service. 
"  Some  whereof  kneeled  down,  some  stood  upright, 
and  one  did  nothing  but  cross  himself."  The 
young  king  (he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  was 
no  orator,  and  he  had  the  defect  of  stammering; 
but  the  words  of  his  first  address  were  plain  and 
sensible.  Instead  of  trying  the  patience  of  the 
Houses  with  long,  rambling,  pedantic  speeches, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  point.  He  wanted  money, 
and  he  told  them  so.  In  fact,  the  debts  which  his 
father  had  left  amounted  to  700,000/. ;  he  had 


COAkLEa  I. 

Painted  by  Vandyke  as  •  model  for  the  Dust  sculptured  by  BetoinL 
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•bwiy  oontncted  coiwiderable  delitsi  of  his  own ; 
tnd  die  money  voted  for  the  war  was  long  since 
tmlloved  up.  He  did  not  hint  at  a  peace  ;*  he 
aid,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  war  must  be  pushed 
«)th  vigDur,  and  he  reminded  them  that  they  them- 
sdra  had  voted  a  leoourae  to  arms,  and,  therefore, 
tiie  w  being  their  own  work,  the  diehonour  would 
lie  opon  them,  if  it  were  not  followed  up  with  spirit 
fitnn  a  want  of  die  necessary  supplies.  But  though 
(till  inclined  to  bostiUties  with  Spain  and  the  Ca^ 
tb^cs,  the  CommoDS  knew  by  this  time  that  the 
Tax  had  been  most  miserably  conducted ;  that  the 
money  formerly  voted  had  been  absolutely  thrown 
avay  without  doing  the  least  good  to  the  Palatine 
V  Ae  Protestant  cause.  They  now  hated  and  sus- 
pected Buckingham,  whose  popularity  bloomed 
and  died  almost  as  fast  as  a  flower ;  and  they  re- 
quired from  the  new  king,  who  had  already  de- 
clared against  concession,  some  pledges  of  an 
eitennve  reform.  In  this  temper  they  limited 
their  votes  to  two  subsidies  (about  140,000/.),  and 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  for  life, 
u  had  been  praclxsed  for  two  centuries,  but  for 
one  year.  Thiey  were  also  distressed  by  the  ano- 
mahnu  position  of  the  king, — the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant league,  the  chief  of  a  war  of  religion,  or, 
what  they  at  least  meant  should  be  such, — and  yet 
luffering  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  his  own  house, 
md  his  court  to  swarm  with  Papists  and  priests. 
Every  day  they  had  learned  more  and  more  of  the 
compliances  made  in  matters  of  religion  at  Madrid, 
It  l4ria,  and  at  Rome  itself,  and  they  verily  be- 
lieved that  their  faith  was  in  danger.  They  pre- 
KDted  a  "  pious  petition"  to  his  majesty,  conjuring 
him,  as  he  valued  the  established  and  true  religion 
of  the  laud,  to  put  into  immediate  executiotn  all  the 
penal  statutes  against  Catholics  and  missionaries. 
Charles  had  promised,  had  signed,  and  sealed,  and 
tdemnly  awom,  in  his  matrimonial  treaty  with 
Fruice,  to  do  no  such  thing;  but  he  durst  not 
avow  this  engagement,  and  he  returned  a  gracious 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Commons.  In  ano- 
ther matter,  however,  he  was  less  timid  and  com- 
plying. One  of  his  chaplains.  Dr.  Montague,  the 
ohtoc  of  his  father's  works,  was  a  decided  cham^ 
pioo  of  those  Arminian  tenets  for  and  .by  which 
L«ad  afterwards  set  the  kingdom  in  a  blaze.  He 
taught  and  wrote  that  there  was  a  monatrtms  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  the  Piui- 
tsDs  and  those  entertained  by  the  Anglican  church, 
aid  that  in  many  points  the  established  church 
agreed  more  closely  with  that  of  Rome  than  with 
thtt  of  Geneva,  //'all  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  believed  accordmg  to  some  acts  of 
parliament  and  the  late  king's  determined  will, 
Mootague  would  have  been  correct  in .  this  latter 
Hatement;  but  this  was  &r  from  being  the  case — 
a  laige  portion  of  the  clergy  were  strongly  Cal- 
vintie,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  laity  who 

*  Alibo^  traop*  had  been  lent  to  Holliiul  and  the  Rhine,  no 
"vbad  b*cn  d«elAlwl  oniiui  sa;  one  eitbar  ut  Charles's  arcewioii 
•rat  the  dttaolutwn  of  tne  late  parliament.  If  Charlea  had  not  been 
■en  agtt  tat  vai  diaa  bie  people  be  mifbt  euUy  h«ve  B«go- 


cared  anything  at  all  about  religion  were 
passionate  Calvinists.  Two  Puritan  ministers  drew 
up  an  information  against  what  they  considOTed 
the  doctor's  heresy,  to  be  laid  before,  parliament. 
Montague  thereupon  published  a  tract  which  was 
called  '  An  Appeal  to  Caesar,'  and  dedicated  to 
King  Charles.  Many  who  read  the  tract  pro- 
nounced the  author  to  be  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and 
one  that,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  court, 
was  attempting  gradually  to  reintroduce  the  old 
religion.  The  Commons  drew  up  articles  against 
the  doctor,  declaring  him  to  have  "  maintained 
and  confirmed  some  doctrine  contrary  to  the  articles 
agreed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the 
whole  clergy,  in  the  year  1562 ;  and  by  his  so 
doing,  to  have  broke  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm."  They  took  him  into  custody,  and  com- 
manded him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  their  House  to 
answer  for  his  writings.  The  king  represented 
that  it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  them,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  his  chaplains ;  but 
the  Commons  replied  that  they  were  competent  to 
visit  such  offences  in  a  chaplain  or  in  any  other 
servant  of  the  court;  and  they  would  not  let  the 
doctor  go  till  he  had  given  bail  in  2000/.  for  his 
re-appearance.*  Charles  had  expressed  indigna- 
tion at  the  vote  of  supplies,  and  the  Lords  tbew 
out  the  tonnage  and  poundage  part  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  grant  of  these  duties  was  not  for  life. 
Lord  Conway,  the  chief  secretary,  was  pressing 
the  Commons  for  more  money,  when  the  plague 
became  so  alarming  that  many  members  absented 
themselves,  and  the  long  adjourned  the  parliament 
to  the  1st  of  August,  appointing  it  to  meet,  not  at 
Westminster,  but  at  Oxford.f 

Previously  to  the  calling  a  parliament,  Charles, 
of  his  own  authority,  had  issued  warrants  for  levy- 
ing troops  for  the  Palatinate;  and,  having  no 
money,  had  exacted  that  the  charges  of  "  coat  and 
conduct"  should  be  borne  by  the  people,  who  were, 
in  return,  to  receive  a  promise  of  repayment  from 
his  exchequer.  This  gave  rise  to  great  discon- 
tents, but  the  king  continued  the  practice  during 
the  recess;  and  other  ckcumstances  meanwhile 
occurred  still  further  to  bring  his  government  into 
disrepute.  Soubise  and  the  Huguenots  stiU  kept 
possession  of  Rochelle  and  the  island  of  Rh«!,  and 
their  fleet  was  so  powerfiil  at  sea  that  the  French 
Catholics  could  not  meet  it.  In  virtue  of  the  re- 
cent alliance.  Cardinal  Richelieu  applied  to  the 
English  for  assistance  against  the  French  Protest- 
ants. Charles  and  Buckingham  complied;  but, 
to  deceive  the  people,  it  was  given  out  that  the 
armament  was  intoided,  not  against  Rochelle,  but 
against  the  city  of  Genoa,  which-  was  in  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which,  so  went  the 
story,  was  to  be  assaulted  by  a  united  force  of 
French  and  English.  Ever  since  Buckingham 
had  been  Lord  Admiral,  the  navy  had  been  wo- 
fiilly  neglected,  in  consequence  of  which  the  seas 

*  Montanue  was  rewarded  for  his  snfTeringe  by  an  Inerease  of  the 
royal  DsTotir  ;  and  the  man  tliat  the  CommuDS  had  deoouoced  soon 
received  a  bishopric  1 

t  Uiuhwurtli.  -Fail.  HUt. 
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were  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try frequently  molested.  The  only  man-of-war 
in  a  state  fit  to  put  to  sea  was  the  Vanguard ;  but 
the  French  ministry  was  urgent,  and  so  seven 
merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  size  were  pressed 
into  the  king's  service.  Buckingham  provided 
the  little  fleet  with  stores  and  ammunition  as  he 
best  could ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  caused  a 
warrant  under  the  great  seal  to  be  issued  to  call 
the  ships'  companies  aboard,  with  orders  to  repair 
to  such  a  part  as  the  French  ambassador  might 
direct.  The  fleet  stood  across  the  Channel ;  but, 
when  ofi'  Dieppe,  they  learned  from  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  the  lord  admiral  of  France,  that 
they  were  expected  to  take  on  board  French  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  then  to  proceed  to  fight  against 
the  Protestants  of  Rochelle.  Captains  and  men 
instantly  refused,  drew  up  a  protest  or  po- 
tion, and  forced  Pennington,  the  commander  of 
the  little  fleet,  to  sail  back  to  the  Downs.  Pen- 
nington himself  then  begged  to  be  excused 
going  on  such  a  service ;  and  presently  the  Duke 
of  Rohan,  Soubise,  and  the  other  Huguenot  chiefs 
who  had  got  a  hint  of  what  was  intended,  dis- 
patched an  envoy  to  London,  to  implore  the  king 
not  to  employ  his  forces  against  his  Protestant 
brethren.  The  envoy  had  good  words  and  hopes 
from  Charles,  but  Buckingham  told  him  that  the 
king,  his  master,  had  pledged  his  word,  and  that 
the  ships  must  and  should  go.  The  captains  and 
owners  of  the  merchant  vessels,  however,  repre- 
sented that  they  had  been  hired  and  impressed  for 
the  king  of  England's  service,  and  ihat  they  could 
not  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without 
higher  orders  and  a  new  agreement.  Hereupon 
Buckingham  posted  down  to  Rochester  with  the 
French  ambassador,  who  undertook  to  charter  the 
merchants'  ships  for  King  Louis.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  high  and  absolute  tcnae  of  the  favourite,  mer- 
chants, captains,  and  men  were  alike  averse  to  the 
service.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Secretary  Con- 
way wrote  a  letter  in  King  Charles's  name  to 
Vice-Admiral  Pennington,  telling  him  that  his 
master  had  lefli  the  command  of  the  ships  to  the 
French  king,  and  that  he,  Pennington,  should  take 
on  board  at  Dieppe  as  many  men  as  the  French 
pleased,  and  that  this  letter  was  to  be  his  warrant. 
A  trick  was  put  upon  the  saibrs — they  were  told 
again  that  they  were  to  go  to  Genoa— and  they  once 
more  sailed  to  Dieppe,  Pennington  having  another 
letter,  written  by  Charles  himself,  which  charged 
and  commanded  him,  without  delay,  to  put  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  to  require  the  commanders  of  the  seven 
merchant  ships,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  do  the 
same,  nay,  in  case  of  backwardness,  to  use  forcible 
means,  even  to  sinking,  to  compel  them.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  Dieppe,  Pennington  delivered  up 
the  Vanguard,  and  acquainted  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tains with  the  king's  commands.  Again,  they  all 
refused  to  obey.  When  they  prepared  to  heave 
anchor,  Pennington  fired  into  them  from  the  man- 
of-war,  and  compelled  them  to  stay,  all  but  the 


brave  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorge,  in  the  Neptune — 
"  more  brave  in  running  away  from  this  abominable 
action  than  charging  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy." 
The  Frenchmen  were  embarked,  and  Pennington 
led  them  to  Rochelle;  but  to  make  the  English- 
men fight  under  such  circumstances  was  beyond 
his  power.  They  deserted,  and  joined  the  Hugue- 
nots or  returned  home,  giving  an  exasperating 
accoimt  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle was  abandoned,  and  Charles  drew  upon  him- 
self an  almost  crushing  weight  of  odium  without 
being  of  any  use  to  Louis.* 

On  the  1  St  of  August  the  parliament  met  in  the 
good  city  of  Oxford,  but  certainly  not  in  a  good 
humour.  Charles  summoned  both  Houses  to 
attend  him  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  and  there 
asked  for  more  money  to  carry  on  the  war.-f-  A 
day  or  twd'  after,  it  was  seen  that,  notwitstanding 
this  demand,  and  the  earnest  representations  of  mi- 
nisters, the  Commons  would  not  vote  any  more 
subsidies,  or  change  their  previous  decision  about 
tonnage  and  poimdage-  They,  in  fact,  applied 
themselves  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  foremost 
among  which  they  placed  the  non-enforcement  of 
the  penal  statutes  against  Papists.  Old  Coke,  more 
bold  and  impressive  from  his  great  age,  denounced 
new  invented  offices  and  useless  officers,  which 
cost  much  money,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  the 
multipUcity  of  great  offices  in  one  man — ^meaning, 
of  course,  Buckingham;  the  prodigality  of  the 
court  and  household ;  and  the  paying  of  certain 
pensions;  which  ought  to  be  stopped  until  the  king 
was  out  of  debt.  Other  members  denounced  with 
as  much  vehemence,  if  not  eloquence,  the  now 
common  practice  of  selling  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment. By  this  time  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  ex- 
plained to  many  his  own  conduct  and  the  conduct 
of  Buckingham  at  Madrid ;  and  an  inquiry  was 
proposed  into  the  maladministration  of  the  favourite 
as  lord  admiral,  and  his  having  brought  the  coun- 
try into  a  war  merely  from  personal  spite  against 
the  Spanish  favourite  Olivares.  The  tone  of  tbe 
House  was  bold  and  resolute ;  they  compelled  one 
of  their  members  who  censured  the  freedom  of 
their  speech  to  make  submission  upon  his  knees 
at  the  bar.  The  learned  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  after 
applauding  the"  constant  wisdom"  of  the  House, 
as  shown  in  their  censure  of  that  ill-advised  mem- 
ber for  trenching  upon  their  ancient  liberties,  told 
them  that,  notwithstanding  those  walls  could  not 
conceal  from  the  ears  of  captious,  guilty,  and  re- 
vengeful men  without,  the  council  and  debates 
witmn,  he  would  express  his  honest  thoughts,  and 
show  the  crimes  which  parUument  had  impeached 
other  minions  for  in  elder  times.  And  then  he 
compared  the  administration  of  Buckingham  with 
that  of  the  preceding  favourite,  Somerset,  showing 
how  much  worse  it  was  to  the  country,  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Spencers,  the* 
Gavestons,  the  De  la  Poles,  and  oAer  minions  of 

*  BjmieT.— Ctb*]a.— Bnshwortb, — Clanodon  Papert.— LmLmrme* 
dfl  rAnglHerre. 

t  Tli<>  CommoiM  uid,  with  aome  reaioQ,  ibat  they  hardly  Iumw 
whom  Ihvy  were  at  war  with.    Tliere  had  been  so  declaration  1 
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nmltj.    Bucldngfaain,  at  the  desire  of  the  king, 
■^itd  Femoved  to  Woodstock,  piesmted  au  ac- 
eoaat  of  the  navy,  and  a  denial  of  having  acted 
ikMgh  personal  feelings  in  the  quarrel  with  Spain. 
Hia  lane  was  mild  and  gentle — almost  pathetic  in 
■poking  of  his  loss  of  the  Commons'  favour — ^but 
wfaa  he  alluded  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  he  could 
oat  conceal  his  deadly  hatred.      "  I  am  minded," 
aid  be,  **  to  leave  tliat  business  asleep,  but,  if  it 
dHwld  awake,  it  wQl  prove  a  lion  to  devour  him 
«1m  co-operated  with  Olivares."     Whm  they  had 
tttnine  days,  the  Commons  were  told  ftom  the 
king  that  his  business  required  a  speedy  dispatch ; 
that  the  plague  might  touch  them,  and  that   he 
dffited  a  present  answer  about  his  supplies ;  that 
if  they  wmild  not  give  such  answer  without  loss 
of  time,  he  would  take  more  care  of  their  health 
thin  they  themselves  seemed  disposed  to  take, 
and  shift  for  himself  as  he  could.     They  were  de- 
bttii^  upon  the  subject  of  a  supply,  but  were  not 
indined  to  be  very  liberal  without  some  tender  of 
icdresB,  when  this  threat  of  dissolution  reached 
thdr  ears.     A  iuost  animated  debate  ensued,  and 
the^  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  their  answer. 
Hus  proved  to  be  a  spirited  but  respectful  decla- 
niion,  putting   forwaid  abuses,  but  not  refusing 
freih  supplies.     They  told  his  majesty  that  they 
voe  abundantly  comforted  by  his  majesty's  late 
gndous  answer  touching  their  religion,  and  his 
mcMtge  for  the  care  of  their  health,  and  they 
ioleinnly  vowed  and  protested  before  Grod  and  the 
wild,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  that  they  would 
ever  continue  most  loyal  and  obedient  servants. 
But,  they  added,  "  We  will,  in  a  convenient  time, 
and  m  a  parliamentary  way,  freely  and  dutifully 
do  our  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and  reform 
tile  abuses  and  grievances  of  this  realm  and  state, 
ud  in  like  sort  to  afford  all  necessary  supply  to 
his  most  excellent  majesty  upon  his  present  occa- 
liiiiis  and  designs :  most  humbly  beseeching  our 
Mid  dear  and  dread  sovereign,  in  his  princely  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  to  rest  assured  of  the  true  and 
benrty  aflections  of  his  poor  Commons ;  and  to 
Meem  the  same  to  be  (as  we  conceive  it  is  indeed) 
tbe  greatest  worldly  reputation  and  security  that  a 
just  king  can  have ;  and  to  accoimt  all  such  as 
lisndereca  of  the  people's  affections,  and  enemies 
to  the  commonwealth,  that  shall  dare  say  the  con- 
Inn."    This  declaration  was  passed  as  the  sense, 
of  the  House,  but  they  had  not  had  time  to  present 
it  when  they  were  suddenly  summoned   to  the 
lads  to  hear  the  king's  commission  for  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament.     Thus  inauspiciously  ended, 
«a  die  12th  of  August,  the  first  parliament  imder 
Owles. 

During  tUs  Oxford  session  of  twelve  days 
k  of  course  obtained  not  a  farthing;  but  he 
faded  that  be  could  take  money  from  £e  pockets 
4  \k  subjects  Ifc  right  of  his  prerogative  with- 
•t  consent  of  parliament;  and  the  hair-brained 
ncbngfaam,  who  had  been  the  instigator  of  the 
W*y  £aaolution,  cheered  him  with  prospects  of 
gmt  wealdi  to  be  obtained  by  the  plunder  of 

you  III. 


Spain.    Writs  linder  the  privy  seal  were  issued  to 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  calling  upon  them 
to  lend  money  to  his  majesty ;  and  wherever  any 
reluctance  was  encountered,  threats  of  vengeance 
were  employed ;  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  levied  though  the  bill  had  not  passed ; 
the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  government  were  left 
in  arrears ;  the  amusements  and  even  the  daily 
table*  at  court  were  trenched  upon  in  order  to  save 
money  for  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition,  which, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  favourite,  would 
pay  cent,  per  cent.    By  these  means  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  collected  on  the  western 
coast,  ships  of  war  were  fitted  out,  and  merchant 
vessels  engaged  as  transports,  and  armed.     Not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  destination  of  these  forces; 
— ^Buckingham's  blow  was  to  fall  by  surprise.-f 
The  States  of  Holland  contributed  a  squadron  of 
sixteen  sail ;  the  English  fleet  counted  eighty  sail ; 
the  greatest  joint  naval  power  that  had  ever  spread 
sail  upon    salt  water — which   made  the  world 
abroad  to  stand  astonished  how  so  huge  a  fleet 
could  be  so  suddenly  made  ready.t     The  com- 
mand of  both  fleet  and  army  was  given  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  now  created  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  ge- 
neral who  had  served  with  very  bad  success  in  the 
Palatinate  and  the  Low  Countries.     This  appoint- 
ment of  a  mere  landsman  surprised  and  vexed  the 
seamen,  who  looked  upon  Wimbledon  with  con- 
tempt.    It  belonged  properly  to  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sel.  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  and  an  experienced 
sailor,  in  case  the  high  admiral  himself  went  not ; 
but  Buckingham   for  selfish  motives   made  the 
odd  dioice,  and  then  persisted  in  it.    The  fleet  set 
sail  in  the  month  of  October,  shaping  its  course 
for  the  coast  of  Spain.     In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the 
ships  were  damaged  and  in  part  scattered  by  a 
storm.     One  vessel  (the  Long  Robin)  foundered 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  on  board. 
This  was  but  the  beginnhig  of  misfortune.    The 
confusion  of  orders  was  such,  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  scarcely  knew  whom  to  command,  or  whom 
to  obey.     When  he  got  in  sight  of  the  Spanish 
shores,  Wimbledon  called  a  council  of  war,  the 
usual  and  dangerous  resource  of  incompetent  com- 
manders.    His  iustructions,  like  those  given  to 
the  great  Drake  in  former  times,  were,  to  intercept 
the  Plate  ships  from  America,  to  scour  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  ports.     But 
where  should  he  begin?     In  the  touncil  of  war 
some  recommended  one  point,  some  another :  in 
the  end,  it  was  determined  to  make  for  Cadiz  Bay. 
But  while  they  were  consulting,  the   Spaniards 
got  notice  of  their  approach,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.    Moreover,  Wimbledon  allowed  seven 

*  Ckutetftmnd  hlouelf  obliged  to  bonow  3000/.,  to  pionm  protrt- 
aioiM  for  bU  table,  fioot  tb*  evrponukiiu  of  dalbboiy  and  tloatliaiDp. 
ton. 

t  Homll,  howmr,  wm  that  lb*  aeeral  wa*  badly  kept,  as  a.l 
alate  aeciets  were  ia  those  days.  He  atlributes.  in  part,  tbe  failure 
to  the  '*  Masiag  abniad  of  ihl'  t*xptfditt  jn  ens  the  fleet  *ent  out  of 
tbe  Downs;  for  Jfercim'at  OaUo-Btlgicut  h  td  it  in  inint,  that  it  wa« 
tbr  tile  atraite-tnou  h  :  au«r,  ti  is  u  rule,  tbat  xreat  designs  of  stute 
sliould  lie  mysteries  till  they  oumt!  to  ttie  very  act  of  perfoi 
and  then  they  sluwld  torn  to  espiolts."— Artterr. 

t  UowelL 
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large  and  rich  Spanish  ships  to  escape  him,  and 
sail  into  the  bay,  where  they  afterward  (when  he 
had  effected  his  landing)  did  him  great  mischief 
with  their  ordnance.*  A  sudden  attack  on  the 
shipping  at  Cadiz  and  Port  Santa  Maria  could 
hardly  have  failed  even  now,  but  the  land  admiral 
preferred  taking  ships  by  land — perhaps  he  meant 
to  take  and  plunder  Cadiz,  as  Essex  had  done — and 
disembarking  his  troops,  he  took  the  paltry  fort  of 
Puntal.  Then  he  moved  towards  the  bridge  which 
connects  the  Isla  de  Leon  with  the  continent,  to 
cut  of  the  communication.  No  enemy  was  seen 
on  this  short  march ;  but,  in  the  wine-cellars  of 
the  country,  which  were  broken  open  and  plun> 
dered,  a  foe  was  found  which  has  ever  been  more 
dangerous  to  undisciplined  English  troops  than 
bullets  and  pikes,  lite  men  got  drunk,  and  be- 
came unmanageable;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had 
known  their  condition,  they  might,  at  one  moment, 
have  cut  them  to  pieces.  Lord  Wimbledon,  as 
the  best  thing  he  could  do,  led  them  back  to  the 
ships,  leaving  some  hundreds  of  stragglers  to  fall 
imder  the  knives  of  the  enraged  peasantry.  There 
still  remained  the  hope  of  intercepting  tlie  Plate 
fleet,  but  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  in  my 
Lord  Delaware's  ship,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
insane  order  given  by  Wimbledon,  that  the  sick 
should  be  distributed  into  the  healthy  ships,  the 
malady  was  spread  exceedingly.  After  beating 
about  for  eighteen  days  with  a  dreadful  mortality 
on  board,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet  from 
the  New  World,  Wimbledon  resolved  to  carry  his 
dirtied,  dishonoured  flag  home  again,  "  which  was 
done  in  a  confused  manner,  and  without  any  ob- 
servance of  sea  orders."  The  Plate  fleet,  which 
had  been  hugging  the  Barbary  coast,  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  S^jain  two  or  three  days  after  his  de- 
parture, and  got  safely  into  Cadiz.  And  while  he 
was  master  of  those  seas  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  of 
Brazil  men  got  safe  into  Lisbon,  with  four  of  the 
richest  caracks  that  ever  came  from  the  Indies. 
With  the  troops  and  crews  dreadfully  reduced, 
with  sickness  in  every  ship,  and  wi  hout  a  single 

frize  of  the  least  value,  Wimbledon  arrived  at 
'lymouth,  to  be  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  indig- 
nant people.  This  sorry  and  unsuccessful  return 
of  an  expedition  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
was  a  grievous  blow  to  Charles,  who,  however,  be- 
trayed no  vindictive  temper,  being  even  averse  to 
call  the  leaders  of  it  to  a  court-martial ;  but,  as  the 
popular  otltcry  was  tremendous,  he  set  on  foot  an 
examination  in  the  privy  council.  Then  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  other  officers  attributed  the  failure  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  he 
attributed  it  to  their  jealousy  and  insubordination. 
But  Wimbledon  told  Buckingham  that  the  com- 
mand had  been  forced  upon  him,  against  his  judg- 
ment, by  himself  and  the  king,  and  that  he  had 
foretold  to  his  majesty  all  tliat  would  happen; 
"  and,"  added  he,  "  had  it  not  been  for  my  obe- 

•  «'*TU  thoaght,**  layi  Howell,  who  had  many  friends  with  the 
expedition, "  that  thay  (the  aeven  ahlpa)  being  rioh,  would  hnre  de- 
frayed w«U  near  the  charge  of  our  fleet. ' 


dience  to  his  majesty  and  my  good  affection  to 
your  excellency,  I  would  rather  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  than  to  have  gone  with  so  many  ^orant 
and  malicious  people."  He  complained  grievously 
of  liis  exclusion  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
of  the  course  pursued  in  the  privy  council.  After 
a  time,  the  examinations  were  stopped,  and  then 
renewed,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Wimbledon, 
who  repeated  his  accusations  against  his  colonels 
and  officers.  "  I  have  been  your  excellency's 
officer,"  said  he,  "  in  as  difficult  and  miserable  an 
action  as  ever  any  one  hath  undertaken,  and  with 
as  little  assistance  as  ever  any  one  had.  For 
many  of  those  that  should  have  assisted  me  were 
more  careful  in  betraying  me  than  in  forwarding 
his  majesty's  service."  He  then  implored  the 
favourite  to  carry  him  through,  and  obtain  for  him 
the  honour  of  lassing  the  hand  of  his  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  concluding  with  these  words :  "  All 
power  is  in  your  lordship's  hands,  whether  you 
will  uphold  me  in  my  cause  or  no,  or  let  me  be 
ruinated  for  want  of  it ;  so  that  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  that,  if  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  tout  excellency's 
martyr."*  Buckingham  did  uphold  him,  and, in 
the  end,  neither  commander-in-chief  nor  Essex 
with  the  subordinates  was  punished,  it  being 
agreed  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Providence-t 

As  Buckingham's  plan  for  enriching  his  master 
with  the  produce  of  the  Spaniards'  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  had  thus  failed,  the  favourite 
undertook  to  go  over  to  the  Dutch,  and  raise 
mon^y  by  pawning  the  crown  jewels  and  plate; 
and  to  the  Hague  he  went,  taking  with  him 
those  articles  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  is 
said  to  have  governed  him  as  much  as  he  governed 
the  king.  He  raised  some  300,000/.  among  the 
money-lenders ;  drew  closer  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  States ;  and  negotiated  with  other  Pro- 
testant powers,  which  sent  their  agmts  to  treat  with 
him.  From  the  Hague  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  Paris,  but  his  amorous  impudence  had  given 
much  disgust  there,  and  Richelieu  informed  him 
that  his  return  to  that  capital  could  not  be  suf- 
fered. This  message,  added  to  some  preceding 
circtmistance  almost  entirely  personal  to  Bucking- 
ham, had  the  effect  of  giving  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  the  policy  of  England.  In  his  wrath, 
Buckingham  would  at  once  luive  undone  what  he 
had  done  only  a  few  months  before.  His  friend 
Holland  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  went  to 
Paris  in  his  stead,  were  instructed  to  demand  the 
immediate  restitution  of  the  English  ships  which 
had  been  lent  to  Louis,  and  to  tell  that  king  that 
he  ought  to  make  peace  with  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, with  whom  they  the  ambassadors  were  to 
open  a  secret  correspondence,  giving  them  assu- 
rance that  the  king  of  England  would  assist  them, 

*  Lelletf  to  the  Duke  ofBoellingham.  In  Cabala. 

f  Wimbledoo't  charge  againil  the  Barl  of  Baeez  wne  gnve  uid 
direct :  "  He  may  give  yonr  excellency  many  thanks,"  said  hm  to 
Buckingham, "  that  his  lordship  is  not  called  into  quaslion  ftir  let- 
ting pass  some  of  the  king  of  Spain's  ships  that  offmd  him  Ocfat. 
wbieh  would  have  been  the  chief  serriee,  uviag  laatnetiona  not  to 
let  uy  fly  ot  bnak  <ra(  witbovt  llghtisg  with  Una." 
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uid  asking  them  -what  force  they  could  raise  in 
cue  of  Ctuurles's  declaring  war  against  Louis.  For 
tltt  present,  Richelieu  was  enabled  to  conjure  the 
stonn,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  several  rn- 
dignities  and  breaches  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  court. 

Apart    from    any    consideration    of    religion, 
Charles  had  conceived   a  violent  dislike  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  priests  that  had  come  over  with 
hii  joung  wife  ;  and,  if  the  truth  is  told  of  them, 
they  most  have  been  a  most  intriguing  and  trou- 
blesome crew.    Henrietta  Maria,  naturally  enough, 
took  the  part  of  her  countrymen  and  ghostly  com- 
fbrters,  and  this  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  her 
bnsband-     Charles  reported  all  his  conjugal  trou- 
bles to  Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  did  all  he 
could  to  provoke  fresh  ones.     The  favourite  was 
not  only  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  young 
queen,  but  also  disgusted  with  her  whole  nation ; 
tnd  he  was  still  further  incensed  against  her  by 
tome  accidental,  or  probably  intentional,  slights 
whiA  she  put  upon  his  intriguing  and  insolent 
mother.     One  day  the  unmanly  minion  entered 
her  apartment  in  a  great  passion,  and,  after  some 
nde  expostulation,  told  her  she  should  repent  it. 
Her  majesty  answering  with  some  quickness,  he 
taid  her  insolently  that  there  had  been  queens  in 
bl^bnd  who  had  lost  their  heads.     "  And,"  con- 
iBKs  Clarendon, "  it  was  universally  known  that, 
^■ing  Bucldngham's  life,  the  queen  never  had 
w  credit  with  the  king  with  reference  to  any 
pnbc  affairs,  and  so  could  not  divert  the  resolu- 
tiaM  at  making  a  war  with  France."     On  the  20th 
of  Uovember  Charles  wrote  from  Hampton  Court 


to  inform  Steenie  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  cashier  all  the  Monsers  (Messieurs),  and 
send  them  back  to  France.  In  his  not  very  royal 
letter  he  talks  of  their  making  plots  with  his  own 
subjects,  and  attempts  to  steal  away  his  wife ;  of 
their  maliciousness  in  making  and  fomenting  dis- 
contents in  his  wife ;  and  he  desires  the  favourite 
to  let  him  know,  with  all  the  speed  he  can,  whe- 
ther he  likes  this  course  or  not,  as  he  would  put 
nothing  of  this  in  execution  until  he  heard  from 
him.  "  But  I  am  resolute,"  continued  the  king ; 
"  it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly."  On  the 
same  day,  however,  when  his  passion  cooled,  he 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  favourite,  telling  him 
that  the  thing  must  be  done  with  management  and 
delicacy.  "  You  must,  therefore,"  says  Charles, 
"  advertise  my  mother-in-law  that  I  must  remove 
all  those  instruments  that  are  the  causes  of  un- 
kindness  between  her  daughter  and  me,  few  or 
none  of  the  servants  being  free  of  this  fault  in  one 
kind  or  other ;  therefore  I  would  be  glad  that  she 
might  find  a  means  to  make  themselves  suitors  to 
be  gone :  if  this  be  not,  I  hope  there  can  be  no 
exceptions  taken  at  me  to  follow  the  example  of 
Spain  and  Savoy  in  this  particular."*  The  favour- 
ite was  then  on  the  continent,  and  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  interdict  of  the  cardinal.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  gay  visit  to  Paris,  and  therefore,  as 
it  appears,  he  begged  his  master  to  be  patient 
under  his  domestic  grievances.  Some  time  after 
Charles  writes  to  him  that  his  "wife  begins  to 
mend  her  manners."  "I  know  not,"  adds  his 
majesty,  "  how  long  it  will  continue,  for  they  say 
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it  is  by  advice ;  but  Ae  best  of  all  is,  they  eay  fte 
Monrieurs  desire  to  return  home ;  I  will  not  say 
this  is  certain,  for  you  know  nothing  that  they  say 
can  be  so."*  His  doubt  was  not  unfounded ;  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  ask  to  go.  When  Bucking- 
ham returned,  full  of  rage,  from  the  continent, 
violent  quarrels  began  anew  on  this  score.  It  was 
thought  that  the  queen's  servants  would  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  it  was  tendered  to 
them  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  they 
all  took  it  except  the  priests. 

Notwithstanding  his  open  declaration  to  the 
council  that  he  abhorred  the  name  of  parliament, 
Charles  saw  that  he  must  hievitably  meet  that  body 
again,  and  that  soon.  Whatever  sums  had  been 
borrowed  abroad  by  Buckingham,  or  extorted  at 
home  tmder  the  privy  seal,  were  absorbed  by 
arrears,  and  all  things  were  at  a  stand-stfll  for 
want  of  money.  In  his  own  complaints  i^ainst 
the  French  attendants  we  do  not  find  any  great 
stress  laid  upon  their  religion,  but  he  knew  very 
well  that  their  faith  and  open  practice  of  it  were 
their  real  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and 
that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  put  the  House  of 
Commons  into  better  humour  as  a  rude  expulsion 
of  the  entire  court  of  his  queen,  men  and  women, 
priests  and  laymen ;  but,  partly  perhaps  out  of  ten- 
derness to  his  wife,  partly  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid 
going  to  extremities  with  the  French  government 
while  he  was  so  poor,  he  hesitated  long  ere  he 
would  resort  to  that  measure.  Leaving  the  French 
for  the  present,  he  sought  to  gratify  the  intolerance 
of  the  Commons  and  the  people  by  persecuting 
and  annoying  the  English-bom  Catholics,  in  doing 
which  he  broke  the  treaty  of  matrimony,  to  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  sworn.  No  doubt  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  revive  the  old  statutes  against  recu- 
sants, because  they  offered  a  source  of  revenue,  in 
the  ^pe  of  fines  and  forfeits,  which  had  been 
very  productive  during  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
He  issued  orders  to  his  Protestant  magistrates  to 
hunt  up  the  game,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
to  levy  fines  on  the  Catholics :  he  commanded,  by 
proclamations,  the  immediate  return  of  all  English 
children  and  youths  that  were  studying  in  Catholic 
seminaries  on  the  continent,  and  the  instaht  de- 
parture out  of  England  of  all  priests  and  mission- 
aries. He  also  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  disarm  all  the  popish  lords.  In  the 
execution  of  this  order,  which  implied  an  odious 
searching  of  men's  houses,  great  care  was  taken 
to  g.ve  no  offence  to  the  family  and  connexions  of 
the  favourite,  who,  mother  and  all,  were  known  or 
suspected  Catholics.  "  In  the  disarming  of  the 
lords  recusants,"  writes  Carlisle,  himself  suspected 
of  being  a  papist,  "there  was  as  much  respect  had 
of  some  who  have  relation  to  your  lordship  as  you 
yourself  would  desire."t  But  upon  other  noble 
families  who  had  no  such  relationship  with  the 
favourite,  the  blow  fell  with  unmitigated  severity. 
The  magistrates,  their  spies,    and  the  fanatics 
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searched  castles  and  manor-houses  as  if  diere  had 
been  a  new  gimpowder-plot ;  and  many  an  irri- 
tating scene  occurred,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
the  ridiculous  and  farcical.    The  deputy-lieutenant 
of   Northamptonshire,  with    two    other   worthy 
knights,  and  a  Mr.  Knightly,  a  very  zealous  tcUst 
in  this  line,  went  to  the  house   of  Mrs.  Vaux,  a 
Catholic  lady,  and  mother  of  Lord  Vaux,  to  search 
for  martial  munition.    They  found  his  lordship  in 
the  mansion,  and,  according  to  the  official  accounts, 
civilly  acquainted  him  ana  his  mother  with  the 
object  of  their  visit.      His  lordship  and  the  old 
lady  respectfully  consented  to  the  seardi,  which 
was  duly  performed,  and  no  arms  found.    But,  in 
conclusion,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Vaux  got 
heated  at  this  invasion  of  the  domestic  sanctuary, 
which  possibly  was  not  conducted  so  civilly  as  wis 
represented,  and  he  said  that  they  gave  to  the 
recusants  the  worst  usage  thev  could,  except  they 
should  cut  their  throats ;  and  he  swore,  with  divers 
oaths,  that  he  wished  it  were  come  to  that.    The 
zealous  Mr.  Knightly  told  the  irritated  young  mm 
that  there  were  divers  statutes  against  the  recu- 
sants which  they  were  not  troubleid  withal.    Hus, 
young  Vaux  denied.     Knightly  then  quoted  the 
statute  which  imposed  a  fine  of  201.  per  month  fix' 
non-attendance  at  church,  and  fiirther  infbnBed 
him  that  there  was  a  late  statute  against  swearing, 
which  put  a  penalty  of  twelve  pence  upon  every 
oath,  and  intimated  that  he  must  exact  that  from 
him ;  to  which  Mr.  Vaux  gave  an  answer  with  ill 
and  scornful  words.    Then  Knightly  asked  Mrs. 
Vaux  and  the  Jjord  Vaux  to  pay  for  Mr.  Vaax's 
oaths;  and,  upon  their  refusal,  he  charged  the 
constable  to  distrain  so  much  of  I||r.  Vaux's  goods 
as  would  satisfy  three  shillings,  and  give  tMt  to 
the  poor,  according  to  the  statute.     Here  Lend 
Vaux  lost  patience,  and,  taking  Knightly  aside,  he 
told  him  that  if  he  found  him  in  another  place  he 
would  call  him  to  account  for  this  boiaTioar. 
Knightly  boldly  replied  that  his  lordship  knew 
where  he  lived .    Lord  Vaux  then  went  into  the  haU, 
followed  by  one  of  the  knights,  but  Knightly,  also, 
would  follow ;  upon  which  his  lordship  thrust  him 
out  by  the  shoulder,  telling  him  that  now  he  had 
done  his  office  he  might  be  gone.    Kuwhtly  turned 
again  to  the  hall,  sa3^g  that  he  bad  not  done, 
and  tliat  he  might  search  more  if  he  chose.    Then 
Lord  Vaux  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  fiu:e,  and 
they  scuffled  together  till  they  Vere  parted.     But 
Lord  Vaux  hit  Mr.  Knightly's  man  (probably  the 
constable)  with  a  cudgel,  broke  his  head,  and 
knocked  him  down.    Whereupon  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, with  the  rest,  fearing   further  inconve- 
niency,  withdrew,  and  lodged  their  complaint, 
which  was  heard  before  the  king  and  council.  - 
Lord  Vaux  was  presently  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  cause  remitted  to 
the  despotic  Star  Chamber.* 
.   The  French  court  remonstrated  upon  this  fresh 
persecution,  and  reminded  Charles  of  his  treaty 
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tniUsoath;  bat  this  only  piqued  him,  without 
(SK&nf  any  change  in  favour  0/  tiie  recusants. 

Hwing  thus  done  something  for  popularity,  the 
Uo|  devised  how  he  might  clear  the  House  of 
Cmp""^  of  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  members, 
tod  be  hit  upon  an  artifice  which  was  singularly 
tnospsTent  and  bungling.  Persons  actmg  as 
•boifis  could  not  sit  in  parliament,  and,  therefore, 
iiliai  the  judges  presented  the  list  of  sheriffs  for 
the  ensuing  year,  he  struck  out  seven  names,  and 
wrote  in  thcor  places  those  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir 
Eobeit  Philips,  Sir  Grey  Pahner,  Sir  WiUiam 
Fleetwood,  and  Mr.  Edward  Alford,  seven  mem- 
ben  who  had  given  him  the  most  trouble  in  the 
late  parliament,  and  who  were  all  resolute  in  their 
intention  of  impeaching  the  favourite.* 

A.D.  1626. — The  opening  of  the  session  was 
fixed  for  the  6th  of  February.  The  king  was  to 
have  been  crowned  at  Christmas,  but  for  several 
leaiana — we  believe  the  want  of  money  may  have 
been  the  principal — that  ceremony  was  not  per- 
{onaed  till  the  2nd  of  February.  There  were 
Kveral  things  too  striking  to  be  omitted,  which 
occorred  in  the  ceremonial  of  this  great  Thursday. 
The  queen,  as  a  Catholic,  was  neither  crowned 
nor  present  in  the  Abbey.  They  offered  to  have 
t  place  fitted  up  for  her,  but  she  preferred  occu- 
pjiog  a  window  of  a  room  at  the  palace  gate, 
vhoiee  she  might  see  them  go  and  return  without 
vknessing  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  heretical  and  damn- 
able. It  is  mentioned  by  a  careful  reUter  of 
osall  things,  that  while  her  majesty  stood  at  the 
vindow  loddng  on  the  procession,  her  French 
ladies  were  frisking  and  dancing  in  the  room.  An 
inportant  part  was  played  in  the  Abbey  by  Laud, 
now  Bisiiop  of  St.  David's,  Prebendary  of  West- 
adnster,  and  on  the  high  road  to  greater  promo- 
Oatm,  being  much  distinguished  and  favoured 
bodi  by  Buckingham  and  Charles.  Buckingham 
was  lord  constable  for  the  day  :  in  ascending  the 
itqps  to  the  throne  he  took  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  and  offered  his  left  to  his  majesty,  who, 
jMttifig  it  by  with  his  right  hand,  helped  up  the 
doke,  saying  to  him,  wiu  a  smiling  countenance, 
**  I  have  as  much  need  to  help  you,  as.you  to  assist 
vat."  When  the  archbishop  presented  Charles, 
bare-headed,  to  the  people,  proclaiming,  in  an 
audible  voice,  "My  masters  and  friends,  I  am 
here  come  to  present  unto  you  your  king.  King 
Charles,  to  whom  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  and 
andecessors  is  now  devolved  by  lineal  right,  and 
he  himself  come  hither  to  be  settled  in  that  throne 
which  God  and  his  birth  have  appointed  for  him ; 
ad  tfanefore  I  desire  you,  by  your  general  accla- 
■atiaD,  to  testify  your  consent  and  willingness 
teeanto,"  the  people  preserved  a  dead  silence, 
ad  not  one  word  followed  the  primate's  adjura- 

•  TV  inat  la-wyt,  alter  Todiig  the  loTniiiiwol  wilh  othn  legal 
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tion,  till  my  Lord  Anmdel,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
told  them  they  should  cry  out  "  God  save  King 
Charles!"  upon  which  there  followed  a  little 
shouting.  The  unction, — the  anointing  of  the 
king's  naked  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and  head, — 
things  most  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans, 
and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  other  men,  was 
all  done  behind  a  traverse  or  screen,  and  was  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Abbot,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absolution  he  had  obtained  firom  King 
James,  was  still  suspected  as  being  uncanonical 
and  irregular,  from  his  imfortunate  killing  of  a 
man  while  hunting.  Laud  made  several  alter- 
ations in  the  usual  service,  and  composed  an 
entirely  new  prayer,  which  went  to  establish  a 
closer  union  than  ever  between  king  and  bishops, 
and  to  give  great  offence  to  the  Puritans.  "  It  was," 
says  a  courtly  knight,  "  one  of  the  most  punctual 
coronations  since  the  Conquest."  It  may  have 
been  this,  but  it  was  assuredly  one  of  the  dullest 
or  the  least  honoured  by  the  spontaneous  joy  of 
the  nation.  The  fact  is,  Charles's  sayinjgs  had 
gone  abroad ;  and  he  was  suspected  in  politics,  in 
religion,  and  in  everything  else. 

Four  days  after  his  coronation  he  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,*  with  a  very  short  speech, 
telling  them  he  was  no  orator,  but  desired  to  be 
known  by  his  actions,  not  by  his  words,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  would  explain 
the  business  for  which  he  had  called  them  together. 
Bishop  Williams,  the  man  that  was  a  diocese  in 
himself, — the  ready-witted  WiUiams,  who  had 
saved  Buckingham  at  his  crisis,  who  had  rendered 
many  secret  services, — ^was  no  longer  Lord  Keeper. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  the  favourite  at  or  imme- 
diately after  the  Oxford  session ;  he  had  ventured 
to  tell  him  "  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  labour  in  the  redress  of  the  people's 
grievances,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  upon  his 
own  legs," — end  of  course  the  bishop  had  follen. 
The  present  Lord  Keeper  was  Sir  Thomas  Coven- 
try, the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  a  thorough-bred  lawyer,  who  had  ^ne 
through  the  grades  of  recorder  of  London,  solicitor- 
general,  and  king's  attorney.  But  if  he  knew  law 
better  than  Bishop  Williams,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  stretch  the  royal  prerogative  as  far  as  ever  that 
base  time-server  had  done.  In  his  opening  speech, 
to  which  the  king  had  especially  referred  them,  Co- 
ventry told  the  parliament,  "  If  we  consider  aright, 
and  think  of  that  incomparable  distance  between 
the  supreme  height  and  majesty  of  a  mighty 
monarch  and  the  submiswve  awe  and  lowliness  of 
loyal  subjects,  we  cannot  but  receive  exceeding 
comfort  and  contentment  in  the  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  this  highest  court,  wherein  not  only  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  grandees,  but  the  commons 
of  all  degrees,  have  .their  part;  and  wherein  that 
high  majesty  doth  descend  to  admit,  or  rather  to 
invite,  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  to  conference 
and  counsel  with  him."    But  the  Commons  had 

•  It  U  laid  that,  at  the  opmiog  of  the  Hwloa,  one-half  of  tlw 
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never  been  lest  diapoaed  to  listen  to  Buoh  language 
or  submit  to  such  pretensions.  They  hsd  again 
met  with  a  resolute  will  te  canvass  grievances  and 
to  punish  the  favourite  of  majesty ;  and  dividing 
themselves  into  sections,  and  appointing  standing 
committees,  they  proceeded  to  work  fearlessly. 
Guided  by  the  force  without,  by  the  zealous  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  following  in  many  parti- 
cular instances  their  own  inward  conviction,  they 
began  again  with  the  question  of  religion,  and 
insisted  on  sharpening  still  more  the  legal  sword 
against  Papists.  These  champions  of  civil  liberty 
would  allow  no  freedom  of  conscience ;  and  they 
invited  their  countrymen  to  aid  them  in  a  detest- 
able system  of  denunciation  and  espionage.  Dr. 
Montague,  who  had  given  bail  in  9000/.  for  his 
book,  was  supported  at  court  by  Bishop  Laud, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  the  king  and  the  fa- 
vourite stand  by  him  in  parliament ;  but  they  had 
agreed  to  leave  the  chaplain  to  his  fate,  which 
probably  would  have  been  a  hard  one  if  the  Com- 
mons had  not  left  Montague  to  fall  upon  Buck- 
ingham himself,  and  by  so  doing  induced  the  king 
to  close  their  labours.  In  the  very  first  week  of 
the  session  a  speech  was  made  "  somewhat  eagerly, 
aiming  at,  but  not  naming  the  duke ;  but  it  vras 
not  applauded  nor  seemingly  liked  by  the  House."* 
But  this  discouragement  was  merely  given  to 
some  over-hasty  orator:  they  were  preparing  a 
r^rular  attack,  and  wished  not.  for  petty  skir- 
mishes. Their  committee  of  grievances  drew  up 
an  account  of  sixteen  capital  abuses,  all  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Among  these  were  the 
old  cursfr  of  purveyance,  and  the  new  practice  of 
levying  the  (duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out consent  of  parliament}  monopolies;  great  pro- 
digality and  malversation  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry.  They  traced  all  tbese  evils,  all  the  dis- 
graces sustained  by  the  English  flag  by  land  and 
sea,  and  all  other  wrongs  and  misfortunes,  to  the 
"  great  delinquent."  The  king,  anticipating  their 
resolves,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  in  which 
he  chose  to  overlook  the  precedents  of  Bacon  and 
Middleaes,  and  the  notorious  fact  that  he  himself, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  joined  Biu:kingham  in 
procuring  Middlesex's  impeachment.  "I  must 
let  you  loiow,"  said  he,  "  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you, 
much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place  and  near 
unto  me.  The  old  question  was,  what  shall  be 
dime  to  the  man  whom  the  king  shall  honour; 
but  now  it  hath  been  the  labour  of  some  to  seek 
what  may  be  done  against  him  whom  the  king 
thinks  fit  to  honour.  I  see  you  especially  aim  at 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  wonder  what  hath 
so  altered  your  affection  towards  him.  I  do  well 
remember  his  &vour  with  you  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  my  father's  time. .  .  .  What  he  hath  done 
since  to  alter  and  change  your  minds  I  wot  not, 
but  can  assure  you  he  hath  not  meddled  or  done 
anything  concerning  the  public  or  commonwealth 
but  by  special  directions  and  appointment,  and  as 

•  McMfe. 


my  servant I  vrieh  you  would  hasten  my 

supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  for, 
if  any  ill  happen,  I  shall  be  the  last  shall  feel  it." 
But  the  Commons  maintained  that  it  was  "  the 
ancient,  constant,  and  undoubted  right  and  usage 
of  parliaments  to  question  and  complain  of  a\l 
persons,  of  what  degree  soever,  found  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth  in  abusing  the  power  and 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  sovereign :"  they 
stopped  the  question  of  supplies, — they  proceeded 
more  vigorously  than  before  against  the  favoinite,— 
and,  not  having  as  yet  got  ready  their  direct  testi- 
mony, they  voted,  almost  by  acclamation,  that 
common  fame  was  a  good  ground  of  proceeding, 
either  by  inquiry,  or  presenting  the  complaint  to 
the  king  or  lords.  Instead  of  taking  warning, 
Charles  sent  down  the  lord  keeper  to  rate  them 
for  their  presumption,  and  to  require  the  punish- 
ment of  two  members  who  had  given  him  offence 
by  insolent  discourses  in  the  House, — to  tell  tiem 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  express  and  final  com- 
mandment that  they  should  yield  obedience  and 
cease  this  unparliamentary  inquisition,  and  that  if 
they  complied  not  they  might  expect  to  be  dis- 
solved. There  were  some  few  court  members  who 
entertained  the  constitutional  heresy  that  parlia- 
ments existed  only  by  sufferance,  and  that  they 
were  things  that  might  be  made  or  unmade  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who, 
as  a  diplomatist,  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the 
despotic  states  of  the  continent,  drew  a  frightful  but 
scarcely  exaggerated  picture  of  tbe  misery  of  the 
people  there.  He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  better 
ailment  in  favour  of  the  determined  struggle  the 
Commons  were  making  to  check  that  despotism 
which  was  established  elsewhere,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  people's  misery  and  abjectness;  but,  with  an 
obliquity  of  vision  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  well- 
educated  gentleman,  he  saw  in  it  an  argument  for 
the  court.  "  He  cautioned  them  not  to  make  the 
king  out  of  love  with  parliaments,  by  encroaching 
on  his  prerogative;  for  in  his  messages  he  had 
told  them  that  he  must  then  use  new  councfls. 
In  all  Christian  kingdoms  there  were  parliaments 
anciently,  till  the  monarchs,  seeing  their  turbulent 
spirits,  stood  upon  their  prerogatives,  and  over- 
threw them  all  except  with  us.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  people  look  not  like  ours,  with  store  of 
flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  ghosts,  being  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  wooden  shoes  on  their 
feet — a  misery  beyond  expression,  and  that  we 
are  yet  free  from ;  and  let  us  not  lose  the  repute 
of  a  free-bom  nation  by  our  turbulency  in  parlia- 
ment."* And  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
a  mistake  as  to  the  king's  real  sentiment,  or  his 
absolute  way  of  expressing  it,  Charles  himself 
again  addressed  them,  bidding  them  remember 
that  parliaments  were  altogether  in  his  power  for 
their  calling,  sitting,  or  dissolution,  and  that  there- 
fore as  he  should  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or 
evil,  they  were  to  be  or  not  to  be.    The  Commons, 

•  Ruhvorth. 
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tbcctpon,  retired  to  delibente,  and  they  locked 
the  dw  of  the  Houae,  and  placed  the  key  in  the 
knds  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Heneage  Finch.    This 
umanil  measure  created  a  panic  in  the  court,  and 
Qariet  himself  proposed  and  obtained  a  con- 
taeou  between  the  two  Houms.    In  that  meeting 
tie  ftvourite  attempted  to  explain  away  the  paa- 
lages  in  the  royal  speeches  and  mesaagea  which 
bu  given  ao  much  offence  to  the  Commona,  and 
to  jiutify  his  own  conduct.    He  told  them,  more- 
oTcr,  that  the  king  waa  willing  to  submit  to  the 
aoaderation  of  a  secret  committee  of  both  Hoxiaea 
tiuae  defects  of  hia  estate  which  were  not  fit  iot 
the  eyes  of  a  multitude.    But  the  Conunons  would 
not  be  moved   from  their  original  purpose ;  and, 
after  the  Easter  receis,  they  impeached  the  fa- 
muite  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Buck- 
inghun,  however,  was  attacked  in  that  assembly 
1^  the   peers  themselves   before  the  Commons 
broimiht  up  their  impeachment.    As  if  seized  by  a 
TertigQ,  Charles,  not   content  with  exasperating 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  engaged  in  a  maa 
quarrel  with  the  other.    The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
marghal,  had  given  some  offence  to  Buckingham, 
and  his  son.    Lord    Maltravers,    had    privately 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  with- 
out obtaining  the    royal  consent.    Leaving  the 
young  lord,  Charles  fell  upon  the  &ther,  and,  by 
royal  warrant,  Arundel  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower. 
This  seemed  to  the  contrivers  of  it  a  masterly 
stroke ;  for  Arundel,  besides  hia  own  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  held  five  or  six  proxies,  which 
would  all  have  been  turned  against  the  favourite. 
But  the  Lords  presently  took  up  the  business,  and, 
after  a  formal  examination  of  precedents,  they  re- 
solved, "  that  no  lord  of  parliament,  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  or  within  the  usual  times  of  privilege 
of  parliament,  is  to  be  imprisoned  or  restrained 
without  sentence  or  order  of  the  House,  unless  it  be 
for  treason  or  felony,  or  for  refusing  to  give  surety 
for  the  peace."    lliey  then  sent  an  address  to  the 
king,  respectfidly  calling  for  the  immediate  li- 
beration of  the  Earl  of  Anmdel.     Charles  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer; — the  Lords  sent  him 
another  address.    The  king  deputed  the  attorney- 
general  to  explain  the  royal  prerogative ;  but  the 
Lords  would  not  yield,  and  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  suspend  all  other  business.     At  last  the 
king  yielded  in  a  very  ungracious  manner :  Arun- 
del was  set  at  liberty,  and  he  took  his  seat,  amidst 
the  triumphant  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  House. 
After  anoUier  struggle,  still  more  disgraceful,  the 
court  sustained  another  humiliating  defeat  in  the 
same    high  quarter,    and    another  and  a  more 
deadly  enemy  of  the  favourite  took  his  seat  in  the 
Lords.     The  Earl  of  Bristol,  since  his  return  from 
Syun,  had  never  ceased  petitioning  that  he  might 
K  heard  in  his  defence  and  allowed  to  come  to 
Lmdon.     Now  that  he  saw  a  strong  opposition 
party  oi^anised  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  which  had 
80  long  been  ao  very  submissive  and  slavish,  he 
•at  tip  to  claim  from  his  peers  his  indisputable 
B^A.    Buckingham  would  have  preferred  meeting 


the  devil,  but,  upoa  deliberatiou,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  comply  19  outward  appearance.  A 
writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  call  the  earl  up  to 
parliament,  but  this  was  acoompanied  by  a  letter 
privately  written,  and  charging  him,  as  he  feared 
the  kill's  displeasure,  to  keep  away.  Bristol 
sent  the  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  mclosed  ia 
one  of  his  own,  scdidting  their  advice  and  demand- 
ing permission  to  accuse,  in  his  place,  the  &- 
vourite.  Upon  this  the  king  and  Buckingham 
sent  down  the  attorney-general,  who  the  very  itext 
day  charged  Bristol  at  their  lordship's  bar  with 
high  treason.  But  the  Lords  could  not  help  un- 
derstanding this  manoeuvre,  and  they  voted  that 
the  one  charge  should  be  heard  after  the  other, — 
that  Bristol  should  make  his  aecusation,  and  that 
the  coimter  accusation  should  neither  ^vevent  nor 
prejudice  his  evidence.* 

Bristol  drove  to  the  Houae  of  Lords  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  with  eight  horsea  to  his  coMh,  brave  and 
rich  with  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue ;  but  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Buckinghun  went  nudi  more  modestly 
than  was  his  wont,  in  an  old  coach,  with  only  some 
three  footmen  and  no  retinue.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  accusation,  Bristol  charged  the  fevourite 
with  plotting  with  Qondomar  to  get  the  Prince  of 
Wales  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
him  to  popery  previously  to  hu  mairiage  there  ; 
with  having  conformed  to  popish  rites  himself, 
and  led  an  inmoral  and  depraved  life  while  in 
that  country  as  the  companion  of  the  prince  and 
the  guest  of  the  Spamsh  monarch ;  with  having 
broken  off  the  treaty  of  marriage  out  of  private 
resentment  and  spite  at  the  Spanish  government, 
which  had  expressed  its  deabe  to  have  no  more 
negotiating  with  so  dissolute  and  dangerous  a  man ; 
and  with  his  abusing  and  deceiving  King  James 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  his  return  from 
Spain  with  a  feigned  and  false  narration.t  On 
the  other  baud.  Heath,  the  attorney-general, 
charg^  Bristol  with  having  persuaded  the  prince 
to  cl^ge  his  religion  in  order  to  marry  the  In- 
fanta,—with  having  endeavoured  to  force  that  mar- 
riage upon  his  highness  by  delivering  the  procura- 
tion, and  with  having  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  petition  full  of  scandal  and  highly  insult- 
ing to  his  majesty.  The  Ijnda  agreed  that  these 
charges  against  the  eari  should  be  heard  first. 
Bristol  asked  the  attorney-general,  who  was  the 
prosecuting  witness  ?  Heath  replied,  that  the  pro- 
secution was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  that 
some  of  the  charges  had  bieen  dictated  by  his 
majesty.  Upon  this  avowal  Bristol  said,  "that 
he  would  not  contend  with  his  sovereign,  but  that 
it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  if  the  king 
should  be  accuser,  judge,  witness,  and  have  the  con- 
fiscation."t  The  king  ought  in  decency  to  have 
been  quiet ;  but  he  could  not  trust  the  Lords.    He 

■  Joanuli.  „ 

t  Briilol  >lao  brouabt  utiole*  agaliwt  SeereUrjr  Coaway,  nmr 
lord  Conway,  whom  Be  fairly  reprwonted  as  the  creature  of  Buck- 
iDgban.  Comray  nudiualiMd;  ihat  If  he  had  dons  wrong  it  waa  In 
obedience  to  ontera,— that  he  had  never  done  anything  wilhuut  the 
itln^'s  express  command. ' 
t  Whiteloek. 
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was  fearful  that,  if  left  to  themselTes,  they  might 
weigh  and  judge  too  impartially,  and  he  sent  the 
I^rd  Keeper  Coventry,  a  principal  asent  and  the 
legal  adviser  in  this  dilemma,  to  tell  uem  that  he 
himself^  of  his  own  knowledge,  could  exculpate  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  that  Bristol,  in  impeaching 
the  narrative  of  the  Spanish  match  which  the  duke 
had  made  to  parliament,  touched  him,  who,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  vouched  for  the  truth  of  that 
narrative;  and  that  he  trusted  confidently  that 
they  would  not  equal  the  duke  and  the  earl  by  a 
proceeding  pari  fMssu.  The  peers  had  the  wis- 
dom and  spirit  to  disregard  this  message,  upon 
which  the  lung  attempted  to  remove,  by  his  arbi- 
trary will,  the  case  of  Bristol  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but  here 
again  he  was  foiled  by  the  peers,  who  firmly  main- 
tained their  privileges.  The  lords  consmted  the 
judges  upon  the  two  following  points : — ^Whether 
the  king  could  be  a  witness  in  a  case  of  treason  ? 
Whether,  in  Bristol's  case,  he  could  be  a  witness, 
admitting  the  treason  done  with  his  privity  ?  The 
timid  judges  required  a  short  time  to  deliberate : 
the  king  sent  them  a  message  and  command  to 
give  no  answer  to  the  questions,  seeing  that  he 
knew  not  what  consequences  might  ensue  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  which  he 
would  not  suffer  to  be  diminished  in  his  time. 
Bristol  answered  every  particular  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  with  great  spirit  and  per- 
spicuity :  his  answer,  which  appears  to  have  given 
fenenQ  satisfaction  to  the  Lords,  was  entered  on  the 
oumals.* 

It  was  deemed  eimedient,  or  perhaps  absolutely 
necessary,  that  Buckingham  should  stand  the  fire 
of  the  Commons  before  he  met  the  charges  of 
Bristol.  The  Lower  House,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  May,  had  appointed  eight  managers, 
with  sixteen  asaistauts,  to  confer  with  the  Ix)rds 
on  the  impeachment,  and  had  voted,  by  a  large 
minority,  that  the  Lords  i^uld  be  moved  to  com- 
mit the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  Tower.  On 
the  8th  of  May  the  impeachment  was  carried  up 
-to  the  peers.  It  was  divided  into  thirteen  se- 
parate chains,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that 
Buckingham  had  bought  for  money  the  posts  of 
High  Admiral  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports; 
had  invested  himself  with  several  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  which  had  not  b^bre  been  held 
by  one  individual;  had  culpably  neglected  the 
guarding  of  the  seas,  and  suffered  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  fall  to  ruin ;  had  illegally  detained,  for 
his  private  profit,  a  French  ship,  and  so  provoked 
the  French  king  to  make  reprisals  on  English 
merchants ;  had  extorted  10,000/.  firam  the  East 
India  Company ;  had  put  a  squadron  of  English 
ships  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle ;  had 
sold  places  of  judicature ;  had  procured  honours 
and  wealth  for  his  poor  kindred ;  had  committed 
malveiaation  in  the  Treuury ;  and  had  presumed 
to  apply  a  plaster  and  give  a  drink  to  dxt  late 

•  Kubwortb.— WUlelock. 


kmg  on  his  death-bed  against  the  orders  of  the 
physicians.  The  eight  managers  for  the  Com- 
mons were.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Serjeant  Glanville,  Selden,  Whitelock,  Pym,  Her- 
bert, and  Wandesford.  Digges  spoke  ^e  prok^^e. 
After  comparing  the  parliament  to  the  universe, 
the  lords  to  the  fixed  star^  the  commons  to  the 
lower  world,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun,  he  called 
Buckingham  a  comet — a  prodigious  comet — against 
whom,  and  his  irregular  ways,  there  were  legal 
articles  of  charge  to  be  delivered  to  their  lordships. 
He  then  entered  upon  the  articles  of  the  impeach- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  Glanville,  Selden, 
and  Pym  spoke  in  detail  upon  the  several  charges. 
Sir  John  Eliot  delivered  the  epilogue  to  the  impeach- 
ment. He  compared  the  inward  character  of  the 
duke's  mind  to  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients 
stelUonalut  ;*  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so 
full  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  "  You  have  seen  his  power,"  continued  the 
orator,  "  and  some  I  fear  have  felt  it.  You  have 
known  his  practice,  and  heard  the  effects.  ...  I 
can  hardly  find  him  a  parallel ;  none  so  like  him 
as  Sejanus,  thus  described  by  Tacitus,  audax, 
Sid  obtegens,  in  alios  criminator,  juxla  adu- 
lator   el   tuperbus For  his    pride    and 

flattery  it  is  noted  of  Sdanus  that  he  did  cU- 
entes  suos  provinciis  aaomare :  doth  not  this 
man  the  like?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you.  Seianus's  pride 
was  BO  excessive,  as  Tacitus  saith,  he  neglected 
all  counsel,  mixed  his  business  and  service  with 
the  prince,  and  was  often  styled  imperaloris  labo- 
rum  todus.  My  lords,  I  have  done;  you  see  the 
man:  by  him  came  all  the  evils;  in  him  we  find 
the  cause;  in  him  we  expect  the  remedies;  and 
to  this  we  met  your  lordships  in  conference." 
During  these  vehement  speeches  Buckingham 
jeered  and  fleered,  showing  that  he  had  more  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  king  to  protect  than  in 
that  of  the  parliament  to  punish  him.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  or  Seijeant  Glanville,  was  so  provoked  by 
his  insolence,  that,  turning  to  the  duke,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  lord,  do  you  jeer  me  ? — are  these 
things  to  be  jeered  at  ?  My  lord,  I  can  show  you 
when  a  man  of  a  greater  blood  than  your  lordship, 
as  high  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the 
favour  of  the  king  as  you,  hath  been  hanged  for 
as  small  a  crime  as  the  least  of  these  articles  oon- 
tain."t  Sir  John  Eliot's  quotations  from  Tacitus 
stung  to  the  quick.  For  Buckingham  to  be  a 
Sejanus  the  king  must  be  a  Tiberius — the  infer- 
ence was  inevitable;  and  Charles,  Ijcsides,  kne# 
that,  in  the  charge  about  the  plaster  and  the 
posset,  it  was  meant  that  the  late  king  had  met 
with  foul  play, — a  horrible,  and,  as  we  beUcve,  an 
unfounded  suspicion,  which  obtained  among  the 
people  both  before  and  long  after  this  impeach- 
ment. He  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  Eliot 
and  Sir  Dudley  Digges :  two  days  after  they  were 

*  The  name  of  the  animal  allntlad  lo  It  ttelllt;  Iton  wUeh  wema 
to  have  bren  formrd  the  legal  term  lUllimatiu,  meaotag  anjr  aoads. 
flcrint  or  aQdeflaed  crime. 

t  Meade. 
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ttledout  of  the  House,  as  if  the  Icing  had  sent 
fortkm,  and  were  carried  to  the  Tower  by  water, 
it  Ixiiig  giTen  out  that  their  arrest  was  for  high 
fawn.     As  soon   as  the  news  was  carried  into 
tit  House,  there  was  a  cry  of  "Rise!  rise!  rise!" 
ttkh  Mr.  Pym  not  well  -understanding,  stood  up, 
ioi  began  to  insinuate  aii  exhortation  to  patience 
ud  Tadom.     Wherermto  one  Walters  replied  that 
Ik  leetned  to  mistake   the  voice  of  the  House, 
i^iidi,'  as  he  understood,  had  no  other  meaning 
ht  that  it  was  time  to  rise  and  go  to  dinner. '  The 
House,  however,-  was   greatly  incensed.     Pym, 
todoabt,  had  seen  alreiray  that  there  would  be  a 
risiiig  in  arms.      Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  hur- 
tled to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  fury,  not  merely 
to  complain  of  the   uasuH  offered  to  himself,  but 
lb)  to  interpose    his  asgis  between  Buckingham 
aid  his  accusers.*     •*  I  have  thought  fit,"  said  he, 
"to  punish  some  insolent  speeches  lately  spoken. 
I  have  been   too    remiss,  hitherto,  in  punishing 
snch  speeches  as  concern  myself;  not  tnat  I  was 
greedy  of  their   monies,  but  that  Buckingham, 
tbough  his  importunity,  would  not  suffer  me  to 
take  notice  of  tliem,  lest  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  set  me  on,  that  he  might  come  the  forwarder 
to  his  trial.      And   to  approve  his  innocency  as 
touching  the  matters  agamst  him,  I  myself  can  be 
t  -witness  to  clear  him  in  every  one  of  them." 
While  the  king  delivered  this  speech  to  the  Lords, 
Buckingham,    who  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Tower,  or  at  the  least  in  custody  of  the  Black  Rod, 
rtood  confidently  by  his  side.    But,  again,  they 
were  both  foiled  hy  the  high  spirit  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  debated  with  closed  doors  on  the  -vio- 
ktion  of  their  privileges,  and  came  to  the  reso- 
lutkm  to  stay    all  business  till  satisfaction  -  were 
given.     In  a  few  days  Charles  was  ft^  to  release 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  re- 
turned to  their  seats  in  the  House,  which  voted 
that  they  had  not  exceeded  the  commission  intrusted 
todiein.t 

Just  at  this  moment  the  chancellorship  of  the 
IJ-nrversity  of  Cambridge  fell  vacant,  and  Charles 
resolved  that  the  high  bonour — as  it  was  esteemed 
— shonld  be  conferred  on  the  favourite,  who  was 
tying  under  two  impeachments  and  branded  by 
the  people.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  died  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday ;  on  Monday, 
about  noon,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  had 
reached  Cambridge,'  Dr.  Wilson,  chaplam  to  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  (Montaigne)  arrived  there 
without  any  letter,  but  with  a  message  from  his 
lorddiipthat  they  should  choose  the  duke,  such 
being  his  majesty's  desire  and  pleasure.     In  the 

•  Tkat  iadintiiaa  coUector  and  tiuimiUn  oT  neirt,  Meade,  who 
evidently  dlew  hU  iDfonnatioti  froOi  nrar  eources,  vntes.  on  the  13th 
amajii— "Hiamajeetjr'tafl'eelionnawhit  aliatee  unrardi  him,  bnt 
eevMB  nd«T  to  iocieaaa.  Lord  help  ns; — whatwUl  come  of  iheie 
IftiaCB  ?  The  distractioB  la  grmt,  asd  cif  f^at  consequence  i  and, 
uleea  God'  •hnra  the  way  out,  we  ara  bnt  In  Ul  caie.  Dtmlne, 
Wm  1 1 1 1  f  The  doke  belns  in  the  bed-chiunber,  prirale  with  the 
bw.  Via  majevty  was  overbeaid  *(aa  they  talk)  to  use  these  a'UTfU 
'VWtcan  1  do  more?  1  have  enjtaged mine  honour  to|  mine  uncie 
of  Dwnmarii  aad  other  prineee.'  )  have,  in  manner,  loat  tha  lova  of 
>y  aaMecte.  AikI  what  woold'tt  thoo  have  me  do  T  Wbeuoe  Mm* 
Iknk  >£•  U(e  Boeed  tiM  king  to  disaolvt  the  pdriidment." 

t  Jounaia.— Boehvoitli.— niL  HiaU 
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emulation  which  had  being  going  on  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts  of  flattery,  subiserviency,  and 
baseness,  the  leaders  of  the  two  universities  seem 
to  have  won  the  prize,  or  to  have  shared  it  -wtth 
the  bishops  and  court  divines.    The  heads  of  the 
colleges  met    immediately  after    sermon,  when 
"  this  motion  was  urged  by  Dr.  Wren,  Dr.  Maw, 
and  two  others,  -with  great  vehemency,  and'  as  it 
were  confidence  of  authority,  so  that  the  rest  were 
either  awed  or  persuaded ;  and  those  that  w(yntd 
not  have  the  duke '  durst  not  venture  to  make 
further  opposition,  though  they  inclined  to  more 
advised  council."     "  It  was  in  vain,"  continues 
Meade,  (himself  a  fellow,  and  one  that  regarded  the 
proceeding  as  a  rare  curiosity,)  "  it  -was  in  vain  to 
say  that  Dr.  Wilson's  bare  word  from  his  lord  was 
not  sufficient  testimony  of  his  majesty's  pleastue,- 
nor  such  as  might  be  a  ground  of  an  act  of  such 
consequence  that  we  should  by  this  act  prejudge 
the  parliament ;   that  instead  of   patronage  we 
sought  for,  we  might  bring  a  lasting  scandal,  and 
draw  a  general  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the 
university,  as  men  of  most  prostitute  flattery ;  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to  engage  ourselves  in 
public  differences ;  that  at  least,  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  folly  and  temerity  in  the  doing,  it  would 
be  wisdom  to  wait  our  fiill  time  of  fourteen'  days, 
and  not  to  precipitate  the  election.      To  this  was 
answered,  '  The  sooner  the  better,  and  more  ac- 
ceptable.' Ifwe  stayed  to  expect  the  event  iu  par- 
liament, it  would  not  be  worth  '  God-ha-mercJ !'  " 
Upon  the  news  of  this  consultation  an^  resolution 
of  the  heads,  the  fellows  and  younger  members 
began  to  murmur,  and  to  run  to'  one  another  to 
complain,  and  to  say  that  the  heads  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  electiou  than  any  of  them.    They 
determined  to  set  up  a  nobleman  of  themselves, 
and  in  their  hurry    selected    Thomas   Howard, 
Viscount  Andover,  recently  created  Eari  of  Berk- 
shire, who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  honour  intended 
him.     On  Tuesday  morning  every  head  sent  for 
his  fellows,  to  persuade  or  force  them  to  vote  for 
the  duke ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  endeavours, 
some  of  the  fellows  went  publicly  to  canvass  for 
the  earl,  and  some  more  privily  inquired  how  their 
friends  and  others  were  affected.  "  But  on  the  same 
day,  about  dinnertime,  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
person,  with  Mr.  Mason,  my  lord  duke's  secretanr, 
and  Mr.  Cozens,  arrived  with  letters  expressly 
signifying,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  well  pleased  if  they  chose  the  duke." 
The  scene  which  followed  among  the  colleges  is 
full  of  meaning, — a  key  to  the  underatandmg  of 
other  manoeuvres.      "My  lord  bishop  labours, 
Mr.  Mason    visits  for  his  lord,' Mr.  Cozens  fbr 
the  most  true  patron  of  the  clergy  and  of  scholars. 
Masters  belabour  then-  fellows.     Dr.  Maw  sends 
for  his,  one  by  one,  to  persuade  them,  some  t-wice 
over.     On  Thursday  morning  (the  day  appointed 
for  the  election)  he  makes  a  large  speech  in  the 
college  chapel,  that  they  would  come  off  unani- 
mously :  when  the  school-bell  rung  he'  caused  the 
college-bell  also  to  ring  as  to  an  act,  and  all  the  fel- 
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lows  to  oome  iato  thehaU  and  to  attend  him  to  the 
schools  for  the  duke,  that  so  they  might  win  the 
honour  to  have  accounted  it  their  college  act.  Divers 
IB  town  got  hacknies,  and  fled  to  avoid  importunity. 
Very  many,  some  whole  colleges,  were  gotten  hy 
their  fearM  masters,  the  bishops  and  others,  to 
suspend,  who  otherwise  were  resolved  against  the 
duke,  and  kept  away  with  much  indignation :  and 
yet,  for  all  this  stir,  the  duke  carried  it  but  by 
three  votes  from  my  Lord  Andover,  whom  we  vo- 
luntarily set  up  against  him,  witlwut  any  motion 
OR  hk  behalf,  yea,  without  his  knowledge.  You 
will  not  believe  how  they  triumphed  (I  mean  the 
maslN^  above-named)  when  they  had  got  it.  Dr. 
Pash  made  his  college  exceed  thatnight,"  &c.  There 
was  only  one  doctor  that  durst  vote  against  the 
duke.  Some  of  the  fellows  thought  of  questioning 
tt^  legality  of  the  decticm;  but  they  preferred 
their  own  ease,  not  knowing  what  mischief  they 
might  bring  upon  themselves.  "What  will  the 
parliament  say  to  us?"  exclaims  the  narrator. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
doubt ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  not- 
withstanding the  grosaness  of  the  provocation,  they 
had  any  legal  right  to  interfere.  They  made  an 
Older  that  their  disapprobation  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  university,  and  letters  sent  to  £etch  up  the 
doctors  to  answer  for  it;  but  the  king  stopped 
than,  and  oommanded  them  not  to  stir  in  this 
business,  which  belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  him- 
self.* Buckingham  gave  Mr.  Reading,  who  wrat 
te  aimounce  his  election,  a  fine  gold  chain,  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  university  from  himself,  another 
from  the  king,  and  two  from  the  bishops  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  business.  The  kmg's  letter, 
it  was  imagined,  was  "  purposely  framed  to  stop  all 
gaps  if  parliament  should  &11  upon  the  heads."  It 
thanked  the  university  for  having  followed  his 
pleasure,  as  intimated  to  them  by  the  Bishop  of 
London ;  and  told  them  that  he  could  not,  in  his 
princely  nature,  forbear  to  let  them  know  how 
much  they  had  made  themselves  partakers  of  his 
royal  approbation;  *'and,"  c(mtinued  Charles, 
"  we  shall  ever  conceive  that  an  honour  done  to  a 
person  we  favour  is  out  of  a  loyal  respect  had  unto 
ourself ;  and  as  we  shall  ever  testify  Buckingham 
worthy  of  this  your  election,  so  shall  you  find  the 
fhiit  (^  it ;  for  we  have  found  him  a  faithful  servant 
to  our  dear  father  of  blessed  memory,  and  our- 
self^" &c.  In  order  that  this  letter  might  be 
generallv  known,  it  was  publicly  read  in  the 
Regents'  House.f 
The  &vourito  had  now  been  allowed  some  time 


*  Mnde'i  LcUar,  in  Sir  Henry  EUii.— JTonrnak^-Tha  Comoioat, 
howflTer,  woulii  not  cede  the  point  wiihout  a  itruifgle.  Tbey  ntplied 
to  the  kinK'a  onler.  which  waa  delivered  to  tlie  Houae  by  the  Chan- 
«el)or  or  the  BzebequeTf  by  a  homble  addreas :  Cliarlea  repeated  the 

Sroliibition,  aod.  after  aome  po»tponemeou,  the  lul^ect  was  lost  ai^ht 
\  and  than  the  haaty  diaaoltttSon  ptevantad  fanber  diaoaiaion. 
i  Meade.— Buclcingham's  letter  waa  also  read  in  the  eame  place. 
The  favourite  told  them  that  there  waa  nothing  in  the  world  he  held 
IMce  dear  than  the  goml  opinioa  of  leamail  and  honeit  man,  fuch  aa 
tboy  were ;  that  be  could  not  attribute  the  honour  tliey  had  done 
him  to  any  desert  of  bis  own,  but  to  the  respect  ttiey  ixire  the  sacred 
nenpry  or  hla  ilead  maatar.  the  king  of  aciiolars,  and  (o  hia  gracioua 
naaler  now  liviig  :~that  ha  wooll  mUDtaiu  tbeir  chart  en,  ptivi^gaat 
•nd  iaBoiUlM,  lEc 


to  prepare  his  defence  to  the  Commons'  impeach- 
ment, in  doing  whidi  he  had  the  assistance  of  ^r 
Nicholas  Hyde.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  we^  after 
his  Cambridge  election,  he  rose  in  the  Lords  vvith 
great  grace  and  modesty,  and  began  his  reply. 
He  afl£rmed  that  some  of  the  accusations  agaiast 
him  were  grossly  exaggerated;  that  others  were 
akogether  grotmdless :  but  his  great  argument  was, 
that  he  was  only  the  servant  of  royaltj- — that  all 
that  he  had  done  had  been  done  in  obedience  either 
to  the  late  or  to  the  present  king.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  purchased  the  post  ,uf  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  but  that  he  thought  a  very  excusable 
offence,  or  no  offence  at  all.  When  he  spoke  to 
the  charge  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  Vanguard 
and  the  merchant-ships  to  the  French  government, 
he  hesitated,  and  then  said  that,  though  he  could 
justify  his  own  conduct  in  that  particular,  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  imjmiper  for  him  to  divulge 
secret  reasons  of  state.  He  pleaded  an  anticipa- 
Uaj  pardon,  which  had  hetn  granted  him  l^ 
Charles  on  the  10th  of  February,  or  four  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  present  parliammt.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  go  through 
a  regular  trial.  But,  on  the  very  next  day,  ti^ 
king  addressed  the  following  message  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  : — "  We  hold  it  neces~ 
sary,  by  Hxeae  our  letters,  to  give  them  this  our 
last  and  final  admonition,  and  to  let  them  know 
that  we  shall  account  all  further  delays  and  ex- 
cuses to  be  express  denials ;  and  therefore  we  will 
and  require  you  to  signify  \uito  them  that  we  do 
expect  that  they  do  forthwith  bring  in  their  bill  of. 
subsidy  to  be  passed  without  delay  or  camdition, 
so  as  it  may  fiilly  pass  the  House  by  the  end  of 
next  week  at  fiirthest;  whidi,  if  they  do  not,  it 
will  force  us  to  take  othor  resolutions."  The 
Commons,  who  had  been  all  along  resolute  that 
a  reform  of  abuses  and  the  disnussal  of  Buck- 
ingham should  precede  their  bill  of  subsidy,  drew 
up  a  decTaration  which  they  meant  to  prnent  to 
the  king  in  a  body ;  but,  while  the  business  vras 
still  under  discussion,  they  were  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  majesty  in  the  House  oi  Lords. 
Knoviring  what  this  signified,  they  took  their  decla- 
ration, which  had  been  hastily  drawn  up,  witJi 
them.  Instead  of  the  king,  they  found  his  com- 
missioners for  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The 
Speaker  held  up  his  paper  and  proclaimed  its  con- 
tents, the  most  important  of  which  was  a  humble 
petition  to  his  majesty  for  the  removal  of  the  fa- 
vourite from  access  to  his  royal  presence.  The 
Lords,  foreseeing  much  mischief,  implored  Charles 
for  a  short  delay :  his  answer  was,  "  No,  not  for  a 
minute."*  Thus  ended,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1626,  hb  second  parliament.  Before  they  retired 
to  their  homes,  to  await  in  patience  to  see  what 
the  assumed  divine  right  would  do  for  the  king 
without  their  vote  of  supplies,  the  Commons  took 
care  to  disperse  their  declaration  or  remonstrance. 
The  paper  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sioB  on  the  popular  mind.  The  king  replied,  by  a 
•  Eoahwvrth.— FuL  Bbt. 
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*  mata  decVsration,  an  ezrasabk  meuare,  dtoagh 
^ppei  costeined  many  equnrocatima  and  some 
Udniads:  but,  not  resting  here,  he,  by  a  procla- 
Hlioa,  dMnmanded  all  peraons  having  a  copy  or 
MiM  of  the  ComnHnm'  paper  to  bum  the  same, 
nadcr  pain    of    bis    indignation.      Immediately 
aAer  the  diaeolation  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  con- 
fined m  bia  trnn  house,  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was 
aent  to  tbe  Tower.     Having  taken  this  petty  ven- 
fnace,  Charles  and  bis  &vourite  devoted  their 
i^ole  attention  to  the  raising  of  money  by  illegal 
means.     A  warrant  was  issued  under  the  great 
■tal  £»'  levying  duties  on  all  imports  and  exports ; 
^  trade  in  fines  ibr  religion  was  revived  with 
mere  vigour  than  ever ;  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  kito  the  arrears  due  by  the  Catholics,  to 
compoond  with  them  for  immediate  payments,  and 
to  secure  regular  returns  of  this  odious  kind  of 
levenue  ;  another  eommigsion  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  extoisive  crown  lands,  and  to  improve 
in  varioas  ways  the  rents  derived   from  them ; 
fresh  privy  seals  for  loans  were  issued  to  the  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  and  merchants;  and  a  demand  for 
120,000/.  was  made  upon  the  city  of  London. 
Moreover,  London  and  the  seaport  towns  were 
eommanded  to  famish  ships  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the  narrow 
leas;   and  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  were 
ordered  to  muster  troops  to  be  ready  to  meet  insur- 
tectioa  at  home  or  invasion  from  abroad.     But 
(0  diese  minor  resotu'ces  of  despotism  were  insuffi- 
ciait  to  supply  the  vacuum  in  the  royal  treasury, 
and  Charles  presently  proceeded  to  the  extreme 
meaauie  of  a  forced  loan  on  a  grand  scale.     The 
iBonbers  of  the  Protestant  alhanee  had  reaped 
Dothmg  but  disgrace  and  loss  from  their  connexion 
with  Urn  and  nis  unfortunate  brother-in-law  the 
Pidatine.     His  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  was 
completely  routed  on  the  2ith  of  August,  and 
driven  behind  the  Elbe  by  tbe  Imperialists  under 
CooDt  TOIv;  and  not  only  the  cause  of  the  Pala- 
tae,  bat  also  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, seemed  desperate.   The  council  impudently 
pretended  that  parliament  was  not  called  together 
at  tim  crisis  only  because  the  urgency  of  the  cage 
woold  not  allow  time  for  their  assembling  and 
ddilierating ;  and,  therefore,  a  general  loan  was 
esncted,  and  each  individual  was  called  upon  to 
contriibate  according  to  his  rating  in  the  last  sub- 
sidy.   Commissioners  were  let  loose  upon  the  land 
widi  books  and  registers,  and  most  tyrannical  in- 
stmctions  of  die  king's  and  the  council's  making. 
They  were  to  examine  upon  oath  all  those  that 
tefneed  their  money,  as  to  the  motives  of  dieir 
conduct,  and  the  persons  who  advised  them  to 
it ;  and  the  individuals  so  examined  were  to  be 
darged  upon  their  allegiance  never  to  divulge 
w^  might  pass  between  them  and  the  commis- 
waera.    The  money,  it  was  said,  would  all  be 
paid  back  by  the  king  to  his  loving  subjects  out  of 
the  next  subsidies  voted  by  parliament ;  but  people 
knew  not  when  the  king  and  parliament  would 
agree,  and  they  had^eady  ample  grounds  for 


doubtfaig  the  veracity  and  good  fitith  of  Charlea 
and  Buckingham,  who  still  seemed  one  and  indi* 
visible.      Many  who  had  refrised  to  contribute 
to  tbe    loan  were  visited  by  all  the  vengeance 
of  absolutism  :  the  rich  were  imprisoned — the 
poorer  sorts  sent  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy ; 
nor  would   Charles    in   any    one    instance   step 
between  the  severity  of  his  agents  and  their  rictims. 
In  the  list   of  the  sufferers   are   the  illustrious 
names  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Mr.  John  Hampden.* 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, who  began  his  political  career  as  a  reformer 
and  patriot,  was  also  imprisoned.     The  poor — the 
victims  too  obscure  to  be  named— suffered  most ; 
bat  their  wrongs  equally  with  those  of  the  greater 
patriots  helped  to  swell  the  detestation  of  despotism, 
and  to  purchase  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy.     In 
several  towns  the  tradespeople  made  a  bold  resist- 
ance.    In  Chelmsford  "  six  poor  tradesmen  stood 
out  stiffly ,  notwithstanding  the  many  threats  and  pro- 
mises made  them."t    In  London  even  the  rabble 
understood  the  great  constitutional  priticiple,  and 
they  shouted  in  the  avenues  of  the  court,  "  A  parlia* 
ment !  a  parliament !   No  parliament,  bo  money !" 
Any  opposition  or  lukewarmneas  on  the  part  of  a 
crown  officer  or  any  servant  of  government  en- 
sured his  disgrace  and  dismissal.     Sir  Randolph 
Crew,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's   Bench, 
was  removed  for  **  showing  no  zeal,  and  his  place 
was  given  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  who  bad  assisted 
Buckingham  in  hisdefence."t    We  believe  that 
there  were  not  many  sufferers  of  this  class.     The 
lawyers  aad  judges,  however,  subservient  as  they 
were,  were  patriots  compared  to  the  b' shops  and 
the  high  church  party.     Laud,  whom  Charles  h  d 
translated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1626,  from  the 
see  of  St.  David's  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the 
clergy,  who  were  enjoined  to  preach  the  merits  of 
lending  or  giving   money   without  authority    of 
parliament,  and  to  make  those  merits  appear  as 
essential  to  salvation.     To  remove  any  doubt  ab 
to  his  approbation  of  a  confederacy  or  league  of 
church  and   state   against   parliament    and    the 
people.  Laud  expressly  avowed  it  in  the  preamble 
to  these  in8truction8.§     Forthwith  the  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  this  exchequer  preaching,  and  the 
established  clergy  tried  to  outstrip  one  another  in 
a  race  whose  goal  was  marked  by  a  mitre.     Dr. 
Roger  Mainwaring,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
delivered  two  sermons  highly  against  the  power  of 
parliament  before  the  king  and  court  at  Whitehall, 
proclaiming  and  attempting  to  prove  by  texts  of 
scripture,  that  the  sovereign  was  not  bound  to 
keep  and  observe  the  laws  of  tbe  realm ;  that  par- 
liament was  an  inferior  sort  of  council ;  that  the 
royal  will  was  enough  for  the  imposing  of  taxes ; 
arid  that  any  disobedience  or  refusal  to  pay  money 
for  his  use  would  assuredly  be  punished  in  the 

•  Rmlitrorth.— Whilelodt.' 
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next  wbrld.  Robert  Sibtliorp,  vicar  of  BnteUey, 
•who  was  tired  of  the  obscure  life  of  a  country  par- 
tson  and  longing  after  promotion,  went,  if  pos- 
sible, beyond  Dr.  Mainwaring.  In  an  assize 
sermon,  preached  at  Northampton,  upon  the  text 
— "  Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  does"* — he  told 
the  people  that,  eyen  if  the  prince,  the  anointed 
of  the  lord,  should  command  a  thing  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature,  still  the  subjects 
were  bound  to  submit  to  the  punidiment,  only 
praying  secretly  that  Heaven  might  turn  the 
prince  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  ofifiering  no 
resistance,  no  railing,  no  reviling — nothing  but  a 
passive  obedience.  His  great  proof  for  all  this 
was  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes : — 
*'  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power; 
and  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou  ?"t 
Not  satisfied  with  merely  preaching  this  sermon, 
Sibthorp  determined  to  print  it  under  the  title  of 
*  Apostolic  Obedience.'  Here  a  licence  was  ne- 
cessary, and  an  application  was  made  for  one  to 
the  pnmate.  Abbot,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
orders,  absolutely  refused  to  grant  the  licence  or 
declare  that  the  precious  stuff  was  orthodox. 
Hereupon  Abbot  was  suspended,  and  confined  to 
a  country-house  in  Kent ;  his  functions  were  en- 
trusted to  a  commission ;  and  Laud,  who  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  licensed  the  sermon.  This 
rinng  churchman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Abbot 
and  others,  wa«  "  the  only  inward  counsellor"  with 
Buckingham,  received  the  new  promotion  of  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring, 
like  Montague,  got  a  bishopric ;  Sibthorp  was  not 
quite  so  fortunate — for  he  could  obtain  only  a 
chaplainship  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  a  stall  in 
Peterborough,  and  the  rectory  of  Burton  Latimer, 
in  Northamptonshire.J  For  twenty  years  the  high 
church  party  had  been  labouring  hwrd  for  despot- 
ism, but  their  system  only  drove  people  the  faster 
into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  the  Puritans ; 
and  these  last  proceedings  tended  wonderfiilly  to 
convince  men's  minds  that  the  bishops,  and  priests, 
deacons,  and  other  ministers,  were  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  the  instinctive  enemies  of  all  who 
cherished  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  land,  and 
whp  contemplated  the  extension  of  those  liberties 
and  their  establishment  upon  a  broader  and 
sounder  foundation.  Thus  many  men  of  mark 
who  had  no  love  for  the  more  fanatic  notions  of 
the  Puritans,  and  no  decided  aversion  to  the  creed 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  by  law  established, 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  whole  hierarchy, 
and  prepared  to  make  the  Puritan  fanaticism  a 
aharp  sword  against  civil  tyranny. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  clouds  were  gathering 
abroad,  Charles  had  nothing  but  storms  in  his 
own  house.  These  latter  he  attributed  entirely, 
not  to  his  wife's  natural  temper,  but  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  French  people  about  her.  At  last, 
seeing  that  they  would  not  be  gone  unless  tbey 
were  forced  away,  and  being  less  delicate  than 
formerly  about  the  French  court,  he  came  to  an 
unalterable  decision.  One  fine  summer  afternoon 
he  passed,  apparently  without  being  announced, 
into  the  queen's  side  of  the  house,  "  and,  finding 
some  Frenchmen,  her  servants,  unreverendy 
dancing  and  curvettiiw  in  her  presence,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings,  lock- 
ine  the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  all  save 
only  the  queen.  Presently  upon  this,  my  Lord 
Conway  called  forth  the  French  bishop  and  others 
of  that  clergy  into  St.  James's  Park,  where  he 
told  them  the  king's  pleasure  was,  all  her  majes- 
ty's servants  of  that  nation,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  should  depart  Uie  kingdom;  together 
with  the  reasons  that  enforced  his  majesty  so  to 
do.  The  bishop  stood  much  upon  it,  that,  being 
in  the  nature  of  an  ambassador,  he  could  not  go 
unless  the  king  his  master  should  conmuind  him ; 
but  he  was  told  again,  that,  the  king  his  master 
had  nothing  to  do  here  in  England,  and  that  if  he 
were  unwilling  to  go,  England -would  find  force 
enough  to  convey  him  hence."*  Having  brought 
the  bishop  to  reason,  my  Lord  Conway,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Comptroller,  went 
into  the  queen's  apartments,  and  told  all  the 
French  that  were  there  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  they  should  all  depart  thence  to  Somerset 
House,  there  to  remain  away  from  the  queen  till 
further  orden.  "  The  women  howled  and  lamented 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  execution,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  that  lord's 
appointment,  thrust  them  and  all  their  country- 
folks out  of  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  locked  the 
doors  after  them.  It  is  said  also  the  queen,  when 
she  underatood  the  design,  grew  very  impatient, 
and  broke  the  glass  windows  with  her  fist ;  but 
since,  I  hear,  her  rage  is  appeased,  and  the  king 
and  she,  since  they  went  together  to  Nonsuch, 
have  been  very  jocund  together.  The  same  day, 
the  French  being  all  at  Somerset  House,  the  king 
(as  I  have  heard  some  to  affirm)  went  duther  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  to  this  purpose ; — that  he 
hoped  the  good  king,  his  brother  of  France,  would 
not  take  amiss  what  be  had  done ;  for  the  French, 
he  said,  (particular  persons  he  would  not  tax,)  had 
occasioned  many  jan  and  discontents  between  the 
queen  and  him;  such,  indeed,  as  longer  were  in- 
sufferable. He  prayed  them,  therefore,  to  pardon 
him,  if  he  sought  his  own  ease  and  safety ;  and 
said,  moreover,  that  he  had  given  order  to  his 
treasurer  to  reward  every  one  of  them  for  their 
year's  service.  So  the  next  morning,  being  Tues- 
day, ^there  was  distributed  among  them  eleven 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewel8."t  Two  of  the 
queen's  women-servants — ^her  nurse,  and  one  that 
had  used  to  dress  her — and  some  dozen  others  of 

•  Letter  ftom  Joba  Pory  lo  Meade,  hi  Ellh. 
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tke  inferior  sort,  its  coolo,  bakffln,  &e.,  utte 
sDoved  to  reaoain :  all  the  rest  were  shipped  at 
Dover  a  -wedc  after.  It  appears  that  Bucking- 
bm  executed  the  high  commission,  which  was  not 
wottended  with  difficulty,  of  getdns;  dtem  out  of 
Lwdon ;  for  on  the  1th  of  August  Uie  king,  who 
«as  at  Oaking,  wrote  entirely  with  his  own  royal 
hand  the  following  letter:  "  Steenie,  I  have  re- 
cnred  y<mr  letter  by  Dick  Gneme ;  this  is  my 
aoawer.  I  oommand  you  to  seod  all  the  French 
away  to-roonow  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can,  by 
&ir  means  (but  stick  not  lon^  in  disputu^), 
otherways  force  them  away,  driving  them  away 
like  so  many  wild  beaets  until  ye  hare  shipped 
them;  and  so  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me 
hear  no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of  my 
oanunand.  So  I  rest,  &c.."*  Some  time  before 
the  scene  at  Whitehall,  four  new  ladies  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber,  all  English,  had  been  sworn. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
vho  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  crisis. 
Charies  immediately  dispatched  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
bm  to  Paris,  to  explain  away  and  justify  his  breach 
<tf  the  marriage  treaty.  Louis,  his  mother  Maria 
de'  Medici,  his  minister  Richelieu,  all  gave  Carle- 
ton  a  very  cold  reception.  There  was  even  a  t^k 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  Henrietta  Maria  by  a 
recourse  to  arms :  but  RicheUeu  had  already  wars 
eiough  on  his  hands ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tonber  they  sent  the  gallant,  witty,  splendid,  and 
profligate  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  to  England, 
as  special  ambassador,  to  set  it  all  right.  The 
marshal  was  very  courteously  received  by  Buck- 
ingham, the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  courtiers ; 
but  Charles  sent  his  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Sir 
Lewis  Lewkenor,  to  teU  him  that  he  must  immedi- 
atdy  send  back  to  France  Father  Sancy  of  the 
Oratory,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Bas- 
sompierre absolutely  refused,  saying  that  the  priest 
was  his  own  confessor,  and  that  the  king  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  family.  Two  days  after 
this,  Buckingham  waited  upon  the  marshal,  telling 
him  that  the  king  desired  to  know  beforehand 
what  he  purposed  saying  to  him ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty insisted  that  he  dbould  not  speak  to  him 
about  any  business,  for  otherwise  he  would  not 
give  him  an  audience.  The  marshal,  an  expe- 
rienced diplomatist,  told  the  favourite  that  the 
king  his  master  should  know  what  he  had  to  say 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  that  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom to  limit  an  ambassador  in  what  he  had  to  re- 
present to  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and 
that  if  Charles  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  go  back.  Buckingham,  who  understood 
enoagh  of  this  kind  of  business  to  know  that  he  had 
delivered  an  absurd  message,  swore  to  the  marshal 
that  the  only  reason  which  mduced  the  king  to  take 
this  course  was,  that  he  could  not  help  putting 
Idmself  into  a  fury  in  treating  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute— which  would  not  be  decent  in  the  chair  of 
state,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  personages  of  the 
kingdom  i  and,  moreover,  his  majesty  feared  that 

•^Six  B-lElUti  CoUect,  cf  I^ttcn. 


the  quocn  his  wife,  incensed  at  the  dismissal  of  her 
servants,  might  conunit  some  extravagance,  and 
cry  in  Hght  of  every  body.*  At  last  it  was  agreed 
between  the  duke  and  the  marshal,  that  the  latter 
might  keep  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  time  of  a 
private  audience,  which  soon  followed  the  public 
one.  At  the  private  audience  Charles,  as  had 
been  previously  announced,  put  himself  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  he  treated  the  ambassador  with 
great  rudeness.  The  sum  of  his  complaints  against 
the  expelled  French  household  of  his  wife  was, 
that  th^  were  intriguing  and  factious ;  that  they 
had  maliciously  endeavoured  to  estrange  the 
queen's  affections  from  him,  and  insolenuy  dis- 
posed her  against  the  English  language  ,and  nation. 
The  king,  at  last,  got  so  warm  that  be  exclaimed, 
"  Why  do  you  not  execute  your  commission  at 
once,  and  declare  war  against  me  ?"  "  I  am  not 
a  herald  to  declare  war,  but  a  marshal  of  France, 
to  make  it  when  declared" — was  the  appropriate 
and  dignified  reply  of  the  ready-witted  ambassador. 
"  I  witnessed  there,"  says  Bassompierre,  •*  au  in- 
stance of  great  boldness,  not  to  say  impudence,  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was,  that  when 
he  saw  us  the  most  heated,  he  ran  up  suddenly 
and  threw  himself  between  the  king  and  me,  say- 
ing, I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you 
two."  The  favourite's  real  object  was,  no  doubt, 
to  hear  with  his  own  ears  evervthiog  that  was  said, 
but  the  marshal  took  off  his  hat,  and  considered 
that  it  was  no  longer  an  audience,  but  a  private  con- 
versation; and  he  would  neither  put  on  his  hat  to 
represent  his  sovereign,  nor  return  to  his  business, 
till  Buckingham  was  gone.  The  reproof  was  two- 
edged — for  the  arrogant  minion,  as  usual,  had 
kept  his  own  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Buckingham  afterwards  had  several  long  inter- 
views [in  private  with  Bassompierre,  a  principal 
object  of  them  being  to  induce  the  marshal  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  barred  his 
journey  to  Paris,  and  his  casting  himself  again  at 
the  young  queen's  feet.  The  ambassador  had 
several  audiences  of  her  English  majesty ;  but  one 
day  when  he  was  with  her,  Charles  entered,  upon 
which  she  picked  a  quarrel.  The  king  took  him 
away  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  made  many 
complaints  of  his  wife,  who  was  furious  against 
Buckingham.  All  this  was  not  very  dignified; 
but  there  was  more  that  was  less  so.  Bassom- 
pierre was  requested' to  reconcile  her  majesty  to 
the  favourite ;  and  he  conducted  Buckingham  to 
her,  when  peace  was  made  between  them,  which 
the  ambassador  had  brought  about  with  infinite 
trouble.  And  then  the  king  went  in  and  was  le- 
conciled  with  her,  and  caressed 'her  very  much, 
thanking  Bassompierre  for  reconciling  the  duke 
and  his  wife.  The  favourite's  head  still  running 
on  his  mad  amour,  he  was  ready  to  betray  his 
trust,  to  do  anything  to  get  back  to  the  French 
court,  through  the  means  of  the  gallant  marsiud, 
who  was  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  royal  intrigues, 
and  who,  very  probably,  to  serve  his  purpose  pro- 
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mised  him  what  he  wished.  He  wcretly  told 
BMSompierre  that  the  answer  which  Charles  and 
his  council  proposed  to  give  him  was  good  for 
nothing,  but  that  he  should  not  be  uneasy  thereat, 
but  reply  stoutly;  and  afterwards  he  (Bucking- 
ham) w'ould  make  it  all  up  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  marshal,  acting  according  to  this  prompting, 
complained  of  the  answer,  and  spake  with  great 
vehemence  to  the  council  for  a  full  hour.* 

The  French  court  had  complained,  through  its 
ambassador,  as  well  of  the  general  infraction  of  the 
promises  made  by  Charles  and  his  father  of  a  full 
tderation,  as  of  <he  treatment  of  the  queen  and  her 
domestics;  and  it  had  also  requested  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  ordain  a  better  and 
more  moderate  usage  of  his  subjects  professing  the 
Catholic  Apostohcal  Roman  religion.  The  English 
coimcil,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Catholics 
were  being  disarmed,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  made 
to  compound  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  property 
for  the  privilege,  not  to  profess  their  religion  openly, 
hat  to  live  in  England,  insisted  that  there  was  no 
persecution,  no  infraction  of  the  treaty  upon  that 
point.  They  boasted  that  his  present  majesty  had 
made  no  new  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  that 
he  had  not  allowed  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  spilt, 
either  of  Jesuit,  priest,  or  other  Roman  Catholic 
since  his  accession.  They  could  not  deny  that 
Charles  and  his  father  had  allowed  the  French  court 
to  interfere  in  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
nation ;  they  admitted  all  the  articles  of  the  mar- 
riage-treaty, which  had  been  confirmed  by  Charles 
smce  his  accession,  but  they  pretended  that  all  the 
religions  part  of  that  treaty  was  simply  a  matter  of 
form  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  party  of  France, 
and  the  pope,  who  might  otherwise  have  withheld 
the  necessary  dispensation.  When  statesmen 
eould  make  treaties  and  speak  of  them  a  few 
months  after  in  this  manner,  national  agreements 
were  no  better  than  so  much  dirty  paper.  The 
English  council  then  turned  the  tables  upon  the 
French,  who  had  not  been  more  honest,  hut  who 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  commit  themselves,  as 
the  English  conrt  had  done,  by  signing  treaties  and 
specific  clauses.  It  was  alleged  that  King  Louis 
had  solemnly  promised,  as  a  sequel  to  the  marriage 
of  his  sister,  to  convert  his  alliance  with  England 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, — to  co- 
operate with  arras  and  money  for  the  recovery  of 
the  palatinate, — to  allow  Count  Mansfeldt  to  land 
at  Calais,  with  free  permission  on  all  occasions  to 
march,  take  up  quarters  in  France  or  re-embark, — 
and  to  assist  Mansfeldt,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Protestant  princesJIof  Germany  j  and  the 
council  maintained  that  none  of  these  promises  had 
been  kept,  and  that  hence  numerous  disasters  had 
befiJlen  the  friends,  relations,  and  allies  of  King 
Charles.  They  also  accused  Louis  of  not  con- 
forming to  the  articles  he  had  entered  into  with 
the  Huguenots,  and  particularly  those  of  Rochelle, 
who  had  consented  to  accept  them  by  the  friendfy 

•  In  the  CT oiling  Um  dnka  lent  to  tell  him  that  the  king  had  told 
hin  that  hit  drniga  waa,  after  all,  to  leDil  Um  baeic  well  ntlaled.— 
/hAtt$ta<la  it  Banomfitn. 


interposition  of  King  Charles,  and  they  aaserted 
that  his  majesty  'considered  himself  bound,  not 
only  by  the  prayers  of  the  party  interested  and  the 
confidence  uey  reposed  in  him,  but  also  by  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  world  at  large,  to  im- 
portune his  brother-in-law  to  observe  this  compact 
with  his  Protestant  subjects.  On  the  other  great 
point  the  council  admitted  that  it  was  expressly 
promised  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  that  Madame 
Henrietta  Maria  and  all  her  household  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that 
all  her  servants  and  officers  should  be  French 
Roman  Catholics,  selected  by  his  most  Christian 
majesty ;  but  they  insisted  that  neither  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  Uie  agreement  had  been  violated, 
for,  though  the  French  had  been  sent  back,  it  was 
not  as  Catholics,  but  as  offenders  who  had  dis- 
turbed the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  the  domestic 
government  of  his  majesty's  house.  They  then 
asserted,  as  proofs,  several  flagrant  cases,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important: — 1.  That 
the  bishop  and  his  priests  had  created  factions  and 
dissensions, — excited  fear  and  mistrust  in  the  Pro- 
testants,— encouraged  the  Catholics,  and  even  in- 
stigated the  disaffected  in  parliament.  2.  That 
some  of  the  French  had  lent  their  names  to  others 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  houses  in  the  fields,  where, 
under  Uieir  protection,  priests  had  their  retreat  and 
performed  their  masses,  &c.  3.  That  they  had  con- 
verted the  queen's  own  lodgings  into  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  Jesuits  and  fugitives,  and  a  place  of 
security  for  the  persons,  property,  and  papers  of 
such  as  had  violated  the  laws.  4.  That  they  had 
laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  the  queen 
a  repugnance  to  all  that  his  majesty  desired  or 
ordered,  even  to  what  he  did  for  the  honour  of  hia 
dignity,  and  for  the  comfort  and  establishment  of 
his  household,  and  had  avowedly  fomented  discords 
between  their  majesties  as  a  thing  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  their  church.  5.  That  they  had  sub- 
jected the  person  of  the  queen  to  the  rules  of,  as  it 
were,  monastic  obedience,  in  order  to  oblige  her 
to  do  many  base  and  servile  acts,  which  were  not 
only  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  but  also 
very  dangerous  to  her  health.  6.  That  they  had 
abused  the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  over 
the  tenderness  and  religious  mind  of  her  majesty, 
so  far  as  to  lead  her  a  long  way  on  foot,  through  a 
park,  the  gates  of  which  had  been  expressly 
ordered  by  the  Count  de  Tilliers  to  be  kept  open, 
to  go  in  devotion  to  a  place  (Tyburn)  where  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  execute  the  most  infamous 
malefactors  and  criminals  of  all  sorts,  exposed  on 
the  entrance  of  a  high  road;  an  act  not  only  of 
shame  and  mockery  towards  the  queen,  but  of 
reproach  and  calumny  of  the  king's  predecessors  of 
glorious  memory,  as  accusing  them  of  tyranny  in 
having  put  to  death  innocent  persons,  whom  these 
people  look  upon  as  martyrs ;  although,  on  die 
contrary,  not  one  of  them  had  been  executed  on 
account  of  religion,  but  for  high  treason.*    7.  That 

*  "  The  teat  of  that  .clergy  were  the  noit  mpnatitioai,  torbnlent, 
and  Jet ttited  prieita  that  «onU  he  Anind  In  all  Fnuce,  Ter;  flt  to 
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SjBg  Charles  faaving  borne  with  them  long,  and 
idmoidihed  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  amendment, 
tad  being  meet  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  imder- 
itudnig  and  friendship  vith  his  dear  brother,  he 
M  commissioned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  go 
ftm  Holland  into  France,  to  give  full  informa- 
tJoB  in  these  matters,  conpeiving  the  duke,  who 
hid  cootribtited  so  much  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  marriage,  to  be  the  most  proper  agent ;  but 
thit  tiiis  journey  had  been  prevented  by  the  inti- 
mitioD  which  was  given  to  the  duke  that  the  King 
of  Fnmce  was   averse  to  it.    Bassompierre  de- 
fended as  best  he  could,  and  without  any  scru- 
poku  adherence  to  truth,  the  political  conduct  of 
lus  own  court ;  and  he  then  spoke  for  the  ex- 
pdled  French  attendants,  palliating  or  denying 
ilk^etherthe  charges  brought  against  them.  With 
respect  to  the  procession  to  Tyburn  and  the  prayers 
ofeed  there,  he  told  the  council  he  knew  very 
irell  that  they  themselves  did  not  believe  that 
(torj  which  they  wished  to  make  other  people 
believe.     It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  by  permission  of  the  king  her  hus- 
band,  kept  her  jubilee  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  at  St  James's ;  and  after  her  de- 
votions, which  terminated  with  vespers,  she  went 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  promenade  in  St. 
Jimes's  Park,  and  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  but  that  she  did  not  go  in 
procession,  nor  say  any  prayers,  nor  kneel,  nor 
approach  the  gibbet  within  fifly  paces.     But,  not 
satisfied  with  this  denial,  he  offered  to  justify  the 
fact,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
praying  for  those  who  had  suffered  at  Tyburn,  if 
it  had  taken  place.    "  Whatever  criminal,"  said 
Bassompierre,   "  may  have  been  executed  there 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  not  to  damnation, 
and  it  has  never  been  forbidden  to  pray  to  God 
for  soc^  persons.    You  tell  me  that  it  is  a  blaming 
of  the  memory  of  the  kings  who  made  them  die ; 
on  the   contrary,  I  applaud  the  justice  of  those 
Kings,  and  impl(»e  the  'mercy  of  the  King  of 
kings  that  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  bodily 
death,  and  pardon,  through  our  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions, the  immortal  soul,  over  which  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  the  kings  of  this  world  have  neither 
power  nor  effect.     In  conclusion,  I  formally  deny 
that  this  action  has  been  committed,  and  offer  to 
prove  that  they  would  have  done  well  if  they  had 
ctnomitted  it."  In  the  end  of  all,  Charles  conceded 
that  his  wife  should  have  one  French  bishop  and 


^  lietiraiidi  of  teiitloa  in  a  fuKicn  •l*t«,  lo  that  bit  majeity,  so 
losff  as  b«0M«  them  entrrtainmfnt,  did  but  tioQTish  so  many  vipers 
is  Ua  h"-™*     Nay.  their  imoleDctea  towards  the  queeu  were  not  to 

ha  eoriimd.  Ibr  besides  that  those ](aa,cs  woaLd,  by  way  of 

mieaihia,  iultiiogate  her  majesty 

•  •  .  .  ;  and*  no  kioger  ago  ihaa  upon  St.  Jamet*!  Day  last, 
thfise  hyyqinltieaX  do^  made  the  poor  queeo  to  walk  a-lboi  Csome 
sdd  hatefoot)  fram  l>er  hoose  at  St.  James's  to  the  itallows  at 
TthKB,  thereby  to  honoor  the  saint  of  the  day  in  visiting  that  holy 
9«ee,  mhBte  so  Bsny  martyrs  (forsooth]  had  shed  thair  iilood  in 
dsftaaa  at  the  Catlwlic  eaosa.  Had  they  not  also  made  ber  to  dabble 
m  iW  din  in  a  foul  mominK  from  Somerset  House  to  St.  James's,  her 
i.aeill'Tiaa  eonfifseor  ridinff  ahmg  by  lier  in  iiis  coach  1  Yea.  they 
hwa  marie  her  to  (to  barefoot,  to  a|na,  to  eat  lier  meat  ont  of  tryne 
(aaodcn)  dikbcs.  to  wait  at  the  table  and  iterve  her  servants,  with 
rimij  other  ridisalens  and  abaord  panancos."  In  this  aoeouot,  con- 
taind  ia  Pacy'a  lelM  ial  Ml  My,  ICH)  to  liaada,  than  is  no 
doabt  eoBtideraUe  exaggentiOB. 


twelve  French  priests  (none  o(  them  to  be  j«Muts), 
two  French  laches  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  three 
French  femmes  de  ckambre,  a  laundress,  a  clear- 
starcher,  two  physicians,  one  apothecary,  a  surgeon, 
a  lord  chamberlaio,  an  equerry,  a  secretary,  a 
gentleman  usher,  three  valets,  cooks  at  discretion, 
two  chapels,  ten  musicians,  a  burying-ground,  aud 
the  particular  glory  of  giving  freedom  to  a  certain 
number  of  English  priests  detained  in  prison. 
Bassompierre  left  Loudon  with  sixteen  English 
priests  included  in  his  numerous  retinue.  Buck- 
ingham followed  him  on  his  road  to  talk  about  hk 
own  expedition  to  Paris,  but  the  marshal  now 
persuaded  him  to  break  off  or  delay  ihtt  journey. 
As  soon  as  Bassompierre  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
found  (what  he  knew  very  well  before)  that  the 
coming  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not 
agreeable ;  and  the  queen  herself  desired  him  t^ 
write  and  let  him  know  that  he  should  desist  from 
it.* 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  historians— 
and  we  see  slight  ground  for  questioning  the  Tt- 
ceived  opinion— that  ttom  this  moment  Buckii^ 
ham,  who  had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he  would 
go  into  France  again  in  spite  of  King  Louis— as 
an  enemy  if  they  would  not  admit  him  as  a  friend- 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  a  war  with 
France  upon  his  master,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
honourably  supporting  the  war  in  which  he  was 
already  engaged  with  Spain.  It  is  true  that  thers 
had  been  many  previous  causes  of  differeoo* 
between  the  two  courts, — that  there  had  beea 
seizures  of  ships  and  merchandise  on  both  sides, — 
and  that  Soubise  and  other  Huguenot  agents  had 
been  received  at  St.  James's,  to  the  great  vexation 
and  rage  of  the  French  court,  while  Montague  and 
other  English  agents  had  been  dispatched  to  Ro> 
chelle  and  the  places  occupied  by  the  French  Pro- 
testants. But  it  was  not  till  this  critical  junctwe 
that  Charles  gave  Soubise  a  royal  commission  to 
levy  men  and  ships  under  pretext  erf'  their  being 
employed  against  Spain.f 

The  relief  of  the  Rochellers — the  support  of  tho 
Protestant  cause  in  France, — had  ever  been  an  oh* 
ject  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people ;  and  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  conjecture  that,  among  the  motives 
that  drove  Charles  and  the  favourite  into  this  rash 
war  was  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they  m^ht 
thereby  recover  the  short  popularity  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  last  parliament  of  King  James. 
By  Uie  month  of  May  (1627)  they  had  collected  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  giving  out  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  chastise  the  Spaniards  and  retrieve  the 
honour  lost  on  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Buckingham, 
who,  it  appears,  attributed  that  failiu'e  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  having  personally  com- 
manded, resolved  to  go  with  the  present  expedition 
as  high  admiral  and  generalissimo.  This  self- 
confident,  vain-glorious  man  had  no  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  art  of  war :  he  had  never  seen  a 
gun  fired  except  on  parade  or  in  a  salute,  and  his 
high  presumption  made  him  despise  the  advice 

*  AaUMadatdaBaHaapiMTR.  «    t  Byaar. 
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and  guidance  of  othera.  But  as  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  ensure  fresh  defeat  and  disgrace,  he 
went  to  sea  without  any  concert  or  understanding 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  to  act  Leaving 
Portsmouth  on  the  27th  of  June,  with  his  hundred 
ships  and  seven  thousand  land  troops,  who  knew 
not  whither  they  were  going,  he  came  to  anchor 
off  Rochelle  on  the  11th  of  July.  There  he 
expected  to  he  received  with  open  arms,  but  the 
Rochellers  refttsed  to  admit  him  into  their  town, 
and  advised  him  to  go  and  make  himself  master 
of  the  Isle  of  'Rh^,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
the  Hi^enots  had  possessed  some  time  and  then 
surrendered  to  their  king.  On  the  following  day 
he  landed  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  fire  of  his 
ships,  and  defeated  a  smtdl  French  force  com- 
manded by  Thoiras,  the,  governor  of  the  island,' 
who  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Buck- 
ingham then  wasted  four  or  five  -days  in  landing' 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  or  in  doing  nothing.  Thoiras 
employed  this  precious  time  in  conveying  all- the 
wine  and  provisions'  from  the  town  of  St.  Martin' 
into  the  strong  fortress,  and  in  improving  thtf 
defences  of  the  castle. '  When  Buckingham  moved, 
instead  of  taking  the  Fort  of  La  Pt4e,  which  then 
might  easily  have  been  done,  he  turned  it  and  left 
it  in  his  rear.  He  poured  his  troops  into  the  bare 
and  empty  town  of  St.  Martin ;  but  the  citadel, 
strongly  placed  on  a  rock,  filled  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  something  about  war  with  serious 
apprehensions.  Sir  John  Burrough,  a  general 
officer  who  had  earned  experience  in  the  wars 
and  sieges  of  the  Low  Countries,  maintained  that 
the  place  was  almost  impregnable.  Buckingham, 
who  had  expected  to  take  it  by  a  covp  de  main, 
now  resolved  upon  a  regular  siege,  the  prepara- 
tions for  which  were  much  criticised  by  Burrough. 
A  few  days  later  a  random  shot  removed  this  un- 
heeded and  unwelcome  remonstrant.  On  the  13th 
of  August  Charles  wrote  to  felicitate  (rather  pre- 
maturely) the  favourite  upon  his  taking  of  Rhe, — 
to  promise  him  more  men — more  provisions— more 
money — and  to  tell  him  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
"  by  no  means  to  be  the  first  motioner  of  a  treaty 
.*.■ . ;  but  if  the  French  court  should  offer,  then 
to  hearken,  but  not  to  believe  too  hastily."*  In  the 
same  letter  the  king  spoke  of  a  manifesto,  which 
Buckingham  had  prepared,  to  rouse  all  the  French 
Protestants  to  arms.  "I  would  wish  you,"  he 
says,  "  to  alter  one  point  in  it,  that,  whereas  ye 
seem  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  the  only  reason 
that  made  me  take  arms,  I  would  only  leave  you 
declare  it  the  chief  cause,  you  having  no  need  to 
name'any  other ;  so  that  you  may  leave  those  of 
the  religion  to  think  what  they  will ;  but  I  think 
it  much  inconvenient  bv  a  manifesto  to  be  tied 
only  to  that  cause  of  this  war;  for  cases  may 
happen  to  force  me  to  go  against  my  declaration 
(being  penned  so),  which  I  should  be  loth  should 
fall  out."t    The  manifesto,  when  it  went  forth  to 

•  Hudwicke  State  Papen. 

t  Id.  At  tbe  end  of  thia  letter  b  the  following  tmnntant  pm- 
graph,— important  as  showing  how  f^ee  the  king  considered  himielf 
ofpatUunoit.    "  1  bare  Ht  UWM  main  piqjMU  irfiiot  (bMldM  DUDy 


the  Huguenots,  seconded  by  Soubise,  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  their  stirring  i^nts,  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  effect  than  Buckingham's 
great  guns  were  doing.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  Protestants  rose  almost  to  a  man,  and  the 
Rochellers,  for  the  last  time,  openly  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Towards  the  end  of  August — 
for  days  and  weeks  went  on  without  any  impression 
being  made  upon  the  citadel — an  attempt  was 
made,  or  was  said  to  have  been  made,  upon  the 
life  of  Buckingham  by  a  French  papist  or  Jesuit, 
with  a  thick  three-edged  knife.*  Notwithstanding 
Charles's  praise,  that  the  duke  was  "  a  proficient  in 
the  trade  of  war  which  he  had  so  happily  begun," 
every  part  of  the  service  was  conducted  wildly  and 
at  random.  Even  the  fleet,  which  remained  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  French  reinforcements 
upon  the  island,  did  its  duty  so  badly  that,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  a  French  flotilla  broke  through 
and  revictualled  the  garrison  of  St.  Martin,  which 
must  otherwise  have  surrendered  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Eng^ 
lish  fleet  was  serving  without  pay  or  the  hope  of 
getting  their  arrears ;  fori  before  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition,  the  sailors,  clamouring  for  their  wager, 
had  taken  his  horses  by  the  head  and  stopped  the 
duke's  carriage  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
army  was  quite  ready  to  lay  the  whole  blame  npoa 
the  navy,  and  to  be  gone;  and  the  colonels  of 
regiments  signed  a  paper,  which  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  the  siege.  Buckingham  knew 
not  whether  he  should  go  or  stay,  changing  his 
mind  several  times  a-day.  On  the  Ist  of  August 
the  king  wrote  to  apologise  for  his  slowness,  the 
cause  whereof  was  the  hardness  of  getting  mari- 
ners and  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  navy;  but  he  assured  the  duke  that  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  should  soon  be  with 
him ;  and  he  thanked  him  for  his  stbnt  heart  in 
not  leaving  the  siege  and  coming  home.t  Holland 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Rht!  on  the  27th  of 
October,  with  fifteen  hundred  men;  and  the 
Rochellers  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six  or  seven 
hundred.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  duke,  who 
had  not  made  a  single  breach,  led  his  men  to 
storm  the  hard  rocks  and  walls  of  the  citadel,  where 
they  were  repulsed  with  loss  at  all  points.  He 
then  turned  to  retreat  to  his  ships ;.  but  this  was 
no  longer  an  easy  operation ;  Marshal  Schomberg, 
with  a  considerable  French  army,  had  thrown 
himself  between  the  Duke  and  the  fleet,  and  had 
put  a  strong  corps  and  artillery  into  the  fort  of 
La  Pree,  which  Buckingham  had  left  in  his  rear. 

•mall)  mint,  inereatlngonheenttomtby  ImpoaiaE  entti*  book  oT 
ntea,  and  miaing  of  a  bank :  tha  two  Int  I  slwU  eertaialy  go 
•peedjly  through  withal)  the  U>«  i<  moat  dUlcaH,  but  I  han  good 
hopea  of  it,** 

*  Id.  The  very  mo«t  wai  mad*  oT  thii  incident,  as  if  to  endear  the 
fkvourila  to  all  iiood  Protestants.  As  soon  as  he  came  home  corered 
with  disgrace.  r<|paTrative  was  published  in  a  ouarto  pamphlet;  and 
to  make  the  tiling  moA  striking  to  vulgar  minds,  there  was  KtTen  in 
it  a  wood-cta  representing  the  IdeDtieal  thick  thtre.edged  knife. 

-t  Haidwicke  Papers.— Charles  tells  Buckingham  that  he  feua  le*t 
"  some  rascal  may  east  doubu  in  'the  army,  as  if  I  Degleeled  yoa. 
which  I  imagine  is  likely  enough  to  fall  out,  ainee  some  villaios  here 
stick  not  to  diTulge  it.*'^  These  hard  Iwmi.  nunl..irilUi]),  <cc,  mn 
coutaaily  flowing  bom  Mm  toyal  pra. 
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roaT  or  RucHXLLE,  16S0.    From  a  French  rriut. 


There  was  also  to  cross  a  narrow  causeway,  flanked 
en  both  sides  with  marshes  and  salt-pits,  and  now 
swept  by  Schomberg  with  a  cross  fire.  Not  a 
tingle  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  nothing  but 
the  native  courage  of  the  men  and  their  leader  (for 
Bodcingham  himself  was  personally  brave)  pre- 
vented a  surrender  at  discretion,  or  an  absolute 
destruction.  The  English  rushed  like  bull-dogs 
opon  the  causeway ;  and  when  they  got  beyond  it, 
notwithstanding  their  frightful  loss,  they  turned 
their  faces  towan]|i  the  French,  formed  in  good 
order,  and  offered  them  battle.  But  Schomberg, 
too  glad  to  see  them  gone,  declined  the  contest, 
and  permitted  them  to  re-embark  without  offering 
them  further  molestation.  The  precious  fruits  of 
this  expedition  were  the  loss  of  half  the  English 
troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  it,  and  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Rochellers  and  French  Protestants. 
Charles,  however,  wrote  to  assure  Buckingham 
that  he,  as  a  general,  had  "done  past  expectation, 
and  (if  a  man  might  say  it)  beyond  possibility ;" 
and  that  he,  the  king,  was  much  comforted  to  see 
how  nobly  he  had  carried  himself.*  The  duke, 
still  loth  to  leave  the  French  shore,  and  seeing  no 
hope  of  doing  anything  near  Rochelle,  where  an 
immenae  army  was  concentrating  under  the  com- 
mand of  Louis's  brother,  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans, 
conceived  some  very  notable  project  upon  that  old 
jewel  of  the  English  crown,  the  city  of  Calais ; 
ttd  his  master  had  written  to  tell  him  that  he 
mach  approved  of  that  design,  and  would  see  him 
prorided  in  all  things  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  it  with  all  diligence ;  "  and  for  secrecy,"  added 

^*  tluilwkk*  Fapcn 

Tou  in. 


Charles,  "  I  shall  speak  of  it  to  no  living  soul  but 
to  Jack  Epslie,  whom  I  have  sent  for."*  But 
when  the  favourite  counted  his  losses,  he  thought 
it  better  to  give  up  this  enterprise  and  return 
straight  to  England,  where,  as  his  master  told  him, 
he  could  not  come  sooner  than  welcome.  And,  in 
effect,  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  November,  with 
a  disgraced  flag  and  a  murmuring  fleet,  Charles 
received  him  with  an  increase  rather  than  diminu- 
tion of  affection  aud  confidence,  at  which  people 
lifted  up  their  hands ;  and  some  said  that  assuredly 
nothing  but  death  would  part  the  king  and  this 
minister.  The  nation  was  now  sorely  hurt  in  its 
pride  and  thus  made  the  more  sensible  to  the  ille- 
gal attacks  on  its  purse.  "  The  refusers,"  as  those 
were  called  who  resisted  the  loan,  had  been  brought 
up  to  London  and  imprisoned  by  scores.  When 
they  claimed  their  liberty  by  habeoi  corpus,  they 
were  told  that  they  were  detained  by  the  king's 
especial  commandment;  and  the  court  lawyers 
maintained  that,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  the 
king's  power  was  unquestionable.  Selden  and 
the  other  constitutional  lawyers  referred  to  Magna 
Charta  and  its  thirty  times  repeated  confirmation 
by  different  sovereigns,  and  their  discourses  sent 
the  people  to  study  the  ancient  charters  and  rights 
of  the  nation. 

A.D.  1628. — Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at 
home  when  Charles  was  persuaded,  much  against 
his  own  feelings,  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  renewing,  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  war  abroad.     The  writs  were  issued  on 

•  Haidwicke  Fapcn.— This  lack  Bftlit  wu  >  eouUeDtlal  mat- 
ttuffei  much  employed  by  UucUDgbam.  . 
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the  29th  of  January  for  a  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  nth   of  March;    but  they  had  scarcely 
gone  forth  when  the  king  appointed  commissioners 
to  collect  war-money  from  the  different  counties, 
and  inform  the  people  that  if  they  paid  dutifully 
the  sums  required  of  them  he  would  meet  the 
parliament,  if  not,  he  would  think  of  some  more 
speedy  way.     Upon  this  mad  proceeding  there 
arose  a  universal  cry  of  disappointment  and  auger : 
the  commissionerg  stood  aghast,  and  Charles  made 
haste  to  revoke  the  commission  by  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  promised  to  rely  on  the  love  of  his 
people  aa  expressed  by  parliament.     But  this 
revocation  could  not  undo  the  mischief  which  had 
been  so  rashly  done;   and,  pmched  by  his    ne- 
cessities, Charles  in  a  few  days    proceeded   to 
impose  some  new  duties  on  merchandize  of  his 
own  authority,     fioth  ministers  and  judges  seem 
to  have  feared  impeachment :  the  judges  had  the 
honesty  to  declare  that  the  duties  were  illegal ;  and 
here  again  the  king  retracted  his  steps  ami  called 
in  his  orders.*     At  this  time  Charles   had   an 
tmuEual  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  and  a 
project  was'  entertained,  and  even  settled  in  all  its 
details,  fur  the  bringing  over  some  thousands  of 
foreign  mercenaries.    When  the  people  leazoed 
this,  they  concluded  that  the  foreign  force  was  to 
be  employed  in  establishing  a  despotism.     Hence 
arose  a  greater  excitement  than  ever,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  return  the  most  patriotic  or  democratic 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons     The  people 
of  Westminster  elected  Bradshaw,  a  brewer,  and 
Maurice,   a  grocer;  other  places   followed   their 
example  in  rejecting  the  men  that  had  betrayed 
cither  timidity  or  subservience  to  the  court    When 
the  Commons  met,  on  the  17th  of  March,  their 
house  was  crowded,  and  their  aggregate  wealth 
was  said  to  be  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords ; — such  had  been  the  fruits  of 
commerce  and  industry, — such  the  rise  of   the 
third  estate,  which  had  now  the  power  as  well  as 
the  right  of  asserting  its  due  influence.     It  was 
also  observed  that  many  of  the  popular  members 
were  followed  up  to  London  by  a  train  of  well- 
doing, hardy  freeholders,  far  more  numerous  than 
the  train  of  any  of  the  peers.     Shortly  before  their 
assembling,  Charles  (as  boons  and  great  graces) 
liberated  seventy-eight  gentlemen,  who  were  in 
prison  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  his  forced  loan, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and   restored  Archbishop  Abbot  to   the 
exercise  of  his  authority.    The  people,  though  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  ungenerous  motives,  were 
gratified  by  these  proceedings ;  but  such  was  the 
temper  of  Charles,  he  could  not  make  an  opening 
speech  to  go  in  tune  with  the  times.     "  I  have 
called  you  together,"  said  he,  *'  judging  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  the  ancient,  the  speediest,  and  the  best 
way  to  give  such  supply  as  to  secure  ourselves  and 
save  our  friends  from  imminent  ruin.    Every  man 
must  now  do  according  to  bis  conscience ;  where- 
ibie  if  you,  whieh  God  forbid,  should  not  do  your 

,   *  RiubwotUi.'—'Soiiuin'i  Tract*.— Rymer. 


duties  in  contributing  what  this  state  at  this  time 
needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  use 
those  other  means  which  God  has  put  into  my 
hands  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men 
may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening  (I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my 
equals),  but  as  an  admonition  from  him  that,  both 
out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of  yoar 
preservation  and  prosperities."* 

The  Commons  had  not  met  to  threaten ;  they 
were  cool  and  collected,  and  did  not  even  lose 
temper  at  this  irritating  speech,  or  the  more  biting 
harangue  of  the  lord  keeper,  who  told  them  that 
the  king  had  chosen  a  parliamentary  way  to  obtain 
supplies,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest ; 
not  because  he  was  destitute  of  pther  means,  but 
because  this  was  most  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of 
his  own  most  gracious  disposition.     "If this  be 
deferred,"  cried  this  precious  politician,  "  neces- 
sity  and  the  sword  may  make  way  for  others. 
Remember  his  majesty's  admonition;  I  say  re- 
member it!"    Here  was  threatening  enough ;  bat 
the  House  maintained  its  composure,  and,  without 
invective  oi  much  delay,  resolved  to  grant  five  sub- 
sidies, and  agreed  that  the  whole  should  be  paid 
within  the  year;  but  they  also  resolved  that  the 
king  should  not  have  this  money  until  he  formally 
recognised  some  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
people,  and  gave  a  solemn  pledge  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.    "  It  will  in  us  be  wrong  done  to 
ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  to  our  consciences,  if 
we  forego  this  just  claim  and  pretension,"  said  Sir 
Francis  Seymour.   "  We  must  vindicate — what  ?" 
said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth — "  New  things? 
No ;  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties,  by  re- 
inforcing the  laws  enacted  by  our  ancestors, — by 
setting  such  a  stamp  upon  them  that  no  licentious 
spirit  shall  dare  henceforth  to  invade  them.     And 
shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  parliament? 
No,  our  desires  are  modest  and  just.     I  speak 
both  for  the  interests  of  king  and  people.     If  we 
enjoy  not  these  rights,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ob 
to  relieve  him.    Let  us  never,  therefore,  doubt  a 
favourable  reception.''     Coke,  more  vigorous  than 
ever,  because  more  patriotic,  invoked  the  ancient 
laws,  and  made  several  effective  speeches  against 
forced  loans  and  irregular  imprisonments.     Other 
members  spoke  well  and  at  large  upon  the  recent 
abuses  of   billeting  soldiers,  raising  money  by 
loans,  by  benevolences,  and  privy  seals;    "and, 
what  was  too  fresh  in  memory,  the  imprisonment 
of  certain  gentlemen  who  refused  to  lend,  and, 
aflerwards  bringing  their  habeas  corpus,  were, 
nevertheless,  remanded  to  prison.''t    In  vain  one 
court  member  bade  them  take  heed  of  distnwting 
the  king,  who  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  did 
these  and  the  like  things  out  of  necessity ;  in  Tain 
another  spoke  of  the  king's  goodness  being  next 
only  to  that  of  God ;  the  Commons  would  not  be 
moved  a  hair's  breadth  from  their  purpose.     *'  Let 
us  work  while  we  have  time,"  cried  Coke ;  **  I  con 
absolutely  for  giving  supply  to  his  majesty,    bvt 
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fi  with  Kmie  cantlon.    Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
iditi.    Wbo  will  give  subeidies  if  the  king  may 
inpoM  what  he  will  ?     I  know  he  is  a  religious 
bf ,  free  from  penonal  vices ;  but  he  deals  with 
tier  men's  hands,  and  sees  with  other    men's 
eyei."    Even  Secretary  Coke  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  granting  of  supplied  and  the  redress 
ffgrievaaces  ought  to  go  lutnd-in-hand.     On  the 
8tli  day  of  May  the  Commons  passed  the  following 
naolntions,  without  a  dissentient  voice : — "  I.  That 
00  6eeman  ought  to  be  committed,  or  detained  in 
pnmi,  or  otherways  restrained,  by  command  of 
die  king,  or  the  privy  council,  or  any  other ;  nn- 
kM  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detainer,  or 
Rstnint,  be  expressed,  for  which,  by    law,    he 
oBgfat  to  be  committed,  detained,  or  restraiaed. 

2.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  de- 
■ied,  bnt  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is 
egniutted  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  re- 
itiained,  by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy 
eaandl,  or    any   other;    he    praying  the  same. 

3.  That  if  a  freeman  be  committed  or  detained  in 
pritan,  or  otherwise  restrained,  by  command  of 
die  king,  privy  council,  or  any  other,  no  cause  of 
(och commitment,  &c., being  expressed;  and, the 
SUM  be  returned  upon  an  habeas  corpus  granted 
for  the  said  party,  mat  then  he  ought  to  be  deli- 
med  or  bailed.  4.  That  the  ancient  and  un- 
(kmbted  right  of  every  freeman  is,  that  he  hath  a 
M  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate ; 
nd  that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  benevolence,  or 
edur  like  charges,  ought  to  be  commanded,  or 
ieried  by  the  king  or  his  ministers,  without  com- 
BMD  assent  of  pariiament."*  The  Lords  were  not 
iliogether  prepared  to  second  the  Commons ;  the 
king  was  determined  to  cling  to  the  prerogatives 
ir  muses  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  above  all,  to 
te  particular  practice  by  which,  at  his  own  will, 
ke  tent  die  subject  to  a  prison  without  assigning 
eoM,  or  bringing  him  to  a  fair  trial ;  and,  though 
eager  for  the  five  subsidies,  which  he  must  have 
«nl  known  he  could  not  get  without  gratifying  the 
Commons,  Charles  let  his  intentions  appear 
(madly  tlmnigh  a  very  thin  and  transparent  veil 
af  omnpliment  and  cajolery.  Buckingham  aUo 
did  infinite  mischief  to  his  cause,  by  an  imperti- 
tat  interference,  which  was  denounced  in  the 
Commons  by  Sir  John  Eliot  "  I  know  not," 
*iid  Eliot,  **  by  what  fatality  or  importunity  it 
im  crept  in,  but  I  observe,  in  the  close  of  Mr.  Se- 
aelary's  relation,  mention  made  of  another  in  ad- 
dition to  his  majesty ;  and  that  which  hath  been 
fcnieTly  a  matter  of  complaint  I  find  here  still — a 
■ixtnre  with  his  majesty,  not  only  in  business, 
hit  in  name.  Let  me  beseech  you,  Sir,  let  no 
■n hereafter  within  these  walls  take  this  boldness 
toiotrodaceit."    Meanwhile  the  mighty  stream 

1  onward  in  its  resistless  course.  After  some 
with  the  Lords,  who  were  as  anxious 
■  AeBwelves  to  put  an  end  at  least  to  arbitrary 
ifiiaiiiiiiient,  the  Commons,  on  the  28ih  of 
mj,  pajod  the  king's  absent  to  the  celebrated 

.•Kadnrorth. 


**  Petition  of  Right."  They  humbly  sbowol 
to  his  majesty  that,  by  the  statute  made  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  Sta- 
tutum  de  Tallagio  nan  concedendo,  no  tallage  or 
aid  could  be  levied  by  the  king  without  consent 
of  parliament ;  that,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
holden  in  the  25th  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  ic 
was  declared  and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no 
person  should  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to 
the  king — such  loans  being  against  reason  and  the 
franchises  of  the  land.  "  And,"  continued  the 
petition,  "  by  other  laws  of  this  realm,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  none  should  be  charged,  by  any  charge 
or  imposition  called  a  benevolence,  nor  by  such 
like  charge;  by  which  the  statutes  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  your  subjects  have  inherited  this  free- 
dom, that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge, 
not  set  by  common  consent  in  parliament :  yet, 
nevertheless,  of  late,  divers  commissions,  directed 
to  sundry  commissioners,  in  several  counties,  with 
instructions,  have  issued,  by  pretext  whereof  your 
people  have  been  in  divers  places  assembled, 
and  required  to  lend  certain  sums  of  money 
unto  your  majesty,  and  many  of  them,  upon 
their  refusal  so  to  do,  have  had  an  unlawM  oath 
adminbtered  unto  them,  not  warrantable  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been 
constrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance 
and  give  attendance  before  your  privy  council,  and 
in  other  places ;  and  others  of  them  have  there- 
fore been  imprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry  other 
ways  molested  and  disquieted :  and  divers  other 
charges  have  been  laid  and  levied  upon  your 
people  in  several  counties,  by  lords  lieutenants, 
deputy  lieutenants,  commissioners  for  musters,  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  or  direction 
from  your  majesty  or  your  privy  council,  against 
the  laws  and  free  customs  of  this  realm."  Then, 
invoking  Magna  Charta,  the  Coromuns  declared, 
that,  by  that  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  enacted,  that  no  freeman  should  su£Fer 
in  person  or  property,  be  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  "  Nevertheless,"  they  continued,  "  against 
the  tenor  of  the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good 
laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  pro- 
vided, divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been 
imprisoned,  without  any  cause  showed  ;  and  when, 
for  their  deliverance,  they  were  brought  before 
your  justices,  by  your  majesty's  writs  of  hc^l)eas 
corpus,  there  to  undergo  and  receive,  as  the  court 
should  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  to 
certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was 
certified,  but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  ma- 
jesty's special  command,  signified  by  the  lords  of 
your  privy  council ;  and  yet  were  returned  back 
to  several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  any- 
thing, to  which  they  might  make  answer  by  due 
process  of  law."  They  next  recited  how  of  late 
great  companies  of  soldiers  ahd  nlariners  had  been 
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dispersed  through  the  counties  and  billeted  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their  great 
grievance  and  vexation,  and  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  realm.  And  Qiey  then  proceeded 
to  make  their  complaint  against  martial  law,  which 
had  been  introduced,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  check 
the  excesses  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  conti- 
nental wars.  They  told  the  king,  that,  by  the  said 
great  charter  and  other  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
his  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  'condemned  to  death 
except  by  the  laws  established.  "  Nevertheless," 
they  added,* "  of  late,  divers  commissions  under 
your  majesty's  great  seal  have  issued  forth,  by 
which  certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to 
proceed,  within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice 
of  martial  law,  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners, 
or  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,  as 
should  commit  any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mu- 
tiny, or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanor  whatsoever ; 
and,  by  such  summary  course  or  order  as  is  agree- 
able to  martial  law,  and  is  used  in  armies  in  time 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
such  offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed 
and  put  to  death,  according  to  the  law  martial ;  by 
pretext  whereof,  some  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
have  been,  by  some  of  the  sidd  commissioners,  put 
to  death,  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the 
same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might,  and  by  no 
other  ought  to,  have  been  adjudged  and  executed ; 
and,  also,  sundry  grievous  offenders,' by  colour 
thereof  claiming  an  exemption,  have  escaped  the 
punishment  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers  of  your 
officers  and  ministers  of  justice  have  unjustly  re- 
fused, or  forborne  to  proceed  against  such  offenders, 
according  to  the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pre- 
tence that  the  said  offenders  were  punishable  only 
bjr  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of  such  com- 
missions as  aforesaid;  which  commissions,  and 
all  others  of  like  nature  are  wholly  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your 
reahn."  In  the  end,  they  prayed  that  all  these 
proceedings  and  practices  should  cease,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Charles,  who  would 
fain  have  avoided  committing  .himself  by  any  di- 
rect answer, — who  was  averse  to  the  surrender  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  what  he  considered  his  pre- 
rogative, but  who  was  gasping  for  the  subsidies, — 
returned  this  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right: 
"  The  kmg  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm ;  and  that 
the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  sub- 
jects may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrongs 
or  oppressions,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself,  in  conscience,  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his 
own  prerogative."* 

To  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  stinted  and 
indirect  assunuice  like  this  would  have  been  the 

•  Jowmk.-FuL  BItt. 


act  of  imbeciles  or  cowards.  The  Commons,  vho 
felt  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  they  had  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  own  great 
power,  not  only  were  not  contented,  but  were  in- 
dignant. And  Charles  added  fuel  to  the  flames 
by  sending  a  message  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
intention  of  proroguing  parliament  on  the  11th  of 
June.  This  message  was  delivered  on  the  5th  of 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  the  king  repeated 
it,  accompanied  with  a  harsh  command  not  to 
censure,  or  enter  upon  any  new  business  which 
might  lead  to  the  censuring  or  aspersion  of,  any  of 
the  officers  of  his  government.  The  anger  of  the 
Commons  was  expressed  in  eloquent  language, 
mingled  with,  but  scarcely  softened  by,  the  reU- 
gious  feeling.  Several  members  said  that  the  sin- 
Ail  state  of  the  nation  went  to  defeat  the  glorious 
hopes  they  had  entertained.  "  I  perceive,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Robert  Philips,  *'  that  towards  God 
and  towards  man,  there  is  little  hope,  after  our 
humble  and  careful  endeavoturs,  seeing  our  sins 
are  many  and  so  great.  I  consider  my  own  m- 
firmities,  and  if  ever  my  passions  were  wrought 
upon,  it  is  now.  This  message  stirs  me  up ;  espe- 
cially when  I  remember  with  what  moderation  we 
have  proceeded."  Sir  John  Eliot  continued  in 
the  same  religious  strain : — "  Our  sins,"  said  he, 
"  are  so  exceeding  great,  that  unless  we  speedily 
turn  to  God,  God  will  remove  himself  farther  from 
us.  Ye  know  with'what  affection  and  integrity  we 
have  proceeded  hitherto  to  have  gained  his  ma- 
jesty's heart ;  and,  out  of  the  necessity  of  our 
duty,  were  brought  to  that  course  we  were  in :  I 
doubt,  a  misrepresentation  to  his  majesty  hath 
drawn  this  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  us.  I 
observe  in  the  message,  amongst  other  sad  parti- 
culars, it  is  conceived  that  we  were  about  to  lay 
some  'aspersions  on  the  government.  Give  me 
leave  to  protest,  that  so  clear  were  our  intentions, 
that  we  desire  only  to  vindicate  those  dishonours 
to  our  king  and  country.  It  is  said  also  as  if  we 
cast  some  aspersions  on  his  majesty's  ministers : 
I   am  confident  no  minister,  how   dear  soever, 

can "      Here  Finch,  the  courUy  Speaker  of 

the  House,  started  up  firom  his  chair,  and,  ap- 
prehending tiiat  Sir  John  intended  to  fall  upon 
the  duke,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  There  is 
a  command  laid  upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that 
should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the  minis- 
ters of  state."  Upon  this.  Sir  John  sat  down,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  while.  Then  Sir  D.  Digges 
said, "  Unless  we  may  speak  of  these  things  in 
parliament,  let  us  arise  and  begone,  or  sit  still  and 
do  nothing."  And  hereupon  there  was  another 
deep  silence  for  a  while,  which  was  at  last  broken 
by  Sir  N.  Rich,  who  said,  "  We  must  now  speak, 
or  for  ever  hold  our  peace ;  for  na  to  be  silent, 
when  king  and  kingdom  are  in  this  calamity,  is 
not  fit.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  secure 
ourselves  by  silence,  yea  or  no.  . . .  Let  us  go  to  the 
Lords,  and  show  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then 
go  to  the  king  together,  with  our  representation 
thereof."    After  some  more  inembera  had  spoken 
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toie  tame  effect,  the  Honse  reeoWed  itself  into  a 
csDBiittee,  to  consideT  what  was  fit  to  be  done  for 
tbeafety  of  the  kingdom,  and  declared  that  no 
una  cfaould  leave  his  seat  under  pain  of  being 
KUtto  the  Tower.     But  before  the  Speaker  left 
lie  duur  he  desired  leave  to  go  forth  for  half  an 
kur.  .  The  permission  was  granted,  and  Finch 
honied  to  the  king.     The  heat  increased  on  his 
depsrtnre.     Mr.  Kirton,  taking  care  to  preface  his 
lonaiks  with  the  assertion  that  the  king  was  as 
good  a  prince  as  ever  reigned,  said,  '*  That  it  was 
dme  to  &ad  oat  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth 
who  had  so  prevailed  with  him,  and  then  he 
doubted  not  but  God  would  send  them  hearts, 
buds,  lud  swords,  to  cut  all  their  throats."    And 
he  added,  that  for  the  Speaker  to  desire  to  leave 
die  House  as  he  had  done  was  a  thing  never  heard 
of  before,  and  which    he  feared  was   ormnous. 
Soon  after  this  outbreak  old  Coke  rose  and  said, 
"  We  have  dealt  with  that  duty  and  moderation 
tbt  never  was  the  like,  after  such  a  violation  of 
die  liberties  of  the  subject    Let  us  take  this  to 
beirt.    Id  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  parlia- 
ment any  doubt  as  to  naming  men  that  misled  the 
kiiig?    They  accused  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's 
WD,  Lord  Ijatimer,  and  Lord  Nevil,  for  misad- 
TOiBg  the  king,  and  they  went  to  the  Tower  for 
it    And  now,  when  there  is  such  a  downfall  of 
die  ttate,  shall  we  hold  our  tongues  ?  . .  . .     And 
why  may  we  not  name  those  who  are  the  cause  of 
lU  our  evils?  ....  Let  us  palliate  no  longer:  if 
*e  do,  God  will  not  prosper  us.      I  think  the 
Dake  of  Buckingham  is  the  cause,  and  till  the 
Idng  be  informed  thereof,  we  shall  never  go  out 
with  honour,  nor  sit  with  honour  here.     That  man 
is  dte  grievance  of  grievances ;  let  us  set  down  the 
canaes  of  all  our  disasters,  and  they  will  all  reflect 
npoD  him.     As  for  going  to  the  Lords,  that  is  not 
tia  regia :  our  liberties  are  now  impeached ;  we 
are  deeply  concerned  :  it  is  not  via  regia,  for  the 
Lords  are  not  participant  with  our  liberties.     It 
ii  not  the  king  but  the  duke  [a  great  cry  of 
'Tis  he,  't»  he!']  that  saith,  we  require  you 
Bot  to  meddle  with  state  government,  or  the  mi- 
BJiten  thereof.     Did  not  his  majesty,  when  prince, 
ffiend  the  Upper  House,  in  our  prosecution  of 
Laid  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Middkaez?"   This  last  argument  was  overwhelm- 
m^  and  Charles  had  felt  the  whole  force  of  it 
before  now.     Other  members  accused  the  duke  of 
tRxhery    and   incapacity  as    high-admiral  and 
Kneral-in-chief ; — as  an  encourager  and  employer 
of  Papists, — as  an  enemy,  not  only  to  his  country, 
^l  to  all  Christendopi;  and  Sir  Robert  Philips 
omplained  that  his  majesty,  to  their  great  misfor- 
tBDo,  had  been  led  to  answer  their  petition  by 
Mc  oracles.     Selden  rose  up  and  proposed  a  de- 
dotkn  under  four  heads : — ^"  1.  To  express  the 
Hmk'b  dutifnl   carriage   towards    his    majesty. 
ITo  tender  our  liberties  that  are  violated.     3.  To 
ptKot  what  the  purpose  of  the  House  was  to  have 
desk  in.    4>.  That  that  great  person  (the  duke), 
feuing  himself  to  be  questioned,  doth  interpose 


and  cause  this  distraction."    "  All  this  time," 
continued  the  learned  orator,  "all  this  time  we 
have  cast  a  mantle  over  what  was  done  last  par- 
liament ;  but  now,  being  driven  again  to  look  to 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  that  which  was  then 
well  begun;  and  let  us  renew  the  charge  that 
was  made  last  parliament  against  him,  to  which, 
in  sooth,  he  made  an  answer,  but  so  insufBcient,  that 
we  might  demand  judgment  upon  that  very  answer 
only."  At  this  critical  moment.  Finch,  the  Speaker, 
coming  in  breathless  haste  from  the  king,  told 
them  that  his  majesty's  commands  were,  that  they 
should  adjourn  till  the  next  morning,  and  that  all 
committees  should  cease  in  the  mean  time.    The 
House  quietly  adjourned.     When  they  met  on  the 
morrow,  the  Speaker  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
conduct  in  going  to  the  king,  whereby  he  hoped 
he  had  done  nothing,  nor  made  any  representation 
to  his  majesty, 'but  what  was  for  die  honour  and 
service  of  the  House.     "  May  my  tongue,"  said 
he,  "  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ere  I  speak 
to  the  disadvanti^  of  any  member  of  this  House." 
After  this  adjuration  he  delivered  a  second  message 
from  the  king,  declaring  that  his  majes^  had  no 
intention  or  meaning  of  barring  them  m>m  what 
had  been  their  right,  but  only  wished  to  avoid  all 
scandals  on  his  council  and  actions  naat,  and  that 
his  ministers  might  not  be  taxed ;  and  that  no  such 
particulars  should  be  entered  upon  as  would  require 
a  longer  time  for  consideration  than  what  he  had 
prefixed,  and 'still  resolved  to  hold,  for  the  sitting 
of  this  parliament.    His  majesty,  moreover,  said 
that  he  hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  have  to 
take  notice  of  a  "  sweet  parting"  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  then  he  would  not  be  long  in  having 
another  meeting  with  them,  when  they  might  talk 
of  their  grievances  at  their  leisure  and  convenience. 
The  Commons  denied  any  intention  of  taxing  the 
king,  but  they  re-asserted  their  right  of  examining 
his  ministers.*     On  the  next  day  they  went  into 
committee,  and  examined  Burlemachi,  a  foreign 
speculator,  who  had  obtained  a  warrant  under  ue 
privy  seal,  and,  as  he  confessed  before  the  com- 
mittee, 30,000/.  for  the  hiring  and  bringing  over 
troops  of  German  horse.!     One  thousand  of  these 
mercenaries  were  already  levied  and  armed,  and 
waiting  for  transports  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
"  The  intent  of  bringing  over  these  German  horse," 
exclaimed  one  of  uie  members,  "  is  to  cut  our 
throats,  or  else  to  keep  us  at  their  obedience." 
Mr.  Windham  said  that  twelve  of  the  German 
commanders  had  already  arrived,  and  had  been 
seen  in  St  Paul's.     Burlemachi,  however,  asserted 
that  the  order  for  the  embarkation  of  these  troops 

•  KoUce  being  teken  of  Mr.  Kirton'i  ipsech, "  Tluit  he  hoped  they 
had  all  hearts,  hands,  and  aworda  to  cot  the  throats  of  the  enemies 
to  the  king  and  slate,"  that  expression  being  this  dajr  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  resolved,  *  That  therein  he  had  said  nothing  beyond  the 
bounds  ol  duty  and  allegiance ;  and  that  Ihry  all  eoBCurted  with  him 
therein.** — Jowmalt. 

i  In  this  fiirce  one  Dalbier  was  to  he  emplojed.  Sir  John  Maynard 
said  that  "  Dalbier  was  the  only  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  our  army 
at  tlie  Isle  of  Riie.  be  being  an  engineer ;  and  boasted  that  it  was  his 
doing  that  got  Uie  French  so  cheap  a  victory  over  the  English,  and 
that  they  might  thank  him  for  it :  therefore  this  fellow,  being  a 
stranger  and  a  Juggler,  is  deemed  to  unfit  man  to  be  a  eommaader 
in  oiu  kingdom."— ,PBrAfli»f.j 
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had  beeH  oeuatennandedL  At  the.  Mane  time  the 
House  fell  upon  a  new  project  of  excise,  copied 
apparently  after  the  Dutch  exciae,  and  intended  to 
he  levied,  as  heretofore,  without  consent  of  par- 
liameat.  It  was  confessed  by  Williamson,  clerk 
of  the  crown,  that  this  business  was  actually  in  the 
lord  ke^jcr's  hands,  and  under  the  broad  seal ; 
whereupon  it  was  agreed,  "  That  if  any  member  of 
the  House  knew  anything  touching  tlw  excise  that 
should  be  set  upon  nadTc  commodities  in  this 
realm,  and  did  hold  his  peace,  he  should  he 
Toted  an  eaemy  to  the  state,  and  no  true  English- 
man." 

The  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  On  the  same  day,  at  four 
o'clock,  Charles,  having  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  commanded  Ihe  attendance  of  the  Com- 
moes,  and  told  them  that  he  had  thought  that  the 
answer  already  given  was  full  and  satisfactory; 
but  that  to  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations, 
and  to  show  them  that  there  was  no  doubleness  in 
fais  meaning,  he  was  willing  to  pleasure  them  as 
well  in  words  as  in  substance.  "  Read  your  peti- 
tion," said  he,  "  and  you  shsdl  have  such  an  answer 
as  I  am  sure  will  please  you."  The  petition  was 
Aen  read,  and  the  derk  of  parliament  gave  the 
ro^  assent  in  the  usual  old  Norman  form, — 
"  Scit  droit  fait  comme  U  est  desiri."*  Then 
Charles  further  said,  "  This,  I  am  sure,  is  Aill ; 

yet  no  more  than  I  meant  in  my  first  answer 

Yoa  neither  mean  nor  can  hurt  my  preroga- 
tive. I  asswe  you  that  my  maxim  is,  that  the 
people's  liberties  strengthen  the  king's  prerogative, 
and  that  the  king's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the 
people's  liberties.  You  see,  now,  how  ready  I 
have  showed  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands,  so 
that  I  have  done  my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  par- 
liament hath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is 
yours — ^I  am  free  of  it."  Thus,  the  Petiticm  of 
Right,  which  confirmed  some  of  the  most  sacred 
clauses  of  Magna  Charta,  became  one  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,— one  of  the  great  victories 
obtained  over  the  arbitrary  principle,  not  by  blood, 
but  by  money,  or  the  timely  withholding  of  it. 
Three  days  after — on  the  lOlh  of  June — ^the  king, 
still  further  to  ingratiate  himsdf,  and  to  hurry  the 
supplies,  assured  the  Commons,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
May,  that  he  was  pleased  that  their  Petition  of 
Right,  with  his  answer,  should  be  not  only  recorded 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  also  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Westminster :  and,  further,  that  his 
pleasure  was,  that  it  should  be  printed  for  his 
honour  and  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  his 
people;  and  that  the  Commons  should  proceed 
cheerfully  to  settle  business  for  the  good  and  refor- 
mation of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  12th  of 
June  the  Commons  passed  the  bill  for  granting  the 
five  subsidies;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  desired 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  new  commission  of  excise,  and 
demanded  that  it  should  be  cancelled,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Petition  of 

•"LetrigbtbedoiMi 


Right.  Charles  made  haste  to  cancel  it,  taking 
care,  however,  to  state  that  this  was  done  because 
the  granting  of  the  subsidies  had  rendered  unne- 
cessary that  mode  of  raising  money. 

After  obtaining  judgment  from  the  Lords  upon 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  and  animadverting  on  the  con- 
duct   of  Laud   in   licensing  the    printiug    and 
publishing  of  unomstitutional  sermons,  and  en- 
tertaining designs  contrary  to  the  independence 
and  conscience  of  the  people,*  the  Commons  fell 
again  upon  Buckingham,  and  voted  a  long  and 
-formidable  remonstrance  against  him,  which  was 
presented    to    the   king    by  the    speaker.     On 
that  same  day  the  duke  complained  to  the  Lords 
of  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  who  had  at- 
tributed to  him  a  disrespectful  epeecht  which  he 
had  never  made;  and  he  moved  that  the   said 
member  should  be  called  upon  to  justify  himself, 
and  his  Grace  heard  against  him.     The  Lords, 
considering  this  complaint,  ordered  "That  the 
duke  should  be  left  to  himself  to  do  therein  as  he 
thought  proper."     He  protested,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  had  never  had  the  words  imputed  to  him 
so  much  as  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  Lords  ordered 
this  protestation  to  be  entered  on  their  Journsla^ 
The  Commons  took  up  the  tonn:^  and  poundage 
bill,  with  the  intention  of  passing  it  for  one  year, 
preceded,  however,  by  a  remonstrance  against  the 
levying  of  the  duties,  as  Charles  had  done,  without 
their  consent.    Before  the  bill  was  passed,  and 
while  the  clerk  was  reading  this  remonstrance,  they 
were  summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour.     His  majesty 
had  come  down  unexpectedly  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  neither  he  nor  the  Lords  had  had  time  to.  robe 
themselves  when  the   Commons  appeared   with 
their  speako^  at  their  head.     However,  Charles, 
unrobed  as  he  was,  but  seated  on  the  throne,  ad- 
dressed the  following  speech  to  the  two  Houses, 
clinging,  as  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  most  tenacious 
grasp  to  his  old  notions  of  prerogative : — "  It  may 
seem  strange,"  said  he,  "  that  I  come  so  suddenly 
to  end  this  session.     Before  I  give  my  assent  to 
the  bills,  I  will  tell  you  the  cause,  though  I  must 
avow  that  I  owe  ihe  account  of  my  actions  to  God 
alone.   It  is  known  to  every  one  that,  a  while  ngo, 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  me  a  remonstrance, 
how  acceptable  every  man  may  judge,  and,  for  the 
merit  of  it,  I  will  not  call  that  iu  question,  for  I 
am  sure  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.     Now,  since  I 
am  truly  informed  that  a  second  remonstrance  is 
preparing  for  me,  to  take  away  the  profit  of  my 
tonnage  and  poundage,  one  of  the  chief  mainte- 
nances of  my  crown,  by  alleging  I  have  given 
away  my  right  thereto  by  my  answer  to  your  peti- 

*  Neile.  Bishop  of  Wlnchcttor,  wiu'coupM  with'Laad,  and 
accuied  of  Armltifanism,  at  a  damnable  and  uaTe-makiog  hereay. 

t  linekiQKham'f  speech.  deUvered  at  hia  owb  table,  waa,  or  was 
said  to  be,  "Tush  I  it  makes  no  matter  what  tlie  commons  or  parlia- 
ment doth ;  for,  without  my  leave  and  aathority,  they  shall  tiot  be 
bale  to  touch  tlie  hair  of  a  doff.'* 

t  According  to  Whitalozk,  Uuckinzhnm  also  "  chan^  one  Mdvil, 
a  Scotchman,  for  say in]{  that  he,  the  duke.  Intended  to  pot  th«  kiiiff 
upon  a  war  against  the  eommonalty,  wUh|  the  assistance  of  ScaUand 
and  the  like,  and  ttiat  Sir  Thomas  OnrboryXbad  poisoned  Prince 
Seniy  by  bii  IniilcaUoD."— Meimnab, 
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&D,tliu  ia  80  prejudicial  to  me,  that  I  am  forced  to 
tai  tkis  sesaion  some  few  bour*  before  I  meant, 
bdag  not  willing  to  receive  any  more  remonstrances 
to  wUch  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer.  And  since 
i  M  that  even  the  House  of  Commons  begins 
ilictdj  to  make  fake  constructions  of  what  I 
gmted  in  your  petition,  leet  it  be  worse  interpreted 
k  the  country,  I  will  now  make  a  declaration  con- 
caning  the  true  intent  thereof.  The  profession  (tf 
bath  Houses,  in  the  time  of  harmonizing  this  peti- 
tian,  was  no  way  to  trench  upon  my  prerogative 
laying  they  had  neither  intention  nor  power  to  hurt 
it  Therefore  it  must  needs  be  conceived  that  I 
haw  granted  no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the 
ndcnt,  liberties  of  my  subjects.  Yet,  to  show  the 
drnness  of  my  intentions,  that  I  neither  repent 
nor  mean  to  recede  from  anything  I  have  pro- 
miaed  you,  I  do  here  declare  myself,  that  those 
du^  which  have  been  done,  whereby  many  have 
hid  tome  cause  to  expect  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jeOi  to  be  trenched  upon,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
fint  and  true  ground  of  the  petition,  shall  not  here- 
tfter  be  drawn  into  esampte  for  your  piejudice ; 
and,  fiom  time  to  time,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
je  shall  not  have  the  like  cause  to  complain. 
But  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I 
csonot  want,  and  was  never  intended  by  you  to 
nk,  nor  meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant  To 
faneliide,  I  command  you  all  that  are  here  to  take 
notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  you 
ia  your  petition ;  but  especially  you,  my  lords  the 
JB^es,  for  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the  in- 
topietation  of  laws ;  for  none  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, either  joint  or  separate  (what  new  doctrine 
•sever  may  be  raised),  have  any  power  either  to 
make  or  declare  a  law  without  my  consent."  It 
is  andeniable  that,  by  this  abrupt  prorogation  while 
w  great  a  matter  as  tonnage  and  poundage  was 
still  unsettled,  the  king  returned  upon  his  late 
{botstepa,  and  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might 
have  arisen  from  his  tardy  assent  to  the  Petition 
of  Right.*  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how 
ficquently  Charles  pursued  the  same  retrograde 
cuDse, — ^how  constantly  he  grudged  the  smallest 
ceoceaaion, — ^how  eager  he  was  to  avail  himself  of 
tMj  subtorfiige  by  which  he  might  escape  the 
faoods  of  his  pledged  word.  It  was  thus  that 
the  nation,  wmch  began  by  doubting  his  sin- 
ctrity,  end^  in  disbelieving  his  most  solemn 
asmances.  Charlea,  moreover,  had  another  dan- 
geraos  practice,  which  was,  to  hasten  to  honour  the 
Bten  marked  with  the  reprobation  of  the  House  of 
Gammons.  Thus,  one  of  hia  first  acts  after  this 
pronation  was  to  translate  the  obnoxious  Laud 
fam  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  that  of  London, 
lad  testified  hia  gratitude  to  the  court  by  drawing 
^  a  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons. 

Mfkm  Buckingham  began  his  inglorious  retreat 
bm  Bh^  the  city  of  Rochelle  was  invested  by  a 
wyalist  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Aagwiltoie  and  Buckingham's  quondam  friend 

*  BdUn,  Caiut.IBM.~ 


Marshal'  Banompierre.  Although  be  had  incited 
them  to  take  up  arms,  Buckingham  sailed  away 
without  throwing  into  the  place  the  oom  and  pro* 
visions  which  he  had  promised,  and  which  the 
Rochellers  greatly  needed.*  Cardinal  Richelieu^ 
who  had  set  his  whole  soul  upon  reducing  this 
last  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants,  mad* 
immense  preparations  for  pressing  the  siege,  and 
induced  Louis  XIII.  to  go  thither  in  person  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  hia  niunerous  troops.  The  king 
soon  grew  tired  of  the  tedious  operations,  and  re-> 
turned  to  Paris :  but  Richelieu,  a  better  soldier 
than  priest,' remained  upon  the  spot,  and  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  celebrated  dyke, 
which  was  compared  to  the  works  raised  by  Alexn 
ander  the  Great  for  the  reduction  of  old  Tyre. 

The  Rochellers  clamoured  for  succour  where 
succour  was  due  ;  the  English  people  were  much 
animated  by  religious  sympathy  j  Charlea  was  disi 
posed  to  assist  them,  and  Buckingham  was  burning 
to  retrieve  hb  honours  and  humble  the  French 
court.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament  prepa-> 
rations  were  made  for  another  expedition,  and  the 
vote  of  the  five  subsidies  might  hare  enabled  the 
king  to  do  more  than  was  really  done.  But  tbs 
nation  was  vexed  with  rumours  of  some  new  in* 
trigues  set  on  foot  between  the  French  queen  and 
the  English  favourite,  and  they  might  well  doubt 
the  result  of  any  warlike  enterprise  that  was  to  be 
conducted  by  so  incapable  a  commander  as  Bucki 
ingham.  The  people  of  London  had  continued  tq 
express  their  detestation  of  this  man,  and  their 
fury  had  broken  out  in  ime  dark  act,  unusual  to  as 
English  rabble  even  in  the  worst  times  of  excite* 
ment.  On  the  day  on  which  the  House  of  Cum* 
mons  had  pronounced  the  duke  to  be  the  curse  of 
the  nation,  they  barbarously  murdered,  in  the 
streete  of  London,  Dr.  Lambe,  his  physician,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  a  principal  part  in  hia  evil 
counsels.!  They  then  made  a  dog^pel  distich, 
which  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  some  of  the 
bloody  rhymes  of  a  more  recent,  but  not  English, 
revolution : — 

Lot  Charlea  iind  Gtoige  do  what  the;  cu, 
The  duke  iball  die  like  Oi.  Laiab4 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Lambe  a  label 
was  stuck  upon  a  post  in  Coleman-street,  which 
ran  thus  : — "  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? — ^The 
king.  Who  rules  the  king?— The  duke.  Who 
rules  the  duke  ?  The  devil."§  On  the  Wednes- 
day of  the  following  week  "  his  majesty  went  with 
the  duke  (taking  him  into  his  own  coach,  and  so 
riding  through  the  city,  as  it  were  to  grace  him) 

•  Lei  Lennes  do  L'Angleteite. 

t  "  Dr.  Lambe  waa  art  upon  ia  the  (tnet*  by  tlie  imbU*,  and 
oalled  witch,  devil,  and  the  doke'a  coajoror,  and  Ualen  that  he  died. 
The  conoeil  vmtr  to  the  lord  mayor  to  Bnd  out  and  ptiniih  the  eblef 
actor,  therein ;  bat  Mm  wire /ami."— /fhiUloek,  MnmiaU. 

1  Ruahworth. „     jj     ... 

J  Meade  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville.— "  And  it  ia  lald,'  add*  the 
newB-collecior,  "  that  the  UbeUers  there  proieas,  Ut  the  didw  look  t* 
it;  for  they  intend  ahortly  to  ub»  him  wone  than  they  ilid  hia  doctor, 
and,  if  thinga  be  not  ahurtly  reformed,  thej  »ill  work  talormaliop 
themialTes.  At  the  ai||ht  wliereuf  thsy  lay  hia  m^)eaty  waa  mndl 
diapleaaed,  and  commanded  that  a  double  guaid  alwakl  b«  upon  tka 
ynSh  erery  ni||it."-»  Bmru  BUit. 
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to  Deptford,  to  see  the  Bhips ;  where,  having  seen 
ten  fair  ships  ready  rigged  for  Rochelle,  they  say 
he  uttered  these  words  to  the  duke : — "  Creorge, 
there  are  some  that  wish  that  both  these  and  thou 
mightest  both  perish.  But  care  not  for  them.  We 
will  both  perish  together,  if  thou  doest."*  After 
these  unequivocal  indications  it  scarcely  required  a 
spirit  from  the  other  world  to  intimate  that  the  life 
of  the  favourite  was  in  danger.f  But  the  gay  and 
confident  Buckingham  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  to  embark  for  Rochelle.  Upon 
Saturday,  the  23rd  of  August,  "  being  St.  Bartho- 
lomew'seve,"  writes  Howell,  "the  duke  did  rise  up 
in  a  well-disposed  humour  out  of  his  bed,  and  cut 
a  caper  or  two ;  and  being  ready,  and  having  beeij 
under  the  barber's  hand  (where  the  murderer  had 
thought  to  have  done  the  deed,  for  he  was  leaning 
upon  the  window  all  the  while),  he  went  to  breakfast 
attended  by  a  great  company  of  commanders,  where 
Monsieur  Suubise  came  to  him,  and  whispered  him 
in  the  ear  that  Rochelle  was  relieved  :  the  duke 
seemed  to  slight  the  news,  which  made  some  think 
that  Soubise  went  away  discontented."  This  ad- 
mirable letter-writer  is  generally  well  informed  as 
to  passing  events,  but  it  should  appear  that  it  was 
Buckingham  who  attempted  to  persuade  Soubise 
that  Rochelle  was  relieved.  Soubise  knew  very 
well  that  the  place  was  not  relieved,  but  he  had 
other  grounds  for  discontentment ;  and  as  no  state 
secrets  were  kept,  as  scarcely  a  servant  of  the  king 
or  of  Buckingham  had  the  honesty  to  conceal  what 
he  could  make  money  by  disclosmg,  he  probably 
knew  that  Secretary  Carleton,  who  had  at  that 
moment  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  dispatches, 
brought  the  duke  orders  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  Richelieu  as  soon  as  he  should  readi  Rochelle, 
and  abandon  the  French  Protestants  for  the  sake 
of  an  advantageous  peace  with  Louis.  Besides 
Soubise,  there  were  many  refugees  about  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  they  were  seen  to  gesticulate  very  vio- 
lently in  conversing  with  the  duke.  This  was  only 
the  habit  of  their  country  when  excited,  but  to  the 
English  it  seemed  as  if  they  threatened  his  grace 
with  actual  violence.  The  duke  left  his  chamber 
to  proceed  to  his  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting, 
still  followed  by  the  vociferating  and  gesticu- 
lating Frenchmen.  In  the  hall  he  was  stopped  by 
one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that  moment  he  received 
a  knife  iu  his  left  breast.  He  drew  forth  the 
weapon,  staggered,  and  fell;  and  died  with  the 
word  "Villain!"  upon  his  lips.  In  the  throng 
and  confusion  no  one  saw  the  hand  that  struck  the 
mortal  blow.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  Frenchmen, 
who  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
duke's  attendants.  Then  some  ran  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  some  to  the  ramparts -of  the  town. 
During  this  time  there  was  a  man  who  went  into 

•  Sir  Heury  EUb. 

t  Lnd  Clamidun,  who  wu  entalnly  not  In  'adruM  of  his  n;r  In 
phUowphy,  tolls  a  long  itotjr  aboot  the  ghoit  of  Sir  aeorge  Villiera, 
Ihelktharor  thadnke,  appeaitog  three  itTeral  timea  to  an  offlcar  in 
thakini'awardiobo,inWiudMrCaatle,  totaU  him  tu|o  to  hU  aonand 
vara  Um  that,  nahm  be  did  aomethinK  to  innatiata  htnuelr  with 
the  iwopla,  or  at  laatt  to  abaU  the  eatraaa  nialica  they  \tQn  bin,  be 
WMUbanftnd.taUTebataihotttiM.— AM.Jt«», 


the  kitchen  of  the  very  house  where  the  deed  was 
done,  and  stood  there  unnoticed  of  all  But  when 
a  multitude  of  captains  and  gentlemen  rushed  into 
the  house,  exclaiming  "Where  is  the  villain? — 
where  is  the  butcher?" — that  man  calmly  came 
forth  amongst  them,  saying,  boldly,  "I  am  the 
man! — here  I  am!"  They  drew  their  swords, 
and  would  have, dispatched  him  on  the  spot  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  Secretary  Carleton, 
Sir  Thomas  Morton,  and  some  others,  who  took 
charge  of  him  till  a  guard  of  musqueteers  arrived 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  governor's  house.  The 
assassin,  who  might  most  easily  have  escaped,  had 
he  been  so  minded,  had  written  a  paper  to  declare 
his  motive,  imagining  that  he  must  perish  on  the 
spot,  and  leave  no  one  to  speak  for  him.  This 
paper  was  sewed  in  the  cruwu  of  his  hat,  half 
within  the  lining,  and  was  to  this  effect  :-^"  That 
man  is  cowardly  base,  and  deserveth  not  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  or  soldier,  that  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  his 
king,  and  his  country.  Let  no  man  commend  me 
for  the  doing  of  it,  but  rather  discommend  them- 
selves as  the  cause  of  it ;  for  if  God  had  not  taken 
our  hearts  for  our  sins,  he  had  not  gone  so  long 
impunished. — John  Felton."* 

Mr.  John  Felton,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the  men  and 
officers  then  collected  at  Portsmouth,  amongst 
whom  he  had  served  on  former  occasions.  He  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  employed  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  wretched  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  Rhii,  but  had  thrown  up  his  commission  in  dis- 
gust because  he  saw  another  man  promoted  ir- 
regularly over  his  head,  and  because  he  was  re- 
fused payment  of  his  arrears.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  was  a  zealous  Protestant:  his 
zeal  amounted  to  fanaticism.  He  was  now  thrust 
into  a  dungeon,  and  horribly  laden  with  irons,  and 
a  royal  chaplain  was  sent  to  commune  with  him. 
Felton  understood  that  this  clergyman  came  not 
merely  to  offer  ghostly  comfort,  but  to  search  him 
as  to  his  motives  and  accomplices,  and  he  said  to 
him, — "  Sir,  I  shall  be  brief: — I  killed  him  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  my  country."  The  chaplaia 
replied  that  the  surgeons  gave  hopes  of  the  duke's 
life.  "  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Felton,  "  I 
had  the  power  of  forty  men,  assisted  by  Him  that 
guided  my  hand."  The  chaplain  failed  in  his 
mission,  and  the  enthusiastic  assassin  was  con- 
veyed from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
there  to  be  examined  by  bishops  and  lords  of  the 
council.  On  his  road  he  was  greeted  with  prayers 
and  blessings  by  the  common  people,  who  regarided 
him  as  a  deliverer.f 

"  The  court,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  too  near 
Portsmouth,  and  too  many  courtiers  upon  the  place, 

*  The  ori(iaal  tetter  U  in  exiitenee,  aad  wai,  a  few  year*  aiBcc,'ia 
the  poMmlon  of  Mr.  Upcott,  of  the  London  Inititiidon. 

f  **  At  Palton  the  last  week  passed  throajfh  Kinnton-mMO- 
Thnmas.  an  old  woman  bestowed  this  salutation  upon  him :— '  Now 
God  bkss  thee.  Little  David  1'  quoth  she,— meaning  he  had  killed 
Qollah.  .  .  Some  conHdeotly  report  he  ahall  be  tMcrvwt  liU  Ui« 
parliament;  but  otban  pray  God  he  be  not  neked and  put  to  daalli 
DdbR,"— Xratfc. ; 
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to  leave  this  murder  (so  barbarous  in  the  nature 
and  circumstances,  the  like  whereof  had  not  been 
koovn  in  England  many  ages)  long  concealed 
from  the  king.  His  majesty  was  at  the  public 
prayers  of  the  church,  when  Sir  John  Hippesly 
came  into  the  room  with  a  troubled  countenance, 
and,  without  any  pause  in  respect  of  the  exercise 
they  were  performing,  went  directly  to  die  king 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  had  fallen  out. 
His  majesty  j»ntinued  unmoved,  and  without  the 
least  change  in  his  countenance,  till  prayers  were 
ended,  when  he  suddenly  departed  to  his  cham- 
ber and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  lamenting 
with  much  passion,  and  with  abundance  of  tears, 
the  loss  he  had  of  an  excellent  servant,  and  the 
(.«Tid  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deprived  of 
him;  aiMl  he  continued  in  this  melancholic  dis- 
composure of  mind  many  days.  Yet  his  manner 
of  receiving  the  news  in  public,  when  it  was  first 
brought  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many  (who 
knew  or  saw  nothing  of  the  passion  'he  expressed 
upon  his  retreat)  made  many  men  believe  that  the 
accident  was  not  very  ungrateful,  at  least,  that  it 
was  very  indifferent  to  him,  as  being  rid  of  a 
servant  very  ungracious  to  the  people,  and  the 
prejudice  of  whose  person  exceedingly  obstructed 
all  overtures  made  m  parliament  for  his  service. 
And,  upon  this  observation,  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions took  great  licence  in  speaking  of  the  person 
of  the  dnke,  and  dissecting  all  his  infirmities,  be- 
lieving they  should  not  thereby  incur  any  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king ;  in  which  they  took  very  ill 
measures,  for  from  Uiat  time  almost  to  the  time  of 
his  own  death,  the  king  admitted  very  few  into 

VOL.  Ill, 


any  degree  of  trust  who  had  ever  discovered  them- 
selves to  be  enemies  to  the  duke,  or  against  whom 
he  had  manifested  a  notable  prejudice."* 

For  the  present  Charles  took  the  duke's  widow 
and  children  under  his  special  protection,  paid  his 
debts,  which  were  considerable,  styled  Bucking- 
ham his  martvr,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  among  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  could  not,  however,  venture  upon  a 
grand  public  funeral.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  a  cofiSn  was  borne  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  in  a  poor  and  confused  man- 
ner, from  Wallingford  House  over  against  White- 
hall to  Westminster  Abbey,  there  being  not  much 
above  a  hmidred  mourners,  who  attended  upon  an 
empty  coffin,  for  the  duke's  corpse  itself  had  been 
secretly  interred  the  day  before,  as  if  it  had  been 
doubted  the  people  in  their  madness  might  have 
surprised  it.  As  the  empty  coffin  was  carried 
along  by  night,  to  prevent  disorder,  the  train 
bands  kept  guard  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  beating 
their  drums  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  people,  and 
carrying  their  pikes  and  muskets  upon  their 
shoulders  as  in  a  march,  not  trailing  them  as  was 
usual  at  a  mouming.f  Felton,  meanwhile,  per- 
sisted in  his  assertion  that  he  had  no  accomplices, 
and  no  motiye  but  that  of  doing  good  to  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  the  true  religion.^  The  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Laud,  went  to  the  Tower 

•  Hlit.  t  Hmida. 

\  Misde  Hyi  that  it  vu  rFponnl  hs  iffirmrd  in  the  Tovrr, 
■  that  his  only  confudcratr  and  w(tcr  on  vai  tlie  Rraonatmiice  of 
tlM  pmrliaBicnt,  wliich  he  then  Teriljr  Uiongbt  in  hi*  aoul  and  con- 
science to  be  a  Mifflelmt  watnnt  tat  what  be  dU  npon  the  duke'n 
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and  threatened  the  prisoner  with  the  rack.    "  I 
am  ready,"  said  Felton :  "  yet  I  mtut  tell  you  that 
I  will  then  accuse  you,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  no 
one  but  yourself."    The  kiug  was   desirous  of 
employing  the  rack ;  but  the  House  of  Commcna 
had  of  late  given  many  salutary  lessens  and  warn- 
ings, and  the  judges  unanimously  declared  that 
the  use  of  torture  had  been  at  all  times  unwarrant- 
able by  the  laws  of  England ;  and  upon  this  de- 
claration Charles  declin^  to  use  his  pren^ative. 
For  some  time  Felton  gloried  in  his  deed ;  but 
at  length,  "  through  the  continual  inculcation  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  and  others  of  the  long 
robe,"  he  was  induced  to  consider  himself  in  tl^ 
light  of  a  foul  murderer.     It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  he  ever  really  regretted  that 
Buckingham  was  removed.    When  put  upon  his 
trial,  he  confessed  the  fact  with  which  he  was 
charged,  but  added,  that  he  did  it  not  maliciously, 
but  out  of  an  interest  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
The  attorney-general  made  a  speech  in  aggravation 
of  the  offence,  showing  the  high  quality  of  the 
person  killed,  who  was  so  dear  and  near  a  subject 
of  the  king's,  so  faithful  a  servant  to  bis  majesty, 
80  great  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  general,  high-ad- 
miral, &c.,  &c ;  and,  producing  the  knife  in  open 
court,  he  compared  Felton  to  Ravaillac,  who  had 
V  murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France.    Judge  Jones 
asked  Felton  what  he  could  say  why  judgment 
should  not  be  given  against  him,  without  impannel- 
ing  a  jury  or  examining  witaesses.  Felton  answered 
that  he  was  sorry  if  he  had  taken  away  so  faithful 
a  servant  to  his  majesty  as  Mr.  Attorney  had 
described  the  duke  to  be,  and,  lifting  up  bis  arm, 
he  said,  *'  This  is  the  instrument  which  did  the 
fact ;  I  desire  it  may  be  first  cut  off."    The  judge 
told  him  that,  by  the  law,  if  a  man  strike  in  the 
king's  palace,  he  is  to  lose  his  hand,  &c. ;   but  it 
was  not  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should 
proceed  against  him  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  the  law  had  ordinarily  determined  in  such 
cases.  "  You  shall  therefore,"  said  he,  "  have  the 
law  and  no  more ;"  and  so  gave  sentence  he  should 
be  hanged  until  he  were  dead.      Felton  bowed 
and  thanked  his  lordship.    He  was  hanged  at  Ty- 
burn, and  his  body,  by  the  king's  orders,  was  sent 
down  to  Portsmouth  and  fixed  on  a  gibbet.* 

In  lieu  of  Buckingham  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Rochelle,  Charles  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  who  sailed  on  the  8th  of  September 
with  a  formidable  fleet  and  army,  which  did  no 
more  than  might  have  been  done  had  they  still 
been  commanded  by  the  favourite.  At  the  same 
time  private  negociations  were  carried  on  with  the 
French  court  by  means  of  Mr.  Walter  Montague,-]- 

penon."*  And  Sir  Dudley  Corleton,  who  wrote  a  lung  account  of  the 
aauitlaatlon  to  the  queen,  avari  that  Felton  had  said,  at  Porrs- 
noalht  on  his  ftnt  arieat,  '*  that,  rcadint;  the  remunitrance  uf  tlie 
HoQte  of  Parliament,  it  came  into  hia  mind  that,  in  committing  the 
act  of  killing  the  duke,  he  should  do  his  country  yieat  good  service." 

•  Bushworth.— State  Trials.— Letters  of  Carleton  and  Meade,  in 
BUis. 

4  Montaj^ne  was  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  after- 
vards  publielj;  recanted,  settled  in  France,  was  made  Commendatory 
Abbot  at  PoDtoiae,  and  a  member  of  the  council  to  the  Qneen  KegeDt, 
Aaa*  of  Autrfa. 


who  was  then  a  Catholic  in  heart,  and,  as  such, 
averse  to  the  Protestant  Rochellers.  Lindsey  re- 
turned with  dishonour,  and  soon  after  Rochelle, 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots,  was  taken  by. 
Richelieu.  When  the  siege  b^an  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  souls  within  those  walls ;  when  it 
ended  there  remained  but  four  thousand,  and  these 
half  dead  from  famine. 

AD.  1629. — Parliament,  which  had  been finrther 
prorogued  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th  of 
January,  met  when  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was 
embittered  by  these  events,  and  when  the  English 
people  were  irritated  by  fresh  excesses  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  the  levying 
of  duties  upon  merchandise,  and  the  collecting  of 
tonnage  and  poundage.    The  first  things  the  Com- 
mons did  was  to  revive  all  committees  of  religion 
and  grievances,  and  to  take  into  consideration  what 
things  the  liberty  of  the  subject  bad  been  invaded 
in  against  their  Petition  of  Right  since  the  end  of 
the  last  session.     Mr.  Selden  soon  after  reported 
to  the  House  that  the  unpalatal))e  speech  which 
his  majesty  made  in  the  Lords  the  last  day  of  the 
last  session  had  been    entered  on  the  Journals 
along  with  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  proper 
answer,   by  _  his    majesty's    command.      But   in 
fact,  to  the  country  Charles  had  suppressed  the 
proper  document,  and  circulated  in  its  stead  a 
copy  of  the  Petition  with  his  first  answer  to  it, 
which  parliament  had  rejected.  The  king's  printer 
being  sent  for  to    know  by  what  auUiority    he 
had  suppressed  the  original  impression  and  printed 
another  with  unwarrantable   additions,  answered 
that  he  had  a  warrant  for  it;   and  upon  send- 
ing   some  of  the  members  to  his  house,  it  was 
found  that  the  clerk  of  the  Lords  had  sent  the 
proper  papers ;  that,  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, fifteen  hundred  copies  of  them  had  been 
printed,  but  very  few  divulged ;  and  that  the  day 
after  the  session  was  ended  the  attorney-general 
had  sent  for  the  printer  and  told  him,  as  firam  the 
king,  that  he  must  not  pubUsh  these  papers, — that 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,   had 
told  him  as  much ;  and  that  soon  after  the  printer 
was  sent  for  to  court,  and  told  that  he  must  make 
a  new  impression,  and  print  the  Petition  of  Right 
with  the  king's  first  answer  to  it,  and  his  majesty's 
last  speech  in  the  Lords.    The  House  was  indig- 
nant at  this  double  dealing.     "  For  this  Petition  of 
Right,"  said  Selden,  "  we  know  how  it  has  been 
invaded  since  our  last  meeting.     Our  liberties  of 
life,  person,  and  freehold  have  been  invaded, — 
men  have  been  committed  contrary  to  that  peti- 
tion. .  .  No  man  ought  to  lose  life  or  limb  but  by 
the  law,  and  hath  not  one  lately  lost  his  ears  by 
order  of  the  Star  Chamber?    Next,  they  will  take 
away  our  arms,  and  then  our  legs,  and  so  our  lives. 
Let  all  see  we  are  sensible  of  this.    Evil  customs 
creep  in  on  us :  let  us  make  a  just  representation 
thereof  to  his  majesty."    But  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  presently  drawn  away  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Holies,  a  merchant  and  a  member  of   the    ' 
House,  who  complained  that  his  goods  were  seized 
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Vj  ibe  officen  of  the  cnstoniB,  for  nfiudnc  to  pay 
the  ntes  by  them  demanded,  although  he  told 
tkcm  what  m»  adjudged  to  be  due  by  law  he 
vmdd  ^y  them.     This  caae,  which  was  only  one 
cl  many,  transported  the  Commons.     "  Cast  your 
era  which  way  yoa  please,"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  "  you  see  Tiolations  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sahject.     Look  on  the  privileges  of  this  House.  .  . 
They  knew  the  party  was  a  parliament  man ;  nay, 
they  said  if  all  the  parliament  was  with  Inm,  or 
HHKxmed  in  the  goods,  they  would  seize  them  just 
the  same."    "  We  have  had  good  admonitions," 
cried  Littleton,  "  and  we  have  followed  Ifaem. 
We  have  had  moderation  preached  to  us  in  parlia- 
ment, and  we  follow  it.     I  would  others  did  the 
Iflce  oat  of  parliament.     Let  the  parties  be  sent  for 
that  violat^  the  liberties  of  parliament,  that  they 
nay  have  their  doom."    The  king  sent  a  message 
by  Secretary  Coke,  commanding  Uiem  to  stay  any 
farther  debate  at  proceedings  in  that  case  until  the 
norrow  at  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  his 
najesty  was  resolved  to  speak  with  both  Houses 
in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehdl.     On  the 
monow — the  24th  of  January — \he  two  Houses 
attended  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
Charles  thus  addressed  them,  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Lords  at  the  expense  of  the  Commons : 
"The  care  I   have,"  he  said,  "to  remove  all 
obstacles  that  may  hinder  the  good  correspondency, 
•r  cause  a  misunderstanding,  betwixt  me  and  this 
parliam«it,  made  me  call  yon  hither  at  this  time, 
the  ptnrticulaT  oecasion  behig  a  complaint  lately 
moved  m  the  Lower  House.    For  yon,  my  lords, 
I  am   glad  to  take  this  and  |all  other  occasions 
wboeby  you  may  clearly  understand  both  my 
words  and  actions :  for,  as  you  are  nearest  in  de- 
gree, so  you   are  the  fittest  witnesses  for  kings. 
The  complaint  I  speak  of  is  for  staying  men's 
goods  that  deny  tonnage  and  poundage.     This 
may  have  an  easy  and  short  conclusion,  if  ray 
words  and  actions  be  rightly  understood ;  for,  by 
passing  the  bill  as  my  ancestors  have  had  it,  my 
by-past  actions  will  be  concluded  and  my  future 
proceedings  antborised,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  struck  upon  if  men  had  not  imagined 
tiiat  I  had  taken  these  duties  as  pertaining  unto 
my  hereditary  prerogative,  in  which  they  are  much 
deceived :  for  it  ever  was,  and  still  is,  my  meaning, 
by  the  gift  of  my  people  to  enjoy  it ;  and  my  in- 
teoti«m  in  my  speech  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
was  not  to  challenge  tonnage  and  poundage  as  of 
ri^it,  but  de  bene  esse,  showing  you  the  necessity, 
not  the  right,  by  which  I  was  to  take  it  until  you 
had  granted  it  unto  me,  assuring  myself,  according 
to  your  general  professions,  thtU  you  wanted  time, 
and  not  good-will,  to  give  to  me."    He  proceeded 
to  tell  the  Commons  he  expected  that  they,  without 
kas  «f  time,  would  vote  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
aad  so  put  an  -end  to  all  questions  arising  out  of 
this  subject    "  To  conclude,"  he  proceed^,  "  let 
as  not  be  jeahras  one  of  the  other's  actions  ;  for,  if 
I  had  been  eanly  moved  at  every  occasion,  the 
•ider  made  in  the  Lower  H«aae  ob  Wedaeadvy 


night  last  might  have  made  me  startle,  there  being 
some  show  to  suspect  that  you  had  given  yourselvea 
the  UbcTty  to  be  the  inquisitors  i^ter  complaints, 
the  words  of  your  order  being  somewhat  too  largely 
penned ;  but,  looking  into  your  actions,  I  find  yoa 
only  hear  complaints,  not  seek  complaints,  for  I 
am  certain  you  neither  pretend  nor  desire  to  be 
inquisitors  of  men's  actions  before  particular  com- 
plaint be  made." 

The  truth  was,  the  Commons  were  jealous  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  more  doubtful  than  ever  of 
hia  sincerity  and  love  of  his  people,  for  though  the 
grievance  of  grievances  was  gone,  the  death  of 
Buckingham  had  made  no  visible  change  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles's  government  They  were  also 
resolute  to  be  inquisitors  of  tauij  men's  actions 
men  like  Laud  and  other  bishops,  counsellors,  and 
ministers,  who  attacked  their  consciences  and  their 
property.  The  Commons  knew  well  that  the 
voting  of  tonnage  and  poundage  fw  life  was  a  com- 
paratively modem  practice,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  only  not  to  vote  these  duties  lor  life, 
but  not  even  for  a  term  of  yean, — no,  not  for  a 
single  year, — unless  they  should  see  a  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  king.  They  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  the  sulgect  of  religion,  declaring  that 
the  business  of  the  kings  of  this  earth  should  give 
place  to  the  business  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  For 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  all  matters  connected 
with  the  church,  Charles  had  given  the  reins  to 
Bishop  Laud,  who  was  not  only  resolved  to  intro- 
duce great  and  manifold. changes,  which  certainly 
went  to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  Anglican 
establishment  to  the  Roman  church,  hot  aJso  to 
tolerate  no  delay  or  dissent, — to  enforce  confor- 
mity by  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  the  hangman's 
whip  and  knife.  Laud's  creed  was  Arminianism 
m  the  widest  sense.  The  Commons  coupled  the 
two  things  together,  and  complained  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Arminianism  and  Papistry,  much  resent- 
ing the  fact,  that  of  late  not  one  papist  had  been 
banged  for  receiving  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Pym  proposed  that  the  House  should 
take  a  covenant  for  the  maintenance  of  their  re- 
ligion and  rights,  which  were  both  in  danger ;  and 
he  and  other  members  inveighed  loudly  touching 
the  late  introducing  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  the 
church  by  Cosens  and  others.  As  the  sms  of  the 
hind  were  deemed  to  be  greater  than  its  troubles, 
they  ordered  that  a  conference  should  be  desired 
with  the  Lords  about  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the 
ordering  of  a  general  fast.  The  Lords  granted  the 
conference  and  joined  in  the  petition,  which  was 
granted  by  the  king,  with  a  few  remarks,  which 
greatly  irritated  the  zealots.  The  king  admitted 
the  deplorable  estate  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  which  was  made  the  chief  ground  for  the 
petition;  but  he  told  parliament  that  certainly 
fighting  would  do  those  churches  more  good  than 
fasting.  "  Though,"  continued  he,  "  I  do  not 
wholly  disallow  the  latter,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  custom  of  fiisting  every  session  is  but  lately 
begun  i  and  I  coufess  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  wiu 
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the  necesNty  of  it  at  this  time.*'  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  king  sent  a  meseage  to  the  Commons  to 
tell  diem  that  they  ought  to  settle  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  before  they  meddled  more 
trith  religion ;  and  the  court  party,  now  weak  and 
timid,  made  some  speeches  in  recommendation  of 
the  message;  htit  the  Puritans  only  fell  the  more 
Tioloitly  upon  some  of  the  bishops  for  introducing 
the  new  ceremonies.  They  again  indignantly 
asserted  that  Popery  and  Arminianism  were  joining 
hands  to  produce  a  Romish  hierarchy  and  a 
Spanish  tyranny;  that  civil  liberty  was  but  a 
dependence  of  the  true  Protestant  faith ;  that  re- 
ligion was  in  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
it  the  chief  matter  of  all  others.  On  the  28th  of 
January  Secretary  Coke  delivered  a  second  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  telling  the  Commons  that  his 
majesty  expected  rather  thanks  than  a  remon- 
strance ;  that  still  he  would  not  interrupt  them,  so 
that  ithey  trenched  not  on  that  whidi  did  not 
belong  to  them.  "  But  his  majesty,"  added  Coke, 
"  still  commands  me  to  tell  you  that  he  expects 
precedency  of  tonnage  and  poundage."  Sir  Tho- 
mas Edmunds,  treasurer  of  the  household,  re- 
minded the  Commons  how  industrious  his  majesty 
had  been  to  procure  them  gracious  laws  in  his 
father's  days;  how  much  since  then  ha  had  en- 
larged their  liberties !  "  And  yet,"  said  he,  "we 
give  him  cause  to  repent  of  the  good  he  has  done 
us  by  neglecting  his  business.  Consider  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  alienate  his  majesty's  heart  from 
parliament!"  Mr.  Coriton  replied: — "  When 
men  speak  here  of  neglect  of  duty  towards  his 
majesty,  let  them  know  we  know  no  such  thing, 
nor  what  they  mean.  I  see  not  how  we  neglect 
the  same.  I  see  it  is  all  our  hearts'  desire  to  ex- 
pedite the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  in  due 
time.  Our  business  is  still  put  back  by  their 
messages,  and  the  business  in  hand  is  Ood's ;  and 
his  maje^'s  things  are  certainly  amiss,  and  every 
one  sees  it ;  but  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  present  not 
the  same  to  his  majesty."  Dark  rumours  were 
abroad  of  the  king's  intention  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  they  should  vote  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  life,  and  "  not  soon  to  call  another." 
The  Commons  continued  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  subject  of  reUgion,  and  Uiey  drew  up  a 
brief  resolution,  stating  that  they  held  for  truth  the 
article!  of  religion  as  established  by  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  utterly  rejected  the 
aense  of  Jesuits  and  Arminians.  On  the  2nd  of 
February,  instead  of  their  bill  of  tonnage  and 

Cndage,  they  presented  to  the  king  their  "  Apo- 
„y  "  for  delaying  that  bilL  They  complained  of 
his  nuyesty's  sending  them  two  messages  in  three 
days,  telling  him  that  that  manner  of  pressing 
the  House  was  inconsistent  with  their  orders  and 
privileges.  On  the  following  day  Secretary  Coke 
assured  the  House,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  he 
was  misunderstood  as  to  a  command,  which  was 
not  the  meaning,  but  simply  a  desire  on  the  king's 
part,  for  the  sake  of  concord;  that  his  majesty  was 
as  anxiooB  as  they  were  for  the  true  iaith,  but 


must  needs  think  it  strange  that  this  business  of 
religion  should  be  only  a  hinderance  of  his  aifairs. 
And,  in  the  end,  the  king  insisted  on  their  passing 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  bill,  telling  them  they 
must  not  think  it  strange,  if  he  foimd  them  slack, 
that  he  should  give  them  suck  further  quickening 
as  he  might  find  cause.    This  message  did  Charles 
far  more  harm  than  good :  the  house  stuck  to 
their  grievances,  and  went  on    debating  about 
Popery  and  Arminianism.     Mr.  Kirton  declared 
that  the  "  too  great  .bishops "  (Laud  and  Neile) 
were  the  main  and  great  roots  of  all  those  evils 
which  were  come  upon  them  and  their  religicm. 
"  Let  us  inquire,"  added  he,  "  what  sort  of  men 
they  have  preferred  in  the  church,  and  why?" 
Everybody  knew  that  Mainwaring,  and  Sibthorp, 
and  Cosens,  and  other  men  obnoxious  for  their 
Arminianism  and  their  advocacy  of  an  abeolate 
monarchy, — individuals  condemned  and  sentenced 
by  parliament, — had  been  recently  put  upon  the 
ladder  of  promotion ;  and  the  House  now  app<»nted 
a   sub-committee  to    inquire    into    the    pardons 
granted  to  those  offenders,  in  scorn  of  their  oiwn 
justice.    In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject there  rose  to  speak,  for  the  first  time,  a  sturdy, 
somewhat  downisb-looking  man,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  slovenly  coat  and  a  neglected 
hat.     His  speech  was  thick  and  graceless,  but 
there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner,  a  look  of 
command  about  his  person,  that  imposed  respect,  if 
not  awe.     It  was  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  new 
member  for  Huntingdon.    "  I  have  heard,"  aaid 
Cromwdl,  "  from  one  Dr.  Beard,  that  Dr.  Ala- 
blaster  hath  preached  flat  popery  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Neile)  commanded  him,  as  his  diocesan,  to  preach 
nothing  to  the  contrary.     And  Dr.  Mainwaring,  so 
justly  censured  for  his  sermons  in  this  House,  has 
been,  by  this  bishop's  means,  preferred  to  a  rich 
living.     If  these  are  steps  to  church  preferment, 
what  may  we  not  expect?"     Mr.  Kirton  said,  that 
though  uiis  bishop  (Neile)  had  leaped  through 
many  bishoprics,  yet  he  had  ever  left  popery 
behind  him;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  been  recently  reprinted  with  many   illegal 
alterations,  ordered  by  this  same  bishop  and  his 
creature  Dr.  Cosens,  who  had  changed  the  word 
minister  into  the  word  priest,  and  had  put  out  in 
another  place  the  word  elect.    The  result  of  the 
whole  inquiry  was,  that  the  bishops  and  the  court 
had  in  all  cases  taken  the  obnoxious  preachers  and 
their  principles,  both  political  and  theological,  into 
special  favour.    The  Commona,  however,  did  not 
altogether  lose  sight  of  illegal  taxation.     They 
brought  Acton,  the  Sheriff  of  London  who  had 
seized  the  merchant)'  goods,  on  his  knees  to  the 
bar  of  their  House,  and  thence  sent  him  to  the 
Tower.    Thev  also  brought  to  their  bar  some  of 
the  officers  of^ customs,  who  declared  that  they  had 
made  the  seizures  by  the  king's  warrant;  and  one 
of  the  ofiicers  said  he  had  been  sent  for  and  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  give  them  no  further 
answer.  .  The  Commons  even  brought  the  barons 
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c(4e  Excbequer  to  loeonot;  and  thou  kigh 
iiiac&iiaries  declined  justifying  the  legality  of  &e 
aenarcB  which  had  b^  purswd.* 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  ButMwmraittee  of 
religion  presented  a  long  and  circumstantial  re- 
port, imder  tiie  title  of  *  Heads  of  Articka  agreed 
vpoD,  and  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  House.'   In  this 
paper  no  quarter  was  shown  to  Laud  and  Armi- 
maBism.    I'hey  complained  especially  of  the  pub- 
liding,  by  bishop's  license,  of  books  in  favour  of 
popery,  and  of  the  suppressing  of  books  against 
pt^iery.     They  asked,  among  many  other  things, 
lor  the  remoral  of  candlesticks  from  the  com- 
Bnmioa-table,  which  they  said  was  now  wickedly 
ealkd  a  high  altar ;  for  the  removal  of  pictures, 
%bt8,  and  images,  and  of  praying  towards  the  east, 
■ad  crooaing  ad  omnem,  motum  et  gestum.    They 
complained  of  the  bishops  bringing  men  to  ques- 
tion and  tnmble  for  not  obeying  their  commands 
in  tkeae  respects ;   but  they  themselves  called  with 
Stentorian  voices  for  the  persecuting  of  the  Papists 
ud  the  exemplary  punishment  of  all  teachers, 
pnblishers,  and  maintainers  cS  popish  opinions, 
and  all  practisers  of  superstitiouB  ceremonies.  They 
reqnimi,  moreover,  that  booka  like  those  of  Mon- 
tague and  Mainwaring  should    be  burnt;    that 
some  good   order  should  be  taken  for  licensing 
books  hereafter ;  that  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical prefermeuta  should  be  conferred  by  his 
majesty,  with  advice  of  his  privy  council,  upon 
kained,    pious,    and    orthodox  men;    that   the 
bishops  and  clergymen  thus  chosen  should  reside 
npoo  thfeir  charge,  and  that  some  course  might  be 
taken  in  the  present    parliament  for  providing 
competent  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  godly, 
able  miniater  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  face  of  this  determined  opposition,  Charles 
rashly    determiited,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain 
Luid  and  the  hierarchy.     Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  above  articles,  he  sent  to  command 
both  Houses  to  adjourn  to  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
March,  notwithstanding  the  right  which  the  Com- 
aona    claimed  to    fix    their  own  adjournment. 
Thereupon  the  House  adjourned ;  hut,  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  Sir  John  Eliot  stood  up,  and,  afier  ex- 
pressing his  duty  to  the  king,  once  more  denounced 
Arminiauism,  and  then  fell  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  his 
greater  ab^or — "  that  is,"  continued  Eliot,  "  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  in    whose    person  all 
evil  is  concentrated,  both  for  the  innovation  of 
tdigiaa  and  invaaion  of  our  liberties;   he'being 
DOW  the  great  enemy  of  the  commonwealth.     I 
have  traced  him  in  all  his  actions,  and  I  find  him 
Inflding  on  those  grounds  laid  by  his  master,  the 
great  duke ;  he,  secretly,  is  moving  for  this  inter- 
raption;   and,  from  this  fear,  they  go  about  to 
ireai  parliaments,  leit  parliamenls  should  break 
Aeat."     Then  the   Speaker,  Sir    John    Finch, 
delivered  a  message    from  the  king,  command- 
ing him  "  to  adjourn  the  House  until  Tuesday 
come  seven-night  following."     Several  membera 
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objected  that  this  message  was  vexatious  and 
irregular,  and  that  it  was  not  the  office  of  their 
Speaker  to  deliver  any  such  commands  —  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  properly  be- 
longed to  themselves.  And  then  they  said  that, 
after  they  had  settled  a  few  things,  they  would 
aatisiy  his  majesty.  Sir  John  Eliot  forth- 
with produced  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  against 
the  illegal  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and 
against  the  lord  treasurer,  who  "dismayed  the  mer- 
chants, drove  out  trade,"  &c.  Eliot  desired  the 
Speaker  to  read  this  paper,  but  the  Speaker  said 
he  could  not,  as  the  king  had  adjourned  the  House. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  remonstrance  should 
be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House,  at  the  table,  but 
the  clerk  also  refused.  And  thereupon  Eliot  read 
it  himself  with  much  more  effect  than  either  of  the 
officials  could  have  produced.  When  Sir  John 
had  finished  the  reading,  the  Speaker  refused  to 
put  it  to  the  vote,  saying,  "  he  was  commanded 
otherwise  by  the  king."  Mr.  Selden  then  got  up 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  not  put  the 
question,  which  we  command  you,  we  must  sit 
still;  and  so  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing. We  sit  here  by  command  from  the  king, 
under  the  great  seal ;  and,  as  for  you,  you  are,  by 
his  majesty,  appointed  our  Speaker ;  and  do  you 
now  refuse  to  be  a  Speaker  ?"  The  Speaker  re- 
plied, that  he  had  an  express  command  from  the 
king,  so  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  message  of 
adjournment,  to  rise.  And  thereupon  he  rose ;  but 
Hollis,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  other  members  of  that  stamp,  forced  him  to 
sit  down  again,  and  held  him  fast  to  his  chair. 
At  the  same  time  some  of  the  patriots  locked  the 
doors  of  the  House,  and  brought  up  the  keys  to 
the  table.  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  were  privy  counsellors  or 
courtiers,  rushed  to  the  release  of  the  pinioned 
Speidcer.  "  God's  wounds,"  cried  HolUs,  "  he 
shall  sit  still  till  it  pleases  ua  to  rise."  A  rude 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  Speaker  shed  an 
abundance  of  tears.  As  the  courtiers  were  too 
weak  to  release  him,  he  at  last  sat  still,  and  said, 
crying  more  than  ever,  "  I  will  not  say  /  will 
not,  but  /  dare  not.  1  have  his  majesty's  com- 
mands. I  dare  not  sin  against  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign."  Selden  then  delivered  a 
constitutional  speech  on  the  duties  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  proceed  and  put  the  remonstrance  to  the 
vote ;  but  the  Speaker  "  still  refused,  with  ex- 
tremity of  weeping  and  supplicatory  orations.  Sir 
Peter  Hayman,  a  gentleman  of  his  own  county 
and  of  his  own  blood,-  told  him  that  he. blushed  at 
being  his  kinsman ;  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his 
country — a  blot  to  a  noble  family ;  that  all  the  in- 
conveniences that  might  follow — yea,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  parliament — would  be  considered  as 
the  issue  of  his  baseness  by  posterity,  by  whom  he 
would  be  remembered  with  scorn  and  disdain." 
Sir  Peter  ended  by  recommending,  that  if  he  would 
not  do  his  duty,  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  ol 
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the  House,  and  a  new  Speaker  chosen  at  once. 
As  neither  advice  nor  threats  could  prevail  on  the 
Speaker,  and  as  they  well  knew  they  would  not 
again  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  in  parliament,  the  Commons 
hastily  drew  up  a  protest  under  the  following 
heads : — "  1.  Whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation 
in  religion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  intro- 
duce Popery  or  Arminianisro,  or  other  opinions 
disagreeing  from  the  true  or  orthodox  church,  shall 
be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.  2.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  or 
advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instrument  therein, 
shall  be  likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the  go- 
vemment,  and  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom 
and  commonwealth.  3.  If  any  merchant  or  other 
person  whatsoever  shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay 
the  said  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not 
being  granted  by  parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be 
reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same."  As  Mr.  HoUis  read 
these  articles  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  House, 
who  expressed  their  full  assent  to  them,  one  by 
one.  While  they  were  reading,  the  king,  who 
had  hurried  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who 
was  perplexed  at  not  seeing  the  Speaker,  sent  a 
messenger  to  bring  away  the  sergeant  with  his 
mace — a  symbol  almost  as  important  as  the 
Speaker,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
House.  But  the  members  stopped  the  seijeant, 
and,  taking  the  key  of  the  door  from  him,  gave  it 
to  a  member  of  the  House  to  keep  safe  and  sure. 
Not  seeing  seijeant  or  mace,  the  king  dispatched 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  call  up  the  Com- 
mons, that  he  might  dissolve  the  parliament ;  but 
the  Commons  refused  to  receive  either  the  black 
rod  or  his  black  message.  When  Charles  heard 
this  he  grew  furious,  and,  sending  for  the  captain 
of  the  pensioners  and  his  guards,  he  ordered  them 
to  force  the  door;  but  the  Commons,  in  the  mean- 
while, having  voted  their  protest,  and  adjourned 
themselves  to  the  10th  of  March,  had  risen  and 
were  gone. 

Upon  the  10th  of  March  the  king  went  down  to 
the  Lords  with  the  proclamation  for  the  dissoltition 
of  Parliament,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  3rd. 
Several  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  in  the 
Lords  when  the  king  arrived,  but  the  Commons 
had  not  been  summoned  as  was  usual,  and  their 
Speaker  was  not  present  as  he  ought  to  hav^  been. 
"  My  Lords,"  said  Charles,  "  I  never  came  here 
upon  so  unpleasing  an  occasion :  therefore  many 
may  wonder  why  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  do 
this  by  commission ;  it  being  a  general  maxim  of 
kings  to  lay  harsh  commands  by  their  ministers — 
themselves  only  executing  pleasing  things.  But, 
considering  that  justice  is  as  well  answered  in 
commending  and  rewarding  of  virtue,  as  punishing 
of  vice,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  come  here  this 
day,  to  declare  to  you,  my  lords,  and  all  the 
world,  that  it  was  only  the  duobedient  carriage  of 


the  Lower  House  that  hath  caused  this  dissolution^ 
at  this  time;  and  that  you,  my  lords,  are  so  far^ 
from  being  causers  of  it,  that  I  have  as  much  com- 
fort in  your  lordships'  carriage  towards  me,  as  I 
have  cause  to  distaste  their  proceedings.  Yet, 
that  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  must  needs 
Bay,  that  jthey  do  mistake  me  wonderfully  that 
think  I  lay  the  fault  equally  upon  all  the  Lower 
House ;  for,  as  I  know  there  are  many  as  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects  as  any  are  in  the  worM,  so  I 
know  that  it  was  only  some  vipers  amongst  them 
that  had  cast  this  mist  of  difference  before  their 
eyes ;  although  there  were  some  amongst  them 
that  would  not  be  infected  with  this  contagion — in- 
somuch that  some  by  their  speaking  (which  indeed 
was.  the  general  fault  of  the  House  on  the  last  day) 
did  show  their  obedience.  To  conclude,  my  lords, 
as  those  evil-affected  persons  must  look  for  their 
rewards,  so  you  that  are  here  of  the  Higher  House 
may  justly  claim  from  me  that  protection  and 
fitvour  that  a  good  king  oweth  to  his  loyal  and 
faithful  nobility.  And  now,  my  lord  keeper,  do 
what  I  have  commanded  you."  Then  the  lord 
keeper  said,  "  My  lords,  and  gentleman  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  king's  majesty  doth  dis- 
solve this  parliament"  And  thus,  flattering  the 
Lords,  and  threatening  the  Commons,  Charles 
ended  his  third  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1629.» 

But  before  the  ckwii^  scene  the  king  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  some  of  those  whom  he  called  the 
"  vipers."  Eliot,  Hollis,  Selden,  Yalentine,  Co- 
riton,  Hobart,  Hayman,  Long,  and  Stroad,  the 
members  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  getting 
up  the  protest,  and  keeping  the  Speaker  in  hn 
chair,  were  summoned  by  warrant  (dated  the  5th 
of  March)  before  the  privy  council.  With  the 
exception  of  Long  and  Stroud  they  all  presented 
themselves,  but  refused  to  answer  out  of  the  House 
for  the  things  they  had  said  in  it;  and  they  were 
thereiqxm  committed  to  the  Tower.  liOng  and 
Stroud  surrendered  upon  the  issuing  of  a  prtxsla- 
mation  for  their  arrest,  and  they  were  seat  to  join 
their  friends.  The  houses  of  Eliot,  Hollis,  Selden, 
Long,  and  Valentine  were  forcibly  entered,  their 
studies  broken  open,  and  their  papers  seized  by 
the  king's  warrant. 

Charles  issued  a  long  declaration  to  all  his 
loving  subjects,  explaining  the  causes  which 
moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  parliament;  but 
every  step  he  now  took  only  added  to  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  people.  Being  fully  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the  members  of 
parliament  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  Tower, 
he  propounded  a  series  of  questions  to  the  judges, 
who  again  were  found  somewhat  less  complying 
than  was  expected.  Judge  Whitelock  afterwards 
(and  we  believe  timidly  and  privately)  comphdned 
against  this  way  of  sending  to  the  judges  for  their 
opinions  beforehand,  and  said,  that ,  if  i  Bishop 
Laud  went  on  in  this  way,  he  would  kmdle  a 
flame  in  the  nation.    At  the  same  moment  of  ez- 
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citemoit  the  High  CommiBsipn  Court  and  the  Star 
Chamber  passed  several  harsh  sentences ;  and  on 
the  22ud  of  March  the  infatuated  king  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  was  interpreted  by  many  as 
meaning  a  determination  on  his  part  to  discontinue 
parhaments  altogether,  unless  he  could  reduce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
wiU,  "  We  have  showed,"  said  Charles,  "  by  our 
fiequent  meeting  our  people,  our  love  to  the  use  of 
parliaments;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  for  the 
piesent  driven  us  unwillingly  out  of  that  course, 
we  shall  account  it  presumption  for  any  to  pre- 
scribe any  time  unto  us  for  parliaments,  the  call- 
ing, continuing,  and  dissolving  of  which  is  always 
in  our  power;  and  shall  be  more  inclinable  to  meet 
in  parliament  again,  when  our  people  shall  see 
man  clearly  into  our  interests  and  actions,  and 
when  such  as  have  bred  tliis  interruption  shall 
have  received  their  condign  punishment."  He 
afterwards  graciously  told  the  nation  that  he  would 
not  overload  his  subjects  with  any  more  burdens, 
but  satisfy  himself  with  those  duties  that  were  re- 
ceived by  his  father,  which  he  neither  could  nor 
Tould  dispense  with,  but  should  esteem  them 
unworthy  of  his  protection  who  should  deny 
them.* 

The  apprehensive,  or  that  numerous  class  which 
fv  the  sake  of  excitement  exaggerate  calamities, 
•poke  in  comers  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  block,  or 
Tjbum  and  the  gallows ;  but  the  arbitrary  faction 
mld.not  venture  upon  such  extreme  measures,, 
nd  the  imprisoned  member?,  in  the  end,  met 
vith  fiothing  but  illegal  fines  in  addition  to  their 
btnk  impriaonmeut.  When  they  sued  for  their 
iabeas  corptu,  and  were  brought  up  before  the 

•  Rymer. 


Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  court  lawyers  made  a 
return  that  they  were  detained  for  notable  contempts, 
and  for  stirring  up  sedition,  as  alleged  in  a  warraqt 
under  the  king's  sign  manual.  Their  counsel 
argued  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and 
made  a  stand  on  the  king's  explicit  confirmation  of 
principles  and  precedents  in  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  king's  counsel  slurred  over  that  great  con- 
stitutional enactment,  and  the  attorney- general. 
Heath — "a  fit  instrument  for  those  times" — 
quibbled  and  evaded,  and  set  up  the  old  tyran- 
nical doctrine  of  imprieonment  at  the  king's  will. 
"  A  petition  in  parliament,"  said  he,  "  is  no  law, 
yet  it  is  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king  to 
observe  it  faitlifuUy;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  the  words  and  in- 
tention of  the  king.  And  no  other  construction 
can  be  made  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  than  that  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  subjects.  So  that  now  the  case  remains  in 
the  same  quality  and  degree  as  it  was  before  the 
petition."  In  this  manner — this  wretched,  irri- 
tating manner — did  Charles  and  his  tools  endea- 
vour to  explain  away  every  confirmation  of  consti- 
tutional rights, — every  concession  made  to  the 
people,  till  the  people  would  no  longer  give  the 
slightest  credit  to  his  most  solemn  promises.  The 
Attorney-General  Heath  recited  old  authorities  to 
prove  that  prisoners  committed  by  the  sovereign 
or  the  privy  council  were  not  bailable.  The  judges, 
however,  wrote  "  a  humble  and  stout  letter"  to 
the  king ;  "  that  by  their  oaths  they  were  to  bail 
the  prisoners ;  but  thought  fit,  before  they  did  it, 
or  published  their  opinions  therein,  to  inform  his 
majesty  thereof,  and  humbly  to  advise  him  (as 
had  been  done  by  his  noble  progenitors,  in  like 
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case)  to  send  a  direction  to  his  juBtices  of  his 
bench  to  bail  the  iMiBonew."*  The  Lord  Keeper 
Covoitry  would  not  tell  the  judges  whether  he  had 
shown  this,  their  letter,  to  the  king  or  not ;  but 
disaembled  the  matter,  and  told  them  that  they 
must  attend  his  majesty  at  Greenwich.  There 
the  king  received  them  in  a  maimer  which  showed 
he  was  displeased  with  them,  and  he  commanded 
them  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  in  this  case  with- 
out consulting  with  the  rest  of  the  judges.  These 
judges,  obviously  by  royal  command,  delayed  the 
business,  and  so  it  was  put  off  till  the  end  of  the 
term.  When  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
ready  to  deliver  its  opinion,  the  prisoners,  by  the 
king's  command,  were  removed  from  other  places 
of  confinement  to  the  Tower ;  so  that,  the  writs  of 
Itabeas  corpus  having  been  addressed  to  their  for- 
mer keepers,  who  of  course  could  not  produce 
them,  the  prisoners  were  not  forthcoming  to  claim 
the  right  of  bail.  They  were  thus  detained  in 
close  custody  during  the  whole  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion which  ensued.f  Charles  justified  his  ma- 
noeuvre to  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  by 
telling  them  that  he  had  removed  the  prisoners, 
*'  not  as  some  people  might  say,  to  decline  the 
course  of  justice,  but  because  they  had  carried 
themselves  insolently  and  unmannerly  to  himself 
and  their  lordships." 

'  Towards  the  end  of  the  vacation  the  judges  were 
commanded  to  attend  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  as  his 
majesty  had  urgent  need  of  their  services.  Upon 
Michaelmas-day — the  day  appointed — ^the  judges 
attended ;  and  then  the  Chief  Justice  Hyde  and 
Judge  W'hitelock  were  sent  by  the  lord  keeper  to 
advise  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
the  privy  council  was  sitting;  but  Charles  took 
the  two  judges  aside,  and  told  them  he  was  willing 
the  imprisoned  members  should  be  admitted  to 
bail,  notwithstanding  their  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  declare  that  they  were  sorry  for  having  o£^deu 
him  3  and  he  also  told  them  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  and  prosecute 
them  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  answers  of  the 
judges,  who  felt  what  was  right,  but  who  were  not 
bold  enough  to  oppose  the  king,  did  not  give  entire 
sads&ction — for  Charles  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
their  "  oracles  and  rjddles.''^ 
•  Upon  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  pri- 
soners, who  had  been  already  thirty  weeks  in  close 
confinement,  without  resort  of  friends  or  family, 
debarred  from  the  use  of  books,  aaid  pen  and  ink, 
were  brought  into  court,  and  ordered  not  only  to 
find  bail  for  their  present  charge,  but  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour  in  future.  They  refused  to 
give  these  sureties,  but  ware  ready  with  bail  for 
their  appearance  to  answer  the  present  charge. 
The  judges  intimated  that  they  would  accept  the 
same  persons  both  for  sureties  and  bail ;  but  the 

•  Whitelock. 

i  Id.— SIkta  TrUi.— At  the  lane  Uma  M*  paltry  Irick  waa 
played  off  upon  othat  leaa  eonapieumu  notiaia.  "  Soma  oontublca 
and  other  maao  man,  coBntttad  by  tba  boaoeil.  and  bringing  tbair 
Aoiaaa  cmpom,  vara  reaorad  fcoai  jmnniraat  to  pnnaiTaot,  and 
could  have  no  benafit  oTtha  Um."—B'hit€Mt. 
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captives  were  determined  not  to  tie  their  own 
tongues  and  fetter  their  own  hands  by  making 
their  friends  answerable  upon  so  ticklish  a  poiat 
as  good  behaviour,  which  was  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  They  all  firmly  refused 
to  give  the  sureties  in  any  shape,  and  thereupon 
they  were  all  sent  back  to  the  Tower. 

The  attoniey-general  then  exhibited  an  informa- 
tion in  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Mr.  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Mr.  Valentine.  Sir  John 
was  chained  with  words  uttered  in  the  Commons' 
House,  and  particularly  with  saying  that  the  privy 
council  and  judges  had  conspired  to  trample  under 
foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject, — that  no  man  was 
ever  blasted  in  the  House  c^  Commons  but  a  curse 
fell  upon  him,  &c.  Hollis  and  Valentine  were 
charged  with  the  tumult  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  when  the  Speaker  was  forcibly  heU  down 
in  the  chair.  The  defendants  put  in  a  plea  except- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court : — "  Forasmudi," 
it  was  alleged,  "  as  these  offences  are  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  parliament,  they  ought  not  to 
be  punished  in  this  court,  or  any  other  except  in 
parliament."  The  judges,  upon  demurrer,  over- 
ruled this  plea,  and  the  prisoners  refused  to  put  in 
any  other.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  next  term 
jud^ent  waa  given  against  them  upon  a  nihil 
dicit  by  Mr.  Justice  Jones,  who  said, — "  We  will 
not  draw  the  true  liberties  of  parliament-men  into 
question,  to  wit,  for  such  matters  which  they  do 
or  ^>eak  in  a  parliamentary  manner ;  but,  in  this 
case,  Utere  was  a  coiupiracy  between  the  defend- 
anto  to  slander  the  state,  and  to  excite  sedition  and 
discord  between  the  king,  his  peers,  and  people ; 

and  this  was  not  a  parliamentary  course 

Members  have  no  privilege  to  speak  at  their  plea- 
sure.   The  parliament  is  an  high  court,  th««fore 
it  ought  not  to  be  disorderly,  but  ought  to  give 
good  example  to  other  courts.    If  a  judge  of  our 
oourt  shall  rail  at  the  state  or  clei^,  he  is  punish- 
able for  it.    A  member  of  the  parliament  may 
charge  any  great  officer  of  the  state  with  any  par- 
ticular oHence ;  but  this  was  a  malevolous  accusa- 
tion, in  the  generality,  against  all  the  officers  of 
state;  therefore  the  matter  contained  within  the 
information  is  a  great  offence,  and  punishable  in 
the  court."  But,  heavy  as  was  their  offence,  Jeoes 
assured  the  prisoners  that  their  punishment  should 
be  laid  on  "  with  a  light  hand ;"  and  then  he  deli- 
vered sentence, — "  I.  That  every  of  the  defendants 
shall  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure : 
Sir  John  Eliot  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  other  defendants  in  other  prisons. 
2.  That  none  of  them  shall  be  delivered  out  of 
prison  imtil  he  give  security  in  tliis  court  for  his 
good  behaviour,  and  have  made  submission  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence.     3.   Sir   Jolm 
Eliot,  inasmuch  as  we  think  him  the  greatest 
offender  and  the  ringleader,  shall  pay  to  the  king 
a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  Mr.  Hollis  a  fine  of  1000 
marks;  and  Mr.  Valentme,  because  he  is  of  less 
abiUty  than  the  rest,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  500/." 
And  to  all  this  all  the  other  justices,  with  one 
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KKt,  saeented  *      Long,  who  had  been  pricked 
*^  of  Wiltshire,   was  not  brought  into  the 
fs^  Bench  for  his  conduct  in  the  House,  but 
ktothe  Slai  Chamber,  for  attending  in  parliament 
'^*.\     itanhe  ■was  bound,  as  sheriff,  to  be  present  in  his 
*^".|    own  county.     This  was  a  reviral  of  an  old  ma- 
MEUvre,  and  people  understood  perfectly  well  that 
Long's  serere  sentence,  condemning  him  to  a  fine 
«f  2000  marks,  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleunre,  and  a  pablic  submission,  was  solely  on 
anxont  of  his  MhaTioiur  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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Frerioiuly  to  the  passing  of  these  tyrannical 
KBtences  against  members  of  parliament,  a  mer- 
dHBt  had  felt  the  mtbless  severity  of  the  court. 
Ridiard'  Chambers  was    summoned    before  the 
jtirj  cooncil  for  refining  to  pay  any  further  duty 
far  a  bale  of  eilks  than  might  be  demanded  by  law. 
The  bale  of  goods  had  been  seized  by  the  officers ; 
hot  diis  was  not  deemed  punishment  enough,  and 
Cfaarles  wanted  an  opportunity  to  restate  his  prin- 
dide,  in  scom  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  he 
coald  lay  on   duties  by  prerogatiTe.     Smarting 
nnder  his  wrongs,  and  foreseeing  the  deplorable 
oonaequences  that  must  ensue  if  this  arbitrary 
frinciple  were  established.    Chambers  told  the 
privy  council  "that  merchants  had  more  encou- 
ragement, and  were  [less  screwed  and  wrung,  in 
Turkey  than  in  £ngland."     For  these  words  an 
information  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber;   and  that  detestable  court,  declaring 
ibelf  of  opinion  that  the  words  were  intended  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  the  happy  govern- 
swni  under  which  they  lived  was  worse  than  a 
Tarkish  tyranny,  forthwith  sentenced  Chambers  to 
pay  a  fine  of  2000  J.,  and  to  sign  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  had  spdcen  Sie  words  insolently, 
contemptuously,    seditiously,    falsely,  and  mali- 
ckwaly.    The  honest  merchant  signed  the  paper ; 
bat  it  was  to  this  effect : — ^"  All  the  above  contents 
■ad  snbniission,  I,  Richard  Chambers,  do  utterly 
abhor  and  detest,  as  most  unjust  and  false,  and 
■ever  till  death  will  acknowledge  any  part  thereof." 
And  being  a  devout  man,  a  puritan  or  precisian, 
he  subjoined  several  texts  of  scripture,  one  of 
which  was, — "  Woe  unto  them  that  devise  iniquity, 
bccante  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand."    His 
&ie  was  immediately  esbeated  into  the  Exchequer, 
where  he  pleaded  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes 
against  the  fine  by  the  king  and  his  council,  it  not 
hong  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers;  but  the 
haioos  wouM  not  suffer  his  plea  to  be  filed.   Afler- 
wnds  Chambers  brought  his  Habeas  Corpus,  but 
Ihejadges  remanded  him;  and  after  twelve  years' 
■tptisonment,  and  a  long  waiting  for  satisfaction 
ftr  hia  losses  from  the  Long  Parliament,  this 
dMnpion  and  martyr  of  law  and  right  died  at  last 
iiwaatt 

Evervthing  now  went  to  spread  the  conviction 
ttat  cWles  intended  to  throw  off  for  ever  the 
Rttiaiirt  of  pariiament,  and  to  rale  nndii^isedly 

•  Pari.  HM.— Knthwocth^i^Me  Trialfc 
t  WUtdack.— Siuhwottb. 
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as  an  absolute  king.  The  orthodox  pulpits  were 
made  to  shake  with  loud  expoundings  of  the  divine 
right;  and  about  this  time  a  pamphlet  was  put 
forth  advising  the  king  to  have  no  more  parlia- 
ments, recommending  to  him  the  example  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  had  put  down  parlia- 
ments in  that  kingdom,  and  submitting  a  regular 
scheme  of  despotism  to  be  upheld  by  a  miUtary 
police.*  But  still  there  were  circumstances  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  Charles  thought  rather 
of  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  by  winning 
over  some  of  its  most  influential  members,  than  of 
taking  the  more  desperate  step  alluded  to.  ■  Perhaps, 
however,  he  considered  the  services  of  such  eminent 
men  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
Noye,  and  Littleton,  to  be  worth  the  purchasing, 
parliament  or  no  parliament ;  for  the  country  con- 
tained none  more  able,  and  their  promptness  in 
apostatizing  gave  him  a  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  a 
sense  of  shame,  or  by  scruples  of  conscience,  from 
going  any  lengths  m  the  service  of  their  new 
master.  Wentworth,  the  most  renowned  of  the 
set,  had  gone  over  to  the  court  sMne  time  before 
this.  /UTter  being  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  the 
reformers  and  boldest  dedaimers  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — after  suffering  imprisonment  for  re- 
fiising  to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan, — this  emi- 
nent person,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  boasted 
his  descent,  by  bastardy,  from  the  royal  line  of 
the  Plantagenet?,  out  of  a  very  ignoble  rivalry, 
and  an  ambition  for  rank  and  titles  (even  his 
friends  could  find  out  no  purer  motives),  made  his 
peace  with  Buckingham  a  short  time  before  that 
favourite's  death,  and  sold  himself,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  court.  He  had  his  reward ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  it,  no  doubt,  served  as  a  decoy  to  other 
patriots  of  his  stamp.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wentworth ;  he  was 
caressed  b^  the  king;  he  was  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  Laud  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1628  he  was 
made  a  viscount  and  lord  president  of  what  was 
called  the  Court  of  York,  or  the  Council  of  the  North. 
From  the  first  moment  he  obtained  power  he  used 
it  i^nst  his  former  political  associates  without 
mercy  or  remorse ;  and  it  may  be  that,  from  that 
very  moment,  the  party  set  down  the  renegade  for 
a  sacrifice  whenever  the  wheel  of  fortune  should 
turn  in  their  favour.  The  indisputable  and  com- 
manding abilities  of  the  man  also  made  them  hate 
him  the  more  because  they  feared  him.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  though  a  spirited  debater  and  a  man  of 
talent,  had  been  known  for  some  time  to  be  without 
principle;  and,  upon  being  offiered  the  post  of 
Master  of  the  Rdls,  he  closed  at  once  with  the 

■  It  WM  ntoTsd,  bowcrat,  tb«t  thli  pieclaii*  production  vas  not 
written  tor  Chulet,  but  for  bb  fatber  Junn.  many  jemn  befure ;  and 
tbat  U  was  now  made  pnblte  and  '  bmUcd"  by  the  patriotle  party,  In 
order  to  pnt  their  follow^iaUeeU  on  their  Kuard  againat  the  eucroach- 
menti  of  deipatiim.  But  toe  pamphlet  acarcely  contained  a  prin- 
eiple  tbat  wa«  not  eberiehed,  and  even  acted  upon  more  or  lees 
openly,  eitber  now  or  soon  attetwards,  by  Charles,  and  Loud,  and 
Weetwimk.  At  court  tba  queen  was  constantly  talking  of  the  ditTer- 
(■cobetweeaanuJMai,  lilcetbs  kiniss  of  England,  and  a  rtal, 
mbtbty  kini^  Uk*  tbs  abaolat*  soneteigD*  of  her  own  country  and 
ftuDily. 
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bargain,  and  turned  round  upon  "the  vipers,"  as 
the  king  called  his  former  friends,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  Noye  and  Littleton,  both  distin- 
guished lawyers,  followed  the  same  course :  Noye 
was  made  attoniey- general,  Littleton  solicitor- 
general.  Being  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  explain, 
and  stretch  the  prerogative,  they  did  that  work 
apparently  without  a  blush  at  the  recollections 
which  were  but  as  of  yesterday,  when  they  com- 
bated for  the  rights  of  parliament  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  There  was  no  new  king's  favourite 
in  lieu  of  Buckingham,  for  the  Earl  of  Holland 
was  rather  the  favourite  pf  the  queen  (scandal  said 
her  paramour)  than  of  Charles.  Holland,  how- 
ever, like  the  extravagant  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
had  a  seat  at  the  council-table,  where  also  sat  the 
pompous  and  empty-headed  Arundel,  earl  marshal; 
the  contemptible,  hoi»e-whipped  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery; his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and 
the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  who,  one  and  all,  thought  more 
of  pleasure  than  of  .business,  and  were  content  that 
the  king  should  ruin  himself  or  the  nation,  pro- 
vided they  could  have  their  enjoyments.  Charles's 
two  secretaries  of  state  at  this  time  were  Sir  John 
Coke  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton ;  his  chancellor,  or 
rather  lord-keeper,  was  Lord  Coventry ;  his  lord 
privy  seal  the  Earl  of  Manchester;  and  his  lord- 
treasurer  the  Lord  Weston,  whom  Eliot  had  de- 
nounced in  the  last  session  as  the  great  enemy  of 
the  commonwealth.  But  all  these  counsellors 
together  had  not  the  power  over  the  king  of  Went- 
worth  and  Laud.  The  rise  of  the  churchman  had 
been  forwarded  rather  than  checked  by  tiie  assas- 
sination of  his  great  patron  Buckingham.  Charles 
knew  that  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
for  the  duke,  and  guiding  him  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness :  he  called  Laud  into  the  privy  council,  and  pro- 
mised to  raise  him  to  the  primacy  as  soon  as  it  should 
Please  heaven  to  remove  old  Archbishop  Abbot, 
t  should  seem  that,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  the 
sympathies  of  the  king  and  bishop  chimed  together 
wondrously  well ;  and  that,  while  Laud  adored  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  Charles  embraced  with  the 
leal  of  a  crusader  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  coerce 
the  faith  of  his  people.  Between  them  they  would 
have  allowed  no  liberty  to  men  either  in  their 
bodies  and  goods,  or  in  their  souls  and  consciences. 
It  was  this  union  of  the  two  tyrannies  that  hurried 
on  the  crisis.  To  the  civil  despotism  singly,  and 
as  exercised  by  Charles,  the  English  people  might 
possibly  have  submitted  some  while  longer  {  but 
the  scourge  of  Laud  lashed  them  into  a  fiiry. 

All  this  time  England  was  at  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and,  in  effect,  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  so  insignificant  were  the  events  that 
rose  out  of  this  state  of  hostility,  compared  with 
the  events  at  home  which  signalised  the  struggle 
between  the  sovereign  and  people,  that  the  minutest 
historians  scarcely  devote  a  page  to  them.  Indeed, 
without  any  comparison  with  the  important  trans- 
actions at  home,  the  warlike  operations  in  which 
the  English  were  actively  concerned  were  paltry 
and  honourless  in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  little 


more  than  an  exhibition  of  Charles's  weakneas. 
With  France  he  bad  gone  to  war  without  reason, 
and  he  was  glad  to  make  a  peace  without  honour, 
abandoning  the  French  Protestants  to  their  fate, 
and  scarcely  mentioning  the  cause  of  his  uster  and 
brother-in-law  tlie  Palatine.  This  peace  with 
France  was  made  public  in  the  spring  of  1629, 
and  in  the  following  year  Charles,  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  wife,*  who  would  have 
prolonged  the  war,  because  France  was  still  at  war 
with  Spain  and  the  whole  House  of  Austria,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  the  pacification  of 
King  James  being  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  treaty. 

But  the  other  belligerents  on  the  continent  were 
carrying  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  arose 
out  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,  with  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  Lion  of  the  North  had  started 
fi'om  his  lair, — Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  most  war- 
like sovereign,  and  perhaps  the  very  best  general 
of  his  time,  had  crossed  the  Baltic  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1630,  and  rushed  into  Germany  f^ir  the 
support  of  Protestantism  and  the  humhlins  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  A  series  of  most  brilliant 
victories  was  obtained  by  the  daring  Swede,  who 
was  in  close  league  not  only  with  the  Frotestauta 
of  the  empire,  but  with  the  French,  who,  guided 
by  the  bold  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now 
omnipotent  in  France,  stretched  their  arms  in  all 
directions,  across  the  Alps,  the^  Pyreitees,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  Savoy  was  not  only  overrun,  but 
almost  entirely  conquered ;  and  in  Italy  the  car- 
dinal dictated  terms  to  the  pope,  who,  as  much  out 
of  necessity  as  out  of  incUnation,  had  adhered  to 
the  House  of  Austria  and  to  the  emperor,  whawas 
considered  as  waging  a  religious  war  against  here- 
tics. .  When  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  the  power  of  the 
emperor  was  almost  everywhere  predominant  Hia 
generals,  the  ferocious  Tilly,  the  bloody  Pa(^n- 
heim,  the  ambitious  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and 
Wallenstein,  in  whom  all  these  qualities  were  united 
in  their '  extreme  proportions,  had  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Protestant  states,  and  laid  waste,  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty,  the  territories  of 
friends  and  foes.  Wallenstein  had  been  removed 
from  command  by  the  jealous  fears  of  Ferdinand, 
who  at  one  time  fancied  that  the  fortunate  and 
aspiring  general  aimed,  if  not  at  the  imperial 
crown,  at  the  old  crown  of  Bohemia ;  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  was  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  had  helped  to  win  from  his 
cousin  Frederick;  but  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  were 
still  in  the  field  with  a  vast  army  of  veteran  troops, 
so  flushed  with  their  many  recent  victories,  that 

*  **  Sir  Francis  Cottinxton  went  towards  Portsmontbi  on  hia  am- 
bassage  (to Madrid),  on  Monday  that  wpi^k.  and  was  now  at  Spgth 
really  Rone.  mauKre  the  French  ambassador*  who,  with  aft  th« 
strength  he  bad.  opposed  his  Journey,  and  used  the  qii«en*s  aeeist- 
■ttce  therein ;  so  tlut,  when  Sir  ftancis  Cottington  came  to  take  his 
lean  of  her,  and  to  know  what  seniee  her  matast]*  weidd  be  pleaaed 
to  command  him  to  lier  sister,  [she]  answetvd  him  at  1  to!d  you  in 
my  last.  And,  then,  wb«n  ah*  coda  not  prevail  with  his  majeety  to 
cross  the  ambaiuge,  she  shed  tenn  in  aagei,"— ibode. 
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ftcjcdkd  dienuelTeB  ioTincible.    But  they  were 
wm  fiwnd  to  be  no  match  for  the  highly  disci- 

eied,  hardy  troops  from  old  Scandinavia,  led  on 
t  hero  and  a  great  tactician.    F^m  Pomerania 
mi  Mecklenburg,  -where  the  fortresses  and  towns 
nbmitted  to  bim  as  soon  as  he  approached,  Gus- 
t«TO5  AdoIphuB  entered  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
hirg.  and  forced  Tilly  to  retire  upon  the  Elbe. 
The  courticTB  at  Vienna  told  the  emperor  that  the 
S*ede  was  but  a  king  of  snow,  who  would  melt 
away  as  he  apprtncbed  the  south ;  but  the  Swede 
continued  his  onward  course,  and  there  was  no 
mdting  away,  or,  if  there  was,  it  was  of  that  nature 
*liich  releases  the  avalanche  from  the  mountain, 
tv  thooder  through  and  overwhelm    the  valley 
beneath.    The  only  event  that  clouded  the  joy  and 
Rictess  of  the  Protestants  was  the  capture  of  the 
rich  and  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
eftrted    by  Tilly    and    Pappenheim  while   the 
Swedes  were  occupied  in  another  direction.    The 
ferocious  Tilly  let  loose  his  wild  Croats,  Walloons, 
and  Pandours  upon  the  devoted  citizens,  who  were 
mnsacred  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  When 
they  had  sacked  the  richest  houses  they  set  fire  to 
the  rest,  and,  a  violent  wind  rising,  the  whole  town 
was  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  which  consumed  both 
qnick  and  dead.     In  less  than  twelve  hours  one  of 
die  finest  cities  of -Germany  was  reduced  to  an 
msightly  heap  of  Auns  and  ashes,  and  30,000  of 
its  iodastrious  inh^itants  had  perished  by  differ- 
ent kinds  of  deaths,  but  all  horrible.    Such  a 
tragedy  .bad  not  oflen  been  perpetrated  in  modern 
wars  :    the   sack  of  Magdeburg  excited    horror 
tfaraoehoat  die  civilized  world ;  but  the  Protestants 
conMied  themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  must  be 
fclknred  by  the  curse  of  the  Almighty, — and,  in 
faet,  it  was  the  hist  of  the  emperor's  successes  in 
this  war.    We  are  called  upon  to  mention  the 
moral  and  devout  bearing  of  the  victorious  Swedes, 
both  because  it  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
becasM,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  became  the 
model  oiftiiat  English  army  which  terminated  the 
dril  war.     In  the  imperial  army,  which  also  pro- 
fessed to  fight  for  the  blessed  cause  of  religion,  there 
re%ned  only  immorality,  lust,  cruelty,  ana  disregard 
of  idl  the  virtues  and  decencies  of  life :  in  the  army 
of  GtKtavns,  on  the  contrary,  every  fault  was 
ponislied  with  severity ;  but,  above  all,  blasphemy, 
violence  to  women,  stealing,  gaming,  and  nghting 
<inels.     Simplicity  also  of  manners  and  habits  was 
commanded  by  the  military  laws  of  Sweden ;  and 
in  the  whole  camp,  and  even  in  the  king's  tent, 
there  was  neither  silver  nor  gold  plate.     The  eye 
of  the  sovereign  observed  as  carefully  the  morals 
of  his  troops  as  their  bravery.     Every  regiment 
WM  obliged  to  form  itself  in  a  circle  round  its 
cha^ain  for  momii^  and  evening  prayers;  and 
this  pious  act  was  then  performed  in  the  open 
air.» 

It  was  in  die  month  of  November,  1630,  that 
Chdes  ngaei  his  solemn  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spun.    Plulip,  not  in  the  treaty,  but  in  a  private 

•  SchiDer*f  HMory  of  On  Thinjr  Y«an*  War. 


letter,  promised  Charles  to  restore  to  his  brother^ 
in-law,  the  Palatine,  such  parts  of  his  territories 
(they  must  have  been  verr  inconsiderable)  as  were 
then  occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  with  his  near  relative,  the  emperor, 
to  reinstate  the  expelled  prince  as  he  was  before 
his  acceptance  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  And 
Charles,  as  a  fitting  return,  entered  upon  a  secret 
contract,  whereby  he  agreed  to  unite  his  arms  with 
those  of  Spain  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  which  his  great  predecessor 
Elizabeth  had  so  largely  contributed  to  free  from 
the  oppressive  Spanish  yoke.  Charles,  as  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  was  to  have  and  to  hold  Zealand  and 
other  territories.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  this 
precious  scheme  before,  when  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  at  Madrid  wooing  the  Infanta.  But 
now  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the  agreement  was 
signed  by  Charles's  ambassador,  Cottington,  and 
by  Olivares,  who  was  still  the  favourite  and  prime 
minister  in  Spain.  All  this  had  been  done  in  the 
closest  secrecy, — not  a  breath  of  the  mystery  had 
got  abroad ;  but  Charles,  seeing  the  violence  of 
his  Protestant  subjects,  even  when  they  knew 
nothing  of  this  projected  league  with  papists  against 
a  Protestant  people,  might  easily  divine  what 
would  be  thdr  fury  when  the  scheme  should  be 
broached  and  carried  into  operation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  this  consideration  which  induced  him 
to  hesitate.in  ratifying  the  agreement  which  he  had 
allowed  his  minister  to  sign.  Thereupon  Philip, 
of  course,  considered  himself  freed  from  the  pro- 
mises he  had  made  concerning  the  Palatine.  A 
few  months  after  Charles  went  into  a  project  the 
very  reverse  of  that  he  had  recently  entertained. 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  which  remained  to  Spain 
and  the  pope  after  so  many  years  of  sanguinary 
warfare,  had  become  the  scenes  of  discontent ;  or, 
at  least,  a  certain  party  had  conceived  the  notion 
of  erecting  them  into  independent  states.  The 
King  of  England  forthwith  dispatched  to  them  Sir 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  a  good 
painter,  a  distinguished  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  an 
excellent  penman,  and  a  very  accomplished  man  of 
business  or  intrigue,  who  had  passed  from  the 
service  of  Buckingham  into  that  of  Charles.  On 
the  I4th  of  August,"  1632,  Gerbier,  writing  from 
Brussels,  informed  bis  employer  that  those  states, 
perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  able 
to  defend  them  and  their  religion,  were  determined 
to  make  themselves  free  states,  drive  out  the  Spa- 
niards, contract  alliances  with  their  neighbours, 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Hollanders.  He 
assured  Charles  that  he  had  not  failed  to  have  a 
careful  eye  thereunto",  that  nothing  might  be  neg- 
lected which  concerned  his  majesty's  glory  and 
the  interest  of  his  kingdoms,  and  that  he  had  acted 
his  part  without  putting  himself  too  forward, 
merely,  as  it  were,  hearkening  to  what  passed. 
The  Infanta  and  the  Spanish  council,  he  said, 

*  From  an  aUuiion  in  thU  lettsr  to  a  pravioui  di<p«lchi  it  appon 
tliBt  Ombier  had  been  at  liia  scotat  vork  arer  ainca  tlia  month  of 
Juna.— Hardwtcta  Stale  Poftn. 
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vere  already  greatly  alarmed  and  on  tlie  alert,  for 
tbey  had  received  advertisements  from  England, 
from  one  Nicolaldy  and  another,  that  those  states 
were  resolved  to  shake  off  the  Spaniards  and  make 
themselves  free.    "  The  Infenta,"  continues  Ger^ 
bier,  "  showed  tlie  said  letters  to  Sir  Peter  Ru- 
bens, '«\(ho  told  me  that  they  bore  such  information  as 
■would  hazard  the  lives  of  many  in  these  countries." 
The  French  had  been  already  in  this  field  of  in- 
trigue, ofiering  assistance ;  for  it  was  an  idea  among 
them  at  least  as  old  aa  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  if 
not  of  Louis  XI.,  that  the  Rhine  was  the  proper 
and  natural  frontier  to  their  fine  kingdom,  and 
nobody  better  understood  how  to  work  by  indirect 
means  than  Cardinal  Richelieu.     The  party  with 
whom  Gerbier  was  intriguing  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  indeed,  suspected  that  the  French  aimed 
at  a  conquest,  nor  were  they  less  suspicious  of  the 
intentions  of  their  neighbours  the  Hollanders,  who 
also  had  offered  them  assistance.     These  par- 
ticulars, Gerbier  says,  were  communicated  to  him 
by  a  person  in  disguise,  who  had  chosen  an  hour 
in  the  night  for  the  dangerous  conference,  and  who 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  man  of  high  rank. 
*'  He  spoke  to  me,"  continues  the  secret  agent, 
,"  as  in  the  name  of  a  whole  body  which  aimed  to 
be  supported  by  an  alliance  with  Enriand,  to 
counterba,lance  France,  who,  instead  of  a  con- 
federacy, prepared  means  to  bring  these  provinces 
into  subjection ;  which  to  prevent,  the  support  of 
England  was  conceived  to  be  the  strongest  remedy, 
and  therefore  it  was  desired  I  should  procure, 
under  your  majesty's  hand  and  seal,  power  to  hear 
(under  profound  secret)  what  was  ao  considerable, 
that,  showing  my  authorization,  and  engaging  my 
word  for  "secrecy,  I  might  know  not  only  the  party, 
but  be  sure  it  was  no  French."    The  party,  how- 
ever, were  no  patriots,  for  one  of  the  first  of  their 
proposals  was  to  obtain  for  themselves  English 
court  distinctions, — ^ribbons  and  garters.*    "  I  was 
very  attentive,"  says  Gerbier,  "unto  this  dis- 
course, my  mind  still  fixed  on  the  proverb  Dif- 
fidenlia  est  mater  prvdeniiee,  not  being  certain 
but  that  this  person  might  be  set  on  purposely  to 
sound  me,  if  England  was  desirous  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  government,     '\^^lerefore  my 
first  answer  was  with  admiration,  feigning  not  well 
at  first  to    comprehend  their   design,  and  with 
much  .difficulty  these  high  resolutions,  less  their 
Euccess,  considered  the  tioubles  past  and  present 
amongst  them,  intimating  thereby  that  I  lived  not 
here  to  forge  factions;  but  that,  withal,  England 
ought  to  be  accounted  as  their  best  and  most  con- 
siderable neighbourhood,  both  for  its  situation, 
strength  by  sea,  commerce,  and  affection  of  the 
people,  who  have  always  lived  in  good  intelligence 
with  these  countries,  being  from  France  whence 

•  "  This  pjirtx  (m  the  nid  person  to)d  me)  beinf  la  no  siull 
TOulaUon  wlih  the  othn  Ibr  points  of  honours,  expadlaz  ■•  \»n 

wHh  the  FI«M«,  diey  mlnht  have  to  wear  the  Garter,  as  a  mark  of 
dependency  of  huwutt,  and  to  be  «T*n  with  those  who  should  be 
bononrod  with  the  order  of  the  Holy  ahost,"  —  0«r)i«r'f  LMtr 


all  the  attrs  proceed,  as  the  histories  do  bear 

record.    The  said    posen    premised  dien  that, 

upon  the  procuring  of  my  authorization,  he  would 

make  known  himielf,  desiring  that  no  time  might 

be  lost.     Considering,  therefore,  the  advantages 

your  majesty  might  reap  herelrf,  and,  on  the  other 

part,  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  your  majesty 

that  France  should  procure  a  primitive  alliance 

with  these  states,  if  not  the  conquest,  which  would 

render  France  too  potent  a  neighbour,  I  thought 

fitting  to  advertise  your  majesty  thereof  in  these 

terms,  and  believe  your  majesty  will  approve  diat, 

upon  this  consideration,  I  set  down  those  of  Queen 

Elizabeth  in  the  years  1516, 1511,  and  1518,  who, 

by  a  singular  prudence,  laboured  to  hinder  tliis 

people  from  casting  themseives  under  the  pre* 

tection  of  France.  .  .  And  seeing  the  lives  of 

great  persons  might  run  hazard  by  the  discovery  of 

these  iles^ns,  I  find  myself  bound  in  diarity  and 

loyalty  not  to  communicate  them  any  farther  than 

to  your  majesty,  who  may  impart  them  unto  your 

prudent  council,  as  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  be 

thought  fitting,  it  being  the  request  made  by  the 

secret  party.    Your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 

weigh  the  gkjry  which  will  redound  unto  your 

majesty  from  this  alliance,  which,  excluding  the 

Spaniards  finr  ever  fr«m  this  part  of  the  woiid, 

will  serve  as  an  assured  rampart  to  other  countries, 

neighbours,  and  allies  of  your  majesty,  and  fice 

them  from  any  change  or  invasion."     Gterbier 

went  on  to  give  the  king  more  particuliurs  toudiing 

"  the  great  business,"  telling  him  how  cautious  be 

had  been  to  prevent  all  subject  of  suspicion  in  the 

King  of  Spain's  ministers,  and  how  he  had  been 

continually  pressed  by  the  person  in  disguise  to 

know  whether  they  could  count  upon  Charles's 

assistance.     He  said  that  there  were  only  some  six 

thousand  men,   Spaniards  and   Italians,  in   the 

country;  and  that,  as  for  the  Walloons,  who  made 

ten  thousand  men,  they  would  not  fight  for  Spain 

when  it  shonld  come  to  the  push;  but  Charles 

must  make  haste,  for  the  Hollanders  were  very 

anxious    to    intermeddle.     Charles  immediatelr 

replied  by  letter,  wriilen  secretly,  and  all  in  his 

own  hand.    The  business,  he  said,  was  so  great 

that,  merely  to  manage  it,  he  was  forced  to  trust 

somebody,  but,  as  secrecy  was  especially  necessary, 

he  had  only  trusted  Secretary  Coke.    He  told 

Gerbier  that,  as  he  was  in  peace  and  frieodriiip 

with  the  Ring  of  Spain,  it  would  be  against  both 

honour  and  ccmscience  if,  without  any  just  cause 

or  quarrel,  he  debaudied  his  subjects  ftxjm  their 

allegiance.    "But,"  continued  the  king,  "  since 

I  see  B  likelihood  (ahnost  m  necessity)  that  his 

Flanders  sul^ects  must  fiill  into  some  oAer  king's 

or  state's  protection,  and  that  I  am  offered,  without 

the  least  intimation  of  mine,  to  hare  a  share  tha«- 

in,  the  second  consideration  is,  that  it  were    a 

great  imprudence  in  me  to  let  slip  this  oocaaion 

whereby  I  m«y  both  advantage  myself  and  hkider 

the  overflowing  greatness  of  my  neig^bom*."     He 

was  willing,  he  luiid,  to  take  the  protection   of 

tlieee  people  into  his  hands,  as  they  flew  to  him 
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wdnut  hifl  seeking :  if  lie  did  net  protect  them 
otocmald;  ud  the  King  of  Spam,  instead  of 
ban;  offended,  ought  to  be  pleased;  for  if  he, 
Qariea,  did  not  interfeie,  Uien  the  Statea  would  iall 
ioto  the  handa  of  Philip's  enemies  or  lehels.    "  And 
I       liierefoie,"   ciHitiuued  the  ro]^!   casuist,   "  upon 
jnat  considenitioii  I  have  seat  you  power  to  treat 
viA  these  disguised  persone,  and  do  hereby  au- 
thoiise  70a  to  promise  them,  in  my  name,  pro- 
tcetign  againat  aoybedy  but  the  King  of  Spain,  aad 
(a  defend  dwm  iroiu  him  and  all  the  world  dse 
fran  injuries."     This  letter,  with  a  connnigsioB  to 
Gdiiier,  was  enckeed  in  a  dispatch  written  by 
Secretary  Coke,  who  told  the  agent  that  the  com- 
■isskm  was  as  full  as  could  t«  expected,  seaecy 
[      BBt  now  pennkting  ntore  formalities.     "  if  our  in> 
fractions,"  said  the  secretary,   "will  be  made 
BMce  pasticukr  and  full  when  the  parties  discover 
tbemseWes,  and  when  you  send  word  what  they 
oger  aod  what  they  rctiuire."    On  the  24th  of 
Septen^cr  Secretary  Coke  wrote  again  to  instruct 
;      lum  how  to  convince  the  Catholic  Sutea  of  Flanders 
I      aad  BnibBBt  that  France  was  not  to  be  thought  o^ 
sod  that  England  was  their  surest  refuge,  which 
wonld  best  agree  both  with  their  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal   estates,  "  both  which,"  cwatinues  the 
secretary,  running  in  seardi  of  ailments  to  prove 
how  nicely  and  nearly  the  Ai^liun  Church  could 
sgree  with  the  Roman,  "  you  must  endeavour  to 
penoade  to  be  of  the  same ;  for  their  churchmen, 
yoQ  say,  are  the  most  active  for  this  chaise,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  scandal  of  religion,  they  would 
have  expressed  themselvn  for  a  treaty  wiui  Eng- 
land before  others. .  .  Yet  En^nd,  in  respect  of 
religion,  is  far  more  proper  for  them  to  join  withal 
than  the  Seven  United  Provinces  can  be;  for, 
howsoever  of  late  they  have  given  their  nei^bouxs 
a  specions  ;  freedom  of  the  Catholic  religion,  yet 
they  have  reserved  in  eveiy  town  a  free  church  for 
their  own  profession;  and  what  distraction  their 
oontiiMied  intercourse  with  such  a  mixture  would 
breed  may  easily  be  conceived.    Whereas,  no  such 
efieet  can  be  feared  from  the  English,  who,  as  they 
ngoy  at  home  their  honoura,  frenlom,  and  estates, 
without  di&rence,  so  much  less  will  trouble  or 
restrain  men's  consciences  abroad ;  nor  are  so  in> 
coqraiate  by  language,  or  by  general  resort  to  that 
nation,  that  they  can  be  capable  to  make  any 
diSBge."    These  were  most  lame  and  absolutely 
decrepit  arguments,  but  those  which  followed  were 
perhaps  somewhat  more  convincing  to  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
who  had  «  profound  abhorrence  of  the  poverty  and 
political  insignificance  of  churchmen  in  Holland. 
"Bat,"  contiwies  the  secretary,  "what  is  more 
esBsideraUe,  churchmen  amongst  the  States  have 
no  part  in  the  gevcnmient  or  in  the  laws ;  neither 
in  their  elders  comport  with  our  hierasqby  of  arch- 
Ushsps,    bishops,    deans,     canons, .  and    perish 
cnralcs;  and,  which  doth  yet  debase  them  more, 
they  thore  possess  neither  g)«be-landa  nor  tithes, 
BR  other  stable  rrrenoes,  hut  depend  altogether 
upon  Yolantary  coDtdbaticma,  whtcb  will   bring 


their  nch  deny  in  abort  time  to  a  very  mean  and 
poor  estate.    These  differences  jou  must  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  their  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not 
so  mortified  that  they  will  not  take  their  own  in- 
tetests  to  heart,  and  prefer  our  alliance  in  respect 
thereof."     Having  thus  arranged  for  the  clergy. 
Secretary  Coke,  who,  no  doubt,  wrote  under  the 
dictation  of  Charles,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
nobility,  bidding  Oerbier  to  declare  to  them  at 
large,  and  on  all  occasions,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  them  to  adhere  to  a  potent  king  like 
the  King  of  England  than  to  a  popular  and  factious 
government  like  that  of  the  Hollanders,  "  Amongst 
thaie  boors"  continues  the  secretary,  "where  all 
are  equal  and  capable  of  the  highest  places,  their 
honours  and  degrees  can  have  no  pre-eminence, 
hut  be  subject  to  the  afironts  of  the  baser  sort, 
without  civility  or  respect,   which  noble  minds 
cannot  endure."    From  the  nobility  he  passed  to 
the  merchants  and  base  traders,  and  from  these  to 
the  native  soldiery,  telling  Gerbier  how  to  deal 
with  these  classes  in  order  to  draw  them  to  the 
king's  interest.    "  But,"  said  Coke,  "  in  conclu- 
sion, because  the  Spaniards  are  not  yet  excluded, 
you  most  not,  by  a  total  adhering  to  the  faction, 
either  cry  down  their  authority  or  neglect  their 
interests,  who  may  well  be  able  to  do  that  there  for 
us  which  they  cannot  for  themselves ;  and,  when 
they  perceive  they  cannot  help  themselves,   and 
that  they  must  quit  their   hold,  will    probably 
incline  rather  to  deposit  their  right  in  our  hands 
(chiefly  the  sea-towns)  than  to  suffer  their  rebels 
or  Uieir  opposites  to  carry  them  by  force.    In 
this  vour  dexterity  must  be  employed  rather  in 
drawing  on  overtures  from  themselves  than  in  offer- 
ing propositions."     This  underhand  negociation 
was  prolonged  through  many  months,  the  King  of 
England  wishing  the  conspirators  to  declare  ueir 
country  independent,  and  the  conspirators  wishing 
him  to  give  them  something  more  than  generu 
and  vague  promises.     At  last  the  Spanish  court, 
which  had  some  clue  to  the  secret  correspondence 
from  the  beginning,  discovered  the  whole,*  and 
reinforced  its  army  in  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  and 
thereupon  the  plot  fell  to  the  ground.    If  such 
proceedings  had  taken  place  between  private  in- 
dividuals, no  one  would  hesitate  as  to  the  proper 
epithet  to  be  applied  to  them ;  but  they  had  been 
so  common  between  kings  and  governments,  that 
we  think  Charles's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
been  censured  with  undue  severity.    He  acted  pre- 
cisely as  the  great  Elizabeth  would  have  done; 
and  even  at  a  much  later  and  morally  better  age, 
English  statesmen  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
as  much  in  the  same  dark  manner  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  other  states,  and  more  especially 
to  prevent  the  French   from  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  Low  Countries.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Charles  had  been  that  high  model  of 
religion  and  sanctity,  probity  aad  honout,  which 
some  have  tried  to  repnttnt  him,  we   should 
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hardly  have  found  him  engaged  in  auch  a 
acheme. 

Charles  now  condnded,  or  rather  raiewed,  a 
treaty  with  Gustavua  Adolphua,  and  undertook  to 
send  Btx  thouiand  men  to  join  that  victorioua 
sovereign  in  the  heart  of  Qermany.  But,  as  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war  with  the  emperor,  he 
thought  it  proper  and  delicate  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  this  force  was  raised  in  Scotland  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  his  own  account,  and 
without  the  king's  knowledge.  When  Hamilton 
was  getting  ready,  Donald,  LiDrd  Reay,  and  Major 
BorthWick  accused  the  marquis  of  raising  troops 
to  usurp  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Reay  said  that 
this  plot  was  discovered  to  him  by  one  Ramsay, 
and  Borthwick  said  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  one  Meldrum.  Neither  of  the  accusers 
had  any  witnesses  to  produce,  but  Lord  Reay  pro- 
posed having  recourse  to  the  now  antiquated  bar- 
barism of  a  trial  by  single  combat,  wid  challenged 
Ramsay,  who  denied  having  made  any  such  com- 
munication to  his  lordship  as  was  alleged.  Ram- 
say was  as  ready  to  fight  as  Reay  ;  and  a  court  of 
chivahy  was  regularly  constituted  to  arrange  and 
witness  the  combat,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, as  earl  marshal,  was  to  preside.  But,  when 
everything  was  ready,  the  king  revoked  his  com- 
mission, and  the  ahsiu^  proceeding  was  aban- 
doned.* The  original  charge,  which  was  in  itself 
scarcely  less  ridiculous,  originated  in  the  malice  of 
Lord  Ochiltrie  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston, 
who  was  very  jealous  of  Hamilton's  infiuence  at 
court,  for,  next  to  Wentworth  and  Laud,  the 
marquis  was  supposed  to  be  "  closest  with  the 
king."  Hamilton  had  already  embarked  with  his 
little  army, — "  but  so  little  care  was  taken  of  pro- 
visions and  accommodations  for  his  men  that  they 
were  brought  into  a  sick  and  shattered  condition, 
so  that  they  mouldered  away  in  a  short  time ;  and 
the  marquis  was  forced  to  return  to  England  with- 
out gaining  any  great  renown  by  this  action, 
wherein  he  neither  did  service  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  nor  to  himself,  or  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  Germany ."t  When  Hamilton  returned,  Charles 
received  ram  into  as  great  favour  and  trust  as 
ever. 

We  cannot  condense  half  of  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  home  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  of  1629  and  the  calling  that  of 
1640, — circumstances  which  discontented  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  and  which  gave  zeal  to  the 
timid  or  lukewarm,  fury  to  the  zealots.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, the  most  important  of  these  provocations. 
In  contempt  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  king 
persisted  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  even 
augmenting  the  rates  on  sundry  kinds  of  goods, 
and  ordering  that  the  goods  of  such  as  refused 
payment  should  be  instantly  seized  and  sold.  The 
Commons,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  denounced 
the  man  as  a  traitor  that  should  pay  these  illegal 
taxes.    And,  at  the  same  time  tluit  Charles  thus 
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availed  hinuelf '  of  tiie  resources  of  modem  com- 
merce, he  arbitrarily  revived  certain  feudal  uses 
or  abuses.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  when  their 
poverty  obscured  their  chivalry,  had  introduced 
the  practice  of  summoning  their  military  tenants, 
worth  20{.  per  annum,  to  receive  at  their  bands 
the  coetly  honour  of  knighthood :  many  dedined 
this  honour,  and  were  allowed  to  compound  b^ 
paying  a  moderate  fine.  Elizabeth  and  James  had 
both  availed  themselves  of  this  andent  pveroga- 
tive ;  and  the  change  in  the  value  of  monev  ren- 
dered it  more  oppressive  than  formerly,  though 
only  persons  esteemed  worth  40/.  per  annum  wer« 
now  subjected  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in 
James's  time,  the  sherifiiB  purposely  neglected  to 
serve  these  writs,  and  many  persons,  when  they 
were  served,  took  no  notice  of  them;  but  now 
Charles  appointed  a  regular  commission  to  attend 
solely  to  ihis  vexatious  method  of  raising  money ; 
and  these  commissioners  called  upon  all  landed 
proprietors,  rated  at  40/.,  to  pay  their  fines  for  not 
being  knighted.  When  any  resistance  was  o€fered, 
the  parties  were  dragged  into  the  expensive  law- 
courts,  and  there  invariably  cast,  and  forced  to 
pay,  or  thrown  into  prison.  ■  Nor  was  tiiere  any- 
fixed  rule  or  rate ;  for,  when  any  man  ma  a  known 
puritan  or  predsian,  or  otherwise  obnoxious  to  ihc 
court,  he  was  made  to  pay  a  great  deal  more-  lion 
another.  Nor  was  the  practice  limited  to  those 
who  were  liable  as  military  or  feudal  teaaats : 
lessees,  who  held  no  land  by  any  such  tenure; 
merchants  whose  fortunes  had  risen  ftdm  bales  of 
goods,  and  not  from  the  sword  or  lan<»,  were  called 
upon  to  pay,  were  prosecuted  and  persecuted.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more  efiective 
method  of  indisposing  that  numerous  and  inflaen- 
tial  class  of  the  lesser  landholders  and  country 
gentlemen.  It  is  said  that  100,000/.  were  thus 
screwed  and  squeezed  out  of  the  subject;  and  the 
king  preferred  this  method  to  meeting  and  agreeing 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  intoler-' 
able  sufferings  of  the  people  had  arisen  in  the  old 
time  firom  the  atrocious  game  or  forest  laws.  This 
bloody  and  disgraceful  code  had  been  allowed  in 
good  part  to  drop  into  desuetude,  but  Charles 
resolved  to  revive  at  least  all  such  parts  of  it  as 
might  tend  to  the  increase  of  his  revenue.  The 
Earl  of  Holland  was  appointed  to  hold  a  coort  for 
the  recovery  of  the  king's  forestal  rights,  or  those 
lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  ro;^  chaces. 
In  this  manner  people  were  driven  from  many 
tracts  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  long  occu- 
pied as  their  own ;  gentlemen's  estates  were  en- 
croached upon,  and,  as  the  king  was  the  litigant, 
the  opposite  party,  even  if  he  gained  his  cause, 
which  in  such  circumstances  he  had  but  slight 
chance  of  doing,  was  distsessed  or  ruined  by  the 
costs  of  the  action,  whidi  he  had  to  pay  whether 
he  was  the  loser  or  the  winner.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  was  reduced  almost  to  poverty  by  « 
decision  which  deprived  him  of  his  estate  adjoin- 
ing the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  In  Essex  the 
toyal  forests  grew  so  luge,  that  people  said  thcr 
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had  iwaUmred  up  the  vhok  county.  Bockingham 
foRitvw  increased  frooa  a  circuit  of  aix  miles  to 
one  ef  Bxty  miles,  «ad  all  trespaasors  were  puniahed 
bj  the  imposition  of  enormous  fines.  "  Which 
bsrdai,"  says  Claiendon,  "lighted  most  upon 
pcnoK  of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought  them- 
selves above  ordinary  oppreaaions,  and  were  there- 
fare  like  to  remembor  it  with  mate  aharpneas."* 
To  otlaige  Richmopd  Park,  Charlea  deprived 
01119  proprietora,  not  meielT  of  their  rignta  of 
ammon,  Iwt  also  of  their  freehold  lands.  It  ahould 
iffeu  that  he  afterwards  gave  some  oompenaa- 
tioa ;  hut  the  act  at  first  bMi  in  it  all  the  worat 
featiuca  of  m  cruel  and  plundering  deapotiam.  The 
Houie  of  Commona  had  scarcely  rendered  a  aervioe 
mere  important  to  the  nation  than  by  inaiating  on 
the  suppression  of  monopdiea :  but  now  the  king 
bc^an  to  revive  thoee  abusea  alto;  and,  for  the 
sum  of  10,000/.,  which  they  paid  for  their  patent, 
and  for  a  duty  of  8/.  aterling  upon  every  ton  of 
soap  they  diould  make,  which  they  promised  to 
^  the  king  without  vote  of  parliament,  he  char- 
toed  a  compasy  with  exduaive  privil^es  to  make 
toap.  The  patent  permitted  every  soap-boiler  or 
maaufiKturer  to  become  n  moaber  of  the  char- 
tered G«Hnpany ;  and  that  precious  turn-coat, 
Attosney-general  Noy,  who  deviaed  the  project, 
{mbsUy  thought  he  had  in  this  way  evaded  the 
letter  of  die  law,  the  act  of  parliament  being  more 
partieulaily  directed  againat  individuals  or  two  or 
three  monapdists  favoured  by  the  court.  But  the 
circumstanee  of  the  monopoly  being  in  the  handa 
of  a  Domeioaa  company  made  little  or  no  differ- 
ence to  the  oonsumers  of  the  article,  who  were  still 
obliged  to  pay  for  their  aoap  whatever  price  the 
nMRiopolists  demanded.  These  incorporated  soap- 
hoden,  ss  a  part  of  their  bargain,  received  powers 
to  sppoint  searchers,  and  they  exercised  a  sort  of 
inquisition  over  the  trade.  Such  dealers  as  resisted 
their  iaterference,  or  tried  to  make  soap  on  their 
own  aceount,  were  handed  over  to  the  tender 
tncrcies  of  the  Star  Chamber..  This  precedent  was 
f&ilowed  in  the  erection  of  a  similar  company  t^ 
itarch-makers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
gnats,  till  monopolies,  in  transgression  or  evasion 
of  the  late  statute,  became  aa  common  as  they  had 
been  under  James  and  EUzabeth.f  And  no  less 
m^uat  fHX)ceedings  of  other  kinds,  some  of  them 
ridieokms,  some  scandalous,  all  very  grievous, 
were  set  on  foot;  the  envy  and  reproach  of  which 
(we  should  say  juttly)  fell  to  the  king,  the  profit 
to  other  men — ^for  the  expense  of  collection  was 
coonnoiaa,  and  only  a  amall  porticm  of  the  money 
eret  reached  the  royal  coffers.}  Prodamationa, 
vhich  Jsmes  had  carried  to  such  excess,  and 
which  had  been  branded  by  parliament,  were  again 
braoght  into  play,  and  arbitrary  fines  were  exacted 
fraa  nch  as  disobeyed  these  prodamationB,  which 
woe  in  themselves  illqal.    The  late  Solomon  had 
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decided  in  his  vdadom  that  the  plague  and  other 
great  mischiefs  were  solely  owing  to  the  excessive 
and  constantly  increaaiug  aiae  of  London,  and  he 
had  proclaimed  over  and  over  agaiu  that  people 
must  not  be  so  wicked  and  ao  foolhardy  as  to  build 
any  more  houses  in  the  metropoltB.  But  his  pro- 
cliUuati(His  were  disregarded — the  judges  had 
declared  them  not  to  be  according  to  law ;  and  the 
Londonera  had  gone  on  building  faster  than  ever. 
Charles,  who  was  more  steady  in  wrong  proceed- 
ings than  his  fttber,  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  into  this  growth  and  increase,  and  to 
make  money  of  those  who  had  built  the  new 
houses.  In  general  the  latter  got  off  by  paying  a 
fine  equival«at  to  three  years'  estimated  rent  of 
their  houses,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  crown  ;  but 
in  aome  instances  the  houses  were  knocked  down, 
and  the  owners  msde  to  pay  a  penalty  besides  suf- 
fering this  destruction  of  their  property.  Thus,  a 
Mr.  Moore  lost  forty-two  houses  of  the  better  kind, 
with  coach-houses  and  stables,  which  he  had 
erected  near  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields;  and,  after 
these  houses  had  been  demolished  by  die  sheriffs, 
heavy  fines  were  levied  on  him  by  distress  warrants.* 
And,  as  if  all  these  were  not  sufficient  causes  of 
disgust  and  irritation,  there  were  the  galUng  and 
high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Earl  Marshal's 
Court,  which  will  be  described  more  particularly 
hereafter.  But  what  more  than  anything  heaped 
coals  en  the  doomed  head  of  the  king  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  high  church  party,  led  on  by  Laud. 
This  bishop  is  allowed,  by  one  of  his  wannest 
admiros,  to  have  been  a  zealot  in  his  heart,  "  of 
too  warm  bhiod  and  too  positive  a  nature  ;"t  but 
he  followed  the  eourae  of  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
and  waa  an  emphatic  flatterer  of  the  king.  When, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1630,  Henrietta  Maria  gave 
birth  to  a  prince,  afterwards  that  godly  king 
Charles  II.,  Laud  baptized  the  infant,  and  com- 
posed a  pny^  upon  the  occasion,  in  which  was 
the  petition, — "  Double  his  father's  graces,  O 
Lord  [  upon  him,  if  it  be  possible."  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, the  ex-lord-keeper,  now  in  disgrace,  and 
almost  a  patriot,  forgetting  his  own  performances 
in  former  times,  called  this  "  three-piled  flattery 
and  loathsome  divinity."  A  few  months  after 
CMuposing  this  prayer,  Laud  called  before  him,  in 
the  Star  Chambier,  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  Puritan  preacher,  ibr  writing  against 
the  queen  and  the  bishops  in  a  book  entitled  "  An 
Appeal  to  the  Pariiament,  or  Sion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy."  The  tone  of  the  book  was  disrespect- 
ful, fanatic,  and  in  some  respects  brutal ;  but  we 
lose  sight  of  its  demerits  in  the  atrocious  punish- 
ment of  the  author,  who  vainly  pleaded,  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  that  he  had  offendnl  through  zeal, 
and  not  through  any  personal  malice.  He  was 
degraded  from  the  minutry,  publicly  whipped  in 
Palace-yard,  placed  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours, 


*  Swhwoith  gtvci  uTeral  aiiwt  arbitral;  proceeding!  In  tbe  SUt  ' 
Chamber  agaiut  men  who  had  built  hwna  £n  cuDtraTenttm  of  the 
king's  procuimatlou. 
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had  an  ear  cut  off,  a  nostril  slit,  and  was  branded 
on  one  of  his  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  for 
"  Sower  of  Sedition."  After  these  detestable  ope- 
rations he  was  sent  back  to  his  prison;  but,  at 
the  end  of  one  short  week,  before  his  wounds  were 
healed,  he  was  again  dragged  forth  to  public  whip- 
ping, the  pillory,  the  knife,  and  the  brand ;  and, 
after  he  had  been  deprived  of  hu  other  ear,  split 
in  the  other  nostril,  and  burnt  on  the  other  ch»ek, 
he  was  thrust  back  into  his  dungeon,  there  to  lie 
for  life.  After  ten  years,  indeed,  Leighton  regained 
his  liberty,  but  it  was  by  the  mercy  neither  of 
Laud  nor  Charles,  but  through  that  parliament 
which  destroyed  alike  the  bishop  and  the  king.* 

Blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of 
persecution,  Laud  ne^ected  no  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing conformity.  By  his  advice  Charles  had 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  preachers  to 
condemn  Arminianism  or  to  enter  upon  that  con- 
troversy. Though  not  yet  the  chief  of  the  Anglican 
church,  for  old  Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  still  living.  Laud  wielded  or  directed  all 
its  thund«v.  "He  prevented  likewise  a  very 
private  and  clandestine  design  of  introducing 
nonconformists  into  too  many  churches  ;  for  that 
Bsciety  of  men  (that  they  might  have  trachers  to 
please  their  itching  ears)  had  a  design  to  buy  in 
all  the  lay  impropriations  which  the  parish  churches 
in  Henry  VIII. 's  time  were  robbedof,  and,  lodging 
the  advowsons  and  presentations  in  their  own 
feoffees,  to  have  introduced  men  who  would  have 
introduced  doctrines  suitable  to  their  dependencies, 
which  the  court  already  felt  too  much  the  smart 
of,  by  beii^  forced  to  admit  the  presentations  of 
the  lay  patrons,  who  too  often  dispose  their  bene- 
fices to  men  rather  suitable  to  theu:  own  opinions 
than  the  articles  and  canons  of  the  chiurch."t  But 
this  is  the  showing  of  a  royalist  and  high  church- 
man, who  conceived  that  everything  done  by  Laud 
was  right;  the  other  party  might  have  reasonably 
pleaded  their  great  and  natural  desire  to  procure 
preachers  whose  notions  and  practices  agreed  with 
their  own.  And,  then,  if  they  had  done  what  was 
illegal  in  associating  for  the  purchase  of  livings, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  afternoon  lectures  in 
boroughs  and  cities,  where,  as  thev  considered,  the 
service  of  God  was  much  neglected,  we  can  scarcely 
see  upon  what  principle  of  law  the  larg^  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  contributed  should  be  seized 
by  the  king  and  Laud.  Noy,  the  attorney-general, 
brought  the  trustees  in  whom  the  money  was  vested 
into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  there,  after  pro- 
duction of  their  books  and  deeds,  and  counsel 
heard  on  both  sides,  their  corporation  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  the  money  adjudged  to  the  king, 
who,  at  some  future  time,  was  to  employ  it  in  his 
own  way  for  what  he  might  consider  the  benefit  of 
the  church.t. 

*  "  The  lemra  ponlthmsnt  of  tUa  anbrtaute  (enilraian  nun; 

people  pitied,  he  ueUig  &  penon  well  known  both  for  learntux  and 

'  other  MOiUUee ;  only  hi*  ualempered  iteml  (u  hie  coantrvmeu  itaTe 

oat)  prompted  him  to  that  mieuke."— fiuAiwrM, fie  wu  the 

fkther  af  Ihe  celebrated  ArehUabop  Leighton. 

t  Sir  Philip  Watwiok'i  Menoin. 

i  Koihvanh.— l«d'«  Diary <->WhU«lMk. 


The  Puritans  now  began  to  emigrate  in  great 
numbers  to  North  America,  preferring  a  wilderoesa 
with  religious  liberty  to  their  native  country  with- 
out it.  The  pilgrim  fathers  chiefly  settled  in  New 
England.  Those  who  remained  at  home  were 
shi^pened  and  embittered  by  persecution,  and  by 
the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  Charles's  court, 
which,  be  it  said,  though  moral,  or  at  least  decent 
compared  with  that  of  James,  was  far  from  being 
so  pure  and  exemplary  as  it  has  been  described 
by  certain  writers.*  Being  pretty  well  shut  out 
from  the  pulpit,  and  hunted  down  in  their  conven- 
ticles,— having  no  other  valve  through  which  to 
let  off  their  rarefied  feelings, — they  had  recouree 
to  the  shackled  press.  In  Hilary  Term,  1634, 
by  which  time  Laud  was  primate,  Mr.  William 
Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  brought 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  together  with  Michael 
Sparkes, "  a  common  publisher  of  unlawful  and 
unlicensed  books,"  William  Buckmer,  and  four 
other  defendants,  upon  informations  filed  by  tbe 
attorney-general,  Noy.f  The  offence  charged 
was,  that  Mr.  Prynne,  about  the  eighth  year  of 
Charles's  reign  (being  the  current  year),  had  com- 
piled and  put  in  print  'a  libellous  volume,  entitled 
by  the  name  of  "  Histrio-Mastix ;  the  Player's 
Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragedie ;"  which  was  directed 
against  all  plays,  masques,  dances,  masquerades, 
&c.  **  And  aldiough  he  knew  well  that  his  majes- 
ty's royal  queen,  the  lords  of  the  council,  &c.,  were, 
in  their  public  festivals,  oftentimes  present  specta- 
tors of  some  masques  and  dances,  and  many  re- 
creations that  were  tolerable  and  in  themselves 
sinless,  and  so  declared  to  be  by  a  book  printed 
in  the  time  of  his  majesty's  royal  father;  yet  Mr. 
Prynne,  in  his  book,  had  railed  not  only  against 
stage  plays,  comedies,  dancings,  and  all  other 
exercises  of  the  people,  and  against  all  such  as 
fre<|uentor  behold  them ;  but  further,  in  particular, 
against  hunting,  public  festivals,  Christmas-keep- 
ing, bond-fires,  and  May-poles ;  nay,  even  against 
the  dressing-up  of  houses  with  green-ivy."  He 
was  also  accused  of  directly  casting  aspersions 
upon  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  of  stirriug-up  the 
people  to  discontent  against  his  majesty  the  king, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  "terms  unfit  for  so 
sacred  a  person."  The  fact  was,  Prynne  was  a 
learned  fanatic,  a  spiritual  ascetic,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  plays,  and  masques,  and  otlter 
sports,  in  which  the  queen  and  court  indulged  to 
excess,  were  unlawful  to  Christians;  and  he  parti- 

*  The  lellen  at  Garrard  and  of  Conway,  in  the  SIrallbrd  Corre- 
•pondenoe,  wveral  of  the  contemporary  Uemoin.  and  even  ooea. 
aional  paiaMgea  and  hints  in  Claroudon'i  great  Iwt  one-aided  work, 
will  ftilly  lieu  out  our  atatement  aa  to  the  morals  of  Charftee*a  eoatt. 
The  worda  of  Lord  Sanderland  have  olten  been  qaoted.  That  oMe- 
mao,  writing  ftom  tlte  army  to  his  wife,  aays  that  the  indecency  of 
the  language  be  heard  in  the  camp  waa  ao  great,  tliat  it  made  him 


bney  himaelf  at  comi.—^fd»tjf  Paftirt. 

t  FiTiuie  bad  already  undergone  aome  pcraeentlon.  Ha  was  one 
of  the  nrst  to  attack  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  Montague;  L«ad  and 
hia  party  attempted  to  auppreea  tbeae  booka  and  pamphleta,  anJ 
called  Hrynne,  Burton,  and  othera  into  the  High  Commiaaion  Court, 
and  "  they  were  at  the  point  to  hare  been  cenaured,  whea  'a  prtAt* 
bition  comea  fjrom  Westminster  HaU  to  atay  the  proceediays  in  that 
court,  contrary  to  hia  majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  expressed  so 
clearly  and  dJatAictly  in  tlie  said  proclamation :  which  probibataoo 
they  tendered  to  the  coort  in  to  rude  a  maoDer,  tliat  Lntid  waa  lilte  t4 
ban  laid  them  by  the  heela  kit  tbeii  lBbour.''>-£^^n, 
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cuhrly  attempted  to  demonstrate,  in  hia  book  of  a 
tkmsand  pages,  that  "  by  divers  arguments,  and 
1)jthe  authority  of  sundry  texts  of  scripture, — of 
tlte  whole  primitive  church, — of  55  synods  and 
councils, — of    11    fathers  and  Christian  writers 
before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1200, — of  above  150 
fbtdgn  and  domestic  Protestant  and  Popish  authors 
since, — of  40  heathen  philosaphers,  &c., — and  of 
onr  own  English  statutes,  magistrates,  universities, 
writers,  preachers, — that  popular  stage-plays  are 
sinful,  lewd,  ungodly  spectacles,  and  most  perni- 
cious corruptions."    Against  masques  and  dancing 
''    (the  last  a  dangerous  thing  to  touch  when  there 
WM  a  French  queen  on  the  throne)  Prynne  was 
equally  severe.     "  If,"  said  my  Lord  Cottington 
upon  the  trial,  "  Mr.  Prynne  should  be  demanded 
what  he  would  Iiave,  he  liketh  nothing :  no  state  or 
ttx ;  music,  dancing,  &c.,  unlawful  even  in  kings  ; 
DO  kind  of  recreation,  no  kind  of  entertainment, 
no,  not  so  much  as  hawking ; — all  are  damned." 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  according  to  Nov, 
was  not  less  against  the  orthodox  church  of  Eng- 
land, than  against  their  sacred  majesties.     "  The 
music  in  the  church,"  said  the  attorney-general, 
"  the  charitable  term  he  giveth  it  is,  not  to  be  a 
noise  of  men,  but  rather  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts : 
choristers  bellow  the  tenor  as  it  were  oxen,  bark  a 
counter-point  as  a  kennel  of  dogs,  roar  out  a  treble 
like  a  sort  of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as  it  were  a 
number  of  hogs:  his  complaint  for  suppressing 
repetitions,  by  way  of  conventicles ;  also  his  gene- 
ral censure  of  all  the  bishops  and  of  all  the  clergy ; 
Ibey  scorn  to  feed  the  poor;  the  silk  and  satin 
divmes :  very  charitable  terms  upon  them  of  the 
church !     Christmas,  as  it  is  kept,  is  a  devil's 
Christmas ;  nay,  he  doth  bestow  a  great  number  of 
pages  to  make  men  affect  the  name  of  Puritan,  as 
though  Christ  were  a  Puritan,  and  so  he  saith  in 
his  Index."     Laud  was  also  incensed  at  Prynne's 
bestowing  some  praise  upon  the  factious  book  of 
Dr.  Leightoo.     Prynne's  book  had  been  written 
four  years  ap>f  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
printed,  if  not  published,  two  years  ago ;  but  it 
happened  that,  at  the  moment  it  was  mentioned  to 
the  king  by  the  bishop,  Henrietta  Maria  was  re- 
hearsing a  part  which  she  shortly  afterwards  acted 
in  a  play  or  pastoral  with  her  maids  of  honour.* 
Hence  every  abusive  term  was  held  to  be  directed 
gainst  her  majesty ;  and,  though  the  mass  of  those 
terms  were  strictly  scriptural,  there  are  some  of 
them  that  could  scarcely  bear  repeating.     Charles 
was   greatly   exasperated,  but  it  is  said  that  he 
would  have  let  the  matter  drop,  and  the  author  go 
unpunished,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  activity  of 
laod  and  his  chaplains.    In  mentioning  that  the 
tribunal  was  the  Star  Chamber,  we  have  sufficiently 
indicated  that  Prynne's  sentence  must  be  atrocious. 
**  For  the  book,"   said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

*  '  That  vhkli  tfa«  qDe«n*s  majetty.  lome  of  Iter  ladies,  and  all 
kranidv  of  b<inoor.  are  ntrw  pract^mj;  Mpon,  is  a  pastoral  penned 
fcy  Mr.  Walter  Monta^ne.  wherein  her  majesty  is  pleased  t»i  act  a 
fait,  a«  «-ell  for  her  reereation  as  for  the  ext-rcise  of  her  English. 
2Vd  Jooson  (who  1  tlio-igbt  liad  been  dead)  hntli  written  a  play 
a^aijis*  next  term,  call<-<t  the  Ma^ietic!<  I.aily."— Letter  ftom  Mr. 
Pary  to  Sir  Thonua  rackering,  io  Sit  II.  Ellis. 

VOU  III. 


Richardson  (encouraged  into  eloquence  by  the 
approving  nods  of  Laud,  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial,  as  he  generally  was  at  all  the  most 
important  or  most  arbitrary  Star  Chamber  prose- 
cutions), "  for  the  book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scan- 
dalous, infamous  libel  to  the  king's  majesty,  a  most 
pious  and  religious  king ;  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
a  most  excellent  and  gracious  queen  (he  could  Tiot 
praise  her  relijion,  because  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic),  such  a  one  as  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed 
the  like,  and  I  think  the  earth  never  had  a  better. 
It  is  scandalous  to  all  the  honourable  lords  and  the 
kingdom  itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.  I  say 
eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  ever  heard  of,  such  a  scan- 
dalous   and  seditious  thing  as  this  mis-shapen 

monster  is Yet  give  me  leave  to  read  a 

word  or  two  of  it,  where  he  cometh  to  tell  the 
reasons  why  he  writ  this  book : — ^because  he  saw 
the  number  of  plays,  play-books,  play-haunters, 
and  play-houses  so  exceedingly  increased,  there 
being  above  40,000  play-books,  being  now  more 
vendable  than  the  choicest  sermons.  What  saith 
he  in  his  epistle  dedicatory,  speaking  of  play-books  ? 
— They  bear  so  big  a  price,  and  are  printed  in  far 
better  paper,  than  most  octavo  and  qiiarto  Bibles, 
which  hardly  find  so  good  a  vent  as  they ;  jmA 
then  come  in  such  abundance,  as  they  exceed  all 
number,  and  'tis  a  year's  time  to  peruse  them  over, 
they  are  so  multiplied :  and  then  ne  putteth  in  the 
margin  Ben  Jonson,  &c.,  printed  in  better  paper 

than  most  Bibles 'This  monster,  this  huge, 

mis-shapen  monster,  I  say  it,  is  nothing  but  lies 
and  venom  against  all  sorts  of  people.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  what  this  man  taketh  upon  him. 
He  is  not  like  the  powder  traitors, — they  would 
have  blown  up  all  at  once ;  this  throweth  all  down 
at  once  to  hell  together,  and  delivereth  them  over 

to  Satan Stage-players,  &c.,  saith  he,  none 

are  gainers  and  honoured  by  them  but  the  devil 
and  hell ;  and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in 
lust  here,  their  souls  go  to  eternal  torment  here- 
after. And  this  must  be  the  end  of  this  monster's 
horrible  sentence.  He  saith,  so  many  as  are  in 
play-houses  are  so  many  unclean  spirits ;  and  that 
play-haunters  are  little  better  than  incarnate  devils; 
He  doth  not  only  condemn  all  play-writers,  but  all 
protectors  of  them,  and  all  beholding  of  them ;  and 
dancing  at  plays,  and  singing  at  plays,  they  are  all 
damned,  and  not  less  than  to  hell.  I  beseech  your 
lordships,  but  in  a  word,  to  give  me  leave  to  read 
•unto  you  what  he  writes  of  dancing.  It  is  the 
devil's  profession,  and  he  that  entereth  into  a 
dance  entereth  into  a  devilish  profession ;  and  so 
many  paces  in  a  dance,  so  many  paces  to  hell. 
This  is  that  which  he  conceiveth  of  dancing.  The 
woman  that  singeth  in  the  dance  is  the  prioress  of 
the  devil,  and  those  that  answer  are  clerks,  and 
the  beholders  are  the  parishioners,  and  the  music 
are  bells,  and  the  fiddlers  are  the  minstrels  of  the 
devil."  All  this  was  Puritanism  run  mad — the 
being  righteous  overmuch,  at  the  expense  of  the 
lightest  and  brightest  enjoyments  of  all  ages  and 
all  climes ;  but  how  it  could  be  made  sedition,  and 
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ahnoBt  high  treason,  we  know  not,  unless  it  were 
by  connecting  it  with  the  fact — which  was  not 
done  openly — that  the  queen  was  a  great  dancer, 
end  by  holding  it  to  be  seditious  and  treasonable 
to  hint  that  a  queen  could  go  to  the  place  so  often 
maitioned  by  the  lord  chief  justice.  This  high 
functionary,  however,  went  on  to  make  out  his 
case  upon  other  grounds.  "  He  writeth  thus : 
that  Nero's  acting  and  frequenting  plays  was  the 
chiefest  cause  that  stirred  up  others  to  conspire 

his  death And,  in  another  place,  that  Tri- 

bellius  Pollio  relates  that  Martian,  Heraclius,  and 
Claudius,  three  worthy  Romans,  conspired  together 
to  murder  Gallienus,  the  emperor,  a  man  much 
besotted  and  taken  up  with  plays,  to  which  he 
likewise  drew  the  magistrates  and  people  by  his 
kwd  example.  ....  Now,  my  lords,  that  they 
should  be  called  three  worthy  persons  that  do  con- 
spire an  emperor's  death,  though  a  wicked  em- 
peror, it  is  no  Christian  expression.  If  subjects 
have  an  ill  prince,  marry,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
They  must  pray  to  Ood  to  forgive  him,  and  not 
say  they  are  worthy  subjects  Siat  do  kill  him." 
After  sundry  invectives,  which  the  prisoner 
heard,  standing  behind  that  other  fierce  persecutor 
of  the  Puritans,  Bishop  Neile,  the  lord  chief 
justice  concluded: — "Mr.  Prynne,  I  must  now 
come  to  my  sentence ;  though  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  I  have  known  you  long;  but  now  I  must 
utterly  forsake  you,  for  I  find  that  you  have  for- 
saken God,  his  religion,  and  your  allegiance, 
obedience,  and  honour,  which  you  owe  to  both 
•  their  excellent  majesties,  the  rule  of  charity  to  all 
noble  ladies  and  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and 
forsaken  all  goodness.  Therefore,  Mr.  Prynne,  I 
shall  proceed  to  my  censure,  wherein  I  agree  with 
my  Lord  Cottington : — First,  for  the  burning  of 
your  book  in  as  disgraceful  a  manner  as  may  be, 
whether  in  Cheapside  or  Paul's  Churchyard ;  for 
though  Paul's  Churchyard  be  o  consecrated  place, 
yet  heretical  books  have  been  burnt  in  that  place.* 
And  because  Mr.  Prynne  is  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
that  his  profession  may  not  sustain  disgrace  by  his 

*  In  propotin;  lli»  Mntmce  of  Michael  Sparke«,  Hie  prinler  of 
Prynne  «  book,  Coltinirton  had  •aid,  ■'  I  do  fine  Sparket  500(.  lo  Die 
kin^  and  to  fctand  in  the  pillory,  withottt  touching  of  hit  ears,  with  a 
paper  on  his  head  to  declare  hii  offence,  nnd  it  k  most  neces8»rv  In 
theae  times  ;  and  fur  the  pillory  tolein  PauTg  churchyard."  Here 
lAiid  had  exclaimed,  evidently  to  the  anuoyonce  of  Cottinfiton,  "It 

Jt  a  comif  crated  place  T'  "  I  crj-  your  grace  mercy,"  suid  my  I^ord 
<3otting(on  ;  "  then  let  it  be  in  Cheapside." 

This  liilkins  of  consecrateil  places  was  rather  new  to  the  EnKlish 
Protestants  j  but  I.aud  was  now  ceremoniously  consecrating  churches, 
churchyards,  &c.,  to  the  honor  of  the  Puritans.  The  I-onl  Chief 
Justice  might  have  said  that  not  only  had  herctic.il  books  hem 
burned,  but  blood  also  spill  in  SU  Paul's  churchyard.  The  horrid 
exccntiun  of  the  gunpowder  conspirators,  Di}:liy,  Robert  Winter, 
brant.  Bates,  Thomas  Winter,  Bookwood,  Kews,  and  Gnido 
Fawkes,  hod  been  perlbimod  at  "  the  west  end  of  St  Paul's  church- 
yard." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cottington,  in  treating  ofSparkes  s  case, 
slluded  to  the  incritable  consequences  of  prohibition.  **  I  do  lind 
that  he  (Sparkes")  persuaded  men  to  buy  this  book  after  it  was  pro- 
illbited  ;  and  before  it  was  prohibited  he  persuaded  meu  to  bny  it, 
UTfaie  H  was  on  excellent  book,  and  it  would  be  called  in,  md  then 
tell  vein" 

Buokner,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Arrhbishop  Abbot,  and  who 
was  accused  of  having  licensed  at  least  a  part  of  the  Histriomastix, 
was  let  off  very  easily  j  but  poor  Sparkea  suffered  the  sentence  pro- 
posed by  Cottmfitoa.  llesides  being  a  printer,  he  was  (as  was 
common  in  those  days)  a  publisher,  bookseller,  and  iMokbinder. 
Tlie  noble  Earl  of  Dorset  suggested  that  he  ought  hencefbrward  "  to 
be  barred  ihim  printing  and  selling  books,  and  kept  wholly  to  blad- 

ng  of  booki."— itetAworU. 


punishment,  I    do  think  it  fit,  with   my  Lord 
Cottington,  that  he  be  put  from  the  bar  and  de- 
graded in  the  University ;  and  I  leave  it  to  my 
lords  the  lord  bishops  to  see  that  done;  and,  for 
the  pillory,  I  hold  it  just  and  equal,  though  there 
were  no  statute  for  it.    In  the  case  of  a  high  crime 
it  may  be  done  by  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  so  I 
do  agree  to  that  too.     I  fine  him  5000J. ;  and  I 
know  he  is  as  well  able  to  pay  5000/.  as  one-half 
of  1000/. ;  and  perpetual  imprisonment  I  do  think 
fit  for  him,  and  to  be  restrained  from  writing, — 
neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nOr  paper;  yet  let  him 
have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  him  his  sins;  but  to  wTite,  in  good  faith, I 
would  never  have  him:   for,  Mr.  Prynne,  I  do 
judge  you  by  your  book  to  be  an  insolent  spirit, 
aud  one  that  did  think  by  this  book  to  have  got  the 
name  of  a  Reformer,  to  set  up  the  Puritan  or 
separatist  faction."     One  might  have  fancied  that 
such  a  rating  and   such  a  tremendous  sentence 
were  enough  for  any  criminal ;  but  so  thought  not 
the  officials  of  the  Star  Chamber !    Mr.  Secretwy 
Coke  next    fell  upon  the   condemned  prisoner, 
beginning  with  an  unquestionable  truth.    "  By 
this   vast  book,"    said    the    secretary,    "it  ap- 
peareth  that  Mr.  Prynne  hath    read   more  than 
he  halh  studied,  and  studied  more  than  considered, 
whereas,  if  he  had  read  but  one  sentence  of  Solo- 
mon, it  had  saved  him  from  this  danger.    The 
preacher  saith,  be  not  over  just,  nor  make  thyself 
over  wiscrfor  why  wilt  thou  destroy  thyself?"  Coke 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  of  mildness 
and  toleration  to  the  vices  of  society,  quoting 
•Scripture  again  and  again,  but  in  rather  an  awk- 
ward   manner,  considering  the   monstrous   into- 
lerance which  the  court  had  shown  to  the  prisoner. 
He  insisted  particularly  that  every  man  was  not  a 
fit  reprehender  of  folly  and  vice, — that  Mr.  Prynne 
had  no  invitation,  no  office,  no  interest  to  make 
himself  a  censor.     "  And  certainly,"  said  Coke, 
"  the  faults  that  have  been  tolerated  in  all  times 
were  greater  than  modest  plays  or  modest  dancing. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  neither  do  I  think  it  is  tlie 
intention  of  any  of  your  lordships  to  apologise  for 
stage  plays,  much  less  for  the  abuse  of  them.     I 
wish,  and  so  I  think  doth  every  good  man,  that 
the  abuse  of  them  were  restrained ;  bnt,  my  lords, 
not  by  railing,  cursing,  damning,  and  inveighing, 
not  only  against  the  faults  and  players  themselves, 
but  against  all  spectators  and  those  that  come  to 
them,  and  that  of  all  degrees,  &c."     But  every- 
thing hitherto  said  was  milk  and  honey  compared 
to  the  gall  poured  forth  by  the  noble    Earl  of 
Dorset.     After  complaining  of  the  swarms  of  mur- 
murers  and  mutineers  not  fit  to  breathe,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  Lords,  it  is  time  to  make  illustra- 
tion to  purge  the  air.     And  when  will  justice  ever 
bring  a  more  fit  oblation  than  this  Achan  ?    Adam, 
in  the  beginning,  put  names  on  creatures  cor- 
respondent to  their  natures.     The  title  he  halh 
given  this  book  is  Histrio-mastix,  or  rather,    as 
Mr.  Secretary  Coke  observed,  Anthropo-maslix  ; 
but  that  comes  not  home,— it  deserves  a  far  higher 
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title,  Damnation,  in  plain  English,  of  Prince, 
Prelacy,  Peer*,  People.  . .  My  lords,  when  God 
bad  made  all  his  works,  he  looked  upon  them  and 
nv  that  they  were  good>  This  gentleman,  the 
dnil  having  put  spectacles  on  his  nose,  says  that 
til  is  bad ;  no  recreation,  no  vocation,  no  condi- 
tkn  good;  neither  sex,  magistrate,  ordinance, 
ca*tQin  divine  or  human;  things  animate  and 
ininimate,  all,  my  lords,  wrapt  up  in  massa 
iamnata, — all  in  the  ditch  of  destruction."  In 
some  respects  this  was  a  just  criticism  of  Prynne's 
war  book ;  but  their  lordships  presently  showed 
that  they  could  be  as  abusive  and  uncharitable  as 
the  &Datic  Puritan.  "  Do  you,  Mr.  Prynne,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  "  find  fault  with  the  court  and 
Murtiers' habits,  with  silk  and  satin  divines?  I 
mait  say  of  you,  you  are  all  purple  within, — all 
pride,  malice,  and  all  disloyalty ;  you  are  like  a 
tumbler,  which  is  commonly  squint-eyed,  you  look 
ODewsy and  rua  another  way;  though  you  seemed, 
by  the  title  of  your  book,  to  scourge  stage-plays, 
jet  it  was  to  make  people  believe  that  there  was 

an  apostasy  in  the  magistrates ;  but when 

did  ever  church  so  flourish,  and  state  better 
prosper  ?  <  And,  since  the  plagues  happened,  none 
ka?e  been  sent  among  us  such  as  this  caterpillar 
in.  What  vein  hath  opened  his  anger  ?  or  who 
hsth  let  out  his  fury  ?  When  did  ever  man  see 
nch  a  quietus  est  as  in  these  days  ?  yet  in  this 
gulden  age  is  there  not  a  Shimei  amongst  us  that 
cuneth  Ike  anointed  of  the  Lord,  so  puffed  with 
piide;  nor  can  the  beams  of  the  sun  thaw  his 
frozen  heart;  and  this  man  appeareth  yet.  And 
DOW,  my  lords,  pardon  me,  as  he  hath  wounded 
his  majesty  in  his  head,  power,  and  government, 
and  her  majesty,  his  majesty's  dear  consort,  our 
royal  queen  and  my  gracious  mistress,  I  Can  spare 
him  no  longer, — I  am  at  his  heart.  Oh  quantum .'" 
kc  The  courtier,  who  was  an  adept  at  long 
speeches,  proceeded  to  draw  an  oratorical  eulogium 
uf  the  immeasurable  virtues  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
He  described  that  passionate,  wilful  woman  as 
being  not  less  mild  and  meek  than  majestic,  of  a 
svect  disposition,  and  for  compassion  always  re- 
lieviog  some  oppressed  soul,  having  a  heart  full  of 
bwour,  a  soul  full  of  chastity.  Nay,  Dorset,  in 
the  swing  of  his  eloquence,  did  not  scruple  to 
praise  her  religion,  saying  that  her  zeal  in  the 
vays  of  God  was  unparalleled,  and  if  all  its  saints 
vers  as  she,  the  Roman  church  was  not  to  be  con- 
demned. Going  even  further  than  this,  he  spoke 
as  if  he  were  privy  to  what  passed  between  the 
<\fiem  and  her  confessor.  "  On  my  conscience," 
said  he,  "she  troubleth  her  ghostly  father  with 
iMlbing,  but  that  she  hath  nothing  to  trouble  him 
vithal.''  But  then,  changing  this  gentle  tone,  the 
BoUe  Dorset  again  addressed  the  Puritan  in  the 
fiiUowing  words,  which  should  be  remembered 
whenever  the  reader  is  startled  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  religious  party: — "Mr.  Prynne,  I  do 
declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  church,  a 
sedition-aower  in  the  commonwealth,  a  wolf  in 
siwep'a  clothing, — in  a  word,  omnium  malorum 


nequisiimui.  I  shall  fine  him  10,000/.,  which  is 
more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserveth  ; 
I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a 
plagued  man  or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  cannot 
bite,  he  will  foam:  he  is  so  far  from  being  a 
sociable  soul  that  he  is  not  a  rational  soul ;  he  is 
fit  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasts  of  prey  as 
wolves  and  tigers  like  himself;  therefore  I  do  con- 
demn him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  as  those 
monsters  that  are  no  longer  fit  to  live  among  men, 
nor  see  light  Now,  for  corporal  punishment,  my 
lords,  I  should  bum  him  in  the  forehead  and  slit 
him  in  the  nose,  for  I  find  that  it  is  confessed  of 
all  that  Dr.  Leighton's  oflence  was  less  than  Mr. 
Prynne's;  then  why  should  Mr.  Prynne  have  a 
less  punishment?  He  that  was  guil^  of  murder 
was  marked  in  a  place  where  he  might  be  seen, 
as  Gain  was.  I  should  be  loth  he  should  escape 
with  his  ears,  for  he  may'get  a  perriwig,  which  he 
now  so  much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  them, 
or  force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely 
love-locks  on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  have 
him  branded  on  the  forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and 
his  ears  cropped  too."* 

The  infamous  sentence  was  executed  with  the 
additional  barbarities  propoaed  by  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  of  Dorset.  A  contemporary,  of  some 
learning  and  note,  says  he  went  to  \'isit  Pr3mne  in 
the  Fleet,  and  to  comfort  him,  and  found,  in  his 
serenity  of  spirit  and  cheerful  patience,  the  rare 
effects  of  an  upright  heart  and  a  good  conscience. 
But  Sir  Symouds  D'Ewes  was  a  favourable  re- 
porter; and  though  the  victim  was  no  doubt 
cheered  by  his  conscience,  he  was  certainly  nei- 
ther serene  nor  patient.  He  sent  Laud  from  his 
prison  a  stinging  letter  about  his  Star  Chamber 
sentences,  which  letter  Ijaud  showed  to  the  king, 
and  then  (as  he  informs  us),  by  the  kmg's  com- 
mands, to  Mr.  Attorney  Noy.  Noy  forthwith  had 
Mr.  Prynne  brought  to  his  chamber,  showed  him 
the  letter,  and  asked  him  whether  it  were  his 
hand-writing.  Mr.  Prynne  said  he  could  not  tell 
unless  he  might  see  it  nearer.  The  letter  being 
then  given  into  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Attorney  going 
to  his  closet  for  a  pressing  necessity,  Prynne,  when 
his  back  was  turned,  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
threw  them  out  of  a  window ;  "  fearing,"  says 


*  As  to  tb?  book,  Dorset  latd, — **  My  lords,  I  now  come  to  this 
ordurct — 1  can  gtvu  no  hbilet  term  to  it,— bum  it,  as  is  practised  in 
other  couDtrii's,  or  otherwise  we  >ball  Ijury  Mr.  Fr>'une,  anil  stilTer  his 
ghost  to  walk.  1  shall  theretore  coociir  to  tlie  bumiOK ;  but  also  \et 
there  be  a  ^fvctamatian  made,  that  whosoever  shall  keep  any  of  the 
books  iu  his  liands,  and  uut  bring  them  to  some  publie  magistrate  Cp 
be  burnt  in  the  tire,  shall  Tall  under  sentence  of  this  ooult." 

Tile  very  loyal  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  never  even  mentions  or 
alludes  to  the  trial  and  barbar»us  punishment  of  Prynne,  calls  the 
Karl  ofDorset  "  «  gentleman  of  great  psris  and  elocution.*'  Clareu* 
don,  as  is  usual  with  that  gtcat  penman,  gives  the  earPs  character  at 
greater  lenjtth  ;  but,  though  eulogistic,  the  violence,  dissipation  and 
other  vices  of  the  man  shine  through  all  his  rhetorical  vumish.  Some 
years  before  this,  Dorset,  then  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  signalised  him- 
self by  a  murderous  duel.  According  to  Clarendon,  **  he  entered  Into 
a  fatil  quarrel,  upon  a  subject  very  nnwarmntable,  with  a  yonng 
nobleman  of  Scotland,  the  lAtrtl  llruce,  upon  which  they  both  tran- 
sjiorted  themselves  into  Flanders,  and,  attended  only  by  two  Sur- 
geons, placed  at  a  diatanoe,  and  under  an  obligation  not  to  stir  but 
upon  the  tall  of  one  of  them,  they  fought  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp, 
where  the  Lord  Biuce  fell  dead  upon  the  place;  aud  Sit  Edward 
.Sackville  being  likewise  hurt,  retired  into  tlie  next  monastery."— 
Uist. 
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Laud, "  ore  tenus."  Noy  then  brought  the  victim 
again  into  the  Star  Chamber,  -where  all  this  was 
proved  against  him,  and  where,  according  to  the 
persecuting  prelate's  own  account,  he  mercifully 
forgave  him  this  last  offence. 

Between  the  first  arrest  and  the  punishment  of 
Prjnne,  Charles  had  made  a  magnificent  journey 
into  Scotland,  where  the  people,  too  forgetful  of 
the  effects  of  the  last  royal  visit  they  had  received 
from  James,  had  been  complaining  of  neglect — as 
if  the  king  thought  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland 
not  worth  his  journey  thither.     Charles  was  at- 
tended in  this  journey  by  Laud,  it  being  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  him  to  force  the  Liturgy,.'with  all 
the  innovations  in  the  Anglican  church  proposed, 
or  about  to  be  proposed,  by  his  favourite  bishop, 
upon  his  Scottish  subjects.     The  Scots  received 
hun  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  j  many  of 
the  nobility  ruined  themselves  by  feasting  and  en- 
tertaining his  numerous  court ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June,   1633,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Edin- 
burgh.  The  ceremony  was  performed,  as  of  right, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's;    but  there 
were  several  circumstances  in  it  which  gave  offence 
to  the  people.     Laud,  for  example,  rudely  jostled 
and  displaced  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  standing  by  the  king's  side,  because  that  pre- 
late had  scrupled  to  officiate  in  the  embroidered 
habits — ^very  like  the  robes  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy— which  the  English  bishop  had  prescribed.* 
The  introduction  of  a  high  altar,  tapers,  chalices, 
and  genuflections,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  old 
religion,  and  the  oil,  and  the  unction,  and  other 
parts  of  the  performance,  all  savoured  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Scots  of  the  rankest  idolatry .f     The 
coronation  was  succeeded  by  a  parliament — stra- 
tagem having  been  employed  to  secure  the  election 
of  such  lords  of  the  articles  as  were  noted  for  their 
entire  and  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  royal  will. 
They  voted  supplies  with  unprecedented  liberality 
and  promptitude.   A  land-tax  of  400,000/.  Scotch, 
and  the  sixteenth  penny  of  legal  interest  were 
granted  for  six  years.   The  regular  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the 
difference  of  two  per  cent.,  taken  by  this  act  from 
the  creditor,  was  vested  in  the  king  for  three  years. 
The  harmony  of  the  parliament  was  first  disturbed 
by  a  question  about  the  attire  of  the  clergy ;  Laud 
and  the  king  having  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
Scottish  ministers  should  wear  precisely  the  same 
garments  as  their  English  brethren.     The  subject 
seemed  one  of  awful  importance  to  many  of  the 
Scotch ;  and  it  was  not  trivial,  if  taken  in  con- 

*  Immediatflj  tMbre  the  coTonation  «  rnmoii  wmt  praaehnl  by 
David  Undt«y,  thrn  Biihop  of  Brrchin,  upon  the  ini,  1  Kian. 
V,  89:—*'  And  all  the  people  said  God  lave  King  Solomon  *•  During 
the  eoronatioD  "  it  was  observed  that  Dr.  Laud,  then  lllthop  or  Lou. 
don,  who  attended  the  king  (being  a  atranger),  ira«  high  in  his  car. 
riage,  taking  upon  him  the  order  and  managing  of  tlie  ceremoniest 
aaa«  for  an  instance.  Spotivood,  Archbishop  ot  St.  Andrew's,  being 
placed  at  the  king's  right  hnml,  and  LlmJsey,  then  Archbishop  of 
Glat|^,  at  his  left.  Bishop  lAud  look  Glaspjw,  and  thrust  him  I>om 
the  ktng.  with  these  words:  '  Jire  t/mia  r/iiircJmam,(ud  xctuttt  thecoat 
of  your  vtierT  (which  was  an  embiuidered  coat,  and  ihat  he  scrupled 
to  wear,  being  a  luodente  churchman ;)  and  in  place  of  him  put  in 
the  Bishoi>  of  Bon  at  the  king's  hift  hand."— AwAirorM. 
,   t  Rnahworth.— diadding.— BumeU 


nexion  with  other  circumstances  and  the  temper 
of  the  government.     If  Charles,  by  his  arbitrary 
will,  should  impose  the  embroidered  cope  and  the 
white  surplice — which  the  people  abominated  as 
vestiges  of  Papistry — he  might,  by  a  like  process, 
interfere  with  the  most  important  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation.     Silence  now  would  assu- 
redly be  taken  as  a  tacit  submission  to  further  en- 
croachments.    But  the  Scottish  lords  were  not 
disposed  to  be  silent.     The  aged  Lord  MelviUe, 
addressing  himself  to  Charles,  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
sworn  with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  the  innovations 
intended  by  these  articles  were  solemnly  abjured." 
Charles  was  disconcerted  and  confounded  by  this 
bold  remark ;  he  rose,  and  withdrew  to  take  coun- 
sel of  himself  and  others.    But  soon  he  returned, 
repossessed  of  his  authoritative  tone  ;  and  when 
they  re;umed  their  deliberations,  he    haughtily 
commanded  them  not  to  debate,  but  to  vote ;  an«i, 
refusing  to  separate  the  questions  which  they  were 
willing  to  approve,  from  his  copes  and  surplicee, 
to  which  they  objected,  he  produced  a  paper  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  members,  and  said,  "  Your 
names  are  here ;  I  shall  know  to-day  who  -will  do 
me  service  and  who  will  not."    The  articles  were 
rejected  by  fifteen    peers    and    forty-five  com- 
moners, making  a  clear  majority  of  the  House ; 
and  yet  the    lord  register    impudently   reported 
them  as  affirmed  by  parliament.     The  Earl  of 
Rothes   boldly    declared    that   the    votes    were 
erroneously  collected,   or  falsely  reported,    and 
demanded  a  scrutiny.    If  Charles's  conduct   be 
correctly  reported,  it  is  decisive  in  itself  of  bis 
whole  character   and   temper.      It   is  said  that 
he  stood   up,    and  refused  the  scrutiny,  unless 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  would,   at  his  peril,    take 
upon  himself  to  arraign  the  lord  register  of  the 
capital  and  treasonable  crime  of   felsifying   the 
votes — a  proceeding  which  would  have  involved 
the  unsuccessful  accuser  in  ruin ;  and,  from  the 
tone  of  the  king  and  the  timidity  or  subservience 
of  that  parliament,  Rothes  might  well  despair  of 
establishing  his  accusation,  however  just.    He  was 
silent;  the  articles,,  though  really  rejected  by  a 
majority,  were  ratified  in  the  Scottish  manner  by 
the  touch  of  the  sceptre ;  and  the  parliament  was 
forthwith  dissolved  upon  the  28th  of  June.  Charles 
did  not  venture  upon  his  English  practice  of  im- 
prisoning refractory  members,  but  he  studiously 
testified  his  liigh  displeasure  against  those  who 
had  opposed  his  will.     They  were  excluded  from 
a  lavish  dispensation  of  honours    and    promo- 
tions;  were  received   at  court  with  reproaches 
or    sullen    silence;   were  turned  into    ridicule; 
were    set    down    as    schismatic    and    seditious 
men.*    Having  made  Bishop  Laud  a  privy  coim- 

*  "  The  passing  of  the  'act  eoneeniog  eeclesiastleal  habits  did 
much  perplex  tha  dissenting  lords  and  otbera,  which  oceasioued 
some  or  them  to  divulge  in  writing  a  paper  reflecting  upon  his  ma- 
jesty (adjudged  aAerwarda  to  ben  libel),  wherein  was  contained 
this  reflection— how  grievoiu  a  thing  it  was  for  a  king  in  that  pbiee. 
by  making  of  the  snideeta'  votes  to  oreiswe  his  parliament :  and 
that  the  same  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  &e.  Tbia  writing,  as  aner- 
wards  appeared,  was  diawn  by  one  WiUiam  Hagg,  who  flad  for  it. 
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eeftoi  of  Scotland,    and     liewd  him    preach   in 
fonlifieaUhvs  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Holyrood ; 
hiving  established   "  singing  men"  in  the  said 
chtpel,  and  set  up  an  episcopal  see  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a  diocese  extending  over  ancient  Lothian  from 
the  Forth  to  Berwick,  and  with  rich  endowments 
in  old  church  lands,  which  certain  great  nobles 
had,  by  a  private  and  not  unprofitable  bargain, 
agreed  to  surrender,  for  the  sate  of  example,  to 
others,  Charles  made  a  posting  journey  to  the 
queen  tt  Greenwich,  where  he  arrived  after  four 
days'  travelling,  on  the  20th  of  July  •  Laud,  who 
was  not  so  good  a  traveller,  followed  him  by  slow 
tta^es,  and  reached  his  palace  at  Fulham,  on  the 
26tL    "On  Sunday,  August  the  4th"  (we  use 
the  prelate's  own  words)  "  news  came  to  court  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  death,  and 
the  king  resolved  presently  to  give  it  me,  which 
he  did  August  6th.    That  very  morning  at  Green- 
wich, there  came  one  to  me  seriously  that  vowed 
ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  car- 
dinal.   I   went  presently  to  the  king,  and  ac- 
quainted him  both  vrith  the  thing  and  person." 
To  be  promised  the  primacy  of  the   Anglican 
ehnrch,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope,  upon 
one  and  the  same  day,  was  a  combination  of  cir- 
nnnstances  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind!    We 
would  not  make  more  of  the  mystery  than  his  con- 
duct and  proceedings  justify ;  but  we  think  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  some  high  Catholics, 
who  had  watched  his  conduct,  fancied  that  I^aud's 
ireat  project  was,  gradually  to  bring  back  the 
Ei^lisn  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  or 
tint  he  himself  was,  from  conviction  and  practice, 
iiready  worthy  of  being  a  prince  of  that  church. 
Under  date  of  Saturday,  August  the  I7th,he  says : 
"  I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me  again  to  be  a 
cardinal  Cthis  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  not  re- 
jected the  _  first  offer  in  a  very  angry  or  decided 
Kurnner) ;  1  was  then  from  court,  but  so  soon  as 
I  came  thither  (which  was  Wednesday,  Augiist 
21)  I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  it  ;   but  my 
aaswer  again  was,  that  somew/uU  dwelt  within 
me,  winch    would   not   suffer    that,  till    Rome 
were  other  than  it  is."     At  a  later  period,  when 
the   scourged,   mutilated,   and   maddened  Puri- 
tans were    hunting  Laud    to   the    scaffold,   he 
nid,  in  allnding  to  this  remarkable  passage  of 
his  life :  "  His  majesty,  very  prudently  and  reli- 
jtioualy,  yet  in  a  calm  way,  the  person  offering  it 
baving  relation  to  some  ambassador,  freed  me 
itnxa  that  both  trouble  and  danger."t  Some  agent 
in  the  singular  transaction  let  out  the  secret  of  the 

ta,  hasf  fonnd  in  the  raitod;  of  the  Lord  Balmer'mo,  (hat  lord,  by 
t^  T-rtTtititiii  of  Aichbiihop  Spotnmod,  and  otbert  of  tlie  privy 
"  MuT-KM,  ia  a  eunrtof  hii  peen,  found  guilty  of  concealing  trea- 
-^  at  AathM  coodcmiKd  to  km  hU  bead,  but  afterwanU  par- 
*°Kd  kf  hi*  Bajeaty."— IbuAicorM. 

*  fM  the  lit  of  July  to  the  lOlh,  the  kinn  and  hit  (hvonrita 

hiihey  had  node  ncnmoa*  to  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee,  Falkland, 

DaaHackc.    I^ai,  islili  Diaiy,  deaeribeabiajoamey  to  Dnm- 

tiaacaad  Stirling,  as  Us  "  daaitenna  and  emel  Jonmry,  erosdng 

!    f«t  of  the  Ruifaids  by  coach,  wbicti  vas  a  wonder  there."    It  ap- 

:    fvt  that  Kfoit  Charfea  wa>  in  aonie  danger  of  1>eing  drowned  or 

wrrrM;  at  but.  Land  baa  in  hia  Diary — "  July  10th,  Wrdnpiday, 

hb  uqrut'a  daajgrraw  fa— am  ftum  Brunt-Island  to  Edinburgh." 

t  Tivablea  aad  Trial  of  Atcbbiahop  Land. 


hat,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Puritans,  who 
saw  that  Laud  was  every  day  labouring  to  assimi- 
late the  ceremonies  of  the  English  church  to  the 
Roman  model,  may  be  easily  conceived,  although 
they  had  no  positive  proof  of  the  transaction.* 
Having  definitively  settled  the  business  of  the 
cardinalate.  Laud  was  formally  installed  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November,  the  Lady  Davies  prophesied  against 
the  new  primate,  that  he  should  "  a  very  few  days 
outlive  the  5th  of  November."t  This  lady  was  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author  of  several 
poetical  productions  of  much  merit,  and  of  sundry 
slavish  speeches  in  King  James's  time  in  support 
of  the  prerogative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  said  that  she  had  correctly  predicted  the  death 
of  the  Didce  of  Buckingham.  Laud,  who  was 
excessively  superstitious,  a  believer,  beyond  the 
general  credulity  of  the  times,  in  dreams,  omens, 
and  prognostics,  had  her  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  not  often  the  scene  of  such  a 
merry,  and  laughable,  and  harmless  trial.  "  The 
woman  was  grown  so  mad,  that  she  fancied  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet  Daniel  to  have  been  infused 
into  her  body ;  and  this  she  grounded  on  an  ana- 
gram which  she  made  of  her  name — viz.  Eleanor 
Davies, — Reveal,  O  Daniel.  And  though  the 
anagram  had  too  much  by  an  L,  and  too  little  by 
an  S,  yet  she  found  Daniel  and  Reveal  in  it,  and 
that  served  her  turn.  Much  pains  was  taken  by 
the  court  to  dispossess  her  of  this  spirit,  but  all 
would  not  do,  till  Lamb,  then  dean  of  the  arches, 
shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  bor- 
rowed from  her  own  quiver ;  for  whilst  the  bishops 
and  divines  were  reasoning  this  point  with  her  out 
of  holy  scripture,  he  took  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and 
at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram,  viz. — 
Dame  Eleanor  Davies, — Never  so  mad  a  Ladie  ; 
which  having  proved  to  be  true  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Madam,  said  he,  I  see  you  build  much  on 
anagrams,  and  I  have  found  out  one  which  I  hope 
will  fit  you.  This  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he 
put  it  into  her  hands  in  writing,  which  happy 
fancy  brought  that  grave  court  into  such  a 
laughter,  and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such 
a  confusion,  that  afterwards  she  grew  either  wiser 
or  was  less  regarded  "J 

Thus  happily  surviving  the  5th  of  November, 
Laud  went  on  fearlessly  with  his  high-handed 
proceedings  in  the  church.  But  he  had  not  waited 

*  ITobbes,  in  his  tractnle  '  Da  Cive,*  published  some  nine  years 
after,  alludes  to  the  strange  rumour,  hut  treats  it  as  nn  absurd  and 
malicious  party  calumny.  But  I.aud'sown  Diary  had  not  then  been 
rondo  pul>lic,  to  show  the  man  in  his  true  colours  as  painted  by  him- 
self. 

t  Laud's  Diary.' 

t  Heylin,  Life  of  Land.— An  odd  account  of  Lady  Davies's  pre- 
dictions was  published,  in  qusrto.in  1649,  under  the  title  of '  Strange 
and  Wonderful  I'mphecles.'  Old  Anthony  k  Wood,  in  relatini;  her 
husband  Sir  John's  death,  says; — "  It  was  then  commonly  ru- 
moured, that  his  prophetical  lady  had  foretold  his  death  in  some 
manner,  on  the  Sunday  going  before.  For  wbile  she  sat  at  dinner  by 
him,  she  suddenly  burst  out  with  tears ;  whereupon  he  asking  her 
what  tlie  matter  was,  she  answered,  '  Husband,  these  arc  your 
funeral  tears ;'  to  which  he  made  reply, '  I'rny,  therefore,  spare  yonr 
tears  now,  and  I  will  he  content  (list  vou  shall  laugh  when  1  am 
dead.'  "—Ath.  Otvn. 
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for  the  prim«cy  to  begin  these ;  for,  even  during 
old  Abbot's  life  he  had  obtained  the  almost  entire 
disposal  of  bishoprics,  and,  as  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, had  introduced  numerous  changes  into  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  and  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  he  began  to  rebuild  and  beautify 
with  money  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  irre- 
gular and  oppressive  manner.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  English  preachers 
and  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  the  Almighty 
cared  not  for  temples  built  with  hands ;  simpli- 
city, as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  pomp, 
the  glare,  and  glitter  of  the  Roman  church,  was 
most  acceptable  unto  him,  and  a  bam  as  good  a 
temple  as  the  vast  and  wondrous  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
itself,  provided  only  those  within  it  worshipped  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Laud  thought  differently,  as 
no  doubt  did  many  good  and  conscientious  per- 
sons, who  had  long  been  representing  that  it  was 
indecorous  to  worship  God  in  places  no  better 
than  stables.  "  The  remissness  of  Abbot  and  of 
other  bishops  by  his  example,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  had  introduced,  or  at  least  connived  at  a  negli- 
gence, that  gave  great  scandal  to  the  church,  and 
no  doubt  offended  very  many  pious  men.  The 
people  took  so  little  care  of  the  churches,  and  the 
parsons  as  little  of  the  chancels,  that,  instead  of 
beautifying  or  adorning  them  in  any  degree,  they 
rarely  provided  against  the  falling  of  many  of  their 
churches,  and  suffered  them  at  least  to  be  kept 
so  indecently  and  slovenly,  that  they  would  not 
have  endured  it  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  their 
own  hoxises ;  the  rain  and  the  wind  to  infest  them ; 
and  the  sacraments  themselves  to  be  administered 
where  tbe  people  had  most  mind  to  receive 
them."*  Soon  after  the  death  of  Buckingham, 
when  Bishop  Laud  "  had  great  favour  with  the 
king,"  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  bishops 
for  the  repair  of  decayed  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  was  asserted  in  this  royal  ordinance, 
that  by  law  the  same  ought  to  be  repaired  and 
maintamed  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  and 
others  having  land  in  those  chapelries  and  parishes 
respectively,  who  had  wilfully  neglected  to  repair 
the  same,  being  consecrated  places  of  God's 
worship  and  divine  service.  His  majesty  charged 
and  commanded  all  archbishops  and  bishops  to 
take  special  care  that  these  repairs  were  done,  and 
by  themselves  and  their  officers  to  take  a  view  and 
survey  of  them.  The  parishioners  and  landlords 
thought  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ex- 
pense, instead  of  falling  solely  upon  them,  ought 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tithes  which  they  paid ; 
but  what  was  calculated  to  produce  still  greater 
disgust  was  the  concluding  clause  of  the  procla- 
mation, wherein  the  bishops  were  ordered  "  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  put- 
ing  the  same  in  due  execution;    and  that  the 

*  Ili«t.  Tho  loytl  historian,  after  praising  '*  so  pious  a  work'* 
as  repairing  and  adorainf?  llie  cliurclles.  is  obliged  lo  ndd — ''  Tvt. 
1  know  not  Itow,  the  prosecution  of  it*  with  too  mticli  affectatiou 
of  expense,  it  may  be,  or  witli  too  much  passion  between  tlie  minis, 
ters  and  tlie  pahsMoners,  raised  an  evil  spirit  towards  the  church, 
which  the  enemies  of  it  took  much  adTautoxe  oF»  as  sooa  as  they  had 
as  opportaaily  to  make  ibe  worst  use  of  it." 


judges  be  required  not  to   interrupt  this   good 
work  by  their  too  easy  granting  of  prohibitions."* 
That  is,  the  judges  were  not  to  interfere  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  ex- 
torting money  from  the  subject  for  the  repairing 
and  adorning  of  churches  and  chapels.     Nor  did 
Charles  and  Laud  stop  here ;  for  in  the  month  of 
May,  1631,  a  commission  was  issued,  with  the 
usual  arbitrary  forms,  empowering  the  privy  coun- 
cil "  to  hear  and  examine  all  differences  which 
shall  arise  betwixt  any  of  our  courts  of  justice, 
especially  between  the    civil    and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction."t     Some  three  months  before   the 
issuing  of  this  commission.  Laud  astonished  the 
people  of  London  by  his  newly  made  or  revived 
ceremonial  of  consecrating  churches.     The  first 
which  he  so  consecrated  was  that  of  St.  Catherine 
Creed,  a  London  church,  which  had  not  been  re- 
built,  but  only  repaired,  but  which    was  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  require  the  ceremony,  because 
new  timber  and  other  materials,  not  consecrated, 
had  been  introduced.     He  proceeded  to  St.  Ca- 
therine's in  the  greatest  state,  an  infinite  number 
of  people  of  all  sorts  "  drawing  together,"  says  bis 
sympathizing  biographer,  Heylin,  "  to  behold  tbat 
ceremony,    to    which    they    had    so   long   been 
strangers,  ignorant  altogether  of  the  antiquity  and 
the  necessity  of  it."     In  fact,  the  Romish  aspect 
of  the  ceremony,  from  beginning  to  end,   gave 
scandal  and  alarm  to  the  majority  of  the  spectators. 
To  begin  his  repairs  at  St.  Paul's  with  pomp  and 
effect,  he  conducted  the  king  thither  in  state,  and 
after  a  fitting  sermon  Charles  took  a  view  of  the 
delapidations  of  the  church,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  serious.     Soon  after  a  commission  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,   appointing   rnotiey 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  to  be  paid  into 
the  chamber  of  London,  and  declaring  furtber, 
that  "  the  judges  of  the  prerogative  courts,  and  all 
officials  throughout  the  several  bishoprics  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  upon  the  decease  of  persons  in- 
testate, should  be  excited  to  remember  this  cburch 
out  of  what  was  proper  to  be  given  to    pious 
uses."!     The  clergy,  being  summoned  by  their 
ordinaries,  gave  towards  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's 
a  kind  of  annual  subsidy ;  Sir  Paul  Pindar  gave 
4000/.  and  other  assistance ;  the  king  contributed 
altogether  about  10,000/.,  Laud  himself  only  1 0Oi. 
per  annum.     As  more  money  was  wanted,  it  was 
sought  for  in  the  arbitrary  fines  extorted  in  the 
Star  Chamber  and  in  the  High  Commission  Courtp 
in  which  Laud  was  all  prevalent,  and  where  be 
carried  two  great  objects  at  once,  by  intermeddlintr 
with  men's  consciences  and  private  conduct,   and 
by  making  their  punishment   contribute    to    hia 
great  object  of  malung  St.  Paul's  a  kind  of  rival  of 
St.  Peter's.      "  He  intended  the  discipline  of  the 
church,"  says  Clarendon,  in  a  strikmg  passaee 
"  should  be  felt,  as  well  as  spoken  of,  and  that  il 

■  See  the  proclamation,  dated  the  11th  of  October,  1639,  Iq  HosIi 

worUi. 
t  Rymer, 
i  Li'ic  ol  Laud. 
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iMdte  applied  to  the  crreatert  and  most  splen- 
did tnn«gTe880T8  as  weU  as  to  the  punishment 
of  sBilleT   offences  and  meaner  offenders;   and 
thereupon  called  for,  or  cherished  the  discoTery  of 
those  who  were  not  careful  to  cover  their  own  ini- 
qmtiet,  thinking  they  were  above  the  reach   of 
othtr  men,  or  their  power  or  will  to  chastise, 
ftnons  of  honour  and  great  quality,  of  the  court 
and  of  the  country,  were  every  day  cited  into  the 
High  ComnuBsion  Court,  upon  the  fame  of  their 
iocontinence,  or  other  scandal  in  their  lives,  and 
were  there  prosecuted  to  their  shame  and  punish- 
ment; and  as  the  shame  (which  they  called  an 
maofcnt  triumph  upon  their  degree  and  quality, 
»nd  levelling  them  with  the  common  people)  was 
never  forgotten,  but  watched  for  revenge,  so  the 
fines  imposed  there   were   the    more  questioned. 
Hid  repined  against,  because  they  were  assigned 
to  the  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  church,  and  thought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  more  severely  imposed,  and 
flie  less  compassionately  reduced  and  excused: 
which  likewise  made  the  jurisdiction  and  rigour 
of  the  Star  Chamber  more  felt  and  murmured 
•gainst,  and  sharpened    many    men's    humours 
against  the  bishops,  before  they  had  any  ill  inten- 
tion towards  the  church."*     Well  suppHed  with 
Money  from  this  curious  variety  of  sources,  and 
spurred  by  the  active,  impatient  spirit  of  Laud,  the 
workmen  proceeded  apace,  but  with  more  rapidity 
than  good  taste  or  attention  to  congruity.     Inigo 
Jones  restored  the  sides  with  a  clumsy  Gothic, 
and  threw  up  in  the  western  front  a  fine  Corinthian 
portico;    but  before  the  body  of  the  work  was 
finished  the  bishop  was  brought  to  the  block ;  and 
dnring  the  civil  wars  St.  Paul's  was  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  parliament's  dragoons.     It  got 
abroad  that   Laud,   in  speaking  hefbre  his  ma- 
jesty, had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy  as  imposed  on  all  Roman  priests  by 
Pope  Gregory,  and  in  disparagement  of  the  mar- 
ried cler^,  saying  that  he,  for  his  part,  others 
tUngB  bemg  equal,  should,  in  the  disposal  of  bene- 
fices, always  give  the  preference  to  such  clerg3rmen 
aa  tired  in  celibacy.     This  was  touching  a  most 
senstive  chord :  there  were  some  things  in  which 
the  churchmen  of  the  establishment  would  wil- 
lingly have  resumed  the  ancient  usage ;  but  a  re- 
tam  to  celibacy  was  horrible  and  atrocious  in  their 
eyes:    everywhere  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
chOTchea  looked  upon  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  nature  as  the  most  signal  advantage  obtained 
over  popery,  and  they  were  indignant,  infuriated 
St  the  slightest  hint  of  the  vows  of  chastity  being 
essential  to  the  servants  of  the  gospel.     A  loud 
airf  universal  murmur  warned  L^ud  that  he  had 
sooe  too  far.     His  retractation  was  adroitly  ma- 
naged.    He  immediately  got  up  a  marriage  be- 
tween one  of  his  own  chaplams  and  a  daughter  of 
hfe  friend  or  creature  Wiudebank,  performed  the 
nuptial  service  himself  in  a  very  public  manner, 
and  gave  the  married  chaplain  preferment.   We 
ban  deplored  the  fanatical  and  barbarous  destruc- 

•  Hilt.  Reb. 


tion  of  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the  old  reli- 
gion :  Laud — we  can  scarcely  believe  from  mere 
taste — ^was  most  anxious  to  preserve  such  fragments 
as  had  hitherto  escaped,  and  to  supply  the  places  of 
some  of  those  which  had  perished.  But  the  way 
in  which  he  went  to  work  only  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  the  iconoclastic  fury.  Mr.  Sherfield,  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  recorder  of  Sarum, ' 
by  direction  of  a  vestry,  and  in  accordance  with 
acts  of  parliament  and  canons  of  the  reformed 
church,  caused  a  picture  on  glass  to  be  removed 
from  the  window  of  a  church  and  broken  to 
pieces.*  Laud,  thereupon,  brought  him  up  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  maintaining  that  he  had 
usurped  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  that 
of  his  majesty  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
He  there  ventured  to  defend  the  use  of  painted 
images  in  places  of  worship,  and  counted  among 
the  evils  which  attended  their  destruction  the 
keeping  moderate  Catholics  away  from  church. 
Some  members  of  the  court  presumed  to  hint  that 
Laud  was  leaning  towards  popery ;  but  the  majo- 
rity sentenced  Sherfield  to  pay  600/.  to  the  king, 
to  lose  his  office  of  recorder,  to  find  security  that 
he  would  break  no  more  images,  and  also  "  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  offence, 
not  only  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Edmond's, 
where  it  was  committed,  but  in  the  cathedral 
church  itself,  that  the  bishop,  in  contempt  of  whose 
authority  he  had  played  this  pageant,  might  have 
reparation."t  Upon  Laud's  first  removal  to  the 
see  of  London,  he  presented  to  Charles  a  list  of 
"  considerations  for  the  better  settling  of  the 
church  government."  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  be  commanded  to  reside  in  their 
several  dioceses,  excepting  tliose  which  Were  in 
attendance  at  court,  that  a  special  charge  should 
be  given  them  against  frequent  and  unworthy 
ordinations,  and  that  especial  care  should  be  had 
over  the  lecturers,  which,  by  reason  of  their  pay, 
were  the  people's  creatures,  and  blew  the  coals  of 
their  sedition.  "  For  the  abating  of  whose  power," 
continues  Laud,  "  these  ways  may  be  taken : — 
That  the  afternoon  sermons  in  all  parishes  be 
turned  into  catechising;  that  every  lecturer  do 
read  divine  service  according  to  the  Liturgy, 
printed  by  authority,  in  his  surplice  and  hood,  if 
m  church  or  chapel,  and  if  in  a  market  town, 
then  in  a  gown,  and  not  in  a  cloak;  that  the 
bishop  should  suffer  none  under  noblemen  and 
men  qualified  by  law  to  keep  any  private  chaplain 
in  their  houses ;  that  his  majesty  should  prefer  to 
bishoprics  none  but  men  of  courage,  gravity,  and 
experience   in  government;   that  Emanuel  and 

•  The  pnrtleuUr  ijictnre  deatroypd  by  Mr.  8hcrfi»ld  appean  to 
hare  been  Iwrbaroiisiu  tant^  and  offfasive  in  other  reipcctt.  The 
tnbject  wnB  Ihe  Crentlon.  The  poor  recorder  »«(d  in  defrnce, "  That 
the  true  hUtory  of  the  creation  was  not  contained  in  that  window, 
bat  a  falie  and  irapiouaone.  God  the  Father  waa  painted  Ukeanoli) 
man  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  pair  of  compastei.  to  siffnify  hie  com. 
pns«inR  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  In  tlie  fourth  day's  worlt  there 
were  fu^ts  of  the  air  flyinf  up  fVom  God,  their  matter.  wbicIV  should 
have  been  the  fifth  day.  In  the  fifth  day's  work  a  naked  man  is 
lyinR  upon  the  earth  aileep,  with  so  much  of  a  naked  woman  as  (Vom 
the  Itnees  u).wardi,  cruwiuf;  out  of  his  side,  which  should  faare  been 
the  tiMlA  day;  so  that  ilie  hittury  is  (Use.*' 

f  Cyprianus  Auglicus. 
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Sydney  Colleges,  in  Cambridge,  *  which  are  the 
nurseries  of  Puritanism,'  be  from  time  to  time 
provided  with  grave  and  orthodox  men  for  their 
governors;  that  more  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  High  Commission  Court ;  that  some 
course  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  judges  from 
sending  so  many  prohibitions,"  &c.  &c.*  Charles 
regulated  his  conduct  according  to  these  sugges- 
tions, and  shortly  after  he  iBsued  his  "  regal  in- 
structions," which  di£fered  very  slightly  from  the 
considerations  presented  by  Laud,  and  included 
all  the  clauses  except  those  relating  to  the  Cam- 
bridge colleges  and  the  High  Commission  Court, 
Vfhich  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
mention  in  public.  Laud,  upon  the  appearance 
of  these  instructions  or  injunctions,  which  were  of 
his  own  devising  and  composition,  summoned  all 
the  ministers  and  lecturers  within  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London,  and,  making  a  solemn  speech, 
pressed  them  all  to  be  obedient  to  his  majesty's 
orders,  as  being  fiill  of  religion  and  justice,  and 
advantageous  to  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
although  they  were  mistaken  by  some  hasty  and 
incompetent  persons.!  But,  at  the  same  time. 
Laud  projected  several  things  which  were  good 
and  laudable  in  themselves,  without  being  opposed 
to  the  national  liberties.  Such  were  the  buildings 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  wherein  he  hiul 
been  bred;  the  setting  up  a  Greek  press  in  Ijon- 
don  ;t  the  appointment  of  a  professor  ^f  Arabic  at 
Oxford ;  the  foimdation  of  an  hospital  at  Reading ; 
all  of  which  works  were  perfected  in  his  lifetime. 
He  had  proposed  to  find  a  way  to  increase  the 
stipends  of  poor  vicars,  but  this  remained  an  in- 
tention. 

Maintaining  the  closest  correspondence  with 
Viscount  Wentworth,  now  (1632)  not  merely  Pre- 
sident of  the  North, but  also  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
Laud  endeavoured  to  surround  the  king  with  per- 
sons devoted  to  his  own  views  and  interests.  On 
the  1 5th  of  June,  1632,  Francis  Windebank,  his  old 
friend,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  to  his  chap- 
lain, was  sworn  secretary  of  state;  and  in  the 
month  of  July  another  old  and  sturdy  friend,  Dr_ 

*  Laud,  iiilil>"Con(kleratloiii/'  rccoromendnl  the  king  to  pre- 
T«iit  bUhopa  from  wutinf  the  wooda  os  their  Undi "  where  any 
vera  left."  Charles,  in  his"  Re^'al  Itijiinctions,"  went  more  at 
length  into  the  busineis,  iliuwin^  some  curious  practices  of  the  pre- 
lates un  their  translations.  "  Every^  bishop  that,  by  our  grace  and 
favour,  and  good  opiuiou  of  his  servict-,  sIibH  he  nominated  by  us  to 
another  bialiopric,  shall,  from  that  day  of  nomination,  not  presume 
to  make  any  lease  fur  three  lives  ur  tweuty.one  years,  or  concurrent 
lease ;  or  any  ways  to  renew  any  estate,  or  cut  any  wood  or  timber, 
but  merely  to  receive  the  rents  due,  and  quit  the  place:  for  we  think 
U  a  hateful  thing,  that  any  man  leaving  ,a  bishopric  should  almost 
undo  his  successor." — RashtjPortA. 

i  Rushwortli.— Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Bemaid,  lecturer  at  Sk  Se- 
pulchre's church,  London,  said,  in  his  prayer  before  sermon,— 
"  Lord  open  tire  eyes  of  the  queen's  majesty,  that  she  nay  see  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  she  has  pierced  willi  her  inlldelily,  superstition,  and 
Idolatry."  For  these  words  he  was  questioned  in  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  which  declared  the  same  to  be  scandalous  and  unad- 
Tlted,  and  not  to  be  repeated.  The  cealous  preacher,  however, 
escaped  any  severe  punishment  by  making  a  very  humble  sub- 
islaaoD.^id. 

}  The  whole  or  part  of  the  Greek  type  waa,  however,  obtained  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  truly  characteristic  of  Laud.  The  king's  printers, 
in  an  eAiion  of  the  Bible,  had  committed  the  very  awkward  misuke 
of  omitliog  the  word  aiit  In  the  Sevenlli  Comnnndmenl.  The 
bish<K>  called  In  the  Impression,  and  called  up  the  poor  printers  to 
the  High  Commission  Court,  which  senleneed  them  lo  pay  uu  eior- 
Iritaut  flue,  with  part  of  which  Land  ptvvided  the  Greek  type  for 
priuting  ancieBl  mauiuctfpis,  iic 


Juxon,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  at  his  siiit,  was 
sworn  clerk  of  his  majesty's  closet.  "  So  that 
Windebank  having  the  king's  ear  on  one  side,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  closet  on  the  other,  he  might  pre- 
sume to  have  his  tale  well  told  between  them,  and 
that  his  majesty  should  not  easily  be  possessed  with 
imything  to  his  disadvantage."*  If  Laud  had 
taken  all  to  himself  in  the  business  of  the  church 
while  only  bishop  of  London,  he  became  far  more 
absolute  on  his  promotion  to  the  primacy.  He 
commanded  IBte  a  pope  of  die  fourteenth  century. 
The  communion-table,  which,  according  to  Cla- 
rendon, had  not  been  safe  "  from  the  approaches 
of  dogs,"  was,  by  an  order  of  council,  directed  to 
be  removed  in  all  cases  from  the  centre  to  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  to  be  rttiled  in  and  called  by  its 
old  Roman  name  of  altar.  Against  disobement 
priests,  nay,  even  against  neglectful  church- 
wardens, were  hurled  the  thimders  of  excommuni- 
cation. Not  merely  painted  glass  began  to  reap- 
pear in  the  windows,  but  pictures  in  the  body  of 
the  churches  and  over  the  altars.  Laud  'was  inex- 
orable on  the  subject  of  surplices  andla'wn  sleeves. 
Everywhere  great  pains  were  taken  to  give  pomp  . 
and  magnificence  to  the  national  worship,  and  a 
dignified  or  imposing  appearance  to  the  persons 
of  the  officiating  ministers.  At  the  present  day 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  savage  severity  with  which  Laud  enforced 
these  changes ;  but  still  many  may  doubt  whether 
the  popular  religion  would  not  have  been  benefited 
in  some  respects  by  their  introduction. 

The  more  religious  part  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity, however — the  classes  branded  •with  the 
general  name  of  Puritans — ^regarded  the  attempt 
with  horror,  and  considered  it  as  nothing  less  than 
an  engine  [to  batter  down  the  pure  worship,  and 
destroy  the  pure  worshippers  of  Crod;t  and  they 
were  farther  confirmed  in  this  feeling  by  every 
subsequent  step  taken  by  the  archbishop  and  his 
master.  They  had  delighted  especially  in  evening 
lectures  and  extemporary  prayers  of  wondrous 
length,  wherein  they  were  often  carried  away  by 
their  fervour  to  utter  things  displeasing  to  the 
court :  Laud,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  suppressed 
the  evening  meetings  and  the  extemporary  pray- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  of  October, 
1633,  there  were  complaints  made  to  the  coxmcil 
concerning  church-ales  and  revels  upon  the  Lord's 
day  in  Somersetshire.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Richardson  and  Baron  Denham,  being  on  the  cir- 
cuit in  that  county,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  issue  an  order  similar  to  divers  others  that  had 
been  made  heretofore  by  the  judges  of  assize,  for 
the  suppressing  of  these  noisy  sports.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding  reached  the  ears  of 
Laud,  he  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  an  inso- 
lent invasion  of  his  province ;  and  the  chief  justice 
•was  commanded  to  attend  the  council,  where  he 
was  not  only  made  to  revoke  his  order,  but  also 
received  "  such  a  rattle,  that  he  came  out  blubber- 

•  Heylin. 

t  Mrs.  llutchintoa't  llemoin  of  Coloocl  Ilalcbinson. 
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injr  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  almost 
choluiwithapair  of  lawn  Bleeves."'  The  justices 
of  peace,  being  much  troubled  at  the  revocation  of 
the  order,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  showing 
the  great  mischiefe  that  would  befall  the  coimtry  if 
the  sabbath  were  not  better  kept,  and  if  these 
meaings  at  church-ales,  bid-ales,  and  clerk-ales, 
condemned  by  the  laws,  should  now  be  set  up  again. 
The  petition  was  subscribed  by  Lord  Poulet,  Sir 
William  Portman,  Sir  Ralph  Hopeton,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  before 
they  could  deliver  it  to  the  king,  a  declaration 
came  forth  concerning  "  lawful  sports  to  be  used 
of  Sundays,"  which  was  little  more  than  a  repub- 
lication of  King  James's  *  Book  of  Sports,'  which, 
aiier  a  time,  had  been  disregarded  and  cast  aside. 
Charles  gave  his  warrant  to  Laud,  and  I^aud  had 
the  paper  printed  and  published  on  the  18th  of 
October,  with  the'followmg"preamble :  "  James,  of 
blessed  memory,  in   his  return  iix>m   Scotland, 
coming  through  Lancashire,  found  that  his  sub- 
jecte  were  debarred  firom  lawful  recreations,  upon 
Sundays  after  evening  prayers  ended,  and  upon 
holy  days.     And  he  prudently  considered,  that  if 
these  times  were  taken  from  them,  the  meaner 
siRt,  who  labour  all  the  week,  should  have  no  re- 
creations at  all,  to  refresh  their  spirits.    And  after 
his  return,  he  ^rther  saw  that  his  loyal  subjects  in 
aU  other  parts  of  his  kingdom  did  suffer  in  the  same 
kind,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  did,  therefore,  in  his  princely  wisdom,  publish 
a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concerning 
lawfiil  sports  to  be  used  at  such  time,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  his  royal  commandmeiit 
in  the  year  J  618."     After  giving  the  whole  of  the 
docmnent,  Charles,  or  Laud,  added,  that  his  present 
majesty  "  ratified  and  published  this  his  blessed 
father's  declaration ;  the  rather  because  of  late  in 
some   counties,  under  pretence  of  taking  away 
abuses,  there   had  been  a  general  forbidding,  not 
only  of  ordinary  meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the 
dedication   of   the    churches,    commonly    called 
wakes.      "  Now,"  continued  this    renvoi,  "  his 
majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these 
feasts,  with  others,  shall  be  observed,  and  that  his 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  their  several  divisions, 
shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  disorders  there  may 
be  prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all  neighbour- 
hood and  freedom,  with  manlike  and  lawful  ex- 
ercises, be  used.     And  his  majesty  further  com- 
mands all  justices  of  assize  in  their  several  circuits 
to  see,  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of 
his  loyal  and  dutiful  people,  in  or  for  their  lawful 
recreations,  having  first  done  their  duty  to  Grod, 
MDd  continuing  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  laws. 
And  this  his  majesty  commands  all  his  judges, 
jostices  of  peace,  as  well  within  liberties  as  with- 
ont,  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  other  ofiBcers, 
to  take  notice  of,  and  to  see  observed,  as  they 
tender  his  displeasure.     And  doth  further  will, 
that  publication  of  this  his  command  be  made  by 
order  from  the  bishops,  through  all  the  parish 

•  Heylln, 
TOh   III. 


churches  of  their  several  dioceses  respectively."* 
The  bishops,   it  should   appear,   were   obedient 
enough ;  but  many  ministers,  very  conformable  to 
the  church  in  other  respects,  refused  to  read  this 
order  in  their  churches ;  for  which  some  were 
suspended,  some  silenced  from  preaching    and 
otherwise  persecuted.    This  made  men  to  look 
again  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  some  place  where 
they  might  be  free  from  the  "haughty  prelates' 
rage."    At  the  same  time.  Laud  stretched  his 
hands  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  making  a  sad  tur- 
moil in  both  cotmtries ;  and  Charles  continued  to 
issue  proclamations  without  number,  and  on  an 
infinite  variety  of  [subjects,  from  fixing  the  reli- 
gion  that  people  were  to  profess,  down  to  fixing 
the  price  of  poultry — firom  a  prohibition  of  heresy 
to  a  prohibition  of  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
retailing  of  tobacco.   In  the  mean  while  the  people 
murmured  and  railed ;  some,  not  exactly  of  the 
people,  broadly  prophesied  in  what  all  tms  would 
end;  but  the  power. of  Archbishop  Laud  kept 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  certainly  the  proud 
churchiman  neglected  none  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
or  those  adroit  compliances   which  smooth  his 
ascent.     He  had,  however,  now  and  then  to  sus- 
tain a  check  from  the  queen,  whose  influence  over 
Charles  seemed  to  grow  with  years  and  troubles, 
and  with  his  now  cherished  plan  of  governing  like 
a  king — like  a  very  king  of  France — ^without  inter- 
meddling|ind  impertinent  parliaments.   Henrietta 
Maria's  temper  was  almost  as  difiScult  to  manage 
as  a  sturdy  Puritan's  conscience:  at  times  ^e 
conceived  plans  connected  with  her  religion,  and 
exacted  services,  which  startled  even  the  boldness 
of  the  primate.   "  On  the  30th  of  August,  1633," 
says  he  in  his  Diary,  "the queen,  at  Oatlands, 
sent  for  me,  and  gave  me  thanks  for  a  business  with 
which  she  had  trusted  me,  and  her  promise  then 
that  she  would  be  my  friend,  and  that  I  should 
have  immediate  address  to  her  when  I  had  occa- 
sion."    What  the  business  was  we  know  not,  but, 
soon  after,  Laud  was  put  into  the  Commission,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  Great  Committee,  of  Trade  and 
the  king's  revenue.     On  March  the  14th  of  the 
following  year  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Weston  (recently  created  Earl 
of  Portland),  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.   After  pre- 
siding over  the  board  for  about  a  year,  he  induced 
the  king  to  make  his  friend  Juxon,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Lord  High  Treasurer ;  in  doing  which,  he  did 
not  "  want  some  seasonable  consideration  for  the 
good  of  the  church."t     His  biographer  says  that 
Bishop  Juxon  was  a  most  upright  man,  yet  it  was 
generally  conceived  that  the  archbishop,  in  making 
this  appointment,  neither   consulted   his   present 
ease — for  which  he  should  have  procured  the  trea- 
surer's white  staff,  for  Cottington,  who  had  long 

*  Ruihwortli. 

t  Hrylio.  "  No  elinrchmui,''  tiiya  Land  hlmeir,  "  had  it  <<iufi 
Uie  time  of  Henry  VIl.  1  pray  God  bleu  him  to  carry  it  so,  that 
(he  church  ma>  have  honour,  and  the  king  and  the  ftatoaerrioe  and 
conieitiment  6y  It.  And  now  If  the  church  will  not  hold  up  tiiefn. 
lelrea  noder  Ood^  1  can  do  no  more  "^IHarjf, 
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been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who  looked 
to  the  staff  almost  as  his  due* — ^nor  his  futuro 
security  ;  for  which  he  ought  to  have  advised 
the  delivery  of  the  staff  to  some  popular  noble- 
man, such  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  or 
Essex,  or  Lord  Say.t  It  is  quite  certain  that 
several  great  noblemen,  who  had  borne  rather 
patiently  with  Laud's  tyranny  in  church  and  state, 
became  very  patriotic  after  the  disposal  of  this 
high  and  lucrative  office ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  Juxon  was  an  honester  man  than  most 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
learned  body  carrying  baseness  and  adulation  far- 
ther than  was  practised  at  this  time  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  proceedings  of  which,  in 
Puritan  notions,  verged  on  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 
They  gave  Laud  the  title  of  Holiness,  which  the 
Papists  bestowed  on  the  pope,  and  they  applied 
to  him  the  other  title  attached  to  the  tiara  of 
"  Summus  Pontifex."  They  told  him  in  their 
Latin  epistles,  that  he  was  "  Spiritu  Sancto  effu- 
sissime  plenus,"  "  Archangelus,  ct  ne  quid  mi- 
nus," &C.X 

And  even  when  this  vision  of  vain-glory  was  de- 
parting from  him,  Laud  maintained  that  these  ex- 
pressions, so  offensive  to  Protestant  ears,  so  inap- 
plicable to  frail  humanity,  were  proper  and  com- 
mendable, because  they  had  been  applied  to  the 
popes  and  fathers  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  archbishop 
no  doubt  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of  Protestant 
pope.  Not  satisfied  with  coercing  men's  con- 
sciences in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he  was 
determined  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  worship, 
including  all  his  innovations,  wherever  there  was 
an  English  colony  or  factory — ^wherever  a  few  sub- 
jects of  the  three  kingdoms  were  gathered  together 
for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  or  even  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  foreign  states.  In  1622,  when  his 
power  and  influence  were  in  their  infancy,  he 
offered  to  the  Iprds  of  the  councU  certain  considera- 
tions for  the  better  and  more  orthodox  regulation 
of  public  worship  amongst  the  English  factories  and 
regiments  beyond  sea.  He  never  forgot  or  neglected 
a  scheme  of  this  kind,  and  as  soon  as  he  attained  to 
the  primacy  he  procured  an  order  in  council  for  the 
observance  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  by  the  factories 
in  Holland  and  the  troops  serving  in  that  country, 
and  a  chaplain  of  his  own  choice  was  sent  to  the 
factory  at  Deif  to  establish  this  orthodoxy,  and  to 
report  the  names  of  all  such  as  should  prove  refrac- 
tory. What  made  the  case  the  harder  was,  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers  and  most  of  the 
merchants  were  Scotch  or  English  Puritans,  who 
had  abandoned  their  own  country  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  of  conscience.    "The  like  course  was  pre- 

*  la  hit  Diarr,  Land  raarki  tha  montlis  of  May,  Jane,  and  lulf 
(1635)  M  being  stormy  or  troublesome  mo aths  on  account  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  Treasury.  :•"  and  the  differences  wliich  happened  be- 
tween Lord  Cottington  and  Itimsair."  And  upon  Sundajr,  the  12th 
of  JaW,  he  notes  that  his  oH  Mend  Sir  F.  W.  (Francis  Windebanli ) 
forsook  him,  and  toioed  with  the  lord  CottingtuD.vhicb  put  him  to 
the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  patiame,  be. 

+  Heylin. 
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scribed  for  our  factories  in  Hamburgh  and  thos^ 
further  pff,  that  is  to  say,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Mogul's 
dominion*,  the  Indian  islands,  the  plantations  in 
Virginia,  the  Barbadoes,  and  all  other  places  where 
the  English  had  any  standing  residence  in  the  way 
of  trade.  The  like  was  done  also  for  regulating 
the  divine  service  in  the  families  of  all  ambassadors 
abroad The  English  agents  and  ambas- 
sadors in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  had  not  for- 
merly been  so  regardful  of  the  honour  of  the  church 
of  England  as  they  might  have  been,  in  designing 
a  set  room  for  religious  uses,  and  keeping  up  the 
vestments,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  law 
in  the  performance  of  them.  It  was  now  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  church  of  England  in  all 
courts  of  Christendom,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Turks,  and  other  great  Mahometan  princes,  and 
all  our  factories  and  plantations  in  every  known 
part  of  the  world,  by  which  it  might  be  rendered 
as  diffuse  and  catholic  as  the  church  of  Rome."* 
In  his  paper,  presented  to  the  council  in  1622, 
Laud  had  also  proposed  reducing  the  French  and 
Dutch  churches  in  Loudon  to  conformity ;  and  now, 
having  vexed  the  Scotch  and  English  who  had  fled 
abroad  for  religion,  he  proceeded  to  harass  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  who  had  fled  to  EnglaodTor 
the  same  cause.  The  French  were  all  Huguenots, 
or  extreme  Calvinists,  and  as  such  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  this  Summus  Pontifex.  Without  conde- 
scending to  ask  the  concurrence  of  his  master,  he 
addressed  to  the  French  church  in  Canterbury,  and 
the  Dutch  churches  in  Sandwich  and  Maidstone, 
the  three  following  questions: — 1.  Whether  they 
did  not  use  the  French  or  Dutch  Litui^  ?  2.  Of 
how  many  descents  they  were  for  the  most  part 
bom  subjects  of  England  ?  3.  Whether  such  as 
were  born  subjects  would  conform  to  the  church  of 
England?  These  foreign  congregations  in  Kent 
declined  answering  these  interrogatories,  and 
pleaded  the  national  hospitality  wiuch  had  been 
extended  to  them  when  they  fled  from  papal  per- 
secution, and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
which  had  been  confirmed  not  only  by  Elizabeth 
and  James,  but  also  by  Charles  himself.  Laud, 
who  cared  little  for  these  solemn  pledges  given  to 
industrious  and  ingenious  classes  of  men,  who,  in 
some  respects,  had  essentially  improved  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  chosen  for  their  home,  issued 
an  order  as  absolute  as  a  pope's  bull,  that  such  aa 
were  natives  should  regularly  attend  their  parish 
churches,  and  (a  condition  as  weighty  as  their  con- 
formity) contribute  in  money  to  the  support  of  the 
Anglican  clergy;  and  that  such  as  were  aliens 
should  use  the  English  Liturgy  in  their  own  places 
of  worship,  faithfully  translated  into  their  own 
language.  The  Protestant  refugees  were  troubled, 
and  dismayed  as  if  a  new  Duke  of  Alva  was  thuik- 
dering  at  their  doors :  they  sought  a  respite  by 
addressing  an  humble  petition  to  the  primate. 
Laud  answered  it  in  the  very  tone  of  a  Hildebrand 
of  the  old  time.     He  told  the  dismayed  French 
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tad  Dutch  that  his  course  was  not  to  he  stopped 
Btbs  by  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.  or  by 
iBT  Mgument  they  were  able  to  use ;  that  their 
daefaes  were  nesta  and  occasions  of  schism ;  that 
it  vere  better  there  were  no  foreigners  in  England 
tkm  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  prejudice 
aad  endanger  the  church  government  of  the  realm ; 
tliit  they  were  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  a 
Uate  within  a  state ;  that  the  dissipation  of  their 
dioiches,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers, 
were  things  not  to  he  laid  in  the  same  balance  with 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  church  of  England ; 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue  was  no 
proper  reason  for  their  not  attending  the  parish 
diurches,  cimsidering  that  it  was  an  affected  ignor- 
inee,  and  that  they  might  learn  English  when  they 
would ;  and  finally,  tlmt  he  had  the  power  and  the 
light  of  enforcing  ohediense,  and  that  they  must 
eonform  at   their  peril  by  the    time  appointed. 
HercHpon  the  refugees  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  who  churlishly  left  it  without  any  answer. 
Soubite,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, had  been  precipitated  into  ruin  by  the  mad 
expedition  ordered  by  Charles  and  conducted  by 
Buckingham,  was  now  in  England,  and  he  took 
charge  of  a  second  petition,  and  pleaded  to  his 
majesty  of  England  the  danger  of  fresh  persecu- 
tioos  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  if  it  should  be 
seen  that  their  brethren  were  discountenanced  and 
oppressed  in  the  country  of  their  choice.*    The 
reasonings  of  this  nobleman  made  a  deep  impres* 
HAD,  but  all  that  Charles  would  grant  was,  that 
those  who  were  bom  aliens  might  still  enjoy  the 
use  of  their  own  church  service  ;  insisting  at  the 
aine  time,  that  their  children  bom  in  England 
shoald  go  regularly  to  the  parish  churches.     But 
even  this  narrow  concession  was  limited  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury :  in  the  province  of  York, 
where  the  foreign  congregations  were  weaker  in 
numbers,  money,  and  friends.  Laud's  original  in- 
jnnetions  were  imposed.    "When  these  injunc- 
tions were  to  be  put  in  execution  at  Norwich,  the 
Dutch  and  French  congregations  petitioned  Dr. 
Matthew  Wren,  (the  bishop  of  the  diocese)  that 
these  injunctions  might  not  be  imposed  upon  them ; 
but  finding  no  relief,  appealed  to  the  archbishop, 
who  returned  a  sharp   answer,  that  unless   they 
would  submit,  he  would  proceed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws    and  canons  ecclesiastical. 
Here  take  notice,  that,  as  the  Spanish  trade  was  the 
moat  enriching  trade  to  this  nation,  so  the  trade  to 
Hamburgh,  and  the  countries  and  kingdoms  within 
the  Soond,  with  our  woollen  manufactures,  was  the 
heat  the  English  had  fbr  employment  of  people, 
dipping,   and  navigation:    the  company  which 
tnded  into  the  Sound  was  called  the  East  Country 
Company,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  af^erher  King 
James,  to  honour  them,  called  it  the  Royal  Com- 

*  Cktric*  «u  also  told  Uiat  Cardinnl  Richelieu  hud  uld,  thnt  if  u 
U*r  ^  EorUnd,  who  vKs  a  PTOtestant,  would  not  permit  two  church 
•ivi^iDee  in  bis  kJn;;doni,  It  cuuld  not  be  expected  that  the  kiaif  of 
fVaaer.who  wa«  a  Catholic,  ironld  allow  of  two  religtoni  Id  his  kin^i- 
doai.  Prom  the  hegtoaiots  to  tlie  end  of  the  chapter  Protestant  into- 
Imaee  wasth*  best  whct-stone  for  the  •harpaoing  of.Boman  perw- 


pany .  This  trade  the  English  enjoyed  time  out  of 
mind;  and  the  cloths  which  supplied  it  were  princi- 
pally made  in  SuiTolk  and  Yorkshire ;  and  Ipswich, 
as  it  was  the  finest  town  in  England,  and  had  the 
noblest  harbour  on  the  east,  and  most  convenient 
for  the  trade  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  world,  so  till  this  time  it  was  in  as  flourishing 
a  state  as  any  other  in  England.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  straining  these  injunctions  to  the  utmost, 
frightened  thousands  of  families  out  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  into  New  England ;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  families  of  the  workers  of  those  woollen 
manufactures,  wherewith  Hamburgh  and  the  coun 
tries  within  the  Sound  were  supplied,  went  into 
Holland ;  where  the  Dutch,  as  wise  as  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth was  in  entertaining  the  Walloons,  persecuted 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  established  these  English  ex- 
cise-free, and  house-rent-free,  for  seven  years  ;  and 
from  these  the  Dutch  became  instructed  in  work- 
ing these  manufactures,  which  before  they  knew 
not."* 

liaud,  primate  and  first  peer  of  England,  seems 
to  have  imagined  that  there  could  be  no  limits  to 
his  authority.  He  was  abready  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  now  he  would  visit  both  universities  by 
his  metropolitan  right,  and  not  by  commission  from 
the  king,  as  had  been  customary.  The  two  uni- 
versities replied,  that  they  could  not  admit  his 
visitation  without  a  warrant  from  the  sovereign; 
and  reminded  his  grace  that  he  was  only  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland  of  Cambridge. 
The  cause  was  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the 
king  and  council,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1634.  Ser- 
jeant Thynne,  who  was  retained  for  Oxford,  showed 
that  no  archbishop  had  visited  that  university  by 
his  own  right;  but  Gardener,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  who  was  retained  for  Cambridge,  could  not 
■ay  quite  so  much  for  that  university ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  reign  of  Bichard,  when  the  doctrines  of  Wy- 
cliffe  prevailed  much  in  both  universities,  Thomas 
Fitz-Alan,  alias  Amndel,  then  primate  of  England, 
did  visit  Cambridge ^ure  metropolitano,  and  Cam- 
bridge submitted  to  the  visitation,  whereas  Oxford 
resisted  'Aforli  manu.  Fitz-Alan  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  Richard  declared  the  right  of  visitation 
to  be  in  the  archbishop.  This  decision  was  adopted 
by  Henry  IV.,  and  confirmed  afterwards  by  par- 
liament ;  but  then  Oxford  was  named  in  the  act, 
and  Cambridge  was  not.  It  appears  to  have  been 
proved,  however,  that  no  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
ever  visited  either  university  jure  metropolitano. 
But  after  mueh  talk  Laud  had  his  will,  and, 
"  plumed  thus  in  his  own  feathers,  all  black  and 
white,  without  one  borrowed  from  Csesar,  he  soared 
higher  than  ever." 

The  intriguing  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  ex-lord  keeper,  was  not  only  stall  alive,  but  a 
sort  of  favourite  with  the  people  on  account  of  his 
unquestionable  talent,  eloquence,  and  address,  his 
munificence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  harsh  treat- 
ment by  the  court,  which  had  induced  him,  like 
*  R.  Cokt. 
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many  others,  to  lean  to  'the  side  of  the  patriots. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  lord  and  master,  Bucking- 
ham, this  prelate  had  helped  Laud  over  the  first 
difficult  steps  of  church  promotion,  and  Laud  had 
assured  him  that  his  life  would  be  too  short  to  re- 
quite his  lordship's  goodness.     But  when  Laud 
rose,  aiid  Williams  declined,  the  former  hated  the 
latter  as  the  only  churchman  and  statesman  that 
■was  likely  to  check  his  absolute  dominion.    The 
intensity  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Laud  was  a 
tribute  to  or  acknowledgment  of  the  abilities  and 
tavoir  faire  of  Williams.    He  dragged  the  ex-lord 
keeper  into  the  star  chamber,*  for,  in  addition  to 
his  former  ground  of  enmity,  Williams  had  pub- 
lished a  tract  entitled,  '  The  Holy  Table,'  in  which 
he  lashed  with  much  wit  and  some  learning  Laud's 
love  for  high  altars,  &c.,  and  he  had,  moreover,  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  deanery  of  Westminster, 
which  the  primate  would  at  one  moment  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  peace  offering,  because,  lacking  the 
deanery,  Williams  would  have  had  no  pretexts  for 
his  frequent  visits  to  London,  and  the  primate,  by 
a  high  exercise  of  his  authority,  could  have  kept 
him  to  his  diocese  among  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
far  away  from    court  and  the  resort  of  public 
men  and  politicians.     "Would  he  have  quitted 
his  deanery,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  quiet  ;"t 
but  Williams  had  lost  his  old  pliability,  and  his 
indignation  against  Laud  made  him  bold.    After 
a  series  of  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Laud,  his  servant  Windebank,  and  his 
master  Charles,  who  threw  witnesses  into  prison 
to  make  them  swear  what  they  wanted,  brow-beat 
the  judges,  and  removed  Chief  Justice  Heath, 
putting  in  his  place  one  "  who  was  more  forward 
to  undo  Lincoln  than  ever  the  Lord  Heath  was  to 
preserve  him ;"  a  compromise  was  effected,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  Lord  Cottington,  who,  though  he 
had  no  great  love  for  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a 
very  cordial  hatred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  coming  between  him  and  the  white  staff.    The 
business  was  made  the  easier  by  the  king's  great 
want  of  money,  and  his  indifference  as  to  the  modes 
of  obtaining  it     Cottington,  as  the  result  of  his 
negociation  to  save  the  ex-lord  keeper  from  entire 
ruin,  told  Williams  that  he  must  part  with  4000/., 
with  his  deanery,  and  two  commendams.   Williams 
did  not  object  to  the  money,  but  he  stickled  about 
the  preferments.     Cottington  returned  to  court, 
and  then  to  the  disgraced  bishop  with  new  terms, 
that  is,  that  he  should  pay  another  4000/.  in  lieu 
of  surrendering  the  deanery  and  the  commendams. 
The  bishop  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement  at 
it.  "  But  you  will  lift  your  hands  at  a  greater  won- 
der," said  Lord  Cottington,  "  if  you  do  not  pay 
it;"  and  he  consented  to  "  satisfy  the  king."  The 
money  was  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  and  in  return  a 
royal  pardon  was  proffered  to  Williams,  who  hesi- 

*  n«rur«  tUtr-ehamberinj;  Williaini,  I.aud  Indirectly  frot  a  bill 
CM  aniinit  him  Ibr  betnyini  the  liinx'a  omuseli,  but  the  charse  wai 
w  ftiTolon*,  that  it  was  thrawn  out  by  the  privy  couooiL  At  thi> 
juncture,  Williams  made  an  humble  submisKiun,  and  prcseoted  a 
petition  to  the  Itinff,  who  promised  that  tliis  accu^atiou  should  be 
<iuashcd;  but  Charles  afterwards  pcrmitled  it  lo  b«i  made  one  of  the 
clwtKes  afiaiost  him  in  tlie  star<harober  process  —/>/«  of  IFUtiawa. 

t  Utter  from  Oanud  to  Wentworth,  In  StralToid  Papers. 


tated  at  accepting  it,  because  it  contained  a  state- 
ment of  offences  of  which  he  held  himself  to  be 
entirely  innocent  Taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Laud  worked  afresh  upon  the  king, 
who,  without  restoring  the  money  he  had  received 
for  a  free  and  full  pardon,  allowed  of  a  new  prose- 
cution in  the  star-chamber.  Williams  was  there 
charged  with  tampering  with  witnesses  in  order  to 
procure  evidence  favourable  to  his  cause.*  (The 
court  and  the  archbishop  had  not  merely  tampered 
with  witnesses  to  elicit  evidence  unfavouraile  to 
the  accused,  but  had  also  imprisoned  witnesses, 
threatened  them  with  ruin,  and  menaced  the 
judges  ;t  and  there  was  not  a  scoundrel  sitting  in  the 
star-chamber  but  must  have  known  these  notorious 
facts.)  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  proceedings,  Cotting- 
ton, who  had  forsaken  Williams  probably  from  a  fear 
of  consequences,  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  bishop 
had  sought  aud  wrought  his  own  overthrow ;  that 
he  was  sorry  so  great  a  person,  so  wise  and  so  well 
experienced  a  man,  and  one  who  had  sat  on  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  star-chamber  himself,  should 
now  come  to  be  censured  for  foul  crimes,  undue 
practices,  heinous  attempts,  and  foul  faults  iu  his 
agents  and  servants,  who  were  countenanced,  main- 
tained, and  set  on  by  his  instigation;  and  then, 
proceeding  to  sentence,  Cottington  proposed  that 
Powel  should  be  fined  200/.,  and  Walker,  Cat- 
lin,  and  Lunn,  other  servants  or  agents  of  the 
bishop,  300/.  a-piece.  "  And,"  said  this  gentle 
friend  in  conclusion,  "for  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, I  fine  him  at  10,000/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  and  to  be  suspended  from  all  his  eccle- 
siastical functions,  both  ab  officio  et  beneficio  ;  aud 
I  refer  him  over  to  the  High  Commission  Court 
to  censure  him  as  they  think  fit."^  After  Finch, 
Sir  John  Bamston,  Secretary  Windebank,  Sir 
Thomas  Germine,  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Bishop 
Juxon),  and  the  three  noble  Earls  of  Lindaey, 
Arundd,  and  Manchester,  had  spoken  in  the  same 
sense,  most  of  them  paying  a  compliment  to  Wil- 
liams's abilities,  learning,  and  high  rank  in  church 
and  state,  but  not  one  of  them  recommending  any 
diminution  of  his  punishment,  the  triumphant 
Laud  stood  up  and  delivered  a  speech,  which  has 
justly  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble monuments  of  malice  and  hypocrisy  extant.§ 
He  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  such  a  man  as 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  should  come  to  stand 
there  culpable  of  such  faults,  and  then  continued  : 
— "  When  I  look  upon  and  consider  his  excelleat 
parts,  both  of  nature  and  achieved  unto  by  study 
and  art ;  when  I  think  upon  his  wisdom,  learning, 
agility  of  memory,  and  the  experience  that  accom- 
panies him  with  all  those  endowments,  it  puts  me 

•  nnring  the  !n!i|n!tnn9  process  other  charges  were  introduced,  aixl 
Williams  was  particularly  accused  of  '"  undue  practisin^f,  to  gam  m 
sight  or  soma  examinations Itejit  in  the  council  cnamlior,  by  the  clerks 
of  the  council ;"  of  "  preparing  and  instrueiing  witnesses  by  tlie  saial 
exnminatiuns,"  Sec. 

i  When  Willianii  asked  Lord  Finch,  oneof  hlsjudges,  why  he  had 
sonsedanold  acquaintance,  Finch  replied,  "he  had  been  soundly 
chidilou  by  his  majesty,  and  would  nut  destroy  himself  for  any  nua  ^ 
sake." 

Roshworth. 
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to  dtand,  that,  after  he  had  been  overUken  in  one 
eiTorin  the  first  cause,  he  should  not  have  recalled 
liimadf^  and  made  a  stand,  but  that  he  hath  now 
IBB  into  a  far  vane  and  more  desperate  one  in 
this  cause,  by  obnoxious  and  criminal  ways,  even 
to  t  very  precipitation  and  downfall  of  himself  and 
1b8  credit.  What  though  there  was  some  question 
made,  and  some  proofs  on  foot,  whereby  his  loyalty 
to  the  king  his  master  seemed  to  be  in  dispute, 
and  his  discretion  might  have  some  ways  come  to 
tiisl  in  matter  of  words,  discovering  his  affection 
in  tome  matter  of  state  :  must  he  seek  unlawful 
means  to  procare  his  actions  and  words  to  be  law- 
ful, and  leave  the  course  of  a  good  conscience,  to 
bolster  up  a  fancy  of  innocency  in  another  man, 
tod  make  himself  plainly  faulty,  for  to  make  au- 
odier  man  free  from  shame?"  He  openly  de- 
dared  that  this  new  offence  was  Williams's  not 
mUniUing  in  silence  to  the  accusaiions  laid 
agoinsl  lum.  When  St  Cecilia  was  charged  un- 
justly with  many  thii^,  and  all  the  stream 
and  current  was  quite  against  her,  she  called  no 
one  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  used  the  saying  of 
boly  Job,  testis  mens  est  in  calls,  my  witness  is  in 
heaven, — and  so,  said  Laud,  ought  the  Bishop  of 
LJAOoln  to  have  done.  "  I  am  sure,"  continued 
the  Primate,  "  if  the  circumstance  of  his  behaviour 
had  been  more  temperate  and  mixed  with  more 
patience,  the  event  could  not  have  been  so  unlucky 
tad  his  censure  so  sharp  as  it  is  now  like  to  be.  I 
may  be  bold  to  say  it,  my  lords,  for  it  is  no  un- 
truth ; — ^I  have  been  five  several  times  upon  my 
knees  to  the  king,  my  master,  in  his  behalf;  I  de- 
lirered  for  him  several  petitions  myself  into  the 
king's  own  hand  ;  and  I  then  did  that  which,  had 
I  known  what  now  I  do,  I  should  not  have  done — 
I  sent  him,  under  my  own  hand,  the  king's  answer 
upon  every  petition.  And  after  all  those  five  several 
services,  I  must  tell  you,  my  lords,  I  was  but 
coarsely  dealt  withal,  nay,  very  ill  requited."* 

He  assured  the  Star  Chamber  that  many  ill-dis- 
posed persons  had  boldly  given  out  that  Williams 
had  not  committed  any  fault  whatever,  "  only  that 
he  was  rich,  and  must  be  let  blood,  and  the  king 
wanted  10,000/.  or  12,000/."     "But,"  continued 
Laud,  *'  howsoever  these  reports  go,  the  king  is  just, 
as  he  is  honourable.'*    The  primate  proceeded  to 
i}aote  and  distort  the  Mosaic  books  of  Leviticus, 
Exodus,  and  Deuteronomy,  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  councils  of  the  Roman 
dnurch,  the  canon  laws,  St.  Augustine  and  other 
authorities  to  prove  the  enormity  of  Williams's 
offence  of  tampering  with  witnesses,  which,  in  plain 
English,  was  not  an  offence  provided  for  by  the 
skatntes.    But  according  to  Laud,  whose  logic  and 
language  were  worthy  of  the  cause  he  was  pleading, 
— "  he  that  is  a  tamperer  this  way  is  guilty  of  no 
■nail  crime,  doing  at  the  same  time  'Nvrong  to  three 
9f  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world,  viz.,  to  God, 
t(*  the  king,  to  the  innocent."      He  compared 

*  Kialratnth.    Land  taid  tlut "  for  hii  majraty  he  wai  Trry  in- 
diaaUe  to  hATe  hod  a  fair  rL-coQcileineDt.  as  mt^ht  appear  by*  hfa 
I         «Mi  ukiog  what  Linrolo  dM ;  daM  kt  Ufk  («  repair  *ij  ertdilt  hath 
i         tt—flmt  tf  urrmrjmlatu/or  kitJmUt 


Williams's  delinquencies  to  the  devilish  practice 
and  leading  piece  of  impiety  set  on  foot  by  Jezebel 
— which  odious  practice  "  was  not  rooted  in  human 
nature,  but  took  its  birth  from  hell" — and  he  con- 
cluded his  very  long  speech  by  saying  that  he  should, 
therefore,  agree  with  my  Lend  Cottingtdn,  and  the 
rest  that  went  before  him,  for  the  fine  of  10,000/.  to 
his  majesty,  for  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  for  the  suspension  from 
the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  function,  and  for 
turning  Williams  over  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  High  Commission  Court.* 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  revelled  in  the 
good  things  of  the  church,  who  had  been  a  whole 
diocese  in  himself,  was  forthwith  shut  up  in  the 
dismal  state  prison,  and  die  agents  of  government, 
amongst  whom,  by  special  appointment,  was  a 
furious  enemy,  were  let  loose  to  fell  his  timber,  to 
kill  his  deer,  to  consume  his  stores^  and  to  sell  his 
moveable  property  for  payment  of  his  enormous 
fine.  But  this  was  not  revenge  enough  for  the 
lai^e  stomach  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  wanted  to 
change  suspension  into  deprivation,  imprisonment 
into  deportation.  He  held  that  there  was  ground 
enough  for  this  commutation  in  Williams's  tract  of 
'  The  Holy  Table,'  but  the  Attorney  General  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  this  course  was  abandoned. 
Soon  after,  Laud  got  possession  of  some  private 
letters  from  Osbaldeston,  the  learned  master  of 
Westminster  school,  which  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  contained  much  scur- 
rilous abuse  of  the  "  little  urchin,"  the  "  vermin 
and  meddling  hocus-pocus" — terms  which  Laud 
maintained  could  apply  only  to  himself.  Upon  the 
evidence  of  these  letters,  or  rather  of  the  arch- 
bishop's interpretatian  of  the  offensive  passages,  the 
Star  Chamber  sentenced  Osbaldeston  to  deprivation 
and  branding,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  his 
ears  nailed  to  it  iu  front  of  his  own  school ;  but 
the  poor  schoolmaster  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  search  of  the  officers,  and  he  left  a  note 
to  say  that  he  was  "gone  beyond  Canterbury." 
All  the  wrath  of  the  primate  fell,  therefore,  upon 
Williams,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fiurther 
fine  of  8000/. 

The  Ucensmg  of  all  new  books  was  in  the  power 
of  Laud.  There  was  nothing  new  in  tlus ;  Milton 
had  not  yet  written  his  glorious  argument  in  defence 
of  unlicensed  printing ;  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  was  not  established  in  reality  till  long  after, 
had  scarcely  entered  as  an  idea  into  the  head  of  any 
one ;  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  long 
been  considered  censors  by  right  of  their  spiritual 
dignity  and  office.  But  what  was  really  new  was 
Laud's  method  of  exercising  this  function.  Hitherto 
many  works,  not  strictly  m  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  high  church  party  and  of  the  court, 
had  been  permitted  by  indolence  or  indifference  or 
connivance  to  go  abroad  into  the  world.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  such  strictness  was  used,  that  no- 
thing could  pass  the  press  without  the  approbation 
of  Laud,  or  of  his  substitutes  and  dependents.  The 

*  Riuhwoilh. 
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printers,  finding  that  their  buaineea  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  tedioUBness,  uncertainty,  and  severity 
of  this  censorship,  bethought  themselves  of  em- 
ploying their  type  in  reprinting  old  books  of 
divinity,  and  works  already  licensed  by  former 
archbishops.  But  Laud  would  allow  of  neither  new 
nor  old  without  his  imprimatur,  and  against  some 
of  these  old  books  he  had  a  particular  spite ;  and 
he  procured  from  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was 
now  set  above  all  law  and  all  reason  too,  a  decree, 
"  That  no  person  shall  presiime  to  print  any  book  or 
pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  first 
licensed,  with  all  the  titles,  epistles,  and  prefaces 
therewith  imprinted,  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  within  the 
limits  of  either  university  by  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor  thereof  J  upon  pain  that  every  printer  so 
offending  shall  for  ever  be  disabled  to  exercise  the 
art  of  printing ;  and  shall  suffer  such  further  pun- 
ishment as  to  this  court  or  the  High  Commission 
shall  be  thought  fitting.  That  before  any  bouka  im- 
ported from  foreign  parts  shall  be  exposed  to  sale, 
a  true  catalogue  thereof  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 
And  that  no  ofiScers  of  the  customs  shall  deliver 
any  foreign  books  out  of  their  hands  before  those 
bishops  shall  have  appointed  one  of  their  chaplains, 
or  some  other  learned  man,  with  the  roaster  and 
wardensof  the  company  of  stationers,  orone  of  them, 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  packs  or  fardels, 
and  to  view  the  same.  And  if  in  this  search  there 
happen  to  be  found  any  schismatical  or  offensive 
books,  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  aforesaid  bishop, 
or  the  High  Commission-office,  that  the  ufienders 
may  be  punished.  That  no  person  whatsoever 
shall  imprint  beyond  the  seaa,or  import  from  thence, 
any  English  books,  or  whereof  the  greater  part  is 
English,  whether  formerly  printed  or  not.  And 
that  no  books  whatsoever  shall  be  reprinted, 
though  formerly  licensed,  without  a  new  license  first 
obtained,  upon  pain  of  like  censure  and  punishment 
And  that  if  any  person  whatsoever,  that  is  not  an 
allowed  printer,  shall  presume  to  set  up  a  press  for 
printing,  or  work  at  any  such  press,  or  set  and  com- 
pose letters  for  the  same,  he  shall  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  whipt  through  the  city  of  London."* 
There  was  one  particular  book  which  had  gone 
through  various  editions,  and  which  all  zealous 
Protestants  loved,  and  perhaps  esteemed  next 
to  their  Bible ;  it  was  a  book  giving  striking  and 
in  many  instances  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  suffered  on  the  rack  and  at  the 
stake  for  conscience  sake ;  it  was  a  book  full  of 
horror  and  excitement,  abounding  with  the  most 
frightful  pictures  of  Papal  persecution ;  tlie  '  Acts 
and  Monuments,'  more  commonly  called  the '  Book 
of  Martyrs,'  of  the  Puritan  Fox.  This  book  was 
unsavoury  to  Laud  on  many  accounts,  and  forth- 
with he  struck  it  with  his  fiat  that  it  should  be 
printed  no  more.  At  the  same  time  he  refused 
itew  licenses  to  Bishop  Jewel's  works,  and  toother 

*  Riuliwotth. 


books  formerly  printed  by  authority.*  Divinity 
and  law  had  suffered  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ments and  the  mutilation  of  the  hangman's  scisson, 
in  the  i)ersons  of  Leigliton  and  Prynne,  and  now, 
while  one  of  those  sufferers  was  to  pass  through 
fresh  tortiu'es,  the  other  faculty  was  to  be  struck  in 
the  person  of  Bastwick,  a  physician.  In  Trinity 
Term,  1637,  this  Dr.  Bastwick,  together  with 
Prynne,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  Henry 
Burton,  a  bachelor  in  divinity,  was  prosecuted  in 
the  Star  Chamber  for  writing  and  publishing  sedi- 
tious, schismatical,  and  libellous  books  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  tiie 
government.  The  defendants  drew  up  their  auswere 
in  writing,  but  their  counsel  were  backward  to  sign 
them,  for  fear  of  offending  the  court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  but  it  was  said  ou  the  other  side  that  their 
answers  were  so  violent  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
their  counsel  disapproved  of  them  in  toto.  The 
details  we  have  given  of  preceding  cases  will  have 
sufficiently  explained  the  couim  of  Star  Chamber 
proceedings.  We  may  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the 
sentence,  which  waa — ^"That  each  of  the  defen- 
dants should  be  fined  5000/. ;  that  Bastwick  and 
Burton  should  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
and  there  lose  their  ears ;  and  that  Prynne,  hav- 
ing lost  his  ears  before  by  sentence  of  this  coutt, 
should  have  the  remainder  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
shoilld  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters 
S.  L.,  to  signify  a  seditious  libeller."  These  exe- 
crable barbarities  were'all  publicly  performed  on  the 
20th  of  June,  the  hangman  rather  sawing  than 
cutting  off  the  remainder  of  Prynne's  ears ;  and 
then  they  were  sent  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
castles  of  Launceston  (in  Cornwall),  Lancaster, 
and  Carnarvon.f  The  king  was  told  that  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  had  gathered  together  to 
see  Burton,  the  minister,  pass  by,  and  that  much 
money  had  been  thrown  to  his  wife,  who  Ibllowed 
him  in  a  coach  :  but  Charles  would  not  be  warned. 
As  Prynne  went  through  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
narvon castle,  one  of  the  sheriffs  with  several  other 
gentlemen  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to  a  good 
dinner,  defrayed  his  expenses,  and  gave  him  some 
coarse  hangings  or  tapestry  to  furnish  his  dungeon 
at  Carnarvon.  Money  and  other  presents  were 
offered,  but  refused  by  Prynne.  Laud  forthwith 
despatched  a  pursuivant  to  bring  the  sympathising 
sheriff  up  to  London.  J  The  three  captives  were 
afterwards  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  friends 
to  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly ; 
"  the  wives  of  Bastwick  and  Burton  not  being  al- 
lowed, after  many  petitions,  to  have  access  unto 
them,  nor  to  set  footing  in  the  island ;  neither  was 

*  Among  thcso  was  the  *  Practice  of  Piety.*  a  work  which  had 
gone  tiirough  thirty-aix  cditloDa. 

t  "  Tlie  maia  icope  of  their  lilwls,"  iaid  Laudio  the  Star  Chanba, 
"  was  to  kindle  a  jealousy  in  men's  minds,  thnt  there  are  some  grrat 
plots  in  liand  t  dangerous  plots  (to  says  Mr.  Burton  expressly)  td 
change  the  Orthodox  Reli;;)on  established  in  ED^land,  and  to  bring 
in  I  Isoow  not  what  Romish  superstitiou  in  the  room  of  it :  as  if  the 
external  decent  worship  of  God  could  not  be  upheld  in  this  kiogdom. 
without  bringing  in  of  I'oiiery.*'  When  the  atlocions  senteocfl  was 
pronounced  me  primate  thanked  the  lords  "  for  their  just  and  hon- 
uurable  rearere  upon  these  men,  and  for  their  unanimous  dislike  of 
them,  and  defence  of  the  church." — Rushvorth. 
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tar  friend   pennitted    to  have  access  to    Mr. 
Ptjnne."* 

LB.  1638. — About  six  months  after  the  punish- 
meati  above  described,  John  Lilbume  and  John 
WntoD  were  Star^ Chambered  (the  practice  had 
konne  so  prevalent  that  people  had  made  a  verb 
isr  it)  for  the  unlawful  printing  and  publishing 
<i  libellous  and  seditious  books,  entitled  '  News 
fttnn  Ipswich,'  &c     The  prisoners  both  refused  to 
take  an  oath  to  answer  theinterrogatoiies  of  the  court, 
Idlbume  saying  that  no  free-bom  Englishman  ought 
to  take  it,  not  being  bound  by  the  laws  of  his 
coontrv  to  accuse  himself.f    His  offence  was  ag- 
gravated in  the  estimation  of  the  court  in  conse- 
.  qnence  of  Laud's  recent  prohibitory  decree  against 
printing  without  his  license.     Upon  the  9th  of 
Febraary  the  Star  Chamber  ordered  that,  as  the 
two  delinquents  had  contemptuously  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  tendered  to  them,  they  should  be 
remanded  to  the  Fleet  prison,  there  to  remain  close 
prisoners,  and  to  be  examined ;  and  that,  unless 
they  yielded  to  take  the  said  oaths,  they  should  be 
proceeded  against  for  contempt  on  the  Monday 
following.     Upon  the  13th  of  February  they  were 
again  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
still  continning  in  their  former  obstinacy,  their 
lordships  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Lilbiune  and 
Warton  should  be  sent  back  to  the  Fleet,  there  to 
remain  until  they    conformed   themselves, — that 
they  should  pay  500/.  a-piece  as  fines,  for  his 
majesty's  use, — and,  before  their  enlai^ment,  find 
good  soieties  for  their  good  behaviour.     "  And," 
continued  the  sentence,  "to  the  end  that  others 
may  be  the  more  deterred  from  daring  to  offend  in 
the  like  kind  hereafter,  the  court  hath  further 
ondered  and  decreed  that  tlie  said  John  Lilbume 
shall  be  whipt  through  the  streets  from  the  prison 
of  the  Fleet  unto  the  pillory,  to  be  erected  at 
SBchtime  and  in  such  place  as  this  court  shall 
bold  fit ;  and  that  both  he  and  Warton  shall  be 
set  in  the   said    pillory,  and    from  thence  re- 
tamed  to  the  Fleet."i    To  make  the  whipping 
the   longer,   and  to  have  the   punishment  per- 
formed near  to  the  court  which  had  decreed  it, 
the  pillory  was  placed  between  Westminster  Hall 
pte  and  the  Star  Chamber;  and  to  that  point 
Lilbume  was  smartly  whipped  all  the  way  from 
ins  prison.    But  this  enthusiast  had  a  spirit  which 
was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  scourging  of  his 
body.     "  Whilst  he  was  whipt  at  the  cart,  and 
stood  in  the  pillory,  he  uttered  many  bold  speeches 
against  tyranny  of  bishops,  &c. ;  and,  when  his 
bead  was  in  the  hole  of  the  pillory,  he  scattered 
sandry  copies  of  pamphlets  (said  to  be  seditious), 
and  tossed  them  among  the  people,  taking  them 
wit  of  his  pocket ;  whereupon  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  then  sitting,  being  informed,  immediately 
ordered  Lilbume  to  be  gagged  during  the  residue 
of  the  time  he  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  which 
was  done  accordingly;  and,  when  he  could  not 

•aadntorth. 

f  la  nuequmc*  of  thi«  ipeeeht  John  Ulbnms  wu  ever  after, 
■udi  called  ^  Free-born  ioim. 
t  RMlnrattb. 


speakj  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  thereby  intimating 
to  the  beholders  he  would  still  speak  were  hia 
mouth  at  liberty."*  The  Star  Chamber,  more- 
over,  ordered  that  Lilbume  "  should  be  laid  alone, 
with  irons  on  his  hands  and  legs,  in  the  ward  of 
the  Fleet,  where  the  basest  and  meanest  sort  of 
prisoners  are  used  to  be  put ;"  and  that  the  warden 
should  prevent  his  getting  any  books,  letters,  or 
writings,  or  his  seeing  any  of  his  friends ;  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  note  who  the  persons  were 
that  attempted  to  visit  him,  and  report  their  names 
to  the  board.  On  the  same  day  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  prayed  and  required  his  majesty's 
attorney  and  soUcitor  general  to  take  strict  exami- 
nation of  John  Lilbume,  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
touching  his  demeanour  and  speeches  during  the 
time  of  his  whipping  and  standing  in  the  pillory. 
When  the  prisoner  had  endured,  for  some  time,  close 
confinement  in  the  innermost  and  most  unhealthy 
part  of  the  prison,  home  down  by  the  weight  of  his 
double  irons,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Fleet  near  to 
the  place  where  he  lay.  Either  out  of  pity  for  his 
sad  case,  or  out  of  real  fear,  the  citizens  who  lived 
in  the  narrow  street  outside  the  Fleet,  and  the  pri- 
soners within,  said  that,  in  his  fury  and  anguish, 
he  had  become  desperate,  and  had  set  fire  to  the 
prison,  in  the  intention  of  being  burnt  with  it ;  and 
the  prisoners  within,  all  cried,  "  Release  Lilbume, 
or  we  shall  all  be  burnt ;"  and,  mnning  to  the 
warden,  they  made  him  remove  him  out  of  his 
hole ;  and  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  he  was  put 
into  a  place  where  he  had  some  more  air.— We 
shall  soon  meet  John  Lilbume  again. 

While  these  transactions  were  spreading  horror 
and  disgust  through  England  and  Scotland,  fresh 
religious  alarms  were  excited  by  a  mysterious  ne- 
gociation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  arrival 
of  Gregorio  Panzani,  an  envoy  from  the  Vatican, 
who  was  courteously  received  by  Charles  and  his 
queen,  by  Lord  Cottington  (a  Catholic  in  disguise), 
and  by  Secretary  Windebank.  Panzani  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Montague,  and  some  others 
of  the  bishops;  but  Laud  cautiously  kept  away 
from  these  conferences,  which  are  said  to  have 
tumed  almost  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  re- 
uniting the  Anglican  and  Roman  churches.  The 
Italian  had  a  very  limited  commission,  and,  as  an 
acute  and  observing  man,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  perceive  the  insuperable  obstacles  which 
existed  in  the  resolute  opinions  of  the  English 
people.     He  soon   returned   to  Rome;  but  two 

•  No  donbt  Land  hod  the  gaft  ready ;  for  Prynne,  Battwiek,  and 

nnrtoii,  while  Bu(Terin){  their  nuDishmeot,  had  addressed  the  people, 
•*  who  crietl  and  huwled  ti^rribly,  especially  when  Burton  was  cropl." 
In  »  riling  to  the  Lord-Deputy  Wcntworth,  tlia  Primate  says,—"  Wbat 
say  you  to  it,  that  Prj-uoe  and  his  fellows  should  be  suflVred  to  talk 
what  they  pleased  while  they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win  accUma- 
Uons  from  the  people,  and  huve  notes  taken  of  what  they  spake,  and 
those  notes  spivnd  iu  writteo  copies  about  the  city ;  and  that,  when 
they  went  out  of  town  to  theli  serernl  imprisonments,  then  weA 
thousands  suflTered  to  be  npou  the  way  to  take  their  leave,  and  God 

knows  what  else You  olMerre  most  riifhtly  that  these  men  do 

but  bexin  with  the  ohureh.  that  they  might  after  have  the  freer  accns 
to  the  state  ;  and  1  would  to  God  other  men  were  of  your  lordship's 
optnion,  or.  if  they  bo  so  already,  I  would  they  had  some  of  your  seal, 
too.  for  timely  prevention  ;  but,  for  that,  we  are  all  too  secure,  and 
will  not  twliare  there  is  any  foul  weather  toward  ut  till  the  stomt 
break  ujmu  iu."—Stni^d  Lettcri. 
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accredited  agents  to  the  queen,  Bosetti,  an  Italian 
priest,  and  Con,  a  Scotch  priest,  arrived,  and  were 
entertained  at  London.  At  the  same  time  Henrietta 
Maria  sent  an  agent  of  her  own  to  reside  at  Rome. 
And  though  proselytism,  which  the  queen  ever  had 
much  at  heart,  made  no  progress  among  the 
people,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  court  gentry, 
among  whom  several  sudden  conversions  were  wit- 
nessed and  paraded.  Not  only  were  the  old  penal 
laws  allowed  to  sleep,  but  fresh  favours' and  indul- 
gences were  daily  shown  to  the  Catholics, — not 
out  of  toleration,  for  that  blessed  spirit  would  have 
prevented  Charles  from  persecuting  the  Protestant 
sectarians,  but  as  a  tribute  paid  to  the  still  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  queen,  and  to  the  slavish 
devotion  to  the  crown  professed  by  the  members  of 
the  old  church,  who,  however,  may  be  forgiven  by 
liberal  minds  for  preferring  a  despotism  with  some 
religious  freedom  to  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
patriots,  who  would  allow  them  neither  this  bless- 
ing, nor  a  share,  as  English  citizens,  in  the  great 
boon  of  civil  liberty. 

I  By  this  time  Laud  had  accumulated  upon  him- 
self a  burden  of  hate  heavy  enough  to  crush  any 
man ;  but  his  bosom  friend  Wentworth  is  not  much 
behind-hand  with  him,  having  been  as  tyrannical 
in  state  matters  as  Laud  had  been  in  ecclesiastical. 
From  the  moment  of  his  apostasy  his  rise,  or,  as  it 
has  been  rather  happily  called,  his  "violent  ad- 
vancement," was  most  rapid.  President  of  the 
North,  a  privy  councillor,  baron,  and  viscount, — 
"  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself  flew  not  so 
high  in  so  short  a  revolution  of  time."*  But  if 
his  promotion  was  rapid,  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  despotism,  his  activity,  his  boldness,  and, 
for  a  time,  his  success  in  serving  the  government 
as  Charles  wished  to  be  served,  were  all  extreme. 
There  was  no  post  in  England  which  offered  so 
large  a  field  for  tyranny  and  lawlessness  as  that  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the  North ;  and 
there  never  was  a  man  put  in  it  so  apt  to  take  the 
full  range  of  the  power  it  conferred  as  Thomas 
Wentworth.  The  Council  of  the  North,  an  off- 
spring of  blood  and  tyranny,  was  first  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  after  the  suppression  of  the 
great  insurrection  of  the  northern  provinces, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
This  council  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all 
Yorkshire  and  the  four  more  northern  counties,  in 
cases  of  conspiracies,  riots,  and  acts  of  violence. 
It  had  also,  in  its  origin,  a  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits,  or  at  least  the  faculty  of  deciding  causes, 
when  either  of  the  parties  litigating  was  too  poor 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  process  at  common  law. 
But,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
judges  had  held  this  latter  authority  to  be  illegal. 
Indeed  the  lawfulness  of  the  whole  tribunal,  which 
was  regulated  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  court, 

*  "Bt  ynM  made  vlKOinit,  with  *  (real  imiot  hlyh  cmrnony,  upon 
•  Snadn,  Id  the  an«niiHni,  *t  WbitrhiU.  My  loid  Pools  (who 
«flbel«  Mb  not  M  aiv«b),  bring  told  that  the  beralda  had  fetched  bia 
pedigiM  feom  the  blevd-nyal. — mmely,  fran  John  of  Oaont,  nU, 
Damme,  if  «T(r  k(  tmf  <p  ha  king  «r  England,  I  iriU  turn  rplwL'' 


expressed  in  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  had 
always  been  very  doubtful ;  and,  unless  it  was  pre- 
tended to  exclude  that  important  part  of  England 
from  the  benefits  of  that  great  national  act,  it  had 
become  more  problematical  than  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  But,  heedless 
of  these  considerations,  Wentworth  immediately 
began  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court ;  and 
he  was  seconded  by  the  king,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  privy  council.  In  1632 
he  got  a  commission  empowering  the  Council  of 
the  North  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences,  mis- 
demeanors, suits,  debates,  controversies,  demands, 
causes,  things  and  matters  whatsoever  therein  con- 
tained, within  certain  precincts, — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  whole  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish 
border.  Nor  did  the  despotic  commission  end 
here.  The  council,  or  rather  Wentworth,  was 
appointed  to  judge  certain  offences,  according  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Star  Chamber,  whe- 
ther provided  for  by  act  of  parliament  or  not; 
also  to  hear  complaints  like  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  stay  proceedings  at  common  law  by 
injunction ;  and  also  to  attach  persons  in  any  part 
of  the  realm.  It  has  been  fairly  observed  that  the 
soliciting  or  procuring  such  inordinate  powers  as 
these,  and  that,  too,  by  a  person  so  well  versed  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  was  of 
itself  ground  sufiBcient  for  an  impeachment  But 
Wentworth  not  only  obtained  these  powers,  but 
abused  them  when  he  had  got  them,  to  gratify  his 
own  pride  and  lust  for  domineering,  or  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  party  he  had  aban- 
doned, and  of  all  who  sought  to  oppose  arbitrary 
measures.  He  ruled  like  a  king,  and  like  a  des- 
potic king,  uncontrolled  by  parliaments  or  laws, 
and  his  name  becaine  a  word  of  terror  through  all 
the  north.  Several  of  his  prosecutions  of  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  inflyeuce  were  personally  vindic- 
tive, and  carried  on  with  a  most  rancorous  spirit. 
But  where  his  pride  was  not  irritated,  where  the 
prerogative  was  not  questioned,  or  where  money 
was  not  wanted,  he  managed  affairs  with  honour 
and  ability.  In  1633,  without  resigning  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  North,  he  obtained  the  still  more 
important  and  unchecked  post  of  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  Dublin  was  as  much  better  a  field  for 
such  a  man  than  York,  as  York  was  better  than 
London.  The  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land was  in  the  main  lawless  and  absolute.  Even 
in  times  when  the  sovereign  professed  more  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  Irish  people 
were  treated  by  the  lord  deputies  in  much  the 
same  fashion  in  which  the  rayah  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  treated  by  the  pashas.  It  was 
in  Ireland  chiefly  that  Wentworth  raised  himself 
to  that  bad  eminence  which  is  now  as  everlasting; 
as  our  annals  and  language  :  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  his  dark  deeds,  his  government  was  for  a  time 
in  some  respects  advantageous  to  the  country. 
Before  his  arrival  there  were  hundreds  of  tyrants, 
but  where  Wentworth  was  there  could  be  no 
tyrant  save  himself:  his  bold  and  grandioce  dee- 
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potism  swallowed  up  all  smalleT  despotisms.  He 
pntdswa  at  once  the  oppressions  and  malversa- 
tions of  his  subordinates ;  and  in  the  offices  of 
gi>miuneut  and  the  whole  administration  of  affairs, 
whoe  there  had  been  nothing  but  a  chaotic  con- 
fiBioD,  he  introduced  and  maintained  something 
like  order.  His  keen  eve  detected  at  once  several 
of  the  causes  'which  had  contributed  to  make  Ire- 
land an  expensive  burden  rather  than  a  profit  to 
Ae  English  crown.  It  had  long  been  the  practice 
tD  consider  that  country  in  the  light  of  a  new- 
discovered  land  inhabited  by  savages,  or  as  a 
eokmy  of  measureless  extent,  with  the  faculty  of 
expanding  itself  by  encroaching  on  the  backwoods 
or  territories  occupied  by  the  natives.  Whenever 
I  the  sovereign  was  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  paying 
I  some  service  or  gratifying  some  favoured  petitioner, 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  drew  a  grant  of  crown 
bads  in  Ireland  (a  sort  of  property  never  very 
nicely  defined),  or  he  granted  a  patent,  a  monopoly, 
or  a  military  commission  for  the  same  coimtry, 
I  where  there  was  as  yet  no  patriotic  band  to  resist 
!  these  abuses.  Wentworth  represented  to  his 
master  that  the  Irish  people  were  thus  kept  in 
such  a  state  of  poverty  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  that  they  should  enrich  his  exchequer,  and 
he  obtained  a  promise  from  Charles  that  no  more 
Irish  grants  should  be  given  without  his  consent 
or  advice.  But  the  king  could  do  nothing  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  way.  He  entertained  the 
applications  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  other  noble  courtiers :  he  had  evi- 
dently promised  them  what  they  asked  for  in  Ire- 
land, and  then  he  told  Wentworth  that,  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  denied,  he  might  do  it,  so  that 
he  (the  king)  "should  have  thanks  howsoever."* 
And,  shortly  after.  Secretary  Windebank  had  oc- 
casion to  write  to  the  lord  deputy  that  he  must  be 
ooatent  to  take  upon  himself  "  the  refusing  part. "f 
Wentworth  refiised  in  the  same  determined  style 
in  which  he  did  everything  else,  thereby  making 
himself  many  enemies  among  the  great,  who 
pnised  the  generous  intentions  of  the  king,  and 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  disappointment 
upon  his  arrogant  lieutenant;  but,  at  the  same 
tnne,  he  improved  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
that,  by  these  and  other  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  the  crown,  and  eventually  even 
to  remit  some  stmis  of  money  to  the  English 
exchequer.  He  saw,  however,  from  the  beginning, 
that  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  without  calling 
together  an  Irish  parliament ;  and,  confident  in  his 
mn  powers  of  intrigiung,  imposing,  and  domineer- 
fflg,  he  ventured  to  recommend  that  measure  to 
In  master  as  one  of  expediency,  and  which,  under 
his  management  and  control,  would  be  perfectly 
hmiless.  His  arguments  were  put  with  great 
Ain  and  force ;  but  he  encountered  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Charles,  who  now  hated 
tile  very  name  of  parliament.  "  As  for  that  hydra," 
vrites  the  king, "  take  good  heed ;  for  you  know  that 

•  Chulcs'i  Letter  to  th*  Li>i4-I>epiit]r.'^-iS)ni#i>n<  UtUrt.        • 
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here  I  have  found  it  as  well  cunning  as  malicious. 
It  is  true  that  your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and 
judgment;  yet  my  opinion,  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  worse  for  my  service,  though  their  obstinacy 
make  you  to  break  them,  for  I  fear  that  they  have 
some  ground  to  demand  more  than  is  fit  for  me  to 
give.  This  I  would  not  say  if  I  had  not  confidence 
in  your  courage  and  dexterity,  that,  in  that  case, 
you  would  set  me  down  there  an  example  what  to 
do  here."* 

Wentworth  omitted  no  arts,  no  cajolery,  pro- 
mises, or  threats,  to  prepare  beforehand  for  a 
submissive  assembly.  He  told  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  that  it  was  absolutely  in  their  power  to 
have  the  happiest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  that 
kingdom;  that  nothing  was  wanting  thereunto 
but  their  putting  an  absolute  trust  in  the  king, 
without  offering  any  condition  or  restraint  at  idl 
upon  his  royal  will.  The  bronze-faced  renegade, 
who  had  himself  made  the  loudest  thunder  that 
had  been  heard  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
bade  them  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  that  House, 
and  be  wise  by  others'  harms.  They  were  not 
ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  misfortunes  these  meet- 
ings had  run  in  England  of  late  years,  and  there- 
fore they  were  not  to  strike  their  foot  upon  the 
same  stone  of  distrust,  which  had  so  often  broken 
them.t  Even  his  admiring  friend,  Archbishop 
Laud,  appears  to  have  blushed  at  this  daring  piece 
of  effrontery.  Wentworth,  however,  obtained  his 
object  in  a  promise  that  no  hills  should  be  intro- 
duced but  such  as  were  agreeable  to  him ;  and  he 
then  opened  the  parliament  with  royal  pomp,  deli- 
vered a  speech  which  might  have  served  Milton  as 
a  model  for  the  harangue  of  the  proud  Lucifer 
himself,  and  forthwith  demanded  and  obtained  the 
extraordinary  grant  of  six  subsidies.  When  the 
second  session  came,  in  which  the  parliament  were 
to  debate  upon  the  grievances  of  the  country,  they 
were  cut  short  oi  inUio,  taunted,  reviled,  menaced, 
by  the  man  who  had  made  them  solemn  promises  in 
the  king's  name,  and  by  the  king's  express  orders, 
but  who,  by  his  commanding  person  and  manners, 
and  overwhelming  eloquence,  made  them  appear 
like  criminals   before  an  inflexible  and  upright 

•  Straflbtd  Lettetf.— Of  the  arvnmenta  n«ed  by  Wentworth  to  per- 

■oode  thekiDf^to  permit  the  calling  of  the  Irish  puliament,  that 
vhich  had  the  most  weight  with  the  king  wa*,  that  if  the  parlia- 
meet,  wtien  called,  did  Dot  vote  iti  money  freely,  and  behave  sob. 
mllsiTely  in  all  tliingi,  it  could  be  eummarily  diuolved,  aud  then  ita 
mlacondact  would  be  a  good  cover  to  wliatever  arbitrary  proceedings 
Cluirles  might  please  to  iuititute.  Or.  in  Weutwurtli  s  own  words* 
*'  then  their  uuthaokfulness  to  God  and  the  best  of  kings  becomes 
inexcusable  Itefore  all  the  world,  and  the  Tejal  power  more  warrant- 
ably  to  be  thereafter  extended  for  redeemsog  and  recovering  your 
majesty's  revenues  thus  loet,  aud  justly  to  punish  so  gteat  a  forfeit 
as  this  must  needs  be  judged  to  be  in  them.'  —Id.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  both  the  king  aud  the  lord  deputy  wanted  nothing  of  par- 
liament but  its  money.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  two  ses- 
sions should  be  held  ;  that  the  Arst  should  be  given  entirely  to  the 
service  of  his  majesty,  and  then,  in  the  second,  such  acts  and  graces 
might  be  passed  as  seemed  to  his  majesty  and  his  attoraey-geuerat 
proper  and  fitting,  and  not  likely  to  pr^udice  the  crown.  **  And  if,** 
says  Charles,  in  a  letter  to  Wentwoith,  "  they  will  not  proceed  or  be 
satisfied  with  our  royal  promise  for  the  second  scssioo,  or  shall  deny 
or  delay  the  passing  of  our  bills,  we  require  you  thereupon  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  and  forthwith  to  take  order  to  continue  the  contri- 
butions for  oar  army,  and  withal  to  proceed  to  such  improvements  of 


our  revenue  as   are  already  in  propositioDj^  or  ^may  faerealtcr  be 
bought  upon  fur  the  advantage  of  ot 


tbousht  upon  fur  the  advaiilage  of  our  croini,'*-*Id. 
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judge,  and  hold  their  timid  tongues.  He  was  not 
backward  in  claiming  his  reward  for  these  very 
acceptable  services ;  he  wanted  to  change  his 
viscountship  for  an  earldom,  and  applied  to  his 
master,  "  not  only  primarily  but  solely,  without  so 
much  as  acquainting  any  body  with  it."  Charles 
acknowledged  "  that  noble  minds  are  always  ac- 
companied with  lawful  ambition ;"  but  he  would 
not  give  him  what  he  asked  for ;  and  the  reason 
for  his  refusing  is  as  clear  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  king :  he  wished  his  lord  deputy  to  bear  the 
whole  odium  of  deceiving  and  tyrannizing  over 
the  parliament ;  and,  therefore,  he  abstained  from 
hastening  to  honour  his  true  and  accepted  servant. 
If  Wentworth's  mad  ambition,  and  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  present  possession  of  arbitrary  power, 
had  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  these  things 
and  upon  the  mind  of  his  master,  as  partially  dis- 
closed in  his  letters,*  he  must  inevitably  have  fore- 
seen his  own  fate ;  but  he  went  on  as  he  had 
begun,  sharpening  the  axe  for  his  own  neck, 
whenever  it  should  suit  Charles  to  deliver  him  up 
as  a  sacrifice.  He  was  so  elated  by  his  success, 
•0  doubly  confident  in  his  faculty  of  managing  and 
controlling  the  parliament,  that  he  suggested  it 
might  be  usefiil  to  prolong  the  existence  of  that 
assembly  beyond  a  second  session;  but  here  he 
utterly  failed  in  convincing  the  king,  who  told  him 
that  "parliaments  are  of  the  nature  of  cats — ^they 
ever  grow  curst  with  age ;  so  that,  if  ye  will  have 
good  of  them,  put  them  off  handsomely  when  they 
come  to  any  age ;  ftf  young  ones  are  ever  most 

tractable."t 

Charles  and  his  lieutenant,  not  satisfied  with 
refusing  any  more  grants  of  the  crown  lands  in 
Ireland,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  all  the  lands  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  It  was  maintained  that 
this  great  province  had  fallen  to  the  crown  through 
the  forfeiture  of  an  Irish  rebel,  as  far  back  aa  the 
leign  of  Edward  IV.  Since  that  time  it  had  been 
granted  out  in  parcels  by  patents,  which  the  occu- 
pants and  the  courts  of  law  also  long  considered  to 
be  good  tides  in  all  respects.  James  had  listened 
to  the  tempting  arguments  of  his  crown  lawyers, 
who  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  said  patents 
were  worth  nothing,  and  that  all  Connaught  was 
his ;  but  he  had  not  ventured  upon  the  experiment 
of  actually  seizing  it  Nor  was  it  the  design  of 
his  son  to  take  absolute  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
vince ;  it  was  rather  to  frighten  men  out  of  their 
money,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  held 
their  property  by  an  insecure  tenure.  The  men  of 
Connaught  were  told  that  they  must  produce  their 
titles,  and  surrender  them,  when  proved  defective, 
to  the  king's  majesty,  who,  upon  such  terms  as  he 
might  choose,  would  grant  them  valid  titles  to 
their  property.  The  lord  deputy,  who  had  told 
Charles  that  he  had  made  him  as  absolute  a  king  in 

*  lu  the  very  letter  in  which  Charles  reftltes  to  gratify  Wentworth 
with  the  enrldom,  he  layi ;  **  I  muit  teli  you,  that  your  last  public 
dispateii  haa  piven  me  a  great  deal  of  cnntpntment,  nnil  eBpe<ria)ly 
fur  ket-piiig  of  the  eavy  of  a  neceasafy  negative  ttom  me,  of  those 
anreaaonable  graces  that  that  peoi>le  expected  from  aa.'—Slfxiffbnt 
ttaert. 


Ireland  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  he,* 
proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  to  hold  tn 
inquisition  in  each  county  of  Connaught    Begin- 
ning at  Roscommon,  he  summoned  a  jury  pur- 
posely composed  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  best  estates 
and  understandings,"  in  order  that  more  weight 
might  be  given  to  their  decisions,  if  favourable  to 
the  crown,  or  that  they  might  "  answer  the  king  a 
round  fine  in  the  Castle  Chamber,"  if  their  deci- 
sions were  not  such  as  were  wished  for.    These 
gentlemen  were  instructed  beforehand,    that  it 
would  be  best  for  their  own  interests  to  return 
such  a  verdict  as  his  majesty  desired,  since  he  was 
able  to  establish  his  right  without  their  conseut, 
and  wished  only  to  settle  the  cause  on  a  propei 
basis,  intending  graciously  to  reinvest  them  legally 
with  what    they    now  held   unlawfully.    These 
threats  and  the  artful  and  imposing  eloquence  of 
Wentworth,  who,  when  the  counsel  had  spoken, 
always  summed  up  himself,  prevailed  in  the  coon- 
ties  of  Roscommon,   Sligo,   and  Mayo;  but  in 
county  Galway,  which  was  almost  entirely  otxu- 
pied  by  Irish  and  CathoUcs,  a  jury  stood  out  man- 
fully against  the  crown,  and,  as  Wentworth  ex- 
pressed it,  "  most  obstinately  and  perversely  refused 
to  find  for  his  majesty."    The  lord  deputy,  who 
had  not  threatened  without  a  resolution  to  execute 
his  threats,  forthwith  levied  a  fine  of  1000/.  on  the 
sheriff,  for  returning  so  improper  a  jury,  and  he 
dragged  all  the  jurymen  into  the  Castle  Chamber, 
which  was  his  Star  Chamber,  where  they  were 
condemned  in  fines  of  4000/.  a  piece.    He  then 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickard  and  of  other  great  proprietors 
of  the  county ;  to  seize  the  Fort  of  Galway ;  to 
march  a  good  body  of  troops  into  the  county,  and 
take  possession  of  the  estates  of  all  such  as  were 
not  ready  to  comply  with  the  king's  will.-j-    Some 
of  tliese  suggestions,  and  the  mode  proposed  for 
carrying  them  into  execution,  were  detestable,  hut 
Charles  hastened  to  express  his  cordial  approba- 
tion of  them.     The  Galway  proprietors,  who  were 
certainly  not  aware  of  this  fact,  for  they  had  been 
by  Charles's  management  induced  to  beUeve  that 
the  harshness  proceeded,  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  malice  and  tyranny  of  his  lieutenant,  sent  over 
agents  to  represent  their  case  to  his   majesty. 
Charles  received  them  at  Royston,  and  met  their 
complaints  with   reproaches,  telling    them   how 
undutifiil  they  had  been ;    and,  in  the  end,  he  sent 
them  back  to  Ireland  as  state  prisoners.     Old 
Clanrickard,  whose  virtuous  and  high-minded  son 
had  headed  the  deputation,  died  a  few  weeks  alter 
these  tyrannical  proceedings.      "  It  is  reported,'' 
says  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  his  master,  '•  that 
my  harsh  usage  broke  his  heart :   they  might  as 
well  have  imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime  his  being 
threescore  and  ten  years  old."     He  had  aheady 
fallen  upon  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  waa  obnoxious 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  great  reputatioa  for  wisdom 

*  StralTord  Letlen. 

f  As  the  Galway  lawyers  had  incensed  him  by  their  courageous 
pleading,  ha  also  prapoaed  that  they  aluuid  ba  eaUsd  npoB  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  abandon  their  prcfeaaton. 
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tni  experience'in  state  business ;  and  he  pursued 
the  Luid  Wiliuot.  It  was  one  of  the  avocations  of 
the  primate  of  the  English  church  to  make  espials 
a  vatch  the  impressions  made  at  court  by  these 
proceedings,  and  to  report  to  his  friend  whatever 
wusaid  against  bim.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
load  murmur  at  Whitehall ;  and  things  "  were 
somewhat  loudly  spoken  by  some  on  the  queen's 
tide."  Laud,  in  makmg  this  report,  after  praising 
WentwoTth's  wise  and  noble  proceedings,  said, — 
"  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a  way  to  do 
all  these  great  services,  and  decline  these  storms,  I 
think  it  would  be  excellent  well  thought  of."*  But 
the  lord  deputy  would  not  be  warned ;  and  if  he 
looked  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  actually 
pursued  by  the  archbishop  in  England,  he  must 
have  sees  an  example  at  variance  with  Laud's  re- 
commendation of  leniency  and  moderation.  Lord 
Mountnonris,  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  after  en- 
joying for  a  brief  space  the  friendship  of  Went- 
worth,  incurred  his  high  displeasure,  which  blighted 
every  object  upon  which  it  chanced  to  fall.  The 
vice-treasurer  was  accused  of  extortion  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  Wentworth  and  his  creatures  could  not 
make  good  this  charge.  A  gouty  foot,  and  some 
hasty  words  stood  him  in  better  stead.  It  chanced 
that  a  relation  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  in  moving  his 
itool,  struck  Wentworth's  gouty  member,  and  that 
the  accident  was  spoken  of  at  the  table  of  Loftus, 
the  chancellor.  "  Perhaps,"  said  Mountnorris, 
**  it  was  done  in  revenge ;  but  he  has  a  brother 
who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  revenge."  For 
these  hasty  words,  which  were  repeated  by  some 
spy,  Mountnorris  was  proceeded  against  as  a  '*  de- 
linquent in  a  high  and  transcendent  manner 
against  the  person  of  his  general  and  his  majesty's 
■othority."  As  he  held  a  commission'  in  the  Irish 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  try  him  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, over  which  Wentworth  presided  -  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  court  sentenced  his  lord- 
ship to  be  cashiered,  to  be  publicly  disarmed,  and 
then  to  be  shot  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
lord  deputy  to  take  his  victim's  life  iu  this  man- 
ner ;  he  only  wanted  to  grind  him  to  the  dust — to 
hnrniliatp  him  by  making  it  appear  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  enemy.  He  recommended  the  prisoner 
to  the  royal  mercy,  and  Charles  remitted  the 
capital  part  of  the  sentence.  But  Mountnorris  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  separated  from  his  wife  and 
chfldren,  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  emola- 
ments,  and  treated  in  other  respects  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  The  case  excited  much  dissa- 
litfiKtion  in  England  and  even  in  the  council-cham- 
ber ;  but  the  king  silenced  the  murmurs  of  his 
ministers  and  courtiers,  and  gave  his  approval  to 
all  that  had  been  done.  But  the  tale  of  infamy  is 
iM  jet  complete.  Strafford  wanted  Mountnorris's 
vltce  of  vice-treasurer  for  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  and, 
kaowing  that  such  patronage  was  generally  sold, 
he  placed  6000/.  in  the  hand  of  his  friend  Lord 
Cottington,  who  was  to  distribute  H  in  those  quar- 
ter* where  it  would  prove  the  most  effectual.    "  I 

•  Stnflbid  Lettcn. 


fell  upon  the  right  way  at  once,"  said  Cottington, 
in  return  ;  "  which  was,  to  give  the  money  to  him 
that  really  could  do  the  business — which  was  the 
king  himself;  and  this  hath  so  far  prevailed,  as, 
by  this  post,  your  lordship  will  receive  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  to  that  effect ;  so  as  there  you  have 
your  business  done  without  noise :  and  now  it 
rests  that  the  money  be  speedily  paid,  and  made 
over  hither  with  all  expedition.  For  tlie  king  hath 
already  assigned  it  in  part  of  twenty  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  for  land,  which  he  hath  bought  in 
Scotland."*  Soon  after  this  precious  transaction, 
Wentworth  came  over  to  pay  a  visit  to  Court,  where 
his  master  received  him  with  open  arms,  but  where 
the  Earl  of  Holland  and  the  queen's  party  were 
intriguing  to  bring  about  his  overthrow.  After 
visiting  his  presidency  of  the  North,  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  to  lengthen  and  darken  the  list  of  his  ini- 
quities. Wentworth,  though  long  passed  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  [was  a  notorious  libertine;  and  one 
of  the  victims  of  his  seduction  was  the  daughter  of 
Loftus,  the  lord  chancellor  [of  Ireland,  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Gifford.  Sir  John  claimed  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  chancellor,  a  large  settlement  on 
his  wife  and  her  children.  The  chancellor  refused. 
Thereupon  Wentworth  'offered  the  dishonoured 
husband  the  resources  of  his  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  head  of  the  law  in  Ireland  was  brought  into 
the  Castle  Chamber  at  the  suit  of  Gifford.  That 
board  decided  against  the  chancellor,  who  chal- 
lenged its  authority,  and  maintained  that  the  cause 
ought  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
As  Wentworth  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
powerful  enemies  in  court  and  country,  as  his  con- 
nexion with  the  lady,  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff, 
was  no  secret,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  let  this  delicate 
matter  drop;  but  any  opposition  to  his  arbi- 
trary will  blinded  him  to  all  considerations  of 
danger  or  shame.  He  represented  to  his  master 
that  this  was  pernicious  contumacy ;  and  Charles, 
who  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for  Star  Cham- 
ber tribunals  sent  him  what  he  wished,  which  was 
an  order  to  take  the  seals  from  Loftus,  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  council,  and  to  throw  him  into  a  prison 
until  he  should  submit  to  the  award.  The  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  a  very  old  servant  of  the 
crown,  appealed  to  Charles,  but  without  any  effect, 
and,  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  complied  with  the 
award  of  the  Castle  Chamber,  and  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  man  who  had  first  seduced  his 
daughter,  and  then  sought  to  enrich  her  by  forcing 
money  from  her  parent  The  outcry  was  now  tre- 
mendous, but,  loud  as  it  was,  Wentworth  deafened 
the  king's  ear  to  it  by  constantly  urging  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people's  tongues  and  their  prone- 
ness  to  censure  all  such  as  were  by  the  will  of  God 
placed  in  authority  over  them.  He  made  it  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  that  he  was  so  un- 
popular, which  he  said,  arose  solely  from  his  con- 
tending to  establish  and  enforce  his  majes^'s 
authority.    "  And,"  wrote  he  to  the  king,  "whilst 

•  Stioffoid  Letten. 
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my  heart  tdla  me"  I  am  therein  guided  by  a  per- 
fect will  and  zeal,  nay,  indeed,  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  me  BO  to  do,  I  am  able,  without  amazement, 
to  bear  myself  reported,  nay,  cried  out  aloud  in 
the  streets,  to  be  the  outrageous,  where  verily  I 
take  myself  to  be  the  patient;  and  that  entirely  for 
the  service  of  my  master." 

Wentworth  proposed  making  a  settlement  on  a 
grand  scale  in  Connaught,  where  the  lands,  which 
had  been  seized  for  the  crown,  were  to  be  occupied 
by  a  very  obedient  and  thoroughly  orthodox  (in 
laud's  sense)  set  of  English,  if  such  could  be 
found ;  but  there  were  several  seriou*  obstacles  to 
this  scheme,  and  before  he  could  make  much  pro- 
gress in  it  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  England.  He, 
however,  made  a  beginning  to  plantations  in 
Ormond  and  Clare,  and  this  Laud  declared  to  be  a 
marvellous  great  work  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
the  king,  and  safety  of  that  kingdom.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Wentworth's  tyranny,  both  in  reli- 
gious and  civil  matters,  made  the  English  and 
Scottish  emigrants,  who  were  all  Dissenters,  prefer 
the  wilds  of  America  to  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Shannon ;  for  the  archbishop  adds,  "  but  I  am  sorry 
to  read  in  your  letters  that  you  want  men  extremely 
to  fill  that  work ;  and  this  is  the  more  considerable 
a  great  deal  that  you  should  want  men  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  while  there  should  be  here  such  an 
universal  running  to  New  England,  and  God  knows 
whither  ;  but  this  it  is  when  men  think  nothing  is 
their  advantage  but  to  run  from  government.  As 
for  your  being  left  alone  in  the  envious  and  thorny 
part  of  the  work,  that's  no  news,  at  least  to  me, 
who  am  forced  to  the  like  here,  scarce  a  man  ap- 
pearing where  the  way  is  rough  indeed."* 

There  were  reasons  enough  for  this  want  of  men ; 
and,  as  if  they  were  not  powerful  enough,  the 
Lord  Deputy  began  a  crusade  against  the  Presby- 
terians established  in  Ulster.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  colonize  that  great  province  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  an  anomaly,  but  quite  certain  that 
James  met  with  better  success  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Soon  after  the  flight  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  the  brave  O'Dogherty,  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  was  driven  back  to  the  bogs  and  moun- 
tains, where  he  was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  His 
followers  thereupon  dispersed;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coimtry,  or  two  millions  of  acres, 
was  declared  to  be  the  lawful  prey  of  the  crown. 
This  enormous  tract  of  land  was  separated  into 
lots  or  portions,  varying  from  2000  to  1000  acres 
each.  The  larger  lots  were  reserved  for  under- 
takers, or  adventurers  of  capital  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  for  the  military  and  civil  officers. 
The  smaller  lots  were  divided  among  these  and  the 
Catholic  natives  of  the  province  (the  last-named 
class,  it  should  appear,  got  very  little;  but  the  un- 
dertakers or  capitalists,  at  least  according  to  Went- 
worth, had  generally  taken  to  themselves  more  land 
than  was  specified  m  their  patents).  It  was  wisely 
regulated  that  the  Scotch  and  English  colonists 
*  StnOord  V^titn. 


should  occupy  the  hilly  country  and  all  the  stroog 
positions,  and  thus  isolate  and  gird  in  the  native 
Irish,  who  were  to  have  their  allotments  in  the 
plains ;  but  this  schone  was  widely  departed  from 
in  practice,  as  the  settlers  naturally  [preferred  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  plains  to  the  moors  and  morasses 
of  the  mountains.  Several  of  the  native  cbieftains 
were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  country,  but  some  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  planted  by  the  new  comers,  who  were  chiefly 
Scotch,  and  who,  not  less  by  their  prudence  than 
their  bravery,  kept  the  province  in  a  tranquil  state. 
Now  Wentworth,  who  was  called  by  Laud  a  glori- 
ous champion  of  the  church,  and  who  was  resolved 
to  make  all  Ireland  as  conformable  as  England, 
fiercely  interfered  with  the  kirk  of  these  spirited, 
industrious,  and  bigoted  colonists,  threw  many  of 
their  elders  into  prison,  and  banished  many  of  Uieir 
ministers  who  would  not  conform  to  what  they  con* 
sidered  an  idolatrous  form  of  worship.  These 
preachers  returned  to  their  parent  hive  in  Scotland, 
whence  there  soon  issued  such  a  swarm  as  darkened 
the  sun  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

These  high  doings  of  Wentworth  w«e  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Laud,  who  in  fact  had  approved 
and  applauded  every  part  of  the  arbitrary  system 
pursued  in  Ireland.  The  two  congenial  despots, 
in  their  close  correspondence,  had  established  a  cant 
term  to  express  briefly  the  system  so  dear  to  both. 
It  was  the  word  "  Thorough" — a  proper  word  to 
express  their  thorough-going  proceedings !  *  "  For 
the  state,"  writes  the  primate,  "  indeed,  my  lord,  I 
am  for  thorough ;  but  I  see  both  thick  and  thin 
stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not,  md 
it  is  impossible  to  go  thorough  alone. "t  In  another 
letter  Laud  says, ''  I  am  very  glad  to  read  your 
lordship  s6  resolute,  and  more  to  hear  you  affirm 
that  the  footing  of  them  that  go  thorough  for  our 
master's  service  is  not  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been. 
But  you  are  withal  upon  so  many  ifs,that  by  their 
help  you  may  preserve  any  man  upon  ice,  be  it 

never  so  slippery. I  am  certain  it  is ;  if  we 

grow  not  faint,  if  we  ourselves  be  not  in  fault,  if  we 
come  not  to  a  peccatum  ex  te,  Israel,  if  others  will 
do  their  parts  thoroughly,  as  you  promise  for  your- 
self, and  justly  conceive  of  me.  Now,  I  pray,  with 
BO  many  and  such  ifs  as  these,  what  may  not  be 
done  in  a  brave  and  noble  way  ?  But  can  you  tell 
when  these  ifs  will  meet,  or  be  brought  together? 
Howsoever,  I  am  resolved  to  go  on  steadily  in  the 
way  which  you  have  formerly  seen  me  go ;  so  that 
(to  put  in  one  if  too),  if  any  thing  fail  of  my  hearty 
desires  for  the  king  and  the  church's  service,  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine."  In  another  place  the  arch- 
bishop writes,  "  As  for  my  marginal  note,  I  see  you 
denpher  it  well,|  and  I  see  you  make  use  of  it 
too ;  do  so  still,  thorough  and  thorough."  And 
pathetically  lamenting,  as  if  his  own  hands  were 

*  A  not  courtly  eqalvalent  would  be  "  Go  the  wbole  hoj^**  as  eame 
of  our  American  brethren  here  it. 

♦  Strafford  Lettrre. 

X  They  fyequputly  corre«pondrd  in  cipher  and  had  other  cant  wrda 
betides  "  thorough.*'  "  Mora,"  which  oAen  ocetira.  if  iuppuoed  to 
deaignate  the  taidloeM  and  timidity  of  the  rett  of  the  cooneil. — Slraf- 
firi  Lttten. 
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tied k  England, be  goeson  tosay,  ^'Ohfhat  I  were 
«)ieR  I  might  go  ao  too !  bat  I  am  ahackled  be- 
taccn  delays  and  uncertainties ;  you  have  a  great 
ieii  of  h<Hiour  here  for  your  proceedings ;  go  on  a 
Gad's  name."     Until  dtis  memorable  correspond- 
ence and  other  documents,  wherein  they  both  stand 
OMnmitted  by  their  own  words,  can  be  annihilated, 
nd  aD  memory  of  it  and  reference  to  it  utterly 
e&eed,  it  most  be  absurd  in  any  historian  to  at- 
tempt to  soften  or  explain  away  the  character  and 
iatoitions  of  Laud  and  Wentworth. 

These  two  busy  and  stupendous  personagea 
to  completely  fill  the  stage  for  several  years  aa  to 
ktve  no  room  for  the  exhibition  of  minor  per- 
fennen.  Their  doings  in  het  constitute  the  history 
of  their  country  for  Uiat  time;  the  other  events,  in 
which  they  were  not  concerned,  or  in  which  they 
were  not  principal  movers,  may  be  compressed  in  a 
Toy  narrow  space.  During  the  whole  of  this  in- 
terval the  apparently  interminable  business  of  the 
Faktinate  had  engaged  such  a  portion  of  public  at> 
teadoD  as  the  people  of  England  could  spare  from 
their  home  affairs.  From  the  first  entrance  into 
Germany  of  Oustavns  Adolphus,  the  champion  of 
Pnttstantism,  the  weak  Frederick  had  adhered  to 
the  victoriouB  Swede,  who  had  promised  to  reinstate 
lam  in  the  Palatinate,  upon  condition  of  his  holding 
it  as  a  dependency  and  tributary  of  the  Swedish 
aown.  But  Gustavns  Adolphus  ended  his  extra- 
ordinary career  on  the  6th  of  November,  1632, 
when  be  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  near 
Leipaic  The  Swedes,  notwithstanding  his  loss, 
gained  aonnplete  victory ;  but  the  Palatine  Frede- 
rick aaw  in  his  death  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
odaiming,  with  a  broken  heart,  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God !"  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  expired  eleven  days 
afia  at  Mentz,  in  the  thirty- sixth  year  df  his  age. 
In  dying  he  expressed  a  faint  hope  that  the  King 
of  England  would  show  his  fraternal  affection  for 
Us  widow,  and  be  a  protector  or  father  to^his  chil- 
dren. But  Elizabeth  applied  in  the  first  place  to 
the  States  of  Holland,  as  her  best  friend. next  to 
heaven,  imploring  their  protection  for  heraelf  and 
!  her  orphans ;  and  the  States  continued  to^  her  the 
■nae  pensions  they  had  paid  to  Frederick. 
Charles  aent  over  the  Eul  of  Arundel  to  condole 
with  his  sister,  and  then  to  proceed  on  a  mission 
to  the  emperor.  Elizabeth  was  indignant  at  what 
the  called  her  brother's  meanness  of  spirit,  and  she 
predicted  that  Arundel's  mission,  which  was  to  in- 
tercede fat  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to  her 
innocent  children,  would  be  altogether  fhutless : 
and  ao  indeed  it  proved.  The  English  cabinet 
da  entertained  a  strange  scheme  for  finding 
fiiacipalities  for  two  of  the  Palatine's  children 
m  die  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean  seas : 
the  ddest  aon.  Prince  Charles  Louis,  was  to  take 
fiansion  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar ;  his  brother, 
ftiaoe  Rnpert,  whose  name  was  afterwards  written 
■  English  blood,  was  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  two  princes,  it  is  said,  entered 
'  readily  into  the  project,  but  Elizabeth  scornfully 
icjected  it,  saying  tihat  she  would  have  no  ton  of 


{ 


hers  go  about  aa  a  knight  errani*  Soon  i^Wrthis 
Charles  rejected  a  treaty  proposed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  which  a  leading  clause  was  the  reatir 
tution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  nephew,  and  waa  well- 
nigh  forming  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  Austria 
against  the  Dutch,  his  sister's  only  fHends.  In  the 
year  1635  he,  for  the  first  time,  invited  into  £ng> 
land  Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  whose  conduct  and 
behaviour,  particularly  in  church-time,  was  closely 
watched  by  archbishop  Laud,  for  their  father  had 
been  hated  on  account  of  his  Calvinism  or  Puri- 
tanism, and  it  was  suspected  that  the  taint  waa  strong 
upon  his  chiUren.t 

In  the  same  jear  the  Dutch  in  league  with  the 
French  invaded  Flanders  by  land,  and  infested 
Dunkirk  by  sea.  It  should  appear  that  aome  of 
the  Flemish  plotters,  upon  the  failure  of  their  secret 
negociations  with  his  English  Majesty,  had  bar- 
gained with  the  United  Provincea ;  but  the  Dutch 
were  very  odious  to  the  common  people  of  Flanden 
on  account  of  their  religion,  and  both  they  and  the 
French  troops  behaved  so  insolently  that  the  country 
people  rose  against  them  and  drove  them  out,  while 
the  English  fleet  *'  persuaded  powerfully  the  Hol- 
landers to  remove  from  before  Dunkirk."!  In  the 
month  of  December,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Princes  Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  when  Henrietta 
Maria  was  delivered  of  a  second  daughter,  the 
States  '*  sent  hither  to  congratulate  her  Majesty  a 
solemn  embassy  and  a  noble  preBent."§  "  Some 
supposed  that  they  did  it  to  ingratiate^themselves 
the  more  with  our  king,  in  r^ard  his  fleet  was  so 
powerful  at  sea ;  and  they  saw  him  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  right  and  dominion  there."||  But  it  waa 
not  a  compliment  and  a  present  of  this  kind  that 
could  make  up  the  differences  between  Charles  and 
the  Dutoh,  or  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Engliah 
people ;  for  the  latter  felt  that  the  maaaacre  at  Am- 
boyna,  and  other  injuriea,  had  not  yet  been  avenged, 
and  there  was  an  old  and  increasing  jealousy  about 
the  Hollanders  fishing  in  their  waters,  and  almost 
monopolizing  the  profitable  trade  in  herrings, — cir- 
cumstancea  which  could  hardly  have  arisen  except 
from  their  own  inferiority  as  fishermen,  their  want 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  or  the  want  of  a  proper 
navy  to  protect  them.^  For  a  time  the  Dutch  had 
paid  a  certain  sum  yearly,  even  to  King  James, 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  herrings  off  the  Scottish 
coast,  but  they  had  now  not  only  ceased  to  make 


'.  •  How«U. 

I  Laud  uya  In  hU  dlnry, '  December  S5,  ChrlntrnM-day,  Charles 
Prince-Elector  received  the  Commnuion  with  the  Rinff  at  Whitehall; 
he  Icoeeled  a  little  lieside  on  the  left  hand ;  be  sat  before  the  Com- 
mnnion  on  a  stool  bv  the  wall,  Ijefbre  the  traverse,  and  had  another 
stool  and  a  cushion  before  him  to  kneel  at." 

It  is  evident  that  the  youn|  elector  Itnewtlie  «lebbitlu>p's conse- 
quence, and  endeavoured  to  win  his  fevoiir. 

Other  entries  in  the  diary  about  the  saiM  time  show  thU.  We 
And  the  kinx's  nephew  at  Lambeth  palace  "at  solemn  evening 
prayer."  On  another  occasion  hecomae  suddenly  upon  the  archbishop, 
dines  with  him  at  Lambeth,  fro. 

t  WhitekMk. 

{  The  present  was — "a  huge  piece  of  ambergris,  two  fine  China 
basios,  tumott  trtMipartttl,  a  cnrions  clock,  and  four  rare  pieces  of 
Tiniineili  (TlDlorello  ?),  and  Titian's  painting.''— Id. 

I  111. 

*I  Tba  Dutch  sent  out  ships  of  war  with  their  Bshinaiinacks  or 
basses,  and  the  tre  of  their  guns  often  drove  the  EngUih  and  Scots 
fnm  their  IsbiBg-gronods  «Q  their  own  coasts, 
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these  payments,  but  had  encroached  in  other  places, 
and  had  attempted  to  establish  as  a  point  of  inter- 
national law  that  the  seas  and  every  part  of  them, 
wherever  salt  water  flowed,  were  free  to  them  and 
other  nations,  without  any  limitations  as  to  coast- 
lines, &c.  In  this  sense  they  had  employed  the 
great  publicist  Grotius  to  write  his  "  Mare  Li- 
berum,"  a  treatise  against  the  claims  of  the  English 
to  esclusive  rights  over  certain  seas,  which  was 
published  in  1634,  Our  great  Selden  took  up  his 
pen  and  answered  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  (published 
in  1635),  entitled  "Mare  Clausum,"  wherein  he 
laboured  to  establish  the  British  right  of  dominion 
over  the  narrow  seas,  a  right  which  had  been  as- 
serted ever  since  the  time  of  the  united  Saxon 
monarchy.  But  this  was  a  question  not  likely  to 
be  settled  by  the  pens  even  of  great  writers ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  1636,  Charles,  who,  by  means 
presently  to  be  described,  had  got  together  a  fleet, 
gave  the  command  of  sixty  sail  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,*  who  seized  and  sunk  a  few  of 
the  Dutch  busses  in  the  northern  seas,  near  to  the 
Scottish  coast 

After  this  assertion  of  dominion  over  the  circum- 
jacent seas,  the  States  hastened  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  our  island  over  its  own  friths,  bays,  and 
shores,  and  agreed  to  pay  Charles  30,000/.  a-year 
for  liberty  to  fish  there.  In  the  same  year  Cap- 
tain Rainsborough  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to 
t}ie  Barbary  coast,  where,  being  assisted  by  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  he  destroyed  the  shipping 
and  town  of  Sallee,  whence  daring  pirates  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  even  to  extend  their  depredations  to 
the  English  coast.  By  a  secret  engagement 
Charles's  fleets  were  to  co-operate  with  uie  naval 
forces  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ostensibly  only  for  the 
protection  of  Spanish  commerce  ;f  not,  however, 
until  the  King  of  Spain  should  prociure  from  the 
emperor  the  removal  of  the  ban  upon  Charles's 
nephew,  the  Prince  Palatine ;  but  this  engagement 
was  not  performed  on  either  part  In  the  month 
of  February,  1637,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  who,  it  was  imagined,  might  be  more  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  outcasts.  Therefore, 
Charles  again, despatched  the  pompous  Earl  of 
Arundel  into  Germany,  "where  he  stayed  and 
treated  some  months  about  ^e  restitution  of  the 
king's  nephew,  the  Prince  Elector;  but,  being  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  gotten 
possession  of  part  of  the  Palsgrave's  territories, 
and]  by  others  after  their  interest,  and  being  dis- 
contented at  the  delay*  they  put  upon  him  in  the 
treaty  at  the  Diet,  the  ambassador,  without  taking 

*  Northnmbrrlud'i  commtHloii,  under  the  prlTf  teal,  vu  ligned 
on  the  33rd  of  March. — JZ^mer. 

i  There  wiidoabtleis  main  in  the  wind.  In  theeoramtnlon  wherein 

Chariei  appoints  Northumherland  **oar  admiral,  castoi  marla,  cap- 

t    n-general  and  governor  of  our  Mid  fieet  and  fbreei,**  Ac.,  after 

f  *nUun  of  "  our  slate  and  honour,'*  "defence  and  safety  of  uiu  own 

.-ritories  and  dominions,"  "  gnatding  and  aafe-keeping  of  the  seas.** 

Qommerce  and  trade,"  Ae,,  the  commlaalon  adds, — "  and  for  other 

ndry  rttsom  and  eonsidanlkmt  af  etate,  beet  known  to  ourtelf." 

•  Bi/mer. 


any  leave,  or  effecting  anything  for  which  he  waa 
sent,  returned  home  in  much  distaste  and  choler."* 
To  free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  his 
nephews,  who  had  now  been  nearly  two  years  in 
England,  Charles  gave  them  10,000i.,  with  his 
permission  to  make  war  in  whatever  manner  they 
might  think  fit  for  the  recovery  of  their  inherit- 
ance-t  The  young  men  sailed  to  Holland  with  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Craven,  who  was  chivalrously 
attached  to  their  mother — still  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
— ^raised  an  insignificant  force,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  Westphalia,  where  there  remained 
about  2000  Swedish  veterans  still  in  arms  against 
the  emperor.  When  the  princes'  mercenaries 
joined  the  Swedes,  they  gained  a  few  trifling  ad- 
vantages ;  but  they  were  driven  from  their  siege  of 
Lippe,  and  in  their  retreat  were  intercepted  by  the 
Imperial  general,  Hatzfeldt.  Charles  Louis,  the 
elder  brother,  fled  like  a  selfish  coward,  abandoning 
his  friends  on  the  field;  but  young  Rupert  gave 
proof  of  that  fiery  courage  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
English  parliament  afterwards  experienced  to  their 
cost ;  he  fought  till  victory  and  escape  were  alike 
hopeless,  and  then  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
surrender  his  sword,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lord 
Craven.  Charles  Louis,  the  Elector,  was  arrested 
some  time  after,  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass  in 
disguise- through  France;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
with  very  little  regard  to  his  quality  and  high  con- 
nexions, shut  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 
That  great  master  of  his  craft,  before  their  hair- 
brained  expedition  into  Westphalia,  had  endea- 
voured to  drag  the  English  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  the  emperor  into  an  alliance  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  with  France;  and  Charles,  who  was  apt 
to  be  transported  with  sudden  passion,  and  who  never 
had  any  fixed  system  of  foreign  policy,  in  his  first 
rage  at  the  failure  of  the  earl  marshars  negociations 
in  Germany,  gave  ear  to  the  charmer.  He  thus 
unbosomed  himself  to  his  oracle,  Wentworth : — 
"  Upon  Arundel's  return,  I  have  perceived  that 
directly  which  heretofore  I  have  much  feared,  to 
wit,  the  impossibihty  of  restoring  my  sister  and 
nephews  by  fair  means,  at  least  without  threatening. 
This  has  made  me  fall  in  with  France  in  a  strict 
defensive  league  (the  treaties  are  not  yet  ratified 
by  France,  but  I  make  no  question  of  their  ratifying 
of  them) :  and  if  we  and  the  confederates  (namely, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  States)  can  agree  both 
how  and  what  to  ask,  upon  refusal,  or  so  long  delay 
as,  upon  agreement  set  down,  we  shall  account  as  ill 
as  a  denial,  we  are  jointly  to  proclaim  the  House  of 
Austria,  with  all  their  adherents,  our  enemies. 
But  I  have  professed  that  all  my  warfare  must  be 
by  sea  and  not  by  land.  What  likelihood  there  is, 
that  upon  this  I  should  fall  foul  with  Spain,  you 
now  may  see  as  well  as  I ;  and  what  great  incon- 
venience this  war  can  bring  to  me,  now  that  my 
sea  contribution  is  settled,  and  that  I  am  resolved 
not  to  meddle  with  land  armies,  I  cannot  imagine, 
except  it  be  in  Ireland ;  and  there  too  I  fear  not 
much,  since  I  find  the  country  so  well  settled  by 

•  Whiteloeke.  |  SIraflbrdLetlen. 
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few  vigilant  caie :  yet  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
pte  jou  this  watchword,  both  to  have  the  more  vi- 
gilut  eye  over  the  discontented  party,  as  also  to 
unie  you  that  I  am  as  far  from  a  parliament  as 
wim  you  left  me."»    The  lord  deputy,  who  was 
ewl,«nd  who  saw  further  than  his  master,  was 
)(ieatly  alarmed  at  this  warlilte  note:  he  fondly 
flstttred  himself  that,  when  they  should  have  .per- 
fected their  scheme — gone  "  thorough"  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  sinews  of  war  might  be 
levied  to  any  amount ;  but  he  wisely  felt  that  this 
time  was  not  yet  come,  and  he  wrote  a  long  and 
very  able  letter  to  convince  Charles  of  the  danger 
of  a  premature  war.    To  his  friend  Laud  he  spoke 
more  frankly  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  of 
that  of  the  lord  archbishop  himself.    "  A  war,"  he 
laid,  "  will  necessarily  put  the  king  into  all  the 
high  ways  possible,  else  will  he  not  be  able  to  sub- 
sist under  the  charge  of  it :  and  if  these  fail,  the 
next  will  be  the  sacrificing  of  those  that  have  been 
his  ministers  therein.     I  profess  I  will  readily  lay 
down  my  life  to  serve  my  master — my  heart  should 
give  him  that  very  freely ;  but  it  would  something 
trouble  me  to  find  even  those  that  drew  and  en- 
gaged him  in  all  these  mischiefs  busy  about  me 
ti^nselves  in  fitting  the  halter  about  my  neck,  and 
in  tying  the  knot  sure,  that  it  should  not  slip,  as  if 
they  were  the  persons  in  the  whole  world  the  most 
innocent  of  guilt,  howbeit  in  truth  as  black  as  hell 
itielf,  and  on  whom  alone  the  punishment  ought  to 
iie."t     In  his  dissuasive  letter  to  the  king  he  once 
more  nnequivocaUy  stated  his  scheme  of  absolute 
government.     He  told  his  majesty,  that  the  judges, 
in  declaring  the  lawfulness  of  ship-money,  had 
performed  the  greatest  service,  but  still  the  crown 
would  stand  only  on  one  leg,  unless  his  majesty 
coold  get  the  like  power  declared  for  the  raising  of 
a  standing  army,  and  this  he  thought  might  be  ef- 
fected and  won  from  the  subject  in  time  of  peace 
only.     "I   beseech  you,"  continues   this  artful 
leaaooer,   "what  alliance  is    there,  that    should 
^vert  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which 
Ie»l8  so  manifestly,  so  directly^  to  the  establishing 
his  own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent 
seating  of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
tad  glory,  far  above  any  their  progenitors,  verily 
in  such  a  condition  as  there  were  no  more  hereafter 
to  be  wished  them  in  this  world,  but  that  they 
would  be  very  exact  in  their  care  for  the  just  and 
moderate  government  of  their  people,  which  might 
minister  back  to  them  agtun  the  plenties  and  com- 
forts of  life ;  that  they  would  be  most  searching  and 
severe  in  punishing  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  of 
their  subjects,  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  public  ma- 
^strate  as  of  private  persons ;  and  lastly,  to  be  ut- 

*  Staflwd  Lcttcn. 

t  U.  Wnitwoith  han  painted  >t  the  French  part;  *t  court,  and 
■atfaitieiilarly.  it  U  «appoaed.  at  the  Bail  of  IlollaDd,who  was  re- 
fttt  lbs  lra<lar  of  that  party,  aad  Dm  detoted  wrnnt  of  the 
wwha.faowarer,  waa  not  invariabiy  the  promuter  of  Richeliea'a 


ntm%,  Waatmrtb.  who  kated  Holland  with  all  the  Tabemaaoe  of  hit 
I  told  the  Unx  that  he  ought  la  eat  off  hii  head.  Hollaod 
I  the  recommandaUon  when  Wentworth'ii  own  head  wae 
iajtapaidy.  Theievere  aoeh  fleroe  factions  among  theae  and  other 
■i^iky  iatiiA  at  ooint,  thai,  if  they  had  ttKeeeded  in  eaalavinf  the  na. 
taea.  the  ehaneaa  were,  that  tbej  would  han  hwl  a  dfU  war  of  their 
—» to  deattoy  q»  ■■othati 
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terly  resolved  to  exercise  this  power  only  for  public 
and  necessary  uses;  to  spare  them  as  much  and 
often  as  were  possible;  and  that  they  never  be 
wantonly  vitiated  or  misapplied  to  any  private 
pleasure  or  person  whatsoever  ?  This  being  indeed 
the  very  only  means  to  preserve,  as  may  be  said, 
the  chastity  of  these  levies,  and  to  recommend  their 
beauties  so  far  forth  to  the  subject,  as,  being  thus 
disposed,  it  is  to  be  justly  hoped  they  will  never 
grudge  the  parting  with  their  moneys."*  These 
arguments  were  unanswerable;  they  pointed  out 
the  gentlest  and  surest  way  of  reconciling  men's 
minds  to  a  specious  despotism :  Charles  took  them 
to  his  heart,  and  replied  coldlv  to  Richelieu's 
pressing  instances.  The  cardinal,  who  knew  his 
character  and  intentions,  and  who  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  resistance  he  was  likely  to  encounter, 
tempted  Charles  by  the  offer  of  French  assistance 
to  subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  subjects, 
an  offer  which  Charles  wisely  declined.  "The 
king  and  queen  of  England,"  said  Richelieu, 
"  will  repent  this  rejection  before  the  year  is  at  an 
end."  But  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  ob* 
tained  an  inkling  of  these  secret  negociations,  came 
forward  with  new  delusive  promises  about  the  Pa« 
latinate,  and  Charles  remained  firm  to  the  advice 
of  Wentworth.t 

We  may  naw  pass  to  the  more  proximate  causes 
of  the  great  civU  war, — the  arbitrary  levying  of 
ship-money,  the  iniquitous  trial  of  Hampden,  and 
the  enforcing  of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  Scotland.  Noy,  the  turncoat  and 
attorney-general,  who,  according  to  Clarendon, 
"  was  wrought  upon  by  degrees  by  the  great  persons 
that  steered  the  public  affairs  to  be  an  instrument 
in  all  their  designs,  turned  his  learning  and  indus- 
try to  the  discovery  of  sources  of  revenue,  and  to 
thie  justifying  of  them  when  found, — thinking  tiiat 
he  could  not  give  a  clearer  testimony  that  his 
knowledge  in  the  law  was  greater  than  all  other 
men's,  than  by  making  that  law  which  all  other  men 
believed  not  to  be  so.  So  he  moulded,  framed,  and 
pursued  the  odious  and  crying  project  of  soap,  and 
with  his  own  hand  drew  and  prepared  the  writ  for  ship 
money ;  both  which  will  be  the  lasting  monuments 
of  his  hme."t  In  hunting  among  the  old  records 
the  attorney-general  found  that,  not  only  had  the 
seaport  towns  been  occasionally  made  to  furnish 
ships  fur  the  service,  of  the  crown,  but  that  even 
maritime  counties  hsd,  in  early  time,  been  called 
upon  to  do  the  same ;  and  that,  though  few,  there 
were  instances  of  the  like  demands  being  made 
upon  inland  places.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Lord-Keeper  Coventry,  who  highly  approved  of 
the  project,  he  induced  the  king  to  require  this  aid 
of  his  subjects,  as  a  right  inherent  in  him,  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  parliament.  And, 
having  set  on  foot  this  arbitrary  demand,  Noy  died 
almost  immediately,  without  proposing  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  his  scheme  was   subsequently 

•  Streabrd  Letters. 

t  P.  Orleaiu.— D'Eitiada'a  Mami.  and  Lett.— Cnte, 
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carried.*  The  first  writ  was  issued  by  the  lords 
of  the  council  "  for  the  assessing  and  levying  of 
the  ship<money  against  this  next  spring,"  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1634.  It  was  signed  by  the 
king,  and  addressed  to  the  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  London,  and  to  the  sheriffs  and 
good  men  in  the  said  city  and  in  the  liberties 
thereof.  It  began  by  reciting  that, — "  Because 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  certain  thieves, 
pirates,  and  robbers  of  the  sea,  as  well  Turks, 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  as  others,  being 
gathered  together,  wickedly  taking  by  force  and 
spoiling  the  ships,  and  goods,  and  merchandises, 
not  only  of  our  subjects,  but  also  of  the  subjects 
of  our  friends  in  the  sea,  which  hath  been  accus- 
tomed anciently  to  be  defended  by  the  English 
nation;  and  the  same,  at  their  pleasure,  have 
carried  away,  delivering  the  men  in  the  same  into 
miserable  captivity:  and  forasmuch  as  we  see 
them  daily  preparing  all  manner  of  shipping, 
farther  to  molest  our  merchants,  and  to  grieve  the 
kingdom,  unless  remedy  be  not  sooner  applied, 
and  their  endeavours  be  not  more  manly  met 
withal;  also  the  dangers  considered,  which,  on 
every  side,  in  these  times  of  war  do  hang  over 
our  heads,  it  behoveth  us,  and  our  subjects,  to 
hasten  the  defence  of  the  sea  and  kingdom  with 
all  expedition  or  speed  that  we  can ;  we  willing, 
by  the  help  of  God,  chiefly  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  safeguard  of  the  sea, 
security  of  our  subjects,  safe  conduct  of  ships 
and  merchandises  to  our  kingdom  of  Ei^land 
coming,  and  from  the  same  kingdom  to  foreign 
parts  passing ;  forasmuch  as  we,  and  our  proge- 
nitors, kings  of  England,  have  been  always  here- 
tofore masters  of  &e  aforesaid  sea;  and  it  would 
he  very  irksome  unto  us  if  that  princely  honour 
in  our  times  should  be  lost,  or  in  anything  dimi- 
nished."t  The  writ  went  on  to  say  that  this 
charge  of  defence,  which  concerned  all  men, 
ought  to  be  borne  by  all,  as  had  been  done  before ; 
yet,  considering  that  they,  the  citizens  of  London, 
were  most  interested  in  maritime  commerce,  and  got 
more  plentiful  gains  by  it,  they  were  chiefly  bound 
to  set  to  their  helping  hand ;  the  king,  therefore, 
commanded  them  to  prepare  and  bring  forth  before 
the  Ist  day  of  March  one  ship  of  war  of  900  tons, 
with  350  men  at  the  least ;  one  other  ship  of  war 
of  800  tons,  with  260  men  at  the  least ;  four  other 
•hips  of  war  of  500  tons,  with  200  men  for  each ; 
and  another  ship  of  war  of  300  tons,  with  1 50  men. 
They  were  further  ordered  to  supply  these  said 
ships  with  guns,  gunpowder,  spears,  and  all  neces- 
sary arms,  with  douUe  tackling,  and  with  provi- 
sions and  stores ;  as  also  to  defray  at  their 
charges  for  twenty-six  weeks  the  men's  wages  and 
all  other  things  necessary  for  war.    The  common 

•  ••  The  UbdllDt  hnmoai  wu  alio  contiaaad  after  the  death  of 
WSllam  Noy,  the  king)!  attorney-gnienil,  the  greateat  and  moit 
famooa  lawyer  of  that  m^«  ;  fur,  altn  hii  dseeaae  (who  depaned  ihU 
IHb  the  9th  of  Aiifust  tbia  year,  1633),  papen  were  pat  upon  poila 
rafleeltng  on  htm,  that,  hia  body  beinn  oprned,  thrre  wai  IbuDil  in 
Ua  bead  a  handle  of  proelamaliuu,  In  hl>  maw  motb-ealea  reeorcU, 
•ad  in  hia  belly  ■  barrel  orioap,''--iiartlwrM. 

t  Kynter.— Uiiahwonh. 


council  and  the  citizens  humbly  remonstrated  that 
they  conceived  that,  by  their  ancient  liberties, 
charters,  and  acts  of  parliament,  they  ought  to  be 
freed  from  any  such  charges ;  but  the  privy  coun- 
cil scorned  their  remonstrance,  and  compelled  them 
to  submit    At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  1635,  the  writs,  after  being  served  along  the 
sea-board,  were  sent  into  the  inland  counties,  with 
very  comprehensive  instructions  signed  by  Laud, 
Juzon,  Coventry,  Cottington,  and  &e  rest  of  the 
privy  councU.     Money  was  asked  for  instead  of 
ships,  at  the  rate  of  3300/.  for  every  ship ;  and 
the  local  magistrates  were  empowered  to  assess  all 
the  inhabitants  for  a  contribution.    They  were  to 
deal  lightly  with  the  poor,  and  this  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.*    Th?  sheriffs  were  enjoined  to 
regulate  the  payments  so  as  to  be  most  equal 
and  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coun- 
ties ;  mit,  when  any  person  refused  or  neglected 
to  pay,  they  were  without  delay  to  execute  the 
writ,  causing  distresses  to  be  maide,  and  their 
goods  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  their  assessmenU 
and  the  just  charges  arising  therefrom.     If  any 
constables,  bailifis,  or  other  officers,  refused  or 
neglected  to  do  their  duties  on  the  people,  they 
were  to  bind  them  over  to  answer  for  it,  and  to 
commit  them  to  prison  if  they  refused  to  eive  bond 
or  bail.     His  majesty  had  not  made  up  nis  mind 
whether  his  clergy  should  be  taxed  or  not,  but 
was  pleased  that,  for  the  present,  they  should  be 
assessed  for  this  service,  but  with  great  care  and 
caution.     The  sheri£fis  were  told  that,  in  case  of  the 
constables  or  ordinary  municipal  officers  not  doing 
their  duties,  they  (the  sheriffs)  were  to  do  theira, 
using  such  instruments  as  they  liked  best     They 
were  not  to  hope,  as  some  of  their  predecessors 
had  done,  that  what  they  left  unlevied  during  the 
year  of  Uieir  shrievalty  would  fall  upon  others, — 
his  majesty  beine  resolved  not  to  put  upon  the 
successor  tne  burden  of  his  predecessor's  neglect ; 
but  that  all  such  sums  as  were   left  unlevied 
should  be  levied  upon  themselves.    The  money 
collected  was  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time,   at 
London,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  would 
give  receipts  and  discharges  for  the  same.f 

But  all  this  gilding  of  the  pill  could  not  make 
people  swallow  it;  and  many,  especially  of  the 
gentry,  expressed  great  discontent  at  this  new- 
assessment,  as  an  imposition  against  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject!  For  a  time,  however,  all 
opposition  was  overpowered  or  intimidated  by  the 
bold  front  of  the  government  The  d^uty  beute- 
nants  of  Devonshire  wrote  to  the  council  in  behalf 
of  some  inland  towns,  that  they  might  be  spared 
from  this  tax,  which  they  called  a  novelty :  they 
were  dragged  up  to  London,  and  severely  repri- 
manded for  what  the  council  considered  their  im- 

*  "  For,"  aayi  the  doeament.  '  Uamaieaty  tak«  nottae  that,  iia 
former  aBaeaaineata,iiatwithilandlng  the  expreaae<decgim>  la  oar 
lettera  to  eaae  the  poor,  there  ban  been  aaaoaed  towarai  the  acrvic« 
poor  cotta^ra,  and  othera,  who  have  nothing  to  Un  on  but  titeir 
daily  worit,  which  ia  not  only  a  vriy  anduimable  act  in  ItaeK   kimI 

Sievuai  to  aiich  people,  but  oan  admit  no  better  conttmotion  tbrn^ 
at  it  mu  doae,  oalrfat  odMrt*  Hmatr,  of  putfou  to  nate  clam 
md  prtjoMe*  <Ae  wratM," 
t  Ruahworth.  t  Whileloeke. 
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potinent  interference.    The  people  iu  some  of 
tk  little  Beapoits  on  the  Sussex  coast  absolutely 
leAttcd  to  pay   ship-money,  but  they  submitted 
wltcD  they  found  that  extensive  powers  had  been 
giren  to  the  sheriffs,  and  that  uieir  goods  would 
be  seized.     This  was  at  the  first  blush  of  the  ejc- 
periment ;  but  when  it  was  carried  out  and  tried 
all  over  the  country,  there  did  not  appear,  for  a 
short  time,  any  more  strenuous  and  courageous 
resistance.     The  timid  knew  that  to  remonstrate, 
however  respectfully,  was  to  incur  persecution, — 
such  had  been  the  course  pursued  during  the  whole 
reign ;  the  unthinking  multitude  of  people  in  easy 
cinromstancea  looked    at    the  small  ness  of   the 
amount  demanded  from  them,  and  considered  it 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  certain  expense  of  a 
dispute  with  the  government, — not  reflecting  that 
the  present  attempt  was  but  a  gentle  feeling  of  the 
pnblic  purse,  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  the 
people  of  England  would  part  with  their  money  at 
the  call  of  the  crown  without  consent  of  parliament 
In  this  sense,  to  a  thinking  patriot,  a  sixpence  ought 
to  have  been  as  important  as  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  many  men,  presently,  viewed  the  case  in  its 
true  light.    In  several  places  actions  were  brought 
against  those  who  had  forcibly  collected  the  ship- 
money  ;  and  the  judges  of  assize,  who  .tad  been 
instructed  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission, 
were  not  listened. to  with  much  respect.    Then 
Charles  demanded  from  the  twelve   judges  an 
extra-judicial  opinion,  in  order  that  he    might 
have    the    appearance   of   proceeding    according 
to  law.     The  case  was  submitted  to  them  in  these 
words: — "When   the  good    and    safety    of    the 
kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  in  danger,  whether  may  not  the  king,  by 
writ  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  command 
all  the  subjects  of  our  kingdom,  at  their  charge,  to 
provide  and  furnish  such  a  number  of  ships,  with 
men,  victuals,  and  munition,  and  for  such  time  as 
we  shall  think  fit,  for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of 
the  kingdom  from  such  danger  and  peril,  and  by 
law  compel  the  doing  thereof,  in  case  of  refusal  or 
refractoriness  ?    And  whether,  in  such  case,  is  not 
the  king  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and 
when  and  how  the  same  is  to  be  prevented  and 
avoided  7  "     It  appears  that  two  of  the  judges 
were  doubtful  as  to  the  point  whether  the  king 
should  be  sole  judge  of  the  danger,  but  the  rest 
started  no  difiSculty  of  any  kind,  and,  in  the  end, 
they  unanimously  returned  an  answer  in  the  afiSr- 
Bative  to  every  part  of  the  royal  question.     It  is 
said  that  the  king  obtained  this  opinion  from  the 
judgea  by  declaring  that  it  was  moely  for^iis  own 
pirate  satisfaction,  and  not  meant  to  be  binding  or 
to  he  published ;  but  it  was  forthwith,  and  by  his 
wJer,  read  publicly  in  the  Star  Chamber  (now 
die  centre  of  all  business)  by  the  Lord-Keeper 
Comitry.     Yet  this  publishing  of  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  of  the  land  rather  provoked  than  quieted 
ittistsnce.     Richard  Chambers,  that  courageous 
I^don  merchant,  who  had  already  suffered  so 
Batch  in  the  good  cause,  had  brought  an  action 
rou  III. 


against  the  lord  mayor  for  imprisoning  him  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  contribute.  The  mayor 
had  pleaded  the  king's  writ  as  a  special  justi- 
fication; and  the  plaintiff  had  been  refused  a 
hearing  by  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  had  declared  that  there  was  a  rule  of 
law  and  a  rule  of  government,  and  that  many 
things  which  might  not  be  done  by  the  rule  of 
law  might  be  done  by  the  rule  of  government ; 
and  he  would  not  suffer  the  point  of  legality  of 
ship-money  to  be  argued  by  Chambers's  counsel. 
Charles,  and  Laud,  and  Wentworth  would  have 
canonized  such  an  upright  judge  as  this ;  who 
afterwards  declared,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  York,  that  ship-money  was  an  inseparable  flower 
of  the  crown.  But  foul  and  arbitrary  as  was  the 
judgment-seat,  there  was  one,  a  wealthy  English 
gentleman,  of  the  true  old  Saxon  stock,  that  was 
resolute  to  face  it  and  expose  it,  and,  thereby,  aided 
by  his  own  importance  in  the  country,  and  by 
troops  of  friends  entertaining  the  same  high 
notions,  to  bring  the  whole  question  to  issue.  This 
man  was  the  immortal  John  Hampden,  one  of  the 
few  living  gentlemen  of  England  that  could  trace 
their  family  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Saxon 
times.  He  was  bom  in  1594,  and  in  his  infancy 
succeeded  to  his  father's  immense  estates,  situ- 
ated chiefly  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  at  a  time  when  Laud  was  Master 
of  St.  John's,  and  then  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  common  law. 
His  mind  wus  well  stored  with  literature,  his 
manners  refined,  his  person  and  countenance  im- 
pressive and  handsome.  Even  from  the  testimony 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  he  may.  be  safely  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of 
that  time,  as  one  whose  great  moral  courage  was 
accompanied  by  a  most  winning  amiability  of 
temper.  When  a  mere  stripling  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  despise  honours  and  titles,  which 
then  flowed  from  such  a  sullied  source,  and  to  over- 
rule the  silly  vanity  of  his  mother,  who  yearned  to 
see  him  made  a  lord,* — a  promotion  then  (as  his 
mother  ought  to  have  known,  for  it  was  in  King 
James's  time)  attainable  only  through  money  or  a 
base  favouritism.  In  1619  Hampden  married  a 
young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  Oxfordshire,  to 
whom  he  was  ever  tenderly  attached;  and,  shun- 
ning the  city  and  the  court,  he  led  the  enviable  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  endeared  to  his  tenantry 
and  to  all  his  neighbours,  amusing  himself  with  his 
books  and  field  sports.  But,  in  1621,  when  the 
whole  nation  was  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  go- 
vernment of  James,  and  when  that  sovereign  was 
compelled,  by  want  of  money,  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment, Hampden  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Grampound,  then  no 
rotten  borough,  but  a  place  of  some  wealth  and 

•  "  If  eT«T  ny  Ma  win  ««k  for  hit  hononr,  toll  Um  now  to  con*  i 

for  heTtUnmUihidenf  Unit  a-wakmg. I  md  ambitknu  of  my 

•od's  hononr.  which  1  with  wn«  now  eonfcrrvd  upon  Mm,  that  be 
miitht  not  come  >>l*r  m  many  now  enattoni."— MS.  Ictinr,  wrllKo 
about  the  vaar  16Si,  fttmi  Mri.  EHxabath  Hanpdn  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Knyvelt,  •>  quoted  ttom  Harl.  Collect,  ItriL  Moa,  by  Lord  Nngenl. 
—Simt  Uemoriatt  oJJolm  Uampin,  Ail  Party,  and  timst. 
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importance.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  that 
*'  great,  brave,  bad  man,"  Wentworth,  first  entered 
the  H  ouse  of  Commons ;  and  being  then,  or  pre- 
tending to  be,  like  Hampden,  most  zealous  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  for  securities  against  the 
encroachments,  of  the  prerogative,  the  two  ancient- 
descended  -wealthy  commoners  became  associates 
and  friends.  Wentworth  was  the  more  confident, 
Itoldly  spoken,  ahd  eloquent  of  the  two,  and  from 
the  first  he  spoke  frcquiently  in  the  House :  Hamp- 
den had  a  cooler  ju^^ent,  and  the  better  saga- 
city ;  he  was  less  eloquent,  a  great  deal  less  con- 
fident, and  for  a  long  time  .he  spoke  rarely  and 
briefly,  modestly  attending  to  learn  the  duties  of  a 
parliamentary  life,  and  working  industriously  in 
the  committees.  .  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  learned  Selden,  the 
indefatigable  and  daring  Pym,  the  undaunted 
Eliot,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp.  If,  as  a 
school,  it  was  not  perfect,  this  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  favourable  and  noble  of  schools  for  the 
training  of  a  young  patriot.  In  the  parliament  of 
1624  Hampden  again  took  his  seat  for  Grampound. 
In  1625,  when  Charles  summoned  his  first  parlia- 
ment, he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wendover, 
a. town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  paternal  estates, 
which  had  just  before  recovered  its  right,  partly 
through  his  own  exertions,  to  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — ^The  enlargement  of  the 
representation  about  this  time  will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere. 

In  the  next  parliament,  which  met  after  Buck- 
ingham's enterprise  against  Cadiz,  Hampden  was 
again  returned  for  Wendover ;  and  he  was  engaged 
on  several  of  those  memorable  committees  which 
shook  both  the  favourite  and  the  king.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  that  parliament,  when  Charles  set 
on  foot  his  forced  loan,  Hampden  resolutely  refused 
to  contribute ;  and,  on  being  asked  why,  he  made 
this  curious  and  striking  reply : — "  That  he  could 
be  content  to  lend,  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to 
draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta 
which  should  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those 
who  infringe  it."  The  privy  council,  refusing  his 
own  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  board,  sent  him 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-House.  After  appear- 
ing before  these  willing  tools  of  despotism,  and 
refusing  again  to  pay  his  money  without  warrant 
of  paruament,  he  was  relegated  to  one  of  his 
manor-houses  in  Hampshire.  But  in  1626,  made 
more  conspicuous  by  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  Hampden  again  took  his  seat  for  Wendover, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  debaters  and 
committee  men  during  that  most  important  and 
stormy  session.  He  was  associated  with  Selden, 
Pym,  St.  John,  and  the  veteran  Coke,  in  the 
management  of  several  bills,  and  he  was  put  upon 
nearly  all  the  committees.  In  1628,  when  the 
reforming  party  was  indignant  at  the  desertion  of 
Wentworth,  Nov,  and  others,  Hampden  took  his 
seat  again,  and  became  more  conspicuous  in  par- 
liament than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  was 
now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,,  in  the  prime  and  I 


vigour  of  manhood ;  and  the  country  had  leaned 
to  consider  him  as  a  champion  that  no  tynumy 
could  intimidate,  that  nothing  could  corrupt  or 
turn  from  his  high  purposes.     At  die  end  of  that 
short  session  he  saw  his  friends  Eliot,  Selden, 
HoUis,  and  others,  committed    to   the  Tower. 
Hampden  i^ain  retired  into  private  life,  kokiiig 
forward  with  a  confident  hope  for  the  day  when 
the  despotic  principle  should  be  carried  to  its 
excess,  and  when  the  patriotic  band  should  awake 
like  giants  refreshed  by  a  long  sleep,  and  cniih 
the  hydra  for  once  and  for  ever.    From  his  plea- 
sant, rural  solitude  in  Buckinghamshire  he  corre- 
sponded with  his.  "honoured  and  dear  friend  Sir 
John  Eliot,  at  his  lodging  in  the  Tower  ;"*  and 
he  performed  almost  the  part  of  a  father  by  the 
captive's  two  suns.     He  returned  to  the  studies  of 
his  earlier  Ufe,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of 
constitutional'  law  and  history.     Foreseeing  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  Charles's  proceedings, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  works  of  the 
great    Italian  historians,   who  had  treated  like 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  as  they  were,  the  convul- 
sions and  campaigns  that  had  occorred  in  Italy, 
in  France,  in  the  Low  Countries.     "  He  wt^" 
says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "very  well  reai^ 
history ;  and  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
that  of  Davila  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  it  was 
lent  me  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Hampden's  Vade 
Mecum."     He  ako  frequented  the  Lord  Falk- 
land's house  at  Tew, — "  that  college  situate  in  a 
purer  air,"t — for  the  high-minded  Falkland  and 
Hampden,  whose  names  are  coupled  in  an  immortal 
verse,  were  then  near  and  dear  friends,  wishing 
alike  for  the  improvement  of  government  both  in 
church  and  state.     At  Tew  Hainpden  wa&  wont 
to  meet,   among    other    distinguished    men,  the 
learned,  witty,  and  original  Dr.  Earles,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College ;  Dr.  Morley,J  afterwards  the  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  Dr.  Hales,  the 
Greek  Professor  of  Oxford,  who  was  still  more 
distinguished  by  his  rare  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
toleration  than  by  his  great  learning.     "  Nothing 
troubled  him  more  than  the  brawla  which  were 
grown  from  religion,  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  tbeii 
own  opinions ;  and  would  often  say,  that  he  would 
renounce  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England 
to-morrow  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any 
other  Christians  should  be  damned ;   and  that 
nobody  would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned 

■  See  Ilampdcn't  lutognph  letter  in  I.onl  Nngeat'i  MeoorisU. 

t  ClarendnD,  HUt. 

i  "  Dr.  Morley,"  lays  ClareodoD.  "wu  a  gnitteman  very  emioeat 
in  all  polite  leamlnfi :  of  great  wit  and  readmna.  ....  He  bid  fallen 
under  the  reproach  of  holdiuK  aome  optDiooi  wliioh  were  not  then 
KTatefal  to  thoie  churchmen  who  had  the  preatett  power  in  ecclesias- 
tical promotiona ;  aod  some  tharp  aoswcrs  and  replica  be  used  tt 
malLe  in  accideotal  diicoanes  and  which,  in  truth,  vera  made  tot 
mirili  and  pleaaantnua  lalte  (a«  ha  was  of  the  highest  Ctcetiou* 
neea),  were  reported  and  apread  abroad  to  hia  prejinlioo  ;  as,  bainf 
onoe  allied  by  a  grave  country  (entleman  (who  waa  deairoua  to  b* 
instructed  what  their  tenets  and  opinions  were),  what  the  Arndr 
nians  held,  he  pleasantly  answered,  that  thej/  held  ail  the  Ixi 
huhoftict  and  tmeriet  ta  hngland ;  which  was  quidtly  revoitai 
abivad  as  Mr.  Horley'i  deflnitios  oftlie  Arminian  iKuet».—jLfye. 
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vIm  did  not  wish  him  bo."*  To  men  of  this 
toper  and  taste,  die  persecution  then  bo  actively 
ctmed  on  by  Laud  most  have  appeared  most 
tdiois  and  trnwise. 

Id  1634  Hampden  lost  his  beloved  wife,  and  his 
miad,  which  had  always  been  of  a  religious  turn, 
becsBie  more  serious  and  devont  imder  the  pres- 
niie  of  affliction.  He  was  taxed  with  Puritanism, 
n  were  all  men  who  entertained  liberal  opinions  in 
politics,  or  who  disliked  the  new  church  ceremo- 
met,  and  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  pri- 
mate ;  but  though  he  had  to  act  with  fanatics,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  fanaticiBm  in  his  own  heart. 
When  Charles  demanded  ship-money,  Hampden 
nwlved  to  make  a  bold  and  decisive  stand,  and  he 
lefoaed  payment  of  what  he  maintained  was  an  il- 
kgil  tax.  He  had  taken  advice  in  this  great  bu- 
liness  frcsn  Holbome,  St  John,  Whitelock,  and 
otiieTS  of  his  legal  friends,  as  to  the  means  of 
tiyiDg  the  issue  at  law.  Encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, thirty  other  freeholders  of  his  parish,  of 
Crreat  Kimble,  in  Buckinghamghire,  refused  pay- 
ment Almost  as  soon  as  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
on  Uie  legality  of  ship-money  was  recorded,  the 
crown  lawyers  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  proceed 

Stbe  court  of  exchequer  against  Hampden,  as  the 
ief  defaulter.    The  point  in  law  was  argued  in 
Michaebnas  term,  1637,  on  the  part  of  Hampden 
by  Oliver  St.  John  and  Robert  Holbome — on  the 
part  of  the  crown  by  the  attorney-general.  Sir  John 
fiankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  the  solicitor-general, 
Sir  Edward  Littleton,  The  cause  began  on  the  6th 
of  November,  and  lasted  to  the  18th  of  December. 
Ail  the  jndges  were  present,  and  particularly  argued 
dds  great  point  on  the  bench.     According  to  the 
courlieis,  this  was  a  miserable  stir  about  twenty 
paltry'  shillings — for  thii,  and  no  more,  was  the 
Bom  demanded  from  Hampden ; — but  the  men  who 
loved  their  country  looked  to  it  as  the  manly  as- 
■eitioa   of    a  great  and  holy  principle,  as   the 
weightiest  cause  that  could  be  decided  between  the 
KTvereign  and  the  people.    The  crown  lawyers  in- 
anted  on  ancient  precedents  from  the  Saxon  times 
dvwnwards,  and  they  dilated  upon  the  faimesB  and 
Hghtness  of  the  impost  and  the  pittance  demanded 
mm  the  wealthy  Mr.  Hampden.     It  was  urged, 
diat  if  he  were  too  highly  assessed  he  might  call  the 
sheriff  in  question.    "  But,"  they  continued,  "  the 
sheriff  of  Bucks  is  rather  to  be  fined  for  setting  him 
at  so  low  a  rate  as  twenty  shillings.     We  know 
what  house  Mr.  Hampden  is  of,  and  his  estate, 
too.     For  anything  we  know,  it  might  as  well  be 
twenty  pounds."t    On  the  other  hand,  Hampden's 
council  maintained  that  the  law  and  constitution  of 
England  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defence 
«f  Ae  kingdom  without  the  novelty  of  ship-money. 
There  were,   for  example,  the  military  tenures, 
vlnch  bound  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
■olitary  service  at  the  cbaige  of  the  possessors  of 
e^tes;  there   were  the  Cinque  Ports  and  other 
towns,  some  of  them  not  maritime,  held  by  an 


*  Clii»Dd»P,  Life. 


t  SUIa  Trills. 


analogous  tenure,  and  bound  to  furnish  ships  or 
men ;  there  were  the  aids  and  subsidies  voted  by 
parliament ;  there  were  the  king's  certain  revenues, 
the  fruits  of  tenure,  the  profits  of  various  minor 
prerogatives,  and  other  means  and  resources  be- 
stowed by  the  constitution  on  the  sovereign,  and 
which  were  all  applicable  to  the  public  service  and 
defence  of  the  realm ;  and  there  were,  moreover, 
the  customs    levied    on  merchandise,  which,  it 
appeared,  ought  to  be  more  especially  applicable  to 
maritime  purposes,*  and  whiph,  as  all  men  knew, 
had  been  augmented  far  -.bi^qnd  ancient  usage. 
"  Of  the  legality  hereof,"  said  St.  John,  "  I  intend 
not  to  speak  ;  for  in  case  his  majesty  may  impose 
upon  merchandise  what  himself  pleaseth,  there 
will  be  less  cause  to  tax  the  inland  counties ;  and 
in  case  he  cannot  do  it,  it  wiU  be  strongly  pre- 
sumed that  he  can  much  less  tax  them."     St.  John 
went  onto  urge  the  usefulness  and  power  of  parlia- 
ments as  summoned  by  the  old  sovereigns  in  times 
of  danger.     The  kings  of  England,  St.  John  ob- 
served, in  moments  of  danger,  had  ever  had  re- 
course to  their  parliaments,  and  the  aids  demanded 
by  them  and  granted  by  parliament  were  most 
numerous.      If  they  had   assumed  the  right  of 
judging  of  the  danger  and  providing  for  it  of  their 
own  right  by  exacting  money  from  the  subject,  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  it  being  "  rare  in 
a  subject,  and  more  so  in  a  prince,  to  ask  and  take 
as  a  gift  that  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  of 
right,  and  that,  too,  without  so  much  as  a  salvo  or 
declaration  of  his  right."    The  very  asking  of 
benevolences  and  loans  proved  that  the  crown  pos- 
sessed no  general  right  of  taxation.     If  it  had 
poesessed  such  a  right  it  would  have  taxed  and  not 
borrowed.    To  borrow  with  promise  to  repay,  or 
(as  in  the  case  of  benevolences)  to  beg  alms,  as  it 
were,  fVom  their  subjects,  was  not  the  practice  of 
absolute  sovereigns,  but  of  princes  bound  and 
limited  by  a  constitution.     The  loans  of  former 
times  had  in  some  cases  been  repaid  expressly  to 
clear  the  king's    conscience — ad    exoneranaum 
conscientiam.     And  that  very  arbitrary  prince, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  felt  it  inconvenient  to  repay 
what  he  had  borrowed,  could  not  sit  down  with  a 
comfortable  mind  till  he  had  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment acts  to  release  him  from  the    obligation. 
Hampden's  advocates  relied  upon  Magna  Charta, 
and  especially  upon  the  Confirmatio  Chartarum  of 
Edward  I.,  which  clearly  abrogated  for  ever  all 
taxation  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  they 
made  still  more  account  of  the  famous  statute  de 
Tallagio  non  Concedendo  of  Edward  III.    That 
warlike  sovereign  had  often  infringed  this  right  of 
the  subject,  but  the  parliament  never  ceased  to 
remonstrate,  and,  in  the  end,  the  conqueror  of 

*  St.  John  quoted  autboritin  to  pron  that  the  grant  of  cwtoms 
waa  vrincipally  lor  ih«  protection  of  merchant!  at  sea  against  the 
enemies  of  tlie  realm,  and  afainst  piraiei,  the  common  euemiei  of 
all  iiationt ;  that  these,  and  likewise  the  impositions,  were  Tor  thtit 
purpose  :  that  the  aids  and  subsidies,  and  Httewise  the  toonafie  and 
poundage,  before  they  were  granted  for  life,  were  not  only  for  the 
ptotectton  of  merchants,  and  the  ordinary  defence  of  the  sea,  but  alao 
for  the  defence  thereof  in  times  of  extraordinary  dangers  and  of 
iiiTasian  ttom  euemiei,  «•  appealed  by  Kveral  grant*  of  them  in  th* 
Farliament  Roll*. 
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France  ^ras  oUiged  to  conform  to'the  law.  In  the 
second  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  realm  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  a  formidable  invasion  from 
France,  the  privy  council  called  together  the  peers 
and  other  great  men,  who  freely  lent  their  own 
money,  but  declared  that  they  could  not  provide  a 
sufficient  remedy  without  charging  the  Commons, 
which  could  not  be  done  out  of  parliament,  and 
therefore  advised  the  immediate  summoning  of  a 
parliament.  This  precedent  was  strong  against 
the  plea  of  peril  and  necessity  on  which  the  de- 
fenders of  ship-money  wished  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  relied.  But  St.  John  and  Holborne  met 
that  specious  plea  more  directly.  They  stated 
broadly  the  overwhelming  force  of  actual  war  and 
invasion  which  had  power  to  silence  for  the  time  of 
danger  even  the  sacred  voice  of  the  law :  they  ad- 
mitted that,  in  an  invasionj  or  the  immediate  pro- 
spect of  one,  the  rights  of  private  individuals  must 
yield  to  the  safety  of  the  whole;  that  the  sove- 
reign, and  even  each  man  in  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bour, might  then  do  many  things  that  would  be 
illegal  at  other  seasons.  Such  had  been  the  case 
in  1588,  when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the 
people  were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. But  now  there  was  no  danger;  England 
was  at  peace  .with  all  the  world,  and  the  piracies  of 
a  few  Turkish  Corsairs  and  the  insolence  of  some 
rival  states  could  not  be  reckoned  among  those  in- 
stant perils  for  which  a  parliament  would  provide 
too  late.  But,  after  all,  their  great  and  unanswer- 
able argument  was  founded,  not  npon  precedents 
and  rolls  of  ancient  times,  "  when  all  things  con- 
cerning the  king's  prerogative  and  the  subjects' 
liberties  were  upon  uncertainties,"*  but  upon  the 
Petition  of  Right,  which  was  not  yet  ten  years  old  ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  Charles  himself 
was  fully  aware  of  the  restrictions  which  that 
statute  imposed  when  he  so  imwillingly  but 
solemnly  gave  his  assent  to  it  and  passed  it  into  a 
law.  By  this  assent  he  renounced  all  gifts,  loans, 
benevolences,  taxes,  or  any  such-like  charge  with- 
out common  consent  by  act  of  parliament  This 
was  his  own  deed — his  own  contract — ^let  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  predecessors  be  what  they  might. 
It  swept  away  all  contrary  precedents, — it  stood 
armed  at  all  points  against  any  such  imposition  as 
ship-money, — its  voice  was  so  loud  and  clear  that 
the  meanest  intellect  could  comprehend  it.  But 
the  court  lawyers  thought  to  overlay  it  with  words 
— to  bury  it  under  the  weight  of  the  late  attorney- 
general's  musty  records.  "I  shall  insist,"  said 
Sir  John  Bankes,  "  upon  precedents,  and  herein  I 
shall  desire  you  to  take  notice  that  these  writs  have 
not  issued  out  at  the  first  upon  any  sudden  advice, 
but  that  there  was  a  great  search  made,  first  by  my 
predecessor  Mr.  Noy,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
profound  judgment ;  other  searches  made  by  the 
king's  counsel,  and  8<Rne  others ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  records  were  considered  of,  and  maturely, 
before  these  writs  issued;  so  nothing  was  done 
upon  the  sudden."    As  for  invasion  or  immiueot 

*  A.  lacUl  ajtitAm  of  St.  John't. 


peril,  he  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  was 
any  such  thing,  but  he  said  "that  these  writs 
were  sent  out,  not  in  case  of  Hannibal  ad  portoi, 
or  an  enemy  discovered,  or  sudden  invasion,  but  in 
case  of  rumours  of  dangers,  and  in  that  a  danger 
might  happen."    He  quoted   instances — all  very 
old  ones — and  cavilled  on  the  more  modem  and 
intelligible  statutes.     But  this  was  not  enough  to 
serve  their  purposes,  and  so  Banks  and  his  col- 
leagues unblushingly  took  their  stand  on  the  posi- 
tion that  the  monarchy  of  England  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  that  the  power  of  Charles  was  above 
all  law,  and  statutes,  and  parliamentary  devices. 
"This  power,"  exclaimed  the  attorney- general, 
"  is  not  any  ways  derived  from  the  people,  but 
reserved  unto  the  king,  where  positive  laws  first 
began.     For  the  king  of  England,  he  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch ;  nothing  can  be  given  to  an  absolute 
prince  but  what  is  inherent  in  his  person.   He  can 
do  no  wrong.     He  is   the  sole  judge,  and  we 
ought  not  to  question  him.    Where  the  law  trusts 
we  ought  not  to  distrust."    The  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, he  olwerved,  contained  no  express  words 
to  take  away  so  high  a  prerogative ;  and  the  king's 
prerogative,  even   in    lesser    matters,    is  iilways 
saved,  where  express  words  do  not  restrain  it. 
When  Charles  instructed  or  allowed  his  crown 
lawyers  to  talk  in  this  strain,  he  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  to  back  them  with  a  regular  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.     But  Bankes  was  just  and 
moderate  compared  to  some  of  the  judges.     **  This 
imposition,"  said  Justice  Crawley,  "  appertains  to 
the  king  originally,  and  to  the  successor,  ipso  factoy 
if  he  be  a  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  sovereignty  finom 
the  crown.    You  cannot  have  a  king  without  these 
royal  rights :  no,  not  by  act  of  parUament"     Hol- 
borne had  pleaded  the  constitutional  doctrine  and 
practice,  that  the  sovereign  could  take  nothing 
from  the  people  without  consent  of  their  represen- 
tatives.      "Mr.    Ilolbonie    is    utterly   mistaken 
therein,"  exclaimed  Justice  Berkley.    "The  taw 
knows  no  such  king-yoking  policy !     The  law  is 
itself  an  old  and  trusty  servant  of  the  king's  ;  it  is 
Ms  instrument  or  means,  which  he  useth  to  govern 
his  people  by.     I  never  read  nor  heard  that  Lex 
was  Rex;  but  it  is  common  and  most  true  that 
Rex  K  Lex."    Finch,  the  foster-father  of  Noy's 
offspring, — Finch  who  had  brought  it  up  to  this 
virile  state, — said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  en- 
tertained touching  the  lawfulness  of  ship-money  ; 
or  indeed  of  any  other  act  of  the  king.    '*  Acta  of 
Parliament,"  said  he,  "  are  void  to  bind  the  king 
not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons,   and 
goods,  and  I  say,  their  money  too ;  for  no  acts  of 
parliament  make  any  difference."     According  to  a 
courtly  writer,  who  saw  nothing  wrong  in  these 
despotic  pretensions,  monarchy  and  Uberty  'were 
permitted  to  plead  at  the  same  bar ;  but  if  it  vvere 
so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  liberty  was  in  many 
respects  allowed  small  freedom  of  speech.      Hol- 
borne had  used  that  obvious  argument,  that,  as  good 
and  just  kings  were  not  always  succeeded  by  princes 
of  the  like  nature,  so  it  was  incumbent  on    tibe 
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i  ixot  to  resign  any  of  their  righto,  or  over- 
Btteuc  the  sovereign  power,  for  fear  of  an  evil 
sBMssor.     My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch  here 
■id,  "It  belongs  not  to  the  bar  to  talk  of  future 
gevemments ;  it  is  not  agreeable  to  duty  to  have 
jw  handy  what  is  the  hope  of  succeeding  princes, 
when  the  king  hath  a  blessed  issue  so  hopeful  to 
ncceed  him  in  his  crown  and  virtues."    "  My 
loid,"  said  Holbome,  "  for  that  whereof  I  speak 
I  look  &r  off,  many  ages  off — five[himdred  years 
hoice."     And  yet  alt  the  judges  were  not  so 
prompt  and  resolute  as  the  court  wished.    Even 
Finch  and  Crawley  thought  it  decorous  to  prolong 
the  discussion,    and  the  business   was]  dn^ged 
through  the  three  following  terms.      In   Hilary 
Teim,  1638,  there  was  an  appearance  of  unani- 
mity; but  by  Easter  Term  the  judges  differed,  and 
Croke  boldly  concluded  against  ship-money.  Croke 
had  signed  the  answer  to  the  king's  question  with 
the  rest,  but  it  was  out  of  a  fear  of  consequences. 
The  kws  of  place  was  then  generally  attended  by 
such  persecutions  as  might  daunt  a  man  not  consti- 
tutiooally  timid.     The  judge  saw  a  prison  for  him- 
self, poverty  and  want  for  his  fiamily,  if  he  resisted 
the  royal  will ;  but  his  high-minded  wife,  who  was 
eqnally  aware  of  this  danger,  encouraged  him  to 
mcounter  it     She  "  was,"  says  ^Whitelock,  "  a 
a  very  good   and  pious  woman,   and  told;  her 
hnsband  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  hoped  he 
WMld  do  nothing  i^ainst  his  conscience,  for  fear  of 
any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or  his  family ;  and 
.  that  she  would  be  ccmtented  to  suffer  want  or  any 
misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  an   occasion  for 
him  to  do  or  say  anything  against  his  judgment 
and  conscience."*     So  long  as  there  were  English 
wives  and  mothers  of  this  brave  sort,  the  liberties 
of  the  country  were  not  to  be  despaired  of.   Justice 
UuttOB  joined  Croke,  and  when  Justice  Jones 
treated  the  matter  somewhat  doubtingly,  deciding 
£v  die  king,  but  with  the  condition  that  no  por- 
tioQ  of  the  ship-money  should  ever  go  to  the  privy 
pone,  he  manfully  denied  the  legality  of  the  tax, 
and  advised  that  judgment  should  be  given  for 
Hampden.    But,  in  Trinity  Term,  on  the   11th 
day  of  June,  1638,  the  attorney-general — as  the 
sentence  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  was  still  for 
the  king — ^moved    for   judgment  to  be  entered 
against    Mr.  Hampden ;    and,  on  the  following 
day,  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Court  of  £x- 
dieqner.t      The   opposition,   however,  that  had 
been  made  by  two  of  the  judges  went  to  deepen 
&e  impression  already  made  by  the  trial.     The 
gsvenunent  could  no  longer  get  money  from  the 
ibeii£Ei  of  counties, — every  where  men  took  heart. 
"Hampden,"  says    Clarendon,  "by  the  choice 
rfthe  king's  counsel,  had  brought  his  cause  to  be 
fat  heard  and  argued;  and  with  that  judgment  it 


*  ItHipln.  Ohirf  Jutic*  of  tlia  King't  Bench,  and  DaTcapott, 
ttWIteao  of  Uw  BxcheqiMr.  h«i)  prononnced  fur  Hampden,  but 
Maff  ^an  tecbaieal  reaaoat,  and  had  joined  the  majority  on  the 
fAriaai  qncatJOD.  Denham,  another judj^  uf  the  same  court,  waa 
MlVMMat;  bciaKiiek  in  hiabed,  ha  sent  Ui  a  written  judgment  In 
faaraf  Baapdaa.  The  eooit  majority  ufieven'conaiated  of  Finch, 
ftUtmMcm  rfthn  Comnxn  rUai,)an«f,  Baiklsr,Teii)on,  Cnir- 
liT.TwaM.—*  WmIo*. 


was  intended  that  the  whole  right  of  the  matter 
should  [be  concluded,  and  all  other  cases  over- 
ruled."* Thus,  the  Lord  Say,  who  had  refused 
ship-money,  and  excited  a  spirited  opposition  in 
Warwickshire,  was  denied  a  trial  when  he  asked 
for  it  But  Clarendon  is  fain  to  confess  that  the 
sentence  procured  against  Hampden  did  not  set 
the  question  at  rest ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  stirred 
up  resistance  to  ship-money,  or,  as  he  expresses  it 
— "  it  is  notoriously  known,  Uiat  pressure  was  borne 
with  much  more  cheerfulness  before  the  judgment 
for  the  king  than  ever  it  was  after."  Archbishop 
Laud  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  was  owhig  to 
justices  Croke  and  Hutton,  who,  according  to  him, 
had  both  "  gone  against  the  king  very  sourly."  In 
writing  across  the  water  to  my  lord  deputy.  Laud 
says,  "  The  accidents  which  liave  followed  upon  it 
already  are  these: — first,  the  factions  are  grown 
very  bold ;  secondly,  the  king's  monies  come  in  a 
great  deal  more  slowly  than  they  did  in  former 
years,  and  that  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  Thirdly, 
it  puts  thoughts  into  wise  and  moderate  men's 
heads,  which  were  better  out ;  for  they  think  if 
the  judges,  which  are  behind,  do  not  their  parts 
both  exceeding  well  and  thoroughly,  it  may 
much  distemper  this  extraordinary  and  great  ser- 
vice."t 

The  sympathising  Wentworth,'  it  appears, 
thought  that  matters  might  be  mended  by  wlupping 
Hampden,  like  Prynne  or  Lilbume.  "Mr. 
Hampden,"  says  he  to  his  dear  friend  the  arch- 
bishop, "  is  a  great  brother  ;l  and  the  very  genius 
of  that  nation  of  people  leads  them  always  to  op- 
pose, both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever 
authority  ordains  for  them.  But,  in  good  faith, 
were  they  rightly  served,  they  should  be  whipped 
home  into  their  right  wits ;  and  much  beholden 
they  should  be  to  any  that  would  thoroughlytake 
pains  with  them  in  that  sort."  Nor  did  Went- 
worth become  more  lenient  upon  reflection ;  for  he 
says  again,  "  In  truth  I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden,  . 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well  whipped  into 
their  right  senses.  And,  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that 
it  smart  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry."§ 

The  court  crowded  a  vast  deal  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  into  the  interval  of  time  between  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  this  trial,  but  it  did  not  venture 
to  scourge  and  mutilate  the  English  gentleman 
who  was  now  regarded  as  Pater  Patrice,  and  as 
the  pilot  who  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  that  threatened  it.||  At  the 
same  time  Hampden's  prudence  and  moderation, 
which  are  highly  praised  by  all  his  contemporaries, 
of  whatsoever  party,  prevented  his  giving  any  hold 
to  the  arbitrary  council,  who  longed  at  least  for  an 
opportunity  of  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
where  his  honoured  and  dear  friend.  Sir  John 
Eliot,  was  wearing  out  in  sickness  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  But  no  prudence,  no  moderation,  no 
virtue,  could  at  all  times  be  a  shield  against  such 
men  as  Wentworth  and  Laud,  and  their  master 

•  Hist.  4  SlnOiid  LetUra.  t  PntUan, 
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Charles ;  and  it  is  said  that  Hampden  detennined 
to  leave  England.  Numbers  of  the  English  people 
with  their  persecuted  ministers  had  settled  in  the 
'wilderness  of  Connecticut,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  edicts  of  the  primate,  which  went  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  world,  they  hoped  to  enjoy  religious 
liberty.  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  ori- 
ginal projectors  of  a  great  scheme  of  emigration, 
and  they  had  consulted  respecting  it  with  their 
friend  Mr.  Hampden.  He  no  doubt  suspected, 
what  has  since  been  proved,  that  the  government  was 
watching  its  moment  and  studying  how  it  best  might 
crush  him ;  and  though  we  have  very  great  doubts 
that  he  ever  intended  anything  more  than  a  short 
absence,  it  is  stated,  that  Hampden,  with  Haselrig, 
and  his  own  kinsman  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom 
he  possessed  great  influence,  and  in  whom,  under 
an  appearance  of  coarseness  and  extravagance,  he 
had  detected  great  talents  and  all-mastering  energy, 
got  everything  ready  to  join  the  pilgrim  fathers  in 
America.  Nay,  it  is  even  said  in  this  very  striking, 
and  generally  received  story,  that  these  gentlemen 
had  actually  embarked,  and  were  lying  with  seven 
other  ships  filled  with  emigrants,  in  tiie  Thames, 
ready  to  make  sail,  when  the  court,  jealous  of  the 
departure  of  so  many  subjects,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion* forbidding  any  more  to  leave  England  without 

*  Then  are  two  proclamations  to  thii  effect  in  Rymer.  One  {■ 
dated  the  last  da  j  ur  April.  1637.  and  entitled,—"  A  proelamatioa 
•(ainst  the  iliKirdcrly  tianiporting  hit  majeety's  lubjecta  to  the  plan- 
tations within  the  parts  of  America.''  In  this  document  bis  majesty 
complains  that  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  have  been«  and  are 
every  year,  carried  to  America,  and  "  there  settle  themaelves,  some  of 
them  with  their  families  aud  whule  estates,  amongst  lohkh  numberi, 
fAeiw  are  alto  many  idU  and  r^firactory  Amaoars,  whou  only  or  princlpai 
tnd  it,  to  titt  ai  much  as  they  cim  without  the  reach '  f  aat/ioriiy:'  H  Is 
najesty  waa  also  anxious  to  keep  at  home  such  people  as  could  pay 
taxes,  and  was  "  mindad  to  restrain,  tar  the  time  to  come,  such  pro- 
niscuous  and  disorderly  departing  out  of  the  realm,  aud  doth  there- 
fore straiKhtly  charge  and  command  all  and  every  the  officers  and 
miuisters  of  Us  several  ports  in  Kuglaud,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  that 
they  do  not  hereafti!r  permit,  or  sutler,  any  persons,  being  subsidy 
BeB>  or  of  tlia  value  of  snbatdy  men,  to  embark  tbeaselvef  in  any 


the  royal  license ;  and  followed  up  this  proclama- 
ti<m  with  an  order  in  council,  authorising  the  loid 
treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  effectual  course  for 
the  stay  of  eight  ships,  now  in  the  river  of  Thames, 
prepared  to  go  to  New  England,  and  for  "  putting 
on  land  all  the  passengers  and  provisions  therein 
intended  for  the  voyage."  This  order,  it  is  said, 
was  executed  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  so 
Haselrig,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  re< 
mained  in  England,  and  with  them  remained  the 
evil  geniuB^of  the  house  of  Stuait  We  confess  that 
we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  whole  of  this  story, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Whitelock,  who  was  a 
relation  of  Hampden,  nor  by  Rushworth,  nor  indeed 
by  any  contemporary  'writer  of  that  party :  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  question,  if  not  quite, 
has  almost  been  set  at  rest  by  an  acute  and  spirited 
biographer  of  our  o'vm  day.* 
.'»  But  by  this  time  the  storm  had  arisen  in  the 
north.  The  new  service  book  was  sent  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1637,  and  appointed  to  be 
read  in  all  Scotch  churches  from  the  Easter  Sunday, 
as  the  only  form  of  prayer  his  majesty  thought  fit 
to  be  used.  The  Scots  maintain«l  that  the  sove- 
reign could  not  impose  a  Litui^  without  consent 
of  their  own  parliament,  and  their  murmurs  were 
so  loud  that  the  experiment  was  put  off  from  Easter 
to  Sunday  the  23rd  of  July,  when  the  Dean  of 
Edinburgh  began  to  read  Uie  book  in  St.  Giles's 
kirk,  which  had  been  recently  converted  by  Laud 
into  a  cathedral  church.  The  people,  fiilly  prepared, 
had  gathered  in  crowds  from  many  parts.  The  arch- 

the  said  porta,  or  the  members  thereof,  for  any  of  the  aald  planta- 
tions, without  license."    'The  second   proclamation,  which  is  muoh 


See 


more  simple,  is  dated  the  1st  day  of  May,  1638. 

*  John  Foreler,  esq.  in  bis  "'lives  of  British  Statesmen.** 
LifeofPym.  Mr.  Fotster  shows  that  the  embargo  waa  speedily  U 
oiT  the  ships,  and  they  left  with  all  their  passengers.  Mr.  Wallace 
had  already  suggested  a  doubt  uf  the  story,  from  its  resting  only  upon 
the  authority  of  one  or  two  royaliat  writers.  See  the  Continuation  of 
8b  Jaaea  HaeUntoah's  History  of  England. 
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mhopa  and  bishops,*  the  lords  of  Besgion,  and  the 
vigttVtates  ■were  all  present  by  command.  No  sooner 
\ii&  the  dean  open«i  the  service  book  and  begun 
to  (tad  out  of  it  than  the  people  filled  the  church 
■w&JL  uproar,   clapping  dieir  hands,  uttering  .  ex- 
ecretioQs  and  outcries,  raising  a  hideous    noise 
lud  hubbub.     The  Bishop  (rf  Edinburgh,  who 
WH  to  preach  that  day,  stepped  into  the  pulpit, 
whid)  was  immediately  above  the  reading-desk, 
and  tried  to  appease  the  tumult  by  reminding  them 
of  the  holiness  of  the  place ;  but  this  increased  the 
^arm  instead  of  allaying  it,  and  presently  a  joint- 
itool  was  thrown  at  the  bishop's  head,  but  diverted 
by  the  hand  of  one  present — luckily  diverted — for, 
thongh  thrown  by  the  arm  of  a  woman,  it  was 
thrown  with  such  vigour ,that  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  had  it  hit  him,  supposing  his  skull  to  be  only 
of  ordinary  thickness,  the  stool  must  have  killed 
the  bishop.     Sticks,  stones,  dirt  followed  the  stool, 
with  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  priest  of  Baal !"  "  A 
pape,  apape!"  **  Antichrist!"  "Thrapple  him !" 
"Stone  him !"    The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
(Lord  Chancellor),  and  other  great  persons  then  at- 
tempted to  restore  order,  but  they  had  no  reverence 
from  the  multitude,  who  cursed  them,  together  yiiih 
die  bishop  and  dean.  Then  the  provost,  the  bailies, 
and  others  of  the  city  authorities,  came  forth  from 
dieir  places,  and  with  much  ado  and  in  terrible  con- 
fitsion  cleared  the  church  of  the  chief  of  those 
people  that  had  made  the  tumult,  and  shut  the 
church  doora  against  them.    And  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  service  anew,  but  such  were  the  outcries, 
rapping  at  the  doors,  throwing  in  of  stones  at  the 
windows  by  the  multitude  without,  who  still  kept 
aying  "  A  pape,  a  pape !"  "Antichrist!"  "pull 
hnn  down !"  that  the  baillies  of  the  city  were  again 
obliged  to  leave  their  places  to  appease  the  fury. 
At  last  the  service  and  sermonrvere  both  eaded, 
bnt  not  the  people's  rage :  the  Bishop  of  Edinbiirgh, 
who  had  preached  the  sermon,  on  leaving  the  church 
for  his  residence,  distant  not  many  paces,  was  sur- 
TODnded  by  the  multitude,  cast  down  and  nearly 
trodden  to  death.    He  was  rescued  by  some  friends 
who  saw  his  danger,  and  carried  home  breathless. 
The  same  morning  the  new  service  was  read  in 
mother  church  a^oining  to  St.  Giles's,  yet  not 
vithont  a  tumult,  and  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church 
die  Bishop  elect  of  Argyle,  who  b^n  to  read  it, 
was  booted  and  threatened,  and  forced  to  give  over 
aAer  coming  to  the  confession  and   absolution. 
Between  morning  and  afternoon  service  the  provost 
md  baillies  of  Eldinburgh  were|8ummoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  who  assemblol  at  the  Lord  Chan- 
cdVir's,  and  undertook  to  do  their  utmost  for  the 
peaceable  reading  of  the  prayers  in  the  afternoon. 
Atmdingly  the  churches  were  kept  tolerably  quiet 
hy  keeping  out  the  people  altogether ;  but  after 
serrice  the  tumult  was  far  greater  than  in  the 
Boning ;  and  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  lord  privy  seal, 
who  undertook  to  carry  the  bishop  home  from  St 
Giles's  in  his  coach,  was  so  pelted  with  stones,  and 
so  pleased  upon  by  the  mob,  who  wanted  to  drag 
out  the  "priest  of  Baal,"  that  he  was  obliged  to 
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Older  his  footmen  and  numerous  attendants  to  draw 
their  swords ;  and  thus  he  and  the  bishop  at  last 
got  into  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  covered  with  dirt 
andoarsea. 

On  the  following  day  the  council  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  detestation  of  this  tumult,  and  to  for» 
bid  all  tumultuous  meetings  and  concourse  of  people 
to  Edinburgh,  upon  pain  of  death.  The  magis- 
trates pretended  to  deplore  the  disturbances ;  and 
they  stated  that  no  persons  of  quality  had  appeared 
in  uiem.  In  truth,  the  rioters  had  been  for  the 
most  part  women  and  children  of  the  poorest  con- 
dition. The  town-council,  however,  thought  fit 
to  suspend  the  reading  of  the  new  service  till 
his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should  be  known, 
seeing  it  was  so  dangerous  to  the  readers.*  For 
this  they  were  harshly  rebuked  by  Laud,  who  told 
them,  through  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lord  Trea- 
surer for  Scotland,  that  his  majesty  took  it  very  ill 
that  the  business  concerning  die  establishment  of 
the  service-book  had  been  so  weakly  carried,  and 
had  great  reason  to  think  himself  and  his  govern- 
ment dishonoured  by  the  late  tumult  in  Edinburgh. 
"  And,  therefore,"  continues  the  English  primate, 
"  his  majesty  expects  that  your  loidship  and  the 
rest  of  the  honourable  coimcil  set  yourselves  to  it, 
that  the  Liturgy  may  be  established  orderly,  and 
with  peace,  to  repair  what  hath  been  done  amiss. 
....  Of  all  the  rest,  the  weakest  part  was  the 
interdicting  of  all  divine  service  till  his  majesty's 
pleasure  was  further  known.  And  this,  as  also 
the  giving  warning  of  the  publishing,  his  majesty, 
at  the  first  reading  of  the  letters,  and  report  of  the 
fact,  checked  it,  and  commanded  me  to  write  so 
much  to  my  Lord  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  I  did ; 
and  your  lordship,  at  the  council,  July  24,  spake 
very  worthily  against  the  interdicting  of  the  ser- 
vice, for  that  were  in  effect  as  much  as  to  dis- 
claim the  work,  or  to  give  way  to  the  insolency 
of  the  baser  multitude,  and  hia  majesty  hath  comv 
manded  me  to  thank  you  for  it  in  his  name ;  but 
the  disclaiming  the  book  as  any  act  of  theirs,  but 
as  it  was  his  majesty's  command,  was  most  un- 
worthy: 'tis  most  true,  the  king  commanded  a 
Liturgy,  and  it  was  time  they  had  one ;  they  did 
not  like  to  admit  of  ours,  but  thought  it  more  re- 
putation for  them  (as  indeed  it  was)  to  compile  one 
of  their  own ;  yet  as  near  as  might  be  they  have 
done  it  well.  Will  they  now  cast  down  the  milk 
they  have  given,  because  a  few  milkmaids  have 
scolded  unto  them  7"t  At  the  aame  time,  several 
of  the  Scottish  lords,  not  content  with  denying  all 
share  in  the  prayer-book,  quarrelled  violently  with 
the  new  bishops  and  the  most  stirring  of  the  anti- 
{»«8byterian  clergy.  Traquair  himself  complained 
to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  was  at  court, 
and  still  high  in  the  royal  favour,  that  some  of  the 
leading  men  among  them  were  so  violent  and  for- 
ward, had  such  a  want  of  right  understanding  how 
to  compass  business  of  this  nature  and  weight, 

t*  Whltelock.— RnthwotUi. 

t  Liuid'a  latur  to  Tnuiuair,  la  Ruhworth.  Some  iliglit  altoratiou 
had  been  made  In  the  Seottbh  Lttngr,— hence  Land  nU  that  It 
wa<  ttaeii  own. 
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that  they  bred  the  Scottiah'gOTeTnment  many  diffi- 
culties,  and  their  rath  and  fooUih  ezpreMions,  and 
Bometimes  attempts  both  in  private  and  pubhc,  had 
bred  such  a  fear  and  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of 
many  that  things  could  not  go  well.  The  bishops, 
fer  example,  had  been  complaining  that  the  Scotch 
reformers  of  the  former  ages  had  taken  fnnn  them 
many  of  their  rents,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their 
power  and  jurisdiction  even  in  the  church  itself; 
and  they  had  been  wont  to  say  that  the  Scottish 
reformation  generally  must  be  reformed.*  But 
Laud  and  Charles  would  listen  to  no  complaints 
against  the  new  bishops ;  and,  urged  on  by  them, 
the  Scottish  council  issued  a  decree  of  "  homing," 
or  banishment,  against  all  such  ministers  as  refused 
to  receive  the  New  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"  out  of  curiosity  and  singularity."  Alezaqder 
Henderson,  minister  at  Leuchars  ;  Mr.  John. 
Hamilton,  minister  at  Newbum ;  and  Mr. 
James  Bruce,  minister  of  Kingrsbams,  petitioned 
against  this  harsh  sentence  with  great  good  sense 
and  moderation,  and  with  a  total  and  most  rare 
abstinence  from  fanaticism.  They  told  the  lords 
of  secret  council  that  they  had  been  willing  enough 
to  receive  the  said  books  to  read  them  beforehand. 


*  Letter  Anm  Traqnait  to  Hamittoii,'in*Biunel'>  Menurin  of  Dnket 
of  HtmiltoB. 


in  order  to  see  what  doctrine  they  contained,  with- 
out which  knowledge  they  could  not  adopt  them ; 
that,  in  the  matters  of  God's  worship,  they  were 
not  bound  to  blind  obedience  to  any  man ;  that 
the  said  Book  of  Common  prayer  was  neither  au- 
thorised by  the  general  assembly,  the  represent- 
ative Idrk  of  the  kingdom,  which  ever  since  the 
Reformation  had  given  directions  in  matters  of 
worship,  nor  by  any  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
been  ever  thought  necessary  in  high  matters  of 
this  kind ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  true  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  form  of  worship  received  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  universally  practised  ever  since, 
were  warranted  by  acta  of  the  general  assemblies 
and  acts  of  parliament ;  that  there  had  been  great 
disputing,  division,  and  trouble  in  Scotland,  on 
account  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  contained  in  the 
new  book;  that  they,  upon  a  competent  allow- 
ance of  time,  would  undertake  to  prove  it  departed 
widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  points  most  material  came  near  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  they  held  to  be  as  idolatrous  and 
anti -Christian  now  as  it  was  when  their  forefathers 
left  it ;  and,  finally,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  been  otherwise  taught  by  themselves  and 
their  predecessors  in  the  pulpit,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  likely  they  would  be  found  averse  to  the  sud- 
den change,  even  if  their  pastors  adopted  it  Laud's 
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own  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  gave  a  very  short 
answer  to  these  petitioners.  He  told  them  that, 
vhile  they  pretended  ignorance  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  hook,  it  appeared  by  their  many  ob- 
jections and  exceptions  to  almost  all  parts  of  it, 
that  they  were  but  too  well  read  in  it,  albeit  they 
bad  abased  it  pitifully.  He  asserted  that  not  the 
gmeral  assembly,  which  consisted  of  a  multitude, 
bat  the  bishops,  had  authority  to  govern  the 
ehnich,  and  were  in  themselves  the  representative 
church  of  the  kingdom.  He  assured  the  minis- 
ters that  the  service-book  was  neither  superstitious 
nor  idolatrous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  and  po-fect  Liturgies  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  therefore  they  must  accept 
it,  and  read  it,  or  bide  their  horning.*  During 
harvest-time  "  men  were  at  work  and  quiet ;"  but 
that  bebg  ended,  many  resorted  to  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  proclamation,  and  got  up  a 
general  petition  to  the  Scottish  council,  praying 
that  the  service-book  might  no  farther  be  pressed 
upon  them.  But  they  presently  found  a  tremen- 
doos  edict  against  them. 

Charles,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  good 
oU  town,  sent  down  orders  for  the  removing  of  the 
term,  or  session,  and  the  council  of  government 
fenn  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  the  next  term  to 
Stirling,  the  next  to  Dundee,  &c.,  together  with  a 
ftesh  proclamation,  commanding  the  Presbyterians 
to  disperse  immediately,  and  return  to  their  homes, 
under  pain  of  being  treated  as  wicked  and  rebel- 
Uous  subjects,  and  with  an  order  for  calling  in  and 
burning  a  seditious  book,  entitled  '  A  dispute  against 
the  English  Popish  Ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.'  The  council  would  have  de- 
layed the  publication  of  the  arbitrary  decrees ;  but 
Charles's  orders  were  peremptory,  and  they  were 
all  read  at  the  market  cross.  The  Earl  of  Tra- 
qnair  communicated  a  part  of  the  immediate  re- 
mit to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton.  "  The  noble- 
nten,'*  says  he,  "  the  gentry,  and  commissioners 
from  presbyteries  and  burghs,  seemed  to  acquiesce 
herewith,  and  every  man,  in  a  very  peaceable 
manner,  to  give  obedience  to  the  tenour  of  the  pro- 
damadons  ;  but  the  next  day  thereafter,  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  or,  as  our  new  magistrates  call  it, 
the  rascally  people  of  Edinburgh,  (although  their 
asters,  wives,  children,  and  near  kinsmen,  were 
the  special  actors,)  rose  in  such  a  barbarous  man- 
ner, as  the  like  has  never  been  seen  in  this  king- 
don,  set  upon  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  with 
great  di£Gculty  was  he  rescued  into  the  large  coun- 
aMMMiBe."t  This  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
vie  was  odious  on  many  grounds,  but  upon  none 
I  than  upon  a  popular  rumour,  that  he  wore  a 
I  orucifix  hid  under  his  clothes,  was  almost 
<tag^  by  the  women,  who  were  bent  upon  dis- 
mcring  this  concealed  relic;  nor  was  he  safe 
ite  he  bad  escaped  into  the  council-house ;  for 
•Mhitiide,  which  seemed  constantly  to  increase 
■  aomber  and  fury,  surrounded  the  house,  crying 
/k  "  the  priest  of  Baal" — for  all  the  traitors  that 
t  Budwloka  State  Pupcn. 
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were  conspiring  to  ruin  the  old  llbetdes  and  reli- 
gion of  Scotland.  The  terrified  members  of  the 
council  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house  applied 
to  the  Edinburgh  magistrates  for  protection :  the 
magistrates  could  give  them  none,  for  they  were 
themselves  beset  by  the  rioters,  who  stated  that  the 
reason  of  their  rising  against  their  own  magistrate* 
was,  because  they  had  promised  them  that  they 
should  be  the  last  in  the  kingdom  to  be  harassed 
about  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  At  last,  the 
gentlemen  and  clergymen  who  had  come  up  to  pre- 
sent the  petition,  and  who  ,had  been  opprobriously 
ordered  out  of  the  town,  used  their  good  offices  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  and,  by  their  influence  and  per^ 
suasion,  rescued  the  bishop,  the  council,  and  the 
magistrates  from  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  the  friends  and  relations 
of  these  very  magistrates  were  in  the  mob ;  that 
citizens  of  the  best  repute,  with  their  wives  and 
their  sisters,  were  actively  engaged,  and  that  many 
well-known  gentlemen  openly  joined  the  people  in 
their  cries  and  denunciations.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  loiter  possible  to  represent  the  disaffection  as 
a  thing  of  no  consequence — as  a  mere  outbreak  of 
the  lowest  and  poorest,  who  might  easily  be 
brought  to  reason  by  a  litde  hanging  and  scourging. 
And  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Glasgow 
became  the  scene  of  a  similar  rising  against  the 
Prayer  Book  and  episcopacy.  But  Charles  and 
Laud,  though  warned  by  the  Scottish  ministers  of 
the  fierce  and  dangerous  spirit  of  the  people,— of 
the  daily  accession  to  their  cause  of  men  of  rank 
and  ability, — of  the  defenceless  state  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  the  other  fortresses, — of  the  poverty  of 
Ae  exchequer, — were  resolved  to  go  "  thorough," 
and  that  too  without  admitting  of  any  delay.  In 
fact,  all  the  Scottish  ministers  of  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bishops,  were  themselves  opposed 
to  the  service-book,  though  for  a  time  none  of 
them  declared  their  dislike  of  it,  hut  made  their 
requests  to  the  king  for  time  and  patience  to 
appease  the  perilous  hostility  of  the  people.  Tra- 
quair  said  that  the  Prayer  Book  might  possibly  be 
submitted  to  in  seven  years'  time  ;*  but  Laud  was 
furious  at  the  mention  of  so  long  a  delay,  and 
Charles  resolved  to  enforce  it  at  once.  Appre- 
hending that  the  king  meant  to  deprive  Edinburgh 
for  ever  of  its  honours  and  advantages  as  the  seat 
of  government,  the  citizens  of  that  ancient  capital 
became  more  incensed  than  ever,  and  it  was  soon 
made  to  appear  that  Charles  had  committed  a  fatal 
mistake  in  exciting  their  jealousy  in  this  particu- 
lar. Before  the  removal  of  the  session  from  Lin- 
lidigow  to  Stirling,  the  "  Four  Tables,"  or  Boards, 
as  we  shotild  now  call  them,  were  estabUshed 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Scottish  council, 
which  were  representative  committees,  consistmg 
respectively  of  lords,  gentlemen,  ministers,  and 
burgesses,  and  which  were  to  be  fixed  permanently 
in  the  capital.  With  these  Tables  in  Edinburgh 
there  corresponded    lesser   Tables,  or    sub-com- 

•  The  ArehbUhop  of  St.  Aodraw*!  nbo  told  Irand  th«t  it  wooU 
ink)  MTtu  ynn  to  MtabUih  Um  leiTfee. 
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mittees,  ia  the  country,  a  constant  communication 
being  established  among  them   all.     Above  all 
these  'Tables  was  a  general  Table,  which  consisted 
of  members  taken  from  each,  and  which  was  in- 
trusted with  something  very  like  a  suprraae  exe- 
cutive power.     In  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
these  Tables  were  lucked  up  to  with  far  more  re- 
spect than  the  paltry  government,  and  they  exer- 
cued  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland.      It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
better  scheme  for  organizing  insurrection  could  not 
easily  have  been  devised.    The  contrivers  of  it 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee were  the  Lords  Rothes,  Balmeiino,  Lind- 
say,  Lothian,    Loudon,   Yester,    and    Cranston. 
While  the  king  was  determined  to  cede  nothing, 
the  Presbyterians  now  almost  daily  advanced  their 
demands,  and  pressed  them  with  increasing  perti- 
nacity and  boldness.    They  no  longer  petitioned 
for  time,   and  some  alterations  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  they  demanded  the  instant  r&> 
moval  of  the  whole  Liturgy,  the  Book  of  Canons, 
which  had  also  been  forced  upon  them,  and  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been  most 
heartily  detested  ever  since  its  first  establishment ; 
they  aoeused  the  bishops  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
animosities  and  troubles  which  agitated  the  coun- 
trv ;  they  declined  their  authority  in  all  matters 
whether  civil  or  religious,  protesting  against  every 
act  of  the  Scotdah  council  to  which  any  bishop 
should  be  a  party.    The  lord  treasurer,  the  Earl 
af  Traquair,  was  summoned  up  to  London  by 
Charles,  who  examined  him  sharply,   and  then 
■ent  him  back-— though  his  sincerity  was  much 
doubted— with  still  harsher  and  raote  despotic  iu- 
■tructtois.    Traquair  was  enjoined,  or  bound  by 
an  oath,  to  keep  these  things  secret  till  the  very 
moment  when  they  should  be  announced  by  pro- 
clamation at  Stirhng ;  but,  probably  through  the 
earl  himself,   the  contents  of   the   proclamation 
were  divulged   immediately ;    upon   which   the 
Tables  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  preparation. 
The  members  of  the  sub-committees  were  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.    To  disperse  them  and  the  multitudes 
that  flocked  with  them,  Traquair,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  caused  the  king's  proclamation  to  be 
read  at  Stirling,  where  the  council  was  then  sit- 
ting, "  condemning  their  irregular  proceedings ; 
imputing  them  rather  to  preposterous  zeal  than  to 
disaffection  or  disloyalty ;  remitting  past  offences 
to  such  as  should  obey  his  majesty's  commands ; 
discharging  all  future  meetings,  on  paiu  of  treason ; 
forbidding  them  to  repair  to  Stirling,  or  any  other 
place,  where  the  council  and  session  sat,  without 
notifying  their  business,  and  obtaining  leave  from 
the  council ;  and  ordering  strangers  of  all  ranks  to 
quit  the  place  within  six  hours  after  the  proclama- 
tion, under  the  same  penalty."     But  the  herald 
had  scarcely  done  reading  this  proclamation,  when 
the  Lords  Hume  and  Lindsay,    acting  for  the 
Tables,  published,  with  equal  solemnity,  a  couu- 
ter-proclamatiou,  which  was  then  fixed  to  the 


market- cross  at  Stirling,  and  copies  of  it  sent  to 
be  read  and  affixed  in  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 
Traquair,  who  had  foreseen  the  mischief,  wrote  to 
Hamilton,  that  his  majesty  must  now  "  perceive 
bow  much  all  sorts  and  qualities  of  people  in  Scot- 
land were  commoved."  "  Many  things,"  he 
adds,  "  have  been  complained  of ;  .  .  .  but  the 
service-book,  which  they  conceive,  by  this  procla- 
mation, and  the  king's  taking  the  same  upon  him- 
self, to  be  in  effect  of  new  ratified,  is  that  which 
troubles  them  most  And  truly,  in  my  judgment, 
it  shall  be  as  easy  to  establish  the  missal  in  this 
kingdom  as  this  service-book,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived."* The  lord  treasurer  said  again  that  he 
"  saw  not  a  probability  of  power  within  the  king- 
dom" to  force  the  book  down  people's  throats,  or 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  the  Earl  of  Marr  had  written  "  un- 
timely" to  his  under-keeper  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  Puritan,  and 
had  so  given  occasion  to  great  alarms.  Every- 
thing, he  said,  that  was  done  or  intended  at  court 
was  instantly  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  committees. 
The  bishops  and  lords  of  the  council  were  con- 
stantly quarrelling  with,  and  accusing  one  another. 
"  My  own  condition,"  he  continues, "  at  this  time 
is  hard ;  for,  as  upon  the  one  hand  I  am  perse- 
cuted by  the  implacable  miderhaud  malice  of 
some  of  our  bishops, ,  so  am  I  now  in  no  better 
predicament  with  our  noblemen  and  others  who 
adhere  to  Uie  Presbyterian  course;  and  I  may 
truly  say,  the  bishop  they  hate  most  is  not  more 
obnoxious  to  their  hatred  than  I  am  at  this  time." 
But  in  less  than  a  week  the  perplexed  lord  trea- 
surer, who  sent  up  the  justice-clerk  to  London, 
had  still  more  alarming  intelligence  to  communi- 
cate. The  Presbyterians,  being  now  openly  joined 
by  the  most  powerful  and  popular  noblemen  of  the 
kmgdom,  and  even  by  several  members  of  Charles's 
government,  proceeded  boldly  to  frame  and  sub- 
scribe their  celebrated  National  Covenant,  whereby 
they  imdertook  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the 
old  form  of  worship;  to  maintain  the  ccmfea- 
sion  of  faith  subscribed  by  Charles's  father  and 
household  and  all  ranks  of  people  in  1580  and 
1581,  and  again  in  1590.  The  origin  of  the 
Covenant  has  been  traced  almost  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  or 
to  the  time  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  when  the  nobles, 
the  friends  of  Wishart  and  Knox,  who  called 
themselves  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  un- 
dertook, by  a  solemn  bond  or  covenant,  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  opinions  of  the  reforming 
and  persecuted  preachers.  The  name  was  adopted 
from  the  covenants  of  Israel  with  God ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  was  derived  from  the 
bonds  of  mutual  defence  and  maintenance  pecidiar 
to  the  nation ;  but  the  word  covenant  had  a  most 
significant  and  holy  sense  in  the  ears  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  who  knew  that  that  form  of  assodatioik. 
had  carried  their  ancestors  triumphantly  througlk 
their  etruggle  witli  Papistry.    The  Tables,    or 
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«t«ndmg  and  well-organized  committees,  now 
TOmmoned  every  Scotsman  who  valued  his  kirk  to 
TCpair  to  the  capital,  there  to  observe  a  solemn 
last  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  The  call  was  obeyed  everywhere,  and 
Edinburgh  was  presently  crowded  and  crammed 
with  fiery  Presbyterians,  who  generally  travelled 
with  good  broad  swords.  Upon  the  appointed 
day,  the  Ist  of  March,  they  took  undisputed  pos- 
snsion  of  the  High,  or  St.  Giles's  kirk,  which,  in 
their  notions,  had  been  profaned  by  the  preaching 
and  praying  of  Laud's  dean  and  bishop.  After 
long  prayers  and  exhortations  the  new  covenant 
was  produced ;  the  congregation  rose,  and  nobles, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  with  hands  raised 
towards  heaven,  swore  to  its  contents.  This  me- 
morable deed  had  been  prepared  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  one  of  the  four  ministers  whose  peti- 
tion had  been  so  rudely  answered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  by  Archibald  Johnston,  an  advocate 
and  the  great  legal  adviser  of  the  party.  It  had 
•bo  been  revised  by  the  Lords  Balmcrino,  IjOU- 
don,  and  Rothes.  Whatever  other  defects  there 
may  have  been  in  the  composition,  there  was  no 
want  of  power.  It  was,  mdeed,  most  skilfully 
adapted  for  acting  npon  a  proud,  a  devout,  and 
eDdiusiastic  people,  who  were  about  equally 
proud  of  their  national  independence  and  their 
national  Idrk.  It  began  with  a  clear  and  ner- 
vous profession  of  faith,  and  a  solemn  abjura- 
tion of  the  usurped  authority  "of  that  Roman 
Antichrist  (the  pope)  upon  the  scriptures  of  God, 
upon  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  consciences  of  men ;  all  his  tyrannous  laws 
made  upon  indifferent  things  against  our  Christian 
bherty;  his  erroneous  doctrine  against  the  sufiS- 
ciency  of  the  written  word,  the  perfection  of  the 
law,  the  ofSce  of  Christ,  and  his  blessed  evangel ; 
his  corrupted  doctrine  concerning  original  sin,  our 
natural  inability  and  rebellion  to  Goid's  law,  our 
JBstification  by  faith  only,  our  imperfect  sanctifica- 
tioo  and  obedience  to  the  law,  the  nature,  number, 
and  nse  of  the  holy  sacraments ;  his  five  bastard 
tacraments,  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
hix  doctrine  added  to  the  ministration  of  the 
true  sacraments  without  the  word  of  God ;  his 
cruel  judgments  against  infants  departing  without 
(be  sacrament ;  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism ; 
Us  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  or 
red  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements, 
and  receiving  of  the  same  by  the  wicked,  or  bodies 
of  men ;  his  dispensations,  with  solemn  oaths, 
pojuries,  and  degrees  of  marriage  forbidden  in 
tbe  word;  his  cruelty  against  the  innocent  di- 
tnced ;  his  devilish  mass ;  his  blasphemous 
jrksthood;  his  profane  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
fte  dead  and  the  quick ;  his  canonization  of  men, 
cding  npon  angels  or  saints  departed,  worship- 
fog  of  imagery,  relics,  and  crosses ;  dedicating 
fif  kiikx,  altars,  days,  vows  to  creatures ;  his  pur- 
ntory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  praying  or  speaking 
m  a  strange  language ;  with  his  processions  and 
blasphemous  litany,  and  multitude  of  advocates  or 


mediators ;  his'  manifold  orders ;  auricular  con* 
fession ;  his  desperate  and  uncertain  repei)tance ; 
his  general  and  doubtsome  faith ;  his  satisfactions 
of  men  for  their  sins ;  his  justification  by  works, 
opus  operaium,  works  of  supererogation,  merits^ 
pardons,  peregrinations,  and  stations;  his  holy 
water,  baptizing  of  bells,  conjuring  of  spirits^ 
crossing,  saining,  anointing,  conjuring,  hallowing, 
of  God's  good  creatures,  with  the  superstitious 
opinion  joined  therewith ;  his  worldly  monarchy, 
and  wicked  hierarchy;  his  three  solemn  vows, 
with  all  his  shavelings  of  sundry  sorts ;  his  erro- 
neous and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent,  with  all 
the  subscribers  and  approvers  of  that  cruel  and 
bloody  band  conjured  against  the  kirk  of  God.** 
"  And,  finally,"  said  the  covenant,  "  we  detest  all 
his  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  an4  traditions, 
brought  in  the  kirk  without  or  against  the  word 
of  Giod,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  reformed  kirk." 
They  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  continue  in 
the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  off 
their  own  kirk,  and  would  defend  the  same  ac- 
cording to  their  vocation  and  power  all  the  days 
of  their  lives,  "  under  the  pains  contained  in  the 
law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the  day 
of  God's  fearful  judgment ;"  that  they  were  not 
moved  to  their  resistance  by  any  worldly  respect, 
but  through  the  persuasions  of  their  consciences, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Grod's  true  religion,  which 
some  were  minded  to  corrupt  and  subvert  secretly 
till  time  might  serve  for  their  becoming  open  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  of  the  same ;  that  they  pei^ 
ceived  that  the  quietness  and  stability  of  their  kirk 
depended  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of 
the  king's  majesty,  whose  person  and  authority 
they  would  defend  with  their  goods,  bodies,  and 
lives,  so  long  as  he  defended  Christ  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country,  upheld  justice  and  punished 
iniquity.  A  variety  of  Scottish  acts  of  parliament 
and  acts  of  council  were  next  recited  to  justify 
their  pretensions  and  their  intolerance  of  the  old 
religion,  or  of  any  approach  to  its  ceremonies,  which 
they  called  "  the  monuments  and  dregs  of  by-gone 
idolatry."  "We,  nbblemen,  barons,  gentlemen, 
burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons,"  continued 
this  famous  document,  "  considering  the  danger  of 
the  true  reformed  religion,  of  the  king's  honour,  and 
of  the  public  peace  of  thfe  kingdom,  by  the  manifold 
innovations  and  evils  generally  contained  and  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  our  late  supplications,  com- 
plaints, and  protestations,  do  hereby  profess,  and 
before  God,  his  angels,  and  the  world,  solemnly 
declare,  that  with  oar  whole  hearts  we  agree  and 
resolve  all  the  days  of  our  life  constantly  to  adhere 
unto,  and  to  defend,  the  foresaid  true  religion,  and, 
forbearing  the  practice  of  all  novations  already 
introduced  in  the  matters  of  the  worship  of  God, 
or  approbation  of  the  corruptions  of  the  public 
government  of  the  kirk,  or  civil  places  and  power 
of  kirkmen,  till  they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  free 
assemblies,  and  in  parliaments,  to  labour  by  all 
means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of 
the  gospel,  as  it  was  established  and  professed  be- 
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fore  the  foresaid  novations And  we  pTomise 

and  swear  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  Grod 
to  continue  in  the  profession  and  obedience  of  the 
foresaid  religion."  ....  They  again  most  solemnly 
averred  that  they  had  no  intention  or  desire  to 
attempt  anything  that  might  turn  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  king's  greatness  and  authority,  which 
they  maintained  would  be  sensibly  increased  by 
their  proceedings.     But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
resolutely  expressed  their  determination  to  carry 
their  object,  and  to  bide   by   one    another;    so 
that  whatsoever  should  be  done  to  the  least  of 
them  for  that  cause  should  be  taken  as  done  to 
all  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular.    Continuing  in  the  same  high  strain,  they 
said,  "  And  we  shaJl  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  by 
whatsoever  suggestion,  combination,  allurement,  or 
tenor,  from  this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction,  nor 
shall  cast  in  any  let  or  impediment  that  may  stay 
or  hinder  any  such  resolution  as  by  common  con- 
sent shall  be-  found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall,  by  all  lawful  means, 
labour  to  further  and  promove  the  same.    And  if 
any  such  dangerous  and  divisive  motion  be  made 
to  us  by  word  or  writ,  we  and  every  one  of  us 
shall  either  suppress  it,  or  (if  need  be)  shall  incon- 
tinently make  the  same  known,  that  it  may  be 
timeously  obviated.     Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else 
our  adversaries  from  their  craft  and  malice  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing  what  we  do  is  so  well  war- 
ranted, and  ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of 
our  king,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
common  happiness  of  ourselves    and  posterity. 
And,  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing  from 
God  upon  our  proceedings,  except  wiUi  our  pro- 
fession and  subscription  we  join  such  a  life  and  con- 
versation as  beseemeth  Christians  who  have  renewed 
their  covenant  with  God,  we  therefore  faithfully 
promise  for  ourselves,  our  followers,  and  all  other 
under  us,  both  in  public,  in  our  particular  fami- 
lies, and  personal  carriage,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  to  be  good  examples  to  others  of  all  godliness, 
soberness,  and  righteousness,  and  of  every  duty 
we  owe  to  God  and  man.     And  that  this  our 
wiion  and  conjunction  may  be  observed  without 
violation,  we  call  the  living  God,  the  searcher  of 
our  hearts,  to  witness,  who  knoweth  this  to  be  our 
sincere  desire  and  unfeigned  resolution,  as  we 
shall  answer  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  great  day,  and 
under  the  pain  of  God's  everlasting  wrath,  and  of 
infamy,  and  of  loss  of  all  honour  and  respect  in 
this  world ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to 
strengthen  us  by  his  holy  spirit  for  this  end,  and 
to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  a  happy 
success,  that  religion  and  righteousness  may  flou- 
rish hi  the  land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  our  king,  and  peace  and  comfort  of  us  all."* 
A  few  creatures  of  the  court  saw  in  all  this  mighty 

*  Sndiwaitb. 


enthusiasm  nothing  more  serious  than  a  brief  fiontic 
outbreak,  and  they  assured  Charles,  who  ought  to 
have  remembered  the  history  of  his  grandmother 
and  of  his  great-grandmother,  that  it  would  be 
easily  dashed  and  dissipated.    This  was  miserablv 
to  misunderstand  the  character  of  the  ScottuL 
people.    The  lord  treasurer  knew  his  countrymen 
better.     On  the  5th  of  March,  writing  from  Stir- 
ling to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  he  .says,  "It  is 
now  high  time  for  your  lordship  to  represent  to 
his  majesty  the  height  of  evils  are  like  to  fall 
upon  us,  if  he  shall  not  be  pleased  to  free  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fears  they  have  conceived  of  innova- 
tion of  religion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  this,  that  it  will  withstand,  far  less  repress,  the 
fury.     The  bond,  whereof  the  justice-clerk  hath 
the  double,  is  subiscribed  by  many ;  and  all  quali- 
ties of  people,  from  all  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are 
coming  in  daily  to  subscribe."*    But  the  business 
was  too  well  organised  to  permit  the  subscription 
to  the  covenant  to  depend  upon  men's  making 
long  journeys  to  the  capital :  copies  of  the  deed 
itself  were  dispatched  to  the  different  counties  in 
the  west  and  north,  the  popular  preachers  were 
all  warned,  a  fire  of  pulpit- batteries  was  opened 
from  John  o'.Groat's  House  to  the  Cheviot  hills — 
from  Aberdeen  to  Tobermory,  and  the  Covekant 
was  spoken  in  its  thunder.      The   people  were 
roused  and  excited  to  the  utmost ;  all  ranks,  all 
ages  hailed  the  pledge  of  liberty  and  salvatitoi,  and 
the  covenant  was  signed  on  the  Sabbath  in  every 
parish  with  shouts,  tears  of  joy,  or  contrition  and 
hearty  embraces.     It  was  a  fine  subject  for  the 
more  eloquent  of  the  ministers — now  no  longer 
dumb  or  tongue-tied  by  the  priests  of  Baal ;  uid 
some  of  them  compared  it  in  its  progress  to  Eli- 
jah's |cloud — a  little  cloud  at  first,  arising  out  of 
the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  but  which  swelled  and 
spread  itself  till  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouda 
and  wind.f    Traquair  pointed  out  the  only  means 
of  averting  the  storm.     "  If,"  says  his  lordship, 
"  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  free  them,  or 
give  them  an  assurance  that  no  nove%  of  reli- 
gion shall  be  bmught  upon  them,  it  is  like  the 
most  part  of  the  wisest  sort  will  be  quiet ;  hut, 
without  this,  there  is  no  obedience  to  be  expected  in 
this  part  of  die  world ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  as- 
surance can  be  given  them  hereof,  but  by  freeing 
them  of  the  Service-book  and  Book  of  Canons.    If 
the  king,  for  the  good  of  his  own  honour  and  ser- 
vice, may  be  moved  to  anything  in  this  kind,  I 
wish  earnestly  your  lordship  should  not  spare  your 
pains  in  commg  home,  and  undertaking  to  do  his 
majesty's  service ;  hut,  except  something  of  this 
kind  be  granted,  I  know  not  what  further  can  be 
done  than  to  oppose  force  to  force ;  wherein,  who- 
ever gain,  his  majesty  shall  be  a  loser."  J 

But  still  Cluurles  and  Laud  disregarded  the 

•  Hardwicke  State  Papers. 

t  The  town  of  Aberdeen  alone  wai  withheld  from  mbaeribiBf.  by 
the  iaflaeoee  of  the  uniTeraity  and  the  pcnrer  of  the  Hnrqnit  of 
Raotloy,  or  rather  the  uonKsovenantera  were  mora  nnmenus  in  Out 
phwo  than  elsewhere. 
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ireronig,  and  were  determined  to  impoee  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  by 
fnteof  arms.     The  great  meeting  of  the  Cove- 
ntnteTB  at  Edinburgh  dissolved  tranquilly ;    but 
ihey  left  commisaioners  behind  them,  and   esta- 
lihsbed  such  intelligeoce  among  themselves  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  could  meet 
•ad  come  together  at  the  shortest  notice.     "  For 
anything  I  can  learn,"  writes  IVaquair,  "  they  in- 
tend to  prepare  themselves  by  all  possible  means 
for  the  worst,  but  will  not   stir  except  they  be 
pittsed  with  the  practice  of  those  things  they  com- 
{dain  upon."  The  Covenanters  knew  their  strengUi 
and  the  mighty  power  they  had  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  south ;  and  they  began  to 
asKrt  that  they  were  as  well  friended  in  England 
as  the  king  himself.*     Wherever  they  encountered 
qipoaition  from  any  Scottish  subjects',  they  threat- 
ened them  with  their  high  displeasure  and  the 
curse  of  the  true  kirk ;  nor  did  they  always  limit 
themselTes  to  threats,  particularly  when   any  of 
land's  ministers  (his  bishops  had  all  run  away) 
fiell  into  their  hands.     There  were  fierce  riots  at 
Lanark  and  other  towns.     In  some  places  men 
were  thrown  into  prison,  or  put  in  the  stocks  for 
revising  to  sign.      In  the  west  country,  where 
PTe8b3rteriani8m  was  the  warmest,  they  would  give 
no  traveller  or  passenger  either  meat,  drink,  or 
lodging  for  his  money,  until  he  first  gave  them 
atMirance  that  he  was  an  adherent  to  the  covenant. 
They  raised  large  sums  by  voluntary  contribution 
fir  the  maintenance  of  their  commissioners,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  couriers;  they  took  a  minute 
list  of  all  such  as  were  either  adverse  or  lukewarm, 
not  fn^etting,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  estimate 
of  their  property,  in  forethought  of  sequestrations 
and  forfeiture.     "  Before  the  end  of  April,"  says 
a  AiTourable  historian,  "  he  was  scarce  accounted 
one  of  the  reformed  religion  that  had  not  sub- 
scribed to  this  covenant.     And  the  church  and 
ilate  were  divided  into  two'  names  of  Covenanters, 
ind  Non-covenanters;  the  Non-covenanters  con- 
Bsting,  first,  of  Papists,  whose  number  was  thought 
iBull  in  Scotland,  scarce  exceeding  six  hundred ; 
Mcondly,  some  statesmen  in    office  and  favour 
It  that  time;  thirdly,  some  who,  though  they  were 
of  the  reformed  religion,  were  greatly  affected  to 
the  ceremonies  of  England,  and  Book  of  Common 
Pmer."t 

Traqnair  repeatedly  urged  that  his  majesty 
•kwUi  hear  some  of  his  Scottish  ministers  and  ser- 
nats  before  making  up  his  mind,  or  "  concluding 
Uly  "  as  to  what  ODurse  he  ought  to  take  at  this 
oias ;  but  without  hearing  any  such — nay,  with- 
■ot  advising  with  his  English  council,  or  with  any 
laglkh  servant  of  government  except  his  fatid 
Lnj — Charles  himself  drew  up  a  commission  for 
de  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  haste  to  reduce  that "  rascally  people" 
ta  erder.    Hamilton  was  hereby  instructed  to  read 

I  kttar  in  Dalijmple'i  MenorUb,  datrd  16th  Aprih 
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the  royal  proclamation  which  he  bore  to  the  lords 
of  the  Scottish  council,  previously  to  publishing  it, 
and  to  exact,  if  he  chose,  a  sole-mu  oath  from  each 
member  of  that  council  to  do  his  best  to  execute 
the  proclamation.*  If  any  body  should  protest 
against  this  royal  proclamation,  he  was  to  treat  him 
as  a  rebel,  and  apprehend  him,  if  possible.  He 
was  to  give  a  bold  negative  to  any  petitions  that 
might  be  presented  by  the  Covenanters,  both  in 
respect  of  Uie  matter,  and  as  coming  from  an  un- 
acknowledged and  illegal  association.  He  was  not 
to  press  for  the  exact  execution  of  Laud's  church 
orders  for  the  present,  but  he  was  to  take  good 
care  not  to  promise  their  abrogation.  He  was  to 
allow  the  Scots  six  weeks  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant, and,  if  he  found  cause,  less.  "  You  shall 
declare,"  continues  the  king,  "  that,  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  strength  within  the  kingdom  to  force  tlie 
refractory  to  obedience,  power  shall  come  from 
England,  and  that  myself  will  come  in  person  with 
them,  being  resolved  to  hazard  my  life,  rather  than 
to  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  You  may 
likewise  declare  (if  you  find  cause)  that,  as  we 
never  did,  so  by  God's  grace  we  never  will,  stop 
the  course  of  justice  by  any  private  directions  of 
ours,  but  will  leave  our  lords  of  session  and  other 
judges  to  administer  justice,  as  they  will  be  aor 
swerable  to  God  and  us.  If  you  cannot  (by  the 
means  prescribed  by  us)  bring  back  the  refractory 
and  seditious  to  due  obedience,  we  do  not  only  give 
you  authority,  but  command  all  hostile  acts  what- 
soever to  be  used  against  them,  they  having  de- 
served to  be  used  no  otherwise  by  us  but  as  a 
rebellious  people :  for  the  doing  thereof,  we  will 
not  only  save  you  harmless,  but  account  it  as  ac- 
ceptable service  done  us."t  Having  received  his 
instructions  and  commission,  Hamilton  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  write  often  to 
himself  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
being  the  only  English  person  intrusted  wiui  the 
secrets  of  the  Scottish  affairs.  On  the  3rd  of  June 
Hamilton  arrived  at  Berwick,  where  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh  met  him,  and  told  him  how  small  were 
his  hopes  of  success;  that  the  Scottish  people 
would  assuredly  not  give  up  the  covenant ;  that 
they  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  and 
that,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  in  this  respect,  and 
by  die  immediate  calling  of  a  general  assembly  and 
parliament,  they  would  call  an  assembly  them- 
selves. The  marquess,  when  he  came  to  Berwick, 
had  expected  to  find  a  great  company  of  noblemen 
and  others  to  receive  him  and  attend  him  as  the 
king's  high  commissioner ;  and  he  had  especially 
counted  upon  his  own  kindred  and  vassals,  or 
tenantry ;  but  all  failed  him,  except  "  some  very 
few  who  had  not  subscribed  the  covenant,  and 
they  inconsiderable :  for  the  Tables  of  the  Cove- 

*  Ona  of  th«  great  provaeation  waa  the  removal  of  the  caorta,  &c. 
Arom  the  capital ;  yet  Cliarln  iay>.— ■*  We  give  you  power  to  cauio 
the  council  to  sit  in  whatsoever  plnce  yuu  shall  find  moit  convenient 
fof  our  service.  Edinburgh  only  excepted,  and  to  chnntie  tlie  meeting 
tliereof  as  otVen  as  occnaiun  shall  require.'*  In  another  clause  he 
says.  "  Whenever  the  town  uf  Kdinhurgh  shall  depart  lyom  the  t^ve- 
nant,  and  petition  for  our  faToor,  the*  we  wIU  that  you  bring  bock 
the  council  and  sestloo  to  it." 

t  Bushvonh. 
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nanters  required  that  none  who  had  taken  the  cove* 
nant  should  give  any  attendance  upon  the  mar- 
quess."*  With  a  heavy  heart,  Hamilton  went  on 
to  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  received  by  the  lords  of 
the  secret  council,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  session, 
and  troops  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  not 
subscribed.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Dalkeith, 
the  citizens  of  Eklinburgh  requested  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  repair  to  the  king's  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  House,  where  they  might  more  conveniently 
communicate  with  him  and  receive  his  grace's  di- 
rections. But  he  knew  that  the  citizens  were  in 
warlike  array  round  the  castle  to  prevent  his  throw- 
ing in  troops  and  ammunition  ;  and  he  represented 
that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king's  honour 
that  he,  his  majesty's  commissioner  with  the  coun- 
cil, should  reside  at  Holyrood,  situated  at  one  end 
of  the  city,  when  the  castle  seated  at  the  other  end 
Was  blocked  np  with  guards.  The  citizens  under- 
took that  this  guard  should  be  removed,  and  the 
Covenanters  in  Edinburgh  kept  quiet.  Thereupon 
the  marquess  consented  to  lodge  at  Holyrood.  On 
his  way  irom  Dalkeith,  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Covenanters  that 
were  residents  of  the  capital  and  neighbourhood, 
who  were  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and^consisted 
of  several  thousands — more  calculated,  no  doubt,  to 
orerawe  than  to  testify  respect.  And  as  the  mar- 
quess drew  still  nearer  to  Edinburgh,  he  saw  a 
small  hill  blackened  all  over  with  Geneva  cloaks — 
for  five  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers,  on  foot, 
had  there  taken  their  post,  and  had  appointed 
"  the  strongest  in  voice  and  austerest  in  counte- 
nance to  make  him  a  short  welcome  ;**  but  this 
Tjit  marquess  avoided.t 

As  soon  as  Hamilton  was  settled  at  HoljTood, 
he  asked  the  Covenanters  what  would  satisfy  them 
and  induce  diem  to  renounce  their  league.  They 
answered,  nothing  but  a  general  assembly  and  a 
parfiament,  and  instantly  clapped  new  guards 
upon  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  multiplied  the  guards 
and  watches  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  the 
preachers  advised  the  people  to  take  heed  of  crafty 
propositions ;  and  when  the  marquess  proposed 
hearing  divine  service  in  the  king's  chapel,  they 
sent  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  read  the  English 
service-book ;  and  they  nailed  up  the  organ,  which 
they  considered  as  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.J 
A  few  days  after  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mar- 
quess, admonishing  him  and  every  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  subscribe  their  blessed  covenant,  as  they 
hoped  to  be  esteemed  Christians  and  patriots.! 
They  declared  that  the  Scottish  people  would  as 
soon  renounce  their  baptism  as  their  covenant, 

■  Rmbwortli. 

t  Id.— Bullie'i  Lettcn. 

t  Tha  nlaiMen  whom  Wcntworth  lud  M  trtmnnieslly  driven  ont 
of  Ulster  were  now  taking  their  rarenffe,  and  infoTming  the  people  of 
Scotland  of  the  crefly  proponitions  and  broken  promiM>8  of  Char]e«'s 
ipncrnmeot  in  Irrlaiid.  "  The  pulpiu,"  aaye  Traqaair,  "  are  daily 
filled  with  those  ministers,  who  wero  lately  put  ont  of  ireland,  wlio. 
with  some  of  llieir  own,  and  some  such  others  as  come  ftom  other 
plaeee  of  this  kiniplna,  preach  Bothing  bat  fbolUh  laditloui  doe- 
trine.** — Hardwieke  State  PaoeTt. 

{  See  the  letter  of  the  mlDuten  in  Buihwottb. 


which  had  already  secured  them  the  favour  of 
heaven  and  a  regeneration  in  righteousness.  Ha- 
milton wisely  declined  publishing  Charles's  pro- 
clamation, and  advised  his  master  to  be  prepared 
either  to  grant  them  all  their  demands,  or  to  hasten 
down  his  fleet  with  an  army  in  it,  to  put  soldiers 
into  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  to  follow  in  person 
with  an  army  royal.  On  the  1 5th  of  June  the 
marquess  received  the  following  answer  from  the 
king : — *'  I  espect  not  anything  can  reduce  that 
people  to  obedience  but  foree  only.  In  the  mean 
time  your  care  must  be  how  to  dissolve  the  multi- 
tude, end,  if  it  be  possible,  to  possess  yourself  of 
my  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  which  I  do 
not  expect ;  and  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to 
flatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  you 
engage  not  me  against  my  grounds,  and  in  pttfti- 
cular  that  you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  par- 
liament nor  general  assembly,' nntil  the  covenant 
be  disavowed  and  given  up,  your  chief  end  being 
now  to  win  time  until  I  be  ready  to  suppress 
them.  But  when  I  consider  that  now  not  only  my 
crown,  but  my  reputation  for  ever,  lies  at  stake,  I 
must  rather  suffer  the  first,  that  time  will  help, 
than  this  last,  which  is  irreparable.  This  I  have 
written  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  you  I  will 
rather  die  than  yield  to  those  impertinent  and 
damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly  call  them ;  for 
it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  king  in  a  very 

short  time As  the  affairs  are  now,  I  do  not 

expect  that  you  should  declare  the  adherers  to  the 
covenant  traitors,  until,  as  I  have  already  said,  you 
have  heard  from  me  that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for 
Scotland,  though  your  six  weeks  should  be  elapsed. 
In  a  word,  gain  time  by  all  the  honest  means  you 
can,  without  forsaking  your  grounds." 

By  honest  means  Charles  meant  any  means 
that  did  not  openly  commit  his  own  character. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers,  understanding  that 
the  covenant  must  be  given  up,  or  no  treaty  made, 
caused  their  pulpits  to  ring  with  exhortations  of 
firm  adherence  to  the  great  national  bond,  and 
again  all  declared  that  they  would  never  quit  the 
covenant  except  with  their  lives.  They  presented 
their  petition  to  the  marquess,  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate redress  of  their  grievances,  telling  him  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  put  off  by  delays,  and  de- 
siring him  to  propose  the  matter  to  the  whole 
Scottish  council.  Hamilton,  obeying  the  spirit 
at  least,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  king's  instruc- 
tions to  temporise  and  delude,  promised  them  that 
he  would  call  both  a  general  assembly  and  a  par- 
liament for  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  Covenanters  were  aware 
of  the  plot  contrived  by  the  king,  or  were  suspi- 
cions of  all  his  intentions,  for  they  went  away  dis- 
satisfied, putting  no  trust  in  Hamilton's  fair  pro- 
mises. The  marquess,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
found  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  inclined  to  the  granting  of  what  the  Cove- 
nanters demanded ;  and  so  he  durst  not  summon 
the  council,  lest  they  should  have  sided  with  the 
Covenanters.    He  informed  his  master  of  all  this. 
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md  impkred  him  not  to  proceed  in  his  warlike 
freparations  too  openly.  Charles,  in  reply,  told 
lum  that  he  would  take  his  advice  and  stop  public 
preparations,  but  "  in  a  silent  way"  he  would  not 
case,  80  that  he  might  be  ready  upon  the  least 
tdTerUsement.  The  Covenanters  presented  to  the 
narquess  an  "  explanation  of  the  bond  of  mutual 
defence,"  in  which  they  again  most  solenmly  pro- 
tested that  they  meant  not  to  derogate  from  the 
king's  authority  or  to  disobey  and  rebel  against  his 
majesty's  laws.  "  All  our  proceeding,"  said  tiiey, 
"  by  petitioning,  protesting,  covenanting,  and 
whatsoever  other  way,  waa  and  is  only  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  true  religion  by  ua  professed ; 
and  with  express  reservation  of  our  obedience  to 
his  most  sacred  majes^,  most  humbly  beseeching 
his  majesty  so  to  esteem  and  accept  of  us,  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  a  national  assem- 
bly and  parUament,  for  removing  the  fears  we  have, 
not  without  cause  (as  we  think),  conceived  of  in- 
troducing in  this  church  another  form  of  worship 
than  what  we  have  been  acctutomed  with ;  as  hke- 
wise  ibr  satisfying  our  just  grievances,  and  the 
aetthng  of  a  constant  and  solid  order  to  be  kept  in 
all  time  coming,  as  well  in  the  civil  as  eccle- 
siastical government:  which,  if  we  shall  by  the 
intercession  of  your  grace  obtain,  we  faithfully 
pmniae  (according  to  our  bounden  duties)  to  con- 
tinue in  his  majesty's  obedience,  and  at  our  utmost 
pawento  procure  the  same  during  our  lives."* 
The  marquess  transmitted  their  paper  to  Charles, 
together  with  fresh  desponding  accounts  of  his 
awn :  but  the  answer  he  received  was  as  high  and 
^Molute  as  ever.  "  As  concerning  the  explanation 
«£  their  damnable  covenant,"  said  the  king, 
"whether  it  be  with  or  without  explanation,  I 
have  no  more  power  in  Scotland  than  as  a  Duke  of 
Yoiice,  which  I  will  rather  die  than  suffer :  yet  I 
eonunend  the  giving  ear  to  the  explanation,  or  any- 
thing else  to  win  time,  which  now  I  see  is  one  of 
your  chiefest  cares,  wherefore  I  need  not  recom- 
■end  it  to  you.  And  for  their  calling  a  parlia- 
Bient  or  assembly  without  me,  I  should  not  much 
be  sorry,  for  it  would  the  more  loudly  declare  them 
taitois,  and  the  more  justify  my  actions :  there- 
fin,  in  my  mind,  my  declaration  should  not  be 
loag  delay^ ;  but  this  is  a  bare  opinion,  and  no 
caaukaQd."t 

If  Hamilton  ia  to  be  praised,  it  mnst  be  for  his 
kiyalty,  and  not  for  his  patriotism :  he  told  the 
Covenanters  that  he  should  leave  them  in  order  to 
«ait  upon  his  majesty,  to  explain  their  desires,  and 
to  return  to  them  again  within  three  weeks  or  a 
■amh.  Bat  the  true  reason  of  his  going  was  to 
poi  so  much  time,  and  to  see  in  what  state  of 
&faidnesa  were  the  king's  warlike  preparations. 
Pirnottsly  to  his  departure,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he 
uted  the  royal  proclamation,  which  he  had 
ght  with  him,  to  the  Scottish  council,  who 
it  upon  omission  of  the  command  to  aban- 
i  the  covenant.  Thereupon  it  was  sent  to  the 
■■tketKiOM  and  there  read  aloud ;  but  it  was  met 
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instantly  by  a  long  and  powerfully  written  protest 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  burghs,  and  commons.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  explanation  of  their  covenant, 
which  was  given  to  Hamilton  to  be  put  into  the 
king's  hands.  When  the  marquess  came  to  court, 
he  gave  Charles  a  full  account  of  the  "  strength 
and  rage  of  the  Covenanteis,"  together  with  the 
"  unconstancy  "  of  many  members  of  the  Scottish 
council;  and  he  proposed  to  bis  majesty,  as  a 
middle  course,  to  renew  the  confession  of  faith 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1567.  Charles  immediately  sent  back  the  mar- 
quess with  enlarged  instructions.  He  was  to  try,  by 
idl  means,  to  make  the  Scottish  council  sign  the  said 
confession  of  faith,  and  thereby,  as  the  court  chose 
to  argue,  give  up  the  covenant ;  but  he  was  not  pub- 
licly to  put  the  proposition  to  vote  in  the  council 
except  he  was  quite  sure  to  carry  the  point :  he  was 
to  summon  a  general  assembly,  but  to  take  good 
care  that  the  sitting  of  the  assembly  should  not  be 
before  the  1st  of  November:  he  was  to  labour  that 
the  bishops  might  have  votes  in  the  assembly,  and 
that  the  moderator  thereof  might  be  a  bishop  :  he 
was  to  cajole  them  about  the  Articles  of  Perth, 
giving  them  to  believe  that  they  were  held  as  indif- 
ferent :  if  he  found  it  expedient,  he  might  even 
publish  the  order  for  discharging  the  use  of  the 
Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  practice 
of  the  High  Commission.  "You  are  to  protest," 
continued  the  instructionfi,  **  against  the  abolish- 
ing of  bishops,  and  to  give  way  to  as  few  restric- 
tions of  their  power  as  you  can ;  and  as  for  the 
bishops  not  being  capable  of  civil  places,  you  vavtH 
labour  what  you  can  to  keep  them  free.  ...  As 
for  the  bishops'  precedence,  you  are  not  to  admit 
them  of  the  assembly  to  meddle  therewith,  it  being 
no  point  of  religiw,  and  totally  in  the  crown.  .  . 
You  are  to  advise  the  bishops  to  forbear  sitting  at 
the  council,  till  better  and  more  favourable  times 
for  them."  These  better  times  were  to  be  brought 
about  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  Charles  was  not  as 
yet  ready,  and  therefore  he  concluded  thus :  "  Not- 
withstanding all  these  instructions,  or  any  other 
accident  that  may  happen  (still  labouring  to  keep 
up  our  honour  so  far  as  possibly  you  can),  you  are 
by  no  means  to  permit  a  present  rupture  to  happen, 
but  to  yield  anything,  though  unreasonable,  rather 
than  now  to  break."*  Besides  these  instructions, 
Charles  gave  Hamilton  orders  that  the  bishops  and 
the  commissioners,  or  proctors,  named  by  them, 
should  be  held  necessary  members  of  the  general 
assembly ;  that  all  ministers  turned  out  since  these 
stirs  began  should  be  restored ;  and  that  all  minis- 
ters admitted  without  the  bishop's  licence  should 
be  prevented  fix>m  exercising  their  functions. 

But  while  the  marquess  was  busy  at  court  in 
arranging  these  matters  the  Covenaitters  in  Scotland 
were  not  idle,  but  pressed  might  and  main  for  more 
subscriptions  to  the  league.  "And  because  the 
north  were  for  the  most  part  against  the  covenant, 
some  noblemen  and  ministers  weat  oa  the  23ril  of 
•  Rwkmtili, 
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July  (being  that  day  twelvemonth  the  stool  was 
thrown  at  the  bishop's  head)  to  Aberdeen,  hoping 
to  convince  the  doctors  there  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  covenant.  But  the  doctors  violently  argued 
against  the  same,  because  it  was  a  combination 
without  warrant  or  authority.  And  the  Covenanters 
gave  out  to  the  said  doctors  at  Aberdeen  that  the 
lord  commissioner  was  satisfied  with  the  covenant 
upon  the  o£fer  of  that  explication  (which  is  for* 
merly  mentioned)  ;  but,  at  the  commissioner's 
return,  he  declared  the  contrary."*  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Covenanters,  notwithstanding  their 
pretensions  to  godliness,  began,  at  a  very  early 
8ti^,  to  be  almost  as  regardless  of  their  word, 
when  an  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  break- 
ing it,  as  the  king  himself  was  of  his  promises, 
but  in  the  present  case  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther Hamilton  had  not  deceived  them  by  pro- 
fessions of  admiration  of  their  holy  league. 
Upon  his  return  to  Holy  rood  House,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  he  found  things  in  a  much  worse  pos- 
ture than  he  had  left  them  in;  for,  a  few  days 
before,  it  had  been  enacted,  at  a  convention  of 
burghs,  that  none  should  be  magistrates  or  occupy 
any  municipal  offices  whatsoever  unless  they  had 
taken  the  covenant;  and  the  Covenanters  had 
unanimously  resolved  that  bishops  should  have  no 
vote  in  the  general  assembly, — ^that  Episcopacy 
should  be  abolished, — the  Articles  of  Perth  con- 
demned, and  that  all  men,  under  pain  of  the  curse 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  should  sign  the  covenant 
Hamilton  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  he  resolved  at 
all  hazards  not  to  call  a  general  assembly  until  he 
had  again  been  to  London  in  person  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  the  extreme  hazard  he  was  like  to 
run.  '  Three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh, 
the  confident  Covenanters  waited  upon  him  to 
demand  an  answer  to  the  explanation  and  petition 
they  had  forwarded  by  him  to  the  coturt.  He 
declared  that  the  king's  answer  was  full  of  grace 
and  goodness, — that  his  majesty  promised  that  he 
would  leave  nothing  undone  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  just  prince  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin, — 
that  as  soon  as  order  and  government  were  re- 
established as  before  these  combustions,  and 
obedience  made  to  the  crown,  both  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament  should  be  convoked.  He  never 
could  have  expected  that  men,  distinguished  by 
their  sagacity  and  their  distrust  of  professions, 
should  be  satisfied  wiA  vague  promises  Uke  these. 
The  Covenanters  negotiated  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  then  the  marquess  craved  again  the  space  of 
twenty  days  to  go  to  court  and  bring  another  an- 
swer from  his  majesty.  Hamilton's  object,  as 
was  understood  by  the  Covenanters,  was  to  gain 
more  time,  but  before  he  began  his  journey  he 
thought  fit  to  consult  with  the  Earls  of  Traquair, 
Roxburgh,  and  Southesk,  and  even  to  join  his 
signature  with  theirs  to  certain  articles  of  advice 
to  be  offered  to  the  king.  In  this  paper  Charles 
was  most  earnestly  urged  to  revoke  those  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  law  which  alone,  without  any 

•  Rulnrottik 


disloyalty,  had  moved  his  subjecta  to  their  present 
courses.     Hamilton  left  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of 
August:  on  the  10th  of  September  he  received 
fresh  instructions  from  his  master,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  resolved  to  try  "  the  utmost  of  yielding" 
for  the  recovery  of  his  subjects'  afiections.     In 
fact,  Charles,  who  had  been  so  averse  to  the 
slightest  concession,  now  gave  up  everything  to 
the  Scots,  empowering  Hamilton,  by  proclamation 
or  otherwise  as  he  should  see  cause,  to  declare 
that  his  majesty  did  absolutely  revoke  the  Service 
fiook,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth,  and  the  High   Commission.     By  other 
clauses  of  his  instructions  the  bishops  were  g^iven 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, — the  Episcopal 
government  was  declared  to  be  limited  by  the 
kws  of  the  Scottish  church  and  kingdom  as  ahready 
established, — and  the  prelates  were  no  longer  to 
hold  any  political  posts.     On  his  return  towards 
Edinburgh,  Hamilton  met  in^Yorkshire  the  fugi- 
tive Scottish  bishops,  to  whom  he  signified  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  telling  them  that,  though  the 
king  would  maintain  Episcopacy,  he  was  content 
that  their  power  should  be  limited,  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  hold  civil  offices.     At  this  the 
bishops  were  thrown  into  a  fury,  and  spoke  witli 
great  vehemency ;    but  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  the  most  moderate  of  any  of  thent, 
and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  take  2500/.  from  the 
king  as  composition  for  quitting  his  place  of  chan- 
cellor.    On  the  17th  of  September,  Hamilton  was 
again  at  Holyrood,  and,  on  the  2l8t,  he  received 
the  Covenanters,  and  told  them  that  the  king  had 
granted  them  all  that  they  desired,  and  that,  by 
his  gracious  permission,  a  free  assembly  and    a 
parliament  were  to  be  called  immediately.     They 
were,  or  appeared  to  be,  satisfied,  until  the  marquess 
mentioned  that  they  must  sign  the  old  Confession 
of  Faith  as  adopted  by  King  James  in  1 580  and 
1590,  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  artifice  to  set 
aside  their  new  bond  of  the  covenant     And  then, 
upon  reflection,  their  suspicions  were  excited  by 
the   amplitude    of   the    king's    concessions.      If 
Charles  had  intended  to  keep  his  promises  he 
would  hardly  have  promised  so  much ;  and  at 
this  time,  or  more  probably  some  weeks  earlier,  the 
Covenanters  obtained  certain  intelligence  that  he 
was  secretly  engaged  in  raising  an  army  against 
them,  not  scrupling  to  say  among  his  few  con- 
fidants that   he    should  never    enjoy    peace    of 
mind  till  he  had  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and 
again   set  up  the  bishops  in  their  places.       It 
was  indeed  impossible  so  to  leonceal  what  was 
going  on  in  one  part  of  the  island  that  the  Scots 
should  get  no  inkling  of  it:  this  impossibility  of 
secrecy  would  have  existed  even  if  the  English 
nation  had  entered  fully  into  the  quarrel  of  their 
sovereign,   but,    as   things    stood,  nearly   every 
Englishman  that  was  groaning  under  the  churcn 
tyranny,  or  held  a  change  of  the  estabUshed  reli- 
gion to  be  demanded  by  the  word  of  God,  might 
consider  himself  bound  to  put  the  Scots  on  their 
gxmrd.    It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Cove- 
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Btxten  had  asserted  that  they  were  as  well  be- 
fiioded  in  England  as  the  king  himself.  Their 
leado*  were  in  cloee  correspondence  with  several 
of  the  leading  l&aglisb.  patriots — practical  men — 
men  of  basineas,  who  were  not  likely  to  neglect 
asjrthing  which  tended  to  strengthen  them  for 
their  contest.  And  besides,  there  were  several  of 
the  Scottish  counsellors  and  courtiers  about  the 
kii^  who  were  suspected  both  of  Presbyterianism 
md  venality.* 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Hamilton  caused 
'die  pioclflination  to  be  read  at  the  Market-cross,  in 
which  the  Liturgy,  the  High  Commission,  &c., 
were  given  up  aii^  declared  to  be  void  and  null ; 
bat,  as  it  contained  the  condition  of  signing  the  old 
Confessioa  of  Faith,  which  was  interpreted  as 
implying '  the   abandonment  of  their  recent  en- 
g>g«aent,    the  ;  Covenanters    instantly    protested 
■gainst  it.     The  protest,  like  all  the  papers  issued 
by  that    party,  was   wonderfully    effective   and 
powerfully  worded.     It  said,  that  it  was  meant 
by  this  new  subscription  that  their  late  covenant 
and  confession  might  be  quite  absorbed  and  buried 
in  obUvion, — that  whereas  it  had  been  intended 
and  sworn  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant,  never 
to  be  fiwgotten,  it  should  be  never  more  remem- 
bered,— that  the  new  one  would  be  cried  up, 
and  the  other  drowned  in  the  noise  thereof.  "  This 
new  subscription,"  continued  the  protest,  "  in- 
stead of  performing  our  vows,  would  be  a  real 
testimony  and  confession  before   the  world  that 
we  have  been  transgressors  in  making  rash  vows ; 
that  we  repent  ourselves  of  our  former  zeal  and 
forwardness  against  the  particulars  expressed,  first, 
in  our  supplications,  complaints,   and  protesta- 
tions, and  next,  abjured  in  our  covenant ;  that  we 
in  our  judgment  prefer  the  general  confession  unto 
this,  whidi    necessarily    was   now    made    more 
special ;  and  that  we  are  now,  under  the  fair  pre- 
test and  honest  cover  of  a  new  oath,  recanting  and 
ondoing  that  which,  upon  so  mature  dehberation, 
we  have  been  doing  before.    This,  besides  all 
other  evils,  were  to  make  way  and  open  a  door  to 
the  re-entry  of  the  particulars  abjured,  and  to 
repent  ourselves  of  our  'chiefest  consolations,  and 
to  lie  both  against  God  and  our  own  souls.     It 
hsA  been  often  objected  that  our  confession  of 
kith   and    covenant  was    unlawful,    because    it 
wanted  the  warrant  of  public  authority ;   and  it 
hath  been   answered  by  us,  that  we  were  not 
deatitHte  of  the  warrant,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  authorised  the  former  covenant.     And,  al- 
though we  could  have  wished  that  his  majesty  had 
added  both  his  subscription  and  authority  unto  it, 
yet  the  less  ctmstraint  from   authority  and  the 

more  Uberty,  the  less  hypocrisy  and  more  sincerity 

*  Shod  zft«  this  we  flad  «  friend  to  Chwlea'i  govcrninent  uying, 
'Aad  becauae  thera  be  diren  Scot*  Covraaoten  about  cuart,  who 
liw  iMclllcence  (botb  by  the  ordiiurT.  and  poaten,  and  journieri  for 
SeBtUad),  a  course  should  be  taken  that  the  letters  may  be  opened  } 
mt  that  the  aoTmar  of  Berwiofc  may  |Ha  oidet  for  some  strict 
■aajtTiiag  and  exaniDiiig  the  Seots  traTeilers ;  for  many  that  go  up 
sa4  done  England  «itb  Seola  Hnen,  ke  ,  scatter  and  sow  erron,  divf- 
■tatt,  and  rliisnistwM  In  the  haaits  of  his  nujesty's  snbjeets.  whieh 
draaid  be  BrareBteii  and  th«  Cnenanteia  about  court  should  be  dif- 
A>i|sd."— Barrfwfe**  Slutt  ftftn. 
▼01.  III. 


hath  appeared.     But  by  this  new  subscription, 
urged  by  authority,  we  both  condemn  our  former 
subscription   as  unlawful,  because  alleged  to  be 
done  without  authority,  and  precondemn  also  the 
like  laudable  course  in  the  like  necessity  to  be 
taken  by  posterity."    The  protest  pointed  out  to 
the  jealous  eyes  of  the  Scots  that,  by  subscribing 
the  Confession  as  now  urged,  they,  according  to 
the  royal  poclamation,  would  acquiesce  in  that 
declaration  to  his  majesty's  absolute  will,  and  sub- 
mit to  accept  of  a  pardon  from  him,  which  pardon 
had  need  to  be  ratified  in  parliament;  and  this, 
they  said,  was  turning  their  glory  into  shame,  by 
confessing  their  guiltiness  where  God  had  made 
them  guutless,  and  by  the  fire  of  his  spirit  had 
accepted  of  their  services, — ^was  a  departing  from 
the  commandment  of  God,  the  practice  of  the  godly 
in   former  times,   and    the  worthy  and  laudable 
example  of  their  religious  progenitors.     Charles 
himself  had  signed  the  new  bond,  though  it  con- 
tained   many    clauses    altogether    repugnant   to 
Arminianism,  and  it  was  8ul»cribed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Hamilton,  Traquair,  Marr,  Murray,  Hadding- 
ton, Lauderdale,  Southesk,  Napier,  Carmichad, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  secret  council.     On 
the  same  day  the  marquess  proclaimed  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  a  free  and  general  assembly  should 
be  indicted,  kept,  and  holden  at  Glasgow  on  the 
2l8t  of  November;  and,  immediately  after  this, 
proclamation  was  made  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  upon  the  13th  of  May,  1639.    And  a 
day  or  two  after  these  proclamations,  the  lords  of 
the  council  published' an  act  approving  the  king's 
discharge  of  the  -Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons, 
&c.,  and  requiring  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  now  offered  to 
them.    The  ministers,  several  of  the  municipal 
bodie?,  and  the  people,  hastened  to  make  joyful 
acclamations,  and  to  thank  his  majesty  and  their 
lordships  for  putting  down  those  abominations ; 
but  as  for  subscription  to  the  Confession,  tliey 
would  not  hear  of  it    At  first  some  persons  offered 
to  sign  the  Confession,  but  they  were  deterred  by 
their  ministers,  who  represented  that  all  that  was 
now  done  or  promised  by  the  king  was  only  done 
to  gain  time, — that  he  was  preparing  worse  usage 
than  ever,  and  that,  withal,  it  would  be  peijury  for 
such  as  had  taken  the  covenant  to  sign  the  king's 
confession. 

The  marquess,  seeing  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  rupture  at  Glasgow,  ad- 
vised Charles  to  hasten  his  warlike  preparations. 
The  Scottish  bishops,  though  not  averse  to  the 
hastening  on  of  a  war  of  religion,  pressed  Hamil- 
ton to  put  off  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  marquess  acquainted  the  king  with  their  desire. 
Charles,  in  reply,  told  him  that  he  should  soon 
receive  a  particular  answer  from  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury to  all  his  propositions  touching  the  assem- 
bly, and  then  continued :  "  As  for  the  opinions  of 
the  clergy  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  his  majesty 
utterly  disliked  them,  for  that  it  woiild  more  hurt 
I  his  reputation  by  not  keeping  it  than  their  mad 
'  2c 
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acts  could  prejudice  his  service ;  wherefore  he 
commanded  the  marquess  to  hold  the  day ;  but  (as 
the  marquess  writ),  if  he  can  break  them  by  proving 
nullities  in  their  proceedings,  nothing  better. 
Lastly,  concerning  assesgors,  his  majesty  likes 
their  names,  and  (as  the  marquess  writ)  he  must 
not  suffer  his  majesty  to  lose  his  privilege."* 
In  another  letter  Charles  spoke  still  more  openly 
of  the  scheme  he  had  arranged  with  Hamilton  for 
sowing  discord  among  the  members  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  defeating  their  acts  by  protests.  "As 
for  the  general  assembly,"  writes  the  king, 
"though  I  can  expect  no  good  from  it,  yet  I  hope 
you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill ;  first  by  putting 
divisions  amongst  them  concerning  the  legality  <^ 
their  elections,  then  by  protesting  against  their 
tumultuary  proceedings."  But  in  the  leaders  of 
the  covenant  Charles  had  to  deal  with  enemies  as 
wary  or  cunning  as  himself;  and  by  this  time,  at 
the  latest,  the  Scots  were  convinced  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  must  be  settled  rather  by  a  cam- 
paign than  by  an  assembly.  Notwithstanding  the 
waylayii^'  of  the  posts,  and  the  carrying  of  all 
letters  to  Secretary  Coke,  their  friends  in  England 
contrived  now  and  then  to  send  them  important 
advices.  One  of  these,  in  relating  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Charles,  gives  an  account  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  EngUsh  subjects.  "  There  be 
preparation,"  says  this  anonymous  correspondent, 
"  for  20,000  men,  of  swords,  guns,  &c.,  40  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  40  carriages.  The  Earl  Marshal 
of  England  is  to  go  into  the  north,  there  to  secure 
those  parts,  where  Berwick,  Carlisle,  and  New- 
castle are  to  be  fortified ;  but  it  is  thought  they 
will  not  get  200  men  for  their  20,000  arms  in  this 
cause.  You  will  not  believe  how  heartily  the 
cause  is  nigh  to  succeed  amongst  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  commonalty.  The  nobility  have  some 
of  them  laboured  to  get  a  society  who  might  pe- 
tition the  king  for  removal  of  such  grievances  as 
they  labour  under,  but  there  cannot  be  gotten 
above  two  of  the  nobility  that  will  join  in  this 
business ;  you  may  guess  who  they  are  :t  so  as  they 
conceive  it  but  folly  of  themselves  to  push,  whereas 
the  rest  have  declared  they  will  not  join  in  it; 
but,  however,  they  are  resolved  not  to  abide  here, 
being  indeed  under  such  a  light  as  must  suffer  ex- 
tinguishment if  it  abide  in  this  so  dampish  an  air. 
I  hear  it  the  unanimous  consent  of  many  leading 
persons,  that  they  hope  to  find  an  America  in 
Scotland ;  and  all  designs  foreign  receive  a  stop- 
page until  it  be  seen  wherein  yours  will  determine. 
If  a  liberty  can  be  had  with  you,  there  will  be  haidly 
found  receipt  for  those  who  will  thrust  themselves 
amongst  you,  such  who  are  men  of  eminent  rank 
and  great  estates,  and  those  who,  I  dare  say,  will 
spend,  a  few  of  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their  or- 
dinary affairs,  more  money  yearly  nor  [than]  is  now 
to  be  spared  in  the  kingdom :  I  could  number  forty 
or  fifty  of  them  that  will  allot  100,0pM.  yearly  for 
their  expense;  many  there  be  of  the  like  sort  I 

•  Biiihworth. 

f  Lord*  Sa7e  ud  BiMke  ate  pralNibly  th«  p*en  h«ra  neufc  ] 


know  not  of,  but  nich  as  I  have  nwken  with  have 
often  wished  that  you  be  sure  in  the  close  of  your 
agreement  that  you  make  petition  that  there  may 
be  free  traffic  preserved  betwixt  yourselves  and 
the  other  subjects  of  the  kkig's  dominions;  you  to 
come,  drive  trade,  cohabit  with  them,  and  they  to 
do  the  like  with  you,  without  any  hindranc<^  as 
subjects  of  the  same  government  and  members  of 
the  same  body  ought  to  do.  You,  by  this  manner, 
will  get  their  estates  and  persons  amongst  you, 
and  they  will  take  none  of  your  gospel  away, 
although  they  communicate  with  you.  Pray  con- 
sider of  this ;  it  is  of  much  concernment  both  to 
yourselves  and  others  here,  who  cannot  expect, 
from  any  appearance  of  the  least  motion  thither- 
ward, that  there  is  hope  of  so  much  as  any  relax- 
ation of  the  course  begun,  and  unhapply  brought 
forward  in  these  parts.  That  you  may  taste  a 
little  of  our  condition,  I  have  sent  3rou  two  of  your 
own  Scots  Bibles,  your  New  Testament  only, 
wherein  they  have  placed  such  abominable  pictures, 
that  horrible  impiety  stares  through  them :  these 
come  forth  by  public  authority ;  do  you  show  them 
to  such  as  you  think  meet ;  I  send  to  each  of  you 
one  of  them."  This  skilful  correspondent  went 
on  to  inform  the  Scots,  that  Wentworth  had  made 
large  oSen  of  assistance  to  the  king  from  Ireland, 
— some  said  an  army  of  16,000  men, — ^but  he 
doubted  the  lord  deputy's  ability,  seeing  that  that 
kingdom  was  itself  in  an  unquiet  state.  The  Earl 
of  Antrim  had  been  presented  to  the  king  as  one 
having  great  power  in  Ireland,  and  the  leading  of 
a  strong  and  numerous  sept  of  the  Mac  Donnells, 
which  were  now  serving  under  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
the  son  of  Argyle ;  that  Lorn  was  going  into  Ire- 
land, to  make  what  party  he  could  there,  and  then 
into  the  Highlands  of  Argyle ;  and  that  shot  for 
ordnance  had  been  newly  cast,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats  prepared  for  the  landing  of  men  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  He  says,  "  Wise  men  here  do  think 
that  the  king  is  resolved  to  hold  you  in  all  fair 
and  promising  ways  of  treaty,  until  he  hath  suffi- 
ciently fitted  himself  by  provisions  both  of  arms 
and  men,  and  then  you  may  look  fi>r  no  other  lan- 
guage but  what  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon :  be  assured,  if  the  king  can  bring  it  to  this 
pass,  he  will,  but  most  likely  he  will  not  be  able: 
yet  how  far  rewards,  pensions,  and  the  like,  may 
prevail,  either  to  separate  you  amongst  yourselves, 
or  otherways  to  hire  a  foreigner  to  come  upon  you 
(if  his  domestic  subjects  will  not  be  drawn  to  it), 
it  is  bard  to  say ;  good  wisdom,  therefore,  to  be 
at  a  point  quickly,  whilst  God  preserves  union 
amongst  you."* 

With  mingled  warnings  and  threats  like  these 
ooatinually  ringing  in  their  ears,  with  their  sharp 
political  sagacity,  their  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  and  the  king's  weakness,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  Scots  that  they  should  pursue 
a  conciliating  or  compromising  course.  Almough 
Charles  had  dismissed  the  bishops  from  the  offices 
of  the  state,  he  had  left  them  in  the  church;  and 

*  Bailn,  Hemorial*. 
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the  CoTenanters  lidd  that  episcopacy  wbb  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  liberal  institutions 
and  the  tnie  worship  of  God, — a  sentiment  which 
was  echoed  beyond  the  Tweed.  At  the  end  of 
October  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  in  the  name  of  the 
Corenantens  demanded  a  warrant  for  citing  the 
bishops  to  appear  as  criminals  before  the  general 
assembly  at  Glasgow.  Hamilton  replied  that  the 
law  was  open  for  citing  all  such  as  were  either 
within  the  kingdom  or  without ;  but  he  declined 
giving  the  warrant,  as  being  a  thing  without  pre- 
cedent ;  and  it  was  enough,  he  said,  that  he  did 
not  protect  them  against  triaL  Upon  this  repulse 
ihe  Corenanters  addressed  themselves  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  who  took  upon  than  to  issue 
warrants  against  the  bishops.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  look  for  apostolical  poverty,  simplicity, 
and  purity  among  these  prelates, — some  of  them, 
we  believe,  had  led  rawer  a  ftee  life, — but  the 
micharitableness,  the  whole  fiiry  of  political  and 
religious  partisanship,  was  let  loose  m  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  the  bishops  were  cited  as  being  noto- 
riously guilty  of  heresy,  simony,  peijury,  incest, 
adultery,  fornication.  Sabbath-breaking,  &c. ;  and 
the  presbytery  ordered  all  this  to  be  read  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Edinburgh  immediately  after 
Communion,  and  then  to  be  read  in  every  church 
in  Scotland,  which  was  done  accordingly,  to  the 
edification  of  the  people,  who  believed  no  crime 
too  dark  for  "  the  priests  of  Baal."* 

As  one  of  the  signs  of  his  returning  favour, 
Charles  restored  the  session  or  term  to  his  good 
town  of  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  having  dealt  with 
aQ  the  lords  of  the  session  beforehand,  urged  them 
to  sign  the  King's  Confession  of  Faith:  two  of 
these  judges  absented  thonselves,  four  positively 
refused,  Iwt  at  length  nine  of  the  fifteen  signed ; 
and  from  that  moment  they  durst  hardly  walk  the 
streets,  for  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
people.  Charles  remitted  to  the  marquess  the 
minutest  instructions  as  to  his  deportmant  at  the 
assembly,  and  perused  and  revised  the  opening 
speech  which  he  was  to  dehver.  Hamilton  required 
the  king's  advocate  to  prepare  himself  to  prove 
that  episcopacy  was  acccffding  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land; but  the  advocate  answered  that  his  con* 
sdeuce  would  not  permit  any  such  thing ;  that  he 
judged  episcopacy  to  be  contrary  both  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland  and  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  also  to 
God's  own  word ;  and  thereupon  the  advocate  was 
**  prevailed  upon "  not  to  attend  the  general 
assembly  at  aU.  On  the  17th  of  November,  the 
marquess  arrived  at  Glasgow  in  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able manner,  none  of  his  train  canryiug  with  them 
any  prohibited  arms.  He  there  found  letters  and 
sundry  protests  from  the  bishops,  who  implored 
him  to  keep  them  secret,  and  to  present  them 
tefisonably,  before  they  or  dieir  cause  should  suffer 
any  wrong  from  the  assembly.  The  city  of  Glas- 
gow being  filled  and  thronged  with  cdl  sorts  of 
people,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  king's  procla- 
Biatioa  (the  2lBt  of  November,  1638),  &e  general 
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assembly  began  by  listening  to  a  very  long  sermon 
which  occupied  the  whole  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon they  would  have  proceeded  to  the  choosing 
of  a  moderator,  but  Hamilton,  who,  as  king's 
commissioner,  was  seated  upon  a  chair  "raised 
eminent  above  the  rest,"  told  them  that  there  was 
something  to  do  previously,  and  that  was  the 
reading  of  his  commission,  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood by  what  authority  he  sat  there.  The  com- 
mission, in  Latin,  was  accordingly  read,  and  then 
the  assembly  woiUd  have  again  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  their  moderator ;  but  the  marquess  again 
interrupted  them,  and  desired  that  his  majesty's 
letter  to  the  general  assembly  should  first  be 
read ;  and  this  letter,  which  bore  the  date  of  the 
29th  of  October,  was  read  accordingly.  It  was 
very  short.  Charles  told  them  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  best  of  his  actions  had  been  mis- 
taken by  many  of  his  subjects  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  as'if  be  had  intended  innovation  in  re- 
Ugion  and  laws;  yet,  considering  it  to  be  the 
special  duty  of  a  Christian  king  to  advance  God's 
glory  and  the  true  religion,  forgetting  what  was 
past,  he  had  seriously  taken  into  his  princely  con- 
sideration such  particulars  as  might  settle  religion 
and  satisfy  all  his  good  subjects  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  and  had  therefore  indicted  this  pre- 
sent free  general  assembly,  appointing  the  mar- 
quess to  attend  the  same,  to  whom  he  required  them 
to  give  that  true  and  due  respect  and  obedience  as 
if  he  himself  were  personally  present*  When 
this  reading  was  done,  Hamilton  stood  up  and 
made  his  opening  speech.  He  told  the  assembly 
that  the  making  of  long  harangues  was  not  suit- 
able either  to  his  education  or  profession, — that 
there  had  been  talking  enough  already, — that  it 
was  now  time  for  acting.  We  blxish  for  the  im- 
fortunate  victim  of  loyalty,  who  knew  all  hia 
master's  insincerity,  and  who  had  advised  or  pre- 
scribed part  of  his  conduct,  when  we  find  him 
piirsuing  his  address  in  the  following  strain: — 
**  For  the  professions  which  have  been  made  by 
our  sacred  sovereign  (whom  God  long  preserve 
over  us),  I  am  come  hither,  by  his  command,  to 
make  them  good  to  his  whole  people,  whom,  to  his 
grief,  he  ham  found  to  have  been  poisoned  (by 
whom  I  know  not  well,  but  God  forgive  them) 
with  misconceits  of  his  intentions  concerning  the 
religion  professed  in  this  church  and  kingdom. 
But,  to  rectify  all  such  misconceptions  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  majesty's  desire  is,  that,  before  this  as- 
sembly proceed  to  anything  else,  his  subjects  may 
receive  an  ample  and  dear  satisfaction  in  these 
points,  wherein  his  majesty's  gracious  intentions 
have  been  misdoubted  or  glancM  at  by  the  male- 
volent aspects  of  such  as  are  afraid  that  his  ma- 
jesty's good  subjects  should  see  his  dear  mind 
through  any  other  glasses  or  spectades  than  those 
they  have  tempered  and  fitted  for  them.  These 
sinistrous  aspersions,  dispersed  by  surmises,  have 
been  especially  two.  First,  as  if  there  had  been 
in  his  majesty,  if  not  some  ioten^ns,  yet  at  least 
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some  incliiHLtion,  to  gire  way,  if  not  to  alterations, 
yet  to  some  innovations  in  the  religion  professed 
lOj  and  established  by  the  laws  of  this  church  and 
kii^dom.  I  am  confident  that  no  man  can  har- 
bour or  retain  any  such  thought  in  his  breast  any 
mere,  when  his  majesty'  hath  commanded  that 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  you  call  the  negative, 
to  be  subscribed  fay  all  his  subjects  tvhatsoever, 
and  hath  been  gracionsly  pleased  to  put  the  execu- 
tion of  this,  his  royal  command,  in' your  own  hands. 
The  nert  false,  and  indeed  foul  and  devilish  sur- 
»ise,  wherewith  his  good  snbjects  have  been  mis- 
led, is,  that  nothing  promised  in  his  majesty's  last 
most  graeious  proclamation  (though  most  ungra- 
ciously vecfflved)  was  ever  intended  to  be  per- 
formed, nay,  not  the  asBembly  itself;  but  that  only 
time  was  to  be  gained,  till  his  majesty,  by  arms, 
might  oppress  this,  his  own  native  kingdom ;  dian 
which  report  hell  itself  could  not  have  raised  a 
blacker  and  faker.  For  that  part  which  coucem- 
eth  the  report  of  the  intention  of  not  holding  the 
assembly,  this  day  and  place,  as  was  first  pro- 
mised and  proclaimed,  thanks  be  to  God,  con- 
futeth  that  calumny  abmtdantly;  for  the  other, 
making  good  what  Ins  majesty  did  ^omise  in  his 
last  gracious  proclamation,  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  thus  to  express  his  heart  to  all  his 
good  subjects.  He  hath  seriously  considered  all 
the  grievances  of  his  subjects,  which  have  been 
presented  to  him  by  all  and  several  of  their  peti- 
tions, remonstrances,  and  supplications  exhibited 
unto  himself,  his  commissioner,  and  lords  of  his 
seoret  comicil,  and  hath  graciously  granted  them 
all  i  and  as  he  hath  already  granted  as  £ar  as  could 
be  by  proclamation,  so  he  doth  now  desire  that 
his  subjects  may  be  assured  of  them  by  acts  of  this 
general  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  acts  of  par- 
liament respective."* 

He  UM  them,  moreover,  that  his  majesty  not 
only  desired,  but  commanded,  diat  ever3rthing  he 
had  promised  should  first  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
assembly  and  enacted,  and  that  afterwards  other 
things  which  his  subjects  might  desire  shonld  be 
thought  upon ;  so  that  it  might  be  known  to  God 
and  the  whole  world,  and  particularly  to  all  his 
good  subjects^  how  eareful  his  majesty  wbs  to  per- 
form all  his  gracious  promises.  The  noble  mar- 
quess knew  that  while  he  was  making  these  solemn 
assertions  his  master  was  preparing  gunpowder 
and  ball  for  his  good  subjects ;  and  so  also  knew 
many  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  The  assembly 
then  proceeded  to  elect  their  moderator,  but  Ha- 
milton stopped  them  with  a  protest,  that  thdr  act 
should  neither  prejudice  the  king's  prerogative 
nor  the  laws  of  the  kmgdom,  nor  bar  the  king  firom 
taking  legal  exceptions  against  the  person  elected 
or  the  irregularity  of  his  dectum.  After  this  delay 
they  chose  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Leivdiars,  in  Fife,  who  in  many  essentials  was  the 
John  Knox  (tf  the  day.  Hamilton  would  here 
have  read  his  declinator  or  protest  against  their 
authority,  but  they  proceeded  to  Ibe  election  of  a 
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cleik-register.  The  person  chosen  was  Archibald 
Johnston,  clerk  of  their  Tables  at  Ediirixirgb. 
Hamilton  protested  against  his  election,  but  die 
assembly  adhered  to  their  dioice ;  and  Johnston, 
after  midciug  a  short  speech,  declaring  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  charge,  yet  would  not  be  vranting 
to  do  his  best  for  "  the  defence  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Son  of  God,"  beg«n  to  perform  the  duties 
of  clerk.  On  the  following  day  Hamilton  entered 
a  fresh  protest  against  the  return  of  lay  elders  to 
the  assembly.  Charles  had  reflected  deeply  upon 
the  jealousies  likely  to  arise  between  laymen  and 
clergy ;  and,  as  lay  elders,  who,  at  the  Reformation, 
had  attended  all  general  assemblies,  had  been 
displaced  by  his  father,  he  thought  to  make  their 
election  on  the  present  occasion  tq>pear  like  an 
innovation.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Tables,  who 
had  organised  this  mighty  resistance,  were  resolved 
not  to  trust  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
preachers ;  and,  besides,  they  were  not  very  anxious 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  presbytery  should  be  sub- 
stituted {(X  the  tyranny  of  episcopacy.  They  had, 
therefore,  taken  care  to  preserve  that  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  reformed  national 
church,  by  which  the  laity  were  associated  with 
the  clergy  in  its  government.  Hereupon  the  proc- 
tor, or  commissioner  for  the  bishops,  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly,  as  not  being  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body.  Regardless  of  this  declinator, 
the  assembly  proceeded  to  open  their  accusation, 
Ute  moderator  Henderson,  in  a  short  speech,  de- 
ploring the  obstinacy  of  the  bishops'  hearts,  «i)o 
had  betrayed  no  sign  of  remorse  and  sorrow  fur 
their  wicked  courses.  Hamilton,  after  insisting 
on  the  reading  of  their  protest,  called  the  charges 
a  libel  against  the  bishops,  an  infamous  and  scur- 
rilous libel.  On  this,  one  of  the  clerks  of  session 
thundered  out  a  verbal  protestation  that  they  would 
pursue  these  charges  against  the  bishops  so  long 
as  they  had  lives  and  fortunes.  Thereupon  Ha- 
milton protested  in  his  turn,  and  discharged  the 
bishops'  proctor  from  giving  appearance  for  the 
bishops  before  the  assembly;  and,  finding  the 
utter  impossibility  of  shielding'  those  prelates  from 
the  prosecution,  he  determined  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  on  the  very  neict  day.  Tn  the  course  of 
this  same  day  he  wrote  a  memorable  letter  to  the 
king,  cnrsing  his  country  for  its  non-compliance 
with  his  majesty's  wilL  The  sincerity  of  Hamilton 
has  been  called  in  question,  but  we  think  upon  in- 
sufScient  grounds.  The  fact  is,  he  was  afterwards 
hated  and  calumniated  by  the  royalists,  who  thought 
that  he  had  done  too  little ;  and  he  was  hunted  to 
the  scaffold  by  the  parliamentarians  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  felt  that  he  had  done  too  much. 

"  Most  sacred  Sovereign,"  says  the  marquess, 
"  when  I  consider  the  many  great  and  most  extra- 
ordinary favours  which  your  majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  if  you  were  not  my 
sovereign,  gratitude  would  oblige  me  to  labour 
faithfully,  and  that  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power, 
to  manifest  my  thankfulness.  Yet  so  unfortunate 
have  I  been  ia^this  unlucky  country,  tiiat,  thoagh  I 
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Sd  prefer  year  service  befiwe  all  worldly  c(MaBid«r- 
UQUs,  DAy,  even  strained  my  conscieQce  ia  some 
pomts,  by  subscribing  the  negative  confession, 
yet  ttU  hath  been  to  small  purpoee ;  for  I  have 
nuwed  my  end  in  not  being  able  to  make  your 
maietty  aa  considerable  a  party  as  will  be  able  to 
curb  the  iusolency  of  this  rebellious  nation,  with- 
out assistance  from  England,  and  greater  charge  to 
jnur  majesty  than  this  ijtiserable  country  is  worth. 
As  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  last  day,  I  have 
dooe  my  best,  thooKh  the  success  has  proven  so 
bad  as  I  tliink  myself  of  all  men  living  most  mise- 
rable, in  finding  that  I  have  been  so  useless  a  ser- 
vant to  him  to  wtxHa  I  owe  so  much.  And,  seeii^ 
this  may  perhaps  be  the  last  letter  that  ever  I  shall 
have  tae  happiness  to  write  ,to  your  majesty,  I 
snail,  therefore,  in  it  discharge  my  duty  so  far  as 
fjxely  to  express  my  thoughts  in  such  things  as  I 
do  conceive  concemeth  your  service.  And  because 
I  will  be  sure  that  it  should  not  miscarry,  I  have 
sent  it  by  this  faithful  servant  of  your  majesty's, 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  so  trusty  as  he  may  be 
employed  by  you,  even  to  go  against  his  nearest 
frienda  and  dearest  kindred.  Upon  the  whole 
matter  your  majesty  has  been  grossly  abused  by 
my  lords  of  the  clergy,  by  bringing  in  those  things 
ia  this  church  not  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  way. 
For  the  truth  is,  this  action  of  theirs  is  not  justi- 
fiable by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom;  their  pride 
was  great,  but  their  folly  greater ;  for,  if  they  had 
gime  right  about  this  work,  nothing  was  more  easy 
than  to  have  effected  what  was  aimed  at.  As  for 
the  persons  of  the  men,  it  will  prove  of  small  use 
to  have  them  characterised  out  by  me,  their  condi- 
tion being  such  as  they  cannot  be  too  much  pitied ; 
jet,  leat  I  should  lay  upon  them  a  heavier  impu- 
tatioa,  by  saying  nothing,  than  I  intend,  therefore 
I  shall  crave  leave  to  say  this  much.  It  will  be 
finiod  that  some  of  them  have  not  been  of  the  best 
livea,  as  St.  Andrew's,  Brechin,  Argyle,  Aber- 
deen ;  too  many  of  them  inclined  to  simony ;  yet. 
Set  my  Lord  of  Ross,  the  most  hated  of  Hi,  and 
generally  by  all,  there  are  few  personal  faults  laid 
t»  hia  charge,  more  than  ambition,  which  I  cannot 
aeCDimt  a  fault,  so  it  be  in  lawM  things.  But, 
Sv,  to  leave  them,  and  come  to  those  whom  I  con- 
ceive it  is  more  necessary  you  should  know,  your 
^cen  and  counsellors,  of  whom  I  shall  write 
vithout  spleen  or  favour,  aa  I  shall  answer  to  Him 
It  the  laet  day  to  whom  I  must  give  an  account 
Q  know  not  how  soon)  of  all  my  actions."  He 
then  {vooeeds  to  draw  characters  of  these  oflBcers 
aad  counaellors,  which  are  not  without  point.  The 
Ltfvd  Treasurer  Traquair  is  set  down  as  having 
great  ambition  and  a  labouring  after  popularity, 
winch  had  prejudiced  his  majesty's  service.  My 
I^Md  Privy  Seal  Roisburgh,  who  had  been  so  well 
known  to  his  majesty's  father,  of  blessed  memory, 
kad  declared  himsdf  for  episcopal  government; 
hm  Hamilton  likes  not  his  limitations;  yet  the 
,  he  observes,  must  make  use  of  him,  for  he 
.  power&l  man  in  the  country.  The  Mar- 
of  Huntley  was  much  misliked,  **  traduced 


not  only  to  be  popishly  inclined,  but  even  a  direct 
Roman  Catholic ;  nay,  they  spared  not  to  tax  bin 
with  personal  faults:"  "but  howsoever,"  con- 
tinues Hamilton,  "  this  I  am  sure  of,  since  my 
coming  here,  he  hath  proved  a  faithful  servant  to 
you ;  and  I  am  confident  will  be  of  greater  use, 
when  your  majesty  shall  take  arms  in  your  hand." 
The  Earl  of  Argyle,  whom  Charles  had  recently 
offended  in  a  wilful  and  absurd  manner,  was  the 
only  man  cried  up  in  Scotland  as  a  true  patriot,  a 
loyal  subject,  a  faithful  counsellor,  and,  above  all, 
rightly  set  for  the  preservation  of  the  fmrity  of  re* 
ligion.  With  a  correct  estimate  of  Argyle's  cha^ 
racter  and  means,  Hamilton  goes  on  to  say,  "  he 
must  be  well  looked  to ;  for  it  fears  me  he  will 
prove  the  dangerousest  man  in  this  state :  he  is  so  for 
from  favouring  episcopal  government,  that,  with 
all  his  soul,  he  wishes  it  totally  abolished."  The 
Earl  of  Perth  was  taxed  with  being  a  Roman  Ca- 
thoUc,  but  Hamilton  declares  that  he  had  a  loyal 
heart,  and  was  no  great  politician,  nor  of  much 
power  out  of  the  Highlands,  but,  as  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  curbing  of  Argyle,  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Tullibardine  he  took  to  be  honest,  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  a  true  hater  of  Argyle.  The 
Earls  of  Wigton  and  Kinghom  were  gone  clearly 
the  wrong  way:  Haddington  had  too  much  the 
humour  of  the  times,  but  he  had  sworn  to  Hamil- 
ton that  he  would  fight  for  the  king,  and  never  ask 
what  his  quarrel  was ;  yet  Hamilton  greatly  feared 
that  few  of  his  firiends  would  go  along  with  him  in 
the  quarrel  in  defence  of  episcopacy.  Lauderdale 
was  a  man  of  no  great  power,  but  truly  honest  and 
most  rightly  set.  Southesk  had  shown  himself 
forwardly  stout :  he  was  a  man  of  great  power, 
rich,  and  had  been  extremely  beloved;  but  was 
now  as  much  hated  by  all  the  Scots.  Therefore 
he  deserved  his  majesty's  favour;  and  Hamilton, 
.  who  had  studied  at  court,  thought  that  none'  would 
be  fitter  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Kinnoul,  Finlater,  Linlithgow,  and  Dalzell  were 
true,  but  not  very  powerful ;  "  and,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  council,"  continues  Hamilton,  "  they 
are  either  of  no  power  to  serve  you,  or  totally  set 
the  Covenanters'  way Now,  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, I  shall  oa\j  say  this  in  general, — they 
may  all  be  placed  in  one  roll  as  they  now  stand. 
But  certainly,  Sir,  those  that  have  both  broached 
the  business,  and  still  hold  it  aloft,  are  Rothes, 
Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  Loudoun,  Yester, 
Cranston.  There  are  many  others  as  forward  in 
show ;  amongst  whom  none  more  vainly  foolish 
than  Montrose.*  But  the  above-mentioned  are 
the  main  contrivers.  The  gentry,  burghs,  and 
miniBters  have  their  ringleaders  too.  It  will  be 
too  long  to  set  down  all  their  names.  Those  who 
I  conceive  to  be  most  inclined,  the  clerk-tegister 
(who  is  a  faithful  servant  to  the  crown),  if  I  mis- 
carry, will  give  you  irtformation  of  them ;  yet,  I 
fear  him,  poor  man,  more  than  myself.    But  they 

•  In  rssdinf  this  exprauion  we  are  to  remeiobu  HamiUoa'i  own 
character,  which  wo*  merred  and  snrere,  and  alkvetbcr  opposite  lo 
tbatorUwlUiy.  imrctuoiu  Moutme. 
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are  obvioul  and  kaowti  to  «1I.  Una  is  all  that  I 
will  8fty  concerning  the  penooB  (^  the  men  in  dii* 
kingdom :  wi^ii^.  Sir,  in  soy  beart,  Aoae  whom 
I  Biiad<mot,  I  may  be  deoeiTed  by  their  future  oar- 
riage ;  axMi  that  thdr  loyalty  Boay  appear,  wfaioh 
will  Uot  out  of  your  majeaty's  memory  what  my 
duty  and  fidelity  to  you  has  caused  me  to  write 
thus  of -them.  It  is  more  thaa  probable  Hat  these 
people  have  somewhat  else  in  their  thoughts  thaa 
religion.  But  that  must  serve  loir  a  cloak  t»  re- 
beUion,' wherein  for  a  time  they  may  prevail ;  but^ 
to  m»ka  them  miserable,  wad  ta  bring  them  again 
to  a  dutiful  ebedieocet  I  am  coi^ent  your  ma- 
jesty vrill  not  find  it  a  work  of  lopg  time,  nor  of 
great  difficulty,  as  they  hare  lM>lishly  £meied  to 
themselves.  The  way  to  effect  whidi,  in  my  oih- 
nirai,  is  brieBy  thus.  Theb  greatest  streogdi  con- 
sists in  the  burgha ;  and  their  being  is  by  trade; 
whereof  a  few  ships  of  your  majesty's,  well  dis- 
posed, will  easily  hu  than,  llieir  cfaiefest  trade 
is  in  the  eastern  seas  and  to  Hidland,  vrith  coal 
and  salt,  and  importing  of  vietoal,  and  odier  com- 
Biodities  from  thence;  whereof  if  they  be  but  one 
year  stopped,  an  age  cannot  recover  them;  yet  so 
blinded  they  are,  that  this  they  will  not  see.  This 
alone,  without  further  cha^  to  your  majesty,  yvur 
frontiers  being  well  guardol,  will  work  your  end. 
This  caie  should  be  taken,  diat  when  particular 
bvrghs  can  be  made  sensible  of  dieir  past  errors, 
and  willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  be 
not  only  then  not  barred  from  trade,  but  received 
into  your  majesty's  favour  and  protection."*  He  pro* 
ceeds  to  tell  the  king  that  this  would  certainly  so  ir- 
ritate the  Covenanters,  that  all  those  who  stood  for 
his  majesty  would  be  in  great  and  imminent  danger  ; 
but  this  he  thought  might  be  provided  for,  at  least 
in  the  north,  by  appointing  the  Marquess  of  Hunt-* 
ley  his  majesty's  Ueuteoant  there,  with  full  power 
to  raise  as  many  troops  as  he  should  think  fft. 
South  of  the  Forth  the  danger  would  be  still 
greater;  but  there  also  the  king  might  appoint  his 
lieutenant  with  the  same  powers  of  raising  troops 
and  carrying  on  war.  He  observes  that  the  presence 
of  a  commissioner  or  lord  deputy  in  Scotland  was 
indispensable  ;  "  where,"  he  continues, "  you  will 
find  a  man  I  cannot  possibly  say,  unless  your  ma- 
jesty send  the  Duke  of  Lennox :  as  for  nie  Mar- 
quess of  Huntley,  certainly  he  may  be  trusted  by 
you,  but  whether  fitly  or  no,  I  cannot  say.  If  I 
keep  my  life  (thotigk  next  heil  I  hate  iku  place), 
if  you  thbk  me  worthy  of  employment,  I  snaU  not 
weary  till  the  government  be  again  set  right;  and 
then  I  vrill  forswear  this  country.    As  for  your 

*  Huniltoii  givM  dw  king  hb  ootioai  u  to  tlii  bert  mMhod  of  aa- 
Buing  Uito  tuockade : — "  In  my  opiiiiaii,  ysar  tUpt  would  be  bnt 
onktM  thiw— «lght  or  tan  <o  Us  in  IIm  FbtL  Tboe  ihonld  be  uma 
thra*  or  foar  plyuig  to  and  ag*!!)  betwixt  the  FirUi  and  Aberdeen.  le 
long  as  ttw  season  of  the  year  wtU  permit  them  to  keep  the  seas } 
and  when  they  are  not  loneet  able  they  may  retire  into  the  Firth, 
la  wbidi  there  are  several  place*  in  which  they  may  ride  in  all 
weathers.  Those  ihips  which  lie  in  the  Irish  seas  will  tie  snfflciaiit 
to  bar  all  trade  on  ike  west  o(  Seollaod.  The  Sctingest  phtoes  are 
between  Arran  and  the  eoast  of  Oalloway.  When  the  weather  Is 
fall  there  is  an  eiceilent  mad  in  OaUaway  ealled  Leekyen,  and 
another  in  Arraa,  called  I^mlaah,  cr  tha  Heiy  lalaDd,  whete  they 
may  ride  in  saMy,  Hut  ii  all  I  ibaU  mr  ngwwiing  Ik*  baniaf 
UMmottiade." 


majesty's  castle  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  a   most 
shamdul  thing  it  should  have  been  so  neglected. 
I  cannot  promise  that  it  shall  be  defended,  yet  I 
hope  that  they  shall  not  take  it  but  by  an  hostile 
act.    Some  few  men  I  have  stolen  in,  but,  as  yet, 
cannot  get  one  musket  put  there,  nor  one  yarn  of 
match.     I  have  trusted,  for  a  time,  the  same  man 
tJiat  was  in  it,  and  perhaps  your  majesty  will  think 
this  strange  that  I  have  done  so;    yet  necessity 
forced  me  to  it.     For  thither  Ruthven  would  not 
go  without  arms  and  ammuoition;  and,  indeed,  he 
is -not  to  be  blamed  therefore:  but.  Sir,  I  Imve 
that  in  working,  that,  if  I  can  accompliah,  u«y. 
for  a  time,  secure  that  place.    And  for  my  trustmg 
that  man,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  he  deceive 
me,  we  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  when  i? 
was  in  Lord  Marr's  hands ;  safe  only  for  the  giring 
him  2000/.,  which,  if  lost  by  the  default  of  him 
whom  I  have  trusted,  your  majesty  shall  not  be 
burdened  by  the  payment  of  this  money,  for  I  de- 
serve to  lose  it  for  my  confidence.    He  is  no  Cove- 
nanter, and  hath  solemnly  sworn  to  me  to  lose  his 
life  before  he  quit  it.    As  for  Dunbritton  [Dunbar- 
ton],  the  way  is  easy  to  put  as  many  men  there  as 
you  please,  vrith  victual   and  ammunition  ;  from 
Ireland  they  must  come,  and  at  the  castle  they  must 
land :  one  hundred  men  will  be  sufficient,  provided 
with  ammunition  and  victual  for  three  months; 
and  the  sooner  this  be  done  the  better.   Thus,  Sir, 
your  majesty  hath  the  humble  opinion  of  what  I 
ooDCeive  of  the  afiTairs  of  the  kingdom.    What  I 
have  said  I  humbly  submit  to  your  majesty.    I 
have  now  only  this  one  suit  to  ""your  majesty,  that 
if  my  sons  live  they  may  be  bred  in  England,  and 
made  happy  by  service  in  the  court;  and  if  they 
prove  not  loyal  to  the  crown,  my  curse  be  on 
them.     I  wish  my  daughters  be  nevermarried  in 
Scotland.    I  humbly  recommend  my  brother  to 
your  favour.*" 

The  morning  after  writing  this  very  un-Scottish 
letter  to  the  king,  Hamilton   summoned  the  lords 
of  the  council  and  told  them,  vrith  very  little  pe- 
riphrasis, that  he  was   necessitated  to    dissolve 
the  assembly,  and  then  tried  hard  to  make  them 
all  concur  vrith  him  as  to  the  necessity.    The 
Earl    of  Argyle    asked   if  he,  the  lord    com- 
missioner, was  to  desire  the  Scottish  cotincil's 
approbation  of  what  he  intended,  or  not?    The 
marquess  replied  that  his  instructions  from  hia 
master  were  clear  and  positive,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  permit  any  debate  as  to 
what  he  should  do  or  not  do,  but  he  only  desired 
their  concurrence  and  adrice  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it.    After  two  hours  of  discourse,  which  eli- 
cited no  dear  advice  from  any  member   of  the 
council,  he  proceeded  to  the  church  where  the' 
assembly  sat.    There  he  remained  for  some  time  a 
silent  vritaess  of  their  debates;    but  when  they 
were  about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  that 
assembly  was  not  free  and  perfect,  notwithstandinaj 
the  bishops'  protest,  knowing  well  how  the  vo^ 
would  tun,  he  suddenly  rose  up,  and,  in  a  speech 
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d  gmt  lengiih  and  oomideraUe  eloquence — ^not 
wholly  destitate  of  home-truthii — in  hw  iiiajesty*li 
name,  dissolved  them,  and  forbade  their  fujrtber 
pioceediogs,  under  paia  of  treason.  Hendcraon, 
the  modoatoT,  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  told  hia 
that  they  were  sorry  he  was  going  to  leave  than, 
but  their  ccmaciences  bore  them  witness  they  had 
done  nothing  amiss,  and  therefore  they  would  sot 
desert  the  work  of  God ;  albeit,  "  in  its  due  Ikie 
and  subordination  they  acknowledged  their  du^  of 
obedience  to  the  long."  Hamilton  then  hastened 
back  to  the  cn«"   "  ^"t'  of  Argyk  told  him 

in  «•*:  ■■^■-  •«»>dd  take  the  covenant 

1  assembly  ;  bat  most  of  the  caun* 
^  «^d  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 

""  inarqness;  and  yet  he  durst  not  olGer  to  their 
signature  the  proclamatioa  for  dissolving  the 
assembly,  for  fear  of  a  refusal,  '*  net  having,  tried 
them  all  in  it  beforehand."  The  next  morning, 
however,  he  got  them  all  to  sign  it,  except  Argyk, 
and  then  sent  it  to  be  read  at  the  market-cross  at 
Glasgow.  But  again  the  Covenantesa  were  ready 
with  Uteir  protest,  which  was  read  and  affixed  im- 
mediately after  it.  "  The  Protestation  of  the  ge- 
neral aasemUy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,"  as  the 
document  was  called,  stated  that  his  grace,  bis 
sacred  maje8t3r'8  commissioner,  h«d  never  allowed 
any  freedom  to  the  assembly,  competent  to  it,  to 
the  word  of  Giod,  to  the  acts  and  practice  of  this 
church,  or  to  his  majesty's  summons;  but  had 
laboured  to  restrain  the  same  by  protesting  against 
all  the  acts  msde  therein,  and  against  the  oonstitu- 
tion  thereof  by  such  members  as  by  all  law,  reason, 
and  custom  bad  ever  been  admitted  to  their  free 
asseasblies.  After  a  deal  of  assertion  and  reason' 
ii^  of  the  same  kind,  the  protesters  declared  that  if 
the  commissioner,  bis  grace,  should  depart  and 
leave  this  church  and  kingdom  in  the  present  dia- 
Older,  it  was  both  lawfiil  and  necessary,  notwith- 
ttanding  his  dissolution,  for  the  assembly  to  continue 
to  sit  till  they  had  tried,  judged,  and  censured  all 
bygone  evils ;  that,  accordingly,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  sit;  and  that  their  assoubly  was  and 
should  be  esteemed  and  obeyed  as  a  most  lawful, 
fiill,  and  free  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  all  acts,  sentences,  censures,  &c.,  passed 
by  it  should  be  obeyed  by  all  the  subjects  of  the 
kujgdom,  and  all  the  members  of  the  true  church. 
Hanailton  now  urged  the  king  to  complete  his 
jaeparations.  Laud,  however,  in  a  letter,  dated  the 
'ith  of  December,  told  him  that  "  the  jealousies  of 
pving  the  Covenautera  mnbrage  too  soon  had 
n^e  prepa^ptions  so  late,"  but  that  he,  the  arch- 
bishop, had  called,  and  was  daily  calling  upon  his 
majesty  to  make  more  haste.  Laud  was  fiirious 
against  the  assembly.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  wore 
there  more  gross  absurdities,  nor  half  so  many,  in 
so  abort  a  time  committed  in  any  public  meeting ; 
and,  for  a  national  assembly,  never  did  the  church 
of  Cbrist  see  the  like."  After  thanking  his  grace 
far  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  persons  of  two 
btahcnta  whom  he  had  secretly  conveyed  to  Hamil- 
ton  Castle,  and  condoling  with  him  on  his  own 


great  peril  fifom  the  inexpresstMe  lurj^  of  the  iScot- 
tish  pcof^  Land  adds,  ^  Bat  I  trust  in  God  he 
wall  preserve  yoo,  and  by  your  great  patience, 
wisdom,  and  mduetry,  aK  his  majesty's  affisirs  in 
a  ri^  pasture  once  again ;  which,  if  I  might  Uve 
to  see,  I  would  be  ^ad  to  sing  my  Nunc  di- 
mitiu."* 

MeaowfaSe  the  issanbly  oob^ued  its  prosecu' 
tioB  of  the  bishops.  Upon  the  departure  of 
Hamilton,  the  £nl  of  Argyle  openly  declared  him- 
self their  head,  and  sat  constantly  with  them  in 
the  assemUy,  not  as  a  member,  bat  as  their  ehief 
director.  In  brief  time  they  condemned  all  the 
Arminian  tenets  whatsoever, — declared  episcopal 
government  to  be  abolished  for  ever,~and  passed 
many  other  acts  of  equally  sweeping  character. 
Not  satined  with  merely  depriving  the  bishops, 
they  excommunicated  tM  greater  part  of  them, 
together  with  the  few  preadiers  that  adhered  to 
thent,  and  all  their  fautoTS  or  abettors.  The  down- 
fall of  episcopacy,  in  a  political  sense,  v^as  ac- 
ceptable to  ev«T  patriot  in  Scotland,  for  Charles 
and  hia  fsther  had  contrived  to  centre  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  the  pariiament  in  the  bishops. 
For  example,  eight  of  tiiem  were  what  were  called 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  having  power  to  choose 
eight  of  the  nobility  whom  they  knew  to  be  most 
"  addicted  to  his  majesty,"  and  these  sixteen  had 
the  power  of  dwosing  all  the  rest,  so  that  all 
depended  upon  the  bishops  as  the  bishops  de- 
pnided  upon  the  king.f  It  was  on  this  ground, 
perhaps,  more  than  upon  any  other,  that  the 
nobility  made  their  decided  stand  against  prelacy. 
In  spite  of  Hamilton's  real  or  affected  dread  of 
assassination,  the  Covenanters  quietly  allowed  him 
to  return  to  England,  whither  he  went  to  direct  the 
hostile  preparations  against  them.  Charles  thun- 
dered out  fresh  proclamations,  annulling  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly,  which  were  met,  as 
usual,  by  counter-protests.  Nor  were  the  Cove- 
nanters slower  than  the  king  in  their  military  pre- 
parations. As  early  as  the  month  of  July  they 
had  made  a  magazine  of  pikes,  halberts,  and 
muskets.  Early  in  December  it  was  known  that 
one  Barnes,  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  had  brought 
some  QOOO  muskets  out  of  Holland :  the  ship 
which  carried  these  arms  was  stopped  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the  King 
of  France,  the  loving  brother  of  Charles's  qtieen, 
got  the  vessel  freed  and  sent  to  a  French  port,  as 
if  the  muskets  were  for  his  own  use,  and,  from  the 
French  port,  ship  and  arms  were  forwarded  to 
Leith.  **  It  is  strange,*'  says  the  reporter  of  these 
facts,  "  if  his  majesty  of  France,  or  any  prince, 
should  further  the  armii^  of  subjects  against  their 
prince."!  But,  if  strange,  it  was  not  rare,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  felt  like  a  spider  every 
line  or  thread  of  the  political  web  woven  over 

•  Biuhwartk— Ib  hb  latter  Lud  nji,  qtuilatly,  ditt  Kr.  kin- 
aodrr  Uminwa, '  who  wast  aU  tliU  wbil*  Ibr  i  q>IM  md  weH^api- 
litad  mftn,  hatb  showed  himaelf  a^moit  violent  and  paivlonate  man, 
•nd  a  BodMator  vithoiit  aoderatiaa." 
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Europe,  had  strong  reasons  for  finding  Charles 
employment  at  home.  It  is  indeed  prored  that, 
from  a  very  early  stage  of  these  troubles,  he 
cautiously  but  eagerly  offered  some  of  the  Scots 
assistance.  But  their  best  strength  was  in  the 
aeal  of  their  own  preachers  and  the  steady  deter- 
mination of  their  own  hearts,  which  would  have 
been  most  noble  and  glorious  but  for  the  admixture 
of  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  and  no  small  propor- 
tion of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  The  artillery  of  the 
kirk  was  loader  than  that  of  armies.  One  minister 
of  repute  declared  that  all  Scotsmen  who  had  not 
subscribed  the  covenant  were  atheists ;  another  in 
his  sermon  wished  that  he  and  all  the  bishops 
were  at  sea  together  in  a  rotten  boat,  for  he  could 
be  content  to  lose  his  own  life  so  that  the  priests 
of  Baal  should  perish ;  another  preached  that,  as 
their  author,  God,  was  never  diverted  from  his 
chosen  people  until  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  were 
hanged  up  before  the  Lord  in  Gideon,  so  the 
wrath  of  God  would  never  depart  from  the  Scots 
till  their  twice  seven  bishops  were  hanged  up 
before  the  Lord  there ;  another  declared  that  the 
bloodiest  and  sharpest  war  was  to  be  endured 
rather  than  die  least  error  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. They  refused  the  communion  to  such  as 
bad  not  subscribed  their  covenant,  nor  would  they 
ptrmit  baptism  to  be  administered  by  any  but 
ministers  of  their  own  body.  At  the  same  time 
the.  supreme  Table,  or  committee  in  Edinburgh, 
issued  Its  instructions  to  the  provincial  Tables  and 
presbyteries,  all  so  thoroughly  organized  that  the 
business  was  transacted  with  more  than  the  re- 
gularity of  an  old  government ;  every  man  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms  was  taught  the  use  of  Aem, 
drilled,  and  trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  the 
Scottish  officers,  whom  poverty  or  love  of  adven- 
ture, or  the  religions  enthusiasm,  had  carried 
abroad  to  fight  for  the  Dutch,  for  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  for  the  glorious  Swede — the  men  who 
had  grown  grey  in  arms,  who  had  witnessed  and 
contributed  to  the  dazzling  victories  of  the  Lion  of 
the  North — hastened  back  to  their  native  hilh  and 
gave  all  the  weight  of  their  military  experience  to 
the  popular  party.  The  article  in  which  Scotland 
had  ever  been  most  deficient  was  money ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  excited  by  their  preachers, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  gave  in 
voluntary  donations;  Sie  nobility  in  many  in- 
stances sent  their  plate  to  be  coined ;  the  mer- 
chants settled  in  foreign  countries,  particulariy  in 
France  and  Holland,  remitted  specie,  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  arms.  The  worldly  wise  among  them 
suggested  that  aid  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Lutheran  princes  of  Germany, — from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain;  but  the  preachers  and  the 
godly  declared  that  it  would  be  refusing  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  leaning  to  the  broken  reed 
of  Egypt,  to  accept  assistance  from  heretics  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Still,  however,  some  of  the 
leaders  thought  that  some  French  money  would  do 
no  harm  to  the  cause,  and  it  was  secretly  arranged 
with  Richelieu  that  the  French  ambassador  at 


London  should  pay  100,000  crowns  to  General 
Ijeslie,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  commander- 
in-chief. 

A.D.  1639.— And  in  what  state  were  the  finances 
and  the  other  means  of  the  king?    We  are  uAd 
very  clearly  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Wentworth,  and  dated  in  the 
month  of  January : — **  I  assure  your  lordship,  to 
my  understanding,  with  sorrow  I  apeak  it,  we  are 
altogether  in  as  ill  a  posture  to  invMe  others  or  to 
defend  ourselves  as  we  were  a  twelvemonth  since, 
which  is  more  than  any  man  can  imagine  that  is 
not  an  eye-witness  of  it.    The  di8co»i(fiite,'«ere  at 
home  do  rather  increase  than  lessen,  ^/.k/rusting ' 
no  course  taken  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaniye 
The  king's  coffers  were  never  emptier  than  at  d»ig 
time,  and  to  us  that  have  the  honour  to  be  near 
about  him,  no  way  is  yet  known  how  he  will  find 
means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war  without 
the  help  of  his  people.  ...  In  a  word,  I  few  the 
ways  we  run  will  not  prevent  the  evils  that  direaten 
us.*'*  Cottington  before  this  had  told  Wentworth — 
"  We  are  almost  certain  it  will  come  to  a  war,  and 
that  a  defensive  one  <m  our  side,  and  how  we  sliall 
defend  ourselves  without  money  is  not  under  my 
cap.    My  lord,  assure  yoursdf  they  do  believe 
fhey  shall  make  a  conquest  of  us,  and  that  an  easy 
one;  they  apeak  loud,  yea,  even  they  that  are 
here,  and  do  despise  us  beyond  measure.     No 
course  is  taken  for  levying  of  money,  the  king  will 
not  hear  of  a  parliament,  and  he  is  told  by  a  com- 
mittee of  learned  men  that  there  is  no  other  way.** 
By  the  beginning  of  the  year  Charles  bad  named 
his  captains  and  general-t^cers,  had  issued  orders 
to  the  lords-lieutenants  to  muster  the  trained  Ixuads 
of  their  several  cotmties,  had  borrowed  money 
firom  all  that  would  lend,  had  suspended  the  pay- 
ment of  all  pensions   and  allowances.     On    the 
15th  of  February   he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
nobility,  telling  them  that  the  late  disorders  in 
Scotland,  begun  upon  pretence  of  religion,    but 
raised  by  fiictious  spirits  and  fomented  by  some 
few  treacherous,  ill-afiected  persons,  whose   aim 
was,  by  troubling  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  to 
work  their  own  particular  ends  and  shake  off  all 
monarchical  government,  Was  now  gromi  to  such 
a  height  that  he  had  reason  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration the  defence  and  safety  of  his  kingdom  of 
England;  that  therefore,  upon  consultation  with 
his  privy  council  (he  did  not  even  name  a  parlia- 
ment), he  had  resolved  to  repair  in  his  own  royal 
person  to  the  northern  parts  of  this  his  kingdom, 
to  resist  any  invasion  that  might  ht^pen.     AAex 
mentioning  the  directions  he  had  given  for   the 
levymg  of  a  considerable  army  to  attend  him  in 
this  expedition,  he  added,  "  And    withal    [we] 
hereby  do  require  you  to  attend  our  royal  person 
and  standard  at  our  city  of  York,  on  the  Ist  day  of 
April  next  ensuing,  with  such  equipage  and  such 
forces  as  your  birth,  honour,  and  interest  in   the 
commonalty  doth  oblige  you  to,  &c.    And  we  do, 
and  have  reason  to  expect  hom  you  a  perfinnumce 
*  Stnffind  LcttMi. 
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liereof,  and  tl^se  out  letters  shall  be  as  sufficient 
and  effectual  a  warrant  and  discharge  unto  you  to 
pit  yourself  and  such  as  shall  attend  you,  into 
urns  and  order  as  aforesaid,  as  if  you  were 
tnitborized  thereunto  under  ova  great  seal  of  Eng' 
land."*  He  made  an  attempt  through  the  agency 
of  Colonel  Gage  to  procure  a  foreign  array  of  6000 
foot  and  400  horse  from  the  archduke,  in  return 
for  which  he  engaged  to  permit  the  raising  an- 
Biully  in  Ireland  recruits  for  the  armies  of  Spain ; 
bat  this  negotiation  failed  because  the  archduke 
could  not  spare  so  many  disciplined  troops.  He 
called  upon  the  judges  and  lawyersf  and  servants 
of  the  crown  to  contribute  to  die  expenses  of  the 
war  out  of  their  salaries ;  and  he  required  from 
miny  of  the  gentry  payments  to  excuse  their  per- 
KMul  attendance  in  the  campaign.  The  clergy  of 
the  establishment  were  tolerably  liberal, — in  some 
places  exceedingly  so, — I  for  they  considered  the 
war,  which  some  irreverently  called  a  war  about 
lawn  sleeves,  a  holy  war ;  and  they  felt  that  it  in- 
rdved  the  not  unimportant  question,  whether  they 
or  the  Puritans  should  hold  the  livings  and  the 
aupremacy  of  England.  The  name  of  every  clergy- 
man who  refused  or  was  unable  to  contribute  was 
especially  certified  and  returned  to  Archbishop 
Laud.  And  while  Laud  and  the  king  called  upon 
the  clei^  and  all  good  Protestants,  the  queen 
odkd  upon  all  the  English  Catholics.  "We," 
Hid  Henrietta  Maria,  in  a  sort  of  public  proclama- 
tkm  to  those  of  her  religion,  in  which  the  regal 
^le  was  assumed  in  all  its  forms,  "  have  so  good 
a  behef  in  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  majesty's 
Catholic  subjects  as  we  doubt  not  but  upon  this 
oocadon  that  hath  called  his  majesty  into  the 
noitbem  parts,  for  the  defence  of  his  honour  and 
dominions,  they  will  express  themselves  so  af- 
fected as  we  have  always  represented  them  to  his 
nqesty.  So  in  this  common  con^nt,  which  hath 
appeared  in  the  nobility,  judges,  gentry,  and  others, 
t»  furward  his  majesty's  service  by  their  persons 
aid  estates,  we  have  made  no  difiBculty  to  answer 
bi  the  same  correspondency  in  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects as  Catholics,  notwithstanding  they  all  had 
ifaeady  concurred  to  this  his  majesty's  service, 
acnifding  to  the  quaUties  whereof  they  are,  when 
tthtn  of  the  same  quality  were  called  upon ;  for 
K  faeUere  that  it  became  us,  who  have  been  so 
ifca  interested  in  the  solicitation  of  their  benefits. 


1 1W  csauibataon  of  tbe  doctors  of  civil  law  at  Doctors*  Com- 
!■%  aa  appealed  by  several  notes  under  Sir  John  Lamhe'i  own 
iB^ftliad  mmnag  hia  writings,  amounted  to  671'.  13t.  id.  paid  in. 

|m>  <4ctnr  at  Bedlbrd  were  lound  to  be  *'  willing  to  rontribute 
■NBA  aa  «■•  pioponodad.  The  poorest  that  eare  anything  at  all 
■*■•  las  ttiui  3s.  lOii.  ia  the  ponnd.  without  deducting  of  tentha : 
inaal  (are  4s.  some  6t.,  some  fi>.  in  tbe  poand."  "  t  doubt  not," 
MpBk,J«ha  foeUiogton.  who  eommaoieatea  this  inteUigenoe  to 
■i  Ma  X.a^b«,  "  bat  the  clergy  of  England  wilt  teach  the  mi- 
Mtaa  af  Scotland  .duty  aad  obedience  ;  and  if  their  laity  will  be 
ft*  like  b]F  oora,  hIa  majesty,  I  hope,  will  have  a  royal  aod 
as  into  SooUand.  which  God  grant."  The  wolthy  Doc- 
Ad  not  neglect  this  occasion  of  preising  for  his  own 
■ft  the  ebnrch.  and  that  also  of  his  md  acqa^nt- 
good  frieod  Dr.  Micklethwnit.  if  it  might  please  God 
be  better  acconunodated.  "  No  parsonage  of  fing- 
"  eonld  fit  me  better  Ibao  Sandy :  it  is  of  good  value, 
me  oat  of  this  comer,  where  my  stirring  Ibr  church 
haa  ■•  leas  acceptable  with  aome  great  hands." — iiasA- 

in. 


to  show  ourselves  now  in  the  permiMlon  of  their 
gratitudes.  .  .  .  We  have  thought  fit  (to  the  end 
that  this  our  desire  may  be  the  more  public  and 
the  more  authorized)  hereby  to  give  you  commis- 
sion and  direction  to  distribute  copies  under  your 
hand  of  this  testification  thereof  unto  those  that 
have  met  in  London  by  our  direction  about  this 
business,  and  unto  the  several  collectors  of  every 
county.  And  as  we  presume  the  sum  they  will 
raise  will  not  be  unworthy  our  presenting  to  the 
king,  so  shall  we  be  very  sensible  of  it,  as  a  parti- 
cular respect  to  ourselves,  and  will  endeavour,  in 
the  most  efficacious  manner  we  can,  to  improve 
the  merit  of  it,  and  to  remove  any.  apprehension  of 
prejudices  that  any  (who  shall  employ  themselves 
towards  the  success  of  this  business)  may  conceive 
by  this ;  and  be  assured  that  we  will  secure  them 
from  all  such  objected  inconveniences.  And  we 
are  very  confident  that  this  our  first  recommend- 
ation will  be  so  complied  withal  as  may  not  only 
afford  us  particular  satisfaction,  but  also  facilita- 
tion towards  their  own  advantages."*  How  soon 
this  circular  was  known  to  the  Puritans  does  not 
appear,  but  it  was  probably  discovered  by  them 
immediately.  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated 
to  increase  their  indignation  and  fury,  and  their 
old  jealousies  of  the  queen.  We  have  already 
shown  how  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Puritans 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  becoming  patriots. 
The  latter  were  exceedingly  well  inclmed  to  assist 
the  king  against  the  Scots,  and,  disregarding  the 
danger  they  thereby  incurred,  they  held  a  public 
meeting  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending all  their  brethren  to  subsciibe.  The 
pope's  nuncio  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  thus 
more  than  ever  gave  a  papistical  character  to  the 
war. 

Charles,  though  himself  a  bom  Scot,  seems  to 
have  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
revive  those  national  jealousies  and  animosities 
which,  fur  so  many  centuries,  had  kept  the  coun- 
tries near  the  borders  wet  vrith  blood :  but  he  was 
mistaken, — the  rehgious  feeling  triumphed  over 
the  national  one ;  and  every  Englishman  that  dis- 
liked Laud  and  Arminianism  looked  upon  every 
Covenanter  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother  confessor,  as 
a  brother  in  Christ.  In  vain  were  royal  procla- 
mations issued  to  show  that  the  Scots  were 
traitors,  rebels, — that  their  object  was  to  uproot 
monarchy, — to  insult,  invade,  and  plunder  the 
good  and  plentiful  land  of  England.  The  secret 
correspondence  established  between  the  Covenant- 
ers and  the  English  patriots  became  closer  and 
more  active  than  ever :  the  Scots  had  friends  and 
agents  in  London,  in  all  the  counties,  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  very  court :  their  coimter  proclamations 
were  circulated  throughout  England;  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  general  assembly,  in  council,  and 
in  the  field,  were  all  reported  in  the  minutest  de- 
tail to  patient  and  sympathising  auditors.f    The 

•  Kushwotth. 

t  "  Their  remonstFaaces,  declarations,  and  pamphlets  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  emisaaik*  aad  a(eata  iniiauated  ioto  the  compaay 
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silenced  ministera — silent  no  longer — proclaimed 
that  the  Scots  had  begun  the  good  fight ;  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  English  subject  that  loved 
liberty  and  the  true  religion,  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  instead  of  opposing  them.  Nor 
were  Charles's  endeavours  to  sow  dissensions 
among  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  taken  the 
covenant  attended  with  much  more  success.  Even 
EngUsh  gold  lost  its  value  in  their  eyes  when  put 
in  the  scale  with  religion ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered Chaiies  had  not  much  gold  to  give.  We 
possess  many  remarkable  papers,  both  of  a  public 
and  private  nature,  in  which  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  exhort  the  nobility  to  firmness  and  una- 
nimity, and  the  nobles  exhort  one  another  to  con- 
stancy in  this  great  cause ;  but,  perhaps,  though 
many  of  them  are  written  with  extraordinary  power 
and  eloquence,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
exhortatory  letter  from  the  Laird  of  Wariston  to 
Lord  Johnston.  It  appears  that  the  Lord  Johnston 
had  been  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  cause, — ^had 
shunned  *'  either  to  meat  or  meal"  with  the  Cove- 
nanters after  frequent  invitations ;  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that,  as  he  was  going  to  court,  he  might 
be  won  upon  to  swear  to  the  king's  confession  of 
faith.  «'  If,"  says  Wariston,  "you  take  this  oath, 
then  you  renounce  the  covenant  with  God ;  you 
draw  down  his  vengeance  visibly  upon  you,  your 
house  and  your  name,  good  fame,  yourself  and 
your  poster!^,  with  that  stigmatizing  blot  and 
blunder  of  a  traitor  to  your  religion,  the  kirk,  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  Uiis  kingdom ;  you  wUl  be 
infamous  in  all  stories,  and  contemned  both  athome 
and  abroad,  whereof  I  am  very  confident  you  abhor 
the  very  thought  worse  nor  [than]  death.  Mistake 
not  my  forewarning  you  of  these  consequences,  as  if 
I  believed  your  lordship  would  fall  in  them,  for  1 
protest  I  am  not  capable,  as  yet,  of  such  an  ima- 
gination :  but  yon  know  my  licence  and  liberty  to 
be  free,  in  this  business,  with  all  I  love  and 
respect;  and  therefore  I  would  seriously,  from  the 
earnest  desire  of  my  heart  to  your  welfare  and 
good  name,  advise  your  lordship  not  to  make  this 
voyage,  in  this  way,  after  such  dryness  with  the 
lords,  and  such  suspicions  amongst  the  people. 
But  if  really  your  lordship's  particular  enforceUi 
you,  then  rather  do  nobly,  as  my  noble  Lord  of 
Montrose  has  done ;  who,  having  received  a  letter 
from  the  kmg  himself  to  go  up  with  diligence  to 
his  court,  convened  some  of  the  nobiUty,  showed 
unto  them  both  his  particular  affairs  and  the  king's 
command,  and  that  according  to  his  covenant  of 
following  the  common  resolution,  and  eschewing 
all  appearances  of  divisive  motion,  nobly  hath 
resolved  to  follow  their  counsel,  and  has  gone  home 
to  his  own  house,  and  will  not  go  to  court  at  all. 

I  do  faithfully  counsel  you,  and  really 

forewarn  you,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God, 

afanwhowneintDy  «mjdiaeoalnitadorf*Uedal«be  fnotMof 
of  the  lUta  of  Bngland.  The  (lentlemeii  who  had  ben  tanptiioiied 
Ibr  the  loan,  or  dUtraiBed  forthe  ship-monejr,  or mhetwiae  diaobliged, 
had  applications  made  to  them  ftom  the  dovenanten^  and  aeereUy 
AiToarm  and  assttted  their  deatgnK  t  ao  did  many  other*,  especiaUy 
thoie  inclined  to  the  Pmbyterian  Euiemment,  or  wh«B  the  pablie 
proceediogi  Iwd  *n;wi>e  iitttMei.—frhiUliKk.  I 
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hefore  whom  your  lordship  and  I  wiH  both  answer, 
that,  as  you  love  your  own  soul,  your  name,  your 
state,  your  country  and  religion,  .you  neither  by 
word,  oath,  nor  writ  undertake  either  to  assist  the 
king  in  this  his  course  against  your  fellow  Cove- 
nanters, whom,  by  your  solemn  oath,  you  are 
obliged  to  maintain ;  or  else  to  lie  by,  and  not  to 
assist  them  in  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberty  against  foreign  and  intestine  mvasion, 
which  you  are  botmd  before  God  to  do,  and  entered 
in;  and  if  you  do  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion (which  are  alike  before  God  and  in  the  Cove- 
nant) thus  prejudice  yourself,  remember  a  true 
and  faithful,  albeit  a  plain  and  outspoken  friend 
forewarned  and  foretold  your  lordship  that  Christ 
will  be  seen  to  crush  and  trample  under  his  foot 
more  visibly  those  that  thus  betray  him  nor  [dian] 
these  that  aye  have  opposed  him,  especially  seeing 
that  their  desertion  gives  courage,  life,  being,  ana 
rejuvation ;  and  that  you  will  find  it  so,  in  yout 
own  sensible  experience,  here  and  hereafter,  when 
even  this  forewarning  of  you  shall  stand  up  in 
judgment  betwixt  you  and  me,  as  the  discharge  of 
my  duty  of  a  trusty  friend,  and  as  the  aggravation 
of  your  conviction.  My  lord,  again  let  me  say,  be 
not  oflFended  with  this  my  freedom  on  the  one  part, 
seeing  I  am  really  engaged  by  oft  answering  for 
you,  as  I  will  yet  continue,  till  you  break  under, 
and  so  break  my  credit  with  them ;  so,  on  the 
other,  let  them  not  deceive  you  either  with  pre- 
tence of  reason ;  for  I,  who  am  the  weakest  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  offer  me,  upon  my  head,  to 
justify,  in  writ  or  print,  all  our  proceedings  in 
assembly  and  parliament,  from  the  principles  of 
our  late,  our  old  acts  of  parliament,  from,  the 
records  of  parliament,  from  all  processes  of  parlia- 
ment, in  all  our  historians,  from  the  hooka  of 
council,  assembly,  and  session,  which  are  all  the 
best  warrants  of  our  actions  in  this  kingdom,  if 
either  in  writ  or  print  they  will  set  down  their 
objections.  Your  lordship  knows  I  am  no  brag- 
gadocio  And  albeit  all  the  lords  of  Fire, 

Lothian,  and  the  West,  would  concur  in  defection 
with  these  in  the  North  and  the  South,  I  make 
not  question  but  the  great  God,  the  patron  of  this 
work,  will  trample  them  down,  and  erect  over  their 
bellies  the  trophies  of  his  victory.  God  has  said 
it,  and  he  will  perform  it.  Antichrist  shall  fkll, 
and  Christ  rise ;  none  shall  hold  the  one  up  or  the 
other  down.  It  shall  be  seen,  even  it  shaU  be. 
seen  in  this  world,  that  the  Lord  will  fight  for  his 
people,  and  rather  work  miracles  before  he  desert 
them,  and  suffer  his  work  to  be  destroyeti  Neither 
let  us  be  deceived  vrith  vain  brags  of  English  faces 
—we  saw  what  they  were  before;  they  will  not 
really  ever  be  so  great  agam ;  and  albeit  they  were, 
took  not  God  boA  heart  and  hand  from  them  ? 
Neither  be  deluded  with  their  suggestions,  that 
this  nobleman  will  fall  away,  and  mat  man  wriW 
turn  unto  the  king;  that  has  been  aye  their  policy, 
to  draw  the  party  himself  away.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  every  one  of  us  be  sure  of  himself  and  w&rr 
and  encourage  one  another;  and  God,  who  iaxii 
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oar  hearto  and  our  hands  tog^er,  will  be  found 
to  Iceep  the  knot  he  fastened  with  his  own  Land. 
Neither  be  deceived  with  great  hopes  there  ;  non 
kabent,  neither  is  this  a  time  for  giving.  They 
mxj  well  love  the  treason,  they  will  never  love  the 
traitor,  but  even  in  thdr  own  hearts  they  will 
ibhor,  unrespect,  contemn,  and  condemn  them; 
ai,  on  the  other  part,  I  am  persuaded  God  will  be 
seen  ever  even  Ib  Uiis  to  perform  his  promise, 
hnorantes  me  honorabo,  and  will  build  their 
Imsu,  who  hazard  themselves  and  their  house  for 
the  Wlding  of  his  house."* 

It  was  the  burning  zeal  and  eloquence  of  men 
like  these  that  kept  the  covenant  together,  and  that 
impelled  the  people  to  daring  and  extreme  acts. 
Wjtbout  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  king,  they  fell 
upop  every  castle  and  stronghold  he  possessed  in 
Scothmd,  and  took  them  all  vrith  the  exception  of 
Caerlaverock.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March, 
hdm  Charles  bad  begun  his  journey  to  York, 
Goeial  Leslie,  with  a  ^ousand  musqueteers,  sur- 
prited  and  took  Edinburgh  Castle  without  losing 
a  angle  man.  On  the  next  day  Dunbarton  Castle, 
Ik  second,  or  rather,  in  strength,  the  first  fortress 
of  the  kingdom,  was  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of 
the  town,  a  zealous  Covenanter;  and  the  castle  of 
Dalkeith,  wherein  were  lodged  the  regalia,  together 
lith  a  store  of  ammunition  and  arms,  was  surren- 
dered by  Traquair,  the  lord  treasurer,  "who  was 
DO  soldier  nor  expert  in  military  capitulations,"  and 
viio  was  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  left  alone, 
vithout  the  help  either  of  countenance  ca*  advice; 
"kwai  none  daring  so  much  as  appear  to  give 
advice  in  an3rtlung  that  might  seem  against  the 
CoTenanters."t  The  people,  who  were  chiefly  led 
m  this  enterprise  by  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Bal- 
Bierino,  seized  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  and 
carried  them  away  in  great  joy  and  triumph, — 
Traqnair  admits,  with  dl  the  reverence  they  could 
>W, — and  deposited  them  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
The  Marquess  of  Huntley,  who  had  undertaken  to 
xniR  all  the  North  for  the  king,  had  risen  in 
onu;  but  7000  men  collected  from  the  counties 
VB  the  Tay,  and  commanded  by  Leslie  and 
Uantnae,  soon  overthrew  him.  Leslie  forced  the 
encnant  upon  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
nttmed  to  Edinburgh,  carrying  Huntley  with  him 
aaa  hostage.  TheMarquess  of  Hamilton  was  sent 
iato  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  considerable  fleet 
■d  5000  land  troops.  He  had  eng^ed  to  take 
Lnhjthe  port  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  Covenanters, 
•cfl  aware  of  his  coming,  had  prepared  him  a  hot 
Kceiition.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  had  been 
■■»  neglected :  now  volunteers  of  all  ranks  hur- 
j*i  to  repair  them ;  men  of  the  noblest  birth 
irted  like  masons  on  the  bastions,  and  ladies 
Muted  them  in  carrying  materials.  "When  Ha- 
■ahon  speared,  Leith  was  safe,  and  so  was  the 
o^iitil,  at  least  on  that  side.  He  reconnoitered 
wh  aides  of  the  Frith,  but  saw  no  hopes  of  effect- 
iigalaadiug  anywhere,  for  20,000  armed  men  were 
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distributed  along  the  coasts,  the  sea-ports  and  inlets 
were  protected  by  batteries,  and  he  was  soon  fain 
to  land  his  troops,  which  had  already  become  very 
sickly  and  very  mutinous,  on  the  Isle  of  May  and 
the  other  islets  in  the  Frith,  where  there  were  no 
inhabitants,  no  enemies  to  encounter,  but  Solan 
geese  and  other  sea-fowl.  Here,  again,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  Hamilton  was 
betraying  the  king.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
he  was  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Covenanters, — that  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
mother,  herself  a  rigid  Covenanter,  which  caused 
the  rest  to  believe  that  the  son  of  such  a  mother 
would  do  them  no  harm.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  Hamilton,  who  had  never  shown  any  great 
military  talent,  and  who  was  leading  a  small  and 
wretched  force,  which  had  been  pressed  and  carried 
on  board  a  ship  as  soon  as  caught,  was  really  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  much  more  than  he  did. 
Even  my  lord  deputy  Wentworth  had  been  unable 
to  do  what  he  had  engaged  for, — ^nay,  he  could  not 
even  spare,  in  time,  500  musqueteers.  He  was 
terrified  at  the  notion  of  his  majesty's  going  in 
person  into  Scotland,  and  he  strongly  advised 
Charles  to  secure  Berwick  and  Carlisle  with  stroitg 
garrisons,  to  exercise  his  raw  troops  in  the  use  of 
arms,  to  cover  his  English  frontier,  and  by  all 
means  to  avoid  fighting  this  year.  But  there  were 
cases  in  which  Charles  would  not  be  advised  even 
by  Wentworth  :  he  had  resolved  to  chastise  imme- 
diately his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  on  the  2'Jth  of 
March,  the  simiversary  of  his  coronation,  he  began 
his  journey  northward,  travelling  in  a  coach  with 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Holland. 
On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  York,  where  the  nobi- 
lity attended  with  their  armed  Tetinues  according 
to  his  summons,  and  where  Sir  Thomas  Widder- 
ington,  the  recorder,  dehvered  to  him  a  most  fill- 
some  speech,  telling  him  that  he  had  established 
his  throne  upon  two  columns  of  diamond,  namely, 
piety  and  justice — the  one  of  which  gave  him  to 
God,  the  other  to  men, — and  that  all  his  subjects 
were  most  happy  between  the  two  columns.* 
"This  king's  good-nature,"  says  a  somewhat 
ill-natured  historian,  **  never  more  appeared  than 
in  his  necessities ;  so  that  when  he  came  to  York, 
by  proclamation  he  recalled  thirty-one  monopolies 
and  patents,  formerly  granted  by  him,  he  not  be- 
fore understanding  how  grievous  they  were  to  his 
subject8."t  Whitelodc  says  that  these  grants  and 
patents  which  Charles  had  formerly  passed,  to  die 
great  grievance  of  his  people,  were  mostly  in  favour 

*  Hen  follow!  a  Etlle  more  of  Widdeiinztoo's  panegyric  ^— "  Moet 
grutom  •■<!  dntd  Soranign,  be  giacianuy  pleued  to  pardon  Uiis 
•tay,  that  we,  the  least  and  meaneet  mote*  in  the  Innament  of  yotir 
majetty'e  goTemment,  thonld  thua  dare  to  cause  you  (our  bri|;ht  and 
glorions  ran)  to  stend:  give  u  leave,  who  are  the  members  of  this 
ancient  and  decayed  city,  to  make  known  unto  your  majesty  (even 

our  snn  Itself)  where  the  sun  now  stands The  births,  lives. 

and  deatln  of  emperors,  are  not  so  much  for  the  bonoor  of  Yorlc,  as 
that  King  Charles  was  once  Duke  of  York.  Yoor  very  royal  aspect 
■annouBta  onr  former  glory,  and  soatters  our  later  cloudA  .... 
T!m  beams  and  Uglltnings  of  those  eminent  virtues,  snblime  ^fts  and 
illuminations,  wherewith  you  an  endowed,  do  cast  su.  forcible  rcflee- 
tionsapontlieeyesofaUmen,  that  you  SU,  not  only  this  city,  tbit 
kingdom,  but  the  whole  nnivetse  wltji  splendour."— iiaiAit'orM, 

i  B.ColH>. 
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of  Scotchi&en>    He  aiao  at  Yoric  exacted  an  oath 
from  all  the  nobility  and  officers  about  him,  whe- 
Aer  Scotch  or  English,  that  they  virould  be  bithful 
and  obedient,  that  they  abfaocred  all  rebellions, 
dnd  more  especially  au^  as  rose  out  of  religion, 
and  that  they  had  not  and  wenkl  never  have  any 
eorrespondenoe  or  intelligence  with  the  rebellious 
Covenanters.     This  oath  \nis  taktii  by  all  except 
the  Lords  Saye  and  Beook,  who  poaitively  refused, 
in  Uie  king's  own  presence,  to  make  any  such  pro- 
testation, ofiensive  to  the  common  liberty.  Charles 
tfaonght  it'  best  to  dismiss  t^ent,  and  to  areqasie 
them  to  return  to  their  homes."    On  the  29th  <^ 
April  the  king  took  his  farewell  of  York,  telling 
the  recorder  and  the  municipal  authorities  in  set 
speech,  that  he  had  never  fbnnd  the  like  true  love 
from  thectty  of  London^  to  which  he  had  given  so 
many  iparks  of  his  iarour.     At  Durham  he  waa 
wieloomed  by  the  bishorp,  who  feasted  bia  majesty 
for  some  time.     At  Kewoastle  he  was  most  mu- 
nificently entertaoned  by  the  mayor  and .  mag>B» 
trates.     At  eiv«ryiesting>place  he  was  joined  by  a 
certain mnnber  of  horse  and  foot,  levied  in  those 
parts;  but  the  progress -was  more  iUustrioua  than 
the  mnreh,  and  the  soUdos  were  the  least  part  of 
the  army,  and  least  £onsidted  with.      From  the 
time  he  advanced  to  tharighA  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  encamped  with  his  army  in  an  opva  field  near 
Berwick,  some  days  were  spent  in  reviews  and  pa- 
rades, and  altercations  and  quaTrela  among  the 
leaders.      He  had  kfaoscQ  to  make  the  Barl  of 
Arundel,  the  bashaw,  his  general-—"  a  man,"  says 
Clarendon,  '^  who  was  ^ougbt  to  be  made  dioice 
of  for  bis  negative  qualities.     Ha  did  not  love  the 
Scots ;  he  did  not  love  the  Funitans ;  which  qua- 
Hfications  were  allayed  by  another  negative — he 
did  not  much  low  any  body  elaej  but  he  was  fit 
to  keep  die  state  of  it ;  and  fais  vadc  was  auoh  that 
no  man  would  deetine  the  serving  under  him."f 
lite  lieutenant-general  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  kingdom  and  the 
darling  of  the  soldiery.    The  Earl  of  H<dland,  "  a 
man  fitter  for  a  show  than  a  field,"  was  general  of 
the  horse.  The  latter  force  was  estimated  at  326Q, 
the  infantry  at  19,614,  without  counting  the  foot 
companies  under  Hamilton,  or  the  two  garrisons 
at  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  there  was  an  abuur 
dant  supply  of  warlike  stores  and  a  good  train  of 
artillery.     To  the  eye,  all  this  formed  an  imposing 
foree,  but  there  was  disaffection  and  contrariety  of 
opinion  at  head-quarters,  and  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  altogether  averse  to  the  war  and  to  the 
qrstem  which  had  produced  it.     On  the  otho:  side 
the  Scots  were  tmanimota,  and  Leslie,  as  a  com- 
mander, was  certainly  supccior  to  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish generals.     Having  aeeured  the  country  behind 
thetn,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  Borders,  and  on 
the  30th  of  May  he  took  up  a  position  within  a 
few  miles  of  Charles's  camp.    Thence,  that  the 
English  people  might  have  no  jealousy  of  an  in- 
vasion, be  issued  proclamatioos,'.  repeating  that  the 
Scots  had  no  intention  of  doing  barm, — had  every 
•  CUnadm,  Kut.  .f  Hwt. 


wish  to  do  good,— that  they  implored  the  good 
opinion  of  their  brethren  in  England,  and  that,  for 
the  preseni;  they  would  not  cross  the  frontier  line, 
of  dteir  own  icountiy.     At   fiiat,    when  Leslie 
arrived  at  Dunglas,  and  Monroe  at  Kelso^  they, 
scarcely  had  between  them  8000  men,  but  they, 
were  reinforced  every  day,  the  preachers  being  th^ 
best  of  recruiting  seijeants.    They  called  upoa 
every  trueSoot,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  coun- 
try, to.aedc  the  enemies  of  their  king^  as  well  aa 
of  themselves,  the  prelates,  and  papists ;  they  de- 
nounced the  curse  of  Meroz  ag^nst  all  who  camq 
not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  his  champions. 
They  had  chosen  for  the  motto   on   their  new 
banners,  "  For  Christ's  crown  and  the  Covenant;" 
and  as  Charles  hesitated  and  wavered,  they  were 
allowed  time  to  collect  20,000  men  imder  this 
ensign.     Leslie  drilled  them,  and  the  ministers 
preached  to  them,  and  there  was  a  wonderful  sing^ 
ing  of  psalms,  and  .praying,  and  reading  of  scrip- 
ttiie^  particularly  those  chapters  which  detailed 
the  miraculous  victories  of  God's  chosen  people. 
All  this  time  comrnvnicatious,  both,  public  an4 
secret,  were  carried  on  between  the  two  camps, 
and  several  Scottish  lords  left  the  king,  promising 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  show  the  Cove- 
ntmteia  the  wickedness  of  their  ways.    At  last,  oa 
Monday,  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
"  that  iU-chosen  geae;:al  ai  the  English  horse,'* 
crosseid  the  Tweed  near  Twsell,— once  famed  for 
a  more   heroic  warfare,7-r*    to   fall  uppn   the 
division  of  the  Scots  that  lay  at , Kelso.     He  took 
with  him  nearly  all  the  cavdry  and  3000  foot,  but 
he  left  the  infantry  three  mil^s  behind  him.  When 
he  reached  Maxwellheugh,  a  height  above  Kelaoi, 
he  perceived  what  he  considered  or  affected  to 
consukr  a  very  great  army,  advantageously  posted. 
The    Scots  thr^w  out  150  horse  and  5000  or 
6000.  foot  to  bar  his  farther  progress.     Holland 
thereupon  sent  them  a  trumpet,  commanding  them 
to  retreat,  and  not  cross  the  Borders,  which  they 
had  promised  not  to  do  by  proclamation.    They 
asked  whose  trumpet  this  was?    The  man  said, 
my  Lord  Holland's.     Then,  said  the  Covenanters, 
he  had  better  begone;  and  so  ray  Lord  Holland 
made  his  retreat,  and  waited  upon  liis  majesty  to 
give  this  account.f    In  fact,  during  this  march 
and   counter-march,  the   English    soldiers,  who 
behaved  as  they  had  never  done  before,  scarcely 
drew  a  sword  or  fired  a  musket  or  a  carbine. 
Charles  now  began  to  perceive  that  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of    England  were  not  inclined 
to  invade  Scotland  at  all,  and  a  morning  or  two 
after  he  was  alarmed  for  his  own  camp  by  the 
closer  approach  of  Leslie^    He  then  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rebels  being  allowed  to  march  and 
encamp  within  sight  of  him,  and  he  have  no  notice 
of  it,  till  the  body  of  their  army  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Loni-General  Arundel  blamed  tlie  scout-mas- 
ter; the,S)cout-master  blamed  the  soldiers  that  were 

*  Sec  the  ncconnt  of  the  battle  cf  Floddsn  Field,  ii.  8S7>  Ud 
S«otl?>  "  Murmlun." 
f  LeUu  at  Hit  Ueary  VaiM  (leaior)  to  Hmmilton,  in  Eushwoith 
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sent  out  as  scouts,  and  biouglit  in  no  intellt^nee. 
ChaHes,  in  a  fanrry,  threw  up  fwme  works  to  cover 
his  caoip,  intending,  witt»  ttie  adtlce  of  many  of 
Ms  cooncil,  to  keep  himself  there  upon  the  defen* 
slve;  but,  already  the  men  were  eomplaining  that 
tbe  biscuit  was  mouldy,   and   drink  altogedv&r 
wanting ;  that  they  could  get  n<^ing  out  of  Scot- 
land except  a  few  lambs.     On  the  6th  of  June  « 
Covenant  trumpet,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunfemdine, 
arrived  at  the  Royal  camp,  with  a  humble  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  entreating  him  to  appoint  some 
few,  of  the  many  worthy  men  of  the  kingdcun  of 
England,  to  meet  with  some  few  of  them,  (the 
Scottish  leaders,)  that  titey  might  the  better  know 
their  bumble  desires,'  and  make  known  his  M«jefl» 
ty's  pleasure,  so  that  all  mistakings  might  b« 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  kept  in 
peace  and  happiness.   Before  this,  ti^  Covenastera 
had  addressed  separate  letters  to  the  three  English 
generals,  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland.    Clarendon 
says,  that  **  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  ponetual 
man  in  point  of  honour,   received  the  address 
superciliously  enough,  sent  it  to  the  king  without 
returning  any  answer,  or  holding  any  confravnee; 
or  performing  the  least  ceremony  with  or  towards 
the  messengers."*    But,  according  to  the  sami 
narrator  and  to  other  authorities  of  different  parties, 
Amndel,  and,  still  more,  Holland,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception  to  the  letters  they  received,  and 
forthwith  became  pressing  advocates  for  an  imme- 
diate accommodation  wim  the  Covenanters.    To 
Dunfermline's  petition  Charles  at  first  gave  an 
answer,  signed  by  Secretary  Coke:  the  Lords  of 
the  Covenant  returned  it,  humbly  entreating  that 
his  Majesty  would  sign  the  answer  to  their  petition 
with  his  own  hand,  for,  although  they  themselves 
did  not  mistrust  his  Majesty's  word,  signified  to 
them  by  the  Secretary,  yet  the  people  and  army 
would  not  sufifer  their  deputies  to  dome  without  his 
Majesty's  own  hand  and  warrant.     Charles  then 
signed  the  paper,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  the 
deputies  of  the  Covenanters  arrived  at  the  Royal 
camp,  where  they  were  received  in  the  Lord- Gene- 
ral's tent  by  the  English  commissioners  whom 
Charles  had  selected  to  treat  with  them.    The 
Scottish  deputies  were  the  lEarls  of  Rothes  and 
Dunfermline,  the  Lord  Loudon,  and  Sir  William 
Douglas,  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  to  whom  were  after- 
wards added,  sorely  against  the  King's  inclination, 
the  leading  minister,  Alexander  Henderson,  late 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  the  clerk  register;    the  King's 
commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Holland, 
Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Coke.    But  when  they  were  ready 
to  begin  their  conference,  Charles  came  unexpect- 
edly among  ihem,  took  his  seat,  ahd  told  the 
Scottish  deputies  that  he  was  informed  that  they 
complained  they  could  not  be  heard  j  that,  therefore, 
he  was  now  come  to  hear  what  they  would  say, 
and  to  take  the  negociation  upon  himself.    The 
Earl  of  Rothes,  speuting  for  the  Covenanters,  said, 
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tltat  they  only  widnd  to  be  secured  ia  their  rell- 
glon  and  liberty.    Lord  Loodon  began  to  offer  aai 
apology  for  their  brisk  manna-  of  proceeding,  huH 
(^rles  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that  hft 
would  admit  of  no  acute  or  a^logy  for  what 
was  past ;  but  if  t^tey  came  to  implore  for  patdon, 
t^ey  should  set  down  their  desires  ia  writiog,  and 
in  writing  they  idtoald  receive  his  answor.     In  ths 
eonrse  of  t^  negociationi  aevend  attempts  were 
made  at  overreaching  the  Scots,  but  the  Cove- 
nanters, without  amy  pvetension  to  the  meekness 
of  the  dore,  had  certainly  the  wisdom  of  the  ser^ 
pent.'  Hamilton  arrived  at  tbeicamp,  end  hastened. 
It  is  said,  tiie  oonel««ion  of  <ihe  tseaty,  which  ma 
signed  by  dnfflea,  on  the  18th.  of  Jun«y  aad  fvkh 
lished,  with  a  royal  declaration,  in  the  Oovenabtevs^ 
camp,  on  tike  SOth.    The  aiticles  agreed '  upon 
were  few,  mMl  some  o£  them;  looaeljr  expreamdi 
The  King,  though  he  could- dot  coadeEffiOkd  to 
ratify  andapprovetheaotatif-what  he  called  Aft 
pretended  General  Assembly,  was  pleased  to  con- 
firm whatsoever  his  Coitunissiencr  had  gnnted  and 
promised,  and  to  leave  all  matters  ecclesiastioal  to 
be  determined  by  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  andall 
matters  civil  by  the  parHaeaeBt  and  other  inferior 
jtidicatures.     "ilie  assembliea  of  tbe  kirk  were 
to  be  kept  once  a  year,  or  as '  often  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  general  assembly;  wad  for 
settling  Hie  general  distractions  of  the  Idngdom,  it 
was  appointed,  that  a  firce  general  assembly  should 
meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  and 
that  the  parliament  for  ratifying  what  should  be 
eonduded  in  the  said  assembly,  and  for  settling 
such  other  things  as  might  conduce  to  the  peace 
md  good  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  held  at  Edin^ 
burgh,  on  the  20di  day  of  August,  and  that  therein 
an  act  of  oblivion  shoold  be  passed.    It  was  agreed 
that  the  troops,  on  both  sides,  should  be  recalled 
and  disbanded;  that  his.  Majesty's  castles,  forts, 
smmunitionB  of  all  sorts^  and  royid  honours,  should 
be  delivered  up 'to  the  King,  who,  thereupon,  was 
to  withdraw'  his  fleet  and  cruisers,  and  deliver  up 
whatever  Scottish  goods  and  ships,  or  whatever 
else,  had  been  taken  from  them.     The  King  stipu- 
lated that  there  should  be  no  meetings,  treatings, 
consultations,  or  convocatiom  of  the  lieges,  but 
such  as  were  warranted  by  act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  agreed  to  restore  to  -aU.  his  good  subjects  of 
Scotland  their  liberties,  privileges,  &c.  &c.     Nut 
a  word  was  said  by  the  Kmg  twichiitg  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy.    By  his  express  orders  the  term 
bishop  was  never  introduced.     He  still  clung  to 
Laud  and  the  hierarchy ;  and,  as  usual,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  as  little  m  possible  in  a  pacification, 
which  he  made  with  tiie  most  unpleasant  of  feel- 
ings, and  which  he  was  fully  determined  to  bretJc 
as  soon  as  possible.    The  Covenanters  more  than 
suspected  his  meaning  and  intentions,  and  both 
parties  openly  betrayed  their  mutual  distrust  befsate 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  parchment :  the  two  armies, 
however,  were  disbanded  by  the  24th  of  June, 
when  his  majesty  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Berwick.    He  summoned  fourteen  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  Ccnrenantem  to  attend  him,  but  they  declined 
the  dangerous  honour,  fearing  the  Tower  of 
London.  They  sent  ho-wever  the  Earls  of  Lothian, 
London,  and  Montrose,  the  last  of  whom  appears 
to  have  been  lost  tp  the  Covenant  and  gwned  by  the 
Ifing  from  that  moment.  While  at  Berwick, 
Charles  decided  about  the  high  commissioner  to 
be  sent  intp  Scotland  to  open  the  parliament,  &c., 
for  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  South, 
where  he  had  left  jaany  fiery  spirits,  and  Went- 
vorth  had  again  warned  him,  after  "so  total  a 
defection  as  had  appeared  in  that  people,"  not  to  go 
tp  them  himself;  or,  to  use  my  lord-deputy's  expres- 
sion, "  not  to  trust  his  own  sacred  person  among  the 
Scots  over  early,  if  at  all"  It  is  said,  that  his 
aaajesty  greatly  pressed  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton 
U>  go  upon  that  employmeut  once  more,  and  that 
the  marquess  implored  to  be  excused.  After  the 
affair  of  Dalkeith  and  his  easy  losing  orsurrender- 
ijQg  the  regalia,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  Traquair  should  be  named  commissioner,  yet 
he  was  the  man  appointed  to  succeed  Hamilton, 
and  represent  the  king.  Charles  then  took  post  at 
Berwick,  and  rode  to  London  in  fear  days,  arriviog 
there  An  the  1st  of  August. 

Traqnair's  instructions  passed  the  seal  on  the 
&h  of  August,  when  he  was  immediately  disn 
patched  to  meet  the  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh. That  convocatioa  opened  on  the  12th  of 
August,  every  member  of  it  having  previously 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  support  the  acts  of 
the  late  assembly  at  Glasgow.  Iraquair's  instruc- 
tions from  the  King  were  very  artfnlly  conceived, 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  should^  have 
much  effect  upon  such  a  body  of  men  as  'these 
Covenanters.  Charles  had  written  to  the  dispersed 
and  afflicted  Scottish  bishops,  to  assure  them  that 
it  should  be  his  chief  care  to  establish  their  church 
aright,  and  repair  their  losses,  and  to  advise  them 
to  enter  into  a  formal  protest /against  the  proceed* 
iaga  of  this  assembly  and  parliament,  vmich  he 
promised  "  to  take  into  consideration,  as  a  prince 
sensible  of  his  ovm  interest  and  honour,  joined 
vith  the  eqvity  of  their  desires."*    But  in  his 

'.  •  See  the  kinii'a  letter  "To  dot  light  trusty,  and  veBbeloved 
eoUDscUor,  and  rercrcnd  father  in  Uw),  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's," !u  Hushworth.  The  bishops  had  advised  him  to  put  off  the 
assembly  and  parliament.  Charles  said,  that  he  must  acknowledge 
this  advice  to  be  very  reasonable,  bat,  considering  the  present  state 
of  his  aflHim,  and  his  recent  promise  in  the  articles  of  paciflcatlon, 
he  could  not,  without  ifreat  prt^judice  to  his  own  inrercsts,  comply 
with  it.  Tie  told  Ihem  that  \\e  vat  **  rather  neceiKlated  \o  hold  the 
assembly  and  parliament  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;"  but  ha 
had  instructed  Traquair  to  have  a  special  care  of  their  lordsliips,  and 
th04c  of  the  inferior  clt-rgy  who  had  Buffered  for  their  duty  tu  God, 
and  obedience  to  the  royal  commands.    Ha  provided  for  the  difficulty 


.  irguei_ 

in  this  meeting,  where  nothing  but  partiality  it  to  be  expected,  but 
to  be  represented  to  ns  by  him.  *he  commissioner."  He  absolutely 
oommanded  them,  on  no  account,  to  think  of  atten^ng  themaelvea. 
•*  tn  the  interim,"  he  savs,  "  your  best  course  will  be  to  remain  in  our 
kingdom  of  England,  till  sucn  time  as  you  receive  onr  ftirther  order. 


vbere  we  shall  provide  for  your  subsistence,  though  not  in  that  mea- 
auTC  as  we  could  wish,  yet  in  such  away  as  you  shall  not  be  in  want." 
The  bishops,  theretbre,  stayeil  in  England,  but  as  close  to  ScoUand 


as  possible'.     Some  were  in  Berwick,  some.in  Holy  Island,  others  at 
Morpeth,  fi'Om  which  places  it  was  easy  to  correspond  with  such  few 
IHends  as  they  liad  among  tb*  Sooti.    The  more  Dery  of  the  prelates 
ed  against  the  p    '*     "' 

d  sinftil  in  the  king 

arms,  not  reflecting  that  ChatlM  bad  tti«d  that  ftocSM  to  iM  atm<Wt 
9(hu  power. 


had  exclaimed  against  the  paciflcatlon,  and  thought  it  both  disho- 
nourable and  sinml  in  the  king  not  to  restore  their  order  by  force  of 


instructions  to  Traquair,  he  cwaented  that  episco- 
pacy should  be  utterly  abolished  in  Scotland,  for 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  ]»royided  that  the  act  of 
abolition  should  be  so  conceived  and  warded,  that 
episcopacy  should  not  be  called  a  point  of  popery, 
or  contrary  to  God's  law,  or  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  merely  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  "And,"  continued  the  King, 
who  was  eager  to  secure  for  himself  the  parlia- 
mwtary  influence  of  the  church  at  least,  "  in  case 
episcopacy  be  abolished  at  this  Assembly,  you  ara 
to  labour  that  we  may  have  the  power  of  choosing 
of  so  many  ministers  as  may  represent  the  four- 
teen bishops  in  Parliament;  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
that  fourteen  others,  whom  V)e  shsll  present,  be 
agreed  to,  with  a  power  to  choose  the  lords  of  ths 
Articles."  The  bishops,  or  at  least  seven  of  them, 
signed  a  protest,  and  got  it  presented  to  the  lord 
commissioner  by  a  mean  person,  as  the  king  had 
desired.  They  called  the  ^Covenanters  refractory, 
schismatical,  and  perjured  men,  having  no  office  in 
the  church  of  Gk)d,  who  had  filthily  resiled,  and  ao 
made  themselves  to  [the. present  and  future  ages 
most  infamous,  &c.  "  And  this,  our  protestation," 
they  said,  "  we  humbly  desire  may  be  presented  to 
his  m^esty,  whom  we  do  humbly  supplicate,  ac- 
cording to  ^e  practice  of  christian  emp^nrs  in 
ancient  time,  to  convene  the  clergy  of  his  whole 
dominions,  for  remedying  of  the  present  schism  and 
division,  unto  whose  judgment,  and  determination 
we  promise  to  submit  oivsdves  and  all  our  ]hx>- 
ceedings."  It  was  well  that  this  petition  was  not 
to  be  read  in  the  assembly,  but  kept  quiet  between 
Traquair,  the  bishops,  and  the  king !  The  Cove- 
nanters, however,  wanted  no  fresh  provocation  to 
go  lustily  to  work.  Without  naming  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  they  adopted  and  confirmed  all  its  acts, 
whether  against  the  bishops,  service-book,  book  of 
penance,  or  high  commission ;  and  all  that  Charles 
thought  it  expedient  to  do  at  the  moment  was  to 
stickle  about  words.  Thus  he  was  very  averse 
that,  in  treating  of  episcopacy,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  words  "  unlawful  and  abjured." 
Traquair,  as  commissioner,  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
the  acts,  and  signed  the  Covenant,  which  was  sow 
retained  as  a  Intimate  national  bond,  being  some- 
what softened  in  its  tone,  and  made  more  palatable 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  reservations  of  the 
royal  authority.  One  Scottish  bishop,  Gkoi^ 
Graham,  who  called  himself  "  some  time  pretended 
bishc^  of  Orkney,"  abjured  episcopacy ;  and  hia 
deed  was  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  general 
assembly,  "  m  etemam  memoriam." 

Having  done  its  work,  and  received  Traquair's 
promise  that  its  acts  should  be  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment, the  assembly  was  quietly  dissolved,  and  the 
members  of  it  returned  to  their  homes,,  accompanied 
by  the  applauses  and  blessings  of  the  people,  who 
fondly  fancied  that  they  were  freed  of  bishops  for 
ever,  and  of  the  present  evils  of  war.  But  the  king 
was  all  this  while  preparing  measures  for  a  new 
war,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  be  conducted 
with  better  success.    Th«  Covenaoten  had  kept 
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their  agreement  in  giving  up  iJie  fbrtreBses;  they 
had  snrrendered  Edmburgh  castle,  and  twenty 
other  castles;  and  Patrick  Rnthven,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Brentford,  the  new  governor  for  the  king, 
was  getting  artillery,  ammunition,  arms,  and  men 
into  Edinbuigh  castle,  atid  repairing  the  breaches 
■which  time  rather  than  war  had  made.  Charles 
commanded  Traquair  to  take  in  general  the  like  care 
of  all  his  houses  and  fbrts  in  tifiat  kingdom ;  and 
Hkewise  to  advertise  all  such  who  were  affected  to 
his  service,  that  Act  might  secure  themselves  in 
good  time.  The  Scottish  parhament  met  on 
the  day  appointed,  the  20th  of  August,  and  con- 
sented that  for  that  time  Traquair,  as  commissioner, 
should  name  those  lords  of  articles  that  had  for- 
merly been  named  by  the  bishops ;  but  thCT  pro- 
tested that  this  should  be  no  precedent  for  the 
future,  and  they  -went  on  roundly  to  remove  the 
lords  of  articles  totally,  as  a  body  of  necessity  at  all 
times  subservient  to  the  crown.  Charles  knew 
that  their  project,  if  effected,  would  wholly  eman- 
cipate the  Scottish  parliament  from  the  shackles 
and  trammels  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it, 
chiefly  by  his  own  father,  and  he  had  declared  that 
he  would  never  give  up  his  prerogative  on  this 
point.  Traquair  saw  no  other  means  than  the 
da]^;eT0U8  one  of  stopping  proceedings'  by  a  proro- 
gation, and,  accordingly,  he  prorogued  parliament 
to  the  14th  of  November.*  The  Covenanters 
protested  against  the  legality  of  any  proroga- 
tioa  without  consent  of  parliament  (and  in  fact 
the  principle  differed  firom  the  English).  They, 
however,  rose  quietly  after  entering  this  pro- 
test, and  sent  up  a  commission,  headed  by  the 
hnrds  Dunfermline  and  Loudon,  to  wait  'upon  the 
king.  When  these  deputies  arrived  at  Whitehall 
they  were  rudely  asked  whether  they  had  any 
warrant  from  the  king's  commissioner;  and,  as 
they  had  none,  they  were  in  disdain  commanded 
home  again  without  audience  or  any  access  to 
majesty.  The  return  of  these  noblemen  to  Scot- 
land was  soon  followed  by  the  summoning  of  Tra- 
quair to  court.  This  nobleman,  by  royal  instruc- 
tions, had  in  many  respects  been  playing  a  double 
part;  and,  as  invariably  happens  in  such  cases, 
hn  employers  had  become  jealous  and  doubtful  of 
his  real  feelings  and  intention.  But  he  averted 
Charles's  wratti  from  himself  by  producing  a  letter 
secretly  addressed  by  several  lords  of  the  covenant 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  imploring  his  protec- 
tion. This  letter  had  been  written  before  the  late 
pacification  at  Berwick,  and  addressed  "  Au  Roi." 
It  bore  the  signatures  of  seven  lords ;  but  the 
address,  which  in  itself  was  made  matter  of  treason, 
was  in  a  different  hand  from  the  body  of  the  letter, 
and  the  thing  had  never  been  sent,  evidently 
through  the  aversion  of  the  ministers  and  the  mass 

*  The  parliunmt  donug  Ita  abort  tittfaig  had  entered  upon  aereral 
othev  unwelcome  aabjects.  They  had  propoaed  that  Scottish  tillea 
aod  pAtenla  of  p«en^  abould  no  longer  be  given  to  persuna  not  in 
actual  poaaeaaion  of  eatatea  in  the  country  of  the  yearly  value  of 
10,000  marka;  that  no  proxiea  ahould  he  admitted;  tliat  erery  act 
tenady  pMa«d  in  Ikvour  of  epLacopocy  ahould  be  SornuUjr  iepeeLled4 
and  that  none  but  native  Scotchmen  ihouid  ever  be  entrusted  with 
the  fcerpiBf  of  EdJabutKh,  Donbtrtoo,  and  StbUng  castlca. 


of  the  Covenanters.  At  the  same  time  Traquair 
told  the  king  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  with 
the  Scots  except  by  force  or  a  total  compliance ; 
and  having,  as  he  fancied,  furnished  the  king  with 
gtounds  for  justifying  such  a  proceeding,  he  re- 
commended him  to  take  up  arms  again  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  Covenanters  desired  permission  to  dispatch 
some  of  their  own  number  for  their  own  vindica- 
tion ;  and,  when  Charles  granted  their  request, 
they  again  sent  up  the  earls  of  Loudon  and  Dun- 
fermline. Loudon  was  instantly  seized,  and  exa- 
mined touching  the  letter  "  Au  Roi."  The  Scottish 
lord  said  that  it  was  written  before  the  late  agree- 
ment, and  never  sent ;  that,  if  he  had  committed 
any  offence  in  signing  it,  he  ought  to  be  questioned 
for  it  in  Scotland,  and  not  in  England :  nor  Would 
he  make  any  other  answer  or  confession,  but,  in- 
sisting upon  Ae  king's  eafe-condUct  which  had 
been  given  to  him  for  this  journey,  he  demanded 
liberty  to  return.  Charles  sent  him  to  the  Tower 
of  London.*    This  effectually  Istopped  the  arrival 

■  The'  Hcottiah  loris  leMnttd  the  *rmt  of  LoodMi,  aa  ariaU* 
tion  of  the  law  of  naliona,  he  having  coma  ai  an  ambassador,  and 
»ith  Charlea's  aafe-conduct.  "  There  were  aotne  ill  insirunieiitat" 
aaya  Buraet.  i&hia  Menaoira  of  the  Duke*  of  llamiltoo.  "  about  the 
king,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  capitally  a^inst  Loudon,  which  ia 
briiered  went  very  (ait  but  the  nudquesa  (of  Hamilton)  opposed  thia 
Tigorooslv,  assuring  tha  lung  thatt  if  it  were  done,  Scotland  was  foe 
ever  lost.  Ciawlbrd  (the  author  of  ■  Lddlow  no  Liar*)i  Oldnixon, 
and  other  wiileta,  have  uaeatad  that  Chadaa  abaiilntely  seK  aa 
order  to  the  Tower  fbr  the  private  execution  of  Loudon.  The  last- 
named  of  these  authors,  an  over-heated  and  somewhat  prejoAeel 
man,  aays,— "  Sir  William  Balluux,  fovemor  of  the  Tower  when  Loi*- 
don  was  committed,  soma  days  after  received  a  warrant  from  the 
kiag  ta  Um  beheadhig  that  lord  the  aext  day  within  the  Tower,  tot 
faar  of  any  distarbanee  if  it  had  bean  done  opealy  on  the.  hilL 
The  lieutenant,  who  was  at  cards  with  Loudon,  changed  coun- 
t— ante,  and,  huUiog  up  his  hands  in  amateaunt,  akowed  hia  hud, 
ship  the  warrant ;  who  said  U>  him.  Well,  sir,  you  mast  do  your 
duty ;  I  onlv  desire  time  to  make  a  setUement  on  some  younger 
diiidren,  and  that  yon  will  let  ny  lawyer  esma  to  me  for  that  end ; 
to  which  Balfour  consented :  and  the  lawjer  carried  away  with 
kin  a  letter  to  the  Marquen  of  Hamilton,  informing  him  of  thA 
nailer,  and  lalUng  bini  he  waa  a  Sootohnan.  and  muat  anawer  it  t« 
his  ronntry.  Halfour  followed  the  lawyer  to  the  mairiuess,  whom  they 
oooM  not  yreaently  And,  it  being  night ;  at  last  they  found  him  at 
Lady  Clayton's,  and  having  delivered  him  the  Lord  Loudon's  lette^ 
which  Balfour  fiirther  exjdaTned,  the  marquess  took  Sir  William  with 
Um  to  court,  not  Maylqg  for  hIa  eoaeh,  and  desired  admHunee  about 
a  bnsinesa  of  very  great  importance  to  his  majest;^'  He  *»  fold  the 
king  and  qne«n  cere  in  bed,  and  had  given  positive  orders  not  to 
admit  any  one.  The  maninen  in  Tain  Insiateii  on  his  ow  n  right  aa 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamlier,  and  the  right  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  eapecially  when  he  had  any  state  prisoni-r :  upon  which 
Sir  William  knocked  at  the  king's  iMdcbamber  door,  which  being 
opened  to  him,  he  fell  upon  Ills  knees,  and  having  just  mentioned 
the  warrant,  his  majesty  stopped  him,  saving,  '  It  shall  bo  eaecnied.' 
Upon  which  the  marquess  enters,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  humbly  ex- 

Joatulated  with  the  king  concerning  it.  The  queen  expressed  great 
Ispleaaure  at  his  intrusion  ;  but  tho  marquess,  taking  her  up  short, 
let  Iter  know  she  was  a  subject  as  well  as  himeelf ;  and  that  the 
business  he  came  about  was  of  the  highest  coDcermnent  to  hia 
majesty,  to  herself,  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  himself  in  particular. 
Ho  then  spoke  with  great  eamcstnesa  to  the  king,  and  used  all  the 
arguments  he  could  tnink  of  to  dissuade  him  from  the  execution;  hot 
all  to  no  purpose.  Sir,  says  he,  if  you  persist  in  this  resolution,  no 
Scotsman  will  ever  draw  a  sword  for  you  ;  or,  if  they  would,  who 
ahould  command  them?  The  king  replied.  Yourself.  No,  Ac,  said  Ha- 
milton, I  dare  never  appear  in  Scotland  afterwards.  The  king,  never- 
theless, swoie  twice,  Hy  God,  Loudon  shall  die.  Then  the  marquess, 
craving  leave  to  speak  one  word  more,  said.  Sir,  I  desire  your  majesty 
to  look  out  for  another  house,  for  within  four-andlwenty  hours  there 
will  not  be  one  stone  of  Whitehall  left  upon  another.!:  This  touched 
the  king  more  than  all  tlie  ar|;uments  of  pity,  justice,  or  dislant 
danger.  lie  called  for  the  warrant,  tore  it,  and  dinmissed  the  mar- 
quess and  lieutenant  somewhat  sullenly.  'This  incident  being  not  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  insert  it,  and  replied,  I  know  it,  but  durst  not  tell  it. 
He  owns,  there,  that  the  king  waa  advised  to  pn>cee<t  capitally 
against  Loudon,  but  Lord  Hamilton  opiiosed  it.  The  late  Doke 
Hamilton  owned  It  to  bo  true  in  tho  l«le  queen's  time,  adding,  I 
will  print  it  if  I  outlive  her.  And  this  story  is  so  well  known  to  all 
the  people  of  the  flrst  quali^  in  North  Brluin,  that  1  am  not  an-uid 
to  conclude  &om  thence  there  was  no  passion  ,ao  strong  in  Kin^ 
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of  any  more  Seottieh  commiawlonera ;  but  it  was 
evident  to  both  paztie*  that  they  must  again  take 
the  field;  and  the  Covenanters,  by  more  secret 
agents,  concerted  measures  with  the  patriots  and 
the  disaffected  of  all  classes.  Secret  councils  were 
held  in  London,  and  a  coalition  of  all  the  various 
sections  of  the  discontented  was  effected.  There  were 
those  who  favoured  presbytery,  or  had  sufimd 
from  the  high  practices  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
High  Commission  Court,  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
judicatures ;  there  were  the  friends  of  the  men 
who  had  been  scourged,  branded,  and  mutilated ; 
there  were  also  those  who  already  inclined  to  a 
republic;  and  the  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  and 
Holland,  tbe  Lord  Saye,  Mr,  Hampden,  Mr.  Fym, 
and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great  inte< 
rest  and  quality,  "  were  deep  in  with  them." 

About  a  month  after  the  king's  return  from 
Berwick  his  authority  had  been  defied,  and  his 
flag  insulted,  by  a  foreign  power,  under  his  own 
guns.  A  great  Spanirii  fleet  was  discovered 
beyond  the  Land's  End  by  the  vice>admiral  of 
Holland.  At  the  first  ught  the  Spaniaards  ap- 
peared like  the  Invincible  Armada  of  1588 ;  but, 
when  their  ships  were  counted,  there  were  ouly 
seventy  sail.  The  Dutch  followed  them,  with 
seventeen  good  ships,  into  the  narrow  seas,  ke^ng 
up  a  heavy  fire,  in  order  not  merely  to  annoy  their 
rear,  but  also  to  give  warning  to  their  high-admiral* 
the  celebrated  Van  Tromp,  who  was  lying  before 
Dunkirk.  Their  signal  was  heard ;  Van  Tromp 
came  up  with  a  few  ships  of  the  largest  size ;  and 
then  the  Dutch,  having  got  the  weather-gage, 
attacked  the  Spaniards  smartly.  Sixteen  Spanish 
ships,  with  4000  land  troops  on  board,  made  the 
coast  of  Fhmders;  the  rest,  under  their  ardmiral, 
Oquendo,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Downs,  and 
came  to  anchor  near  Dover,  makiDg  sure  of  pi!o« 

Ouirlet  the  Pint  &•  the  deslra  of  arbitrary  power  mod  rvrtagv  on 
thoM  wbom  h«  took  to  he  hi>  enemiM.''  "Hie  orlftn  of  tUt  ttorjr  is  b 
memorandum  note  wriitea  bjr  Dr.  White  Keonet,  then  BUhop  of 
Peterborongh,  in  tli»  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  ofBurnet'i  Memoln  of  the 
HamHtoofl.  KeoDet  ffives  il  only  aa  a  nearaay  from  a  Mr.  Fraxier, 
Secretary  of  Clielsea  College,  and  a  friend  of  Burnet's,  who  is  made 
to  say  that,  in  a  company  of  ■ereral  Englisfh  peers,  he  (Flasier) 
heard  oue  noble  peer  charge  buraat  with  bavlnp  left  out  seve- 
ral things  for  fear  of  ofTending  the  court;  Burnet,  according 
to  Frnler,  or  Dr.  Keauet's  Mport  at  Fiaaiei's  sUlry,  a«M  be 
could  not  possibly  put  down  eserythiiig  he  bad  found  in  the  papers 
oommitted  to  him  for  the  composition  of  his  Memoirs,  because  some 
.  things  wouU  net  b«ur  teDing  ;  and  then  he  gava,  as  an  iasUnoa, 
this  story  about  the  order  tor  Loudon's  executiou.  But,  in  tliis 
account,  Oiere  Is  no  mention  of  the  lawyer,  the  qneen,  the  dilBeulty 
of  obtaining  admiasioi  into  th«  royal  abambar,  and  the  maiqness'a 
discourse  and  threat  differ  materially.  For,  here,  Hamilton  is  made 
to  aajr,  -  Welt,  then.  If  yoar  m^iesty  be  so  determined,  I'll  go  and  get 
ready  to  tide  post  for  Sootlana  to-morrow  momiag ;  for  I  am  sure, 
belbre  night,  the  whole  dly  will  be  in  an  nproar,  and  they'll  come 
•od  pull  year  majesty  eat  of  yens  palace.  I'D  get  aa  flu  aa  1  can, 
and  declare  to  my  oountrymen  tliat  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  The  lung 
was  struek  at  this,  and  bid  the  maiquesa  call  the  lieutenant  again, 
who  coming  back  to  the  liedaids,  the  king  said,  gin  ma  the  wacraat ; 
and,  taking  it.  tore  It  in  pieces."  Kennet  continue*,— "  Hearing  this 
story,"  says  Mr.  Frailer,  ■•  with  mhie  own  ears,  I  once  related  it  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Hamiltw,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  i  and  bia  grace 
said  that  he  had  often  run  OTftr  the  papers  tnm  which  Dr.  Biurnet 
drew  out  hie  inaterials.  end  ha  had  them  now  in  his  custody  in  Scot- 
land, and  he  well  tamembered  that  there  was  such  a  relalkm  there 
giren,  and  that  ha  yefily  believed  It  to  be  true."  We  conresi  that 
we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  whole  story—the  evidence  is  iosuffl- 
cienL  We  can  believe,  however,  that  Loudon,  who  obtained  his 
liberty  by  promising  to  espouse  the  king's  party  in  Scotland,  may 
bave  been  threatened  in  the  Tower;  and  even  that  Charles,  who 
aeinteioed  that  no  quality  or  eonsideration  eonid  justly  the  letter 
"An  Boi."  may,  in  the  first  heat  of  Us  indignaUon,  have  thought 
•eriiHUly  of  proeeeding  to  extnmitin. 


tection  while  they  lay  in  "  the  King  of  England's 
chamber."  Charles,  at  first,  had  not  been  without 
uneasiness  as  to  the  real  destination  of  this  Spanish 
fleet,  thinking  it  might  be  meant  finr  Scotland,  or 
Sot  his  equally  disaffected  subjects  in  Ireland :  he 
sent  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Oquendo  for  a  sight 
of  his  commission,  and  the  earl  apparently  was 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  no  evil  intention 
towards  his  master,  and  that  the  fleet,  and  the 
troops  embarked  in  it,  were  really  destined  finr 
Flanders,  where  the  King  of  Spain  was  still  hard 
pressed  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  several  varia- 
tions in  the  story,  nearly  all  tending  to  inoease 
the  dishonour  of  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government.  It  is  confidently  said,  for 
example,  that  Charles,  urged  on  by  the  need  of 
money  {at  his  Scottish  wiur,  demanded  from  the 
Spanish  admiral  150,000/.  in  cash  as  the  price 
of  his  protection;  and  that  the  proposal  was 
entertained,  and  an  order  issued  by  the  court 
of  Brussels,  for  payment  of  the  money,  when 
Van  Tromp,  who  had  blockaded  Oquendo,  and 
who  had  received  so  many  re-inforcements 
that  his  fleet  now  amounted  to  a  hundred  sail, 
interrupted  the  bargain,  and,  disr^;arding  the 
warning  of  the  English  flag,  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
niards as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  English  road- 
stead. Charles's  vice-admiral,  Pennington,  the 
man  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  reign  in  the  affair  against  the  Protestant 
Bochellers,  lay  close  at  hand  with  an  inferior,  yet 
still  a  considerable  fleet ;  but  he  offered  no  oppo- 
sition, apparently  no  remonstrance,  while  the 
Dutch  cannonaded  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with 
fire-ships.  Five  tall  Spanish  ships,  one  of  them 
a  great  galleon,  were  stmk  and  bimied ;  twenty 
more  ran  ashore ;  and  the  rest  left  the  profaned 
asylum,  and  put  out  to  sea,  followed  by  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Witt,  who  allowed  only  ten  of  them  to 
escape.  So  lasting  was  the  hatred,  so  powerful 
the  tradition,  of  the  Armada,  that  the  English 
people,  though  they  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
Dutch,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
papists  with  joy  and  exultation.  But  the  king  had 
to  feel  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope  in  losing 
the  money,  and  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  (for 
such  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  Europe)  of  permitting 
the  fleet  of  a  friendly  power  to  be  destroyed  in  his 
port,  and  in  presence  of  his  own  fleet.  "  If,"  says 
a  royalist  writer,  who  rather  absurdly  attributes 
the  whole  affair  to  the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  high-admiral,  "  if  we  had 
been  resolute,  and  strengthened  our  fleet,  as  those 
of  Holland  did  theirs,  that  admiral  would  have 
considered  twice  before  he  had  acted  once ;  and  a 
true-spirited  English  admiral  would  have  reflected 
more  on  his  master's,  his  nation's,  and  his  own 
honour,  than  to  be  so  unconcerned  as  ours  was."* 
But  every  proceeding  of  government  was  now  a 
failure,  and  every  failure  caused  fierce  dissensions 
among  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown:  every  one  laboured  to  exonerate 

•  Sit  FhiUp  Wanrick's  Memoiis. 
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)maiS  at  Qie  coat  of  his  comrades.    This  is  one 
t&  &e  saddest  and  sureet  indications  of  a  nation's 
decsT.     Ahnost  as  soon  as  the  pacificatitni  of 
Berwidc  waa  signed,  aU  of  the  English  party  en- 
gtged  in  it  were  irritated  wad  ashamed ;  and  the 
kiog  fairaself,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  was  verf 
mdandiolic,  and  qtuMly  discerned  that  he  had 
lost  reputation  at  home  and  abroad;  and  those 
eomadloTs  who  had  been  most  iknl^,  eidier  for 
want  ef  courage  or  of  wisdom  (for  at  that  time  few 
of  tiuni  wanted  fidelity),  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered  spirit  eoongh  to  do  their  duty,  but  gave 
thnaselvcs  up  to  those  who  had  so  much  over* 
wittedthem;  every  man  shifting  the  foult  from 
liimself,  and  finding  some  friends  to  excuse  him. 
And  it  being  yet  necessary  that  so  infamons  a 
matter  should  not  be  covered  with  absolute  obhvion, 
it  fell  to  Secretary  Coke's  turn  (for  whom  nobody 
cared),  who  was  then  near  fourscore  yean  of  age, 
to  be  made  the  sacrifice ;  and  upon  pretence  that 
be  had  omitted  die  writing  what  he  ought  to  have 
dooe,  and  inserted  somewhat  he  ought  not  to  have 
dme,  he  waa  put  out  of  his  office."*     Old  Coke, 
tbe  scapegoat,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
poevionsly  treasurer  of  the  household,  who,  as  01a- 
readon,  Warwick,  and  other  writers  of  that  party 
Biaintain,  became  secretary  of  state  through  the 
queen's  too  powerful  influence  and  the  dark  con- 
trivance of  Uie  Marquess  of  Hamilton. 

During  hia  iftglorious  campaign,  Charles  was 
in  cooatant  correspondence  with  Wentworth,  who 
had  given  him  better  advice  than  he  would  takei 
sod  who  continued  raising  and  orgatizing  ten 
thousand  Irish  troops,  for  service  in  Scotland; 
even  after  the  pacifici^n.  Not  long  after  his 
return  from  the  Tweed,  "as  if  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos  had  been  to  be  consulted,  he  sent  for  his 
great  Lord  Deputy  of  IrelMid."t  Wentworth 
came,  but  "  instead  of  being  made  a  dictator,  he 
finmd  himself  but  one  of  a  triumvirate,"  being 
janed  with  Archbishop  Laud  and  Hamilton,  nei- 
ther of  whom  had  lost  one  particle  of  the  king's 
&V01H'  and  confidence.  Although  he  had  not 
ceme  very  willingly,  apprehending  danger  to 
Umself, — ^and  although  he  was  hampered  by  Ha- 

•  RM. 

t  Warmfdky—"  Omt  wu  the  expectation  of  all  tbe  EdkIuIi,  what 
alj^ift  be  live  eHret  of  hU  eomhiif  over;  gnat  waa  the  opfnloQ  whieb 
■eain  caaeral  bad  eoncdTedofhiR  ability  aatl  parts;  looking  at 
Us  «a  t&t  only  hinge  npon  which  the  State  was  now  lil&ely  to  turn. 
Baiwy  dilteieiit  and  vaiione  wsntha  eoiiJeclorBs  of  geDllemen  at 
tfttt  timm,  i*  ibeir  ordinary  liiscouraea  (lor  I  will  nlate  the  truth), 
wfciA  vasUiis  (reat  statesman  could  mute  of  his  ability  and  farour. 
Sme  (as  lliey  wished)  did  aeem  to  hone,  when  they  aonrfdoMd  his 
ink  i^t  ]wineipl«s,  that  wbatsosm  he  had  acted  since  bis  great- 
Ma*,  wan  to  ingnUate  hnnsetf  perfectly  with  the  khig  ;  that,  so  at 
Inssbf  Ua  wiwiuin  and  Ikvonr,  be  might  happily  prerail  both  upon 
Ae  na^%  judgment  and  affection,  and  cany  him  (Vom  those  evil 
eaaMab  vlneh  ne  had  long  been  nurtured  in,  to  snch  ways  as  should 
■eadss  ham  most  hcmonrable  and  happy ;  tliat  the  carl  was  so  wise 
mt  la  Knierstand  what  most  became  a  wise  man,  and  what  would 
mgrike  gse«toeas  beloved  and  permanent.  But  others  durst  not  hope 
•*  Bacli  bum  him.  when  they  considered  his  goremment  in  Ireland, 
maA  Ae  ambition  of  tbe  man:  they  tsared  that  neither  his  virtue 
wmt  great  ctamgh  to  venture  his  own  fortunes,  by  opposing  any  evil 
Cttaaeels  about  tbe  king,  nor  his  fuTonr  great  enougn  to  prevail  in 
I  I  iliJT-y:  that  he  was  sent  foe  onlv  to  complete  that  bad  work, 
wkkfa  otben  al  less  brain  than  he  had  begun.  Which  ha  would 
anwaet  eestore  to  do,  than  to  make  himself  the  author  of  a  new  and 
gaedoae:  seeing  it  hath  been  observed  that  few  statesmen  have 
•WT  oppoaal  princes,  but  rattier  seconded  and  assisted  them  in  their 
bwl  hwUmtkia*.''— Jfey,  Part.  Btit. 
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milton,  the  more  timid  of  his  colleagues,  and  by  the 
queen,  who  could  never  agree  with  him, — Went- 
worth imparted  a  new  vigour  to  the  king's  coun- 
cih:  he  recommended  a  loan  among  the  great 
toida  and  officers  of  the  crown,  and  urged  a  war 
widi  the  Coveaanters,  which  he  was  to  manage, 
and  the  instant  inuing  of  writs  of  ship-money 
to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  With  his  old  confi- 
dence in  his  own  power  of  seducing,  deceiring,  or 
tenrifpng  a  parliament,  in  a  blind  forgetfulness  of 
iht  ^fference  between  English  parliaments  and 
Irish  parliunents,  he  ventured  to  recommend 
the  catling  of  one.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
in  a  committee,  consisting  of  Archbioho^  Laud, 
Bishop  Juxon,  the  Earl  ef  Northumberland,  the 
MaiquesB  of  Hamilton,  Cottington,  Windebank, 
and  Vane ;  but  the  chief  actors  after.  Strafford  were 
Laud  and  Hamilton.  Charles,  upon  finding  the 
committee  unanimous,  put  this  significant  ques- 
tion, ~-"  If  this  parliameht  should  .prove  as 
untoward  as  some  have  latelv  been,  will  you 
then  assist  me  in  such  extrtuhdmarif  vxlvs as  itr 
that  extremity  shall  be  thought  fit?"  They  all 
proraised  to  assist  him,  and  then  Charles  relnc^ 
tantly  agreed  that  a  pariiament  should  be  called. 
But  Wentworth  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  an 
^rish  pariiament  beforehand;  and  Charles  cbn'- 
sented  that  there  sboQld  be  an  Irith  parliament 
also.  To  reward  his  past  services,  and  to  give 
him  additional  weight  and  splendour,  the  king 
now  bestowed  on  him  that  earldom  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  stghing,  and,  instead  of  lord 
deputy,  named  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1640,  Wentworth  be- 
came Earl  of  Strafford;  on  the  llth  of  March 
he  obtained  from  the  trembling  Irish  parlia- 
ment a  grant  of  four  subsidies,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  two  mote,  if  they  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  and-by  the  middle  of  April,  in  spite  of  a  dis-* 
tressing  tmd  most  painful  malady,  he  was  back  at 
court,  to  show  Charles  how  to  manage  his  English 
House  of  Commons  and  his  Scottish  Covenanters. 
Before  his  arrival,  his  majesty,  sitting  in  council, 
communicated  the  great  contentment  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  proceedings  of  his  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  parliament,  and, 
for  their  lordships'  information,  he  made  Secretary 
Windebank  read  the  letters  he  had  newly  received 
from  his  lord-lieutenant  in  council  there,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, touching  the  grant  of  the  four  subsidies 
without  cavils  or  conditions,  the  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  their  loyal  affection  to  his  majesty's 
service  and  person,  and  their  humble  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  great  favours  and  blessings  they 
enjoyed  through  his  majesty's  gracious  and  happy 
government.*  When  Windebank  had  done  read- 
ing, Charles  told  the  lords  of  the  council  that  the 

*  The  king  took  this  course  by  the  advice  of  Strafford  himself 
who  appealed  to  the  Irish  votes  and  letters  as  a  confutation  of  tks 
slanderous  accusations  of  his  eusmles,  that  he  had  become  *'  a  most 
hated  person— indeed,  a  busier  bashaw,  or  anything  that  might  ba 
worse  r  nnd  he  requested  his  master  to  give  all  the  publicity  no*- 
sible  to  these  recent  proceedings,  a*  *»  enoounfanent  and  intimi- 
dation Im  England  and  SoutlaiM. 
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Irish  Upper  House  had  shown  themselves  equally 
exemplary  and  loyal,  and  that  he  hoped  others 
vould  folkrw  these  good  examples.  Their  lord- 
ships were  filled  with  joy,  and  his  majesty,  hy 
their  advice,  ordered  that  the  letters  from  Ireland 
should  be  entered  in  the  council  registea',  to  remain 
there,  as  a  record  to  all  posterity  ;  and  that  copies 
of  the  loyal  Irish  declaration  should  on  no  account 
be  refused  to  any  that  desired  them.  The  privy 
council  and  the  kiug  proceeded  to  get  ready  all 
things  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Soots,  whatever  the  issue  of  the  parliament 
about  to  be  called  in  London  might  prove  to  be ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  letters  directed  to  the 
several  counties,  ibr  the  providing  of  horses  and 
carta  for  carriage  of  the  train  of  artillery,  and  other 
documents  of  a  like  warlike  nature,  signed  by  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone.* 

At  last,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1640,  an 
English  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster. 
The  king  opened  the  session,  with  a  very  brief 
speech,  in  which,  however,  he  admitted  (what 
every  body  knew)  that  nothing  but  necessity  had 
induced  him  to  call  them  together.  Then  Sir 
John  Finch,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
but  now  lord  keeper,  delivered  a  very  long  speech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  con- 
yinoe  them  that  the  Scots  had  grossly  insulted  and 
injured  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  their  sove- 
reign— "  the  most  just,  the  most  pious,  the  most 
gracious  king  that  ever  was,  whose  kingly  resolu- 
tions were  seated  in  the  ark  of  his  sacred  breast." 
'*  And,"  continued  this  slavish  adulator,  who  even 
at  this  crisis  would  be  preaching  about  the  divine 
right,  and  the  ineffable  majesty  of  kings,  "  it  were 
a  presumption  of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uzziah, 
imcalled,  to  touch  it ;  yet  his  sacred  majesty  is 
now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining  beams  of  ma- 

eity,  as  Phcebus  did  to  PhaBton,  tiiat  the  distance 
tween  sovereignty  and  subjection  should  not  bar 
you  of  that  filial  fireedom  of  access  to  his  person 
and  councils ;  only  let  us  beware  how,  with  the 
son  of  Clymene,  we  aim  not  at  the  guiding  of  the 
chariot,  as  if  that  were  the  only  testimony  of 
fatherly  ailiection,  but  let  us  ever  remember,  that, 
though  the  king  sometimes  condescends  to  lay 
by  the  beams  and  rays  of  majesty,  he  never  lays 
by  majesty  itself."  All  that  had  happened  through 
Charles's  persisting  in  not  calling  together,  or 
agreeing  with,  the  representatives  of  his  people, — 
the  extorting  of  money  by  illegal  means,  the  tor- 
turing of  the  subject,  the  disgraces  sustained  by 
the  national  anus  at  home  and  abroad,  the  flames 
in  Scotland,  which  had  almost  severed  the  two 
kingdoms, — was  so  glaring,  that  it  required  all  the 
audacity  of  a  Finch  to  make  the  king's  disuse  of 
parliaments  a  subject  of  jwn^yric,  and  that  to  a 
parliament  itself.  The  bronze-faced  lord  keeper 
told  them  that,  in  former  times,  indeed,  they  had 
been  advised  with  for  the  preventing  and  diverting 
of  foreign  and  domestic  dangers  j  **  but  herein," 

*  There  ate  uTcral  ord*rt,  AtUr  to  be  iuued  by  «  qiuttct-nuitai 
9r  a  coromUsary-gcneral  than  by  a  b>*bop»thu9  ugne4  by  Laud. 


said  he,  "  his  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence hath  for  many  years  eased  you  of  that 
trouble ;  his  majesty  having  all  the  while  not  only 
seen  and  prevented  our  danger,  but  kept  up  the 
honour  and  splendour  of  the  English  crown,  of 
which  at  this  day  we  find  the  happy  expe- 
rience, ■  Almighty  Crod  having  vouchsafed  such 
success  to  his  majesty's  counsels,  that  our  fleece 
was  dry,  when  it  rained  blood  in  all  the  neighbour 
states."  Everything,  he  maintained,  had  gone  on 
happily  and  gloriously  until  some  men  of  Belial 
had  blown  the  trumpet  in  Scotland,  and  induced  a 
rebellious  multitude  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Lord's  anointed,  their  rightful  prince,  and  most  un- 
doubted sovereign.  He  related  the  events  of  last 
summer's  campaign,  telling  them  that  his  majesty 
had  entered  into  a  pacification  with  the  Scots,  not 
through  fear  or  weakness,  but  out  of  his  piety  and 
clemency ;  that,  however,  it  had  since  been  found 
by  numerous  acta,  that  that  stiff-necked  people,  in 
signing  the  treaty,  had  but  prevaricated  with  it, 
in  order  to  divert  the  storm  which  hung  over  their 
heads ;  that  it  had  come  to  his  majesty's  certain 
knowledge  that  they  had  addressed  themselves  to 
foreign  states,  and  treated  with  them  to  deliver 
themselves  up  to  their  protection  and  power. 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  left,  but  to  reduce  these 
sons  of  Belial  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
to  that  end  an  army  had  been  raised,  the  charge  of 
which  would  be  heavy,  and  therefore  his  majesty 
did  now  at  this  time  call  this  parliament,  the 
second  means,  under  God's  blessing,  to  avert  the 
calamities  threatened  to  all  his  kingdoms,  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  the  Scots.  "  This  summer," 
said  Finch,  "  must  not  be  lost  like  the  last,  nor 
any  minute  of  time  unbestowed  to  reduce  those  of 
Scotland  j  lest  by  our  delay  they  gain  time  to 
conclude  their  treaties  with  foreign  states.  His 
majesty,  therefore,  desires  and  expects  that  you 
will  for  awhile  lay  aside  all  other  subjects  and  de- 
bates, and  that  you  will  pass  an  act  for  such  and 
so  many  subsidies,  as  in  your  hearty  affection  to 
him,  and  your  common  good,  you  shall  think  fit 

and  convenient. Such  is  the  straitness 

of  time,  that  unless  the  subsidies  be  forthwith 
passed,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  put  in  order 
such  things  as  must  be  prepared  before  so  great  an 
army  can  take  the  field ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  his 
majesty,  upon  the  credit  of  his  servants,  and  secu- 
rity out  of  his  own  estate,  taken  up  and  issued 
between  300,000/.  and  400,000/.,  it  had  not  been 
possible  for  his  majesty  to  have  provided  those 
thil^gs  to  begin  with,  which  were  necessary  for  so 
great  an  enterprise."  He  went  on  to  tell  them, 
*'  that,  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  question  and  dis- 
pute touching  his  majesty's  taking  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  his  majesty  had  commanded  him  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  taken  it  only  de  facto,  ac- 
cording  to  the  example  of  former  kings ;"  but  of 
the  odious  ship-monev  neither  lord  keeper  nor 
king  said  a  single  word.  Finch  concluded  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  pass  'a  bill,  granting  ton- 
nage and  poundage  from  the  oommencement  o(  big 
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majesty's  le^,  vote  the  subudies  insUmier,  and 
accept  his  majesty's  promise,  who  was  most 
graciously  pleased  to  give  them  his  royal  word, 
mat  afterwards  he  would  allow  them  time  to  consi* 
der  of  such  petitions  as  they  might  coDceive  to  be 
for  tlie  good  of  the  commonwealth,  assuring  them 
that  his  majesty  would  go  along  with  them  in  re- 
dressing just  grievances,  like  a  just,  a  pious,  and 
gracious  king,  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  such 
s  happy  condusion  of  this  parliament,  that  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  meeting  many  more  par* 
liaments.  The  king  himself  then  produced  the 
letter  of  the  Scottish  lords  to  the  French  king,  and 
said,  "  My  Lords,  you  shall  see  he  hath  spoken 
nothing  hjrperbolically,  nor  nothing  but  what  I 
shall  make  good  one  way  or  other.  And  becaiise 
he  did  mention  a  letter,  by  which  my  subjects 
in  Scotland  did  seek  to  draw  in  foreign  power  for 
aid,  here  is  the  original  letter,  which  I  shall  com- 
mand him  to  read  unto  you.  And  because  it  may 
touch  a  neighbour  of  mine,  whom  I  will  say  no- 
thing of  but  that  which  is  just, — rGod  forbid  I 
should ;  for  my  part  I  think  it  was  never  accepted 
of  fay  him :  indeed  it  was  a  letter  to  the  French 
king,  but  I  know  not  that  ever  he  had  it;  for,  by 
chmce,  I  intercepied  it  as  it  was  going  imto  him, 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  understand  me  right 
in  that."  Charles  Chen  delivered  the  letter  to 
Finch,  who  observed,  "  The  superscription  of  the 
letter  is  this, — *Au  Roi.'  For  the  nature  of 
this  superscription,  it  is  well  known  to  all  that 
know  the  style  of  France  that  it  is  never  written 
by  any  Frenchman  to  any  but  their  own  king,  and 
therefore,  being  directed  '  Au  Roi,'  it  is  to  their 
own  king,  for  so  in  effect  they  do  by  that  super- 
scription acknowledge."  He  then  read  the  letter 
as  translated  into  English  from  the  original  French, 
■which  ran  thus ; — "  Sir — Your  majesty  being  the 
refuge  and  sanctuary  of  afflicted  princes  and  states, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Colvil,  by  him  to  represent  unto  your  majesty 
the  candour  and  ingenuity  as  well  of  our  actions 
and  proceedings  as  of  our  intentions,  which  we 
desire  should  be  engraven  and  written  to  the 
whole  world,  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
to  your  majesty.  We  most  humbly  beseech  you, 
therefore,  to  give  faith  and  credit  to  him,  and  all 
he  shall  say  on  our  part  concerning  us  and  our 
affairs,  being  most  assured  of  an  assistance  equal 
to  your  accustomed  clemency  heretofore,  and  so 
often  showed  to  this  nation,  which  will  not  yield  to 
any  other  whatsoever  the  glory  to  be  eternally  your 
majesty's  most  humble,  obedient,  and  affectionate 
servants.  (Signed)  Rothes,  Montrose,  Leslie,  Marr, 
Montgomery,  Loudon,  Forester."*    Then  the  king 
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added,  "  Of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  set  their 
hands  to  this  letter,  here  is  one,  and  I  believe  yoa 
would  think  it  very  strange  if  I  should  not  lay  faira 
fast;  and  therefore  I  have  signed  a  warrant  to  lay 
him  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  My  lords,  I 
think  (but  that  I  will  not  say  positively,  because 
I  will  not  say  an3rthiag  here  but  what  I  am  sure 
of)  I  have  the  gentleman  that  should  have  carried 
the  letter  fiist  enough;  but  I  know  not,  I  may  be 
mistaken." 

When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  Uie  lord 
keeper  dismissed  the  Commons  to  their  own  House, 
there  to  make  choice  of  their  Speaker.  In  the 
Lower  House  were  many  of  the  patriots,  or,  as 
the  king  had  styled  them, "  the  vipers,*'  that  had  so 
disturbed  his  equanimity  in  the  last  parliament; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  and  highest-minded  was 
not  there.  Of  those  who  had  been  cast  into  prison, 
all  had  been  liberated  up<m  bail,  after  a  detention 
of  about  eighteen  months,  with  the  sin^  ezoro- 
tion  of  the  h(M  and  eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  the 
man  whom  CSiaarles  most  bated  or  feared.  When 
he  had  lain  four  years  in  the  Tower,  the  patriot's 
health  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  his  friends 
prevailed  upon  him  to  petition  the  king.  "Sir," 
said  Eliot,  "your  ju%es  have  committed  me  to 
prison  here  in  your  Tower  of  London,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen  into  ft 
dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty you  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at 
liberty,  that,  for  recovery  of  my  health,  I  may  take 
some  fresh  air,"  &c.  To  this  petition,  which  was 
presented  by  the  hand  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Charles's  only  answa:  was, — "  It  is  not 
humble  enough."  Then  Eliot  sent  another  petition 
by  his  own  son,  expressing  his  hearty  sorrow  for 
having  dig{deas^  his  majesty,  and  humbly  be- 
seeching lum  once  again  to  command  the  judges 
to  set  him  at  liberty ;  and  when  he  had  recovered 
his  health  he  might  return  back  to  his  prison, 
there  to  imdergo  such  punishment  as  God  had 
allotted  him.  The  lieutenant  of  die  Tower  took 
offence  at  his  sending  the  petition  by  another  hand 
than  his,  which,  by  right  of  office,  delivered  all 
petitions  of  his  prisoners ;  but  the  high  functionary 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  humble  himself  before 
his  majesty,  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  would 
deliver  another  petition  for  him.  Sir  John,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  friendly  advice,  told  him  that 

Clnrlea,  whooe  peraoo  aad  authority  they  would  maintafai  with  their 
lives  and  fortunea  "  Seeing,"  said  the  Covenanters."  that  we  have 
many  times  supplioatad  his  majesty  and  have  not  prerailod,  there- 
fore we  entreat  tue  king  of  France  to  iatereede  and  mrdiate  witli  uor 
Boverciga  to  lay  down  his  arms,  intended  and  raiseil  against  us,  and 
to  sufTer  this  hia  ancient  and  native  kingdom  to  enjoy  her  religion 
and  liberties ;  .  .  .  the  troe  state  of  the  question  betwixt  tile  king 
and  this  kirk  and  kingdom  lieing,  whether  this  shall  cuntinue  a  free 
kirk  and  lungdom,  to  lie  ruled  by  the  laws  of  both,  or  now.  in  the 
absence  of  our  sovereign  fhjm  ua,  wlurther  we  sliall  in  effect,  cuo- 
traiy  to  botli.  be  enslaved  to  the  passiona  of  a  Ibreign  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  supporters,  wliom  he  sends  here  to 
govern  by  their  will  and  pleasure  ;  and  whether  this  ancient  kingdoia 
altall  be  like  a  oonqaered  provioce,  a»  Ireland  under  subjection  of 
England,  to  receive  wliat  laws,  civil  or  eociesiastical,  in  religion  or 
policy,  they  please  to  prescribe,  and  when,  upon  our  refusal  oT 
this  slavery,  a  foreign  array  tlireatens  and  invades  us,  whether  the 
whole  body  of  a  kirk  and  kingdom  sludl  lay  down  their  neclu  to  th* 
aword,  or  their  conadences  to  the  yoke,  or  caat  up  a  bttcklet  of  if 
fence." 
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his  spirits  had  grown  feeWe  ani  faint, — that  when 
he  recovered  his  former  vigour  he  might  think 
about  it.  Cottington,  Wentworth  and  others  ex- 
ulted over  the  intelligence  that  Sir  John  was  very 
like  to  die, — and  die  he  did,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1632 !  But 
Charles's  revenge  was  not  satisfied  by  mournful 
decay,  a  perishing  by  inches,  nor  by  death 
itself.  One  of  his  victim's  sons  petitioned  his 
majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  permit  the 
body  of  their  father  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall, 
there  to  be  buried,  in  his  native  soil,  among  his 
ancestors.  Charles  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  peti- 
tion, "  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish  where  he  died ;"  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  thrust  into  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Tower  church.*   Sir  Edward  Coke  had  gone  to  his 

frave  about  two  years  after  Eliot,  full  of  years  and 
onours,  having  effaced  the  recollection  of  his 
early  career  by  his  manly  struggles  on  the  patriotic 
side.  He  also,  iu  a  manner,  had  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  When  he  was  lying  on  his  death- 
bed. Secretary  Windebank  went  with  an  order  of 
council  to  search  his  house  for  seditious  papers, 
andAcsrried  off  his  Commentary  on  Lyttleton,  an 
autobiography,  and  many  other  manuscripts,  among 
•which  was  his  will.  None  of  these  papers  were 
restored  till  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  made 
an  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  his  heir ; 
and  then  several  of  them,  with  his  last  will,  were 
missing,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  It  has 
been  said  and  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
present  House  of  Commons  was  well  disposed 
•  towards  the  king's  service,  and  as  little  influenced 
by  their  many  wrongs  as  any  man  of  ordinary 
judgment  could  expect;  yet  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  faithful,  affectionate,  and  bold  hearts  that 
burned  and  flamed  with  the  memory  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  Eliot.  And  foremost  among  these  was  his 
bosom  friend  Hampden,  who  had  taken  his  seat 
for  the  town  of  Buckingham.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  other  old  members  were  Denzil 
Hollis,  Maynard,  Oliver  St.  John,  Pym,  Strode, 
Corriton,  Hayraan,  Haselrig,  and  Olivbr  Crom- 
well, who  now  sat  for  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  Commons  chose  for  their  Speaker  Mr. 
Serjeant  Glanvil,  who  was  presented  to  his 
majesty  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  made  a  very  humble  and  pedantic 
speech,  talking  about  the  learned  age  wherein 
they  lived,  the  most  peaceful  and  flourishing  go- 
vernment, and  the  House  of  Commons  being  not 
merely  the  representative  body,  but  the  abstracted 
quintessence  of  the  whole  commonalty  of  this  noble 
i«alm  of  England.  Charles  was  silent,  but  my 
Lord  Keeper  Finch  told  Glanvil  that  his  speech 
was  full  01  flowers  of  wit,  of  flowers  of  eloquence, 
and  flowers  of  judgment,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
listened  to  it  with  a  gracious  ear  and  a  princely 
attention.  This  was  a  curious  prelude  to  the  loud 
music  that  followed.     The  Commons,  who  knew 

*  ^"'}-}^SB.—rmtn;  Una    of    BritUh    SlaUiaen.— Lord 
Isogsnt  t  MemorUli  of  Kiaipdeo. 


what  the  king's  word  was  worth,  revolved  not  to 
take  it,  or  to  depart  from  their  old  practice  of 
making  the  redress,  or  at  least  the  discus8i<m«  of 
grievances  precede  their  votes  of  supply.    They 
took  up  the  questions  of  religion,  privileges  of 
parliament,  abuse  of  justice,  and  the  infringement 
of  the  common  liberties  of  the  land,  and,  as  for- 
merly, they  settled  committees  for  examining  these 
high  matters.    Some  of  them  had  suggested  the 
petitioning  of  parliament  against  the  impost  of 
ship-money;  several  petitions  from  the  counties 
were  consequently  received,  and  the  practice  of  peti- 
tioning, a  progress  in  constitutional  liberty,  began 
to  be  common.    Arthur  Capel  delivered  in  the  first 
petition,  which  was  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  complaining  of  ship-money, 
monopolies,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  &c.    The  first  who  stood  up  boldly 
to  speak  upon  it  was  Harbottle  Grimston.    "  In 
these  great  cases  of  danger,"  said  Grimston,  "  we 
ought  to  do  like  skilful  physicians,  that  are  not 
led  in  their  judgments  so  much  by  outward  ex- 
pressions of  a  dbease  as  by  the  inward  symptoms 
and  causes  of  it.  .  .  .  The  case  is  this, — ^the  char- 
ter of  our  liberties,  called  Magna  (^tarta,  was 
granted  unto  us  by  King  John,  which  was  but  a 
renovation  and  restitution  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
this  kingdom.    This  charter  was  afterwards,  in  the 
succession  of  several  ages,  confirmed  unto  us  above 
thirty  several  times ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign  that  now  is,  we  had  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  it,  for  we  had  an  act  declaratory 
passed ;  and  then,  to  put  it  out  of  all  question  and 
dispute  for  the  future,  his  majesty,  by  his  gracious 
answer,  Soil  droit  fait  comme  est  desiri,  invested  it 
with  the  title  of  Petition  of  Right.     What  ex- 
positions contrary  to  that  law  of  right  have  some 
men  given  to  the  undermining  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subjects  with  new  invented  subtle  distinctions, 
and  assuming  to  themselves  a  power  (I  know  not 
where  they  had  it),  out  of  parliament,  to  super- 
sede, annihilate,  and  make  void  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom !    The  commonwealth  hath  berai  miser- 
ably torn  and  massacred,  and  all  property  and 
liberty  shaken,  the  church  distracted,  the  gospel 
and  professors  of  it  persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation 
overrun  with  swarms  of  projecting  canker-worms 
and  caterpillars,  the  worst  of  all  the  Egyptian 
plagues."    Harbottle  Grimston  was  followed  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,   who  congratulated  the 
House  on  their  being  called  together : — "  We  arc 
here,"  he  said,  "  by  the  blessing  of  Gfod  and  our 
king.    Parliaments  have  of  late  days  become  un- 
fortunate ;  it  is  our  duty,  by  our  good  temper  and 
carriage,  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  lustre. 
...  A  parliament  is  the  bed  of  reconciliation 
between  king  and  people,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  for 
us  to  lay  aside  aD  exasperations,  and  carry  our- 
selves with   humility."     And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  though  firm  and  decided,  their  whole 
tone  and  carriage  was  humble    and    respectful. 
"  Princes,"  continued  Rudyard,  "  are  and  will  be 
as  jealous  of  their  prerogative  as  the  people  of 
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their  libertiee,  though  hoth  are  then  be^t  when 
kept  within  their  aeveral  bounds.  Levying  of 
moD^  without  oenient  of  the  people  is  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  the  subject,  and  so  will  be  the  scarci]^ 
of  the  king's  revenues,  unless  they  be  suppUed. 
Bat  before  the  ending  of  this  parliament  (the 
UBtimely  breaking  whereof  would  be  the  breaking 
of  us)  I  doubt  not  but  his  majesty's  revenue  may 
be  BO  settled  that  he  may.  live  pbntifiilly  at  home 
and  abroad.  ...  In  former  parliaments  the  car- 
riage of  some  hath  been  so  haughty  as  though 
parliaments  would  last  always,  and  the  carriage  of 
others  as  if  tfa^  would  be  never  any  again ;  and 
therefore  a  moderation,  if  we  love  ourselves,  is 
requisite.  .  .  .  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  If  it  were  for  my  life,  I  would  desire  nothing 
more  than  that  we  proceed  with  moderation,  that 
so  we  may  have  many  happy  parliaments,  and  that 
no  dism^  events  may  l»ppen  to  any ;  for  when 
parliaments  are.  gone,  we  are  lost."  The  House 
on  the  following  day  (April  llth)  fell  again  upon 
the  subject  of  grievances  in  general,  in  consecuience 
of  petitions  brought  in  by  the  members  for  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  other  counties ;  and  upon  that  day 
the  learned  and  laborious  Pym  delivered  a  speech 
of  extraordinary  length  and  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ability.  "The  first  of  grievances,"  said 
he,  "are  tbaee  which,  during  this  interval  of 
eleven  years,  have  been  directed  against  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  parliament.  .  .  I  will  show  that 
the  permission  of  them  is  as  prejudicial  to  his 
majesty  as  to  the  commonwealth.  I  will  show 
what  way  they  may  be  remedied,  and  in  all  these 
I  shall  take  care  to  maintain  the  great  prerogative 
of  royalty,  which  is,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  And  throughout  his  discourse,  he  steadily 
kept  the  line  which  separates  the  king  from  his 
ministers,  urging  the  responsibility  of  the  latter. 
On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  many  members  spoke, 
and  the  house  voted  that  the  proceedings  remain- 
ing upon  record  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  against  Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr.  Hollis, 
and  the  other  imprisoned  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1628  should  be  sent  for  and  referred  to  a 
corajnittee.  They  also  ordered  that  the  records  in 
the  case  of  ship-money,  which  concerned  Mr. 
Hampden,  should  be  brought  into  the  House.  On 
Monday  the  20th,  after  examining  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Finch  in  the  last  parliament,  they  re- 
solved that  it  was  a  bi^^h  of  privilege  for  the 
Speaker  not  to  they  the  commands  of  the  House ; 
and  that  it  appeared  the  Speaker,  Finch,  did 
adjourn  the  House  by  command  of  the  king,  with- 
out consent  of  the  House,  which  also  was  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  presented  to 
his  majesty.  The  very  next  day  Charles,  irritated 
as  much  as  ever  with  the  most  moderate  mention 
of  the  word  grievance,  summoned  both  Houses 
before  him  in  the  Banqueting  Hall.  He  did  not 
■peak  himself,  but  stood  by,  while  my  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  schooled  the  Commons.  Finch  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  remember  the  causes  of  calling 
thia  pttrUament^  which  were  for  obtaining  of  assist* 


ance  and  supplies  of  money ;  that  such  and  so 
great  were  his  majesty's  necessities  that  if  they  did 
not  vote  the  supplies  speedily  they  might  as  well 
not  vote  them  at  all.*  "  When  you  have  voted," 
said  he,  "  his  majesty  will  give  you  scope  and  liberty 
to  present  your  just  grievances,  and  then  he  wiU 
hear  them,  with  a  gracious  ear."  He  paused ;  and 
then  adverted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  irritating 
question  of  ship-money.  "  Herein,"  said  he,  "  his 
majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  thus  much 
unto  you :  first,  his  majesty  never  had  it  in  his  royal 
heart  to  make  an  annual  revenue  of  it,  nor  ever 
had  a  thought  to  make  the  least  benefit  or  profit  of 
it ;  but  whatsoever  he  did  or  intended  in  it,  was 
for  the  common  good  of  you  all ;  for  the  honour, 
glory,  and  splendour  of  this  nation ;  and  that  every 
one  of  us  should  be  made  sharers  and  partakers  in 
the  benefits,  fruits,  and  successes  of  it,  of  which 
otherwise  you  would  have  felt  the  woes.  He  hadi 
been  so  far  from  making  the  least  benefit  of  it, 
that  he  hath  expended  great  sums  of  money  out  of 
his  own  cofiers,  to  work  with  to  those  necessary 
ends  I  have  named  unto  you.  The  accompts  of 
such  monies  so  received  have  been  brought  to  the 
council-table,  the  monies  delivered  to  Sir  William 
Russell,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  by  them 
all  it  may  appear,  whether  there  hath  been  a  ful- 
ness and  clearness  of  truth  in  the  disbursements 
thereof,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom." 
He  said  that  his  majesty  was  once  resolved  not 
to  send  out  shipping-writs  this  year,  but  he  was 
forced  to  do  it  for  their  good  and  for  his  own 
honour,  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  his 
disaffected  subjects  of  Scotland,  and  to  guard 
against  neighbouring  princes,  who  were  all  pre- 
paring great  fleets.  "  Another  reason,  "  said  he, 
"  for  shipping-writs  this  year,  is,  that  those  of 
Algiers  are  grown  to  that  insolency,  that  they  are 
provided  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  ships,  and  have 
taken  divers  English  ones,  particularly  one  called 
the  Rebecca  of  London  (well  known  to  the  mer- 
chants upon  the  Exchange),  taken  upon  the  coast 
of  Spain,  worth  at  the  least  260,000/. ;  and  there- 
fore the  writa  having  gone  out  upon  those  weighty 
reasons  before  it  was  possible  the  jparHament 
could  give  any  supply  to  provide  for  those  things, 
his  majesty  cannot  this  year  forbear  it:  but  he 
doth  expect  your  concurrence  in  the  levying  of  it 
for  the  future."  Once  more  the  lord  keeper  re- 
commended to  their  admiration,  and  their  imita- 
tion, the  conduct  of  Wentworth's  brow-beaten 
Irish  parliaments.  "  Of  all  his  kingdoms,"  said 
he,  "  this  of  England  ought  to  be  the  nearest  and 
dearest  unto  the  king;  yet  for  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  the  last  parliament  before  this,  the  very 
second  day  of  the  parliament  they  gave  him  six 
subsidies;  they  relied  upon  his  gracious  word, 
and  the  success  was,  that  before  the  end  of  that 
parliament  thev  had  all  they  did  desire  granted. 
(The  truth  bemg,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
that  as  soon  as  the  money  was  voted,  Wentworth 

*  **  For,"  nld  the  lord  kc*p«r,  "  the  arm;  !•  now  nttcUog,  and 
doth  Hand  Ue  m^nly  ia  at  kaal  lOf  ,80M.  vaoath." 
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and  Chaaiks  broke  til  th^t  pronisn,  wai  nfined 
to  entertain  the  questkm  of  grieranoe*.)*  Thit 
last  parliame&t  there,  it  is  well  known  unto  yott 
all,  what  a  dieerful  supply  they  hare  given  unU) 
hia  majesty,  for  their  hearts  went  with  it ;  and  let 
it  not  be  apprehended  that  subaidiefl  there  are  of 
small  value ;  there  is  not  a  eabsidy  that  is  granted 
but  is  worth  50,000<.  or  60,000/.  at  the  least  :t 
eonsider  that  kingdom  hew  small  proportion  it 
holdeth  with  this  of  England ;  and  you  will  find, 
that  it  is  as  considerable  a  gift  as  bath  been  given 
iM  many  yearsv  It  hath  wrought  this  effect — that 
certainly  his  majesty  will  make  it  apparent  to  all 
the  world,  what  a  good  oonstraction,  and  bow 
graeioaely  he  doth  esteem  and  interpret  this  act  of 
theirs."t 

But  the  Commons  wouH  not  be  ci^oled;  and, 
on  the  following  day,  when  Finch's  speech  in 
the  Banqueting  House  came  to  be  discussed, 
Edmund  Waller,  the  po^  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  of  many  succeeding  parliaments, 
doquently  claimed  precedence  of  grievances  over 
mpi^es.  "  Look  back,"  said  Waller,  "  upon  the 
best  parliaments,  and  still  you  shall  find  that 
the  last  acts  passed  are  for  the  gifts  of  subsidies 
on  the  people's  part,  and  general  pardons  on  the 
king's  part :  even  the  wisest  kings  have  first  ac- 
craainted  their  parliaments  with  their  designs,  and 
the  reasons  thereof;  and  then  demanded  the  assist- 
anee,  both  of  their  counsels  and  purses  ....  Nor 
shall  we  ever  discharge  the  trust  of  those  that  sent 
us  hither,  or  make  them  believe  that  they  contri- 
bute to  their  own  defence  and  safety,  unless  his 
majesty  be  pleased  first  to  restore  them  to  the  pro- 
jwiety  in  their  own  goods  and  lawful  liberties, 
whereof  they  esteem  themselves  now  out  of  posses- 
sion. One  need  not  tell  you  that  the  propriety 
of  goods  is  the  mother  of  courage,  and  tn«  nurse 
of  industry;  it  makes  us  valiant  in  war,  and  good 
husbands  in  peace.  The  experience  I  have  of 
former  parliaments,  and  my  present  observation  of 
the  care  the  country  has  had  to  choose  persons  of 
worth  and  courage,  make  me  think  this  House, 
like  the  Spartans,  whose  forward  valour  required 
some  Boft»  music  to  allay  and  quiet  their  spirits, 
too  much  moved  with  the  sound  of  martial  instru- 
ments. Tis  not  the  fear  of  imprisonment,  or  (if 
need  be)  of  death  itself,  that  can  keep  a  true-hearted 
Englishman  from  the  caie  to  leave  this  part  of  his 
inheritance  as  entire  to  posterity,  as  he  received  it 
from  his  ancestors."  Waller  said,  that  the  person 
of  no  king  was  ever  more  beloved,  and  yet  no 
people  were  ever  less  satisfied  with  the  present  ways 
of  levying  money ;  that  neither  the  admiration  of 
his  majesty's  natural  inclination  to  justice  and 
clemency,  nor  the  pretended  consent  of  the  judges, 
could  make  them  willingly  submit  to  this  late  tax 
of  ship-money ;  that  his  majesty's  wants  were  not 
so  great,  but  that  they  might  find  means  to  supply 

•  Sue  Ante,  pp.  169  ud  170. 

t  NotwIihiUndiiig  thin  boM  tBurUon,  It  iD«)r  be  doubted  if  im 
ItUh  aubudy  wai  usually  wottk  man  than  tlw  teatb  pmit  of  iba 
•om  here  meatiuued. 

;  PuU  UUi^Kuthwtntb. 


him,  nor  tiieir  desires  so  unreasonable,  but  that  hia 
majesty  might  satisfy  them ;  that  experience  ought 
to  teach  his  majesty  how  little  that  money  pros- 
pered that  was  gotten  without  the  concurrent  good- 
will of  his  people ;  that  never  had  more  money 
been  taken  from  the  subject,  yet  never  more  want 
in  the  Exchequer;  that  though  the  king  had 
gotten  KttJe,  the  subjects  had  lost  all.  "  But," 
continued  the  orator,  "  his  majesty  shall  hear 
the  truth  from  us,  and  we  shall  make  appear  the 
errors  of  dirines,  who  would  persuade  us  that  a 
monarch  must  be  absolute,  and  that  he  may  do  all 

things  ad  libitum I  am  sorry  these 

men  take  no  more  care  to  gain  our  belief  of  those 
things  which  they  tell  us  for  our  soul's  health, 
while  we  know  them  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong  in 
that  which  concerns  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  England.  But  they  gain  prefer- 
ment, and  then  it  is  no  matter  though  they  neither 
believe  themselves,  nor  are  believed  by  others. 
But  since  they  are  so  ready  to  let  loose  the  con- 
sciences of  their  kings,  we  are  the  more  carefully 
to  provide  for  our  protection  against  .this  pulpit 
law,  by  declaring  and  reinforcing  the  municipal 
lavrs  of  this  kingdom."  This  discourse,  in  the  keen 
feeling  of  Charles  and  Laud,  must  have  made  the 
crown  and  mitre  totter  on  their  heads.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Commons  sent  up  to  desire  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords ;  but  their  messengers  found 
the  door  of  the  Lords  closed  against  them.  On 
the  following  day  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to  ex- 
cuse their  refusal,  upon  the  grounds  of  having  had 
weighty  business  on  hand,  and  his  majesty  present 
among  them.  In  fact,  Charles  had  gone  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  taken  them  by  surprise,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  interfere  about  the  monies  j 
and  it  appears  that  the  Commons  had  sent  to  re- 
quest the  conference  at  the  moment  they  did,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  were  aware  of  this  visit. 
On  Saturday  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons,  and,  on  the  Monday  following, 
Mr,  Herbert,  the  queen's  solicitor-general,  re- 
ported the  matter  of  the  conference,  which  was 
mainly  about  the  quickening  speech  which  the 
king  had  delivered  during  his  sudden  visit  to  the 
Lords.  This  speech  was  a  studied  laudation  of 
the  Peers,  and  an  angry  rebuke  of  the  Commons. 
Charles  gave  the  Lords  to  understand  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  afiairs  would  bear  no  delay ;  that  he 
must  have  the  subsidies  ;  that  he  thought  that,  in 
civility  and  good  manners,  it  was  fit  for  him  to  be 
trusted  first ;  that  the  Commons'  considering  dieir 
grievances  before  his  wants  was  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse;  that  the  war  was  begun;  that 
the  men  of  Scotland  had  pitched  their  tents  at 
Dunse,  and  threatened  an  invasion  in  Northum- 
berland, having  already  taken  prisoners  some  Eng- 
lish troopers.  Then  followed  the  old  promises 
and  assurances  about  religion,  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, and  ship-money.  And  now  the  Lords  told  the 
Commons,  that,  having  the  word  of  a  king — and, 
as  some  of  their  lordships  were  pleased  to  say,  not 
only  of  a  king,  but  a  gentleman — they  would  no 
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ipore  be  guilty  of  distnutiiig  hio,  thaa  they  would 
be  capable  of  the  highest  uodutifulima  towardi 
him,  Aud'upoa  all  these  consideratioua,  though 
their  loidshipg  would  Qot  meddle  with  maUeia  of 
subsidy,  which  belonged  properly  and  naturally  ta 
the  Commons, — no,  not  so  much  as  to  give  advice 
herein, — yet,  being  members  of  one  body,  subjects 
o[  the  same  king,  and  equally  concemed  in  th« 
nation's  safety,  in  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and 
in  their  natural  bve  to  their  country,  themiselTes, 
and  their  posterity,  they  had  declared  and  voted 
in  their  own  House  that  they  held  it  most  neces- 
sary and  Ht  that  the  matter  of  supply  should 
hare  precedence  of  every  other  matter,  or  consider* 
ation  whatsoever.  The  Commons,  after  long  de- 
bate, resolved,  that  herein  the  Lords  had  violated 
the  privileges  of  their  House;  and  they  immedi- 
ately referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  which 
declared  that  the  Lords'  voting  about  supplies  wsa 
a  most  grievous  breach  of  privilege.*  They  then 
demanded  another  conference,  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  they  insisted,  not  only  that  the  Lords 
should  never  meddle  with  matter  of  supplies,  but 
also  that  they  should  not  take  notice  of  anything 
debated  by  the  Commons,  until  they  themselves 
diould  declare  the  same  to  their  Lordships — a 
rule,  they  said,  which  the  Commons  would  always 
obs^e  with  their  Lordships'  proceedings.  The 
Lords  protested,  not  without  signs  of  fear,  that 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  invading  any  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons;  but  the  court 
soon  determined  again  to  put  the  Upper  House  in 
a  false  position. 

Upon  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  the  Lower 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  committee  eon- 
ceming  ship-money,  upon  a  full  report  made  of  that 
business  by  Mr.  Maynard ;  and  the  records  where 
the  judges'  opinions  were  entered  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  for.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  debate— and 
of  course  expressly  to  stop  it — the  Lords  sent  to 
demand  another  conference.  The  majority  of  the 
members  seemed  unwilling  to  be  diverted  from 
the  debate ;  and  upon  a  ^vision,  in  a  very  full 
house,  257  voted  against,  and  148  for  a  present 
conference.  This  division  showed  the  temper  of 
the  House,  and  the  relative  strength  of  parties. 

•  "  Thoosh  tha  pulismnit  had  not  nte  above  ifai  or  nvra  iny; 
■ad  liad  uuAaged  all  their  debates,  and  tbeir  whole  behaviouri  vith 
wanderM  order  and  sobriety,  flie  court  was  inpatient  tliat  no  ad- 
Taace  waa  yet  made  toward*  a  supply:  which  was  foreseen  would 
taiie  up  much  time,  whensoever  they  went  about  It,  though  never  ao 
cordially:  and  therefore  they  prevailed  with  the  House  of  Peers, 
w^ck  iKU  saore  enHrsly  at  tht  king't  ditpotal,  that  they  would  de- 
aand  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Commoos,  and  then  propose 
to  them.ijy  way  of  adriee,  that  ttiey  would  l>egin  with  givinK  the 
kins  a  aupply,  in  regard  of  the  urgency  aod  even  necessity  of  his 
ttlUlw.  and  ancrvaids  proceed  upon  the  nievonceB,  or  anything  else 
as  tlMV  tbooglit  8t!  and  the  House  of  Peers  accordiniily  did  give 
thnr  advice  to  this  nurpoae  at  a  coofetenee.  This  confereuce  was  oo 
aooser  reported  in  tAe  House  o(  Commons,  than  their  w  hole  temper 
aeemed  to  be  shaken.  It  waa  the  undoubted  fnadamontai  privilege 
of  the  Commons  In  parUameot,  that  all  supplies  should  have  their 
ilea  and  b^^niog  Rom  them ;  this  had  never  been  iofHoged  or 
violated,  or  so  mvch  as  questioned  in  the  worst  times  i  and  that  now, 
alter  so  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  that  all  privileges  might  lie 
focgottea,  tiie  Hoose  of  Peers  should  b«f^  vith  an  action  their  an- 
cestors never  attempted,  administered  too  much  cause  of  Jealousy  of 
■omewiiat  else  that  was  Intended ;  and  so,  with  an  unanimous  con- 
sent, thoy  declared  it  to  be  so  liigh  a  breach  of  privilege,  that  they 
eonld  not  proceed  upon  any  other  matter  until  they  first  received 
naiishrtiiiii  **A  levantton  from  Uw  Bson  of  Peers."— Cfarmim, 


The  oanferoic*  waa  pnt  off  tiH  tke  momm,  and 
they  procesded  with  the  grand  bunness  of  ship- 
money.     On  the  follswing  day  the  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  at  the  eonfennce,  told  the  Commons  again 
that  their  Lordships  w^l  kaew  and  infinitely  re- 
spected the  privileges  of  their  Hcrase ;  that  they 
Iwd  only  stepped  fiirwBid  oat  of  afiectioa  to  hia 
majesty,  and  conaiderBtion  of  the  great  evils  and 
calamities  that  were  hanging  over  their  heads  ; 
that  his  majesty,  on  hia  late  visit  totheir  Lordriiipe' 
House,  had  takem  ikotioe  of  somewhat  that  had 
been  voted  in  the  Conunons^  House  conoerninf 
reUgien,    property,    and    liberty  of  parliament^ 
whereby  his  majesty  considered  the  matter  of  his 
supplies  set  aaide,  whu^  be  had  so  often  desired 
might  have  precedence ;  that  his  majesty  had  then 
exjHressed  his  royal  iatentioBB  about  ship-money, 
which  he  found  so  much  stood  upon ;  and  had 
desired  \hta  Lordships,  as  persons  nearest  to  hii» 
in  honour,  and  most  coaoemed  in  the  eaiigty  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  to  use  their  coonsri  and 
persuasion  to  incline  the  Commons  to  give  him  a 
speedy  answer  and  resolntioa  in  the  matter  of 
supply.     Fiaeh  than  endeavoored  to  ahew  that 
the  Li»ds  were  bound  to  gratify  the  king,  and  that 
their  voting  the  pneedency  of  supply  was  no  in- 
fringement of  the  ComBMHis'  privilege.     "  Their 
advice  therein,"  said  he,  "  thty  do  not,  nor  ever 
did,  hold  derogatcnry  to  yours,  or  exceeding  the 
privileges  of  their  own  House ;  for,  as  you  fre- 
quently impart  your  grievances  to  them,  so  it  is 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  they  should  communi- 
cate their  fears  and  foresights  of  dangers  to  you, 
their  lordships  being  a  body  that  moveth  in  an  orb 
newer  unto  the  royal  throne  than  you  do,  and 
thereby  the  likelier  to  communicate  in  the  coun- 
cils and  secrets  of  state ;  and,  for  their  persons  and 
fortunes,    at   least  as  considerable  in  point  of 
danger."    The  whole  of  this  speech  had  a  most 
mischievous  efieet,  and,  notwithstanding  its  dis- 
claimers, the  C<Hnmons  suspected  that  all  their 
other  privileges  were  to  be  swidlowed  up,  and 
they  made  wholly  subservient  to  the  peers.*  More 
resolute  than  ever  in  their  purpose  of  not  voting 
the  inoney  till  they  had  obtained  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  even  a  f<nrmal  reparation  from  the 
lords,  they  continued  in  committee.    On  Saturday, 
the  2nd  <rf  May,  Charles  sent  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
now  secretary  of  state  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the 
household,  to  tell  them  that  the  danger  of  the 
nation  would  be  greatly  increased  if  more  time 
were  lost;  that  he  had  received  no  answer  at  all 
from  them,  thoagh  he  had  already  told  the  House 
that  delay  would  be  as  destructive  as  a  denial ; 
that  he  once  more  desired  an  immediate  answer 
concerning   his   supplies,  he  being  resolved,  on 
his  part,  to  make  good  all  his  promises  made  by 
himself  or  by  the  lord  keq)er.   The  House  debated 
upon  this  message  till  the  then  unusually  late  hour 
01  six  in  the  evening,  but  came  to  no  resolution. 
Secretary  Vane,  Clarendon  says,  treacherously,  and 
without  the  kii^s  fwders  (foHch  is  very  imjpTO' 
•  CluendvD,  Biit, 
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bable,  and  seems  to  he  disproved  by  attending  cir- 
cumstances), assured  the  Commons  that  the  king 
would  accept  of  nothing  less  from  them  than  an 
immediate  granting  of  twelve  subsidies.  Many  of 
the  members  observed  that,  if  they  were  thus  to 
purchase  a  release  from  an  imposition  yery  unjustly 
laid  upon  the  kingdom,  they  should  in  a  manner 
confess  it  had  been  a  just  tax.  Some  said  that 
twelve  subsidies  would  be  more  than  the  whole 
stock  in  money  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to,  and 
founded  their  opposition  on  the  exorbitance  of  the 
demand.  As  to  the  king's  constant  assertions 
about  the  great  danger  of  the  nation,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  tbat 
believed  them — there  were  many  who  looked  to 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  their  best  friends. 
These  men  had  represented,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  the  English  people  had  no 
.reason  to  pay  for  a  war  which  was  never  caused  or 
desired  by  them,  and  that  the  people  would  un- 
doubtedly pay  with  more  willingness  as  many 
subsidies  to  prevent  that  unhappy  war.  "  Among 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
spoke  to  that  purpose,  the  Lord  Greorge  Digby, 
s<H)  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (a  young  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  abilities),  was  eminent  for  a  speech 
there,  wherein  complaining  that  the  House  was 
required  to  give  present  answer  concerning  sup- 
plies to  the  king,  to  engage  himself  in  a  war,  and 
that  a  civil  war ;  for,  said  he,  so  I  must  needs  call 
it,  seeing  we  are  of  the  same'  religion  and  under 
the  same  king."* 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  Vane's  first  mes- 
sage was  a  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  (the  4th  of 
May)  the  king  sent  Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  second  message,  which  was  deli- 
vered in  these  words : — ^"  Whereas,  upon  Saturday 
last,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  a  message  to 
this  House  desiring  you  to  give  a  present  answer 
concerning  his  supply ;  to  which,  as  yet,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  had  no  other  answer  but  that,  upon  this 
day,  you  will  again  take  it  into  further  consider- 
ation :  therefore  his  majesty,  the  better  to  facilitate 
your  resolutions  this  day,  hath  thought  fit  to  let 
you  know  that,  of  his  grace  and  favour,  he  is 
pleased  (upon  your  granting  twelve  subsidiep  to 
be  presently  passed,  and  to  be  paid  in  three  years, 
"ifith  a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  determine  the  ses- 
sions), not  only  for  the  present  to  forbear  the 
further  levying  of  any  ship-money,  but  will  also 
give  way  to  the  utter  abolishing  of  it  by  any  course 
that  yourselves  shall  like  best.  And  for  your 
grievances  his  majesty  will  (according  to  his  royal 
promise)  give  you  as  much  time  as  may  be  now, 
and  the  next  Michaelmas ;  and  he  expects  a  pre- 
sent and  positive  answer  upon  which  he  may  rely, 
bis  afiairs  being  in  such  a  condition  as  can  endure 
no  longer  delay," 

The  Commons  went  again  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  his  majesty's  mes- 
sages ;  and  the  serjeant  was  sent  to  the  several 
bars  in  Westminster  Hall  to  summon  the  absent 

•  May,Hi<t.9f  tkePul.     ' 


members  to  come  in  to  the  service  of  the  House. 
But  though  they  spent  the  whole  day  till  six  at 
night  in  busy  debate,  they  came  to  no  resolution, 
and  separated  with  desiring  Sir  Henry  Yane  to 
acquaint  his  majesty  that  they  would  resume  the 
question  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
On  that  morning,  at  an  earlier  hour  wan  eight, 
the  king,  for  very  obvious  purposes,  sent  Secretary 
Windebank  to  the  House  of  Serjeant  Glanvil,  the 
Speaker,  who  lived  in  Chancery-lane,  with  a  com- 
mand to  bring  him  to  Whitehidl.  The  Commons 
met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  were  alarmed  at  the 
non-appearance  of  their  Speaker ;  and,- while  they 
were  discoursing  with  one  another,  James  Max- 
well, gentleman  usher,  came  with  the  black  rod  to 
let  them  know  that  his  majesty  was  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  expected  their  coming  thither. 
Charles,  in  effect,  by  the  advice  of  Laud  and  of 
all  his  council,  with  the  exception  of  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Holland,  had  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  dissolution ;  for  Vane  and  the 
Solicitor  General  Herbert,  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, had  told  him  that  the  CommoDs,  if  permitted 
to  sit  again,  would  pass  such  a  vote  against  ship- 
money  as  would  blast  not  only  that  revenue  (we 
should  have  thought  it  had  been  blasted  enough 
already),  but  also  other  branches  of  the  king's 
receipts.*  I^eft  without  their  Speaker,  whom 
Charles,  no  doubt  to  Glanvil's  own  satisfaction, 
had  made  fast  in  the  palace,  the  Commons  could 
neither  vote  nor  protest  as  a  House ;  and  so  they 
rose  quietly,  and  followed  black  rod  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  When  they  appeared  at  the  bar, 
Charles  pronounced  their  sentence  of  dissolution 
in  a  speech  of  some  length.  As  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, he  praised  the  Upper  House  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lower  one,  telling  the  lords  that  it  was 
neither  their  fault  nor  his  that  this  parliament  had 
not  come  to  a  happy  end;  and,  praising  their  Lord- 
ships' willing  ear  and  great  afiection,  he  bade  them 
remember  the  commands  he  had  given  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  parliament,  and  then  complained  of  the 
Commons  not  taking  his  promises  in  exchange  for 
instant  subsidies.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  they 
have  insisted  very  much  on  grievances :  I  will  not 
say  but  there  may  be  some,  though  I  will  confi- 
dently affirm  that  there  are  not  by  many  degrees 
BO  many  as  the  public  voice  doth  make  ti^em. 
Wherefore  I  deaire  you  to  take  notice,  now  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  that  out  of  parliament  I  shall 
be  as  ready  (if  not  more  willing)  to  hear  and 
redress  any  such  grievances  as  in  parliament." 
This  time,  however,  he  did  not  call  the  opposition 
"  vipers."  "  I  wiU  not,"  he  said,  "  lay  this  fault 
on  the  whole  House  of  Commons ;  I  will  not  judge 
so  uncharitably  of  those  whom,  fur  the  most  part, 
I  take  to  be  loyal  and  well-affected  subjects ;  but 
it  hath  been  the  malicious  cunning  of  some  few 

•  Clucodou,  Hltb  The  noble  hiatorian  adde,— ■<  What  folloired 
to  the  next  uiliaaioiit,  within  leu  thxD  a  year,  made  it  belienid  that 
Sir  Heury  Vane  acted  that  part  nuilloiouily,  and  to  bring  all  info 
conftuiun ;  lie  beins  known  to  have  an  ioipiacabia  liatred  iigaiD§t  the 
Earl  or  Stratford.  UentaaaDtof  Ireland,  whole  dsalrocliea  waa  tbea 
upon  (he  anTiL" 
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seditiously  affected  men  that  hath  been  the  cause 
of  this  misunderstanding."  He  then  thanked  the 
Lords  for  the  care  they  had  had  of  his  honour  and 
afiiurs ;  desired  them  to  go  on  and  assist  him  in 
the  maintaining  of  his  government  and  that  regal 
power  that  was  truly  his ;  and  he  concluded  with 
saying,  "As  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  that 
they  now  so  much  startle  at,  know,  my  lords,  tlmt 
no  king  in  the  world  shall  be  more  careful  in  the 
4>Topriety  of  their  goods,  liberty  of  their  persons, 
and  true  religion,  than  I  shall.  And  now,  my 
lord  keeper,  do  as  I  have  commanded  you."  Then 
Finch  stood  up,\and  added,  "  My  lords,  and  you, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
king's  majesty  doth  dissolve  this  parliament." 
This,  the  last  dissolution  which  Charles  was  to 
make,  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  1640.  Even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king's  friends  he  had  committed 
a  most  lamentable  mistake.  According  to  Claren- 
don, "  there  could  not  a  greater  damp  have  seized 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation  than  this  dis- 
solution caused,  and  men  had  much  of  the  misery 
in  view  which  shortly  after  fell  out.  It  could 
sever  be  hoped  that  more  sober  and  dispassionate 
men*  would  ever  meet  together  in  that  place,  or 
fewer  who  brought  ill  purposes  with  them  ;  nor 
could  any  man  imagine  what  offence  they  had  given 
which  put  the  king  upon  that  resolution."  But,  in 
truth,  though  it  suited  Clarendon,  in  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  course,  to  profess  this 
wonderful  ignorance,  the  offence  given  by  parlia- 
ment was  as  clear  at  the  time  when  it  happened  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  The  Commons,  who  held 
ritip-money  to  be  the  great  crime  of  Charles's 
administration,  and  the  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden  the  infamy  of  those  who  pronounced  it, 
were  resolute  that  the  tax  should  be  annihilated, 
the  judgment  formally  reversed,  and  the  judges 
brought  to  punishment ;  that  that  right  of  taxation, 
which  had  been  claimed  as  an  absolute  prerogative 
•o  inherent  in  the  crown  that  no  act  of  parliament 
conld  take  it  away,  should  be  blasted  for  once  and 
for  ever,  to  the  confusion  of  king,  court  divines, 
and  court  lawyers ;  and  Charles  was  a  prince  to 
peril  his  crown  rather  than  submit  to  these  things. 
But,  besides,  there  was  ground  of  offence  enough 
in  the  Commons  persisting  in  pressing  the  ques- 
tions of  grievance  before  supply,  in  their  refusing 
to  take  the  king's  tarnished  word  for  their  monies ; 
and  this,  in  effect,  was  the  grand  cause  of  quarrel 
from  the  first  of  his  parliaments  to  the  last. 

Clarendon  tells  us  that,  within  an  hour  after  the 
dissolving  of  this  parliament,  he  met  Mr.  St.  John, 
"  who  had  naturally  a  great  cloud  in  his  face,  and 
very  seldom  was  known  to  smile,"  but  who  then 
had  a  most  cheerful  aspect,  and,  seeing  him  me- 
lancholy, asked  what  troubled  him.  Clarendon, 
then    Mr.  Hyde,  answered,  that  the  same  that 

*  Mr.  Hallam  hu  ihwrn  that  all  th«  prindpal  men  vho  headed 
the  popular  party  in  the  \oajf  parliament  were  memben  of  thii— that 
tlw  diift>rence  was  not  »  much  iu  the  men  a»  in  the  timee;  the  bad 
■dminiatratioo,  and  bad  succeat  of  16i0.  at  well  ai  tlie  diitolution  of 
the  abort  parliament,  hcriiut  tcn»t\f  agxraratril  thu  public  diecon- 
tml%  \a  the  interral  that  eliipiad  between  the  diuulviug  o!  thi»  and 
the  aummoning  trftbe  next  parlioneut.— Cnuf.  BitU 
VOL.  III. 


troubled  him,  he  believed,  troubled  most  good 
men ;  that,  in  such  a  time  of  confusion,  so  wise  a 
parliament,  which  alone  could  have  found  remedy 
ibr  it,  was  so  unseasonably  dismissed.  The  other 
answered,  with  a  little  warmth,  that  all  was  well, 
and  that  it  must  be  worse  before  it  could  be  better. 
But  if  his  enemies  rejoiced  and  his  friends  grieved 
at  the  measure,  Charles  himself  either  felt  no 
regret  or  concealed  it.  He  put  forth  a  De- 
claration to  all  his  loving  subjects  of  the  causes 
which  moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  parliament, 
in  which  he  charged  the  Commons  with  venting 
their  own  malice  and  disaffection  to  the  state,  in- 
stead of  using  dutiful  expressions  towards  his 
person  and  government;  with  their  subtle  and 
malignant  courses,  intending  nothing  less  than  to 
bring  all  government  and  magistracy  into  con- 
tempt, and  all  this,  in  spite  of  his  own  piety  and 
goodness ;  with  presuming  to  interfere  in  acts  of 
his  government  and  council,  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  be  guiders  and  directors  in  all  matters 
both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and,  "  as  if  kings 
were  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  royal  ac- 
tions, and  of  their  manner  of  government  to  their 
subjects  assembled  in  parliament,"  in  a  very  au- 
dacious and  insolent  way,  censuring  the  present 
government,  traducing  his  majesty's  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Tendering  his  officers  and  mi- 
nisters of  state  odious  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
and  not  only  this  but  his  majesty's  very  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  so  just,  so  gracious,  that 
never  was  the  like  in  this  or  any  other  nation ; 
with  having  delayed  the  supplies  in  spite  of  all  his 
promises,  and  introducing  a  way  of  bargaining  and 
contracting  with  the  king,  as  if  nothing  ought  to 
be  given  him  by  them  but  what  he  should  buy  and 
purchase  of  them,  either  by  quitting  somewhat  of 
his  royal  prerogative,  or  by  diminishing  and  lessen- 
ing ms  revenues  j — which  courses  of  theirs  were 
repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects,  unfit  for  his 
majesty  in  honour  to  permit  and  suffer,  and 
hazardous  and  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom,  as  all 
men  might  easily  judge.*  And,  as  if  the  uncon- 
stitutional practice  of  imprisoning  members  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House  had  not  made  bad 
blood  enough, — as  if  the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  nation  and  those  bosom 
friends  who  were  morally  strengthened  by  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Tower, — Charles  committed 
several  members  the  very  day  after  the  dissolution. 
Mr.  Bellasis  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  sent  to 
the  Fleet  Prison  by  a  warrant  signed  by  Laud, 
Strafford,  Hamilton,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six- 
teen other  ministers  or  members  of  the  council. 
The  only  offence  alleged  against  them  was  their 
speeches.  Mr.  John  Crew,  afterwards  Lord  Crew, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant  signed 
by  Laud,  Strafford,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six 
other  members  of  the  council.  His  offence  was 
the  not  discovering  or  delivering  up  certain  peti- 
tions, papers,  and  complaints  which  he  had  re- 
ceived iu  parliament,  being  in  the  chair  of  the  com- 

•  P.irl.  HLit.— Kushwonh. 
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mittee  for  the  ledreBS  of  religious  grievances.*  The 
house  of  the  Lord  Brooke  was  searched  for  papers, 
and  his  study  and  cabinets  were  broken  open. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Laud 
had  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  this 
body  continued  to  sit  in  spite  of  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  was  considered  very  illegal-f 
Nor  would  Laud,  and  those  who  acted  under  him 
in  this  assembly,  be  warned  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  spirit  shown  by  the  dissolved  parlia- 
ment :  oppressors  to  the  last,  they  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  new  constitutions,  which  were  all  shattered 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  They 
ordered  that  every  clergyman  should  instruct  his 
parishioners  once  a-quarter  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  au- 
thority. They  added  canons  charged  with  ex- 
aggerated intolerance  against  Catholics,  Socinians, 
and  Separatists.  By  their  sixth  canon  of  this 
year,  1640,  they  required  that  every  clergyman 
and  graduate  in  the  universities  should  take  an 
oath  that  all  things  necessary  for  salvation  were 
contained  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  Pres- 
byterianism  and  Papistry.  This  oath  was  "  to  be 
taken  heartily  and  willingly,"  and  yet  those  that 
refused  it  were  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment. They  further  required  all  clergymen  to 
swear  not  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  dea- 
cons, &c.,  as  it  was  by  law  established,  and  by 
light  ought  to  stand.  From  Northamptonshire, 
Kent,  Devonshire,  and  other  counties,  spirited 
petitions  and  exceptions  were  sent  up  against  these 
canons ;  the  nation  was  in  a  ferment ;  but  Charles 
obtained  from  the  gratitude  of  Laud  and  his  clergy 
in  convocation  a  grant  of  six  subsidies,  each  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  money  was  ex- 
pressly destined  for  the  scourging  of  the  stiff- 
necked  Scots,  and  the  uprooting  of  Presbyterian- 
ism. J  But  this  was  not  money  enough  for  such 
great  undertakings,  and  Charles  "  fell  roundly  to 
find  out  all  expedients  for  the  raising  of  more."§ 
Fresh  collections  were  made  by  means  of  the 
queen  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  among  the  Roman 
Catholics;  writs  of  ship-money  were  issued  in 
greater  numbers  and  enforced  with  more  severity 
than  ever,  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  being  almost  daily  Star-chambered  on 
this  account;  great  loans  were  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  city  of  London,  for  which  purpose 
the  names  of  the  richest  citizens  were,  by  royal 
command,  returned  to  the  council-board ;  and,  all 
these  extraordinary  ways  being  insufficient,  others 
were  made  use  of,  of  a  nature  more  unusual. 
Bullion  was  seized  in  the  Tower,  bags  of  pepper 
upon  the  Exchange,  and  sold  at  an  under  rate. 
A  consultation  was  held  about  coining  400,000/.  of 
base  money;  but  here  the  merchants  and  other 
intelligent  men  stepped  in  to  show  the  great  in- 


•  May.— Rnshwortb. 

May.    It  wai  contrary  to  ancient  utage  at  leart. 
.  Ruihworth.— Mayi— Ilai(lwick«  State  Fapets^-NalsoD." 
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conveniences  and  perils  which  always  attended  a 
depreciation  of  the  coinage,  end  Charles  for  once 
listened  to  good  advice  and  held  his  hand,  not- 
withstanding  the  precedent  quoted  by  his  council.* 
Goods  were  bought  on  long  credit  and  sold  at  a 
loss  for  ready  money ;  large  sums  were  raised  in 
the  counties  where  troops  were  quartered  for  the 
northern  wars  by  actual  violence,  or  horses,  carts, 
provisions,  and  forage  were  taken  from  the  people 
at  the  sword's  point.  Whenever  any  one  stepped, 
forward  to  represent  these  doings  to  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  he  was  set  down  as  a  foe  to  mo- 
narchy,— as  one  bent  upon  bringing  all  government 
into  contempt  by  exposing  its  officers  and  instru- 
ments. The  mayor  and  sheriffi)  of  London  were 
dragged  into  the  Star  Chamber  for  slackness  in 
levying  ship-money ;  and  Strafford  observed,  that 
things  would  never  go  right  till  a  few  fat  London 
aldermen  were  hanged.  Four  aldermen,  Soames, 
Atkins,  Rainton,  and  Gkere,  were  committed  by 
warrant  of  the  privy-council,  because,  being  sum- 
moned before  the  board, — his  majesty  present  in 
council, — they  had  refused  to  set  down  the  names 
of  such  persons  within  their  several  and  respective 
wards,  who,  in  their  opinions,  were  able  to  lend 
his  majesty  money  for  die  safeguard  and  defence 
of  the  realm,  &c.  The  effect  of  this  "  setting  in 
motion  all  the  wheels  of  the  prerogative  "f  was 
inevitable.  "  It  is  impossible,"  wrote  a  noble 
lord  to  his  friend,  "  that  things  can  long  continue 
in  the  condition  they  are  now  in:  so  general  a 
defection  ia  this  kingdom  hath  not  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  any.*'f  And  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  was  now  that  the  discontented  English  drew 
closer  their  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  that  many  of  the  king's  own  officers, 
and  some  of  his  ministers,  concerted  measures  with 
Loudon,  and  Leslie,  and  other  Scottish  leaders. 
Laud's  friend.  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
had  called  this  Scottish  war  "  bellum  Episcopale  " 
(a  war  for  Episcopacy),  and  such  the  English 
people  were  disposed  to  consider  it.  Indeed  by 
this  time  they  had  set  down  the  primate  and  his 
bishops  as  the  main  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes  ; 
and  Laud's  robes  and  sleeves — ^perhaps  his  life — 
were  in  danger  from  the  popular  fiiry.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  a  libel,  or  paper, 
was  posted  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  inviting  the 
London  apprentices,  who  were  rather  prone  to 
mischief,  to  rise  and  sack  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
of  Lambeth.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  11  th  of  May,  a  mob,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  apprentices  and  youths,  fell  upon 
the  said  palace.  But  Laud  had  had  time  to  gar- 
rison and  fortify  his  residence ;  the  rioters  were 
not  very  numerous,  and  he  "  had  no  harm."§ 

* 'Queen  Elixalieth  had  debaiedthe  coinage  during  her  Irish  ware. 
Sir  Tliomrui  Roe.  or  Howe,  mofle  an  excellent  tueecli  before  Cliarlea* 
privy  council  on  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  oeboatng  the  coinage. 
Rntnworth  gives  it  at  length.  "  Experience  has  taught  us."  said 
Sir^homas,  "  that  the  enreebling  oi  the  coin  ia  bat  a  shift  foi  a 
while,  as  drink  to  one  in  a  dropsy  to  make  him  swell  the  more." 

t  Whltelock. 

t  The  Earl  of  Northamberland,  in  Sydney  Paper*. 

(  Laud,  in  noting  the  ocenneace  in  his  Diary,  says..—*'  Hay  11 : 
M ODday  nigbt,  *t  ni<taiight,  my  Iranse  at  Laaitwth  ma  beset  with 
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"  Since  then,"  he  says,  "  I  have  got  cannons  and 
fortified  my  house,  and  hope  all  may  he  safe ;  but 
yet  libels  are  constantly  set  up  in  all  places  of  note 
in  the  city."*  Ten  days  afier,  this  gentle  repre- 
sentative  of  the  apostles  enters  in  his  Diary, — 
**  One  of  the  chief  being  taken,  was  condemned  at 
Southwark  on  Thursday  and  hanged  and  quar- 
tered on  Saturday  morning  following."  The 
victim,  it  appears,  was  a  striphng,  and  the  horrid 
punishment  of  treason  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
court  lawyers  because  there  happened  to  be  a 
drum  with  the  mob ;  and  the  marching  to  beat  of 
drum  was  held  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
king.  Many  others  were  arrested ;  but  "  some  of 
these  mutinous  people  came  in  the  da3rtime,  and 
broke  open  the  White  lion  Prison,  and  let  loose  their 
fellows,  both  out  of  that  prison  and  the  King's 
Bench,  and' the  other  prisoners  out  of  the  White 
Lion."t  Clarendon  says  that "  this  infamous,  scan- 
dalons,  headless  insurrection,  quashed  with  the  de- 
served death  of  that  one  varlet,  was  not  thought  to  be 
contrived  or  fomented  by  any  persons  of  quality," 
though  it  was  afterwards  discoursed  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Strode,  and  mentioned 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  first  remonstrance,  as 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Pym,  *'  not  without  a  touch  of  ap- 
probation." According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
primate  was  not  the  only,' great  man  threatened : 
*'  cheap,  senseless  libels  were  scattered  about 
the  city,  and  fixed  upon  gates  and  public  remark- 
able places,  traducing  and  vilifying  those  who  were 
in  highest  trust  and  employment ;"  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  traduce  or  speak  too  harshly  of  the 
scoundrels  that  were  banded  against  the  liberties 
of  the  country, — that   (even  in  this  historian's 

50O  penoa*  of  tb«  imtcal  riotoiu  nultilude,  1  had  notice,  and 
vtrenftbeiied  the  bonae  aa  wall  aa  I  could,  and  Ood  be  bleued  I  had 
no  hann."  Clarendon,  with  hia  ntoal  tendency  to  exaggeralion,  aaya, , 
*  that  the  labbla  of  mean,  unknown,  dlaaolule  peraona  amounted  to 
the  Domber  of  towu  tiowamii."— Siii. 

•  Diary. 

i  Laod'a  I>iaiy<— Soeh  a  riot  waa  in  itaelf  a  iarioni  olTcnca.  and  the 
leaden  of  It  aulijectedthenueWeato  punUhment,  thooffh  no  harm  wat 
done,  beyond  thrratenini;  and  hard  word*.  But  it  ii  atrociou*  to  tee 
the  eold^ilooded  manner  in  which  the  head  of  a  Christian  church  and 
the  model  hiatorianof  the  royalista can  apeolc  of  the  haoKingand  quar- 
tering of  the  offender,  Clarendon  laya  that  the  man  waa  a  sailor, 
but  neither  be  nor  the  archblabop  relatea  tlie  wont  part  of  tlie  story. 
If  iaa  Ailtln.  in  her  interesting  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles, 
makea  np  for  this  dcOdeocy.  and  oorrccta  some  of  their  mistakes  or 
wiUbl  nlarepiesentations.  She  says : — "  This  person,  named  John 
Archer,  was  a  drummer  in  the  north ;  but,  having  obtained  leave  of 
abaenee  Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  ho  Joined  in 
Ow  attack  on  Lambeth  Palace,  and  was  taken  into  custody.  Being 
rescued  trvm  prison  by  hia  comrades,  ha  was  subsequently  pro. 
daimed  as  a  traitor.  The  captain  of  hia  troop  in  the  north,  seeing  the 
description  of  his  person  in  the  proclamation,  wrote  to  the  council  to 
Inform  them  where  he  was  to  be  foiuid.  Upon  this  the  poor  drummer 
was  arrested,  and  paraded  through  the  city  by  a  troop  of  train 
banda  ,to  the  Tower.  **  On  the  Friday  following,**  says  a  conlem- 
potary,'  "*  this  fellow  waa  racked  in  the  Tower  to  make  him  confess 
hia  coinpanions.  1  do  fear  he  is  a  very  simple  fellow,  and  knows 
little  or  nothing,  neither  dotb  he  confess  anything  save  aaainst  him- 
sett  Bnt  it  is  said,  there  will  be  merey  slKiwed  to  save  his  life  ^  but 
this  is  more  than  I  am  yet  certain  of.  The  king's  Serjeants,  Heath 
and  WhitHeM,  took  hia  examlnatkin  on  the  rack  last  Friday."  It 
will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  Felton,  the  Judges  bad 
aolemnly  decided  against  the  nse  of  torture  as  always,  and  in  all 
eirmmatanees,  eontmry  to  the  law  of  England,  lla  subsequent 
employment  in  this  case  was  therefore  an  enormity  destitute  of  all 
excuse,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  thai  it  was  perpetrated  by  tiie 
direction  of  Land  himself  In  all  probability  the  executwn  of  tlie 
wretelied  victim  preserved  the  atrocious  secret  in  few  hands,  or  it 
would  sorely  have  attructed  the  notice  uf  the  Long  Parliament.  Tlie 
circomatancs  ia  mentioned  by  no  htatorian,  but  the  warrant  for 
applying  the  tortore  still  exista  in  the  State  Paper  OOlce.**  It  haa 
been  pitalel  by  Mr.  laidine  in  hia  interesting  tract  on  the  Vm  of 
Tortnic  in  Engtand,  8vo.  1837,  pp.  108. 109. . 


showing)  were  plundering  the  people  day  by  day, 
and  doing  violence  to  their  consciences.  But,  at 
this  early  stage,  we  may  remark  that  Clarendon's 
facts  are  an  antidote  to  his  reasoning. 

All  this  time  Charles  was  indulging  in  dreams  of 
conquest  and  glory  ;  for  in  his  eyes  it  was  glorious 
to  vanquish  by  the  sword  his  own  countrymen  and 
subjects,  the  Scots — and  he  confidently  calculated 
that  when  he  should  return  from  the  Forth  and 
the  Tweed,  with  these  blood-sprinkled  laurels,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  have  his  will,  and  reign  like 
a  real  king  by  the  Thames.  Yet,  if  he  had  paused 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  spirit  of  both 
nations,  upon  the  disaffection  now  manifest,  which 
pervaded  country,  court,  and  camp  in  England, 
and  on  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  among  the 
Covenanters,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  these  sanguine  hopes.  Re- 
gardless of  his  prerogative,  the  Scottish  parliament 
met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  put  forth  a  series  of 
manifestos,  which  had  more  weight  in  England,  as 
weU  as  in  Scotland,  than  all  the  royal  proclamations. 
But  they  had  not  waited  so  long  to  organise  their  re- 
sistance :  they  called  out  their  levies  in  March  and 
April,  and,  having  retained  their  superior  officers 
and  their  skilful  commanders  from  abroad  when 
they  disbanded  their  army  the  preceding  year, 
they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive; for  again  they  did  not  wait  for  attack,  but 
struck  the  first  blow  themselves.*  Leslie  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Covenant,  and,  being  resolved  not  to  move  south- 
ward till  he  was  master  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  he 
laid  siege  to  that  fortress ;  but  Ruthven,  the  gover- 
nor, a  man  of  known  courage,  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Leslie  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
to  some  of  his  best  officers,  and  went  southward, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  was  victorious  on  the  Tyne 
that  he  learned  that  Ruthven,  being  "  somewhat 
straitened  for  want  of  ammunition  and  victuals, 
and  the  falling  away  of  the  water  into  the  rock  of 
the  castle,  by  the  often  discharging  of  his  great 
guns,"  was  constrained  to  capitulate,  and  deliver 
up  the  castle  to  the  Covenanters.  The  parliament 
imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  upon  every  man's  rents, 
and  the  twentieth  penny  of  interest  on  loans,  &c., 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  before 
they  adjourned  they  appointed  k  standing  com- 
mittee of  estates,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  campaign,  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  at  Edinburgh,  to 
move  with  the  troops,  to  be  in  the  camp  or  where- 
ever  else  their  presence  should  be  most  required. 
They  entered  into  a  solemn  bond  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  to  uphold  the  statutes  re- 
cently passed,  and  which  were  asserted  to  be  legally 
defective  for  want  of  the  touch  of  the  sceptre.  In 
fact,  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  state  was 
fixed  by  this  parliament  in  their  standing  com- 
mittee. Having  got  all  things  ready,  tlie  Cove- 
nanters resolved  to  enter  England  with  a  sword  in 

*  It  ahould  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Cliarles,  long  before  this, 
had  prohibpited  all  trade  with  Scotland;  that  his  men  of-war  and 
oruiacrs  had  been  making  prixea  of  Scottiab  merchantmen  wherever 
they  could  find  them. 

2  F  2 
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one  hand  and  a  petition  in  the  other,  signifying,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  the  English  people  vhat  their 
intentions  were,  and  the  reasons  of  their  invasion. 

Charles,  Strafford,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land thought  that  they  had  provided  for  the  worst 
in  making  the  Lord  Conway  general  of  the  horse, 
instead  of  the  Earl  of  Holland.  "  The  war,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  was  generally  thought  to  be  as  well 
provided  for,  as  after  the  last  year's  miscarriage  it 
could  be,  by  his  (Conway's)  being  made  general 
of  the  horse ;  and  no  man  was  more  pleased  with 
it  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
contracted  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  this  man, 
and  took  great  delight  in  his  company,  he  being 
well  able  to  speak  in  the  affairs  of  the  ch\irch,  and 
taking  care  to  be  thought  by  him  a  very  zealous 
defender  of  it ;  when  they  who  knew  him  better, 
knew  he  had  no  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and 
thought  all  was  alike.  He  was  sent  down  with 
the  first  troops  of  horse  and  foot  which  were  levied 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  to  attend  the  motion  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  a  strength  sufBcient  to  stop 
them,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  the  river, 
which  was  not  fordable  in  above  one  or  two  places, 
there  being  good  garrisons  in  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle."* 

Conway  was  in  cantonment  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tyne  by  the  end  of  July.  According  to 
Clarendon,  who  constantly  accounts  for  failures  by 
treachery,  his  lordship  had  assured  the  king  that 
the  Covenanters  would  be  in  no  condition  to  enter 
England  that  year;  but  Charles  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  deceived  by  any  such  assertion,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  made :  he  had  plenty  of  means  for 
obtaining  correcter  information,  and  would  hardly 
have  trusted  implicitly  to  letters  from  the  Tyne 
for  what  was  passing  beyond  the  Tweed.  But  on 
the  15th  of  August  Conway  wrote  to  Windebank 
that  his  spies  reported  that  the  Scots  were  on  the 
point  of  advancing  into  the  heart  of  England  j 
that  they  would,  upon  Saturday  next,  be  before 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  they  said  they 
would  take,  or  there  be  broken,  and  that  from 
Newcastle  they  intended  to  go  into  Yorkshire.f 
Upon  the  20th  of  August  Charles  began  his  jour- 
ney from  London  towards  York  in  some  haste ; 
and  on  that  very  day  I.«slie  dashed  across  the 
Tweed  with  hi«  Covenanters.J  Charles,  on  the 
same  day,  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
Scots,  and  all  who  in  any  way  assisted  them,  to  be 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  have  incurred  the  pe- 
nalties of  high  treason ;  yet  he  declared  that  he 
would  forgive  the  Scots  if  they  would  "  acknow- 
ledge their  former  crimes  and  exorbitancies,  and 
in  humble  and  submissive  manner,  like  penitent 
delinquents,  crave  pardon  for  the  past,  and  yield 
obedience  for  the  time  to  come."  He  also  de- 
clared  himself  generalissimo  of  his  own   army, 

•  Hirt. 

+  Coii*»y'«  lettrr  In  Bnjliworlh.— Though  uldn-xrd  to  Windr. 
bunk.  Con«ay*s  letter  wB»  mure  pnitirtiliirU  for  tlie  iuroimBitiiD  of 
Land,  » if  ilir  Arclibhhop  of  Canirtl'tiry  biia  Iktmi  miiiiilrr  of  war 
or  KfDetaHs'imn. 

t  Our  pnit  t.f  t'  f  Sco  'i»Ii  anry  mifSeil  a'  »  ford  clo«e  10  Ctdd- 
•tnami    aoo>hrr  |  on  at  a  fold  )ow«  doou  tlie  nrer. 


and  claimed  the  attendance  of  all  the  tenants  o 
the  crown,  as  upon  a  war  waged  by  the  sovereign 
in  person.  Numerically  the  royal  army  actually 
collected  was  an  imposing  force : — ^without  count- 
ing the  train-bands  of  the  northern  counties, 
or  the  Irish  troops  brought  over  by  Strafford,  or 
about  to  be  sent  over  by  the  Earl  of  Ormoud, 
it  was  20,000  strong,  and  provided  with  60  pieces 
of  artillery.  But  it  was  imposing  in  numbers 
only :  discipline,  which  can  make  ten  men  more 
effective  than  a  hundred,  and  the  hearty  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  attachment  to  the  banner  of  their 
leaders,  which  can  almost  do  as  much,  were  alto- 
gether wanting.  "  It  was  a  marvellous  thing  to 
observe  in  divers  places  the  averseness  of  the 
common  soldiers  to  this  war.  Though  commanders 
and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  in  pure  obedience 
to  the  king,  seemed  not  at  all  to  dispute  the  cause 
or  consequence  of  this  war,  the  common  soldiers 
would  not  be  satisfied,  questioning,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  whether  their  captains  were  papists  or 
not,  and  in  many  places  were  not  appeased  till 
they  saw  them  receive  the  sacrament ;  laying  vio- 
lent hands  on  divers  of  their  commanders,  and 
killing  some,  uttering  in  bold  speeches  their  dis- 
taste of  the  cause,  to  the  astonishment  of  many 
that  common  people  should  be  sensible  of  public 
interest  and  religion,  when  lords  and  gentlemen 
seemed  not  to  be."*  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  been  offered  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief,  undeT  the  king ;  but  he  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honour,  on  the  ground  of  a  very  doubtful 
sickness,  and  it  was  conferred  upon  Strafford,  who 
had  really  risen  fi-om  a  sick  bed,  and  was  not  yet 
cured  of  a  dreadful  attack  of  his  old  enemy  the 
gout.  Strafford,  knowing  that  his  nndisciplined 
levies  and  wavering  officers  would  be  no  match  for 
the  well-drilled  Scots,  and  the  experienced  captains 
that  commanded  them,  had  ordered  Lord  Conway 
not  to  attempt  to  dispute  the  open  country  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  but  at  all  hazards  to 
make  good  his  stand  at  Newbum,  and  prevent  the 
Covenanters  from  crossing  the  latter  river.  But 
before  Charles  could  get  farther  north  than  North- 
allerton,, or  Strafford  than  Darlington,  Conway 
was  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Scots  upon  the  Wear, 
and  "  that  infamous,  irreparable  rout  at  Newbura 
had  fallen  out."t  Upon  Thursday,  the  27th  of 
August,  Leslie  and  his  Scots  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  a  very  short  distance  from  New- 
bum,  at  a  spot  called  Heddonlaw.  That  night 
they  made  great  fires  round  about  their  camp, 
coals  being  plentiful  thereabout,  so  that  the  camp 

*  May. — ^Thmt  thoToujth'goinf  royaliat,  Sir  Philip  Warwielc,  who. 
when  the  tragical  drama  was  ail  over,  end  mmiy  more  yean  had 
elapaed.  coald  lee  no  pro\-ocation  on  tile  part  nf  the  court,  wliu  mnin. 
tained  that  llie  levying  of  ahip-muney  wa«  strictly  lei^'al,  and  brand. 
iuit  and  mutilation  a  Tery  proper  means  of  es't«ldiktiiDg  I.auft's 
Anglican  cliurch.  drives  a  very  indifferent  rhurocler  of  ioine  of  the 
principal  officersof  this  ill-affected  army.  The  I.ord  Conway  he  de- 
scribes, oddly,  as  a  "  malk  nf  epicurean  principle*,  and  a  ^rent  devourer 
of  boolts  and  eood  cheer,  nnti  who  lay  under  some  reflection  since  the 
action  at  the  Isle  of  Blie."  "  The  rest  of  the  chosen  military  men,'* 
he  adds.  **  as  Wilrool,  and  Goring,  and  Aslibumhum,  and  O'Neal, 
fcc.,  were  merrv  1adB,i>Dd  none  olthem  good  willers  lo  Strafford,  but 
mule  the  1  uid  Holland  s  depemieuts— a  greater  man  on  tiie  ipieHu's 
side,  thttn  his,  which  mode  tlient  so  ftowatd  towards  bini.**— A/esiotrf. 
f  Clarendon. 
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seemed  to  1)c  of  great  compass  and  extent  During 
the  night  they  siiffered  any  Englishmen  that  chose 
to  visit  them,  making  them  -welcome,  and  assuring 
them  that  they  only  came  to  demand  justice  from 
the  king,  against  incendiaries — men  that  were  a 
still  greater  curse  to  the  English  than  they  had 
been  to  the  Scots.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  Conway  drew  up  the  king's  army,  consisting 
of  3000  foot,  and  1500  horse,  in  some  meadow- 
ground  close  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Newbumhaugh  and  Stellahaugh,  which 
faced  two  fords,  passable  for  infantry  at  low  water, 
and  which  were  both  protected  by  sconces  or 
breast-work,  there  being  four  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  each  sconce.  Conway's  cavalry  was  drawn  up 
in  squadrons,  and^with  the  foot  it  covered  the  right 
bank.  During  the  forenoon  the  Scots  watered 
their  horses  at  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  other,  without  any  attempt  to  annoy 
each  other — without  exchanging  any  reproachftu 
language.  The  Scots  brought  down  caunon  into 
Newburn  town,  and  planted  some  in  the  church 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river's  brink,  and  they 
distributed  their  musketeers  in  the  church  and  in 
the  houses,  lanes,  and  hedges,  to  guard  against 
any  attack.  For  many  hours  the  two  forces  looked 
at  each  other  calmly,  and  without  any  apparent 
anxiety  to  engage.  The  old  fury  of  the  Scots, 
the  ancient  animosities  of  the  English,  had  no 
longer,  an  existence ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
no  treachery,  no  management  could  have  kept 
them  from  falling  upon  each  other.  At  last  a 
Scottish  ofiScer,  well  mounted,  wearing  a  black 
feather  in  his  hat,  came  out  of  one  of  the  thatched 
houses  in  Newbum  to  water  his  horse  in  the  river 
Tyne,  as  bis  couotryraen  had  been  doing  all  that 
day ;  and  an  Euglish  soldier,  seeing  this  officer 
fix  his  eye  on  the  English  trenches,  fired  at  him, 
whether  in  earnest,  or  to  scare  him,  was  not  known, 
but  the  shot  took  effect,  and  the  officer  with  the 
black  feather  fell  wounded  off  his  horse.  There- 
upon the  Scottish  musketeers  opened  a  fire  across 
the  river  upon  the  English,  and  Leslie  ordered  his 
artillery  to  play.  Some  of  his  guns  are  said  to 
have  been  merely  of  leather,  capable  only  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  rounds,  but  he  had  other  regular 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  hie  guns  were  served  by 
men  who  had  learned  the  use  of  them  under  the 
Lion  of  the  North,  or  in  the  sieges  and  campaigns 
of  the  Dutch ;  whereas  the  English  soldiers  were 
unacquainted  with  theur  cannon.*  The  Scots  played 
upon  the  English  breast-works,  and  the  king's 
army  played  upon  Newbum  church,  till  it  grew  to 
be  near  low  water,  by  which  time  the  Scottish 
artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  the  greater  sconce, 
where  Colonel  Lunsford  commanded.  The  co- 
lonel had  great  difficulty  to  keep  his  men  to  their 
post,  for  several  had  been  killed,  and  many 
wounded,  and  when  they  saw  a  captain,  a  lieute- 

•  5oe  "The  Lord  Conway's  relntion  conccroioji  Ihe  pnfRiif!«ft  Id 
th^  l»te  oortbpni  pxpeditiun  hi  1640."  as  publishpil  by  Lord  Hailes 
( J/f  »i*.r?o<«">.  from  the  oriKJn.il  manuscript  preserrrrt  in  the  liritish 
Mu-enm,  llarl.  MSS.  Scf  also  Cunway's  clear  niid  spirited  l<.ltorof 
exculputioQ  tQ  Secretary  WindebaDk  in  Hardmckt  StiUe  Papers, 


nant,  and  some  other  officers  slain,  they  began  to 
murmur  that  they  had  been  put  upon  double  duty, 
and  had  stood  there  all  night  and  all  day,  without 
being  relieved  from  Newcastle.  Lunsford  again 
prevailed  with  them  not  to  desert  their  position, 
but  presently  a  well-directed  shot  hit  the  work  in 
the  midst,  fell  among  the  men  and  killed  some 
more  of  them ;  and  then  the  rest  threw  down  then: 
arms  and  ran  out  of  the  fort.  Ijeslie,  from  the 
rising  hill  above  Newbum,  plainly  perceived  this 
evacuation,  and  it  being  then  low  water,  he  com- 
manded his  own  body-guard — a  troop  of  twenty-six 
horse,  and  all  Scotch  lawyers — to  pass  the  ford, 
which  they  did  with  great  spirit,  and  having  recon- 
noitered  the  other  sconce,  they  rode  back  without 
coming  to  close  quarters.  Still  keeping  up  his 
fire,  he  at  length  made  the  English  foot  to  waver, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  work 
also.  Then  Leslie  played  hard  with  nine  'pieces 
of  cannon  upon  the  king's  horse,  drawn  up  in  the 
meadow,  and  so  galled  them  that  they  fell  into 
disorder,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  the 
Scottish  lawyers  charged  again  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  under  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  two  Scot- 
tish regiments  of  foot,  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Lindsay  and  Loudon,  waded  through  the  river. 
Presently  Leslie  threw  more  troops,  both  horse 
and  foot,  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  Colonel 
Lunsford  drew  off  all  his  cannon,  and  a  retreat 
was  sounded  by  the  English  tnunpets.  Only  one 
gallant  attempt  was  made  at  resistance:  Com- 
missary Wilmot,  son  to  the  Lord  Wilraot,  Sir 
John  Digby,  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  Daniel 
O'Neal,  an  Irish  officer,  charged  the  Scots,  and 
drove  some  of  them  back  into  the  river,  but,  not 
being  seconded,  they  were  recharged,  surrounded, 
and  taken  prisoners,  with  their  men.*  Leslie 
treated  these  three  officers  nobly  in  his  camp,  and 
afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  freely  to  return 
to  the  king's  army.  After  this  short  struggle,  the 
English  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Newcastle. 
Nor  did  they  consider  themselves  safe  there,  fur 
the  Lord  Conway  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it 
was  resolved,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  that  the 
town  was  not  tenable,t  and  that  the  whole  army, 
with  the  train  of  artillery  and  stores,  which  had 
been  there  collected,  should  fall  back  instantly 
upon  Durham.  In  the  whole  battle — if  battle  it 
may  be  called — there  fell,  not  above  sixty  Eng- 
lishmen :  it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  mind  to 
fight  the  Scots  in  this  quarrel.  But,  at  the  eame 
time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  account  for  their  defeat,  with- 

•  "  The  truth  to,"  aayi  Srerrtarr  Vane.  In  a  letter  to  Wiodebank, 
out  horse  did  uot  behave  themselves  well,  for  many  of  them  ran 
nway,  and  did  not  aecuttd  those  that  weie  llrst  charged.** — Hardteiehe 
State  Papers. 

t   •■  By  all  their  conients,  it  »as  ngreed  the  town  should  ba 

atiitted  Itecause  H  was  not  tenable,  beinj;  altuRether  unfortified  on 
le  bishopric's  side,  and  the  fortifications  on  the  otiier  side  were  very 
inconsiderable.  To  stay  tllerc  would  but  increase  tliu  loas  }  it  would 
not  save  any  tliinj;.  The  KainiuK  of  two  or  three  days  could  not  much 
strcnfjtlieu  ilie  town,  there  beitiK  not  any  place  that  could  be  made 
deteusible  in  that  time,  and  tlia  loss  of  our  men  would  gteatly  lessen 
the  kinil's  army  ;  and  this  was  agreeable  to  thnt  which  was  thouifht 
At  at  court  j  for.  wlili  all  speed,  orders  were  dispatcheil  by  several 
ways  to  command  the  liringiDR  of  the  army  lium  Newcastle.*^— iiiuA- 
wertk.    1  his  laborioua  writer  was  on  the  spot  at  tho  time. 
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out  reference  either  to  their  lukewarmness  or  the 
treachery  of  their  leaders.  Conway  had  only  some 
4000  troops  of  the  rawest  kind.  Leslie  had  from 
20,000  to  22,000;  and  though  his  caralry  was 
weak,  his  infantry  was  excellent.  Besides,  the  river 
Tyne  was  fordable  at  eight  or  ten  places,  a  little 
above  or  a  little  below  those  two  points  guarded  by 
the  sconces  or  breastwork,  the  only  works  erected  on 
the  river.  To  defend  that  line  against  such  a  force 
and  so  skilful  a  general  as  Leslie,  Strafford,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  up  with  all  the  force  he  was  lead- 
ing.* 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
August  the  29th,  Newcastle  was  evacuated,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  English  army  in  full  retreat. 
For  a  time  it  appears  the  Scots  could  scarcely 
believe  their  good  fortune,  or  that  so  important  a 
town  could  be  abandoned  without  a  blow  ;  but,  in 
the  afternoon,  Douglas,  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  rode 
up  with  a  trumpet^and  a  small  troop  of  horse  to 
the  gates  of  Newcastle,  which,  after  some  parley, 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  The  following  day, 
being  Sunday,  Douglas  and  fifteen  Scottish  lords 
dined  with  the  mayor.  Sir  Peter  Riddle,  drank 
a  health  to  the  king,  and  heard  three  sermons 
preached  by  their  own  divines.  On  Monday 
Leslie  pitched  his  tents  on  Gateside  Hill,  half  a 
mile  south  of  Newcastle,  whence  he  issued  orders 
for  suppUes  of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  he  paid 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  bills.  He  permitted 
no  man  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  without  paying  for 
it;  and  his  troops  were  kept  in  an  admirable  state 
of  discipline  by  his  own  drilling  and  vigilance,  and 
by  the  constant  prayers  and  sermons  of  their 
preachers.  C!onway  did  not  consider  Durham 
more  tenable  than  Newcastle  :  he  pursued  his 
retreat  to  Darlington,  where  he  met  the  fiery  Straf- 
ford, who,  however,  was  fain  to  turn  with  him, 
and  fill!  still  farther  back  to  Northallerton,  where 
the  standard  of  Charles  was  floating.f  Leslie  soon 
quitted  Newcastle,  and  was  marching  after  them, 
it  was  said,  as  fast  as  he  could :  so,  having  hastily 
«viewed  their  forces,  and  found  them  greatly 
diminished  by  desertion,  the  king,  Strafford,  and 
Conway  all  moved  together  firom  Northallerton, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  city  of  York,  with  the  in- 
tention of  intrenching  close  under  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  sending  back  their  cavalry  into  Rich 

*  Leilie,  moreover,  had  the  >dvant<i|!o  of  firound :  tlie  left  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  nt  that  point,  wai  higher  than  the  right,  and  from  the 
church  of  Newbuin.the  Scots  could  clearly  diacem  every  movement 
in  the  Eni;Ii>h  po>itioni,and  rake  them  with  a  lUrc  lire. 

i  Strafford,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  brought  with  "a  body 
much  brolcen  with  hia  late  aicltnesB,  a  mind  and  temper  confets- 
ing  the  dreg*  of  it,  which,  being  matvelloiisly  provolted  and  inflamed 
with  indignation  at  the  late  dishouoiir,  rendmd  him  less  gracious,— 
that  ia,  leas  inclined  to  make  himself  so  to  the  offlcers  nnon  his  first 
entrance  into  hia  charge ;  it  may  be.  in  that  mass  of  disorder,  not 
QUiekly  diaceming  to  whom  kindness  and  respect  was  Justly  doe. 
But  those  who,  by  thia  time,  no  doubt  were  retained  for  that  purpose, 
took  that oppoitnnily  to  incense  the  army  against  him;  andsoflir 
prevailed  in  it,  that  to  a  short  time  it  was  more  Inflamed  against  him 
than  against  the  enemy;  and  was  wQling  to  have  their  want  of 
conrage  imputed  to  excess  of  conscience,  and  that  their  being  not 
satisfied  in  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  was  the  ouly  cause  tluit  they 
fought  no  better.  In  this  indisposition  in  all  parts  the  earl  found  it 
Mcessary  to  retire."— Hist.  We  lenrn  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (in  Hardwicke  Papers)  that  Stratford  at  this  time  was  troubled 
with  the  stone  as  well  as  the  gout.  Charles,  it  appears,  thought  to 
revive  him  and  mrard  him  by  giving  him  the  blue  ribbon,  wliich  was 
done  on  the  18th  of  Beptember. 


mond  or  Cleveland,  to  guard  the  river  Tees  and 
keep  the  Scots  from  making  incursions  into  York- 
shire. Leslie  took  Durham  as  he  had  taken  New- 
castle; and  the  Scots  entered  without  opposi- 
tion into  Shields,  Teignmouth,  and  other  places. 
Without  losing  twenty  men  they  became  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  four  northern  counties 
of  England.  But  though  the  road  to  York  seemed 
open  to  them,  though  the  disaffection  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  well  known,  they  paused  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tees.  On  the  1 1th  of  September, 
when  the  Londoners  were  already  greatly  dismayed 
by  the  notion  that  they  should  get  no  more  coals 
from  Newcastle,  his  majesty  took  a  view  of  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  York,  and  found  that  it 
still  consisted  of  16,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
besides  the  trained  bands  of  Yorkshire.  "Braver 
bodies  of  men,  and  better  clad,"  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Vane  to  Secretary  Windebank,  "  have  I  not  seen 

anywhere For  the  horse,  they  are  such  as 

no  man  that  sees  them,  by  their  outward  appear- 
ance, but  will  judge  them  able  to  stand  and  en- 
counter with  any  whatsoever.  Sure  I  am  that  I 
have  seen  far  meaner  in  the  King  of  Sweden's 
army  do  strange  and  great  execution ;  and,  by  the 
report  of  all,  they  are  far  better  than  those  they 
are  to  encounter,  being  but  little  nags  most  of 
them,  and  few  or  none  at  all  armed  but  with  lances 
and  Scots  pistols,  of  which  I  cannot  learn  they  arc 
above  1600.  So,  if  God  sends  us  hearts  and  hands 
.  .  .  and  so  as  you  do  provide  us  monies  in  time, 
I  do  not  see  (Uiough  it  must  be  confessed  they 
have  made  but  too  far  and  prosperous  advance 
already  into  this  kingdom)  but  that,  God  being 
with  his  majesty's  army,  success  will  follow."* 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  blessing,  which 
his  preachers  said  he  had,  heart  and  money  were 
both  wanting ;  and  the  unwelcome  conviction 
induced  Charles  to  turn  a  ready  ear  to  those  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  temporising  with  the  Scots. 
He  condescended  to  receive  as  envoy  and  nego- 
tiator the  Lord  Lanark,  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
laud,  and  brother  to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
who  presented  the  petition  of  the  Covenanters  to 
his  majesty.  Lamenting  their  many  sufferings  in 
time  past,  they  told  Charles  that  extreme  necessity 
had  constrained  them  for  their  relief,  and  obtaining 
their  humble  and  just  desires,  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, where,  in  all  their  march,  they  had  liv^ 
upon  their  own  means,  victuals,  and  goods  brought 
along  with  them  ;  neither  troubling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  nor  hurting  any  of 
his  majesty's  subjects ;  having  carried  themselves 
in  a  most  peaceable  manner  till  they  were  pressed 
by  strength  of  arms  to  put  such  English  forces 
out  of  the  way  as  did,  against  their  own  consciences, 
oppose  their  peaceable  passage  at  Newburn-upon- 
Tyne,  bringing  their  own  blood  upon  their  own 
heads.  They  expressed  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  like  inconveniences,  or  greater,  for  the  future ; 
assured  his  majesty  that,  as  most  humble  and 
loyal  servants,  they  did  persist  in  that  most  humble 

■  Hatdwicke  State  Papers. 
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and  submissive  way  of  petitioning  which  they  had 
kept  from  the  beginning,  hoping  to  obtain  admit- 
tance to  his  majesty's  presence,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom,  would 
consider  at  least  their  pressing  grievances,  and 
provide  for  the  repair  of  their  wrongs  and  losses, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  assembled  in  parliamentf  settle  a  firm 
and  durable  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Charles,  on  the  5th  of  September,  gave  a  gentle 
but  evasive  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  telling 
him  that  he  was  always  ready  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  his  people ;  that  the  .'petition  he  had  pre- 
sented was  conceived  in  too  general  terms,  but 
Aat,  if  he  would  return  with  a  more  specific  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  he  would  give  them  his 
earliest  attention.  As  to  "  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  in  parliament  assembled,"  he  said 
nothing,  for,  even  at  this  extremity,  he  was  most 
averse  to  the  summoning  of  a  parliament ;  but  he 
thought,  moat  unreasonably,  to  satisfy  the  Scots  by 
telling  Lanark  that  he  had  already  issued  sum- 
monses for  the  meeting  of  the  peers  of  England, 
in  the  city  of  York,  on  the  24th  day  of  September, 
by  whose  advice  he  hoped  to  give  such  full  answers 
to  their  petitions  as  should  most  tend  to  his  own 
honour  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  dominions. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  expected  and  com- 
manded that  the  Scots  would  advance  no  farther 
into  England.  On  the  8th  of  September  the 
Covenanters  sent  Lanark  a  list  of  their  grievances 
and  conditions,  expressing  their  great  joy  at  learn- 
ing that  his  majesty  was  beginning  again  to 
hearken  to  their  humble  petitions  and  desires. 
They  were  as  follows: — ^"1.  That  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  the 
last  acts  of  parliament  may  be  published  in  his 
highness'  name  as  our  sovereign  lord,  with  the 
estates  of  parliament  convened  by  his  majesty's 
authority.  2.  That  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
other  strengths  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  may, 
according  to  the  first  foundation,  be  furnished  and 
used  for  our  defence  and  security.  3.  That  our 
conntrymen  in  his  majesty's  dominions  of  England 
and  Ireland  may  be  freed  from  censure  for  sub- 
scribing the  covenant,  and  be  no  more  pressed  with 
oaths  and  subscriptions  unwarrantable  by  their 
laws,  and  contrary  to  their  national  oath  and  cove- 
nant, approved  by  his  majesty.  4.  That  the 
common  incendiaries,  which  have  been  the  authors 
of  this  combustion,  may  receive  their  just  censure. 
5.  That  all  our  ships  and  goods,  with  all  the  damage 
thereof,  may  be  restored.  6.  That  the  wrongs, 
losses,  and  charges,  which  all  this  time  we  have 
sustained,  may  be  repaired.  7.  That  the  declara- 
tions made  against  us  as  traitors  may  be  recalled. 
In  the  end  that,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
estate  of  England  convened  in  parliament,  his  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  remove  the  garrisons  from 
the  Borders,  and  any  impediments  which  may 
stop  free  trttde,  and,  with  their  advice,  to  con- 
descend to  all  particulars  that  may  establish  a 
stable  and  well-grounded  peace,  for  the  enjoying  of 


our  religion  and  liberties  against  all  force  and 
molestation,  and  imdoing  from  year  to  year,  or  as 
our  adversaries  shall  take  the  advantage." 

These  demands,  though  respectfully  expressed, 
were  not  altogether  moderate;  but  Charles  read 
them,  pretended  to  entertain  them,  and,  with  in- 
dignant pride,  turned  to  Strafford  to  know  whether 
20,000  men  could  not  be  brought  over  inslanler 
from  Ireland,  and  looked  to  other  quarters,  to  see 
whether  there  were  not  means  for  resisting  and  chas- 
tising the  Scottish  rebels.  But  there  were  none  : 
the  whole  nation  was  in  discontent  and  ferment,  and 
the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Scots  cried  with  an 
alarming  voice  to  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  them.  At  the  same  time  Charles  was 
beset  by  English  subjects,  who  clamoured  for  a 
new  parliament  and  the  redress  of  their  own  cry- 
ing grievances.  Twelve  peers — Bedford,  Essex, 
Hertford,  Warwick,  Bristol,  Mulgrave,  Say  and 
Sele,  Howard,  Bolingbroke,  Mandevill,  Brook,  and 
Pagett — presented  a  petition  to  the  sovereign, 
telling  him  that  his  majesty  was  exposed  to  great 
hazard  and  danger  by  this  war, — that  his  revenue 
was  much  wasted, — that  his  subjects  were  bur- 
dened with  coat  and  conduct  money,  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  other  military  charges, — and  divers 
rapines  and  disorders  committed  by  the  soldiery 
raised  for  this  service,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom 
was  becoming  full  of  fear  and  discontent.  They 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  grievances  of 
innovation  in  matters  of  religion;  the  oath  and 
canons  lately  imposed  by  the  convocation;  the 
great  increase  of  popery,  and  the  employing  of 
popish  recusants  in  places  of  power  and  trust,  and 
especially  in  military  commands,  whereas,  by  the 
laws,  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms ;  the 
great  mischief  which  might  befal  the  kingdom 
through  the  intended  bringing  in  of  wild  Irish 
troops ;  the  urging  of  ship-money  j  the  Star  Cham- 
ber proceedings ;  the  heavy  duties  and  charges  put 
upon  merchandise  ;  and  the  great  grief  of  the 
subjects  caused  by  the  intermission  of  parliaments. 
After  which,  these  twelve  lords  represented  a  par-  ' 
liament  as  the  only  prevention  of  the  great  danger, 
and  besought  him  to  summon  one  within  some 
short  and  convenient  time,  whereby  these  ills 
might  be  removed,  the  authors  and  counsellors  of 
them  brought  to  legal  trial  and  condign  punishment, 
and  the  present  war  composed  without  bloodshed. 
At  the  same  time  the  citizens  of  London  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect.  Laud  and  the  privy 
council,  sitting  in  the  capital,  got  sight  of  a  copy 
of  this  petition  as  it  was  being  circulated  for  signa- 
ture, and  thereupon  they  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
proceeding  and  terrify  the  subscribers.*  But  'the 
citizens  disregarded  their  letter,  put  nearly  10,000 
names  to  the  petition,  and  dispatched  some  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  and  common  council  to  present 
it  to  the  king  at  York.  Also  the  gentry  of  York- 
shire, when  called  upon  to  pay  and  support  the 
trained  bands  for  two  months,  agreed  to  do  their 

*  See  Laud's  letter  to  Uie  bid  major  ud  aldermtD  of  th;  city  of 
Loudon,  ID  Riuhwonb. 
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best  therein,  but  most  humbly  besought  his  majesty 
to  think  of  summoning  parliament.  Strafford, 
•who  received  their  answer,  proposed  that,  in  re- 
porting it  to  his  master,  he  should  leave  out  the 
words  of  advice  about  a  parliament,  as  he  knew  it 
•was  the  king's  full  purpose  to  call  one ;  but  the 
Yorkshire  gentlemen's  hearts  and  the  voice  of  the 
whole  kingdom  being  fervent  for  a  parliament,  they 
would  not  consent  that  those  words  should  be  left 
out,  and  therefore  they  delivered  their  answer 
themselves;  and  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to 
seem  to  take  it  in  good  part.*  He  now,  indeed, 
saw  that  a  parliament  was  inevitable ;  and  before  the 
meeting  of  -the  peers,  who  had  been  really  sum- 
moned to  York  as  a  great  council,  he  issued  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  following  3rd 
of  November.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  appointed  day 
— the  24th  of  September — the  great  council  of  peers 
assembled  in  the  dean's  house  neiar  the  Minster  at 
York.  There  Charles  told  them  that  he  had  called 
them  together,  after  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
to  ask  their  advice  and  assistance  upon  sudden 
invasions  and  dangers  which  had  not  allowed  time 
for  the  calling  of  a  parliament;  that  an  army  of 
rebels  were  lodged  within  the  kingdom ;  that  he 
wanted  their  advice  and  assistance,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  chastisement  of  these  insolences.- 
"  I  must  let  you  know,"  continued  the  king,  "  that 
I  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  rightly  understood 
of  my  people ;  and  to  that  end  I  .have* of  myself 

resolved  to  call  a  parliament And  if  my 

subjects  bring  those  affections  which  become  them 
towards  me,  it  shall  not  fail  on  my  part  to  be  a 
happy  meeting."  He  then  asked  what  answer  he 
should  give  to  the  petition  of  the  rebels,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  treat  them,  and  how  he 
should  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  and  maintain  it 
until  supplies  might  be  had  from  a  parliament. 
(If  Charles  could  have  dealt  with  the  Scots  in  his 
own  way, — if  he  could  have  maintained  his  army, 
and  been  sure  of  its  loyalty, — if  he  could  have 
obtained  the  Irish  troops,  he  would  have  contented 
himself  with  his  council  of  peers,  and  we  should 
have  heard  no  more  of  his  promises  of  calling  a 
parliament.)  The  Earl  of  Bristol  proposed  to 
continue  and  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  Scots. 
He  and  other  lords  were  confident  that  they  could 
make  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  Bristol  said, 
indeed,  that  if  his  majesty  were  in  case,  it  were 
best  to  bring  the  Scots  on  their  knees ;  but,  as 
matters  stood,  considering  their  strength,  and  that 
they  had  taken  Newcastle  and  two  whole  pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  business 
as  to  men  that  had  gotten  these  advantages.  While 
they  were  speaking  a  packet  was  brought  from  the 
Covenanters  to  Lord  Lanark,  with  a  new  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  "  supplicating  in  a  more  mannerly 
style  than  formerly."  Besides  Lanark,  the  Scot- 
tish earls  of  Traquair  and  Morton  were  both  pre- 
sent ;  and  Traquair  was  commanded  to  make  the 
same  relation  to  the  peers  which  be  had  formerly 
made  to  the  king  and  privy  couacil,  and  which 
•  Riubvoitii, 


was  the  ground  of  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  to  reduce  the  rebels  by  force  rather  than 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  On  the  following  day 
(the  25th  of  September),  the  liords,  delighted  with 
his  majesty's  assurance  of  calling  a  parliament, 
entered  into  debate  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity.  Northallerton  had  been  agreed  upon  for  a 
place  of  meeting  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
commissioners,  but  now  it  was  declared  that  Ripon 
would  be  a  better  place ;  and  the  English  peers 
unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  negotiations  at 
Ripon.  Sixteen  of  the  English  peers  were  to  act 
for  Charles  ;*  eight  Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen 
for  the  covenant. 

Charles,  having  settled  about  the  commissioners, 
desired  the  Lords  to  proceed  to  the  great  business 
of  the  day,  which  was  the  second  proposition,  or 
how  the" army  should  be  supplied  with  money; 
and,  after  a  little  time  spent  in  debate,  it  w^as 
unanimously  resolved  that  200,000^.  should  be 
borrowed  from  the  city  of  Londcm,  upon  the  joint 
security  of  the  privy  council  and  the  peers.  To 
get  rid  of  the  Scottish  claims  for  supplies  of 
money,  Charles  consented  'that  they  might  make 
levies  themselves  in  the  counties  beyond  the  Tees. 
He  attempted  to  transfer  the  conferences  from 
Ripon  to  the  city  of  York;  but  the  Scots,  who 
were  very  cautious, — ^who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  civility,  had  shown  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  confidence  in  his  royal  word, — objected  to 
putting  themselves  so  completely  in  his  power. 
Here,  also,  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Strafford 
blazed  forth.  "We  cannot  conceal,"  they  said, 
"  what  danger  may  be  apprehended  in  our  going  to 
York  and  surrendering  ourselves,  and  others  who 
may  be  joined  with  us,  into  the  hands  of  an  army 
commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  against 
whom,  as  a  chief  incendiary  (according  to  our 
demands,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  treaty  itselQ, 
we  intend  to  insist,  as  is  expressed  in  our  remon- 
strance and  declaration ;  who  hath  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  proceeded  against  us  as  traitors 
and  rebels  (the  best  titles  his  lordship  in  his  com- 
mon talk  doth  honour  us  with),  whose  commission 
is  to  subdue  and  destroy  us,  and  who  by  all  means 
and  upon  all  occasions  desireth  the  breaking  up  of 
the  treaty  of  peace;  the  army  being  commanded 
also  by  divers  papists,  who  conceive  our  pacifica- 
tion to  be  their  ruin  and  dissolution ;  and,  when 
there,  by  divers  godless  persons  doing  the  worst 
ofiSce  about  his  majesty,  and  waiting  the  occasion 
of  expressing  their  malice  and  revenge  against  us 
and  their  own  nation."t     If  the  loose  and  inac- 

*  Thej  vera  Bedford,  Hertford,  Euex,  Siliibnrjr,  Warwick.  Bris- 
tol, Holljinil.  Berkahlra,  Manderlll.WhandD,  Pojieit,  Brooko,  Paulet, 
Howard,  Savillc,  and  Diintnnore ;  and  tliey  were  to  he  asiisled  in  nr- 
ranging  the  treaty  by  the  earli  of  Traquair,  Morton,  and  Lanatk, 
Secretary  Vane,  Sir  Lewis  Stuart,  and  blT  John  Barron^h,  who  were 
men  either  verted  iu  the  laurg  of  Scotland,  or  wlto  had  been  formerly 
acquuinled  with  this  bufttnei*.  Tlie  Scottish  commissionen  weiv  the 
lords  Dunfermline  and  Loudoti,  Sir  Patrick  Hepliurn,  Sir  William 
Douglas,  Alexander  Henderson  the  celebrated  iirencher,  Jobiuon  the 
clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  Weddcrburiie,  ami  Smith. 

t  Rushworth.  The  Scottish  commissioni'rs  were  not  satisfied  »-ith 
a  aafe-conduct  under  Charles's  itgn  manttal,  and  demanded  that  it 
should  be  signed  by  certain  of  the  peers  assembled  in  the  great 
council,  which  was  done  before  they  would  move  ttom  their  tafo 
quartore  wUh  Leslie  and  ibe  army. 
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curate  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
council  of  peers  at  York  may  be  trusted,  Strafford 
did  not  advise  his  master  at  this  juncture  to  break 
off  all  negotiation  and  trust  to  force  of  arms  j — he 
was  too  keen-sighted  a  person  not  to  perceive  the 
great  and  growing  disaffection  of  the  English  army; 
but  another  peer  certainly  gave  something  very 
like  this  resolute  advice.  Edwnrd  Lord  Herbert, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Lord  Herbert,  irritated 
at  the  Scots'  demand  of  40,000/.  per  month,  advised 
the  king  to  fortify  York,  and  dissuaded  his  majesty 
from  yielding  to  that  demand,  giving  his  reasons 
for  both  proceedings.  Regarding  the  first  he  said, 
"  First,  that,  Newcastle  being  taken,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  York,  there  being  no  other  con- 
siderable place  betwixt  the  Scots  and  Ixindon, 
vfhich  might  detain  their  army  from  advancing 
forwards.  Secondly,  that  reason  of  state  having 
admitted  fortificatiun  of  our  most  inland  towns 
against  weapons  used  in  former  times,  it  may  as 
well  admit  fortifications  against  the  weapons  used 
in  these  times.  Thirdly,  that  towns  have  been 
observed   always  averse  to  wars  and  tumults,  as 

VOL.  III. 


subsisting  by  the  peaceable  ways  of  trade  and 
traffick,  insomuch  that  when  either  great  persons 
for  their  private  interest,  or  the  commons  for 
their  grievances,'  have  taken  arms,  townsmen  have 
been  noted  ever  to  continue  in  their  accustomed 
loyalty  and  devotion."  Black  Herbert  knew  the 
value  of  pacifications  and  agreements  of  this  kind. 
"  Treaties,"  said  he,  "  are  like  thin,  airy  things, 
that  have  no  real  being  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  project  them ;  they  may 
quickly  dissolve  and  come  to  nothing ;  and  to  give 
so  great  a  sum  of  monefy  for  the  treating  only  of  a 
peace  might  be  loss  of  the  money,  time,  and  many 
advantages."  He  taid  he  had  never  read  that  ever 
prince  bought  a  treaty  of  his  subjects  at  so  dear  a 
rate ;  that  it  would  reflect  upon  the  honour  of  his" 
majesty  abroad,  when  foreign  nations  should  learn 
that  he  could  not  find  means  of  treating  with  his 
subjects  for  a  peace  but  by  giving  money  to  their 
army  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  paying  his 
own  army :  that  his  majesty  should  try  whether  the 
Scots  meant  really  a  treaty,  and  not  an  invasion, 
by  moving  his  commissioneis  to  propose  the  im- 
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mediate  disbanding  'of  both  armies,  all  things  else 
remaining  in  statu  quo  until  the  negotiations  at 
Ripon  should  be  concluded.     But  this  advice, 
though  in  all  respects  it  coincided  with  the  feeling 
of  the  king,  was  too  dangerous  to  be  adopted.   The 
comroiesioners  laboured  with  little  effect  from  the 
let  of  October  till  the  16th,  when  they  agreed 
upon  articles  for  the  quiet  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  army  for  two  months,  for  the  opening  of 
the  sea-ports  in  the  north  and  the  renewal  of  free 
trade  and  commerce  by  sea  and  land,  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  no- 
thing more  was  settled,  for  all  the  grievances  and 
important  clauses  of  a  definitive  treaty  were  left  un- 
touched ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  October, — the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approaching, — it  waa 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  should  be  transferred 
from  Ripon  to  London.    The  Scots  were  to  receive 
or  levy  the  sum  of  850/.  per  diem  for  the  space  of 
two  months,  beginning  from  the  16th  of  October ; 
they  were  to  content  themselves  with  this  main- 
tenance, and  neither  molest  papists,  prelates,  nor 
their  adherents  ;*  and  by  this  arrangement  Leslie 
and  the  Covenanters  were  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Durham,  Newcastle,  and  all  the  towns 
on  the  eastern  coast  beyond  the  Tees,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Berwick.     "  Upon  such  terms,"  laya 
a  contemporary,  "  was  this  unnatural  war  (al- 
though the  armies  could  not  as  yet  be  disbanded) 
brought  to  a  cessation ;  and  both  nations  rested  in 
assured  confidence  that  a  peace  must  needs  follow, 
since  the  whole  matter  was  now  to  be  debated  in 
the  English  parliament,  which  wag  to  begin  about 
a  fortnight  after,  for  it  was  likely  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  put  a  period  to  that  war  which  could 
never  have  been  begun  but  for  want  of  a  parlia- 
ment    They  were  also  confident  that  that  freedom 
which  the  fimdameutal  laws  and .  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  allow  to  parliaments 
could  not  be  denied  to  this  (though  to  many  others 
it  had  long  been),  as  being  that  parliament  to 
which  the  king  was  necessitated,  and  the  only 
way  which  was  now  left  him  to  tread,  after  so 
many  deviations    unfortunately  tried,  and  upon 
which  the  people  had  set  up  their  utmost  hope, 
whom  it  seemed  not  safe  after  so  long  suffering  to 
provoke  any  further,  "t 

Upon  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  Charles,  in 
evident  depression  of  spirits,  opened  in  person  the 
ever-memorable  Long  Parliament.!  He  told  the 
Houses  that  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
being  at  stake,  he  was  resolvea  to  put  himself 
freely  and  clearly  on  the  love  and  affection  of  his 

*  Soma  of  the  fiaotvb  •my  thoaght  it  qdla  fldi  to  plnndet  the 
papUti  of  Norihumbarland,  and  Horn  the  psplits  they  hwi  proceeded 
to  Diekop'e  teaaatiy  and  epiuoptUant. 

t  May. 
'  t  Charles  would  not  open  parliament  with  the  utual  stat&  He,  aa 
it  were,  aknllied  to  the  Hoom.  "  The  Un^,"  uya  Luod  iu  hit  Diary, 
**  did  not  ride,  but  went  by  water  to  Kidk'b  Stairs,  aud  through 
Weetnrinatsr  Hall  to  the  ehureh,  and  lo  to  the  House."  Clarendon 
•aye  with  more  aolenmtty. — "  This  parliameut  had  a  sad  and  melan* 
ehoUo  aspect  upon  the  firat  entranee,  which  presaged  some  uousual 
and  nnnatnral  erenta.  The  king  himself  did  not  tide  with  bi>  ac- 
eustomed  equipage,  nor  in  his  usual  m^eaty.  to  Westminster,  but 
went  privately  tn  hie  barge  to  the  Parliameut  Suits,  and  after  to  the 
ehtticb,  aa  U  It  had  been  io  k  letum  o(  a  proiogued  pitliamettt."<- 


English  subjects, — that  he  was  exhausted  by 
charges  made  merely  for  the  security  of  England, 
and  therefore  must  desire  them  to  consider  the 
best  way  of  supplying  him  with  money,  chastising 
the  rebels,  &c.,  and  then  he  would  satisfy  all  their 
just  grievances.  And  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he 
said,  with  great  emphasis, — "One  thing  more  I 
desire  of  you,  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  to  make 
this  a  happy  parliament,  that  you  on  your  parts,  as 
I  on  mine,  lay  aside  all  suspicion  one  of  another : 
as  I  promised  my  Lords  at  York,  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  this  be  not  a  happy  and  good  parlia- 
ment."* But  this  invitation  to  a  mutual  con- 
fidence came  many  years  too  late.  The  court  had 
signally  failed  in  its  endeavours  to  influence  the 
elections ;  the  people  everywhere  had  been  eager 
to  return  patriotie  members,  men  tried  in  the  fiir- 
naces  of  former  parliaments,  or  known  for  their 
opposition  in  private  life  to  tiie  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  innovations  in  the  church. 
Of  Charles's  chief  servants  only  two.  Vane  and 
Wiudebank,  had  obtained  seats ;  and  the  first  of 
these  waa  suspected  of  treachery,  while  Winde- 
bank  was  so  oidious  to  the  people  as  a  creature  of 
Laud,  that  his  presence  in  the  House  was  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
been  usual  with  the  Commons  to  bow  to  the  king's 
inclinations  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker ;  even  in 
the  preceding  parliament  they  had  chosen  a 
courtier:  but  now,  instead  of  Gardiner,  the  re- 
eorder  of  London,  the  man  of  the  king's  choice, 
Lentball,  a  practising  barrister,  was  hastily 
chosen ;  and  the  choice  was  approved  by  Charles, 
in  ignorance  of  the  man.  Hampden,  Pym,  St. 
John,  and  Denzil  HolUs  again  took  their  'seats, 
and  their  party  was  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  the  sou 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  sat  in  that  parliament, — so 
wild  an  enthusiast  in  .religion  as  to  excite  a  sus- 
picion of  his  sanity  or  sincerity, — so  acute  a 
politician,  so  accomplished  a  statesman,  as  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  all  parties.     The  first 

*  Charlea  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Keeper  nnrh,  who  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  show  that,,with  the  exceptioD  of  tlie  impious 
troubles  in  the  north,  the  country  was)  in  a  blessed  state. — that 
things  never  iiad  been  so  well,  and  never  could  be  batter.  It  waa 
deemed  necessary  lo  bring  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  who  was  ex- 
cessively unpopular,  and  to  declare  that  she  was  the  paragon  of 
queens.  Charles,  in  his  previous  declaratioo  of  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  summon  this  parliament,  had  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  birt  it  was  new  thought  fit  to  report  that  the  wise  and  geaeroa* 
counsels  of  his  wife  had  led  him  to  this  healing  measure.  *'fieliold 
the  king,"  said  Finch,  "in  another  part  of  himself,  in  hie  deareat 
eonsort,  out  gracious  queen,  the  minor  of  virUe,  tmm  wlna,  ateoe 
her  happy  arrival,  now  after  three  lustres  of  years,  never  any  anbjeot 
receivwl  other  than  gracious  aud  benign  influence  ;  and  1  dare  avow.  * 
as  she  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  onr  aovereign,  so  there  ia  ume  whose 
affections  and  endeavours  (his  majesty  only  excepted)  have,  or  do^ 
or  can  co-operate  more  to  the  happy  success  of  this  parliament,  aad 
the  never-to.be-eqoalied  joy  ana  comfort  of  a  right  nndetstaodiitf 
between  the  king  and  his  people  I  Behold  him  in  hi^  best  image,  oar 
excellent  young  prince,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  and  lively  proffettj, 
in  wliom  we  oannut  but  nioroise  to  ourselves  lo  have  our  hapiiineaa 
perpetuated.  From  the  tlirone.  turn  your  eyes  to  the  two  supportprs 
of  it ;  on  the  ,one  side,  the  stem  of  honour,  the  nobiUty  and  clergy  ; 
on  Uie  other  aide,  the  geutry  and  commons  I  Where  was  tliere, 
or  is  there,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  nobility  so  numerous,  ao  mag- 
nanimous, and  yet  with  such  a  temper  that  ihey  neither  eclipse  tha 
throne  nor  overtop  the  people,  bat  keep  in  a  distance  fit  fbr  the  great- 
ness of  the  throne  ?  where  was  there  a  commonwealth  so  ftee  and 
the  balance  ao  equally  held  aa  here  ?  And  certainly  so  long  aa  the 
beam  is  duly  held  it  cannot  be  otherwise." 
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thing  these  men  did  was  to  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  of  grievance,  and  the  receiving 
of  petitions  praying  for  their  removal.  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde,  still  on  the  patriotic  side,  brought 
up  a  crying  grievance  in  the  north,  which  ^'»b 
none  other  than  Strafford's  Court  of  the  President 
of  the  North,  or,  as  it  was  more  usually  called,  the 
Court  of  York,  which,  be  said,  by  the  spirit  and 
ambition  of  the  minister  trusted  there,  or  by  the 
natural  inclination  of  courts  to  enlarge  their  own 
power  and  jurisdiction,  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  the  channel  in  which  it  was  meaut  to 
run,  had  almost  ovenvhelmed  that  country  un- 
der a  aeg  of  arbitrary  power,  and  involved  the 
people  in  a  labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppression, 
and  poverty.  The  eccentric  George  Ix)rd  Digby, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  brought  up  the  griev- 
ances in  the  west, — Sir  John  Colpepper  the 
grievances  in  the  south, — Waller,  the  poet,  a  fresh 
denunciation  of  ship-money,  subservient  judges, 
and  the  intermission  of  parliaments.  Other  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  a  more  startling  manner. 
"  The  first  week,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  spent  in 
naming  general  committees  and  establishing  them, 
and  receiving  a  great  many  petitions,  both  from 
particular  persons  and  from  multitudes,  and 
thought  by  troops  of  horsemen  from  several 
counties,  craving  redress  of  grievances  and  ex- 
orbitances, both  in  church  and  state."  The  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Sir  Edward 
Deering,  Mr.  Harbottle  Grimston,  and  other 
leading  members,  fell  vigorously  upon  the  system 
of  episcopacy,  and  the  House  presently  denounced 
all  the  acts  and  canons  which  Laud  had  hurried 
through  the  late  convocation.  They  attacked  every 
pert  of  church  government, — every  proceeding  of 
the  primate  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience. 
"He  is  a  great  stranger  in  Israel,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Falkland,  "  who  knoweth  not  that  this  king- 
dom hath  long  laboured  under  many  and  great 
oppressions  both  in  religion  and  liberty ;  and  his 
acquaintance  here  is  not  great,  or  his  ingenuity 
less,  who  doth  not  both  know  and  acknowledge 
that  a  great,  if  not  a  principal,  cause  of  this  have 
been  some  bishops  and  their  adherents. .  Under  pre- 
tence of  uniformity,  they  have  brought  in  supersti- 
tion and  scandal ;  under  the  titles  of  reverence  and 
decency,  they  have  defiled  our  church  by  adorning 
our  churches.  .  .  They  have  tithed  mint  and  anise, 
and  have  left  undone  the  work  of  the  gospel.  .  .  . 
They  have  made  the  conforming  to  ceremonies 
more  important  than  the  conforming  to  Chris- 
tianity."* Mr.  Bagsbaw  said  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  episcopacy — the  first  in  statu  puro,  as 
it  was  in  the  primitive  times;  the  second  in 
statu  corrupto,  as  it  is  at  this  day ;  that  it  was 
maintained  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  a  book, 
that  episcopacy,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the  juris- 
diction, is  jure  dtcino— of  divine  right— which 
position  was  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 

•  FaJkUnd  alw  nid  that,  while  maswi  had  bren  celebrated  in 
security,  a  cuDTentlctc  had  been  made  a  great  crime.  Tn  concelvu 
that  the  toleration  he  claimed  for  the  latter  should  be  extended  to 
the  former  was  above  ereu  his  elegant  and  bij^i  mind. 


land,  which  plainly  showed  that  the  bishops  had 
their  episcopal  jurisdiction  from  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  jure  divino.  '*  It  is  holden  at 
this  day,"  said  he,  "  that  episcopacy  is  inseparable 
from  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  now  said,  no  bishop,  no  king — no  mitre, 
no  sceptre ;  which  I  utterly  deny — for  it  is  plain 
and  apparent,  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
long  before  bishops,  and  have  a  subsistence 
without  them,  and  have  done,  and  may  still  de- 
pose them."  After  quoting  a  number  of  statutes, 
the  same  orator  said,  "  I  am  for  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  all  abuses  and  grievances  of  episco- 
pacy ;  which  reformation  may  perhaps  serve  the 
turn,  without  alteration  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land into  a  form  of  presbytery,  as  it  is  in  other 
kingdoms — of  Scotland,  France,  Geneva,  and  the 
Low  Countries;  which,  for  mine  own  part,  had 
I  lived  in  those  kingdoms,  I  should  have  been  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  party  in  point  of 
Presbytery."  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  that  they  should  bethink 
themselves  whether  a  popular  democratical  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  though  fit  for  other  places, 
would  be  either  suitable  or  acceptable  to  a  regal, 
monarchical  government  like  that  of  England. 
Sir  Edward  Deering  compared  the  modem  episco- 
pacy to  papistry,  and  attacked  that  tyrannical  court 
which  was  so  dear  and  essential  to  Laud,  "  With 
the  papists,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  severe  inquisi- 
tion, and  with  us  there  is  a  latter  high  com- 
mission ;   both  these,  contra  fas  el  jus,  are  judges 

in  their  own  case With  the  papists  there 

is  a  mysterious  artiGce;  their  index  expurgatoritu. 
To  this  I  parallel  our  late  imprimaturs,  or  licences 
for  the  press,  which  are  so  handled  that  truth  is 
suppressed,  and  popish  pamphlets  fly  abroad  cum 

privilegio Nay,  they  are  already  grown  so 

bold  in  this  new  trade,  that  the  most  learned 
labours  of  our  ancient  and  best  divines  must  be 
new  corrected  and  defaced  by  the  supercilious  pen 
of  my  lord  bishop's  young  chaplain."  He  went 
on  to  show  how  nearly  Laud's  notions  of  supre- 
macy and  infallibility  approached  to  those  of  the 
pope.  "  And  herein,"  added  he,  "  I  shall  be  free 
and  clear — if  one  of  these  must  be,  I  had  rather 
serve  one  as  far  off  as  the  Tiber,  than  to  have  him 
come  to  ^e  so  near  as  the  Thames :  a  pope  at 
Rome  will  do  me  less  hurt  than  a  patriarch  at 
Lambeth."  It  may  readily  be  conceived  how 
these  things  affected  Laud,  who  shortly  before 
had  been  visited  by  omens  and  misgivings,  and 
who  clearly  saw  ruin  approaching.*  It  was,  in- 
deed, evident  that  the  Commons  believed,  with 
Pym,  that  "  they  must  not  only  make  the  house 

•  <■  October  17,  Tuesday,  Sinon  and  Jode^  Era,  I  want  into  njr 
upper  study  to  see  some  manoseripts,  which  I  was  sending  to  OxJbrd; 
in  that  itody  hnng  my  picture,  taken  by  the  life,  and.  ooming  In,  1 
ibnnd  H  fallen  down  upin  the  fhce,  and  lying  on  tbe  floor,  the  atrkig 
being  broiten  by  which  it  hanged  against  the  walL  I  am  almost 
every  day  threatened  with  my  ruin  to  parUament ;  God  grant  this 
be  no  omen."— Mary.  A  few  days  before,  the  aiehbiabop  note*  la 
ttie  same  private  record—'  The  high  commission  sitting  at  dt.  Paul's, 
because  at  the  troubles  oTthe  limes,  very  near  two  thousand  BioWB- 
ists  made  a  tumult  at  the  end  of  the  court  tore  down  all  the  benches 
in  the  consistory,  and  cried  out,  i^ey  would  have  no  bishop,  nor  no 
high  coromisstou," 
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clean,  but  pull  down  tlie  cobwebs."*  They  de- 
bated with  the  same  fearlessness  and  the  same  high 
eloquence  on  the  other  grievances  of  the  country  j 
but  for  many  days  they  constantly  returned  to 
the  subject  of  religion  and  to  the  evil  counsellors 
about  the  king.  "  We  well  know,"  said  Rud- 
yard,  "  what  disturbance  hath  been  brought  upon 
the  church  for  vain  petty  trifles ;  how  the  whole 
church,  the  whole  kingdom,  hath  been  troubled, 
where  to  place  a  metaphor,  an  altar.  We  have 
seen  ministers,  their  wives,  children,  and  &mi- 
lies  undone  against  law  against  conscience,  against 
all  bowels  of  compassion,  about  not  dancing  upon 
Sundays.  What  do  these  sort  of  priests  think 
will  become  of  themselves,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  come  and  find  them  thus  beating  their 
fellow  servants?  .  .  .  They  would  be  at  some- 
thing very  like  the  mass ;  they  want  a  muzzled 
religion.  They  would  evaporate  and  dispirit  the 
power  and  vigour  of  religion,  by  drawing  it  out 
into  solemn  and  specious  formalities,  into  obsolete 

antiquated  ceremonies,  new  furbished  up 

They  have  so  brought  it  to  pass,  that,  under  the 
name  of  Puritans,  all  our  religion  is  branded,  and 
under  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits,  all  popery 
is  countenanced.  Whosoever  squares  his  actions 
by  any  rule,  either  divine  or  human,  he  \»  a 
Puritan  :  whosoever  would  be  governed  by  the 
king's  laws,  he  is  a  Puritan :  he  that  will  not  do 
whatsoever  other  men  would  have  him  do,  he  is  a 
Puritan.  Their  great  work,  their  master-piece, 
now  is,  to  make  all  those  of  the  religion  to  be  the 
suspected  party  of  the  kingdom."  Then  passing  to 
the  obnoxious  ministers,  the  same  orator  said,  "  His 
majesty  hath  freely  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
this  parliament;  and  I  presume  there  is  not  a 
nian  in  this  House  but  feels  himself  advanced  by 
this  high  trust ;  but  if  the  king  prosper  no  better 
in  our  hands  than  he  hath  done  in  theirs  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  handling  of  his  affairs,  we 
shall  for  ever  make  ourselves  unworthy  of  so 
gracious  a  confidence.  .  .  .  His  majesty  is  wiser 
than  they  that  have  advised  him,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  but  see  and  feel  their  subverting,  destruc- 
tive counsels,  which  speak  louder  than  I  can  speak 
of  them ;  for  they  ring  a  doleful,  deadly  knell  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  majesty  best  knows 
who  they  are.  For  us,  let  the  matters  bolt  out  the 
men,  their  actions  discover  them.  They  are  men 
that  talk  largely  of  the  king's  service,  and  yet  have 
done  none  but  their  own,  and  that  is  too  evident. 
They  speak  highly  of  the  king's  power ;  but  they 
have  made  it  a  miserable  power,  that  produces 
nothing  but  weakness,  both  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom. They  have  exhausted  the  king's  revenues 
to  the  bottom,  nay,  through  the  bottom,  and  be- 
yond  It  hath  heretofore  been  boasted,  that 

the  king  should  never  call  a  parliament  till  he  had 
need  of  his  people :  these  were  words  divisive  and 
of  malignity.  The  king  must  always,  according 
to  his  occasions,  have  use  of  the  people's  power, 
hearts,  hands,  purses ;  the  people  will  always  have 

•  Claraidon,  HUt. 


need  of  the  king's  clemency,  justice,  protection ; 
and  the  reciprocation  is  the  strongest,  the  sweetest 
union.  It  hath  been  said,  too,  of  late,  that  a  par- 
liament will  take  away  more  from  the  king  than 
they  will  give  him.  It  may  be  well  said,  that 
those  things  which  will  fall  away  of  themselves 
will  enable  the  subjects  to  give  him  more  than  can 
be  taken  any  way  else.  Projects  and  monopolies 
are  but  leaking  conduit-pipes ;  the  exchequer  itself, 
at  the  fullest,  is  but  a  cistern,  and  now  a  broken 
one ;  frequent  parliaments  only  are  tlie  fountains ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  this  parliament,  &i  we 
shall  be  free  in  our  advices,  so  shall  we  be  the 
more  free  of  our  purses,  that  his  majesty  may  ex- 
perimentally find  the  real  difference  of  better 
counsels,  the  true,  solid  grounds  of  raising  and 
establishing  his  greatness,  never  to  be  brought 
again  (by  God's  blessing)  to  such  dangerous,  such 
desperate  perplexities."* 

From  speaking,  the  Commons  soon  proceeded 
to  action;  not  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
strict  limits  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction. 
On  the  7th  of  November,  the  fourth  day  of 
their  sitting,  they  passed  a  resolution  that  those 
victims  of  Star  Chamber  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
Mr.  Burton,  Dr.  Bastwick,  and  Mr.  Pryune, 
should  be  sent  for  forthwith  by  warrant  of  the 
House,  and  made  to  certify  by  whose  warrant  and 
authority  they  have  been  mutilated,  branded,  and 
imprisoned.  And,  being  liberated  from  their  distant 
dungeons  by. this  warrant  of  the  House,  the  three 
Puritans,  upon  the  28th  day  of  November,  came 
to  London,  being  nMt  upon  the  way  and  brought 
into  the  city  by  fiveUhousand  persons,  women  as 
well  as  men,  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and  wear- 
ing in  their  hats  and  caps  rosemary  and  bays,  in 
token  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  discourses  of  men 
upon  this  triumphant  entrance  varied :  "  some  of 
the  court,  as  well  as  clergy  and  other  gentlemen 
besides,  did  not  conceal  their  dislike  of  it,  affirm- 
ing that  it  was  a  bold  and  tumultuous  affront  to 
courts  of  justice  and  the  king's  authority :  others, 
who  pitied  the  former  sufferings  of  those  men,  and 
they  that  wished  reformation  in  matters  of  justice, 
were  pleased  with  it ;  hoping  that  it  would  work 
good  effects  in  the  king's  mind,  and  make  him 
sensible  how  his  people  stood  disaffected  to  tlie 
rigour  of  such  proce^ings,  and  esteemed  it  as  a 
good  presage  of  the  ruin  of  those  two  courts,  the 
High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber.''t   The 

•  Roilvird  laid,  in  one  pari  of  thi«  remirkable  ipeaeh.  "  1  hare 
often  thought  and  t»id,  that  it  mutt  be  aoma  (["at  eztieolty  that 
woulil  recover  and  rectify  thli  itata :  and  when  that  extremity  did 
come,  11  would  be  a  ereat  hamrd  whether  it  would  prore  a  remedy  ot 
ruin.  We  are  now,  Maater  Speaker,  upon  that  vertical  tnmini  paint, 
and  therofijre  it  it  no  time  to  |iaUiate,  to  iumeut  our  own  undoinif." 
There  were  many  that  thought  with  Rudyard,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  doubt  the  fact  (ai  it  would  be  difficult  tu  condemn  ill  autkota)  that 
tome  of  thsM  had  helped  lo  make  the  preaent  criaif,  believiu|{,  with 
St.  John,  that  thinje  muit  be  worae  before  they  ooold  be  better. 

+  May.— Thia  author,  who  muat  have  l<nown  very  well  how  it 
wrouaht  upon  Cliarlea,  taya,  ■'  How  it  wrought  at  that  preient  upon 
the  king  is  not  known.  Uut  aelions  of  that  nature,  where  the  people 
of  their  own  accordi,  in  a  aeemiug  tumultuous  manner,  do  expre ks 
their  liking  or  disliking  of  matters  in  Kovernmeut,  cannot  always 
produce  the  same  success,  but  work  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  prince  or  guvernor  either  to  a  sense  causing  reformatluu.or  to 
an  liatrtd  of  tbenns  npbraidera  of  bis  aettaoi:— iw(  <wrri^»s<i  oat 
im'toat." 
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latter  class  were  indisputably  tiie  more  numerous, 
and  ttoto  the  more  powerful.  Happy  had  it  been 
if  the  released  captives  and  sufferers  for  con- 
science  sake,  and  those  who  triumphed  with  them 
in  their  release,  had  learned  to  tolerate  others,  or 
had  ascertained  the  great  fact  that  persecution 
and  cruelty  defeat  their  own  objects !  Within  a 
month  after  the  return  of  the  three  Puritans,  their 
business  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  upon 
the  report  of  that  committee,  it  was  voted  by  the 
House  that  their  several  judgments  were  illegal, 
unjust,  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  aud, 
about  a  nmaSi  after  this,  it  was  further  voted  that 
they  should  receive  damages  for  their  great  sutfer- 
ings,  and  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  them  in 
money,  to  be  paid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  other  high  commissioners,  and  those  lords  who 
had  voted  against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  callings  and 
professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic.  The 
damages  were  fixed  for  Burton  at  6000/.,  for 
Prynne  and  Baatwick  at  5000/.  each.  As  these 
men  were  comforted  after  their  sufferings,  so  other 
diviaes,  followers  of  Laud's  orthodoxy,  a^r  a  brief 
triumph,  were  brought  to  their  torment.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Religion  was  indefatigable,  aud  certainly 
neither  tolerant  nor  mercifiil.  "  Their  first  care," 
says  May,  "  was  to  vindicate  distressed  mi- 
nisters, who  had  been  imprisoned  or  deprived  by 
the  bishops,  and  all  others  who  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion had  been  persecuted  by  them:  many  of 
those  ministers  within  few  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliament  were  released  from  durance, 
and  discharged  to  their  charges,  with  damages 
from  their  oppressors ;  many  doctors  and  other 
divines  that  had  been  most  busy  in  promoting  the 
late  church  innovations  about  altars  aud  other 
ceremonies,  and  therefore  most  gracious  and  flou- 
rishing in  the  state,  were  then  questioned  and 
committed ;  insomuch  as  the  change,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  it,  seemed  wonderful  to  men,  and  may 
worthily  serve  as  a  document  to  all  posterity — 
quamfrcufili  loco  itarent  superbi  (in  how  insecure 
a  position  stood  they  that  were  so  proud}."*  The 
committee  proceeded  to  inquire  concerning  scan- 
dalous ministers,  which  are  described  as  being 
of  two  kinds; — 1.  Loose  livers,  and  men  of  de- 
bauched behaviour,  who  had  gotten  into  good  pre- 
ferment, and  been  countenanced  in  insulting  the 
Puritans.  2.  Men  who  had  offended  in  the  way  of 
papistical  ceremonies  aud,  superstition.  Among 
all  the  men  of  his  rank.  Laud's  friend  and  pet 
author,  Dr.  Cousens,  master  of  St.  Peter's,  Cam- 
bridge, was  most  noted  for  what  were  termed 
superstitions  and  curious  observances.  "  He  was 
not  noted,"  says  May,  "  for  any  great  depth  of 
learning,  nor  yet  scandalous  for  ill  living,  but  only 

■  SisL  PaH. — ir  the  Comntou  had  waDtad  a  qnlekaaing,  thsy 
c»rtaiDly  had  it  from  irhhoaL  Their  table  wu  ahMlutcly  loaded 
with  patitioiu.  loine  of  which  wara^irMented  by  multitude*,  vooife' 
ratins  ■*  Ko  bishops,  no  hinfa  commission,  no  Star  Chamber."  On 
the  iTth  of  Deceinber.  Alderman  Pennington,  with  some  hundreds 
following  Um.  vresented  a  petition  ftom  the  citiiens  of  London,  with 
orteen  tbouaona  subscriptloos,  agaioit  the  discipline  and  ceromoaies 
of  tlK  ehuKh.— (fAiteMk. 


forward  to  show  himself  in  formalities  and  outward 
ceremonies  concerning  religion,  many  of  which 
were  such  as  a  Protestant  state  might  not  well 
suffer."  Cousens  was  imprisoned  and  bailed,  and 
though  deprived  of  some  of  his  preferments,  yet 
escaped  without  any  great  pimishment,  being  one 
of  a  crowd  that  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  par- 
liament had  so  much  business  ou  hand.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  Cousens's  friend  and  patron, 
William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c., 
was  singled  out  for  the  crushing  thunderbolts  of  the 
House.  It  was  resolved  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords  to  accuse  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  House  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  of 
high  treason,  and  to  desire  that  he  might  be  forth- 
with sequestered  from  parliament,  and  committed. 
Deuzil  Hollis  carried  up  this  message.  Evidently 
to  his  surprise,  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  told  him, 
that  the  I^ords  would  sequester  the  archbishop 
from  their  House,  and  commit  him  to  the  custody 
of  their  gentleman-usher.*  Laud  desired  leave  to 
speak,  aud  dropped  some  unguarded  expressions, 
which  he  afterwards  begged  leave  ta  retract,  but 
was  refused  by  their  lordships.  He  then  requested 
permission  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  some  papers, 
that  might  enable  him  to  make  his  defence.  This 
permission  was  granted,  provided  he  did  nothing 
but  in  sight  of  the  gentleman-usher,  in  whose 
custody  he  was  ordered  to  remain,  and  in  whose 
custody  he  did  remain  for  ten  weeks,  when  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  speech  on  the 
motion  of  impeachment,  Mr.  Grimstou  desired  the 
House  to  look  upon  Laud's  colleagues  and  depend- 
ents. "  Who  is  it  but  he  only,"  exclaim^  the 
orator,  "  that  hath  brought  the  £arl  of  Strafford 
to  all  his  great  places  and  employments?  .... 
Who  is  it  but  he  that  brought  iu  Secretary  Win- 
debank  into  that  place  of  trust — Windebank,  the 
very  broker  and  pander  to  the  whore  of  Babylon  ? 
Who  is  it  but  he  ouly,  that  hath  advanced  all  ouc 
popish  bishops?  I  shall  name  but  some  of  them : 
Bishop  Mainwaring,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop  Wren, 
the  least  of  all  these  birds,  but  one  of  the  most  un- 
clean, "f  On  the  morrow  of  Laud's  arrest  (the 
1 9th  of  December)  this  Wren  was  smitten  on  the 
hip,  it  being  ordered  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords,  that  there  were  certain  informa- 
tions of  a  high  nature  against  Dr.  Matthew  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  the  setting  up  of  idol- 
atry and  superstition;  and  that  the  (Commons, 
having  information  that  he  was  endeavouring 
an    escape,  desired    their    lordships    that    care 

*  At  the  lame  time.  Land  was  denounced  as  "  the  tfteat  iucendiury 
In  the  national  differences*'  by  the  Scotch  commisslonerii.  who  bad 
come  up  to  London,  and  were  reiiding  in  the  city—"  much  frequented 
by  the  uisafTecied." 

f  Mainwaring,  who  had  made  such  a  noise  by  his  writings  in  favour 
ofabsulutiim  and  the  divine  right  of  kingi$,  was  now  Bishop  of  St. 
David's:  the  Hishop  of  Bath  and  Wella  was  William  Pierce;  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  Dr.  John  Bancroft ;  Matthew  Wren,  now  of 
Ely,  had  been  Blshup  of  Norn'ich.  and  bad  diAtinguished  himself  iu 
that  dioceie  by  his  violent  peraccution  of  Huritaiis  and  his  expuisiuu 
of  the  industrious  clothiers-^urclguers,  or  descetulauts  of  -foreiguers. 
who  would  not  renounce  the  religion  they  lioii  brought  with  them 
into  England,  (See  ante,  p.  163.)  Bishop  'Wren  was  the  uncle  of  tlie 
eeUbrated  dir  Christopher  Wren. 
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might  be  taken  that  he  should  give  good  security 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  parliament.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den went  op  with  this  message.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  who  must  have  seen  that  his  own  hour  was 
at  hand,  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  through 
Mr.  Hampden,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  should  give 
bail  for  ten  diousand  pounds. 

But  before  these  churchmen  were  stricken  in 
their  pride  of  place,  Strafford  had  been  denonnced, 
formally  accused,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
When  the  king  left  York,  his  lieutenant  remained 
behind  him,  to  take  charge  of  what  remained  of 
the  army  in  the  north.  It  is  proved  by  many  con- 
current witnesses  that  Strafford  was  averse  to  com- 
ing to  London  and  meeting  the  parliament.  His 
friends  told  him,  that  to  appear  in  his  place  as  a 
peer  would  be  to  hazard  his  life.  He  humbly  re- 
presented to  his  master,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  him  where  he  was,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  his  majesty  any  service  at  Westminster, 
where  he  felt  he  should  rather  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  afifoirs,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  great  envy  and 
ill-will  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Scots  would  be 
bent  against  him.  He  told  Charles,  that  if  he  kept 
out  of  sight,  he  would  not  be  so  much  in  their  mind ; 
and  if  they  should  fall  upon  him,  he,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, might  the  better  avoid  any  danger,  having 
liberty  of  going  over  to  Ireland,  or  to  some  other 
place  where  he  might  .be  most  serviceable  to  his 
majesty.  The  king,  notwithstanding  these  weighty 
reasons,  continued  very 'earnest  for  Strafford's  com- 
ing up  to  the  parliament  Charles  had  a  wonderful 
notion  of  Strafford's  powers  of  imposing  on  parlia- 
ments, and  his  own  less  daring  spirit  stood  in  need  of 
his  servant's  resoluteness ;  and  in  the  end  he  laid 
his  commands  upon  him,  pledging  himself  for  his 
safety,  and  assuring  him  that,  as  he  was  King  of 
England,  he  was  able  to  secure  him  from  any  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  parliament  should  not  touch  one 
hair  of  bis  head.  Strafford  made  haste  to  thank 
his  majesty  for  these  assurances,  hut,  still  uncon- 
vinced, he  once  more  represented  the  danger  of  his 
coming,  saying,  that  if  there  should  fall  out  a  dif- 
ference between  his  majesty  and  his  parliament 
concerning  him,  it  would  be  a  very  great  disturb- 
ance to  his  majesty's  afBairs ;  and  that  he  had  ra- 
ther suffer  himself,  than  that  the  king's  affairs 
should  suffer  on  his  account.  But  Charles  would 
not  be  moved  by  these  representations,  or  by  the 
prospect  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  favo- 
rite minister ;  be  repeated  his  injunctions,  saying 
that  he  could  not  want  Strafford's  valuable  advice 
in  the  great  transactions  of  this  parliament ;  and  in 
obedience  to  these  reiterated  commands,  the  earl 
came  up  to  London.*  Strafford  assumed  a  bold 
bearing,  and  a  confidence  which  his  inmost  heart 
denied.  "  A  greater  and  more  uiiversal  hatred," 
says  a  noble  contemporary,  "  was  never  contracted 
by  any  person,  than  he  has  drawn  upon  himself. 
He  is  not  at  all  dejected,  but  believes  confidently 
to  clear  himself  in  the  opinion  of  all  equal  and  in- 
different-minded hearers,  when  he  shall  come  to 

•  Wliltelock. 


make  his  defence.  The  king  is  in  such  a  strait, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  he  will  possibly  avoid, 
without  endangering  the  loss  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, the  giving  way  to  the  remove  of  divers  per- 
sons, as  well  as  other  things  that  will  be  demanded 
by  this  parhament."*  Strafford  arrived  in  town 
on  Monday  night ;  on  Tuesday  he  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey ;  on  the  Wednesday  he  went 
to  parliament,  "  but  ere  night  he  was  caged,  "f  < 
"  It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  ia  the  after- 
noon," says  Rushworth, "  when  the  earl  of  Strafibrd 
(being  infirm,  and  not  well  disposed  in  his  health, 
and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his  house  that 
morning),  hearing  that  both  houses  still  sat,  thonght 
fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by  some  (upon 
what  ground  was  never  clear  enough),  that  he  made 
that  haste  then  to  accuse  the  Lord  Saye,  and  some 
others,  of  having  induced  the  Scots  to  invade  the 
kingdom ;  but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  the  message  fh)m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng^ 
land,  impeached  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford  (with 
the  addition  of  all  his  other  titles)  of  high  treason, 
and  several  other  heinous  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, of  which,  he  said,  the  Commons  would  in  du« 
time  make  proof  in  form ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
desired,  in  their  name,  that  he  might  be  sequestered 
from  all  counsels,  and  be  ,put  into  safe  custody." 
Pym,  who  carried  up  the  impeachment,  had,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  announced  his  determined 
hatred  to  Slnifibrd  many  years  before.  "  You  are 
going  to  leave  us,"  said  Pym,  when  Wentworth 
first  went  over  to  the  king's  party,  "  but  we  will 
never  leave  you,  while  your  head  is  upon  your 
shoulders."  On  the  present  occasion  Strafford  had 
gone  in  haste  to  the  House.  "  He  calls  rudely  at 
the  door ;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod, 
opens:  his  lordship,  with  a  proud,  glooming  coun- 
tenance, makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board  head ; 
but  at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  House ;  so  he  is 
forced  in  confusion  to  go  to  door  till  he  was  called. 
After  consultation,  being  called  in,  he  stands,  but 
is  commanded  to  kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear 
the  sentence.  Being  on  his  knees,  he  is  delivered 
to  the  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he 
was  cleared  of  these  crimes  the  House  of  Commons 
had  charged  him  with.'  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone,  without  a  word.  In 
the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required  him,  as 
prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword.  When  he  had  go 
it,  he  cries,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  man  to  carry 
my  lord  lieutenant's  sword.  This  done,  he  makes 
through  a  number  of  people  towards  his  coach,  all 
gazing,  no  man  capping^  to  him,  bef(Re  whom,  that 
morning,  the  greatest  of  England  would  have  stood 
discovered,  all  crying,  'What  is  the  matter?'  He 
said, '  A  small  matter,  I  warrant  you.'    They  le- 

*  SyianVaftn:  Letter  from  the  Evl  of  NotthambsrUnd  to  Ui« 
£arl  of  l4!irester.  dated  the  13th  of  Nov.,  1640. 

i  l^Uxn  nf  Hubert  Buillle,  Prinoipal  of  the  Univenity  of  OIukow, 
and  one  of  the  Scottish  CommUaloiiers  tent  np  to  Lendon.  "  Into- 
lerable pride  and  oppreHton,"  lajri  BailUe, "  oiei  to  bcaTen  for  tcb- 
geaoce. 
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plied,  *  Yes,  indeed,  bigh  treason  is  a  amall  mat" 
ter.'  Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
cmch,  it  was  not  there ;  bo  he  behoTcd  to  return 
that  same  way,  through  a  world  of  gazing  people. 
When  t^  last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was  en* 
toing,  James  Maxwell  told  him,  <  Your  lordship 
is  my  prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach  ;*  bo  he 
behoved  to  do."*  A  few  days  after  his  arrest,  Straf- 
ford requested  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  but  this  was 
refused  him,  and  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

Having  thus  secured  the  greatest  incendiary, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  charges  against  him,  the  Commons  fell  upon 
some  inferior  instruments — inferior  in  all  respects 
to  Strafibrd,  but  still  far  firom  insignificant.     Sir 
Francis  Windebank,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  friend  and  creature  of  the  primate  of  the  £ng- 
hdi  Protestant  Church,  and  yet  a  concealed  Ca- 
tholic, was  charged  with  illegally  releasing  recu- 
sants   and   Romish    priests    from    prison.      He 
avoided  arrest  and  tritd  by  flight :  protected  by  the 
queen,  he  escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  honour,  and  where,  eventually,  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  Catholicism.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  was  proceeded  against  as  an  avowed  factor 
and  procurer  of  the  odious  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden,  and  for  his  numerous  abuses  of  power 
in  ti»e  matter  of  ship-money.     Finch  was  a  supple 
rogue,  and  a  wonderful  rhetorician  :  he  petitioned 
to  be  heard  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  whereby,  against  all  order,  he  was  to 
take  notice  of  what  was  handled  in  the  House  con- 
ooning    himself't      His    prayer    having    been 
nanted.  Finch,  Hsearing  the  seals  in   his    own 
hand,  entered  the  Lower  House ;  and  when  the 
speaker  told  him  that  his  lordship  might  sit,  he 
made  a  low  obeisance,  and  laying  down  the  seals 
and  his  hat  in  the  chair,  himself  leaning  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  he  made  a  very  elegant  and  in- 
temous  speech  in  his  own  vindication,  '*etcaptare 
henecolettciam,"X    But  though  his  deportment  was 
very  humble  and  submissive,  and  his  speech  full 
of  persuasive  rhetoric,  it  could  not  prevail  or  pre- 
vent the  Commons  fixim  voting  him  a  traitor, 
tiiongh  many  in  the  House  were  moved  to  a  kind  of 
compassion .  On  the  next  day  his  impeachment  was 
carried  np  to  the  Lords,  who  ordered  his  commit- 
ment ;  but  he  had  taken  timely  warning — Finch  was 
led  into  Holland.     Clarendon  hints  that  Finch  had 
come  to  a  compromise  with  the  popular  party,  "  it 
being  visible  he  was  in  their  fisivour ;"  and  he  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  their  suffering  Windebank  to 
esci^  their  justice,  "against  whom,"  he  says, 
"Aey  had  more  pregnant  testimony  of  offences 
within  the  verge  of  the  law,Uhan  against  any  per- 
son they  had  accused  since  this  parliament,  and  of 
some  that,  it  may  be,  might  have  proved  capital, 
and  so  their  appetite  of  blood  might  have  been  sa- 
tisfied."§    But  the  Commons  of  England  were  not 

•  LaMenafBaOlie  t  CUnndoD.  t  Whiteloek. 

f  B>A  It  b  eorioa*  to  obMtre  what  Mrt  of  olTeneM  in  Wind*. 
Wak  ClueiMkm  sets  down  as  ao  taetnona;  the  passage  is  a  comment  on 
Ike  baitauooa  intoleranc*  of  the  times,   *  For,"  says  the  royalist  his- 


remarkable  for  their  appetite  for  blood ;  they 
wanted  the  heads  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  no 
more,  and  probably  connived  at,  or  were  glad  to  see, 
the  flight  of  their  satellites.  What  they  had  al- 
ready done  was  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all  worshippers  of  the  despotic  prin- 
ciple. "  Within  less  than  six  weeks,''  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  for  no  more  was  yet  elapsed,  these  ter- 
rible reformers  had  caused  the  two  greatest  coun- 
sellors of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  most  feared,  and 
so  hated,  to  be  removed  from  the  king,  and  impri- 
soned under  an  accusation  of  high  treason ;  and 
frighted  away  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  into  foreign  kingdoms,  for  fear  of  the  like ; 
besides  preparing  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
very  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  throughout 
England,  who  had  been  high  sheriffs  and  deputy 
lieutenants,  to  expect  such  measure  of  punishment 
from  their  general  votes  and  resolutions,  as  their 
future  demeanour  should  draw  upon  them  for  their 
past  offences."*  It  was,  indeed,  wonderful  to  see 
how  all  the  advocates  and  instruments  of  despotism, 
ship-money,  and  all  kinds  of  illegal  taxation,  fell 
at  the  first  blow,  and  crouched  at  the  feet  of  their 
victors.  The  whole  fabric  of  absolutism  was  shat- 
tered like  a  house  of  glass,  or  melted  like  a  fabric 
of  ice  and  snow  on  the  return  of  the  summer  sun. 
Charles  was  helpless,  hopeless,  at  once;  there 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  a  man  in  the  land  to  raise 
sword  or  voice  in  his  favour ;  nor  did  he  gain  any 
thing  like  a  formidable  party  till  these  first  terrors 
had  BubBided,  and  the  parliament  had  stepped 
beyond  that  line  of  reform  which  the  general 
opinion  held  to  be  necessary. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  Commons  to  overlook 
the  slavish  judges  who  had  upheld  ahip-money, 
and  condemned  Mr.  Hampden.  They  sent  up 
Waller  with  a  message  to  the  Lords,  and  their 
lordships  forthwith  ordered  that  Bramston,  Daven- 
port, Berkeley,  Crawley,  Trevor,  and  Weston 
should  find  heavy  bail  to  abide  the  judgment  of 
parliament  Berkeley,  whose  speeches  will  be 
remembered,  was  impeached  of  high  treason,  and, 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  brethren,  both 
judges  and  lawyers,  he  was  arrested  while  sitting, 
with  his  ermine  on,  on  the  bench,  and  brought 
away  like  a  common  felon.  But  the  Commons 
were  certainly  not  anxious  for  his  blood ;  and  after 
some  time  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  himself, 
having,  it  is  said,  being /weed  to  give  a  free  gift 
of  10,000/.  for  the  public  service. 

A.n.   1641.  — On  the    19th   of   January  Mr. 

torian,  "Ijesides  his  freqnent  letters  of  intereession  in  his  own  name, 
sod  signification  of  his  majesty's  pleasnre,  on  the  belialf  of  papista 


and  (jriesta,  to  the  judges,  and  to  other  ministers  of  justice,  nod  uro* 
tections  granted  by  himself  to  priests,  that  noljody  should  molrst 
them,  he  harboared  some  priests  in  his  own  house,  Kuowin^  tiiem  to 


be  such  ;  which,  by  the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  is  made  felony;  and  tliete  were  some  warrants  un- 
der his  own  hand,  for  the  release  of  priests  out  of  Newgate,  who 
were  actually  attainted  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  hanseil. 
drawn,  and  quartered  :  which,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  ttw 
lawyers  said,  would  have  been  very  penal  t«  him-'* 

*  Some  of  the  sheriffs  and  llentenants  of  counties  had  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  their  seal  and  activity  in  levying  ship-money, 
&c.  They  were  threatened  with  trial  as  traitors,  but  none  of  them 
were  so  proceeded  agaiiut. 
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Prideaux  brought  in   a  bill  for  preventing  the 
dangers   and  inconveniences  happening   by   the 
long  intermission  of  parliaments.     He  proposed 
that  the  parliament  should   be  held  yearly.      In 
committee  the  House  rejected  that  proposition, 
and     followed    the    example    which    had    been 
set  them  by   the  Scots  a    few   months    before, 
ill  voting  for  regular  triennial  parliaments.     At 
the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  statute  be- 
coming a  dead-letter,  they  directed  that  the  issuing 
of  writs  at  the  fixed  time  should  be  imperative  on 
the  lord-keeper  or  chancellor ;   that  if  he  failed, 
then  the  House  of  Lords  should  issue  the  writs ; 
if  the  Lords  failed,  then  the  sheriffs  were  to  do  it; 
and  if  the  sheriffs  neglected  or  refused,  then  the 
people  were  to  proceed  to  elect  their  representatives 
without  any  writs  at  all.     They  moreover  pro- 
vided, that  no  future  parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved or  adjourned  by  the  king,  without  its  own 
consent,  within  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening 
of  its  session.     Charles  here  attempted  to  make  a 
stand.     On  the  23rd  of  January  he  summoned 
both  Lords  and  Commons  to  Whitehall :  there  be 
reproved  the  latter  for  their  long  delays;   and 
spoke  of  their  connivance,  which  suffered  dis- 
traction to  arise  by  the  indiscreet  petitions  of  men 
who,  "more  maliciously  than  ignorantly,  would 
put  no  difference  between  reformation  and  alter- 
ation of  government."     He  assured  them  again, 
that  he  would  concur  in  abolishing  all  novelties 
both  in  church  and  state ;  would  join  in  reform- 
ing the  courts  of  justice ;   and  would  even  sur- 
render such  portions  of  his  revenue  as  should  be 
found  illegal  or  heavy  on  his  subjects.     But  after 
this,  he  said  that  he  would  show  them  what  they 
(the  Commons)  should  eschew.      "  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,"  said  Charles,  "of  these  petitions 
(I  can't  tell  how  to  call  them)  given  in  the  name 
of  several  counties,  against  the  present  estabhshed 
government  of  the  church,  and  of  the  great  threats 
that  are  given,  that  bishops  shall  be  no  better  than 
cyphers,  if  not  clean  done  away.    Now  I  must  tell 
you,  that  I  make  great  difference  betwixt  reform- 
ation and  alteration  of  government :   though  I  am 
for  the  first,  I  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter.     I 
will  not  say  that  bishops  may  not  have  over- 
stretched  their  power,   or  encroached  upon  the 
temporal ;  which,  if  you  find,  correct  and  reform 
the  abuse,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  former 
times ;  aiid  so  far  I  am  with  you.     Nay,  farther ; 
if,  upon  serious  debate,  you  shall  show  me  that 
bishops  have  some   temporal    authority,    incon- 
venient to  the  state,  and  not  so  necessary  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  episcopacy,  I  shall  not 
be  unwilling  to  persuade  them  to  lay  it  down : '  yet 
by  this  you  must  understand  that  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  taking  off  their  voice  in  parliament, 
which  they  have  ancientiy  enjoyed  under  so  many 
of  my  predecessors,  even  before  the  Conquest,  and 
ever  since,  and  which  I  conceive  I  am  bound  to 
maintain  as  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  kingdom.     There  is  but  one  other  rock,  and 
that  not  in  substance  but  in  formi,  yet  that  form 


is  so  essential,  that,  except  it  be  reformed,  it  will 
mar  the  substance.     There  is  a  bill  given  in  for 
frequent  parliaments : — ^the  thing  I  like,  that  is  to 
say,  to  have  often  parliaments ;   but  to  give  power 
to  sheriffs  and  constables,  and  I  know  not  whom, 
to  do  my  office,  that  I  cannot  yield  unto.     But,  to 
show  you  that  I   am  desirous  to  please  you  in 
forms  which  destroy   not  the  substance,   I   am 
content  you  shall  have  an  act  for  this  purpose, 
but  so  reformed,  that  it  neither  intrench  upon  my 
honour,  nor  that  inseparable  right  of  the  crown 
concerning  parliaments :  to  which  purpose  I  have 
commanded  my  learned  council  to  wait  on  you, 
my  lords,  with  such  propositions  as  I  hope  will 
give  contentment ;   for  I  ingenuously  confess  that 
frequent  parliaments  are  the  best  means  to  pre- 
serve that  right  understanding  between  me  and 
my  subjects  which  I  so  earnestly  desire."  *    The 
king,  however,  was  now  unable  either  to  uphold 
bishops  or  resist  the  Commons  in  any  other  par- 
ticular; and  he  shortly  after  reluctantly  gave  his 
consent  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  which 
was  received  by  the  country  with  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  triumph.     At  this  time  both  houses  had 
complained  concerning  seminary-priests,  &c.     Aa 
soon  as  the  Commons  had  withdrawn  from  White- 
hall, Charles  told  the  Lords,  who  remained  behind, 
that  he  had  heard  of  their  agitating  the  business 
of  Gtoodman,  the  priest,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  would  send  them  satisfactory  reasons  tor  what 
he  had  done  in  that  matter.    What  he  had  done 
in  this  case  was  only  a  laudable  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of   mercy,   in  reprieving  the 
victim  of  a  savage  statute, — that  is,  he  had  re- 
prieved John  Groodman,  condemned  to  death  as  a 
seminary-priest.     The  Commons  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  he  had  given  the  lords ;   and 
on  the  29th  of  January  a  remonstrance  of  both 
houses  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  reciting  the 
penal  statutes;  stating  that. of  late  years,  about 
the  city  of  London,  eighty  priests  and  Jesuits  had 
been  discharged  out  of  prison ;  that  they  were 
credibly  informed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Pope  had  a  nuncio,  or  agent,  resident  in  London ; 
that  the  Papists  went  as  publicly  to  Denmark- 
house  and  St.  James's  to  mass  as  good  Protestants 
went  to  their  parish  churches;    that  the  non- 
execution  of  the  penal  statutes  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  increase  of  popery;   that  therefore 
they  humbly  desired  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  that  Goodman,  the 
priest,  should  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 
On  the  3rd  of  February  Charles  replied  to  this 
remonstrance.  He  assured  the  Lords  and  Commons 
that  it  was  against  his  mind  that  popery  or  super- 
stition should  increase ;   that  he  would  drive  the 
Jesuits  and  priests  out  of  the  kingdom  within  a 
month,  by  a  proclamation ;  that,  as  for  the  nun- 
cio, Rosetti,  ihe  queen   had  always  assured  him 
that  he  had  no  commission,  but]ouly  resided  near  her 
to  entertain  a  correspondence  between  her  and  the 
pope  in  things  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  her 

•  Pari.  Bbt. 
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leligion,  which  was  warranted  to  her  by  .her 
marriage -articles,  which  gave  her  liberty  of  con- 
science; yet,  as  his  presence  gave  offence,  her 
majesty  would,  within  a  convenient  time,  remove 
him.  Charles  moreover  declared  that  he  would 
take  especial  care  to  prevent  his  subjects  resorting 
to  mass ;  and  he  ended  by  giving  up  poor  Good- 
man. "  Lastly,"  said  he,  "  concerning  John 
Goodman,  the  priest,  I  will  let  you  know  the 
reason  why  I  reprieved  him.  I  am  informed, 
neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  my  father  did  ever 
avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed 
merely  for  religion ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  his 
particular  case :  yet,  seeing  I  am  pressed  by  both 
houses  to  give  way  to  his  execution,  and  because  I 
will  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  giving  so  great  dis- 
content to  my  people  as  I  conceive  this  mercy 
may  produce,  therefore  I  do  remit  this  particular 
case  to  both  the  houses ;  but  I  desire  them  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  inconvenience,  as  I 
conceive,  may,  upon  this  occasion,  fall  upon  my 
subjects  and  other  Protestants  abroad,  especially 
since  it  may  seem  to  other  states  to  be  a  severity : 
which  suspicion  having  thus  represented  to  you,  I 
think  myself  freed  from  all  the  ill-consequence 
that  may  ensue  upon  the  execution  of  this  person."* 
On  the  next  day  the  queen  thought  proper  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  Commons  by  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Her 
majesty  assured  them  that  she  had  ever  been  ready 
to  do  her  best  for  the  removing  of  all  misunder- 
standing between  the  king  and  people ;  that  at  the 
request  of  the  lords  who  petitioned  for  the  calling 
of  this  parliament,  she  had  written  effectually  to 
the  king,  and  sent  a  gentleman  to  York  expressly 
to  persuade  him  to  the  holding  of  a  parliament ; 
that  having  taken  knowledge  that  the  having  one 
sent  to  her , 'from  the  pope  was  distasteful  to  this 
kingdom,  she  was  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  parliament.  She  repeated  the  promises  made 
by  Charles  about  Rosetti  and  mass-hearing;  and 
then  she  referred  to  the  collections  of  money  for 
the  Scottish  war,  which  she  had  set  on  foot  among 
the  Catholics,  excusing  her  conduct  therein  on  the 
ground  of  her  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  more  cautious  hereafter.f  The 
Commons  returned  their  humble  thanks  to  her 
majesty  for  her  gracious  letter;  and  doubtless 
despised  the  king  ibr  putting  forward  his  wife  in 
this  public  manner :  at  all  events  it  was  a  sign 
and  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the  court  party. 
A  day  or  two  after  Charles  sent  the  Commons  "  a 
petition  of  John  Groodman,  condemned,"  wherein 
the  priest  prayed  his  majesty  rathfer  to  remit  him 
to  the  mercies  of  the  discontented  than  let  him  live 
to  be  the  cause  of  so  great  a  discontent ;  that,  if 
the  storm  was  raised  for  him,  he  would  be  cast  into 
the  sea,  that  others  might  avoid  the  tempest;  and 
that  he  should  esteem  his  blood  well  shed,  to 
cement  the  breach  between  his  majesty  and  his 
subjects.    The  Commons,  however,  did  not  shed 

•  FuL  Hilt. 

f  The  qoeeD's  eliief  ajmiti  In  the  bnilncai  of  (he  Catholic  can- 
tftbatlooe.  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby  uid  Mr.  Montngae,  were  examtaed 
by  Uw  Commoasibat  med  bj\ka  Mi^Jeity'i  letter. 
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his  blood;  and  it  should  appear  that  Goodman 
knew  they  would  not  shed  it. 

All  this  time  the  Scottish  commissioners  were 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  London- 
stone,  in  a  house  so  near  to  the  church  of  St. 
Antholin's,  a  place  made  famous  by  some  puritan 
or  seditious  preacher,  that  there  was  a  way  out  of 
it  into  a  gallery  of  the  church.  "  This  benefit  was 
well  foreseen  on  all  sides  in  the  accommodation, 
and  this  church  assigned  to  them  for  their  own 
devotions,  where  one  of  their  own  chaplains  still 
preached,  amongst  which  Alexander  Henderson 
was  the  chief,  who  was  likewise  joined  with  them 
in  the  treaty  in  all  matters  which  had  reference  to 
religion ;  and  to  hear  those  sermons  there  was  so 
great  a  conflux  and  resort  by  the  citizens  out  of 
humour  and  faction,  by  others  of  all  qualities 
out  of  curiosity,  by  some  that  they  might  the 
better  justify  the  contempt  they  had  of  them,  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  day  in  the  morning  of 
every  Sunday  to  the  shutting  in  of  the  light,  the 
church  was  never  empty;  they  (especially  the 
women)  who  had  the  happiness  to  get  into  the 
church  in  the  morning  (they  who  could  not  hung 
upon  or  about  the  windows  without,  to  be  auditors 
or  spectators)  keeping  the  places  till  the  afternoon 
exercise  was  finished."*  Clarendon  adds,  that, 
whether  morning  or  afternoon,  the  service  was 
the  most  insipid  and  flat  that  could  be  delivered ; 
but  the  historian  is  prejudiced,  and  certainly 
has  not  hit  upon  the  characteristic  defects  of 
these  Presbyterian  devotions.  Where  Alexander 
Henderson  held  forth  the  preaching  was  not  likely 
to  be  flat  and  insipid ;  and  the  general  tendency  of 
puritanic  preachers  was  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Nor  does  the  historian  allow  for  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  which  induced  the  Londoners  so 
to  crowd  that  place  of  worship.  The  conventicles 
had  been  put  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  Laud ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  these  many  years, 
thousands  of  citizens  could  hear,  in  St.  Antholin's 
church,  the  word  propounded  in  their  own  way, 
without  any  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  altars, 
and  lawn-sleeves,  that  had  so  irritated  all  the  more 
devout  classes.  Clarendon,  however,  could  hardly 
overrate  the  influence  exercised  in  the  city  by 
these  Scottish  preachers,  and  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners. Some  of  the  latter  were  very  accept- 
able upon  other  grounds  besides  those  of  religion  ; 
they  were  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  business, 
pleasant  in  conversation,  and  of  great  address: 
moreover,  the  English  reformers  were  bound  to 
them  by  the  double  conviction  that  they  could  not 
have  achieved  what  they  had  done  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bold  march  of  the  Covenanters,  add  that 
they  could  not  be  siu-e  of  their  victory  if  the 
Scottish  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  northern 
provinces.  Baillie,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  the  state  of  affairs  and 
of  public  opinion,  said,  in  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  were  protracted  for  six  months,— 
"  This  we  will  make  long  or  short,  according  aa 
*  Cluendoo,  Hi>t. 
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the  necessities  of  our  good  friends  in  England 
require,  for  they  are  still  in  that  fray,  that  if  we 
and  our  army  were  gone  they  were  yet  undone." 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  new  com- 
mittee of  the  members  of  both  houses,  appointed 
to  renew  the  treaty  with   the  Scots  which  had 
begun  at  Ripon.was  composed  of  men  very  accept- 
able to  them.     It  is  said  that  these  managers  of 
the  English  parliament  were  exceedingly  vigilant 
in  preventing  the  Scottish  commissioners  from 
entering  into  any  conversation  or  familiarity  with 
such  as  were  not  fast  to  the  opposition  party  ,■   but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Scots  had  any  very 
decided  inclination  for  the  society  of  those  who 
held  them  to  be  traitors  and  rebels.    The  patriots, 
on  the  contrary,  promised  them  high  rewards,  and 
heaped  all  possible  honours  upon  them ;  they  were 
caressed  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  an  order 
was  entered,  that  upon  all  occasions  they  should 
be  styled  "our  brethren  of  Scotland."    Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things  until  the 
Scottish  army  should  be  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
disbanded ;   and  he  complimented  and  cajoled  the 
commissioners,  and  in  his  eagerness  yielded  many 
points  in  the  treaty,  in  the  design  of  being  the 
sooner  rid  of  them  and  their  army.     He  consented, 
for  example,  with  little  hesitation,  to  confirm  all 
the  acts  passed  by  the  late  Scottish  -parliament; 
that  native  Scotsmen  alone  should  have  the  com- 
inand  of  the  fortresses  of  their  kingdom ;  and  that 
neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  Scotsmen  should 
be  harassed  with  unusual  oaths.  But  he  assumed 
some  of  his  old  sternness  and  resolution  when  they 
spoke  of  the  odious  incendiaries,  and  required  that 
they  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  parliament. 
They  advanced  claims  for  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  all  Scottish  ships  and  merchandise  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  were 
gratified    by  a    ready   compliance.      They  also 
claimed  indemnification  for  the  charges  they  had 
sustained ;    and    Charles    referred  this   money- 
question  to  the  English  house  of  commons,  who 
speedily  voted  125,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Scottish  army  during  five  months,  and  300,000/. 
as  "  a  friendly  irelief  for  the  losses  and  necessities 
of  their  brethren  of  Scotland."    Before  this  money 
could  be  paid  they  got  large  sums  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, by  way  of  loan;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  money  in  this 
way  in  the  City  of  Loudon  whenever  the  proceeds 
were  to  go  to  their  brethren  of  Scotland;   for  the 
citizens  knew  as  well  as  the  statesmen  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  to  keep  the  Scottish  army  together 
in  good  condition  and  in  good  humour.    There 
remained  to  settle  the  last  clause  of  the  treaty, 
touching  the  establishment  of  a  lasting    peace 
between  the  two  nations;    and  this  clause  the 
Scottish  commissioners  made  so  difficult,  that  there 
was  no  settling  it  for  the  present.     On  one  or  two 
occasions   the  antient    national    animosities   and 
jealousies  produced  a  coldness — almost  a  rupture 
— between  the  English  and  the  Scots.    The  latter 


were  over-hasty  in  pressing  for  the  total  abolition 
of  episcopacy  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
and  thereby  gave  some  embarrassment  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  considered  the  step  premature. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  however,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  lower  house,  "That  for  bishops,  or  any 
other  clergymen  whatsoever,  to  be  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  or  to  have  any  judicial  power 
in  the  Star-chamber,  or  in  any  cvvil  court,  is  a 
hindrance  to  their  spiritual  function,  prejudicial  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken  away." 

Too  late,  Charles  tried  the  efficacy  of  concession. 
The  forest  laws  had  been  greatly  abused,  and  had 
excited  violent  murmurs :  he  sent  down  the  Earl 
of  Holland  to  tell  the  Lords  that,  out  of  his  grace 
and  goodness  to  his  people,  he  was  willing  to  lay 
down  all  the  new  bounds  of  his  forests  in  this 
kingdom,  and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  his  late  encroach- 
ments.    On  a  former  occasion,  when  he  drew 
Wentworth,  Noy,  and  Digges  from  the  opposition, 
he  had  felt  the  benefit  of  tampering  with  and  em* 
ploying  some  of  the  patriots ;  and  he  now  fondly 
hoped  that  a  similar  experiment  on  political  inte- 
grity would  be  attended  with  the  like  auccess. 
Whitelock  says  that  tiiere  was  a  proposal   (the 
subject  of  much  discourse)  to  preserve  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  by  converting  his  enemies  into  friends 
by  giving  them  promotion ;  that,  according  to  this 
plan,  one  should  be  made  lord  treasurer,  &e  Lord 
Saye  master  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Pym  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Mr.  HoUis  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Hampden  tutor  to  the  prince,  &c.     And  he  adds 
that  Juxon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  resigned  his 
treasurer's  staff,  the  Lord  Cottington  his  place  of 
master  of  the  wards,  the  rest  being  easily  to  be 
voided.     "But,"  he  says,   "whe^er,  upon  the 
king's  alteration  of  his  mind,  ox  by  what  other 
means  it  came 'to  pass  is  uncertain,  but  these  things 
were  not  effected ;   and  the    great  men  baffled 
thereby  became  the  more  incensed  and  violent 
against  the  earl,  joining  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, who  were  implacable  against  him."*    The 
authority  of  Whitelock  is  generally  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  but  in  this  particular  it  requires 
confirmation — something  more  definite  to  make  us 
believe  in  the  motives  imputed  to  the  greatest  of 
the  patriots.    Even  if  we  could  accept  as  truth  the 
unfavourable  characters  drawn  by  royalist  vrriters 
of  Lord  Saye  and  Hollis,  we  should  hesitate  long 
ere,  upon  a  single  assertion,  we  could  make  up 
our  minds  to  believe  that  the  contented  poverty 
and  enthusiasm  of  Pym,  or  the  lofty  and  wealthy 
independence  of  Hampden,  could  be  tempted  by 
offers  of  place,  or  changed  in  their  habits  and 
course  of  mind  by  the  withholding  of  it.     Some 
of  their  party,  indeed,  accepted  employment,  and 
among  them  was  Lord  Saye :  but  this  was  when 
the  old  placemen  abandoned  their  posts  through 
fear ;  and  Saye,  though  suspected  for  a  time,  did 
not  commit  his  principles,  and  he  threw  up  the 
high  office  of  master  of  the  wards  when  the  Idng 
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ieclaied  bimself  for  ciTil  war  by  retiring  to  Oxford. 
Qsrendon  mentions  a  design  of  giving  some  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state  to  some  heads  of  the 
popular  party ;  but  he  says,  distinctly,  that  their 
continued  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford 
iras  the  reaaon  for  which  Charles  decided  "  that 
the  putting  of  those  promotiona  in  practice  should 
be  for  a  time  suspended."  This  is  very  different 
from  Whitelock's  implicati(Hi, — ^it  goes  to  show 
that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  or  the  drivers 
of  parliament,  as  they  were  called,  did  not  follow 
ip  the  great  incendiary  because  they  had  been 
refused  the  places,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  refused  the  places  because  they  steadily  per- 
sisted in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford.  Hence  a  base 
and  selfish  motive  is  removed,  and  that,  too,  by 
tiw  champion  of  the  royal  party,  who  is  always 
ready  to  impute  the  worst  of  motives  to  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Pym,  whom,  as  we  believe,  no  earthly  consider- 
ation coold  have  turned  from  his  purpose  of  having 
die'head  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  had  been  laboriously 
eraplojFed  for  more  than  three  months  in  preparing 
the  charges  and  proofs  against  Strafford.*  That 
Mien  loird  had  now  to  feel  by  what  an  insecure  te- 
Bore  he  had  held  the  brow-beaten  parliament  of  Ire- 
land. As  soon  as  his  sword  of  strength  was  shi- 
vered by  the  Commons  of  England,  the  Irish  par- 
liunent  sent  over  a  committee,  and  showed  them- 
selves no  leas  intent  upon  his  ruin  than  the  English 
and  Scots.  In  Ireland  he  had  carried  his  tyranny 
to  its  greateat  height ;  and  the  English  Commons 
welcomed  with  affection  and  joy  the  committee 
that  came  to  depose  against  him,  and  give  the 
weight  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  his  prose- 
cotioo. 

Strafibrd's  trial,  which  had  long  been  the  most 
•I«)ri}ing  subject,  now  came  on.f  In  Westminster 
Hall  there  was  a  throne  erected  for  the  king,  on 
each  side  whneof  was  a  cabinet  enclosed  about 
with  boards,  and  hung  in  iront  with  arras ;  before 
the  throne  were  placi^  seats  for  the  peers  and 
sacks  of  wool  for  the  judges;  and  before  these  seats 
aad  woolaacka  wore  nine  stagea  of  seats  extending 

*  TW  adart  uid  MCRt  eommlttM  apnolBtedby  Uia  Conaioin  eoo- 
•Med  of  Pyo.  Hampden,  UaUla.  Lord  Dicbr,  Strode,  Sir  Walter 
^rU  {ScUcD,  St.  lohB,  Maynud,  Palmer,  Glynne,  and  Whitalocke. 


rwmtoeoaakder  thaiolbniiatkma  againat  the  nrl,  to  arrange 
Ika  eridcoce,  and.  with  the  oocaaional  aaautauce  of  Lord  Falklaud, 
Coifeppcr,  and  Hyda.  to  mauaf(e  the  coarereneea  with  the  Lordi, 
'    1  loHaekwatbiaaolamn  aiidlong-pratraAtedtrial.— Zdtd 


Ihfemt. 
f-Bi 


r  *  Bainaw,*  am  May, "  a  naatn  actor  <a  btonKht  npoo  the  itage 
TliiiMai  Karl  of  StiaSbrd,  Lwntaoaiit  of  Ireland,  a  man  too  great 
t*  be  let  eaeape ;  bo  aooner  accused  bnt  anrpriaed,  and  tecnred  for  a 
nfal:  wUeh  trial  of  hia,  if  we  eoneider  aU  thinga, — the  Ugh  nature  of 
tke  dMise  ^f  *«■*  bim,-^he  poropofis  circnmstanoes  and  stately 
mamrr  at  the  trial  itaelf, — the  time  that  it  laatedr— tlie  preciousness 
af  that  Uma  ao  wmanmed. -and,  Uatly,  of  what  moment  and  con.e- 
■aeaee  the  aaeeeaa  of  it  moat  prore,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  subject 
a  KBdaBd.  and  probably  in  Bnrope,  e*er  liad  the  like.  So  great  it 
■aa.lhal  wa  can  hardly  call  it  tlie  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Straflbid  only— 
Iha  king's  aJ&ctions  towards  hia  people  and  parUament,  the  fnture 
aaaaeasor  this  pariiament,  and  the  hopes  of  thne  kingdoms  depend- 
^  OB  it,  were  aU  tried  when  Strafford  was  arraigned.  Many  sub- 
jects in  Eorope  have  played  londer  parts  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
BBsU,  bBt  Boae  left  it  with  greater  noise.  Nor  was  the  matter  of  hia 
aaeBaatioB  eoaSDed  within  one  realm  j — three  whole  Icingdoma  were 
Ua  aecosara;  aad  eagerly  aoo^t  In  one  death  a  recompence  of  all 
*iir  aBSerinra."— Aut.  PM, 


along  the  Hall  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*  At  the  end  of  all  was  a  desk  or 
dock  closed  in  for  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel. 
On  Monday  morning,  March  22ud,  about  seven 
o'clock,  Strafford  came  from  the  Tower,  accom- 
panied by  six  barges,  wherein  were  one  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  Tower,  all  with  partisans,  and  fifty 
pair  of  oars.  At  his  landing  at  Westminster  he 
was  attended  by  two  hundred  of  the  trained  band, 
who  guarded  him  into  the  Hall.  "  The  entries  at 
Whitehall,  King-street,  and  Westminster  were 
guarded  by  the  constables  and  watchmen,  from 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  to  keep  away  all 
base  and  idle  persons.  The  king,  queen,  and 
prince  came  to  tiie  House  about  nine  of  the  clock, 
but  kept  themselves  private  within  their  closets, 
only  the  prince  came  out  once  or  twice  to  the 
cloth  of  atftte,  ao  tha^the  king  saw  and  heard  all 
that  passed,  but  was  seen  of  none.  Some  give  the 
reason  of  this  from  the  received  practice  of  Eng- 
land in  such  cases ;  others  say  that  the  Lords  did 
intreat  the  king  either  to  be  absent  or  to  be  there 
privately,  lest  pretension  might  be  made  hereafter 
that  his  being  there  was  either  to  threaten  or  some 
other  way  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  a 
third  sort,  that  the  king  was  not  willine  to  be  ac- 
cessory to  the  process  till  it  came  to  his  part,  but 
rather  chose  to  be  present  that  he  might  observe 
and  understand  if  any  violence,  rigour,  or  injustice 
happened."  When  Strafford  entered  the  Hall, 
the  porter,  whose  office  it  was,  asked  Master  Max- 
well, the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  whether  the  axe 
should  be  carried  before  the  prisoner  or  not ;  and 
black  rod  answered  that  the  king  had  expressly 
forbidden  it.  The  Earl  of  Anmdel,  "being," 
says  Clarendon,  "  a  person  notoriously  disaffected 
to  the  Elarl  of  Strafford,"  was  appointed  high 
steward,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  high  constable, 
for  the  trial.  It  had  been  debated  whether  the 
bishops  should  have  voices  in  the  trial ;  and  upon 
the  preceding  Satorday  the  startled  prelates  volun- 
tarily declineid  voting,  being  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and  80  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  having  their 
hands  in  blood.t  Exceptions  had  also  been  taken 
to  some  recently-made  peers,  who  were  all  frienda 
to  the  prisoner;  and  the  Commons  demanded  that 
no  peer  created  since  the  day  upon  which  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  was  impeached  of  high  treason  should 
sit  on  his  trial.  The  Lord  Littleton,  who  had 
since  that  date  been  made  a  baron  at  the  entreaty 
of  Strafford,  for  the  reason  that,  if  he  were  a  peer, 
he  would  do  him  notable  service,  was  the  first  to 
quit  his  right  to  judge ;  but  the  Lord  Seymour  and 

*  Both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  oommiisionere  were  present.  "  Seven 
of  the  nine  stagea  tof  seats,"  aays  May,  '*  weie  appointed  fbr  the 
memfaeie  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  to  sit  on,  who  were  all  there  in  a 
committee ;  the  two  upper  degrees  of  the  scaffold  were  appointed  for 
the  commtaaioneta  of  Sootland  and  the  lords  of  Ireland,  who  were 
then  come  over." 

t  Clarendon  says  that  this  was  done  iiy  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  old 
Williams,  who  was  still  alive  and  active,  and  barning  with  revenge 
against  hia  cruel  perserutor,  Archbishop  Lnud.  But  it  should  appear 
that  nearty  all  the  bishops  were  hopeh^s  of  doing  StraBbcd  any  gooil 
and  really  averse  to  being  present;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
canons  excluded  priests  ftom  capitnl  trials.  The  prelates,  however, 
gave  in  a  pietaat,  that  thair  afaaanoe  ahoold  mrt  prejudice  them  in 
their  privilege*  as  the  lords  spiritual  in  parliament. 
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one  or  two  others  of  the  lecently-creatcd,  insisted 
upon  their  rights,  and  were  allowed  to  sit* 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  lord  high  steward  of 
England,  sat  apart  by  himself,  and,  at  Strafford's 
entrance  into  the  dock,  he  commanded  the  House 
to  proceed.  Then  the  impeachment,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  capital  articles,  was  read, 
with  Strafford's  reply  to  it,  in  two  hundred  sheets 
of  paper.  This  occupied  the  first  day.  The  queen 
left  the  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  king  and 
Prince  Charles  stayed  till  the  court  rose,  which 
was  after  two.  when  Strafford  was  sent  back  to 
the  Tower,  and  appointed  to  return  upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The  crowd  was 
Beither  great  nor  troublesome;  they  saluted  the 
fallen  nobleman  as  he  passed,  and  he  returned 
their  salutes  with  great  humility  and  courtesy.  At 
the  appointed  hour  Strafford  again  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  again  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
took  their  seats  in  court.f  The  lord  steward 
having  commanded  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
who  were  to  manage  the  evidence  to  proceed, 
Pym  stood  up,  and  said : — "  My  lords,  we  stand 
here  by  the  commandment'  of  the  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  now  assembled  for  the  Com- 
mons in  parliament,  and  we  are  ready  to  make 
good  that  impeachment  whereby  Thomas  Earl 
of  Strafford  stands  charged  in  their  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
with  high  treason.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  great 
cause,  and  we  might  sink  under  the  weight  of 
it,  and  be  astonished  with  the  lustre  of  this 
noble  assembly,  if  there  were  not  in  the  cause 
strength  and  vigour  to  support  itself,  and  to  encou- 
rage us.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  king ;  it  concerns 
his  majesty  in  the  honour  of  his  government,  in 
the  safety  of  his  person,  in  the  stability  of  his 
crown.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  kingdom ;  it  con- 
cerns not  only  the  peace  and  prosperity,  but  even 
the  being  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  tibat  piercing 
eloquence,  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and 
prayers  of  all  the  subjects,  assisting  us.  We  have 
the  three  kingdoms,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  travail  and  agitation  with  us,  bowing 
themselves,  like  the  hinds  spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast 
out  their  sorrows.  Truth  and  goodness,  my  lords, 
they  are  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  they  are  the  per- 
fection of  all  created  natures,  they  are  the  image 
and  character  of  God  upon  the  creatures.  This 
beauty,  evil  spirits  and  evil  men  have  lost;  but 
yet  there  are  none  so  wicked,  but  they  desire  to 
march  under  the  show  and  shadow  of  it,  tliough 
they  hale  the  reality  of  it.    This  unhappy  earl, 

*  And  so,  no  doubt,  nyt  Clarendon,  might  the  buhopi  too,  if  tbey 
would. 

T  "  Tho  titlies"  (trellis'),  ssys  Bsillio,  ••  thst  msde  them  (the  king 
and  queen)  to  lie  si^ret.  Lhe  king  brake  down  will)  his  own  iiands ;  so 
lliey  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all.  but  little  more  regarded  than  if  they  had 
been  absenl."  The  ('ovenantcr's  desciiplion  of  the  scene  In  West- 
minster Hall  is  striking  and  enrlons,  and  not  altogether  hononrable 
to  the  good  feeling  and  decency  of  those  present.  "  It  was  daily  the 
most  glorious  assembly  the  isle  could  aOord,  yet  the  grnTily  not  such 

as  I  expected After  ten,  much  public  eating,  not  only  of  confec* 

tions  but  of  flesh  and  bread ;  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  ftom 

mouth  to  mouth  without  cups;  and  all  this  in  the  king's  eye 

There  was  no  outgoing  to  return;  and  oft  the  sitting  was  till  two, 
throe,  or  four  o'clock  at  night." 


now  the  object  of  your  lordships'  justice,  hath 
taken  as  much  care,  hath  used  as  much  cunning, 
to  set  a  face  and  countenance  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice upon  his  actions,  as  he  hath  been  negligent  to 
observe  the  rules  of  honesty  in  the  performaoce  of 
all  these  actions.  My  lords,  it  is  the  greatest  base- 
ness of  wickedness,  that  it  dares  not  look  in  its 
own  colours,  nor  be  seen  in  its  natural  counte- 
nance. But  virtue,  as  it  is  amiable  in  all  respects, 
so  the  least  is  not  this,  that  it  puts  a  nobleness,  it 
puts  a  bravery  upon  the  mind,  and  lifts  it  above 
hopes  and  fears — above  favour  and  displeasure ; — it 
makes  it  always  uniform  and  constant  to  itself. 
The  service  commanded  me  and  my  colleagues 
here,  is  to  take  off  those  vizards  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness, which  hath  been  sought  to  be  put  upon 
this  cause,  andj  to  show  you  [his  actions  and  his 
intentions  in  their  own  natural  blackness  and  de- 
formity." Pym  then  enumerated  the  pleas  in 
Strafford's  reply,  denouncing  them  all  as  false  or 
insu£Bcienl.  Strafford  maintained  that  he  had 
supported  religion ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  the 
honour  of  the  king,  the  increase  of  his  revenue, 
the  peace,  and  honour,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  people.  "  For 
religion,"  said  Pym,  "  we  shall  prove  that  he 
hath  been  diligrat  to  favour  innovation,  to  favour 
superstition,  to  favour  the  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  the  clergy.  For  the  honour  of  the 
king,  we  say,  my  lortls,  that  it  is  the  honour  of 
the  king  that  he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  that 
he  is  the  fountain  of  justice ;  and  it  cannot  stand 
with  his  honour  and  justice  to  have  his  govern- 
ment stained  and  polluted  with  tyranny  and  op- 
pression for  the  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is 
true  there  may  be  some  additions  of  sums,  but 
we  say  there  is  no  addition  of  strength  nor  wealth, 
because  in  those  parts  where  it  hath  been  in- 
creased,  this  earl  hath  taken  the  greatest  share 
himself;  and  when  he  hath  spoiled  and  ravened 
on  the  people,  he  hath  been  content  to  yield  up 
some  part  to  the  king,  that  he  might  with  more 
security  enjoy  the  rest.  For  the  strength,  and 
honour,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  my  lords,  in 
a  time  of  peace  he  hath  let  in  upou  us  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  weakness,  shame,  and  confusion. 
And  for  the  quiet  of  the  subjects,  he  hath  been  an 
incendiary ;  he  hath  armed  us  amongst  ourselves, 
and  made  us  weak  and  naked  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides. This  is  that  I  shall  answer  to  the  second 
head  of  his  apology."  Pym  then  went  at  length 
into  Wentworth's  abuses  of  power  in  Ireland,  where 
chiefly  he  had  earned  his  bad  pre-eminence,- 
and  where  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had 
arrogated  an  authority  beyonci  what  the  crown  had 
ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  former  viceroys  of  that  island,  where  the 
disorganised  state  of  society,  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  insurrections  and  rebellions,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  control  had  given  rise  to  «uch  a  series 
of  arbitrary  precedents,  as  would  have  covered  and 
almost  excused  any  ordinary  stretch  of  power.* 
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Pjm  prodaeed  hit  witneaaea ;  Sir  Pierce  Crosby, 
who>  for  speaking  against  a  bill  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  had  been  driven  from  the 
council-table,  and  committed  to  prison ;  Sir  John 
Clotsworthy,  who  had  been  threatened  with  loss 
of  property ;  Mr.  Barnwell,  who  had  been  threat- 
ened with  a  regiment  of  horse  to  be  quartered  in 
his  house ;  the  Lord  Ranelt^h  and  the  Lord  Moimt- 
n<»Ti8,  both  for  their  discourses  in  parliament 
The  managers  then  desired  that  the  remonstrance 
from  Ireland  might  be  read.  The  prisoner  opposed 
this,  as  something  containing  new  matter  not  in 
the  criginal  charge,  but  brought  over  since  his  im- 
peachment ;  but  they  replied,  that  the  subverting 
of  laws  and  corruption  of  government  was  in  ge- 
neral laid  in  their  charge;  and  upon  the  Lord 
Battinglass  and  the  Lord  Digby  of  Ireland 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  copy,  the  powerful 
remonstrance  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  read. 
Strafford,  in  answer  to  it,  said  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duce of  &ction  and  confederacy,  and  a  strong  con- 
spiracy against  him.  These  last  expressions  put 
the  managers  into  a  heat,  and  Mr.  Glynne  ex- 
claimed, "  My  lords,  these  words  are  not  to  be 
suffered."  Strafford  craved  time  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  make  his  defence  to  certain  charges,  pro- 
testing, by  the  Almighty  God,  that  he  never  had 
other  intentions  than  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  his 
majesty  and  the  commonwealth.  The  managers 
inusted  that  he  had  had  time  enough,  and  ought 
to  answer  instantly :  the  lords  adjourned  for  half 
an  hour,  and  at  their  return  ordered  him  to  make 
his  answer  presently.  The  prisoner  then  replied, 
m  a  long  and  able  speech,  to  every  article  con- 
tained in  the  Irish  remonstrance,  taking  shelter 
more  than  once  under  his  commission,  and  the 
king's  warrants  and  exprras  commands.  Pym 
replied  to  this  defence ;  maintained  that  it  did  not 
make  my  Lord  of  Stri^ord  more  excusable ;  and 
that  he  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Commons 
of  England  could  make  good  their  charges  against 
him.  And  hereupon  the  court  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  third  day 
of  the  trial,  Maynard,  one  of  the  managers  and 
an  expert  lawyer,  continued  the  accusations  about 
the  tyranny  exercised  in  Ireland,  and  produced 
other  witnesses.  Strafford  was  permitted  to  inter- 
rupt the  witnesses,  and  to  speak  at  length,  which 
he  did  frequently,  with  great  eloquence  and  an  ad- 
mirable show  of  modesty  and  equanimity.  This 
was  the  case  on  nearly  every  day  of  his  long  and 
remarkable  trial.  "  The  Earl  of  Strafford,"  says 
May,  "  answered  daily  at  the  bar,  whilst  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  having  put  themselves 
into  a  committee,  had  liberty  to  charge  him,  every 
man  as  he  saw  occasion:  but  though  many  of 
them  did  sometimes  speak,  yet  the  accusations 
were  chiefly  managed  by  two  expert  lawyers, 
Master  Glynne  and  Master  Maynard,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Many  foul  misdemeanors, 
committed  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  were 
daily  proved  against  him :  but  that  ward  which 
the  earl,  being  an  eloquent  man,  especially  lay  at, 


was  to  keep  off  the  blow  of  high  treason,  whatso- 
ever misdemeanors  should  be  laid  upon  him ;  of 
which  some  he  denied,  others  he  excused  and  ex- 
tenuated with  great  subtlety ;  contending  to  make 
one  thing  good,  that  misdemeanors,  though  never 
BO  many  and  so  great,  could  not,  by  being  put 
ti^ether,  make  one  treason,  unless  some  one  of 
them  had  been  treason  in  its  own  nature.  Every 
day  the  first  week,  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
without  intermission,  the  earl  was  brought  irom 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  arraigned 
many  hours  together;  and  the  success  of  every 
day's  trial  was  Uie  greatest  discourse  or  dispute  iu 
all  companies.  For  by  this  time  the  people  began 
to  be  a  little  divided  m  opinions.  The  clergy  in 
general  were  so  much  fallen  into  love  and  admira- 
tion of  this  earl,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  almost  quite  forgotten  by  them.  The 
courtiers  cried  him  up;  and  the  ladies,  whose 
voices  will  carry  much  with  some  parts  of  the 
state,  were  exceedingly  on  his  side.  It  seemed  a 
very  pleasant  object  to  see  so  many  Sempronias 
(all  the  chief  court  ladies  filling  the  galleries  at 
the  trial)  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  their  hands, 
noting  the  passages,  and  discoiursing  upon  the 
grounds  of  law  and  state.  They  were  all  of  his 
side ;  whether  moved  by  pity  proper  to  their  sex, 
or  by  ambition  of  being  thought  able  to  judge  of 
the  parts  of  the  prisoner.  But  so  great  was  the 
favour  and  love  which  they  openly  expresiied 
to  him,  that  some  could  not  but  think  of  that 
verse,— 

Non  Ibrmonu  emt,  ted  ar^t  Ikenntliu  XJljun; 
Et  Umeu  squoieu  torsit  amore  Deas.** 

But  the  spectacle  of  one  man  resisting,  as  it  were, 
three  nations,  without  confidence  in  the  master  he 
had  served,  and  with  scarcely  a  resource  or  a  hope 
except  such  as  he  drew  from  his  own  abilities, 
was  calculated  to  impose  on  others  besides  court 
gentlemen  and  ladies — on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  in  all  ages  most  honourably  distin- 
guished by  their  love  of  an  equal  combat,  and 
their  dislike  of  seeing  one  man  beaten  by  many. 
The  two  managing  lawyers,  moreover,  Glynne  and 
Maynard,  insisted  too  much  upon  vague  and  ge- 
neral clauses,  and  overdid  their  part  with  the 
quibbles  and  forced  constructions  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Again,  though  many  of  the  deeds  proved 
against  the  prisoner  were  despotic  and  detestable, 
there  was  scarcely  one  taken  singly  that  came 
within  the  verge  of  treason,  and  the  managers 
heaped  the  charges  together  in  the  design  of 
making  what  was  called  accumulative  treason. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  this,"  cried  Strafford,  "  that 
can  be  treason,  and,  when  one  thousand  misde- 
meanors will  not  make  one  felony,  shall  twenty- 
eight  misdemeanors  heighten  it  to  a  treason?" 
They  possessed  not  many  of  the  letters  which  are 
now  open  to  every  reader,  and  which  prove,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  he  was  a  systematic  enemy  of 
his  country's  liberties,  a  minister  that  would,  in- 
deed, have  "  gone  thorough," — ^who  would  scarcely 
have  hesitated  at  any  state  crime.    His  opinions 
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delivered  in  council  were  tolerably  well  known, 
but  he  maintained  that  the  worst  of  these  did  not 
amount  to  treason.  "  Opinions,"  said  he,  "  may 
make  an  heretic,  but  that  they  made  a  traitor,  I 
have  never  heard  till  now."  On  the  first  day 
when  he  entered  the  hall  but  few  of  the  lords  re- 
turned his  salute,  and  most  of  them  looked  angrily 
upon  him ;  but  this  feelii^  afterwards  seem^  to 
give  way  to  emotions  of  a  gentler  kind. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Pym,  Strafford's  evil  genius, 
intimated  to  the  Commons  that  he  had  to  communi- 
cate a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  Instantly  an 
order  was  given  that  the  members  should  remain 
in  their  places  and  the  doors  be  locked;  and  then 
Pym  and  Harry  Vane  the  younger  were  called 
upon  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  matters 
contained  in  the  23rd  article  of  the  impeachment. 
Pym  produced  and  read  "  a  copy  of  notes  taken 
at  a  junto  of  the  privy  council  for  the  Scots  affairs, 
about  the  5th  of  May  last."  These  notes  had  been 
taken  by  the  elder  Vane,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state ;  but  there  are  different  accounts  of  the 
way  in  which  his  son  got  possession  of  them. 
Clarendon  says,  that  Pym,  some  months  before 
the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  had  visited  the 
younger  Vane,  who  was  then  newly  recovered 
from  an  ague,  and  that  they  two  being  together, 
and  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
young  Vane  told  Pym  that  if  he  would  call  upon 
him  the  nest  day  he  would  show  him  something 
that  would  give  him  much  trouble,  and  inform  him 
what  pernicious  counsels  were  likely  to  be  followed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  (Vane),  in  perusing 
some  of  his  father's  papers,  had  accidentally  met 
with  the  result,  or  summary,  of  the  consultations  of 
the  cabinet  council  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
parliament.  "  The  next  day  he  showed  him  (Pym) 
a  little  paper  of  the  secretary's  own  writing,  in 
which  was  contained  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
result  of  several  discourses  made  by  several  coun- 
sellors i  with  several  hieroglyphics,  which  suffi- 
ciently expressed  the  persons  by  whom  those  dis- 
courses were  made.  The  matter  was  of  so  trans- 
cendent a  nature,  and  the  counsel  so  prodigious, 
with  reference  to  the  commonwealth,  Uiat  he  de- 
sired he  might  take  a  copy  of  it ;  which  the  young 
gentleman  would  by  no  means  consent  to,  fearing 
it  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  father.  But  when 
Mr.  Pym  informed  him  that  it  was  of  extreme 
consequence  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  time 
might  probably  come  when  a  discovery  of  this 
might  be  a  sovereign  means  to  preserve  both 
church  and  state,  he  was  contented  that  Mr.  Pym 
should  take  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  did  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  (Mr.)  Henry  Vane  ;•  and  having  examined 
it  togetiier  with  him,  delivered  the  original  again 
to  Sir  Henry.  That  he  had  carefully  kept  this 
copy  by  him,  without  communicating  the  same  to 
any  body  till  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
which  was  the  time  he  conceived  fit  to  make  use  of 

*  Clarendon  sayi  '*  Sir  IJcary  ;*'  bat  he  it  Do  doubt  deieribing.  in 
liii  luoie  wht,  the  youuyer  Vniie  by  bU  latter  style.  Old  Hatry 
cvnld  baldly  have  beea  preteot 


it;  and  that  then  meeting  with  many  odier  in* 
stances  of  the  earl's  ill  dispositiffli  to  the  kingdom, 
it  satisfied  him  to  move  whatsoever  he  had  moved, 
against  that  great  person."*  Whitelock,  who  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  ^1,  says,  that  Secretary 
Vane,  being  out  of  town,  sent  lus  son  the  key  of 
his  study,  that  he  might  look  into  hil  cabinet  for 
some  papers  which  the  secretary  wanted ;  that  die 
son,  in  looking  over  many  papers,  lighted  upon 
these  notes,  which  being  so  decisive  against  Straf- 
ford and  so  important  to  the  public,  he  held  him« 
self  bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  diacovei 
them;  and  that  thereupon  he  showed  them  to 
Pym,  who  urged  him,  and  prevailed  with  him,  that 
they  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  evidence.  Others 
assert  that  the  papers  were  purposely  put  in  the 
way  of  his  son  by  the  elder  Vane  because  he  hated 
Strafford  ;  while  others  again  affirm,  that  the  son 
purloined  them,  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  his  father. 
The  weightiest  part  of  these  private  notes  of  the  coun- 
cil was  diis— "  Your  majesty,"  Strafford  was  made 
to  say,  "having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  refiised, 
shall  be  acquitted  before  Ood  and  man.  You  are  ab« 
solved  and  loosed  from  all  rule  of  government  and 
free  to  do  what  power  will  admit :  and  you  have  an 
army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  thia 
kingdom  to  obedience;  for  I  am  confident  the 
Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  Upon  the  1 2th 
of  April,  this  additional  proof  was  brought  forward 
in  court,  when  Strafford  replied  to  it,  that,  as  to 
the  words  that  the  king  had  an  army  in  Ireland  to 
reduce  this  kingdom,  they  were  only  proved  by  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  one  man ;  that  the  law« 
even  in  a  matter  of  debt,  much  less  in  a  point  of 
life  and  death,  required  two  witnesses ;  that  the 
Secretary  Vane  ht^  been  examined  and  his  depo- 
sition found  very  dubious ;  for,  on  his  first  exa- 
mination, he  said  he  could  not  remember  any  such 
words  spoken  in  council,  and  even  on  his  third 
examination,  he  merely  said,  that  he  (Strafford) 
had  spoken  those  words  or  the  like;  that  there 
were  present  at  the  debate  eight  privy-counsellors; 
two  of  them,  the  Archbishop  and  Secretary  Wind&- 
bank,  could  not  be  produced ;  but,  besides  him- 
self and  Vane,  there  remained  four  for  evidence — 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Northum-* 
berland,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Juxon,  and  the  Lord 
Cottington,  who  had  all  declared,  upon  their  ho- 
nours, that  they  had  never  heard  him  speak  those 
words,  nor  any  the  like."  "  And  suppose,"  conti- 
nued the  prisoner,  "  I  spake  the  words  (which  I 
grant  not),  yet  the  word  '  this,'  cannot  ratioually- 
imply  England,  because  England  was  not  out  of 
the  way  of  obedience,  and  because  there  never  was 
any  the  least  intention  of  landing  the  Irish  army 
in  England,  as  the  lords  of  tHe  council  are  able  to 
attest.  It  was  suggested  by  Lord  Hollis,  Straf* 
ford's  father-in-law,  that  "  this  kingdom"  might 
very  well  mean  Scotland,  and  Strafford  himself  had 
asked  Vane  whether  he  had  used  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  'this,'  or  'that.'  The  sending  of  an 
Irish  army  into  Scotland  by  an  English  minister 

•  CUtendoD.  Biet. 
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ms  not  treason,  but  the  project  which  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  wordB  would  have  intimated  was 
OIK  of  the  things  which  made  the  now  powerful 
Scots  clamour  for  StiafiTord's  blood. 

After  his  reply  to  this  additional  proof,  Arundel, 
the  lord -steward,  told  him  that  if  he  had  anything 
further  to  say  in  his  defence  he  should  proceed,  be* 
enue  the  court  intended  to  prepare  for  Aeir  speedy 
judgment.  The  prisoner,  though  sxiffering  greatly 
in  body  as  well  as  mind  (for  his  old  enemies,  the  gout 
tai  stone,  had  revisited  him  in  the  Tower),  made  a 
imnmary  of  the  several  parts  of  his  former  defence, 
and  concluded  with  these  eloquent  and  pathetic 
words: — "  It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law 
which  cannot  be  shown.  Where  hath  this  fire  lain 
hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without  smoke  to  dis- 
cover it,  tiU  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and 
my  children  ?  Punishment  should  precede  pro- 
malgaticm  of  a  law :  to  be  punished  by  a  law 
subsequent  to  the  fact,  is  extreme  hard;  what 
man  can  be  safe  if  this  be  admitted  ?  My  lords, 
it  is  hard  in  another  respect,  that  there  should  be 
no  token  set  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence, 
no  admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  If  a 
man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and  split  himself 
upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to 
discover  it,  he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make 
satisfaction ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man 
passeth  upon  his  own  peril.  Now,  where  is  the 
maHc,  where  the  token,  upon  this  crime,  to  declare 
it  to  be  high  treason  P  My  lords,  be  pleased  to 
give  that  regard  to  the  peerage  of  ^gland  as 
never  to  expose  yourselves  to  such  moot  points, 
such  constructive  interpretations  of  laws:  if  there 
must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject  matter  be 
of  somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of 
peers.  It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your 
posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into 
the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of 
constructive  and  arbitrary  treason,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law 
and  statute,  that  telleth  us  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to 
be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty 
yearn  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged 
crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself;  let  us  not 
awaken  these  sleeping  lions  to  our  destruction,  by 
raking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain  by 
the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected. 
May  your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my 
other  misfortunes ;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
frmn  me  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in  the 
consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not, 
through  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  howsoever  these  gentlemen  say  they 
speak  for  the  commonwealth,  yet  in  this  particular 
I,  indeed,  speak  for  it,  and  show  the  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it.  For,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  statute  1  Henry  lY.,  no  man  will  know 
what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of  such  penalties.  Do 
not  put,  my  lords,  such  ttifficultiea  upon  ministers 


of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of 
fortune  may  not  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be 
employed  for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  mea- 
sure them  by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  lie  waste,  no  man  will 
meddle  with  them  who  hath  anything  to  lose.  My 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  lefl  me.* 
— [At  these  words  he  stopped  awhile,  letting  fall 
some  tears  at  her  memory :  then  he  went  on.] — 
What  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing;  but  that  my 
indiscretion  shoul'd  extend  to  my  posterity,  wound- 
eth  me  to  the  very  soul.  You  will  pardon  my 
infirmity :  something  I  should  have  added,  but  am 
not  able ;  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my 
lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter. 
And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of 
mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment ; 
and,  whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death, 
Te  Deum  laudamus."  "  Certainly,"  adds  White- 
lock,  "  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such 
a  theatre  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  elo- 
quence ;  with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  tem- 
per;  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and 
gestures."  He  moved  many  men  to  pity :  but  Pym 
was  pitiless ;  he  considered  thk  life  of  the  great  cri- 
minal, in  any  circumstances,  as  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berties of  his  country;  and  he  and  Glynne  learnedly 
aggravated  his  offences,  and  maintained  that  they 
should  be  punished  as  treason.  On  the  17th  of 
April  the  point  of  law  was  argued  for  the  earl  by 
Mr.  Lane,  the  prince's  attorney;  Mr.  Loe,  Mr. 
Grardiner,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  being  also  present  as 
counsel,  for  Strafford  was  allowed  counsel,  which 
had  not  always  been  the  case  in  prosecutions  for 
high  treason.  But  by  this  time  the  Commons 
had  changed  their  tack,  fearing  the  inci'easing 
good  feeling  of  the  peers  towards  the  prisoner, 
and  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardoning  him  afler 
sentence.  "The  LDwer  House,"  says  Wariston, 
one  of  the  Scotsmen  who  were  pressing  for  an 
execution,  "  if  they  see  that  the  king  gains  many  of 
the  Upper  House  not  to  condemn  him,  they  will 
make  a  bill  of  teinture  (attainder),  and  condemn 
him  formally  in  their  own  House,  and  send  it  up 
to  their  House,  as  any  other  act  of  parliament,  to 
be  voiced  formally.  The  town  of  London  will 
give  no  money  to  the  parliament  till  they  do  jus- 
tice." And  therefore,  and  for  other  reasons  of 
great  weight,  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford  for 

*  The  bitter  BaiUie  tayi, — "  At  the  end  he  made  luch  a  pathetio 
oration  for  half  an  hour  aa  ever  comedian  did  on  the  staxe.  Tho 
matter  and  expreition  wai  exceedinffly  brave.    Doubtleas.  if  he  had 

f;race  and  civil  goudness,  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One  peiga?e 
8  must  spoken  of:  his  breaking  off,  in  weeping  aud  silenoe.  wlien  ha 
spoke  of  his  Srst  vrite.  Some  took  it  for  a  true  defect  in  his  memory; 
others  fbr  a  notable  port  of  bis  rhetoric;  some,  that  true  grief  aud 
remorse  at  that  remembrance  had  stopped  his  mouth  :  for  they  say 
that  his  first  lady  being  with  child,  and  finding  one  of  his  mistress's 
letters,  bioDght  it  to  him,  and  chiding  him  thstefore,  ha  struek  her 
on  the  breaat,  whereof  the  ihortly  died." 
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endeavouring  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
This  bill  encountered  a  much  stronger  opposition  in 
the  Commons  than  had  been  expected.  Upon  the 
1 9th  of  April,  upon  the  motion  for  the  engrossmient 
of  the  bill,  there  was  a  sharp  debate ;  the  eloquent 
Lord  Digby,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  popular 
members,  speaking  vehemently  against  it.  His 
lordship  adbiitted  that  Thomas  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  a  name  of  hatred  in  the  present  age 
by  his  practices,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  terror  to 
future  ages  by  his  punishment.  "  I  believe' 
him,"  said  he,  "still  that  grand  apostate  to  the 
Commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  par- 
doned in  this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the 
other."  But  then  he  objected  to  the  validity  of 
the  evidence,  which  he  thought  had  altogether 
failed  to  establish  treason  as  the  law  then  stood. 
He  would  not  say  but  that  Strafford  was  a  man  as 
worthy  to  die,  perhaps  worthier  than  many  a 
traitor;  he  would  not  say  but  that  they  might 
enact  that  such  doings  as  his  should  be  treason  for 
the  future.  "  But  God  keep  me,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  from  giving  judgment  of  death  on  any  man, 
and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon  a  law 
made  d  posteriori.  Let  the  mark  be  set  on  the 
door  where  the  plague  is,  and  then  let  him  that 

will  enter  die To  condemn  my  Lord  of 

Strafford  judicially  as  for  treason,  my  conscience 
is  not  assured  that  the  matter  will  bear  it :  and  as 
to  doing  it  by  the  legislative  power,  my  reason 
cannot  agree  to  that;  since  I  am  persuaded 
neither  the  lords  nor  the  king  will  pass  the  bill, 
and  consequently  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a 
cause  of  great  divisions  and  combustions  in  the 
state.  And  therefore  my  humble  advice  is,  that, 
laying  aside  this  bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of 
another,  saving  only  life,  such  as  may  secure  the 
state  from  my  Lord  of  Strafbrd,  without  endanger- 
ing it  as  much  by  division  concerning  his  punish- 
ment as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his  practices." 
In  law,  in  reason,  in  humanity,  Digby's  speech 
was  conclusive :  but  others  saw  no  security  to  the 
state  except  in  the  block ;  and  the  violent  passions 
of  some  within  the  house,  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged to  action  by  the  still  more  violent  passions 
of  many  without,  opposed  themselves  to  his  lord- 
ship, who,  moreover,  was  now  suspected,  and  upon 
very  good  grounds,  of  being  won  over  to  the  court 
through  the  fascinations  of  the  queen.  On  the 
2l8t  of  April  the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  in 
the  commons  by  an  immense  majority,*  and  sent 
up  in  the  afternoon  to  the  lords.  The  peers 
showed  no  great  haste  in  dispatching  the  bill. 
To  quicken  them,  mobs  gathered  round  the  par- 
liament-house, crying  for  Strafford's  blood ;  and 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  and  signed  by  many 

■  Only  Bfty-roar,  or,  ai  Wbitcloi^  uyi,  fifty-nine  memberi  of  Ihe 
lower  hoQH  voted  a^nst  the  biU  i  and  on  the  following  morning 
tlie  names  of  tlieee  gentlemen  vero  placalded  in  the  streets  as 
Stratrurdians.  who,  to  save  a  traitor,  were  wiiUnf  to  betray  their 
eonntry.  Nalson  says  tliat  exeeptioat  wrie  taken  in  the  lioase  at 
Dlf  by^t  eloquent  speech  upon  the  Friday  IbUowlng,  when  liis  lordship 
explained ;  that  for  Ihe  present  there  was  nothing  dune;  though  after- 
wards the  sleeping  revenge  roused  itseU^  and  upon  the  15thof  Jnly 
the  speech,  by  order  of  the  house,  was  burnt  by  tlie  common 
hangman.— A  Impartial  Cvlltetif  qfOu  Oreat  4ff!tin  ofStatt,  IfC. 


thousands,  was  presented  by  the  City  of  London. 
The  commons  sent  up  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  to  acquaint  their  lordships  that  they 
had  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  designing 
to  escape ;  that  he  had  ships  at  sea  at  command ; 
that  the  guards  put  over  turn  were  weak;  and  to 
desire  that  he  might  be  made  a  close  prisoner,  and 
the  guards  strengthened.  It  is  indeed  quite 
certain  that  several  attempts  were  made  to  release 
the  prisoner,  and  that  schemes  were  entertained, 
which,  if  they  had  succeeded,  would  have  sent  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Tower.  Charles  had  hastened  to  assure  Strafford  that, 
though  he  might  be  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  would  never  con- 
sent that  so  faithfiil  a  servant  should  suffer  in  life, 
fortune,  or  honours.  The  king  entertained  a  plan, 
which  seemed  feasible :  one  hundred  trusty  soldiers 
were  to  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  Tower ; 
and  these  men,  it  was  calculated,  would  give  him 
the  entire  command  of  that  fortress.  Another 
project  was,  for  the  king  to  order  the  removal  of 
Strafford  to  sbme  other  prison,  and  then  to  rescue 
him  on  the  road.  But  there  was  one  calculation 
in  which  the  devisers  of  these  various  designs 
were  at  fault.  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  without  whom  nothing  could  be  done, 
was  proof  to  bribes  and  royal  promises :  he 
was  attached  to  the  popular  cause, — perhaps  in- 
timidated by  the  formidable  aspect' of  the  City 
of  London,  and  by  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
himself; — he  refused  to  obey  the  royal  warrant, 
and  turned  scornfiilly  away  from  Strafford,  who 
offered  him  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  and  (it 
is  said)  a  matrimonial  alliance.  But  there  still 
remained  one  desperate  hope  more :  the  English 
army  in  the  north  had  been  irritated  at  seeing  that, 
while  their  arrears  were  left  to  accumulate,  the 
Commons  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  Scottish 
forces  in  England  with  money.  If  these  English 
troops  could  be  brought  up  of  a  sudden  to  London 
they  might  over-awe  the  parliament,  and  give  to 
Charles  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  lost, — at 
least  so  thought  the  king,  who  entered  into  this 
project  without  reflecting  sufficiently  on  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  of  them- 
selves would  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  weak, 
and  disheartened,  and  still  badly  disciplined  army. 
Secret  overtures  were  made  to  the  principal  officers 
at  York,  who  entered  into  the  scheme  readily 
enough,  but  who  betrayed  their  motives,  and 
made  the  measure  hopeless,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  they  claimed  high  promotion  and  other 
rewards,  and  by  their  fierce  jealousy  of  one  another. 
Colonel  Gioring,  and  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  headed  a  consultation  with  the 
officers ;  all  that  were  admitted  into  the  plot  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy;  but  these  two  hot- 
headed and  unprincipled  men,  who  in  their  hearts 
cared  neither  for  their  king  nor  for  their  country, 
quarrelled,  and  almost  fought.  Jermyn,  now  the 
queen's  especial  favourite,  (afterwards  her  lover 
and   her    husband,)  was    deputed  to  reconcile 
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the  rivalB,  but  he  failed;  and  Goring  disclosed 
the  -whole  plot  to  Lord  Newport, — "that  silly  and 
faithless  Earl  of  Newport,"  as  Warwick  calls 
him,*  who  blabbed  it,  or  purposely  revealed  it,  to 
Lord  Saye  and  others,  through  whom  it  reached  the 
quick  ear  of  Pjia — a  man  all  eyes,  all  ears,  till 
he  should  see  his  threat  or  prediction  verified  in 
the  severed  neck  of  the  renegade. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  these  and  other  schemes, 
Charles  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  pre^ 
vail  over  the  Commons  in  an  audience,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  he  called  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  him,  and  passionately  desired  of  them  not  to 
proceed  severely  against  the  earl.  He  told  them 
that  originally  he  had  not  had  any  intention  of 
speaking  in  this  business,  but  now  it  had  come  to 
pass,  through  their  proceeding  by  attainder,  that 
he,  of  necessity,  must  have  part  in  the  judgment ; 
he  told  them  that  they  all  knew  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  hearing  of  the  trial,  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  so  was  conversant  with  all  their  pro- 
ceedings that  way,  and  the  nature  of  their  evidence ; 
that  in  his  conscience  he  could  not  condemn  him 
of  high  treason.  "  'Tis  not  fit  for  me,"  continued 
Charles,  "to  argue  the  business :  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  expect  it.  A  positive  doctrine  best  comes 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  prince;  yet  I  must  tell  you 
three  great  truths.  First,  I  never  had  any  inten* 
tion  of  bringing  over  the  Irish  army  into  England, 
nor  ever  was  advised  by  any  body  so  to  do.  Se- 
cond, there  never  was  any  debate  before"me,  either 
in  public  council,  or  in  private  committee,  of  the 
disloyalty  and  disaflFection  of  my  English  subjects. 
Third,  I  was  never  counselled  by  any  to  alter  the 
least  of  any  of  the  laws  of  England,  much  less  to 
alter  all  the  laws.  I  think  nobody  durst  ever  be 
so  impudent  as  to  move  me  to  that,  for  if  they  had 
I  should  have  put  a  mark  upon  them,  and  made 
them  such  an  example,  that  all  posterity  should 
know  my  intention  by  it;  for  my  intention  was 
ever  to  govern  according  to  the  law.  I  desire  to  be 
rightly  understood  :  I  told  you  in  my  conscience  I 
cannot  condemn  him  of  high  treason ;  yet  I  can- 
not say  I  can  clear  him  of  misdemeanors :  there- 
fore, I  hope  that  you  may  find  a  way  to  satisfy 
justice  and  your  own  fears,  and  not  to  press  upon 
my  conscience.  My  lords,  I  hope  you  know  what 
a  tender  thing  conscience  is.  To  satisfy  my  peo- 
ple I  would  do  great  matters ;  but  in  this  of  con- 
science, no  fear,  no  respect  whatever,  shall  ever 
make  me  go  against  it.  Certainly  I  have  not  so 
ill  deserved  of  the  parliament  this  time,  that  they 
should  press  me  in  this  tender  point.''  He  assured 
them  that  as  to  Strafford's  being  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors, he  was  quite  clear  in  that ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  my  Lord  of  Strafifoidwas  not  fit  here" 
after  to  serve  him  or  the  commonwealth  in  any  place 


■  Sir  Philip,  vhOK  teatimonv  ud  vord  lire  lu  qnedlonable  «s 
joiin^c**.  •my*,~**  Bat  Goiiaff  is  •aid  to  liave  lietrnyed  tiiem  all  aa  he 
did ;  but  be  swore  to  me  (which  was  no  great  auumnce)   that  be 


oern  lerealed  it  till  he  certaiDly  knew  that  the  chief  members  of  both 
btmm  were  beftffe  acquaioted  with  it." — Memuirt.    Goring. 
othera.  was  examined  before  parliament,  and  made  ample  discfoBUretf 


with 


MlwmimgHmt  the liiiigwtti privy  to  the  whoUpM.   If  theCommoni  had 
ptoead  no  omilldeiice  In  Charlea  befirt,  it  wai  not  lUtely  that  they 
•ItDnld  tniat  him  cffter  th«o  diseoTeiim  1 
VOL.  III. 


of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  be  a  high  constable. 
He  left  it  to  their  lordships  (he  never  mentioned 
the  commons  in  this  injudicious  address)  to  find 
some  way  or  other  to  bring  him  out  of  this  great 
strait,  and  yet  keep  themselves  and  the  kingdom 
safe ;  and  he  proposed  that  Strafford  should  be 
punished  as  for  misdemeanors  and  not  treason.* 

On  their  return  to  their  own  House,  the 
Commons  testified  their  discontent  at  the  king'a 
interference,  and  his  invasion  of  their  privileges. 
The  following  day  was  a  Sunday,  which  gave  the 
Puritan  preachers  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the 
popular  mind,  by  preaching  the  necessity  of  jus- 
tice upon  great  delinquents,  and  proving  by  Strip- 
ture  texts  that  heaven  would  be  highly  gratified  by 
a  bloody  sacrifice.  Their  discourses  produced  the 
desired  effect :  on  the  following  morning  a  fierce 
rabble  of  about  6,000  issued  from  the  city,  and 
thronged  down  to  Westminster  and  the  houses  of 
parliament,  with  clubs  and  staves,  crjring  out  for 
justice  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  almost  as  great  a  ferment  within  the 
Commons  House,  where  Pym  and  his  friends  were 
imparting  information  about  some  practices  in  the 
north,  "  to  distract  the  English  army,  and  to  de- 
bauch them  against  the  parliament;"  asserting 
that  these  combinations  at  home  had  a  correspond- 
ency vnth  practices  abroad;  that  the  French  were 
collecting  forces  on  the  opposite  coast,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  England ;  and  that  divers  per- 
sons of  eminence  about  the  king  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  these  plots,  and  in  a  design  upon  the 
Tower  to  liberate  the  great  traitor.  The  Commons 
soon  voted  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  sea- 
ports, and  to  desire  his  majesty  to  command  that  no 
person  attending  upon  himself,  the  queen  or  prince, 
should  depart  without  leave  of  his  majesty,  granted 
upon  the  humble  advice  of  his  parliament ;  and, 
after  further  debate,  they  resolved  that  a  "  Solemn 
Protestation"  should  be  taken  by  the  whole  House, 
promising,  vowing,  and  protesting,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  to  maintain,  with  their  life,  power,  and  es- 
tates, the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion  against 
all  popery  and  popish  innovation  ;  to  maintain  and 
defend  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  estate,  as  also 
the  power  and  privilege  of  parliaments,  the  lawful 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  to  oppose  and 
bring  to  condign  punishment  all  such  as  should, 
by  force,  practice,  counsels,  plots,  conspiracies,  or 
odierwise,  do  anytiiing  contrary  to  this  present  Pro- 
testation ;  to  endeavour  to  preserve,  in  all  just  and 
honourable  ways,  the  union  and  peace  between  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  or  any  other  respect  re- 
linquish this  promise,  vow,  and  protestation.  Mr. 
Maynard  read,  and  probably  composed  this  bond, 
which,  though  less  emphatic,  and  fi»r  shorter, 
was  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Scottish  Covenant. 
It  was  instantly  subscribed  by  the  speaker,  and  by 
every  member  presentf  Forthwith  they  dispatched 

■  •  Ruahworth.  .         ,  ,  ■.•_,. 

t  It  was  a  fiill  home,  wanting  onljr  a  mry  few  mamben ;  tarn  tmn- 
dred  and  fliteen  look  the  proteiution.  Ruahworth  gl»e»  the  liat. 
We  know  not  why  many  hiatoiiana  itala  the  nomber  at  thmhandted. 
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a  message  to  the  Lords/to  acquaint  them  with  their 
alarms,  arising  out  of  the  secret  practioes  to  discon- 
tent the  army,  &c.,  and  to  request  that  a  select 
committee  might  he  appointed  to  take  examinations 
upon  oath,  concerning  desperate  plots  and  designs. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Commons  agreed  upon  a 
letter  to  the  army  in  the  north,  to  assure  them  that 
they  should  have  money,  and  diat  the  House  could 
not  doubt  of  their  affections  to-  the  parliament,  notr 
withst^ding  the  efforts  made  to  corrupt  them.  Not 
did  they  stop  here :  to  provide  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, they  ordered  that  the  forces  in  Wiltshire 
and  Hampshire  should  be  drawn  towards  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  forces  in  Kent  and  Sussex  concen- 
trated at  Dover ;  and  they  declared  that  any  man 
advising  or  assisting  the  introduction  of  any  fo- 
reign force  should  be  reputed  a  public  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom.*  These  resolutions  were  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  in  the  afternoon,  together  with  the 
protestation,  which  the  CJommons  desired  might 
also  be  taken  by  every  member  of  their  lordships' 
House.  Hollis,  in  delivering  this  message,  told 
their  lordships  that  parliament  and  the  country 
were  absolutely  surrounded  with  plots  and  dangers, 
— that  justice  was  obstructed, — Uiat  the  same  evil 
counsels  which  first  raised  the  storm,  and  almost 
shipwrecked  the  commonwealth,  still  continued  to 
blow  strong,  like  the  east  wind  that  brought  locusts 
over  the  land, — and  that  it  was  time  they  should 
unite  and  concentrate  themselves  to  defeat  the 
counsels  of  these  Achitophel8,thatwould  involve  their 
religion,  their  king,  their  laws,  their  liberties,  all  that 
could  be  near  and  dear  to  an  honest  soul,  in  one  uni- 
versal desolation.  On  the  morrow,  the  4th  of  May, 
the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  when  the  two  Houses  met,  tho  lord 
privy  seal  stated  that  his  majesty  had  taken  notice 
how  the  people  assembled  in  such  unusual  numbers 
(while  he  was  speaking  the  Houses  were  surrounded 
by  another  mob  from  the  city),  that  the  council  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  thereby  interrupted, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  king  that  lov^  peace,  and 
made  it  his  care  that  all  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment might  be  free,  his  majesty  desired  that  these 
interruptions  might  be  removal,  and  wished  both 
Houses  to  devise  how  this  might  be  done.  The 
lord  privy  seal  also  communicatad  to  the  Commons 
a  petition  which  had  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lords  by  some  of  the  multitude  the  day  before, 
praying  for  the  speedy  execution  of  justice  upon 
the  Earl  of  Strafirord,  and  announcing  that  plots 
and  designs  were  on  foot  for  delivering  that  great 
offender  out  of  the  Tower.  The  Commons  were 
assured  that  six  peers  were  sent  to  keep  the  Tower, 
and  assist  the  fakhfiil  lieutenant  there.  The  Lords 
further  declared,  at  this  conference,  that  they  were 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  but 
that  they  were  so  encompassed  with  multitude  of 
people,  that  their  lordships  might  be  conceived  not 
to  be  free,  unless  those  multitodes  were  sent  to  dieir 
homes.    This  was  soon  done ;  for  the  Lords  hav- 

•  Araooi;  thew  molnttont  wu  on*,  "  that  strlat  inqnir;  b*  nuda 
what  iwpwu,  priasti,  and  iemiti  b«  ww  aboat  town.'' 


ing  agreed  to  and  taken  the  Protestation,  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, a  popular  preacho',  went  out  and  addressed 
the  mob.  The  doctor  acquainted  them  with  the 
Protestation,  read  that  bond  to  them,  and  besought 
them  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  retire  qui- 
etly to  their  houses ;  and  they  all  departed  forth- 
with. Soon  after,  the  protestation  was  tendered  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  covenant  had  been  in 
Scotland,  with  the  same  intimation,  that  whosoever 
refused  it  should  be  set  down  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country's  liberties  and  religion.*  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  the  Commons  went  into  committee  upon 
the  additional  bill,  that  parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses. 

Men's  minds  were  now  so  over-excited  by  con- 
«tant  talk  and  rumoiu^  of  desperate  plots,  that  the 
slightest  circumstance  sufficed  to  create  perilous 
alarm.  On  the  5th  of  May,  as  Sir  Walter  Earle 
was  making  a  report  to  the  House  of  some  fabulous 
plot  to  blow  them  all  up  after  the  fashion  of  Guido 
Fawkes,  some  members  in  die  gallery  stood  up,  in 
their  great  anxiety,  and  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Sussex,  two  very  corpulent 
members,  broke  with  their  weight  a  board  in  the 
gallery,  which  gave  so  great  a  crack,  that  some 
diought  there  vras.'a  plot  indeed,  and  Sir  John 
Ray  cried  out  that  he  smelt  gunpowder.  Upon 
this,  some  members  and  others,  in  great  fear,  ran 
out  of  the  House,  and  frightened  the  people  in  the 
lobby,  and  the  people  in  the  lobby  ran  into  West- 
minster Hall,  crying  that  the  Parliament  House  was 
falling,  and  the  members  slain.  Sir  Robert  Mansell 
drew  his  sword,  and  bade  them  stand  for  shame, 
telling  them  that  he  saw  no  enemy,  nor  heard  any 
noise ;  but  some  of  the  people  hastened  by  water 
to  the  city,  and  there  created  a  strange  hubbub 
upon  this  false  alarm.  The  citizens  collected  in 
immense  numbers;  one  regiment  of  the  train- 
bands, commanded  by  Colonel  Mainwaring,  armed 
upon  beat  of  drum,  and  they  all  proceeded  toge- 
ther towards  Westminster  to  secure  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  finding  there  was  no  cause,  they  re- 
turned again.  It  may  possibly  be  that  some  men 
looked  upon  this  false  alarm  as  a  good  experiment 
on  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  to  the  parliament ; 
and  the  consequmces  were  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated to  warn  the  king.  On  the  following  day  the 
House  was  informed  that  six  or  eight  dangerous 
conspirators — among  whom  were  Henry  Jermyn 
(the  queen's  favourite)  and  Henry  Percy,  both 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^had  fied, 
and  that  the  queen  was  preparing  to  go  after 
them.  On  Friday,  the  Ith  of  May,  the  Lords 
passed  the  bill  abrogating  the  king's  prerogative 
to  dissolve  parliament,  and  also  the  bill  of  attain- 
der against  Strafford.  Both  were  passed  in  a  thin 
House — for  the  Catholic  peers  would  not  take  the 
protestation,  and  kept  away,  and  the  friends  of 
Strafford,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  of  the  mob. 

•  "  Thi«  ther  ooncdTed  to  be  ■  true  leit  of  every  Kood  tutyect.  a 
Shiboleth  to  dutinguiih  the  Bphtaimites  firom  the  GUeadites :  that 
whoeoever  was  well  afieotad  In  religion,  and  to  the  sood  of  the  cum. 
moowealth.  woold  make  thii  pniteitatkm;  and  on  the  other  side,  who 
woold  not  make  it  wai  not  wall  affeetad."— AuJkiaorM. 
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"nioM  present  voted,  that  the  ISth  and  19th  articlea 
had  been  taHj  proved,  and  that  Strafford,  aa 
therein  ehargei,  had  levied  money  in  Irehuid  by 
force,  in  a  warlike  manner  ;  and  had  forcibly  im- 
posed an  unlawful  oath  upon  the  eubjects  in  Ire- 
land.* They  couinlted  the  judges,  and  the  judges 
onanimonsly  declared  that  these  offences  amounted 
to  treason !  These  high  functionaries,  these  inter- 
pr^ers  and  guardians  of  the  law,  had  been  bred 
in  an  infamous  school,  and  they  were  now  as  base 
under  the  power  of  parliament  as  they  had  been 
before  under  the  absolutism  of  the  king.  The  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
six  to  nineteen.  On  the  morrow,  the  8th  of  May, 
the  Commons  requested  the  Lords  to  join  with 
them  to  move  his  majesty  for  his  consent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  as  they  conceived  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  Uiat  bill ;  and  the  Upper  House  agreed 
to  thehr  request,  aiid  sent  a  certain  number  of 
peers  to  wait  upon  his  majesty.  Charles  was  now 
without  hope  and  without  help.  His  own  feeling, 
his  pride,  his  honour,  suggested  that  he  ought  to 
risk  any  extremity  rather  than  seal  Strafford's 
doom ;  but  he  had  not  courage  for  this  course 
— ^youth  or  man,  he  was  utteiiy  destitute  of  he- 
raism  or  high-mindedneas.  The  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  held  his  life  by  a  thread.  But  stfll,  to  do 
somediing  for  his  servant,  or  to  salve  over  his  own 
conscience,  Charles,  on  the  morrow — it  was  a 
Sunday — summoned  his  privy-council  together  at 
Whitehall,  called  in  some  of  the  judges  and 
buhops,  propounded  several  scruples,  imparted 
his  doubts  snd  misgivings,  and  asked  their  opi- 
nions. Honest,  plain-spoken  Juxon,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  had  wielded  the  staff  of  lord  trea- 
surer without  reproach,  and  laid  it  down  wiUiout 
r^ret,  boldly  advised  him  not  to  consent  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  man  whom  in  his  heart 
he  believed  to  b«  innocent.  Williams,  the  old 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  now  about  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Yorkjt  was  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
He  told  Charles  "  that  there  was  a  private  and  a 
public  conscience  j  that  his  public  conscience  as 
a  king  might  not  only  dispense  with,  but  oblige 
him  to  do  that  which  was  against  his  private  con- 
science aa  a  man ;  and  that  the  question  was  not, 
whether  he  should  save  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  but 
whether  he  should  perish  with  him ;  that  the  con- 
science of  a  king  to  preserve  his  kingdom,  the 
conscience  of  a  husband  to  preserve  his  wife,  the 

•  We  hen  Uloir  Whltelw*,  who  was  on*  or  the  nuufm  of  Um 

W«l  fcr  the  Commom.  KatcUffe  nyi,  that  the  IStharUde  and  the 
IM.  coDlaiBiiiir  the  adiloe  to  bilii«  the  Iikh  anny  Into  Bniland, 
aad  perhapi  one  mare,  were  voted  by  the  Lord*  to  be  pmed,  bnt.  aa 
U«  nenoty  ndfbt  decelro  Mm,  he  lefera  to  Ibe  Jonniab.  Unfotto- 
■alely  the  Jounala  ghw  no  inftmation,  ior,  an«r  the  Baatonttloa, 
the  DKweedhiKe  were  eraaed.  Roahworih  eayt.  alaply,  that  the 
Larda  paaaed  the  bill  of  atlabidn;  and,  whatever  the  ardclei  were 
■ma  which  tbeb  lofdahipe  decided,  it  U  certain  that  they  paaaed  the 
all  aa  it  came  op  to  them  from  the  Commona,  without  any  alteia- 
tfan.  May,  aiMitber  nod  aatbority,  ooolrma  (ha  atatement  of  White- 
><«.  •^^■f  •  diatinctly,  ■•  The  Lorda  votrd  him  guilty  of  high  treaaon 
npeo  the  Uth  article,  for  leiryiiig  of  money  in  Ireland  by  ficca  of 
aiBB ;  and  upon  the  ISKh,  fcr  tmpoaing  an  oath  npoo  the  iuhkcta  of 
IraUnd."  "^ 

t  WUliama  waa  promoted  to  York  on  the  Uh  of  December  of  thia 
•ame  ereniftd  year,  IML 


conacienoeof  a  father  to  preserve  his  children  (all 
which  were  now  in  danger),  weighed  down  abun- 
dantly all  the  considerationB  the  conscience  of  a 
master  or  a  friend  could  suggest  to  him,  for  the 
preservation  of  a  friend  or  servant;  and  by  such 
unprelatical,  ignominious  arguments,  in  plain 
terms,  advised  him,  even  for  conscience  sake  to 
pass  that  act."*  Three  "  others  of  the  same 
function,  for  whose  learning  an°d  sincerity  the  king 
and  the  world  had  greater  reverence" — Usher, 
Primate  of  Armagh,  Moreton,  Bishop  of  lAirham, 
and  another  bishop,  advised  Charles  to  guide  his 
conscience  by  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The 
judges,  it  is  said,  refused  to  give  any  reasons  for 
their  opinion,  and  merely  stated  that  the  case  of 
Strafford,  as  put  to  thesn  by  the  Lords,  was  trea- 
son. The  majority  of  the  council  pressed  upon 
him  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  refusal ;  and,  late  on 
Sunday,  evening,^  Charles  reluctantly  subscribed  a 
commission  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bilH  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  shed  tears ;  according  to 
another,  he  exclaimed  that  the  condition  of  the 
doomed  Strafford  was  happier  than  his  own. 

On  the  preceding  Tuesday  the  prisoner  had 
addressed  a  remarkable  and  a  very  touching  letter 
to  the  king.  Afler  protesting  his  loyalty  and  his  in- 
nocence, Strafford  said ; — "  Now  I  understand  the 
minds  of  men  are  more  and  more  incensed  against 
me,  notwithstanding  your  majesty  hath  declared  that, 
in  your  princely  opinion,  I  am  not  guilty  of  treason, 
and  that  vou  are  not  satisfied  in  your  conscience  to 
pass  the  bill.  This  bringeth  me  in  a  very  great 
strait.  There  is  before  me  the  ruin  of  my  children 
and  family,  hitherto  untouched,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it,  with  any  foul  crime :  here  are  before  me  the 
many  ills  which  may  beiUl  your  sacred  person  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  should  yourself  and  parlia- 
ment part  less  satisfied  one  with  the  other  than 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  both  of  king 
and  people :  here  are  biafore  me  the  things  most 
valued,  most  feared,  by  mortal  men,— life  or  death. 
To  say.  Sir,  that  there  hath  not  been  a  strife  in  me 
were  to  make  me  less  man  than,  God  knoweth,  my 
infirmities  make  me;  and  to  call  a  destruction 
upon  myself  and  yoimg  children  (where  the  inten- 
tions of  my  heart  at  least  have  been  innocent  of 
this  great  offence),  it  maybe  believed,  will  find  no 
easy  consent  from  flesh  and  blood.  But  with 
much  sadness  I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  that 
which  I  take  to  be  best  becoming  me,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  that  which  is  most  principal  in  itself, 
which  doubtless  is  the  prosperity  of  your  sacred 
person  and  the  commonwealth, — things  infinitely 
before  any  private  man's  interest.  And  therefore 
in  few  woras,  as  I  put  myself  wholly  upon  the 
honour  and  justice  of  my  peers,  so  clearly  as  to 
wish  your  majesty  migk  please  to  have  spared 
that  declaration  of  your's  on  Saturday  last,  and  en- 
tirely to  have  lefl  me  to  their  lordships ;  so  now,  to 
set  your  majesty's  conscience  at  liberty,  I  do  most 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty  for  prevention  of 

•  Clareadoo,  HisU 
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evib  which  may  happen  by  your  refusal  to  pass 
this  bUl;  and  by  thu  means  to  remove  (praised  be 
God)  I  cannot  say  this  accursed,  (but  1  confess) 
this  unfortunate  thing,  forth  of  the  way  towards 
that  blessed  agreement,  which  God,  I  trust,  shall 
ever  establish  between  you  and  your  subjects. 
Sir,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you  herein  to 
God  than  aU  the  world  can  do  besides :  to  a  willing 
man  there' is  no  injury  done;  and  as,  by  God's 
grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world  with  a  cslmness  and 
meekn&s  of  infinite  contentment  to  my  dislodging 
soul,  so.  Sir,  to  you  I  can  give  the  life  of  this 
world  with  all  the  cheerfulness  imaginable,  in  the 
just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours ; 
and  only  beg  that,  in  your  goodness,  you  wo\ild 
vouchsafe  to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon  my 
XK)or  son  and  his  three  sisters,  less  or  more,  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  their  (in  present)  unfortunate 
father  may  hereafter  appear  more  or  less  guilty  of 
this  death.     Giod  long  preserve  your  majesty. 

"  Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  humble 
subject  and  servant, 

"  Strafford." 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  in  writing  this 
letter,  Strafford  was  heroically  sincere;  that  the 
prisoner  was  willing  to  throw  off  his  afflicted  mortal 
coil,  and  that  his  life  should  be  a  peace-offering : 
but  we  confess  we  cannot  entertain  this  notion, 
but  are  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  as 
having  been  written  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  king,  who  might  probably  have  been  expected 
to  use  it  as  he  had  used  the  letter  of  Goodman 
(which  had  saved  that  priest's  life),  and  without 
any  intention  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  Straf- 
ford that  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  by  his  master. 
One  of  the  best  of  contemporary  authorities  we 
have  to  follow  says,  that  the  king  sent  Carleton  to 
the  prisoner  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  motives  of  it,  especially  the  earl's 
own  consent  to  die ;  that  Strafford  then  seriously 
asked  whether  his  majesty  had  passed  the  bill  or 
not, — "as  not  believing,  without  some  astonish- 
ment, that  the  king  would  have  done  it," — and  that, 
being  again  assured  that  the  bill  was  really  passed, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said,  "  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation."* 

Two  days  after  thp  fatal  Saturday,  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  May,  the  commission  empowering  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  (the  lord  privy  seal)  and  two  other  lords 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  upon  the  Wednesday 
following  passed  the  great  seal;  and  the  Com- 
mons were  sent  for  to  die  Ijords,  to  be  present  at 
the  giving  the  royal  assent  to  that  bill,  and  to  the 
bill  for  doing  away  with  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
solving parliament.  And  on  the  same  day  Charles 
sent  to  inform  both  Houses  that  the  Insh  army, 
which  had  caused  so  great  an  alarm,  shotild  be 
instantly  disbanded ;  in  return  for  which  gracious 
message  the  Commons  assured  Charles  that  they 

•  Whiulock, 


would  make  him  as  glorious  a  potentate  and  as 
rich  a  prince  as 'any  of  his  predecessors,  "his 
majesty  continuing  stiU  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
great  council,  the  parliament,  in  the  management 
of  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom."  On  the 
morrow,  the  11th  of  May,  only  one  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  execution,  Charles  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Lords  by  the  hands  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  royal  breast  must  have  been  occu- 
pied by  greater  fears  than  ever — Charles  must 
have  been  selfishly  indifferent  by  this  time  to  the 
fate  of  his  sateUite ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  trembling  and  miserable  petition 
for  mercy,  and  the  conduding  words  made  the 
doom  of  death  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  inevit- 
able. 

"  My  lords, — I  did  yesterday  satisfy  the  justice 
of  the  kingdom  by  passing  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  but,  mercy  being  as 
inherent  and  inseparable  to  a  king  as  justice,  I 
desire  at  this  time  in  some  measiire  to  show  that 
likewise,  by  suffering  that  unfbrtimate  man  to  fulfil 
the  natural  course  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment; yet  so,  if  ever  he  make  the  least  offer  to 
escape,  or  offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  meddle  in 
any  sort  of  public  business,  especially  with  me, 
either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall  cost  him  his 
Ufe,  without  further  process:  this,  if  it  may  be 
done  without  the  discontentment  of  my  people, 
will  be  an  unspeakable  contentment  to  me;  to 
which  end,  as  in  the  first  place,  I  by  this  letter  do 
earnestly  desire  your  approbation,  and,  to  endear  it 
more,  have  chosen  him  to  carry  it  that  of  all  your 
house  is  most  dear  to  me ;  so  I  desire  that,  by  a 
conference,  you  will  endeavour  to  give  the  House 
of  Commons  contentment,  assuring  you  that  the 
exercise  of  mercy  is  no  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
to  see  both  houses  of  parliament  consent  for  my 
sake  that  I  should  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
law  in  so  important  a  case.  I  will  not  say  that 
your  complying  with  me  in  this  my  intended 
mercy  shall  make  me  more  willing,  but  certainly 
'twill  make  me  more  cheerful,  "in  granting  your 
just  grievances.  But,  if  no  less  than  his  life  can 
satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say  *  fiaU  jusHtia.* 
Thus,  again,  recommending  the  consideration  of 
my  intention  to  you,  I  rest, 

Your  unalterable  and  affectioi^ate  Mend, 
"  Cbarles  R. 

*'  Postscript. — If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to 
reprieve  him  till  Saturday." 

By  this  strange  postscript  Charles  indeed  mani- 
festly surrendered  Strafford,  and  gave  the  lords 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  doing  something  for 
decency  but  nothing  in  earnest.  "Die  contemptible 
letter  was  twice  read  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
after  "serious  and  sad  consideration,"  twelve 
peers  were  sent  to  tell  the  King  that  neither  of  the 
two  intentions  expressed  in  the  letter  could,  with 
duty  in  them,  or  without  danger  to  himself,  the 
queen,  and  all  the  young  princes,  possiblybe  ad- 
vised. Without  permitting  the  twelve  noble  mes- 
sengers to  use  any  more  words,  Charles  Baid, 
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"What  I  intended  by  n^  letter  was  with  an  *ty  it 
might  be  done  with  contentment  of  my  people.     If 
that  cuinot  be,"  he  added, "  I  say  again  fiat  jusli- 
tia!  My  other  intention,  procee^g  out  of  charity 
fort  flew  days'  respite,  was,  upon  certain  information 
thit  his  estate  was  so  distracted  that  it  necessarily 
.■eqoired  some  few  days  for  settlement."    To  this 
the  lords  replied,  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  be 
tdtors  to  his  majesty,  that  favour  might  be  showed 
to  Strafiford's  innocent  children,  and  that  if  the 
priaoDcr  had  made  any  provision  for  them  the  same 
might  hold.*  Then  Charles  turned  away  from  the 
loras,  who  stayed  him  to  oflFer  into  his  hands  the 
letter  which  he  had  just  sent  to  them.    "  My  lords," 
Mid  Charles,  "what  I  have  written  to  you  I  shall 
be  content  it  be  registered  by  you  in  your  house : 
n  it  yoa  see  my  mind,  I  hope  you  wiU  use  it  to 
iv  hnaour."    The  next  day  was  the  fatal  Wed  ne  s- 
uy.    During  the  preceding  night,  the  last  of  his 
stormy  career,  StrttSbrd  received  the  visit  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  whom  he  requested  to  go  to  his  old 
friend  and  now  fellow-prisoner  Laud,  and  beg  him 
to  kiKl  him  his  prayers  that  night,  and  give  him 
his  blessing  when  he  should  go  abroad  on  the 
morrow.     He  tried  hard  to  obtain  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  fallen  "  summus  pontifex,"  but  this 
was  denied  him  by  the  unrelenting  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower.     "  Master  lieutenant,"  said  he,  "you 
shall  hear  what  passes  betwixt  us :  this  is  not  a 
time  either  for  him  to  plot  heresy  or  for  me  to  plot 
treason."     Balfour  replied,  that  his  orders  were 
strict,  and  that  the  prisoner  m^ht  petition  parlia- 
ment for  that  favour.     "  No,"  said  Strafford,  «  I 
have  gotten  my  dispatch   from  them,  and  will 
trouble  them  no  more.     I  am  now  petitioning  a 
higher  court,  where  neither  partiality  can  be  ex- 
pwted,  nor  error  feared."    On  the  morrow  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  forth  to  die,  he  said,  as  he 
drew  near  to  that  part  of  the  Tower  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  confined,  "  Master  lieutenant,  though  I 
do  not  see  the  archbishop,  give  me  leave  to  do  my 
lut  obaervance  towards  his  rooms."     But  in  the 
meantime  Laud,  advertised  of  his  approach,  came 
tip  to  the  window.     Then  the  earl  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  and  said,  "My  lord,  your  prayers 
sod  your  blessing."    The  archbishop  lifted  up  his 
hmds  and  bestowed  both,    but  overcome  with 
grief  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  procession  moved 
onwards.    But  after  he  had  proceeded  a  little  far- 
ther, Strafford  bent  himself  a  second  time,  and 
•id,    "Farewell,  my  lord;    God  protect  your 
imiocence."    As  in  other  memorable  cases,  death 
vas  less    dreadful   when    near    than    when    at 
a  distance.     According  to  the  laborious  Rush- 
*orth,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  one  of  the 
muumerable  eye-witnesses,  he  marched  towards 
the  scaffold  upon  Tower  Hill  more  like  a  general 
at  the  head  of  an  army  than  like  a  condemned  man. 
At  the  Tower  gate  the  lieutenant  desired  him  to 
f»ke  coach,  lest  the  people  should  push  in  upon 
Um  and  tear  him  to  pieces.     "  No,  master  lieu- 

*  Alaoft  immeHaitAj  ftfter  the  ezAcntion  the  Conmoni  patted  s 
Ml  ntttriaf  Smflgnf  •  iwiia  baa  all  ouueqfiwocM  «( tlu  attainder. 


tenant,"  said  he,  "  I  dare  look  death  in  the  face, 
and  I  hope  the  people  too.  Have  you  a  care  that 
I  do  not  escape,  and  I  care  not  how  I  die,  whether 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  the  madness  and 
fiiry  of  the  people :  if  that  may  give  them  better 
content,  it  is  all  one  to  me."  He  was  attended 
upon  the  scaffold  by  Archbishop  Usher,  the  Eat\ 
of  Cleveland,  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Went- 
worth;  and  other  Mends  were  present  to  take 
their  last  leave.  The  multitude  collected  to  see 
him  die  was  estimated  at  100,000  men,  women, 
and  children ;  but  all  preserved  a  respectfiil  and 
awe-struck  silence.  He  had  prepared  the  heads 
of  a  speech,  which  he  now  delivered.*  He  said, 
that  he  was  come  to  submit  to  the  judgment  pass- 
ed against  him ;  that  he  did  submit  with  a  quiet 
and  contented  mind,  freely  forgiving  all  the  world. 
His  conscience,  he  said,  bore  him  witness  that  he 
was  innocent,  although  it  was  his  ill-bap  to  be  mis- 
construed. He  added, — and  the  words,  with  the 
time,  place,  and  occasion,  carried  a  solemn  weight 
with  them  like  the  voice  of  a  holy  oracle, — "  One 
thing  I  desire  to  be  heard  in,  and  do  hope  that  for 
Christian  charity  sake  I  shall  be  believed  :  I  was 
so  far  from  being  against  parliaments,  that  I  did 
always  think  parliaments  in  England  to  be  the 
happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  nation, 
and  the  best  means,  tmder  God,  to  make  the  king 
and  his  people  happy."  He  then  said  a  few 
affectionate  words  about  his  fourth  wife  and  his 
children,  took  off  his  doublet,  did  up  his  hair  with 
his  own  hands,  put  on  a  white  cap  and  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  The  executioner  severed 
his  neck  at  one  blow,  and  holding  up  the  bleeding 
head  towards  the  people,  cried,  "  God  save  the 
king."  The  people  scarcely  believed  what  diey 
saw ;  they  shouteii  not,  they  gave  way  to  no  ma- 
lignant or  triumphant  feelings ;  but  in  the  evening 
they  testified  their  joy  and  satisfaction  by  lighting 
bonfires  in  the  streets.f 

The  advancing  spirit  of  mildness  and  mercy, 
the  dislike  of  blood  and  all  capital  punishments 
which  is  now  entertained  by  all  enlightened  and 
thinking  persons  (our  fathers  were  strangers  to 
it — the  feeling  was  hardly  known,  even  among  the 
best  •  and  wisest,  two  centuries  ago)  would  of 
itself  lead  us  to  disapprove  of  the  execution  of 
Strafford,  although  we  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  that  proud,  and  daring,  and  unscrupulous 
minister,  was  a  systematic  and  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  is 
proved  by  his  correspondence,  which  has  since 
been  brought  to  light,  and  to  which  we  have  re- 

*  Thli  paper  wa*  pieked  np  oa  the  walTold  after  hb  head  had* 
fallen. 

t  Kuihwoith.— Nalion.— If  ar.— Sir  Philip  Warwick  laya,  "  And 
to  ihow  liow  mad  thti  whole  people  were,  eapecially  in  and  abuoi  th!a 
then  bloody  and  bnitith  city  (ijondon).  in  the  eTeniuR  of  the  day 
«'herein  he  was  executed,  the  greateit  demonetrationt  of  Joy  that  poi. 
dbly  could  be  exprewed  ran  thronRh  the  whole  town  and  connlriea 
lierealNint  |  and  many  that  came  np  to  town  on  pnrpoM  to  lee  the 
ezeentioo,  rode  in  tnnmph  l>ack.  waving  their  hala  and  with  all  ea- 
preationt  of  joy.  through  every  town  they  went,  crying.  *  Hie  head  it 
otti  his  head  is  oifr  and  in  many  places  committing  iniolencies  upon, 
and  breaking  the  windows  of  those  persons  who  would  not  solerauise 
this  featlTBl  with  a  bonlre;  ao  inimant  and  brutish  is  a  mul- 
tltade." 
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peatedly  referred.  But  that  correspondence  wag 
little  known  at  the  time  of  the  trial ;  it  was  not 
produced  in  evidence,  nor  would  the  production 
of  it  have  established  the  fact  of  active  and  overt 
treason ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  by  a  numerous 
class  of  writers,  whether  any  evidence  that  was 
brought  against  him,  or  all  that  evidence  put 
together,  could  convict  him  of  absolute  treason, 
except  through  a  dangerous  latitude  of  construction. 
Some  allowance,  however,  is  to  be  made  for  the 
vices  of  the  judicature  of  those  times,  when  men's 
minds  were  still  familiar  with  the  arbitrary  treason 
processes  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  James,  and  the  evidence  which,  to 
us,  seems  to  fall  short  of  high  treason,  might,  in 
the  apprehension  of  that  age,  bear  a  very  differ- 
ent weight  and  interpretation.  It  should,  more- 
over, always  be  remembered  that  the  Commons 
had  fully  made  up  their  minds  never  to  believe 
or  trust  the  king,  that  the  revolution  had  begun, 
that  the  attainder  was  a  revolutionary  measure, 
adeemed  necessary  by  many  good  and  great  men, 
— "  by  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government  the 
world  ever  saw  embarked  together  in  one  com- 
mon cause,"* — ^who  held  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  the  country  while  Strafibrd  breathed. 
We  almost  blush  at  this  exaggerated  tribute  paid  to 
the  might  of  one  man,  at  the  notion  of  a  nation — 
and  it  was  then  a  nation  of  enthusiasts — standing 

*  Watbntton.  Notee  on  the  Eu ay  on  Man. 


in  dread  of  a  single,  disgraced,  and  fallen  minis- 
ter ;  but  we  can  believe  the  feeling  to  have  been 
perfectly  sincere  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed 
it.  We  are  strangers  in  our  hearts  to  the  violence 
with  which  the  question  has  been  agitated  by 
either  party :  we  feel  that  Strafford  should  not 
have  been  put  lo  death ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
detest  many  things  in  the  man's  life  and  character, 
and  make  large  allowances  for  that  majority  of  the 
Commons  of  England  who  sent  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold— a  majority  which  consisted  of  by  far  the 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  house,  which  in- 
cluded those  patriots  to  whom  the  nation  is  for  ever 
indebted.*  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  Commons'  proceedings,  the  infa- 
mous baseness  of  the  king  in  delivering  up  the 
minister,  who  in  all  things  had  acted  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  will,  stands  out  in  such  glaring 
colours  as  to  soften  and  obscure  all  the  other  harsh 
features  of  the  transaction.  Throughout  Europe 
there  was  but  one  opinion,  and  it  was  an  opinion 
withering  and  fatal  to  the  character  of  Charles, 
who  should  have  gone  to  the  same  scaffold  rather 
than  have  given  Strafford  up. 

*  The  readen  of  Clarendon  may  And  their  admiration  cooled  (brhta 
pathetie  nairatWe  of  StrafToid'e  daath.when  they  know  thu  the  noble 
htetorian  (then  Mr.  Hyde)  took  an  active  part,  not  merely  in  the  ori- 
ginal piOKcuiion,  but  in  the  act  of  attainder,  and  that  it  i>  nt  leait 
negatively  proved  that  he  volBd  with  the  majortty  for  the  pari'  ■  death. 
The  minority  of  Bfty-nine  memben  who  voted  again«t  the  bill  of 
atuinder  were  publicly  placanled,  ai  we  have  eeen,  ai  StraObnllana. 
The  liat  has  been  preierved  in  many  booki :  the  name  of  the  «rf  at 
Belden  it  in  it,  but  not  the  name  of  Kdward  Hyde. 
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The  death  of  Strafford  completed  the  panic 
among  the  old  placemen,  most  of  whom  now  aban- 
doned office  m  the  hope  of  escaping  impeachment. 
St  John  had  already  been  made  attorney- genera], 
and  one  of  his  first  o£Sce8  as  such  had  been  to  drive 
on  the  trial  of  the  great  earl.  On  the  1 7th  of  May, 
the  Lord  Cottingtcm  gave  up  his  place  as  master  of 
the  wards,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  puritanic 
and  patriotic  Lord  Saye.  The  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford was  HMule  governor  to  the  prince,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
another  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  was  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  All  these  men  were 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but,  fiom  their  first  moment  of  entering 
upon  office,  they  were  intolerable  to  the  king, 
who  never  trusted  them,  and  who  pursued  so 
many  by-paths  with  them  that  they  ended  (pos- 
sibly they  had  begun)  by  never  trusting  him.  It 
has  been  conjectived  that  a  different  line  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Charles,  and  an  honest  confi- 
dence between  the  king  and  these  ministers,  might 
yet  have  secured  the  country  firora  revolution  and 
war :  but  it  was  idle  to  expect  any  thing  of  the 
kind  from  the  confirmed  character  and  habits  of 
the  wretdied  prince ;  and  it  may  be  at  leaat  doubted 
whether  any  concession  or  conciliation  could  stop 
the  onward  march  of  that  revolution,  which  had,  in 
&ct,  begun  with  die  trial,  or  at  latest  with  the  bill 
of  attainder  against  Strafford.  The  new  ministry, 
however,  gave  a  new  spirit  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  the  Lords,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  as 
thnid  as  the  old  placemen,  boldly  threw  out  two 
bills  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Commons,  one  to  ex- 
clude the  bishops  from  sitting  in  parliament,  the 
other  about  a  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
On  the  22d  of  June  the  Commons  presented  to  the 
king  their  grant  of  tramage  and  poundage,  which  he 
now  accepted  as  a  gift  from  his  people.  Six  sub- 
sidies had  also  been  voted.  Three  (^er  acts  were 
likewise  presented,  one  imposing  a  poll-tax  for 
the  defraying  the  charges  of  the  armies,  the 
secimd  and  tmrd  putting  down  for  ever  the  High 
Commission  Court  and  the  detestable  Star-chamber, 
which  had,  in  fact,  both  fallen  into  decrepitude 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  parliament.  On 
the  2nd  of  JiUy,  Charles  gave  his  assent  to  the 
poll-tax  bill,  probably  hoping  that  it  would  disgust 
the  people,  and  turn  them  against  their  new  legis- 
Utan  or  rulers ;  but  he  demurred  upon  the  other 
two  acts.  The  Commons  voted  that  he  shotild  pass 
all  three,  or  none  at  all ;  and  Charles,  alarmed  at 
their  tone,  on  the  5th  of  July  passed  die  other  two 
also.  **  Many  of  the  courtiers,"  says  May,  "  and 
the  nearest  servants  about  the  king,  were  very 
sorry  that  his  majesty,  seeing  that  he  passed  those 
two  bills  so  soon  after,  had  not  freely  done  it  at  the 
same  dme  with  the  poll-money ;  because  it  might 
be  thought  an  unwillingness  in  him,  and  that  his 
heart  (which  was  then  feared)  did  not  perfectly 
concur  with  his  people's  desires ;  whereby  much  of 
die  thanks,  which  so  great  a  grace,  freely  and  for- 
vardly  expressed,  might  have  deserved,  did  seem  in 


a  manner  lost."  Charles,  in  passing  the  bills  abo- 
lishing the  two  strongholds  and  laboratories  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  alluded  to  the  reports  of 
disccmtent,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  two 
things  of  so  great  importance  should  have  been 
expected  from  him  without  an  allowance  of  time  to 
consider  of  them ;  and  he  reminded  the  Commons 
of  the  great  things  he  had  already  done  this  par- 
liament, as  granting  that  the  judges  hereafter 
should  hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour ; 
limiting  the  forest  laws ;  taking  away  ship-money ; 
establidiing  the  subjects'  property  in  tonnage  and 
poundage;  granting  triennial  parliaments,  &c. 
The  Commons  replied  to  all  this  with  compli* 
ments,  but  they  Imew  that  all  these  concessions 
had  been  wrung  from  him  against  the  very  grain 
of  his  heart. 

The  important  events  which  we  have  had  to 
condense  have  carried  us  over  some  family  inci- 
dents which  were  far  from  being  of  insignificant 
moment  In  die  autumn  of  1638,  the  intriguing, 
turbulent,  conscienceless  Mary  de  Medicis,  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  and  mother  to  Henrietta- 
Maria,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  conducted  in 
great  state  through  London.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
after  a  hard  contest,  had  driven  her  out  of  France 
with  disgrace  and  in  poverty.  Her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  could  not,  or  would  not,  grant  her 
an  asylum :  the  Queen  of  England  had  more  filial 
tenderness,  or  more  po'wer,  and  after  long  entreaties 
she  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  receive  and  maintain 
her.  The  country,  the  religion,  the  manners  of  this 
royal  refugee  all  render^  her  olmoxious  to  the 
people.  The  sailors  who  brought  her  over  called  the 
equinoctial  gales  which  raged  during  her  passage 
"  queen-mo&er- weather;"  and  popular  superstition 
connected  the  coming  of  die  papist  and  idolatress 
with  a  pestilence  that  was  then  raging.  Nor  were 
these  prejudices  removed  by  the  libCTality  of  the 
king,  who  granted  her  an  enormous  pension,  and  ft 
patent  or  monopoly  upon  leather.* 

Whenever  the  popular  excitement  vras  great, 
Mary  de  Medicis  aad  hex  train  of  priests  came  in 
for  a  large  share  of  abuse.  At  the  time  when 
Charles  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford 
her  case  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  informed  that  she  was  terrified 
at  the  great  crowds  and  tumults,  and  therefore 
desired  a  guard  for  her  security.  The  Commons, 
saying  that  they  were  bound  in  [honour  not  to 
suffer  any  violence  to  be  done  to  her,  referred  the 
business  to  a  committee  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Henry  Martin'  reported  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  to  provide  for  her  safety  by 
all  good  ways  and  means ;  being,  however,  of  opi- 
nion that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  be  gone 
out  of  England,  as  the  said  means  might  possibly 
prove  ineffectual  for  her  protection,  he  moved  that, 
therefore,  the  House  would  intreat  the  Lords  to 
join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  his  majesty  that 
the  queen-mother  might  be  moved  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  the  radier  for  the  quieting  those  jea- 

*  H«  allowaiiee  is  itatcd  to  luT*  been  u  high  m  VXl.  per  dietn. 
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lousies  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  well  affected 
subjects,  occasioned  by  some  ill  instruments  about 
the  queen's  person,  by  the  flocking  of  priests  and 
papists  to  her  house,  and  by  the  use  and  practice 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  mass.*  Charles,  however, 
held  out ;  but  Mary  de  Medicis  was  made  restless 
and  wretched  by  constant  alarms,  and  soon  showed 
that  she  was  more  anxious  to  leave  England  than 
ever  she  had  been  to  come  to  it.  The  only  thing 
that  was  wanting  was  money  for  her  journey,  and 
the  Commons  gladly  voted  her  10,000/.  out  of  the 
poll-tax.  In  the  month  of  July  she  took  her  de- 
parture, to  become  again  a  homeless  wanderer; 
but  she  did  not  wander  far,  dying  at  Cologne 
shortly  after.  The  pompous  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
premier  peer,  the  first  nobleman  of  England,  dis- 
gusted with  the  abolition  of  his  marshal's  court, 
and  discerning  that  the  repose  of  his  country  was 
like  to  be  disturbed,  took  the  opportunity  of  getting 
himself  appointed  to  escort  the  queen-mo^er  on 
her  journey ;  and  he  presently  proceeded  to  Italy, 
where  he  forgot  his  native  land  and  its  troubles  in 
the  pursuit  of  arts  and  antiquities,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  he  died  with  the  same 
doubtful  character  as  to  religion  in  which  he  had 
lived.  To  the  honour  of  the  English  nobility  his 
was  almost  a  solitary  case :  the  rest  stayed  to  brave 
the  tempest,  to  fight  for  their  principles  of  loyalty 
or  of  patriotism. 

Henrietta  Maria  would  gladly  have  accompa- 
nied her  expelled  mother,  for  she,  too,  was  irri- 
tated to  madness  by  the  abolition  or  restriction  of 
so  much  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  it  might 
be,  as  was  strongly  suspected,  that  she  was  also 
eager  to  go  in  quest  of  foreign  aid  to  restore  the 
absolute  sovereignty.  Knowing  that  to  depart  the 
land  without  their  permission  would  be  dangerous  or 
impracticable,  she  desired  the  House  of  Commons 
to  allow  her  to  go  to  Spa  for  t}ie  recovery  of  her 
health,  which  she  alleged  was  much  impaired  "  by 
some  discontents  of  mind,  and  false  rumours  and 
libels  spread  concerning  her."  The  Commons  de- 
sired a  conference  with  the  Lords,  who  agreed  with 
them  to  desire  his  majesty  to  persuade  her  to  put 
off  that  joiuBey  abroad.  A  committee  of  both 
Houses  waited  upon  Charles  in  the  Banquetting 
House,  and  presented  their  considerations  against 
her  majesty's  going.  These  considerations  were 
founded  upon  "  the  great  activity  observed  among 
English  papists  in  foreign  countries ;  on  the  great 
quantity  of  treasure  in  jewels,  plate,  and  ready 
money  packed  up  to  be  conveyed  away  by  the 
queen ;  on  the  dishonour  to  the  nation,  if  her  ma- 
jesty should,  at  this  unseasonable  time,  go  out  of 
the  kingdom  upon  any  grief  or  discontent  received 
there,"  &c.t     Charles  pretended  to  be  well  satis- 

■  Ruthworth. 

f  Tha  CamnioDi  nld,  "  B«eww  m  anderaUnd,  bjr  Sir  Thcodon 
Mayero,  that  tha  eliiaf  caua  of  her  najeaty's  aioknaat  and  dittaraper 
PTuceeda  ttom  the  diacoDteot  of  her  mind,  the  Honie  of  Commona 
oath  tboiiiiht  good  la  daclare  that,  if  anythi»(  wiihiu  tha  (power  of 
parliament  mav  give  her  miOeity  contentmoni.  tbey  an  ao  tender  of 
ner  health,  butn  in  due  respect  of  hia  moat  excellant  majeaiy'and  her- 
aelf,  that  Ihay  will  be  ready  to  further  her  latial^ctlon  in  all  IhinKa. 
•ofct  a<  may  itani)  wjl{»  tha  noblic  good,  (o  irhic^  jjiey  are  obliged." 

nmtnwtrtM,  * 


fied  with  these  considerations,  and  tlie  queen  soon 
afler  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  to  thank  them 
for  their  care  of  her  health,  which  alone  could 
have  made  her  resolve  upon  this  journey ;  to  assure 
them  that  she  would  serve  the  long  and  kingdom 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  they  believed  her  to  have  so  mudi  interest  in 
the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  she  could  never 
wish  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  it.  And,  for 
the  present,  no  more  was  said  about  her  majesty's 
journey. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Serjeant  Wild,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  presented  at 
the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  charges  of  impeach- 
ment against  thirteen  bishops*  who  had  been  most 
active  in  pursuing  Laud's  system,  and  who  were 
especially  charged  with  contriving,  making,  and 
promulgating,  in  the  late  convocation,  several 
constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical,  contrary  to 
the  king's  prerogative,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  the  properties  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  By  this  measure,  though  the 
bill  for  depriving  prelates  of  their  seats  had  been 
lost,  thirteen  bishops  were  kept  away  from  par- 
liament. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters,  on  the  whole,  had 
had  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it  in  the  north  of 
England :  it  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
mons to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  money,  and 
to  administer  to  their  comforts  in  other  respects. 
The  military  duty  was  light,  allowing  an  abund- 
ance of  time  for  preaching  and  praying ;  and  the 
English  people  had  before,  or  they  then  contracted, 
an  affection  for  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which 
went  &r  to  subdue  their  old  antipathies  against 
the  Scots.  As  long  as  the  royal  army  was  kept 
on  foot  at  York,  the  parliament  considered  it 
unsafe  to  permit  the  departure  of  Leslie's  army  ; 
and  it  was  very  easy  for  them  to  prolong  the  ne- 
gotiations :  but  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  treaty  of  pacification  was  concluded— 
Charles  agreeing,  not  merely  to  disband  his  army 
at  York,  but  also  to  withdraw  the  strong  garrisons 
which  he  had  thrown  into  Berwick  and  Carlisle. 
He  also  gave  an  amnesty  to  the  Scotch,  and 
pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
injure  or  molest  no  man  for  what  was  past.  The 
Scots  obtained  the  security  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  payment  of  a  balance  of  220,000/.  of 
the  "  brotherly  assistance,"  and  "  with  store  of 
English  money  and  spoils,  and  the  best  entertain- 
ment, they  left  their  warm  and  plentiful  quarters" 
— ^not,  however,  until  Leslie  had  seen  that  Charles's 
army  was  really  disbanding.f    During  the  nego- 

*  They  were  Wineheater,  Corentry,  Ghmceatar,  Exeter,  St.  Aaaph, 
Bath  and  Weill,  Hereford,  Ely.  Bangor.  Bristol,  Rochaater,  Peier- 
botougb,  and  Llaudalf ;  and  tne  name  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  waa  pul  at  the  end  of  the  list  The  Commons  did  not 
forget  to  take  notice  of  their  bribes  to  the  kinx.  They  said,  in  their 
impeachment,  "And,  tu  add  more  weight  ana  edicacy  to  this  their 
monstrons  desi^^,  they  did,  at  the  same  synod,  tiuilor  a  specious  and 
fiftir  title,  grant  a  beneiolence  or  coutributlon  to  his  majesty,  to  be 
paid  by  the  clersy  of  that  province,  contrary  to  law.** 

t  On  the  eonelnsion  of  the  treaty,  the  Earl  of  Hristol  aaid  In  the 
Lords,  "  tliat  he  had  something  to  deliver  concerning  the  treaty  of 
KIpon,  of  the  reaaona  which  moved  tliose  oommiasloners  to  agree 
nnta  it;  uii,  tbough  it  might  not  be  accounted  ao  foU  of  glory  and 
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tutions,  Charles  had  offered  to  go  into  Scotland, 
and  to  meet  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  better 
settlement  of  sundry  matters ;  and  as  early  as  the 
monA  of  June  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
maidng  this  journey.    But  it  in  no  way  suited  the 
English  parliament  to  let  him  go  at  this  moment, 
nor  could  his  utmost  efforts  obtain  their  permissiou 
until  the  10th  of  August.     There  was  a  great 
Tsriety   of  opinion,  and  on  all  sides,  about  this 
expedition.     Old  Bishop  Williams,   now  in  fa- 
nmr,  and   consulted  by  Charles  on  account  of 
his  sagacity   and  proficiency  in  manoeuvre:  and 
intrigue,  advised  him  to  take  heed  of,  the  Scots, 
who  would,  be  'sure  to  discover  to  the  English 
Commons  any  overtures  he  might  make  to, them; 
snd  he  told  his  majesty  that  he  would  do  better  to 
ttxj  by  Westminster,  and  corrupt  or  inveigle  the 
English  House  of  Commons.     On  the  other  side, 
the  popular  party  considered  the  journey  as  rife 
with  danger  and  intrigue;    and  some  of  them, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  would  have  prevented  it. 
They  desired  the  king  to  ap^ioiDt  a  regent  duruig 
his  absence ;   but  Charles  got  over  this  difficulty 
by  naming  commissioners,  and,  having  given  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  on  this  side  Trent  to  the 
papular  Earl  of  Essex,  he  got  into  his  carriage 
raminating  deep  things,  being  attended  by  none 
in  the  coach  but  by  his  nephew,  Charles  Louis 
Elector  Palatine,  who  had  got  out  of  Richelieu's 
clutches,  by  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
created  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton.    He  had  not  been  gone  a  week  when 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  formerly  the  Queen's  favour- 
ite, but  now  irritated  against  her  and  the  whole 
court,  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Peers  "  with 
MRne  obecure  words,  as  if  there  were  new  prac- 
tices and  designs  against  the  parliament."    The 
Lords  imparted  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the 
Commons,  who  forthwith  appointed  commission- 
en  to  go  into  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  superintend 
the  ratification  of  the  recent  treaty,  but  in  reality 
to  keep  watch  over  the  king,  and,  m  the  language 
(rf'thehr  instructions,  *•  to  certify  the  parliament 
from  time  to  time  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  all 
occurrences  which  shall  concern  the  good  of  this 
kingdom."      The  persons    appointed    for  these 
delicate  offices  were,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Edward 
Lord  Howard,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,   Sir  William 
Armyne,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  Hampden ; 
and  a  draft  of  a  commission  was  sent  after  the 
king  for  him  to  sign,  empowering  the  said  com- 
missioners to  treat,  confer,  and  conclude  with  such 
commissioners  as  should  be  named  by  the  Scot- 
tidi  parliament.     Charles,  very  anxious  to  avoid 
this  surveillance,  refused  to  sign  the  commission, 
•nd  told  the  English  parliament  that  he  did  so 
because  the  treaty  was  already  ratified  by  the  par- 
hament  of  Scotland.     "  This  commission,"  said 


r  l«  tlili  nation  u  the  like  bad  been  {n  former  timet,  yet.  eou. 
fUnimg  tfae  atndt  that  some  persona  have  pot  thU  kingdom  into,  be 
hU  it  vu  A  luppy  concloaioD.  both  for  the  Icing  and  Itingdoin  t 
imitkad  met  this  kiagdom  I  .ItiO.OWK.,  beiidee  dunij^i ;  and  detiied 
ikat  nmt  »rilia(  night  be  dtaira  conoerning  tlii*  treaty  for  aatia* 
Aalioa  10  yoeleiH}  «r  tbe  carriage  of  thia  baaiaea*.*'— JtuAirortt. 
TOL.  lU. 


his  majesty, "  would  beget  new  matter,  and- be  a 
means  to  detain  his  majesty  longer  than  he  in- 
tended." The  Scottish  army  was  over  tbe  Tweed, 
and  the  lord-general  had  almost  disbanded  all  the 
English  army ;  and  therefore  his  majesty  saw  no 
necessity  for  such  commission,  yet,  in  the  end, 
was  pleased  to  give  leave  to  ^  members  named 
to  come  and  attend  him  in  Scotland,  &c.  This 
anwer  [was  not  written  till  the  26th  of  August. 
For  reasons  not  explained,  the  Earl  of  BecUbrd 
did  not  go,  but  Lord  Howard,  Mr.  Hampden,  and 
the  rest,  hastened  into  Scotland  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  understatading  with  the  parliament  there.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  made  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  dined 
with  Leslie  in  his  camp,  caressed  that  old  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  endeavoured  to  corrupt  his  officers.t 
At  Edinburgh,  bowing  to  the  prevalent  intoler- 
ance, and  forgetting  his  own,  and  the  lessons  of 
Laud,  he  listened  with  an  approving  countenance 
to  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  outwardly  con- 
formed to  their  simple  or  bare  ceremonies.  It 
was  a  curious,  and,  for  him,  a  humiliating  sight ! 
The  Scots  could  hardly  forget  how,  a  few  months 
before,  he  had  endeavoured  to  drive  them  from 
that  worship  by  cannon  balls.  And  as  it  seemed 
necessary  for  the  king  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots 
to  have  a  Presbyterian  chaplain,  Charles  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  Alexander  Henderson,  the  man 
who  had  had  a  principal  hand  in  overthrowing  the 
bishops  and  writing  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  J  At 
the  same  time,  so  far  from  showing  any  ill-will 
towards  the  chiefs  of  the  Covenanters,  he  treated 
them  all,  whether  lay  or  clergy,  nobles  or  burghers, 
with  a  great  show  of  respect  and  even  affection. 
Some  he  gratified  with  titles,  some  with  employ- 
ment,all  with  promises.  In  his  opening  speech  to  the 
parliament,  he  declared  that  affection  for  his  native 
land  had  brought  him  thither,  where  he  hoped  to 
remedy  all  jealousies  and  distractions;  and  he 
engaged  cheerfully  to  fulfil  all  that  had  been  sti- 
pulated in  the  treaty.  He  reminded  them,  how- 
ever, of  his  ancient  descent,  and  of  the  rights  and 
high  standing  which  that  circumstance  ought  to 
give  him.  Not  looking  at  history  with  a  critical 
eye,  which  would  have  upset  the  fact,  and  short- 
med  his  genealogy,  he  told  them  that  he  claimed 
their  allegiance  as  the  descendant  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  Scottish  kings  ;  and  he  offered  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  their  last  session  in  the  old  form  by 

■  Among  their  imtmctiont  were  tbew  three  inportaat  elauMa  >— 
"  i.  To  clear  thr  prooeedinga  cT  the  parliament  or  England  towarda 
the  parliament  of  Sootiand,  it  thmr  (hall  Ind  aajr  falia  rmtts 
which  may  breed  a  miteomtxoeiion  between  both  Ungdone.  5.  To 
aiture  them  of  tbe  good  atTection  of  the  parliament  of  England  in 
ail  thinga,  >o  far  aa  concema  the  lerrice  of  iii«  m^eity.  and  peace 
and  pioaperity  of  bath  nationa,  8.  That  they  proceed  not  in  tlis 
treaty  with  the  parUament  of  Seotland  till  warrant  and  commiasion 
be  lent  down  unto  hia  majeaty,  by  a  netaenger  of  pnrpaae,  and 
retnm  with  the  warrant  to  paaa  the  Commons,  nnder  the  great  seat 
of  England. 

i  Leslie  hinself  was  a  man  not  very  lilcely  to  IhUinIo  tbe  trap. 
Some  time  before  he  had  expressed  (o  a  IHend  hia  sense  of  Charles  a 
good  intentions  towards  him.  "  Hit  najesty,"  said  he,  *  with  all 
reverence  would  tee  me  hanged."  And  then  the  old  oampaigner  re- 
ferred to  hia  easy  meant  of  living  well  elsewhere.  "  Laat  of  all," 
said  he,  "  I  can  live  abraad,  and  get  prefcnnent  with  hoaaar."— > 
Dalrymptt,  MtmtrisU. 

t  "  Henderson,"  sayt  Wemys, "  is  neater  whh  bho  Una  'evra 
Cantnboty  was  i  be  It  never  ben  Uw  day  doc  alght.** 
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the  touch  of  his  sceptre.  The  Cioyenantera,  not 
much  moved  by  the  oratorical  part  of  the  address, 
told  him  that  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
were  valid  without  such  assent. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  or  tiie  prosecution 
of  the  incendiaries,  as  Charles's  former  ministers 
were  called,  the  chief  offices  of  the  state  were 
vacant;  and  parliament  claimed  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  these  places,  or  at  least  insisted  that 
tiiey  should  not  be  filled  except  by  their  advice. 
Charles  struggled  hard  to  save  this  his  last  or  only 
remaining  prerogative  in  Scotland:  but  the  Co- 
venanters, and  the  Scottish  nation  in  general,  were 
not  only  suspicious  of  the  king's  appointments, 
but  anxious  to  keep  their  government  independent 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  to  which  it  had  been 
subservient — occasionally  to  the  detriment  of  Scot- 
tish interests  and  national  honour — ever  since 
James  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  they  opposed  with  all  their  might  the  assump* 
tion  of  the  prerogative.  There  was,  however,  one 
gleam  of  comfort  for  the  king  in  this  long  struggle 
about  offices ;  he  saw  many  noble  Scote  so  fiercely 
bent  on  the  obtaining  of  places  for  themselves,  that 
he  fancied  they  must  break  out  into  feuds  and 

Earties,  some  of  which  might  yet  rally  round 
im.  According  to  an  eye-witness,  he  promised 
on  all  sides,  and  granted,  at  least  in  words,  what- 
ever was  asked.  *'  What  will  be  the  event  of  these 
things,"  says  the  same  observer,  **  God  knows ; 
for  there  was  never  king  so  much  insulted  over. 
It  would  pity  any  man's  heart  to  see  how  he  looks ; 
for  he  is  never  at  quiet  amongst  them,  and  glad  he 
is  when  he  sees  any  man  that  he  thinks  loves  him ; 
yet  he  is  seeming  merry  at  meat."  What  gave 
the  Covenanters  a  great  power  in  driving  for  the 
parliament's  nomination  to  the  state-offices  was 
this, — they  held  in  their  hands  the  incendiaries, 
whom  they  threatened  with  condign  punishment ; 
and  the  king  was  anxious  to  save  the  uvea  of  these 
old  servants.  In  the  end  the  parties  came  to  an 
accommodaiion ;  the  Covenanting  leaders  in  par- 
liament agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  incen- 
diaries to  five,  to  release  the  incendiaries  and 
plotters  iVofti  prison,  and  to  refer  their  trial  to  a 
committee,  their  sentence  to  the  king;  and  Charles 
agreed  that  the  appointment  of  ministers,  judges, 
and  privy-counsellors  should  be  by  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  estates  while  parliament  was 
sitting,  and  of  the  privy  council  when  it  was  ad- 
journed or  dissolved.  But  still  the  matter  was  far 
from  being  settled :  Argyle,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Covenant,  desired  the  post  of  chancellor; 
Charles  preferred  giving  it  to  Loudon,  whom  he 
had  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  famous  letter 
"  Au  Roi."  While  the  discontent  was  great,  and  in- 
trigue in  full  activity,  there  happened  what  Scottish 
historians  significantlv  call  "  The  Incident."  Ar- 
gyle, who  was  feared  and  detested  by  the  king, 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  incurred  the  royal  suspicion 
ever  since  he  had  consented  to  play  that  double 
part  with  the  Covenanters,  which  Charles  had  put 
upon  him  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  affection, 


were  the  most  powerM  men  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament. If  they  could  be  crushed  the  king  might 
yet  raise  his  head, — or  so  he  fondly  fancied. 
There  was  a  third  noble  Scot  involved  in  "  the 
incident," — a  man  far  more  remarkable  than  the 
former  two :  this  was  the  brave,  adroit,  and  un- 
princi]ded  Earl  of  Montrose,  ivho  had  already 
been,  by  turns,  courtier  and  Covenanter,  and  then 
king's  man  again.  He  had  marched  into  England 
with  the  army  of  Leslie ;  he  had  enjoyed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Cove- 
nanters ;  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  their  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  king  at  Ripon  and 
York ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  he  had  been  won 
over  by  the  graces,  the  arts,  and  promises  of 
Charles  to  betray  his  colleagues.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Montrose,  in  order  to  be  more 
usefiil,  should  continue  to  play  the  part  of  a 
zealous  Covenanter.  Charles,  with  all  his  cun- 
ning, was  at  times  very  careless :  he  kept  in  his 
pocket,  at  York,  a  letter,  in  which  Montrose  en- 
gaged to  do  his  service ;  and  this  letter  was  stolen 
out  of  his  pocket,  copied,  and  sent  to  the  Cov- 
enanters. Whitelock  says,  that  this  was  done  by 
Hamilton.  While  Montrose  had  time  he  assured 
.  the  king,  by  letter,  that  there  were  men  in  Scot- 
land who,  if  supported  by  his  majesty's  presence, 
would  both  make  and  prove  a  charge  of  treason 
against  Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  but  he  and  some 
of  his  associates  were  soon  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Ekiinburgh  as  plotters  and 
banders.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  Charles 
did  not  treat  Hamilton  with  his  former  respect 
or  favour ;  and  one  day  the  Lord  Kerr  smt  him 
a  charge  of  treason.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the 
parliament,  which  declared  him  innocent,  and 
compelled  Kerr  to  make  an  apology.  Montrose, 
from  his  dungeon,  found  means  of  communicating 
with  the  king,  and  he  repeated  his  charge  against 
Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  and,  according  to  Claren- 
don, who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
shocked  at  the  proposal,  "  frankly  undertook"  to 
make  away  with  them  both.*  About  a  fortnight 
after  this  Hamilton  was  warned  of  a  plot  to  have 
him  seized,  as  he  entered  the  presence-chamber, 
by  an  armed  band,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford, — the  man  who  had  carried  to 
him  Kerr's  challeage  of  treason,  and  who  was  to 
convey  him  and  his  brother  Lanark,  and  tlie  Earl 
of  Argyle,  on  board  a  king's  ship  which  was  lying 
in  Leith  roads,  or  to  kill  them  in  case  of  resistance 
or  difficulty.  Hamilton  had  time  to  communicate 
with  his  friends ;  and  then  he,  his  brother,  and 
Argyle  secured  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  their  associates  in  Edinburgh  fortified  their 
houses,  and  spread  the  alarm  among  the  citizens, 
who  flew  to  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  all 

*  Clanndon'  uyt,  that  Montnue  informed  tliekingof  nany  par- 
ticulRTs  fVom  the  1>pginniiig  uf  the  rebelHoa;  and  that  the  Harquoaa 
or  HamiltoD  was  no  len  faulty  and  false  towardi  Ms  majesty  than 
Arayle.  and  olTered  to  make  praofof  all  in  the  parliament ;  bat  rather 
desired  to  have  them  hoth  made  away,  which  he  fraakly  undertook 
to  do :  "  but  the  king  abhorred  that  expedient,  though,  for  his  mra 
security,  be  advised  that  the  ptoob  might  be  prepared  for  the 
parliament.''— i3  lit. 
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night.  On  the  following  nuHiting  Hamiltcm  and 
the  other  noblemen  wrote  to  inform  bis  ma- 
jesty of  the  reaaoDB  of  their  absenting  them- 
selves the  preceding  night  from  court,  and  de- 
sired to  know  what  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  command  them  to  do:  but  Charles  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  letters;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 

C needed  to  the  parliament-house  with  near  "  five 
dred  soldins,  and  the  worst  affected  men  about 
him,  with  their  arms  in  a  menacing  way."  "To 
prevent  tumult  in  the  streets,"  says  Lanark,  "  we 
resolved  to  leave  the  town,  which  could  not  have 
been  shunned  if  we  had  gone  to  the  parliament- 
honse  with  our  friends  at  our  backs,  who  would  by 
no  means  condescend  to  leave  us."*  "  The  king's 
array,"  Baillie  writes,  "  broke  in  near-hand  to  the 
parliament's  outer  hall.  The  states  were  mightily 
offended,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till  Leslie  had 
got  a  commission,  very  absolute,  to  guard  the  par- 
liament, with  all  the  bands  of  the  city  and  regi- 
ments yet  on  foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse." 

Charles  complained  of  the  absence  of  the  three 
noblemen,  and  of  the  vile  slander  which  their 
needless  flight  and  fear  had  brought  upon  him. 
"  He  professed  to  detest  all  such  vile  treach- 
eries as  were  spoken  of;  urged  a  present  trial, 
in  face  of  parliament,  for  the  more  clearing  of  his 
innocency."t  The  states  hesitated,  and  proposed 
the  appointing  of  a  committee  for  a  more  accurate 
trial  in  private  than  could  have  been  had  in  public. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  objection  to  a  public 
investigation  was,  that  the  king's  presence  would 
overawe  the  freedom  of  inquiry ;  but  it  should 
seem  to  us  that  the  humbled  kmg  had  then  little 
power  to  overawe  anybody  in  Scotland.     The  par- 

•  LsDuk'i  Lrtlers,  in  Hardwicke  State  Papers. 

t  Hut. — ThUii  Hamntoa'a  brothet'sacoonnt  of  the  dtiBCOverjrof 
flM  plot .— "  Upon  the  Sad  ot  tliie  curtest,  Oeaeial  Leilie  MDt  to  the 
PartuuneDt  Haiur,  to  deaire  my  brother  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
helMe  their  xetnrn  to  conrt,  to  come  and  ipealt  with  him  at  his  hoase 
with  aa  great  privacy  aa  conld  t>e,  which  they  did;  and  with  him  they 
Ibimd  one  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hnrrie,  to  whom  the  lenenil  said  my 
bmher  aad  Arnla  weie  nuuh  «bllg«d,  and  desired  Horrie  to  ao- 
qnaint  then  with  tliat  particalar  which  he  had  already  discorered  to 
Um;  which  Hotris  did,  and  told  them  that  he  was  inlbTmed  there 
was  a  plot  that  same  aight  lo  cot  the  throats  both  of  Argyle,  my 
brother,  and  myself.  The  manner  of  the  doing  of  it  was  discovered 
to  htm  by  ooa  Captain  Suwart,  who  ahoold  haTe  been  aa  actor  in  it, 
aad  it  should  have  been  done  in  the  king's  withdrawing  chamber, 
where  we  three  should  have  been  called  in,  as  to  speak  with  hlj 
majesty  aboat  sane  parliamant  bnaiaess ;  and  that  immediately  two 
Jords  should  have  entered  at  a  door  which  answers  tram  the  garden 
wHh  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  men,  wliers  they  should  either 
have  killed  na  or  aarriad  ns  sbosrd  a  sMp  of  Ui  majesty's  which  Ihisn 
lay  in  the  road.  This  was  only  the  deposition  of  one  witness  ;  on 
wfaiefa  my  brother  and  Argyle  would  not  not  ao  far  build  a  a  to  form 
amy  accusation,  not  yet  so  far  undervalue  it  as  not  to  labour  to  bring 
ft  to  light  if  any  such  thing  Uiere  were.  Therefore,  my  brother,  when 
ha  spoka  to  the  king,  told  him  only,  in  general,  that  he  heard  there 
was  soma  plot  intended  af^inst  his  life,  the  particulars  whereof  he 
cnold  not  then  condescend  upon,  because  he  could  not  sufRclently 
prove  it;  batthateafter.  Captain  Stewart beiuKsant  to  him,  conBrmed 
alt  Hnrrie  liad  said  in  his  name :  there  were  likewise  great  prcsnmp- 
tioos  fcand  trom  the  depositlona  of  one  Lieutenant  Uolonel  Hume, 
aB4  divars  otlicrs,  who  had  beea  spoke  tob  to  be  in  resdiness  against 
that  night,  and  promites  made  to  them  of  makiug  their  fortiuies  if 
they  woaU  assist  in  a  design  wliich  waa  intended.  Thess  were 
m»nm  enough  to  move  my  brother  and  Argyle  to  look  {to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  return  to  court  that  night.  They  immediately 
sent  thereafter  Ibr  me  (for  the  hour  was  near  past  that  this  should 
hara  been  put  in  ezeentkm),  who  was  altogether  ignorant  of  all 
these  paaaagea  ;  and  after  I  had  refbsed  Ibur  sevrrol  times  to  come  lu 
them  (for  I  was  eugaged  ie  some  company  I  was  loth  to  leave'),  I 
went,  and  found  them  in  my  brother  Lindsay's  houM,  where  they 
acqnaintrd  me  with  evtvy  particular  i  and  Captain  Stewart  and 
Hanie,  being  preaent,  said  they  would  make  good  their  deposilioas 
with  the  hazard  of  the  last  drop  of  theit  Wood." —l^tttr  of  i^trd 
UBiark,i»  UarJmcht  8tatt  P^en^ 


liament  made  fast  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Colonel 
Cochrane,  and  Colonel  Stewart,  who  were  accused 
of  b^ng  the  principal  instruments  in  the  plot;  and 
the  king  departed  dissatisfied.  But  for  several 
days  Charles  repeated  his  demand  for  a  public 
trial,  even  riiedding  tears  to  obtain  it;  but  the 
more  popular  party  insisted  on  a  private  in- 
vestigation; and  Charles  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  the  point  to  a  committee.  "  Many  evil- 
favoured  things,"  says  Baillie,  "  were  found ;  yet 
in  the  papers  that  went  abroad  we  found  nothing 
that  touched  the  king."  The  investigation  waa  so 
secret  in  all  respects  that  no  records  or  reports  of 
its  proceedings  have  been  preserved,  and,  toother 
with  the  rest  of  the  story  of  "the  incident,"  it  still 
remains  an  historical  mystery.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that,  after  sMne  two  or  three  weeks  absence, 
upon  the  king's  and  parliament's  letters,  the  fugi- 
tive lords  returned,  and  at  once  seemed  to  have  as 
much  of  the  king's  confidence  aa  ever.  "  Sure," 
says  Baillie,  "  their  late  danger  was  the  means  to 
increase  their  favour  with  the  parliament ;  so, 
whatever  ruling  they  had  before,  it  was  then  mul- 
tiplied." Shortly  after  Hamilton  was  made  a  duke, 
and  Argyle  a  marquess-* 

But,  before  this  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
brought  about,  the  "incident"  produced  great 
suspicions  and  stirs  in  London. ;  The  English  par- 
liament, which  had  sat  for  eleven  months,  adjourned 
from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  October, 
taking  care,  however,  to  leave  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  to  act  diuring  the  short 
recess.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Houses  met 
again ;  and  the  Lords,  observing  Palace-yard  to  be 
fnll  of  armed  men,  moved  to  know  the  reason 
thereof.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  captain-general  of 
the  South,  signified  to  their  lordships  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
during  the  recess  had  desired  that  there  might 
be  a  guard  of  soldiers  set  about  the  parlia- 
ment, to  prevent  the  insolence  and  affronts  of  the 
disbaioded  soldiers  about  town,  and  to  secure  the 
Houses  against  other  designs  which  they  had  reason 
to  suspect.  In  effect.  Lord  Howard,  Hampden, 
and  the  other  parliamentary  commissioneTs  sent 
into  Scotland,  had  instantly  communicated  the 
affair  of  "  the  incident,"  and  this  was  interpreted 
into  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  denomi- 
nated a  plot  of  the  papists.  And  thereupon  the 
Commons  had  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  to  secure  the 
oity  of  Ixmdem,  and  had  required  the  justices  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  to  obey  such  orders  as  the 
Earl  of  Essex  might  think  fit  to  give  them  for  the 
public  safety.  Now  they  desired  a  conference 
with  the  Lords,  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great 
danger  to  the  nation  from  a  conspiracy  with  many 

•  Balfour— Malcolm  Laing.— BnilHo's  Lctteri.—Hardwicke  Papers. 
— Clarendon,  Hist. — It  appears  that  the  Scottish  Committee  ot  In- 
vestigation declared  that  Hamilton  and  Argyle  were  falsely  accused 
by  Montrose,  and  also  that  they  (Hamilton  and  Argyle)  had  good 
reasons  for  fleeiug  from  Edinburgh.  Ifvelyn  says  that,  subaequrDtly, 
the  English  privy  council  examined  the  matter,  and  declared  that 
DO  imputation  coidd  be  cast  upon  the  honour  of  the  king  Ibr  anything 
dsae  by  Ainiel/tbareia. 
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mnificationg,  and  from  the  old  design  of  Bcducing 
the  English  army.  The  LordB,  in  conference,  fully 
agreed  with  the  Commons,  and  thereupon  new  in- 
structions were  sent  down  to  Howard  and  Hamp- 
den, and  their  brother  commissioners.  Those 
gentlemen  were  desired  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
that  both  Houses  had  duly  considered  the  late 
tumultous  design,  affirmed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  others,  against  the  persons 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Lanark;  and  that  they  had  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  ill-affected  persons  as  would  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  that  kingdom  were  not  without 
their  malicious  correspondents  in  England.  They 
were  also  to  declare  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
that  the  English  parliament  held  it  a  great  matter 
of  importance  that  the  religion,  liberty,  and  peace 
of  Scotland  should  be  strictly  preserved  according 
to  the  late  treaty,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  to  request  the  king,  as  he  valued  the 
preservation  of  three  kingdoms,  to  suppress  all 
such  conspirators  as  should  endeavour  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Scothutd.  And  the  commissioners 
were  further  to  represent,  that  five  companies  of 
foot  had  been  detained  in  Berwick  by  his  ma- 
jesty's special  command,  afler  the  time  appointed, 
with  consent  of  parliament,  for  disbanding  the 
garrisons  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick;  that  si-x  ships 
had  been  sent  by  order  of  parliament  for  bringing 
away  his  majesty's  munition  and  other  provisions 
in  Berwick  and  in  the  Holy  Island,  at  a  very  great 
charge  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  Com- 
mons would  no  longer  be  answerable,  or  furnish 
money  for  the  longer  stay  and  entertainment  of 
those  troops,  or  for  the  demurrage  of  the  ships 
sent  to  bring  them  a>vay.*  It  was  suspected  that 
these  five  companies  had  been  kept  together  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  recent  plot,  by 
marching  suddenly  into  Edinburgh.  But  every- 
thing that  Clmrles  now  did,  or  left  undone,  was 
made  an  object  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and 
guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of  the  popular 
party.  It  seemed  to  all  men  a  strange  circum- 
stance that  he  should  prolong  his  stay  in  Scotland, 
when  his  presence  was  so  much  required  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  many,  both  friends  and  foes,  were  mur- 
muring at  it..  He  had  most  of  the  crown  jewels 
widi  hun,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  bribe  some  of  the  Scottish  leaders  with 
theni — the  said  jewels  to  be  afterwards  redeemed 
by  money; — and  by  Uiis  time  it  was  known  that 
the  great  collar  of  rubies  had  been  conveyed  into 
Holland,  and  there  pawned.  General  Leslie,  who 
a  short  time  before  had  expressed  his  assurance 
that  the  king,  would  hang  him  if  he  could,  was 
created  a  Scottish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Leven.  It  is  said  that  the  soldier  of  fortune  was 
profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  pro- 
mised never  again  to  take  up  the  sword  against 
his  sacred  majesty.  One  or  two  other  earldoms 
were  conferred  on  Covenanting  leaders ;  and  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  bishoprics,  &c., 

•  RiubwoMb. 


the  king  dispensed  gratuities  to  many  individuals, 
including,  it  is  said,  his  Presbytenau  chaplain, 
Henderson.  But  presently  there  came  a  blast 
from  Ireland,  which  caused  all  men  to  turn  their 
eyes  solely  to  that  country. 

The  Irish  people,  far  more  oppressed  than  ever 
the  Scots  had  beien — ^for  they  had  been  deprived 
not  only  of  their  religious  freedom,  but  of  their 
rights  in  their  own  property — ^were  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  the  Scots,  and  the  successful  issue 
of  that  struggle,  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  victory  in  their  own  case  over  the  tyranny 
that  bound  them.  It  was  not  merely  their  reli- 
gion that  tempted  them — it  was  also  a  prospect  of 
recovering  the  broad  acres  which  they  had  once 
possessed,  and  which  were  now  in  me  hands  of 
the  descendants  of  the  foreign  invaders  and  Pro- 
testant colonists.  Theirs  was  a  struggle,  not 
merely  for  the  pucharist,  but  for  loaves  of  bread ; 
and,  like  all  subsequent  insurrections  in  that  un- 
happy country,  the  territorial  question — or  whe- 
ther the  Irish  or  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers 
should  occupy  the  best  parts  of  the  kingdom — 
was  prominent,  and  in  itself  sufficient  to  give 
ferocity  to  the  contest.  But  then  there  was  cer- 
tainly superadded  the  conflicting  bigotry,  the 
superstition,  the  wofiil  ignorance  of  the  masses, 
which  converted  them  into  savages,  and  made 
their  warfare  not  a  campaign,  but  a  vast  butcher)-. 
Roger  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  Kildare,  of  ancioit 
descent,  who  saw  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  hands  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  active  agents  in 
the  present  rising.  Within  narrower  limits 
Moore  had  played  the  part  of  John  of  Pro- 
cida :  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
secretly  harangued  the  discontented  natives,  who 
generuly  agreed  to  rise  when  called  upon.  In 
Ulster,  Cornelius  Maguire,  Baron  of  Innisldllen, 
and  Sir  Phelini  O'Neal,  who,  afler  the  death  of 
the  son  of  Tyrone,  became  chieftain  of  his  sept, 
entered  with  ardour  into  all  the  views  of  Roger 
Moore  ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  to  prepare 
for  a  general  insurrection.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale, 
and  all  the  Anglo-Irish  protestants,  who,  though 
Irishmen  bom,  were  English  in  descent,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow 
of  Strafford  ;  and  their  good  intelligence  with 
the  English  parliament,  had  there  been  none 
but  Protestants  in  Ireland,  might  have  ad- 
vanced the  condition  of  the  country.  Strafford 
had  held  that  the  best  card  the  kmg  had  to  play, 
was  the  Irish  army  which  he  had  raised;  and 
Charles  had  sent  instructions  (he  hoped  secret 
ones)  to  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Antrim,  to 
secure  this  army,  to  recruit  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  Vhere  they  would 
find  ammunition,  stores,  and  arms,  for  twelve 
thousand  men.  But  this  Irish  army,  this  last  card 
of  a  desperate  gamester,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Catholics,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  or  suspicion, 
not  only  to  the  English  parliament,  but  also  to  all 
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Irish  Protestants.  With  great  difficulty,  an  order 
was  wrung  fVt>m  the  king  for  the  disbanding  of  this 
force ;  but,  in  remitting  the  order  to  Ireland, 
Charles  sent  with  it  a  secret  message  to  Onnond 
and  Antrim,  to  keep  as  many  of  the  men  together 
as  they  possibly  could,  ^sing  their  ingenuity 
to  devise  prete.Kts  for  so  doing,  and  to  lull 
asleep  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestant  Irish.  Pre- 
Tiously  to  his  departure  from  Scotland,  Charles 
had  signed  two  bills,  one  confirming  the  titles  to 
lauds  after  a  sixty  years'  uninterrupted  possession ; 
the  other,  renouncing  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  founded  on  the  tyrannical  inquisition  held 
m  1638  by  Strafford:  but  the  Irish  parliament 
was  prorogued  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
these  bills,  which  therefore  were  not  passed  into 
laws.  As  the  two  bills  would  have  gone  far  to 
attach  the  native  Irish  to  the  king,  it  has  been 
supposed,  if  not  proved,  that  the  Irish  ministers, — 
the  friends  of  the  English  parliament,  rather  than 
of  Charles, — purposely  hastened  the  prorogation. 
One  of  the  plans  hit  upon  for  keeping  the  Irish 
troops  together  was,  to  pretend  that  they  were  to 
he  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment of  Flanders,  and  regular  commissions 
were  sent  to  certain  picked  officers  to  enlist  the 
whole  body,  as  if  for  the  king  of  Spain.  Of  the 
two  higher  agents,  Antrim  was  the  more  active : 
he  intrigued  with  these  picked  officers,  and  these 


officers  intrigued  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  who  were  glad  to  learn  that  the 
array  was  not,  in  reality,  maintained  for  service 
abroad,  but  for  the  king's  service  at  home.  The 
English,  the  Scots,  had  disobhged  his  majesty :  if 
the  Irish  could  restore  him  to  his  former  state, 
what  might  they  not  e.tpect  from  his  gratitude  ? 
If  the  Catholic  Irish  loved  their  religion,  what  had 
they  to  expect  from  the  parliament  of  England, 
which  was  fiercely  Protestant, — ^which  denounced 
the  Papists  at  every  move  they  took, — ^which  co- 
erced alike  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  ?  Appeals  'like  these 
produced  a  wonderful  effect.  In  a  short  time, 
though  their  views  were  different,  some  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  in  intelligence  with 
Cornelius  Maguire,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  and  the 
other  chieftains  of  Ulster,  with  Roger  Moore,  and 
with  the  converts  he  had  made  in  tul  parts.  Some 
intimations  were  given  by  Sir  William  Cole,  in  a 
letter  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  Sir  William 
Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase,  concerning  dan- 
gerous resorts  and  secret  meetings,  but  no  one  re- 
ceived any  certain  notice  of  the  conspiracy  till 
the  very  eve  of  its  execution.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  plot  should  take  effect  upon  the 
23rd  of  October,  when  the  Castle  of  Dublin  should 
be  surprised,  a  simultaneous  assault  made  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  English  pale,  and  all  other 
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forts  and  magazines  of  anns  attacked,  and  all 
Protestants  that  would  not  join  with  them  cut  off. 
On  the  22nd,  many  of  the  Irish  gentry  of  great 
quality  went  into  Dublin,  but  many  failed  the  ren- 
dezvous, and,  of  a  forlorn  hope  appointed  to  sur- 
prise or  storm  the  castle  only  eighty  men  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  that  night  Hugh  MacMahon  sot 
drunk  in  a  tavern,  and  revealed  the  great  design 
to  one  Owen  O'Connelly  of  Irish  extraction,  but  a 
Protestant,  and  servant  to  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  a 
member  of  the  English  parliament.  This  Owen 
hastened  to  reveal  what  he  had  heard  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parsons;  and  Dublin  Castle  was  saved. 
But  in  other  parts  the  bloody  rising  took  place 
without  check  or  warning,  and  on  the  following 
day,  English  Protestants  fleeing  into  Dublin,  car- 
ried the  most  frightful  intelligence.  The  Ulster 
chieftains  and  their  associates  fell  fiiriously  upon 
the  towns :  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  took  Charlemont 
and  Dungannon  J  O'Quin  took  Mountjoy ;  M'Gin- 
nis,  Newry ;  and  O'Hanlan  took  Tanderage.  No 
man  made  head  against  them ;  the  Protestant 
settlers  were  robbed  and  butchered  almost  without 
resistance.  No  capitulation  or  agreement  signed 
by  the  chiefs  and  officers  could  rescue  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  more  than  half-naked  Irish  pea- 
santry. The  flames  spread  far  and  near,  and  in  a 
few  days  all  the  open  country  in  Tyrone,  Mo- 
naghan,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
Donegal,  Derry,  and  part  of  Down,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  English  and  Scottish  colonies  seemed  to. 
be  almost  everywhere  uprooted.  The  Protestants 
exaggerated  their  loss,  but  still  it  remains  certain 
that  Uie  massacre  was  prodigious.  Some  royalist 
writers  and  most  Catholic  writers  have  taken  great 
pains,  and  have  shown  great  impudence,  in  re- 
ducing the  number,  and  in  extenuating  the  horrors 
of  the  massacre.  It  has  been  said  generally,  (per- 
haps falsely,)  that]  the  Irish  priests  encouraged 
the  ignorant  peasantry  in  their  work  of  slaughter ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  a  modem 
writer  of  their  communion  omits  all  mention 
of  the  massacre  in  the  body  of  his  narrative, 
and  in  a  note  seems  to  hint  that  there  was  no 
massacre  at  all.  Yet  nothing  but  a  frightful 
butchery  could  have  made  suoi  an  impression, 
or  produced  such  traditions;  and  there  is  most 
abundant  contemporary  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
loss  of  life,  by  assassination  alone,  was  immense. 
The  colonists  of  Ulster,  a  brave  and  active  set 
of  men,  but  who  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, as  they  were  living  at  the  time  in  seeming 
good  fellowship  with  the  natives,  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  by  the  first  onslaught,  that  they  could 
make  no  head  for  a  considerable  time  after.  Sir 
John  Temple,*  who  was  at  that  time  master  of 
the  rolls  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council, 
describes  the  insurgents  as  murdering  or  stripping 
and  driving  out  men,  women,  and  (£ildren  wher- 
ever their  force  or  their  cunning  prevailed.  The 
Earl  of  Castlehaven,  a  Catholic,  says  that  all  the 
•  F*lk«t  «r  ttM  better  knoini  Sit  WnUua  TMipk. 


water  in  the  sea  could  not  wash  off  from  the  Irish 
the  taint  of  that  rebellion,  whieh  began  most  bloodily 
on  the  English  in  a  time  of  settled  peace.  Claren- 
don says  uiat  forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  taai- 
dered  m  the  first  insmrection ;  and  if,  instead  of 
first  insurrection,  we  read  during  the  whole  insur- 
rection, that  is,  from  the  breaking  out,  in  October, 
1641,  to  the  cessation,  in  September,  1643,  this 
number  will  not  be  exaggerated ;  nor  will  it  in- 
clude the  Protestants  who  fell  in  regular  warfare 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  "They  who  escaped 
best,"  says  Clarendon,  "  were  robbed  of  all  they 
had,  to  their  very  shirts,  and  so  turned  naked  to 
endure  the  sharpness  of  the  season ;  and  by  that 
means,  and  for  want  of  relief,  many  thousands  of 
them  perished  by  hunger  and  cold."  Well  might 
the  imagination  of  the  horror-stricken  Protest- 
ants picture  the  long  bridge  at  Cavan  as  covered 
with  the  ghosts  of  their  murdered  friends  and 
kindred  !* 

The  local  government  at  Dublin  was  paralyzed 
with  horror  and  affright.  During  the  night  that 
the  discovery  was  made  to  them  by  O'Connelly, 
they  arrested  the  drunken  MacMahon  and  the  Lord 
Maguire,  but  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  escaped 
out  of  Dublin.  They  closed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
put  the  castle  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
and  gave  a  shelter  to  the  fugitives  who  came  in 
from  all  parts,  generally  wounded  and  stript,  and 
leaving  their  towns  and  villages  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  conduct  of  the  Irish  government  at  this  crisis 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  some  who  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation.  They  had  no  money  in 
the  exchequer  :t  arms  they  had  for  10,000  men, 
nor  did  they  want  for  ammimition  or  for  artillery  ; 
but  among  the  regular  soldiers  the^  had  hardly  ten 
men  they  could  trust,  and  they  timely  and  most 
wisely  suspected  the  fidelity  of  many  of  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  pale,  who,  by  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, rose  to  a  man  in  open  rebellion  again. 
As  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were 
so  cold  in  their  loyalty,  to  say  the  least,  that  they 
objected  to  giving  any  appellation  to  the  rebels 
worse  than  that  of  "  discontented  gentlemen." 

On  the  last  day  of  October  O'Connelly  "the 
happy  discoverer  of  the  first  plot,"  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  letters  frt>m  the  lords  justices,  and  gave  a 
full  account  of  all  particulars  within  his  knowledge 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  lords  forthwith  desired 

*  Milton,  in  hit  leonoelutes.  leU  down  ttie  masMcre  in  TTlsler 
alone  at  the  enormously  ezaf^erated  number  of  ISiOOO.  Sir  John 
Temple  reckons  the  number  mnrdeied  or  destvoyed  in  some  mauDi^r* 
or  expelled  out  of  their  bsbitations  in  the  whole  two  years,  at  300.000, 
a  flffura  so  enormous  that  it  has  even  been  snspeeted  that  a  cipher 
hardroppad  in  by  mistake  in  tlie  printing  of  his  account.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  sets  down  the  number  massacred  at  37.000 :  Warner  re- 
duces the  numt>er  to  19.000;  but  surely  even  this  u  a  slaughter  not 
to  b«  spoken  of  slightingly.  The  massacre  fHmed  tlirough  all  ages 
by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vcfpersi  and  whicii  in  many  respects  re- 
sembled this  Irish  massacre,  did  not  include  13,000  lives. 

i  "  Besides,  the  king's  revenues,  and  rents  of  English  gentlemen, 
due  for  that  half-year,  were  citlier  in  tenants'  or  collectors'  hamls  in 
the|  country,  and  must  unavoidably  fall  into  the  relx'ls' power;  to 
that,  although  their  disease  were  present,  the  only  means  of  cure  was 
remote,  which  was  a  dependence  upon  lame  supplies  bom  the  Parlla- 
nwat  of  Ks^ud."— Iby,  Hi«t,  Bnl. 
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a  canfierence,  and  the  Houee  of  Commons  resolved 
that  they  should  foithwith  sit  in  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  England.  In  committee  they 
Toted  that  50,000/.  should  presently  be  provided 
for  the  local  government,  the  money  to  be  raised 
in  the  city  of  London  upon  public  security ;  that  a 
select  committee  of  both  houses  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  that 
O'Gonnelly  should  be  rewarded  with  500/.,  in 
ready  money,  and  an  annual  pension  of  200/. ; 
that  papists  of  quality  in  England  should  be  looked 
after,  and  secured  ;*  that  none  but  merchants 
should  be  permitted  to  go  over  to  Ireland  without 
a  certificate  from  the  committee  of  both  Houses. 
The  lords  readily  agreed  in  all  this.  It  was  also 
voted,  that  a  pardon  should  be  offered  to  the  insur- 
gents upon  their  laying  down  their  arms  within  a 
given  time.  This  tragical  business  occupied  the 
House  of  Commons  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month 
•f  November.  They  showed  a  rare  vigour  and 
alacrity.  Within  a  week  they  resolved  that 
200,000/.  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Irish  govern- 
ment ;  that  ships  should  be  provided  for  guarding 
the  Irish  coasts;  that  6000  foot  and  2000  horse 
should  be  raisol  for  the  Irish  service;  that  the 
lord  Ueutenant,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  should  pre- 
sent to  both  Houses  a  list  of  such  officers  as  he 
thought  proper  for  holding  commands ;  that  provi- 
sions should  be  collected  at  West  Chester,  to  be 
sent  over  to  Dublin ;  that  magazines  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  powder,  should  be  sent  forthwidi  into 
Ireland ;  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  appointed 
as  a  reward  for  such  as  should  bring  in  the  heads 
of  the  principal  rebels ;  and  that  the  committee  of 
Irish  af&irs  should  consider  in  what  manner  this 
kingdom  might  make  the  best  use  of  the  friendship 
and  assistance  of  Scotland  in  the  business  of  Ire- 
land. 

Charles  had  received  the  dreadful  news  in  Scot- 
land before  O'Connelly  arrived  in  London,  the 
Marquess  of  Chichester  having  sent  over  intelli- 
gence from  Belfast.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
the  effect  produced  was  appalling,  and  in  both  coun- 
tries, from  the  very  beginning,  the  general  feeling 
connected  the  bloody  massacre  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Charles  produced  Chichester's 
letter  in  the  parliament,  still  sitting  at  Edinburgh, 
and  desired  their  advice  and  assistance.  A  com- 
mittee was  forthvrith  appointed,  and  the  Scots 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  men  and  money  to 
their  utmost  ability.  At  the  same  time  they  opened 
an  active  correspondence  upon  this  absorbing  sub- 
ject Mrith  the  EngUsh  parliament,  not  neglecting  to 
affirm  that  this  was  a  visible  rising  of  Antichrist 
against  the  true  faith  and  all  that  professed  it. 
Charles  named  the  Earl  of  Ormond  lieutenant- 

•  TIkt  «I»o  iMolved  thai  the  cuitody  of  the  I>le  of  Wight  ahoiild 
be  put  ioto  better  bandi ;  thnt  the  huiue  of  Capuctiius  in  I.uodnn 
ibould  be  luppresaod.  and  the  monks  sent  away  t  thnt  forei^  ambai • 
HMlurs  should  give  up  Micli  Catholic  priesta  of  the  kings  su^ects 
as  were  in  tJieir  lioases;  that  a  List  should  be  brought  in  of  the  queen*! 
priests  audottier  serraots;  and  that  a  piuclauiatioD  should  be  issued. 
Gomoundiog  all  straDjjers.  Dot  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  deUvM  in 
tickets  of  their  nttam,  and  an  account  of  their  stay  neref  Ik. 


general  of  all  his  forces  in  Ireland;  and,  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  November,  he  took  the  road  for  Lon- 
don, where  people  continued  to  wonder  at  his  pro- 
tracted absence.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  was 
received  with  some  congratulations,  and  was  sump- 
tuously feasted  by  the  citizens ;  all  which  led  him 
to  hope  that  he  might  again  be  a  king  indeed.  In 
return  he  banqueted  the  citizens  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  knighted  several  of  the  aldermen.  He 
instantly  took  offence  at  the  Houses  surrounding 
themselves  with  an  armed  guard.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  acquainted  the  Lords  that  he  had  surren- 
dered his  commission  of  captain-general  of  the 
South  into  his  majesty's  hands,  and  therefore  could 
take  no  further  order  for  these  guards.  The  in- 
telligence was  communicated  by  their  lordships  to 
the  Commons.  Then  Charles  informed  the  Houses 
through  the  lord  keeper,  that  as  he  saw  no  reason 
for  any  such  guards,  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that 
*they  should  be  dismissed,  hoping  that  now  his  pre- 
sence would  be  a  sufficient  protection  ,to  them. 
As  soon  as  this  order  was  communicated  to  the 
Commons,  they  proposed  that  both  Houses  should 
petition  the  king  for  the  continuance  of  the  guard 
till  they  might  satisfy  his  majesty  why  a  guard 
was  necessary.  After  some  dispute  the  Lords  con- 
sented, and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord 
Digby  waited  upon  the  king,  who  thereupon  said, 
that  he  would  command  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  ap- 
point some  of  the  train  bands,  only  for  a  few  days, 
to  wait  upon  both  Houses.  The  Commons,  not 
satisfied,  considered  the  matter  in  committee,  and 
drew  up  reasons  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
tection. Those  reasons  were — I  st,  the  great  num- 
bers of  disorderly  desperate  persons,  especially 
Irish,  that  were  lurkins  about  London  and  West- 
minster; 2nd,  the  jealousies  conceived  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  design  in  Scotland  (the  incident)  to 
surprise  several  of  the  nobles,  members  of  the 
parliament  there,  which  had  been  spoken  of  in 
London  some  days  before  it  broke  out  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  intimation  that  the  like  was  intended 
against  divers  persons  of  both  Houses  here,  which 
was  the  more  credible  from  the  former  attempts  to 
bring  up  the  army  and  overrun  and  disturb  this 
English  parliament ;  3rd,  the  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  so  secretly  managed,  that,  but  for 
the  providential  discovery  at  Dublin,  it  had  been 
executed  in  one  day  throughout  that  whole  king- 
dom ;•  4th,  the  advices  received  from  beyond  seas, 
that  there  would  be  great  alteration  in  religion 
shortly  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  necks  of 
both  the  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  broken ;  5th,  the  dangerous  speeches  of 
the  popish  and  discontented  party ;  and,  6th,  the 
secret  meetings  and  consultations  of  the  Papists  in 
several  parts,  and  their  frequent  devotions  for  the 
prosperity  of  some  great  design  in  hand.f  They 
then  fhuikly  told  the  king  that  they  could  not  trust 
him  with  the  nomination  of  the  commander  of  their 

*  To  this  clause  they  added,  "  and  some  of  the  chief  conspiraton 
hare  professed  the  like  course  was  intended  in  Enffland  and  Scot- 
land." 

t  Rushworth. 
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guard,  who  must  be  a  person  chosen  by  them- 
selves. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Commons  presented  to  the 
king  their  celebrated  "  Remonstrance  of  the  State 
of  the  Kingdom."  This  paper  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  22nd  of  November.  The  House 
had  sat  from  eight  o'clock  till  about  noon,  the  hour 
at  which  the  members  usually  retired  to  dine.  Then 
there  was  a  loud  call  for  the  remonstrance.  Some 
would  have  postponed  it,  at  so  late  an  hour,  but 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some  others,  insisted  that 
they  should  proceed  with  it.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  at  that  time  was  little  taken  notice  of,  asked 
the  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  have  it  put  off, 
for  that  day  would  have  settled  it.  Falkland  an- 
swered, that  there  would  not  have  been  time 
enough,  "for  sure  it  would  take  some  debate." 
Cromwell  replied,  "  a  very  sorry  one ;"  for  he  and 
his  party  had  calculated  that  very  few  would  op- 
pose the  remonstrance.*  But  Cromwell  was  dis-* 
appointed,  for  there  was  a  formidable  opposition, 
consisting  of  men  who  considered  the  remonstrance 
as  an  extreme  measure,  appealing  too  openly  to 
the  people  against  the  king  and  government ;  and 
■0  fierce  and  long  was  the  debate  about  it,  that  it 
took  up  not  only  the  day,  but  a  good  part  of  the  night 
also ;  and  though  the  popular  party  carried  it  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of 
nine,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  eleven.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  there  was  a  full  house, 
but  before  its  close  many  of  the  members  had  re- 
tired from  exhaustion  ;t  and  hence  the  decision  was 
compared  to  the  verdict  of  a  starved  jury.  So  im- 
portant a  trial  of  strength  was  it  deemed,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared,  after  the 
division,  that  he  would  have  sold  his  estate,  and 
retired  to  America,  if  the  question  had  been  lost.  A 
violent  debate  then  followed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hampden,  that  there  might  be  an  order  entered 
for  the  present  printing  of  their  remonstrance ;  and 
the  excitement  became  so  great,  that  several  mem- 
bers were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  personal 
violence.  "  We  had  sheathed  our  swords  in  each 
other's  bowels,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  had  not  the 
sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a 
short  speech,  prevented  it."  Mr.  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
maintained,  that  to  print  and  publish  the  remon- 
strance without  the  consent  of  the  Peers,  was  ille- 
gal ;  and  upon  a  division,  the  popular  side  lost  this 
question  by  124  to  10 1.  Hyde  also  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the  majority 
on  the  former  question,  and  Mr.  Palmer  stood  up  and 
said  that  he  would  likewise  protest.  Others  followed 
in  the  same  line,  but  the  iwpular  party  spoke 

•  CInmdon.  Tlita  writer  lliiM,  not  Tery  Incorrectly,  ilrierlbrs 
the  remonstrance  :  "  It  coataineH  a  very  bitter  ro|ire8cnt«tion  of  all 
the  illenal  things  which  had  been  dona 'from  the  Snt  honr  of  the 
kin^'a  coming  to  the  crown  to  that  minute ;  with  all  the  ihnrp  rrflee- 
tiuHs  which  conlit  be  made  upon  the  kiuc  htmaelf,  the  qiieea,  nnd 
conneU  ;  and  published  all  the  anreasouable  Jealousies  of  the  pivsent 
Kovernmcnt,or  the  introdueinc  1>opory  ;  and  all  otiier  panicniara  that 
roixiit  disturb  the  minda  of  the  people :  which  were  enough  iliscom* 
posed." 

i  Three  hundred  and  seven,  however,  remained  to  vole.  The  ma- 
jorlty,  according  to  the  jonmals  of  the  Commons,  was  159 ;  the  mi- 
noflty  148. 


sharply  against  them  all,  asserting  that  such  pro- 
tests were  directly  against  the  order  and  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tending  to  the 
frustrating  of  all  their  proceedings.  But  about 
three  o'clock  the  House  adjourned  till  the  next 
day,  when  they  committed  Mr.  Palmer  to  the 
Tower.* 

The  remonstrance  thus  carried,  was  certainly 
put  forward  to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyalty, 
by  men  who  felt  that  the  king's  love  of  arbitrary 
dominion  was  much  better  proved  than  his  since- 
rity in  relinquishing  it ;+  who  were  informed  on  all 
sides  that  Charles  deplored  the  restrictions  put  upcm 
him  by  the  parliament,  and  was  constantly  making 
efforts  or  forming  designs  to  shake  off  those  restric- 
tions. The  paper  consisted  of  a  long  preamble, 
and  206  several  clauses.  From  the  lending  of 
English  shipping  to  the  papist  forces  proceeding 
against  the  protestant  Rochellers  to'  the  rumoured 
popish  plots  of  the  day — from  the  imprisonment  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  to  the  late  army  plot — ^nothing  was 
omitted  that  told  against  Charles  and  his  govem- 
ment.  All  the  caLunitiea  of  the  nation  were  traced 
to  the  existence  of  a  coalition  of  papists,  Arminian 
bishops  and  clergymen,  evil  counsellors  and  cour- 
tiers, who,  for  private  ends  and  passions,  would 
ruin  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  Commons 
recited  all  the  remedies  which  they  had  recently 
applied  to  the  multiplied  evils  and  corruptions  of 
sixteen  'years,  strengthened  by  custom  and  aatho- 
rity,  and  a  concurrent  interest  of  many  powerful 
delinquents  who  were  now  to  be  brought  to  justice. 
Ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money,  all  tiie  mo- 
nopolies that  they  had  suppressed,  all  the  ill^al 
taxation  which  they  had  put  an  end  to,  figured  on 
the  list  in  striking  relief.  "  And,"  they  added, 
"  that  which  is  more  beneficial  than  all  this  is,  that 
the  root  of  these  evils  is  taken  away,  which  was  the 
arbitrary  power  pretended  to  be  in  his  majesty,  of 
taxing  the  subject,  of  charging  their  estates  with- 
out consent  in  parliament."  Then  they  proceeded 
to  state  another  step  that  had  been  of  great  advan- 
tage— "  the  removal  of  the  living  grievances;"  the 
quelling  of  the  actors  of  these  mischiefs ;  the  jus- 
tice done  upon  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  the  flight  of 
the  Lord  Finch  and  Secretary  Windebankj  the 
accusation  and  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  the  impeachment  of  divers  other 
bishops  and  judges;  their  extorting  of  the  new  law 
that  they  should  not  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  their  suppressing  for  ever 
the  star-chamber,  the  high  commission,  the  presi- 
dency in  the  north,  which  were  "  so  many  forges  of 
misery,  oppression,  and  violence,  but  now  all  hap- 
pily taken  away ;"  their  curbing  the  immoderate 
power  of  the  privy  council,  and  the  exorbitant  power 
of  bishops;  their  "  blasting,"  by  the  votes  of  their 
House,  the  unholy  canons,  and  the  power  of  canon- 
making.  "  Other  things,"  added  the  framers  of 
this  remarkable  paper,  "  of  main  importance  for  the 

•  *  But  after  a  few  days,  and  some  expenses  extraordinarv,  upon 
ma  petition,  he  was  released,  and  took  his  place  agahi  In  the' House 
•a  formerly."    Ifkifefoek.— See  also  AiatewrM, 

T  Uallam. 
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good  of  this  kingdom,  are  in  prepaTatiou."  And 
then  they  proceeded  to  denounce,  with  words  of  fire, 
the  oppositions,  olMtructions,  delays,  and  diiBcul- 
ties  which  they,  had  constantly  encountered,  and 
which  still  lay  in  their  way — all  tlie  devices  of  that 
malignant  party,  which  unhappily  surrounded  the 
thtune,  and  cast  suspicion  and  calumny  on  tlicir 
best  intentions.  And  the  remonstrance  ended  with 
prayers  that  his  majesty  would  avoid  papists,  and 
favourers  of  papists,  employing  only  such  coun- 
sellors, ministers,  and  ambassadors  as  might  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  parliament,  being  sworn  to  ub- 
serre  those  laws  which  concerned  the  subject  and 
his  liberty,  and  to  take  no  reward  or  pension  from 
any  foreign  prince. 

Sir  Ralph  Hopeton  presented  this  paper  to  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  December.  Charles,  at  the  reading  of  it,  hesi- 
tated at  the  charges  respecting  a  malignant  party, 
and  the  design  of  altering  religion,  and  said, 
"  The  devil  take  him,  whosoever  he  be,  that  hath  a 
design  of  that  sort."  He  also  stopped  at  the  read- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  remonstrance  which  gave  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  to  those  who  should 
suppress  the  rebellion^  and  said, "  We  must  not  dis- 
pose of  the  bear  skin  till  the  bear  be  dead."  Wlieu 
the  petition  was  read,  Charles  asked  several  ques- 
tions, but  Hopeton  told  him  that  he  had  no  power 
to  speak  to  any  thing  without  the  permission  of  the 
Commons.  "  Doth  the  House  intend  to  publish  this 
declaration?"  said  Charles.  Again  Hopeton  said 
that  he  could  not  answer.  "  Well,  then,"  continued 
his  majesty,  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  a  pre- 
sent answer  to  so  long  a  petition  :  but  this  let  me 
tell  you,  I  have  left  Scotland  well  in  peace ;  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  I  with  them  ;  and, 
though  I  staid  longer  than  I  expected,  I  think  if  I 
bad  not  gone,  you  had  not  been  so  soon  rid  of  the 
army." 

On  the  following  day  he  sent  to  the  Commons 
his  answer  to  the  petition  which  accompanied  the 
remonstrance.  He  told  them  that  he  thought  their 
declaration  or  remonstrance  unparliamentary ;  that 
he  could  not  at  all  understand  what  was  meant  by 
a  wicked  and  malignant  party ;  that  the  bishops 
were  entitled  to  their  votes  in  parliament  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  inordinate 
power  was  sufficiently  abridged  by  the  taking  away 
of  the  High  Commission  Court;  that  he  would 
consider  of  a  proposal  for  the  calling  of  a  national 
synod,  to  examine  church-ceremonies,  &c. ;  that 
be  was  persuaded  in  his  conscience  that  the  Church 
of  England  professed  the  true  religion,  with  more 
purity  than  any  other;  that  its  government  and 
discipline  were  more  beautified  and  free  from 
superstition ;  and  that,  as  for  the  removing  of 
evil  counsellors,  they  must  name  who  they  were, 
bringing  a  particular  charge,  and  sufficient  proofs, 
against  them,'  and  forbearing  their  general  as- 
persions. On  the  same  day  he  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  the  Commons  being 
summoned,  he  told  them  significantly  that  he 
had  left  the  Scottish  nation  "  a  most  peaceable 

VOL.  III. 


and  contented  people ;"  so  that,  although  he  had  a 
little  miscalculated  the  length  of  his  absence,  he 
had  not  failed  in  obtaining  his  end.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  if  I  have  deceived  your  expectations 
a  little  in  the  time  of  my  return,  I  am  assured  that 
my  expectation  is  as  much,  and  mure,  deceived  in 
the  condition  wherein  I  hoped  to  have  found 
business  at  my  return ;  for  since  that,  before  my 
going,  I  settled  the  liberties  of  my  subjects,  and 
gave  the  laws  a  free  and  orderly  course,  I  expected 
to  have  found  my  people  reaping  the  fruits  of 
these  benefits,  by  living  in  quietness  and  satisfac- 
tion of  mind ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  find  them 
disturbed  with  jealousies,  frights,  and  alarms  of 
dangerous  designs  and  plots,  in  consequence  of 
which  guards  have  been  set  to  defend  both  Houses. 
I  say  not  this  as  in  doubt  that  my  subjects' 
affections  are  in  any  way  lessened  to  me  in  this 
time  of  my  absence,  for  I  cannot  but  remember,  to 
my  great  comfort,  the  joyful  reception  I  had  now 
at  my  entry  into  London,  but  rather,  as  I  hope, 
that  my  presence  will  easily  disperse  these  fears ; 
for  I  bring  as  perfect  and  true  affections  to  my 
people  as  ever  prince  did,  or  as  good  subjects  can 
possibly  desire;  and  I  am  so  far  from  repenting 
me  of  any  act  I  have  done  in  this  session  for  the 
good  of  my  people,  that  I  protest,  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  I  would  do  it,  and  will  yet  grant  what  else 
can  be  justly  desired  for  satisfaction  iu  point  of 
liberties,  or  in  maintenance  of  the  true  religion 
that  is  here  established."  He  recommended 
Ireland  to  their  attention,  telling  them  that  their 
preparations  were  going  on  but  slowly;  and  he 
concluded  his  speech  by  assuring  them  again  that 
he  sought  his  people's  happiness. 

Two  Scotch  commissioners  came  up  to  concert 
measures  with  the  English  parliament  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  rebellion ;  but  they  had  many 
tales  both  to  tell  and  to  bear,  which  had  no 
reference  to  that  business.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember the  Commons  debated  upon  certain 
propositions  about  to  be  offered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  Irish  rebels,  who,  as  a  preliminary,  asked  for 
a  full  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  both  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  that  they  would  never  give  consent  to 
any  toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Ireland, 
or  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  donihiions! 
This  decision,  no  doubt,  squared  with  the  popu- 
lar prejudices;  but  many  of  the  members  of 
the  popular]  party  gave  their  votes,  not  from 
bigotry,  but  from  policy.  During  the  debate  a 
great  stir  was  caused  by  the  report  that  a  guard 
had  been  set  near  the  parliament  without  their 
privity.  Forthwith  the  Commons  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  bring  the  commander  of  that  guard  to 
their  bar.  The  officer  said  that  the  sheriff  had 
received  a  vnit  to  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
soldiers  had  a  warrant  from  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  commons  immediately  resolved  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  breach  of  the  privileges  of  their 
House,  and  that  the  guards  should  be  discharged. 
The   generality   of  our  .popular  historians  take 
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no  notice  of  these  fears  and  jealousies— of  these 
too  open  attempts  of  the  king  to  place  a  force  of 
his  own  round  the  Houses ;  nor  is  sufficient  weight 
allowed  to  the  excitement  and  popular  panic  pro- 
duced by  the  Irish  plot  and  massacre,  frightful 
details  of  which  were  now  every  day  brought  to 
London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Clommons  really  believed  that 
plots  were  agitating  against  their  liberties  or  lives; 
and  as  for  the  people,  whose  credulity  was  great, 
and  whose  means  of  information  as  to  what  was 
passing  were  most  scanty,  they  could  swallow 
entire  a  story  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  whole  nation.  Nor,  putting  aside  these  exag- 
gerations, can  it  be  proved  that  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Commons  were  wholly  unfounded.  The 
queen  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  ill-humour ; 
all  the  persons  nearest  to  Charles  were  notoriously 
averse  to  the  recent  changes ;  and  their  threaten- 
ing speeches  were  collected  and  repeated.  The 
"incident"  in  Scotland* also  remained  a  mystery 
of  alarming  import. 

On  the  same  day  (the  8th  of  December) 
Charles  put  forth  a  proclamation  commanding 
obedience  to  the  laws  established  concerning 
religion,  and  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any 
rite  or  ceremony,  other  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  and  statutes.*  "  At  this  time," 
says  Whitelock,  "  this  was  held  by  many  to 
be  very  seasonable,  but  divers  were  offended 
at  it."  On  the  same  day,  also,  he  published 
another  and  an  imusual  proclamation,  requiring 
all  members  to  repair  to  the  parliament  by 
or  before  the  1 2th  of  January  next,  to  the  end 
that  the  kingdom  might  fully  enjoy  the  benefit 
and  happiness  intended  it  by  his  majesty  by  the 
summoning  and  continuing  of  this  'parliament.f 
Six  days  after  (on  the  14th  of  December)  he  again 
spoke  to  both  Houses  upon  the  business  of  Ireland. 
He  again  complained  of  the  slowness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  recommended  dispatch.  These 
delays  had  in  part  arisen  out  of  the  Commons' 
jealousy  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  levying  troops. 
Charles  spoke  directly  to  this  point,  and  told  them 
that  he  had  taken  notice  of  the  bill  for  pressing  of 
soldiers,  now  debating  among  the  Lords ;  and  that 
in  case  the  bill  came  to  him  iii  such  a  shape  as  not 
to  infringe  or  diminish  his  prerogative,  he  would 
pass  it  as  they  chose.  "  And,  further,"  said  he, 
"  seeing  there  is  a  dispute  raised  (I  being  little 
beholden  to  him  whosoever  at  this  time  began  it) 
concerning  the  bounds  of  this  ancient  and  undoubted 
prerogative,  to  avoid  farther  debate  at  this  time,  I 
offer  that  the  bill  may  pass  with  a  salvo  jure  both 
for  king  and  people,  leaving  such  debates  to  a  time 
tliat  may  better  bear  them.  If  this  be  not  ac- 
cepted, the  fault  is  not  mine  that  this  bill  pass  not, 
but  theirs  that  refiise  so  fair  an  offer. "|  Parlia- 
ment took  fire  at  this  speech,  and  Lords  and  Com- 
mons instantly  joined  in  a  petition  touching  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  birthright  and  mhe- 

•  Bjrmer.  t  Idem. 

^  Rushwottb.— Vbitdock. 


ritance  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Tliey  declared,  with  all  duty,  that  the 
king  ought  'not  to  take  notice  of  any  matter  in 
agitation  and  debate  in  either  House,  except  by 
their  information ;  that  he  ought  not  to  propose 
any  condition,  provision,  or  limitation  to  any  bill 
in  debate  or  preparation,  nor  express  his  consent 
or  dissent,  approbation  or  dislike,  until  the  bill 
was  presented  to  him  in  due  course;  that  he 
ought  not  to  express  his  displeasure  at  any  debate 
of  parliament,  they  being  the  proper  judges  of 
their  own  errors  and  offences.  They  compTained 
that  his  majesty  had  broken  these  privileges  in  his 
speech,  particularly  in  mentioning  the  bill  of  im- 
press, in  offering  a  provisional  clause  before  it 
was  presented,  and  in  expressing  his  displeasure 
against  such  as  moved  a  question  concerning  the 
same:  and  they  desired  to  know  the  names  of 
such  persons  as  had  seduced  his  majesty  to  that 
item,  that  they  might  be  punished  as  his  great 
coimcil  should  advise.*  The  parliament  at  first 
resolved  not  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  they 
had  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petition ;  and, 
during  their  heat,  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the 
Irish  rebels  were  actually  favoured  by  some  about 
the  queen ;  "  and  divers  went  yet  higher." 

On  the  very  next  day  (the  15th  of  December) 
the  motion  for  printing  the  remonstrance,  which 
had  been  lost  on  the  22nd  of  November  by  a  ma- 
jority of  23,  was  triumphantly  carried  by  135  to 
83.  This  striking  paper,  when  distributed  through 
the  country,  was  of  more  effect  than  an  army 
could  have  been.  "  It  was  alleged  by  many  gen- 
tlemen," says  the  comparatively  mild  and  judi- 
cious historian  of  this  parliament,  "  that  such  a 
remonstrance  might  be  of  good  use,  and  that  the 
king,  having  perchance  been  ignorant  in  some 
degree  how  much  evil  had  formerly  been  wrought, 
might  by  this  remonstrance  be  not  only  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  past  errors,  but  to  a  salu- 
brious fear  of  offending  again,  by  considering  how 
public  and  manifest  to  the  world  the  defaults 
of  princes,  in  point  of  government,  must  needs 
appear.  The  other  side  were  of  opinion  that  this 
remonstrance,  instead  of  directing  him  for  the 
future,  would  teach  him  only  to  hate  the  makers 
of  it  as  upbraiders  of  his  crimes,  and  those  that 
went  about  to  lessen  or  blemish  (and  so  the  king 
seemed  to  relish  it,  as  appeared  in  his  answer 
printed)  his  reputation  with  the  people.  They 
held  it  fitter  at  such  a  time,  when  the  king's 
affections  were  dubious  towards  the  parliament,  to 
win  him  by  the  sweeter  way  of  concealing  his 
errors,  than  by  publishing  of  them  to  hazard  the 
provocation  of  him,  with  whom  it  was  not  behove- 
ful  to  contest,  imless  they  were  in  hope  to  change 

•  *  Divers  InnSetent  men,"  uyt  Whlteloeke,  'woaimA  both  at 
the  kiuft'e  ipeefh,  which  gave  the  cause  of  exception,  and  wa>  iudred 

notoriously  ngainst  thtf  coiirie  and  privilege  of  parliameut,  that  his 
council  should  not  Inform  him  thereof ;  and  they  also  apprehenilcd  this 
petition  to  he  somewhat  too  rou^h  in  the  expresulons  of  it  to  iheir 
king;  but  the  general  fatooftbtogs  drove  on  this  way  to  iucreiiM) 
tile  jealoasiss  betwilt  king  and  people."  Clarendon  s«ys  that 
8C  John,  now  attorney-general  (and  one  of  the  historian's  scar^ 
crows),  tosidioosly  luggested  Cbarlw'i  iaterfetence. 
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bis  disposkioii  for  the  future,  or  aacertained  of 
their  own  power,  and  reaolved  to  make  full  use  of 

it. At  this  time  b^an  that  fatal  breach 

between  king,  and  parliament  to  appear  visibly, 
»id  wax  daily  wider,  never  to  be  closed  until  the 
whole  kmgdom  was,  by  sad  d^rees,  brought  into  a 
roinous  war.  From  henceforth  no  true  confidence 
appeared  between  him  and  that  high  court ;  every 
day  almost  contributed  somewhat  to  the  divisions ; 
and  declarations  upon  several  reasons  were  pub- 
Ushed  to  the  world,  of  which,  though  the  language 
of  the  moat  part  was^  fairly  couched  and  sweet- 
ened with  frequent  intermixtures  of  gracious  ex- 
pressions from  the  king  and  a£fectionate  profes- 
sions from  the  parliament,  yet  the  substance  was 
matter  of  expostulation;  and  many  intervening 
actions  (which  we  shall  endeavour  to  express 
particularly)  did  so  far  heighten  them  and  sharpen 
by  degrees  the  style,  till  those  paper  contestations 
became  a  fatal  prologue  to  that  bloody  and  unna- 
bxral  war  which  afterwards  ensued."* 

Charles,  moody  and  discontented,  withdrew  to 
Hampton  Court  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  re- 
monatrance  in  the  shape  of  a  declaration.     He 
dioae  this  very  moment  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
for  an  attempt  to  get  the  Tower  of  London  into 
his  hands  by  changing  the  governor  or  lieutenant. 
Upon  the  20th  of  December  a  report  was  made  to 
the  vigHant  Commons  that  his  majesty  intended 
to  remove  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  sturdy  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  secured  Strafibrd  for  them ;  and 
they  ordered    that    Sir  William  should  appear 
before  them  the  very  next  day.    Balfour  attended, 
and  was  examined  touching  the  causes  of  his 
removal ;  after  which  the  House  fell  into  debate 
about  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  for 
continuing  him  in  his  charge.  But  on  the  following 
day  Sir  William  resigned  the  keys  of  the  Tower 
to  the  king,  who    forthwith   appointed   Colonel 
Lunsford,  who  took  the  oaths,  and  entered  upon 
the  charge.    The  very  day  after  this  appointment 
the  common  councilmen  and  others  of  the  city  of 
London  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against 
it,  representing  this  Colonel  Lunsford  as  a  man 
outlawed,  most  notorious  for  outrages,  and  there- 
fore fit  for  any  desperate  enterprise,t  and  remind- 
ing the  House  that  they  (the  citizens)  had  lately 
been  put  into  fear  of  some  dangerous  design  from 
that  citadel.    The  Commons  demanded  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords,  and  commtmicated  to  their 

•  May. 

t**  1.  Bccaiu«  the  mid  ColoBol  Lnniford  is  a  man  of  n  decaypdand 
d4>spente  fbrlunPr  and  io  may  be  tempted  to  undurtake  any  iU  dc* 
■iV".  and  thevcoQcvWe  flwill  bo  very  prejadicial  to  the  ktiifc  and 
kinitdoin  for  liim  to  br  in  that  place  io  this  lime  of  fears  and  Jen. 
kNisiee ;  especially  to  tlic  Mint,  in  this  time  of  eroat  occasions  to  use 
mooies,  for  it  will  discoura^  merchants  and  strangers  from  briu^iajf 
iu  their  bullion  into  the  Mint.  2.  That  the  SMid  Colonel  Lunsfurd  is 
a  man  of  a  desperate  condition,  ho  having  been  formerly  censured  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  for  lymK  in  wait  and  besetlinx  ^>f  Tltomas 
l\:lham,  knirht,  as  bo  came  in  his  eoach  upon  a  Sunday  from  church, 
and  did  discharge  two  pistols  into  tlie  coach ;  also,  being  cliallcuged 
into  the  fleld  hy  one  Captain  Bnller,  upon  some  injuiy  olTered  to  him 
b]f  the  said  Colonel  Lunsfbrd,  Colonel  Lunsford  refused  to  answer 
him,  bat  sent  him  word  he  w<jald  cut  his  throat,  and  would  meet  him 
wHh  a  pistol,  and  put  out  his  other  eye.  3.  That  they  are  informed 
that  ColoDel  LuQslord  is  not  right  in  principles  as  to  religiun,  for  they 
voderstand  thatwbeuhe  was  ftcommanderintbenorth,  in  the  king's 
atmy,  b«  did  not  go  la  ehuicb,  though  be  was  desired." 


lordships  the  petition  from  the  city,  representing 
the  unfitness  of  Lunsford  for  a  place  of  such  great 
trust,  and  desired  their  lordships  to  concur  in  a 
remonstrance,  and  in  a  prayer  to  the  king  to  re- 
commend Sir  John  Conyers  to  be  lieutenant,  under 
the  command  of  that  honourable  person  the  Earl 
of  Newport,  who  was  constable  of  the  Tower.    The 
Lords   declined  doing  anything,  conceiving  that 
the  proposed  interference  would  be  an  intrench- 
ment  on  his  majesty's  prerogative.      Then  the 
Commons  passed  the  following  vote : — "  Resolved, 
nemine  corUradicente,  that  this  House  holds  Colo- 
nel Lunsford  unfit  to  be,  or  continue,  lieutenant  of 
tlie  Tower,  as  bemg  a  person  whom  the  Comn^ons 
of  England  cannot  confide  in."     When  this  was 
done  Uiey  sent  to  desire  a  second  conferepce  with 
the  Peers  upon  the  same  subject.     The  managers 
of  this  coi^erence,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Strode,   Sir  Edmond  Montfort,    Mr.  Glynn,  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Sir  John  Hob- 
ham,  importuned  their  lordships  to  join  in  their 
petition  for  removing  Colonel  Lunsford,  alleging 
that  they  already  found  the  evil  consequence  of 
his  being  lieutenant,  inasmuch  as  merchants  had 
already  withdrawn  their  bullion  out  of  the  Mint, 
and  strangers  who  had  ships  lately  come  in  with 
great  store  of  bullion  forehore  to  bring  it  to  the 
Mint,  because  he  held  the  Tower ;  and  by  this 
means,  they  said,  money  would  be  scarce,  which 
would  be  prejudicial  and  obstructive  to  the  press- 
ing affairs  of  Ireland.     Still  the  Lords  refused  to 
join.    Then  the  managers  for  the  Commons  told 
them  that  they  had  made  a  declaration  and  protest 
upon  this  refusal,  and  desired  that  the  same  might 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
as  it  was  already  entered  on  their  own  journal. 
This  paper  being  read  in  the  Upper  House,  it  was 
moved  to  adjourn  the  debate  till  Monday;  and 
this  was  carried  by  a  majority ;   but  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Essex,  Pembroke, Bedford,  War- 
wick, Saye,  Holland,  and  fourteen  other  peers, 
protested  against  the  delay.     That  same  evening, 
being  Christmas  eve,  the  Commons  ordered,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Barrineton  and  Mr.  Martin  should 
that  night  repair  to  the  Earl  of  Newport,  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  desire  him,  in  the  name  of  their 
house,  to  lodge  and  reside  within  the  citadel,  and 
take  the  custody  and  entire  care  of  that  place. 
The  two  members  went,  but  the  Earl  of  Newport 
was  not  to  be  found.    The  second  day  after  this, 
bemg  Sunday,  the  26th  of  December,  the  lord 
mayor  waited  upon  his  majesty,  to  tell  him  that 
the  apprentices  of  London  were  contemplating  a 
rising,  to  carry  the  Tower  by  storm,  unless  he 
should  be  pleased  to  remove  his  new  lieutenant. 
That  same  evening  Charles  took  the  keys  from 
Colonel  Lunsford.*     On  the  morrow  Sir  Thomas 

*  On  the  preoedinff  Thnrsd.iy  a  nomber  of  young  men  had  pre- 
sented to  the  House  nf  Conimoim  n  pi-tition,  ruuniu){  iu  the  name  of 
the  apprentioes  and  others  whose  times  are  lately  expired  In  and 
about  the  city  of  London  ;  and  thN  itetition  hud  Deen  read  in  the 
House.  The  apprentices  complained  thnt  trade  w:is  deca>inK,  that 
they  ware  "  nippe<l  in  the  bud,  when  first  enterini;  into  the  wwld," 
the  caase  of  which  mischief  they  could  attribute  to  none  but  the 
PapttU  and  prelates,  and  that  niaKgnant  party  which  adhered  unto- 
tbem;  that  they,  the  appisntkest  by  the  late  proUMlationy  stnod  so< 
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Barrington  reported  to  the  Commons  that  the 
Earl  of  Newport  had  been  with  him  on  Sunday 
evening, to  tell  him  that  the  king  haddischarged  him 
from  the  constableship  of  die  Tower.  This  earl, 
though  very  acceptable  to  the  citizens,  was  odious  to 
the  king,  who,  at  this  moment — this  critical  mo- 
ment— ^had  an  altercation  with  him,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  Monday 
morning.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  Peers  had 
been  injured  by  false  reports  and  rumours  at  court ; 
and  the  foUowuig  story  was  told.  During  the 
king's  absence  in  Scotland  somebody  had  informed 
the  queen,  that  at  a  meeting  at  Kensington,  where 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Saye,  the  Lord  Mandeville,  the  Ix)rd  Wharton, 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Lord 
Dungarvon,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  and  Mr.  Pym,  members  of  the  Commons, 
were  present,  there  occurred  a  discourse  about 
some  plots  against  parliament,  that  were  hatching 
in  this  country  or  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  Earl 
of  Newport  said,  "If  there  be  such  plots,  yet  we 
have  his  wife  and  children," — meaning  thereby  that 
the  persons  of  the  queen  and  her  children  should  be 
seized.  When  the  story  was  ended,  the  Earl  of  New- 
port stood  up  and  gave  the  Ixirds  this  account : — 
that,  upon  bearing  that  such  a  report  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  he  went  with  some  other  lords 
and  waited  upon  her  majesty,  and  as^red  her 
that  never  any  such  words  had  been  spoken ;  that 
the  queen  then  seemed  to  rest  satisfied ;  but,  upon 
Friday  last,  his  majesty  asked  his  lordship  sud- 
denly whether  he  had  heard  of  any  debate  at  Ken- 
sington, about  seizing  upon  the  queen  and  her 
chUdren ;  that  he  had  denied  the  rumour  again, 
and  that  thereupon  his  majesty  had  told  him,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  lordship's  memory.  The 
House  of  Lords,  upon  this  information,  applied  to 
the  Commons  for  a  conference,  that  they  might 
jointly  proceed  against  these  scandalous  reports 
which  concerned  both  Houses.* 

Icmnly  <)ni;«ged  in  the  presence  of  Almlglitf  God,  by  all  lawfbl  mram 
todercudhiiMcnxliii^xy,  thellbeiticiar  parliamenti  and  all  hii 
niucsty'f  tubjeoU,  against  papists  and  ptipish  innovslors,  sucli  ai 
■rchbinhops,  biihaps,  and  their  drpcndents.  The  petition,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  production  of  a  l^jmlon  apprentice, 
alluded  to  the  most  barbarons  and  inhuman  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
the  Papists  in  Ireland,  whence  there  arose  a  new  sprintr  of  fears  and 
Jealousies  as  to  what  the  issue  of  these  things  nii){ht  be  in  England  j 
and  it  expressed  a  hope  that  bis  majf  sty  would  agree  with  his  honour- 
able court  of  parliament  in  providing  for  the  dnnger,  in  narrowly  lool;- 
ing  into  and  secnriug  the  popish  lords  and  other  eminent  and  clenger^ 
oos  papists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingilom,  in  fully  executing  the  laws 
against  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  in  utterly  rooting  out  prelacy,  so  that 
the  reformation  might  be  prosperously  carried  on,  tratla  fioiitish,  &c., 
&c. — RHthtcorth. 

*  On  the  30th  of  December  Charles  rotamed  an  answer  to  the  peti. 
tion  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  the  mouth  of  the  Earl  of  Batii.  in 
which  he  as  good  as  called  Newport  a  liar.  The  answer,  as  recorded 
by  Rushwortli,  was  in  these  words :  — "  My  lords  and  getillcmon,  it 
is  true  that  I  have  heard  rumonra  of  some  proposition  that  should 
have  been  made  at  Kensinston  for  the  seising  of  the  pcreons  of  my 
wife  aud  children;  and  in  thinga  of  so  high  a  nature,  it  may  bu  ni 
ibr  any  prince  to  Inquire,  even  where  he  hath  no  belief  nor  persua- 
sion of  the  thing ;  so  I  have  asked  Newport  some  questinns  cnneern- 
ing  that  business,  but  far  from  tliat  way  of  expressing  a  lialier  of  the 
thing ;  which  Newport  hath  had  the  boldness  and  confidence  to 
nmtm ;  which  I  eonid  easily  make  appear,  but  that  I  think  it  be- 
neath me  to  contest  with  any  particular  person.  But  let  litis  suffice, 
that  1  assure  you,  1  neither  did  nor  do  iiive  credit  to  any  soeh  rnmoitr. 
As  fiir  telling  the  name  of  him  who  informed  me,  I  do  stick  to  the 
answer  which  1  gave  to  your  last  petition  upon  the  like  particular.** 
The  whole  messaga  gave  great  ounce. 


All  this  day  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  sur- 
rounded by  tumultous  multitudes — for  it  was  not 
yet  publicly  known  that  the  king  had  removed  Colo- 
nel Lunsford.  The  citizens  that  had  petitioned 
against  that  officer  collected  at  Westminster  for  an 
answer  to  that  petition,  and  the  London  appren- 
tices were  there  also  for  an  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion. It  was  a  Monday  morning,  and  they 
made  of  it  a  most  noisy  St.  Monday,  crying  out, 
"Beware  of  yilots!  No  bishops!  no  bishops!" 
Old  Bishop  Williams  seems  to  have  lost  his 
coolness  and  circumspection  with  increase  of 
age.  On  his  way  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  Earl  of  Dover,  observing  a  youth  cry- 
ing out  lustily  against  the  bishops,  he  stepped 
from  the  earl,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  laid 
hands  upon  the  stripling.  Thereupon  the  citizens 
rescued  the  youth,  and  about  a  hundred  of  them 
coming  up  so  hemmed  in  the  lord  bishop,  that 
he  could  not  stir ;  and  then  all  of  them  widi  a 
loud  voice,  cried  out  "  No  bishops !"  The  mob 
let  old  Williams  go,  apparently  without  injuring 
him ;  but  one  David  Hide,  a  reformado  in  the  late 
army  against  the  Scots,  and  now  appointed  to  go 
upon  some  command  into  Ireland,  began  to  bustle, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  cut  the  throats  of  those 
round-headed  dogs*  that  bawled  against  bishops. 
Nor  did  this  David  Hide  stop  at  threats,  for  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  called  upon  three  or  four 
others  with  him  to  second  him ;  but  his  comrades 
refused,  and  he  was  soon  disarmed  by  the  citizens 
and  carried  before  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
first  committed  him,  and  afiterwards  cashiered 
him.  On  die  same  stormy  Monday,  Colonel 
Lunsford  went  through  Westminster  Hall,  with 
no  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty  friends  at  his  back. 
A  fray  ensued,  the  colonel  drew  liis  sword,  and 
some  hurt  was  done  among  the  citizens  and  ap- 
prentices. Presently  there  came  swarming  down 
to  Westminster  some  hundreds  more  of  appren- 
tices and  others,  with  swords,  staves,  and  other 
weapons.     The  Lords  sent  out  the  gentleman- 

*  Rnshworth  ntttibutm  the  origin  of  the  term  Ronndheail  lo  thia 
David  Hide : — "Which  passionate  expression,*'  says  he,  **as  far  as  1 
could  ever  learn,  was  the  first  minting  of  that  term  or  compellatioD 
of  Unund-heads,  which  afterwards  grew  so  general.'*! 

Clarendon  says,  with  rmire  pomposity,  **  All  this  time  tlie  king 
(who  had  been  with  greet  suhminity  invited  by  the  city  of  Loudou, 
and  desired  to  make  his  residence  nearer  to  tliem  than  Hampton 
Court)  was  at  Wliitehall,  where,  l>esldes  his  ordinary  retinne  and 
menial  servants,  many  officers  of  the  late  disbanded  army,  who  soli- 
cited their  remainder  of  pay  ftota  the  two  Houses,  which  was  secured 
to  them  by  net  of  jparliament,  and  expected  some  further  employ- 
ment in  the  war  with  Ireland,  upon  observation  and  view  of  the  in- 
solence of  the  tumults,  and  the  danger  that  they  miirht  poasibly 
bring  to  the  court,  offered  themselves  for  a  gnard  to  his  majesty^ 
person  ;  and  were  with  more  formality  and  neremuny  entertaincil  by 
nim,  than,  upon  a  just  computation  of  all  distempers,  was  by  many 
conceived  seasonable.  And  fVom  these  oflicers,  warm  with  indigna- 
tbn  at  the  insolencies  of  that  vile  rabble  which  every  day  pasaed  by- 
the  court,  first,  words  of  great  contempt,  and  tlien,  those  words  com- 
monly flniling  a  reltiru  of  equal  scurn.  blows,  were  fastened  upon 
some  of  the  most  pragmatical  of  tlie  crew.  'This  was  looked  upon 
by  the  House  of  Commons  like  a  levying  war  by  the  king,  and  much 
pity  expressed  by  them  that  the  poor  |ieaple  should  be  so  n«ed,  who 
cnme  to  tham  wiih  pelitkms  (for  some  few  of  Ihem  lind received  some 
ctits  and  slushes  that  had  drawn  bhxxl).  and  that  made  a  great  argu- 
ment for  reinforcing  their  numbers,  ^nd  from  tltose  ctmtettationx, 
the  tieo  terms  of  Roumdhead  and  Ctnaliergrew  to  be  reeewed  in  dif 
covrte,  and  were  oflerward*  continued  far  the  most  succinct  distimeiion 
qf  ttffections  tkrowhont  the  qyarrel :  tliey  who  were  looked  upon  as  ser- 
vants to  the  king  "being  then  called  Ct'maliers  ;  and  the  other  of  the 
rabble  contemttiand  despised  mder  the  name  iff  Kmndheads."— Hist. 
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usher,  to  bid  them  depart  in  the  king's  name. 
The  people  said  that  they  were  willing  to  be  gone, 
but  durst  not,  because  Colonel  Lnneford  and  other 
swordsmen  in  Westminster  Hall  were  lying  in 
wait  for  them  with  their  swords  drawn,  and  because 
some  of  them  that  were  going  home  through  West- 
mHMter  Hall  had  been  slashed  and  wounded  by 
thoae  soldiers.  With  great  difficulty  the  lord  mayor 
and  sherifEs  appeased  this  tumult,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  some  blood,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
fiercer  battles  that  soou  followed  between  the  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers.  In  the  evening  the  king, 
who  had  come  to  Whitehall,  commanded  some  of 
the  train  bands  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex  to 
guard  ihe  palace,  and  thenceforward  one  or  two 
companies  remained  on  duty  both  day  and  night. 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  citizens  and  apprentices 
flocked  anew  to  Westminster.  Some  of  them  were 
detained  in  the  abbey  and  examined  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Yoik  (our  old  friend  Williams). 
Their  fellow-apprentices  would  have  set  them  at 
liberty,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  organs ; 
but  the  doors  were  secured  against  them,  and  some 
peraoDE  from  the  abbey  leads  endeavoured  to  beat 
them  oflF  with  stones,  whereby  several  of  the  citi- 
zens were  hurt,  and  amongst  the  rest  Sir  Richard 
Wiseman,  who,  it  was  said,  died  of  the  injuries  he 
there  received. 

The  thirteen  bishops  impenched  for  their  share 
in  the  obnoxious  canons  and  Laud's  last  convoca- 
tion, had  been  admitted  to  bail,  and,  after  a  short 
time,  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now 
twelve  of  them  drew  up  a  protest  and  petition  to 
the  king,  stating,  that  they  could  not  attend  in 
their  places  in  parliament,  where  they  had  a  clear 
and  indubitable  right  to  vote,  because  they  had 
several  times  been  violently  menaced,  aflronted, 
and  assaulted  by  multitudes  of  people,  and  had 
lately  been  chased  away  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  put  in  danger  of  their  lives — for  all  which  they 
could  find  no  redress  or  protection,  though  they 
had  lodged  several  complaints  in  both  Houses. 
"  Therefore,"  continued  the  document,  "  they  (the 
bishops)  do  in  all  duty  and  humility  protest  before 
your  Majesty  and  the  peers  against  alllaws,  orders, 
votes,  resolutions,  and  determinations,  as  in  them- 
selves null  and  of  none  eflfect,  whuch  in  their 
absence  have  already  passed ;  as  likewise  f^^inst 
all  such  as  shall  hereafter  pass  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  during  the  time  of  this  thek  forced  and 
violent  absence  from  the  said  most  honourable 
house ;  not  denying  but,  if  their  absenting  them- 
selves were  wilful  and  voluntary,  that  most  honour- 
able House  might  proceed  in  all  these  premises, 
their  absence  or  this  their  protestation  notwith- 
standing.^' To  the  surprise  of  most  men,  the  first 
signature  to  this  protest  and  petition  was  that  of 
old  Williams,  who  had  been  translated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  a  very  few  days  before.  The 
other  eleven  bishops  that  signed  were  Durham, 
Lichfield,  Norwich,  St.  Asaph,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Hereford,  Oxford,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peterborough, 
and  Llandaff.     If  the  Lords  had  acquiesced  in 


the  views  of  the  petitioners,  the  Long  Parliament 
might  have  been  ended  now,  in  so  ^r  at  least  as 
the  Upper  House  was  concerned,  and  the  slur  of 
illegalitv  might  have  been  cast  upon  all  the  acts 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  last  year  in  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  Lords  spiritual.  The 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Court  was  a  bold  one ; 
but  the  revolution  was  now  in  progress,  and, 
without  even  offering  to  provide  for  the  bishops' 
safety,  so  that  they  might  come  to  their  House, 
or  be' accused  of  staying  away  wilfully  and  volun- 
tarily, the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  and  denounced  the  petition  and  pro- 
test as  highly  criminal  and  subversive  of  the  fun- 
damental privileges  and  the  very  being  of  par- 
liament. We  have  seen  what  was  the  affection 
of  the  Commons  towards  bishops :  they  instantly 
re-echoed  the  charge,  accused  these  twelve  bishops 
of  high  treason,  and  sent  Mr.  Glynn  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  to  charge  the  prelates  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  to  desire  diat  they 
might  be  forthwith  sequestered  from  parliament 
and  put  into  safe  custody.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Glynn 
had  delivered  this  message  at  the  bar,  "  the  Lords 
sent  the  black  rod  instantly  to  find  out  these 
bishops  and  apprehend  them ;  and  by  eight  o'clock 
at  night  they  were  all  taken,  and  brought  upon 
their  knees  to  the  bar,  and  ten  of  them  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  two  (in  regard  of  their  age,  and 
indeed  of  the  worthy  parts  of  one  of  them,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Durham)  were  committed  to  the 
black  rod."*  Thus  ten  more  prelates  were  sent 
to  join  Laud  in  his  captivity — twelve  votes  were 
lost  to  the  court  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  eventful  year  the 
Commons  sent  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis  to  the  king, 
with  what  they  called  an  Address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  for  a  guard,  and  an  answer  without 
delay.  Hollis  told  the  king,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  w^ere  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects,  ready  to  spend  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  for  his  majesty,  but  that  they  had  great 
apprehensions  and  just  fears  of  mischievous  designs 
to  ruin  and  destroy  them;  that  there  had  been 
several  attempts  made  heretofore  to  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  their  whole  body  at  once,  and  threats 
and  menaces  used  against  particular  persons ;  that 
there  was  a  malignant  party  daily  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  now  come  to  such 
height  as  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood  in  the 
face  and  at  the  very  doors  of  the  parliament ;  and 
that  the  same  party  at  his  majesty's  own  gates 
had  given  out  insolent  and  menacing  speeches 
against  the  parliament  itself.  And  in  the  end 
Hollis  informed  him,  that  it  was  the  humble  de- 
sire of  the  Commons  to  have  a  guard  to  protect 
them  out  of  the  city,  and  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  Chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household, 
and  of  equal  fidelity  to  his  majesty  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  desired  to  have  this  message 
in  writing ;  the  paper  was  sent  to  him  accordingly, 

*  Ruihvorth,  ■ 
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and  he  replied  to  it,  not  witbout  delay,  as  the  Com- 
mons had  requested,  or  enjoined,  but  three  days 
after.  In  the  interval  the  Commons  had  ordered 
that  halberts  should  be  provided  and  broaght  into 
the  House  for  their  own  better  security.  The 
halberts  were  brought  in  accordingly,  and  Rush- 
worth  informs  us  that  they  stood  in  the  House 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  Then  under- 
standing that  the  Jjords  would  not  sit  on  the  mor- 
row, which  was  New  Year's  Day,  they  adjourned 
till  Monday,  the  .3rd  of  January,  resolving,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  meet  on  the  morrow,  in  a 
grand  committee  at  Ghiildhall,  lea:ving  another 
committee  at  Westminster,  to  receive  his  Majesty's 
answer  to  their  petition,  if  it  should  come  in  tiie 
mean  time.* 

On  the  3rd  of  January  the  Commons,  meeting 
in  their  usual  place,  received  the  king's  tardy  and 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  their  petition  for  a  guard. 
Charles  expressed  his  great  grief  of  heart  at  find- 
ing, after  a  whole  year's  sitting  of  this  parliament, 
wherein  so  much  had  been  obtained  for  the  hap- 
piness and  security  of  subjects,  that  there  should  be 
such  jealousies,  distrusts,  and  fears;  he  protested 
his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  their  apprehension, 
vowing  before  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  least  design  of  violence  against 
the  Commons,  either  formerly  or  at  this  time,  he 
would  pursue  the  plotters  to  condign  punish- 
ment. And  he  continues,  "We  know  the  duty  of 
that  place  where  God  hath  set  us,  the  protection 
we  owe  to  all  our  loyal  subjects,  and  roost  par- 
ticularly to  you,  called  to  omr  service  by  Our  writs : 
and  we  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly  the  word  of 
a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of 
you  from  violence  is,  and  shall  ever  be,  as  much 
our  care  as  the  preservation  of  us  and  our  children ; 
and  if  this  general  assurance  shall  not  suffice  to 
remove  your  apprehensions,  we  will  command 
such  a  guard  to  wait  upon  you  as  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  you  to  Him,  who  hath  charged  us 
with  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  subjects." 
A  guard  of  the  king's  appointing  was  precisely 
the  thing  that  the  Commons  did  not  want.  While 
they  were  debating  upon  the  message  they  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Lords,  the  effect 
of  which  was  galvanic.  That  morning  Herbert, 
the  king's  attorney,  was  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Lords  at  the  request  of  the  lord  keeper,  and, 
approaching  the  clerks'  table  (not  the  f>ar),f 
Herbert  said  that  the  king  had  commanded  him 
to  tell  their  lordships  that  divers  great  and  trea- 
sonable designs  and  practices,  against  him  and  the 
state,  had  come  to  his  majesty's  knowledge.  ••  For 
which,"  continued  Herbert,  "his  majesty  hath 
given  me  command,  in  his  name,  to  accuse,  and  I 
do  accuse,  by  delivering  unto  your  lordships  these 

*  Rusliworth.  This  estaUIiihinx  a  commiltra  ia  Ihs  city  bi-lbis 
the  kiiif^s  violent  aet  of  Attempting  to  80itu  tlie  Hve  members  lias 
been  ccnenilly  overlooked. 

+  Tlu'  attorney  ami  wiUcitor>general  art*  legally  eonnidered  to  he 
atteodanta  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  have,  as  well  as  the  Judges, 
their  regular  writs  of  summons  issued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every 
parliament,  ad  tractandtin  et  Ofmtiliitm  impendeiidum,  though  not  ad 
emteatfeiiAni,  with  their  lotd«bip<.^B(iidkt(me,  Com.  i.  163. 


articles  in  writing,  which  I  received  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  six  persons  therem  named  of  high 
treason,  the  heads  of  which  treason  are  contained 
in  the  said  articles,  which  I  desire  may  be  read." 
The  Lords  took  the  articles,  and  commanded  the 
reading  of  them.  They  were  entitled  "Articles 
of  high  treason,  and  other  high  misdemeanours, 
against  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Denzil  HoUis, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  John  Pym,  Mr.  John 
Hampden,  and  Mr.  William  Strode."  These 
memorable  charges  were  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  1st.  That  they  have  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  deprive 
Sie  king  of  his  royd  power,  and  to  place  in 
subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  over 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  his  majesty's 
liege  people;  2nd.  That  they  have  traitorously 
endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions  upon  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  to  alioiate  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  to  make  his  majesty 
odious  unto  them ;  3rd.  That  they  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  his  majesty's  late  army  to  dis- 
obedience to  his  majesty's  command,  and  to  side 
with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs ;  4th.  That 
they  have  traitorously  invited  and  encouraged  a 
foreign  power  to  invade  his  majesty's  kingdom  of 
England;  5th.  That  they  have  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  rights  and  the  very  being 
of  parliaments;  6th.  That,  for  the  completing 
of  their  traitorous  designs,  they  have  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  com- 
pel the  parliament  to  join  with  them  in  their 
traitorous  designs,  and  to  that  end  have  actually 
raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against  the  king 
and  parliament;  7th.  And  that  they  have  traitor- 
ously conspired  to  levy,  and  actually  have  levied, 
war  against  the  king."  Lord  Kimbolton,  who 
was  in  his  seat,  stood  up,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  meet  the  charge,  offering  to  obey 
whatever  the  House  should  order;  but  praying 
that,  as  he  had  a  public  accusation,  so  might  he 
have  a  public  clearmg.  None  of  the  courtiers  had 
courage  to  move  his  arrest  as  a  traitor.  The  Lords 
wavered,  stood  still,  and  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  lord-steward,  and  tlie 
Earls  of  Essex,  Bath,  Southampton,  Warwick, 
Bristol,  and  Holland,  to  consider  precedents  and 
records  touching  the  regularity  of  this  accusation, 
and  to  discover  whether  such  an  accusation  might 
be  brought  by  the  king's  attorney  into  their  house 
against  a  peer,  &c.  Thus  they  avoided  committing 
themselves,  gained  time,  and  no  doubt  made  sure 
that  the  Commons,  whom  they  warned  by  mes- 
sage, would  take  the  affair  upon  themselves.*  And 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  their  message  was 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House,  information  wa» 
also  carried  thither  that  several  officers  were  seal 

•  Kusbworth.— Perl.  Hi»t— Clarendon  »ny»,  "The  House  of  Peers 
was  suraewhat  appalled  at  this  alarum,  bat  took  time  tuconsider  uf 
it  till  the  next  day,  that  they  might  see  how  their  masters,  the  Com' 
mons,  would  beliare  themselves  ;  the  Lord  Kimbolton  being  present 
in  the  House,  and  making  great  professions  of  his  innoceuce ;  and  do 
lord  being  to  'hardy  to  presa  for  bis  commitment  on  the  behalf  of 
the  kbtg." 
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ing  up  the  doon,  trunks,  and  papers  of  Hampden, 
Pjm,  and  the  other  accused  members.  Upon 
which  the  Commons  instantly  voted  "  That  if  any 
person  whatsoever  shall  come  to  the  lodgings  of 
any  member  of  this  House,  and  offer  to  seal  the 
tnudcs,  doors,  or  papers  of  any  of  them,  or  seize 
upon  their  pereons,  such  member  shall  require 
the  aid  of  the  constable  to  keep  such  persons  in 
safe  custody  till  this  House  do  give  further  order ; 
and  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  offer  to 
arrest  or  detain  the  person  of  any  member  without 
first  acquainting  this  House,  it  is  lawful  for  such 
member,  or  any  person,  to  assist  him,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  or  their  guard  of  defence,  and  to  make  a 
resistance,  according  to  the  protestation  taken  to 
defend  the  privileges  of  parliament."*  They  also 
ordered  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  their 
House  should  proceed  and  break  open  the  seals 
aet  upon  the  doors,  papers,  &c.  of  Mr.  Hampden 
and  the  rest ;  and  that  the  speaker  should  sign  a 
warrant  iw  the  apprehension  of  those  who  had 
done  the  deed.  I^e  House  then  desired  an  im- 
mediate conference  with  the  Lords;  but,  before 
they  could  receive  an  answer,  they  were  told  that  a 
sojeant-at-arms  was  at  their  door,  with  a  message 
to  deliver  from  his  majesty  to  their  speaker. 
Forthwith  they  called  in  the  said  Serjeant  to  the 
bar,  making  him,  however,  leave  his  mace  behind 
him.  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  king's  majesty, 
my  master,"  said  the  seijeant,  "upon  my  eJ- 
legiaoce,  to  come  and  repair  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Mr.  Speaker  is,  and  there  to 
require  of  Mr.  Speaker  five  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  those  gentlemen 
being  delivered,  I  am  commanded  to  arrest  them, 
in  hia  majesty's  name,  of  high  treason:  their 
names  are  Denzil  HoUis,  Arthur  Hazlerig,  John 
Pym,  John  Hampden,  and  William  Strode."  When 
he  had  delivered  this  message  the  House  com- 
manded him  to  withdraw,  and  sent  Lord  Falkland, 
and  three  other  members,  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
that  the  matter  was  of  great  consequence,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration,  holding  the  members  ready 
to  answer  any  legal  charge  made  against  them. 

All  this  was  on  the  3rd  of  January.  "  The  next 
day  after  that  the  king  had  answered  the  petition 
of  the  House  (about  the  guard),  beiDg|the  4th  of 
January,  1642,"  says  May,  "  he  gave,  unhappily, 
a  just  occasion  fur  all  men  to  think  that  their  fears 
and  jealousies  were  not  causeless."  He  spent  the 
preceding  evening  in  making  preparations.  Arms 
were  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  where 
a  table  was  spread  in  the  palace  for  a  band  of  rash 
young  men,  who  were  ready  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities for  the  re-establishment  of  royalty  in  its 
pristine  state.  Charles  had  determined  to  charge 
the  five  members  with  private  meetings  and  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  Scots  (a  case  met 
and  provided  for  by  the  amnesty  which  had  been 
procured  both  in  Scotland  and  England),  and  with 
coontenancing  the  late  tumults  from  the  City  of  Lon- 

•  Whitolock. 


don ;  and  now  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  seize 
the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
not  very  clearly  stated  what  led  him  to  adopt  this 
desperate  design :  according  to  one  account  he  was 
urged  on  by  the  violence  of  his  wife,  who  said  to 
him,  "  Go,  you  coward,  and  pull  those  rogues  out 
by  the  ears,  or  never  see  me  more ;"  according  to 
others,  he  apprehended  that  the  Commons,  if  not 
stopped,  would  impeach  the  queen.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  the  five  accused  members  attended 
in  their  places,  as  they  had  been  ordered.  Lord 
Falkland  stated,  that  he  was  desired  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  had  done  nothing 
the  preceding  day  but  what  he  had  it  in  command 
to  do.  Then  Hampden  rose,  and  powerfully  re- 
pelled the  vague  accusations  which  haid  been  brought 
against  them  by  the  king.  If  to  be  resolute  in 
the  defence  of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  reformed  religion,  was  to  be  a  traitor,  then 
he  acknowledged  he  might  be  guilty  of  treason, 
but  not  otherwise.  Hazlerig  followed  Hampden : 
he  maintained  that  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  trea- 
son, or  of  attempts  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws,  was  thatwhich  should  beaimed  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament ;  that  his  acts,  aud  those  of  the 
gentlemen  with  him,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Scotland,  had  been  in  accordance  with  votes  and 
resolutions  of  that  House;  and  that  the  charge 
of  promoting  tumults  and  insurrection  was  utterly 
groundless.  The  House  being  informed  that  it 
was  Sir  William  Fleming  and  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew,  with  others,  who  had  sealed  up  the  studies 
and  papers  of  the  five  members,  ordered  that  they 
should  be  forthwith  apprehended,  and  kept  in  the 
custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms  till  further  notice. 
They  also  voted  that  a  conference  should  be  de- 
sired with  the  Lords,  to  acquaint  them  of  a 
scandalous  papery  published,  with  articles  of  high 
treason,  against  their  five  members,  and  the  Lord 
Kimbolton,  a  peer;  and,  forasmuch  as  the  paper 
was  against  both  Houses,  to  desire  their  lordships 
that  right  might  be  done,  and  inquiries  instituted 
as  to  the  authors  and  publishers,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  condign  punishment,  and  that  the 
commonwealth  might  be  secured  against  such 
persons.  The  House  rose  at  the  usual  dinner-hour, 
but  met  again  immediately  after.  They  had 
scarcely  taken  their  seats  when  intelligence  was 
brought  by  Captain  Langrish,  who  had  passed  the 
party  in  the  streets,  that  the  king  was  advancing 
towards  Westminster  Hall,  guarded  by  his  gentle- 
men-pensioners, and  followed  by  some  hundreds 
of  courtiers,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  most 
of  them  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  The 
House  was  bound  by  its  recent  and  solemn  pro- 
testation to  protect  its  privileges  and  the  persons 
of  its  members:  there  were  balberts,  and  pro- 
bably other  arms  at  hand ;  but  could  they  defend 
their  members  against  this  array,  led  on  by  the 
king  in  person  ?  Would  it  be  wise,  on  any  grounds, 
to  make  the  sacred  inclosures  of  parliament  a 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  ?  They  ordered  the  five 
members  to  withdraw;  **  to  the  end,"  says  Rus))« 
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worth,  "  to  avoid  combustion  in  the  House,  if  the 
said  soldiers  should  use  violence  to  pull  any  of 
them  out."  Four  of  the  members  yielded  ready 
obedience  to  tliis  prudent  order,  but  Mr.  Strode 
insisted  upon  staying  and  facing  the  king,  and 
was  obstinate  till  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Earle 
pulled  him  out  by  force,  the  king  beuig  at  that 
time  entering  into  New  Palace  Yard,  and  almost 
at  the  door  of  the  House.  As  Charles  passed 
through  Westminster  Hall  to  the  entrance  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  officers,  reformados,  &c. 
that  attended  him  made  a  lane  on  both  sides 
the  Hall,  reaching  to  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
He  knocked  hastily,  and  the  door  was  opened  to 
him.  Leaving  his  armed  band  at  the  door  and  in 
the  Hall,  he  entered  the  House,  with  his  nephew 
Charles,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  his 
side.  He  glanced  his  eyes  towards  the  place 
where  Pym  usually  sat,  and  then  walked  directly 
to  the  chair,  saying,  "  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  borrow  your  chair  a  little."  Lenthall, 
the  Speaker,  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  Charles 
took  his  seat ;  the  mace  was  removed ;  the  whole 
House  stood  up  uncovered.  Charles  cast  search- 
ing glances  among  them,  but  he  could  nowhere 
see  any  of  the  five  members.  He  then  sat  down 
and  addressed  them  with  much  agitation : — "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion 
of  coming  unto  you:  yesterday!  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  appre- 
hend some  that  upon  my  commandment  were 
accused  of  high  treason,  whereimto  I  did  expect 
obedience,  and  not  a  message ;  and  I  must  declare 
unto  you  here,  that,  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in 
England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges, 
to  maintain  them  to  the  utmost  of  nis  power,  than 
I  shall  be ;  yet  you  must  know,  that  in  cases  of 
treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege,  and  therefore 
I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  I 
have  accused,  for  no  slight  crime,  but  for  treason, 
are  here.  I  cannot  expect  that  this  House  can  be 
in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish  it,  there- 
fore I  am  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  must  have  them 
wheresoever  I  find  them."  Then  he  again  looked 
round  the  House,  and  said  to  the  speaker,  now 
standing  below  the  chair,  "  Are  any  of  those  per- 
sons in  the  House  ?  Do  you  see  any  of  them  ? 
Where  are  they?"  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  told  his  majesty,  that  he  had  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  that  place,  but  as 
the  House  was  pleased  to  direct  him.  Then 
again  casting  his  eyes  round  about  the  House, 
Charles  said,  "  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  do  expect  from  you,  that  you  do  send 
them  to  me,  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But 
I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did 
intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them 
in  a  legal  and  fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any 
other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I 
came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  formerly  i — that  whatsoever  I  have 
done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of  my  subjects,  I 
do  mean  to  maintain  it.     1  will  trouble  you  no 


more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them  to  me ; 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them." 
With  these  words  the  disappointed  king  rose, 
and  retired  amidst  loud  cries  of  "Pnvilege! 
Privilege !" — and  the  House  instantly  adjourned. 
"  This  action  of  the  king,"  says  Whitelock,  "  filled 
the  discourses  of  all  people;  and  it  was  much 
wondered  at  by  many  sober  men,  and  judged  ex- 
tremely to  his  prejudice,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
those  that  were  disaffected  to  him.  The  notorious 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  that  action  could  not  but  be  foreseen  by  any 
who  had  knowledge  of  parliament  affairs :  and  to 
advise  the  king  to  such  a  sudden  and  intemperate 
act,  so  justly  hable  to  exception,  and  without  any 
probability  of  service  to  himself,  was  held  very 
strange.* ....  None  coidd  make  a  satisfactory  apo- 
logy for  it,  and  the  king  himself  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged his  too  much  passion  in  it. ....  It  was 
believed  that  if  the  king  had  foimd  them  there, 
and  called  in  his  guards  to  have  seized  them,  the 
members  of  the  House  would  have  endeavoured 
the  defence  of  them,  which  might  have  proved  a 
very  unhappy  and  sad  business :  and  so  it  did, 
notwithstanding  that  was  prevented ;  this  sudden 
action  being  the  first  visible  and  apparent  ground 
of  all  our  following  miseries." 

In  the  mean  while  the  five  members  were  safe 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  appointed  to  meet  during 
the  recess.  "  The  same  evening  his  majesty  sent 
James  Maxwell,  tlie  usher  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  require  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk-assistant,  whom  his  majesty  had 
observed  to  take  his  speech  in  [characters  at  the 
table  in  the  House,  to  come  to  his  majesty ;  and, 
when  Maxwell  brought  him  to  the  king,  his  ma- 
jesty commanded  him  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  House  :  Mr.  Rushworth  humbly 
besought  his  majesty  (hopmg  for  an  excuse)  to 
call  to  mind  how  Mr.  Francis  Nevil,  a  Yorkshire 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  but  for  telling  his  majesty  what  words 
were  spoken  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Henry  Bellasis, 
son  to  the  Lord  Falconbridge :  to  which  his  majesty 
smartly  replied,  *I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what 
was  said  by  any  member  of  the  House,  but  what  I 
said  myself  Whereupon  he  readily  gave  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  command;  and  in  his  ma- 
jesty's presence,  in  the  room  called  the  Jewel 
House,  he  transcribed  his  majesty's  speech  out  of 
his  characters,  his  majesty  staying  in  the  room  all 

*  Wbiteloek  wlda,— "  The  Ire  memb«n  nceind  >  Merat  noUc* 
fVom  ft  great  coun  Iwly.lheirlHi^Dd,  who  OTerheanl  aome  ditooune 
of  thiainlaadedaetkiii,  and  (pive  timely  notice  to  those  i^otlemifn. 
whereby  they  got  out  of  the  Hoiue  jast  before  the  king  came." 
Warwiek  sayt  that  '*  Charlni't  gdng  to  the  Lower  House  was  be* 
Irayed  by  that  busy  atateawoman,  the  Counteai  of  CailUle,  who  had 
now  changed  her  gallant  tnm  StraflTord  to  Mr.  Pym,  and  waa  become 
■uch  a  the-amint  that  the  frequented  their  sermons  and  took  notes  f 
and  M  he  (the  king)  lost  the  opportunity  of  seiaiDg  tlieir  persons.** 
But  the  French  ambassador.  MoutreuU,  says  tliat  he  was  the  flrst  to 
warn  the  mcmlwrs  of  their  dnnyer.  It  appcnrs,  Iwwever,  that  the 
wamiuK  waa  leally  given  by  Captain  Lanitrith  ;  and  we  know  (torn 
Itusliworth,  wliu  \va:i  in  thrt  House  :it  the  time,  that  the  ttve  member* 
did  not  quit  tiirir  seats  till  the  king  and  his  armed  foUoweis  were 
close  to  tlie  House. 
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the  vhile  ;  and  then  and  there  presented  the  same 
to  the  king,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
command  to  be  sent  speedily  to  the  press  ;  and 
the  next  morning  it  came  forth  in  print."*    That 
night  the  city  'was  a  gayer  place  than  the  court. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Commons,  safe 
in  "  that  mighty  heart,"  sent  Mr.  Fiennes  with  a 
message  to  the   Lords,  to  give  them  notice  of 
"the  king's  coming  yesterday,"  and  to  repeat 
their  desires  that  their  lordships  'would  join  with 
them  in  a  petition  for  a  guard  to  secure  them,  and 
also  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  sitting  at 
Guildhall,  and  had  appointed  the  committee  for 
the  pressing  Irish  affairs  to  meet  there.    The  Com- 
mons then  appointed  that  a  permanent  committee 
should  sit  at  Guildhall,  in  the  City  of  London, 
with  power  to  consider  and  resolve  of  all  things 
that  might  concern  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
city ;  and  thereupon  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the 
Ilth  of  January,  at  one  in  the  afternoon.     In 
the  mean  time  Charles  had  sent  orders  to  stop  the 
sea-ports,  as  if  the  five  members  could  be  scared 
into  a  flight.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord  Digby  offered 
to  go  into  the  city  with  Colonel  Lunsford  and  his 
hand,  and  there  seize  them  alive  or  dead,  and  that 
the  king  rejected  this  perilous  advice.     On  the 
morning,  after  a  night  of  painfiil  doubt  and  debate, 
Charles  set  off  to  £e  city  in  person,  with  his  usual 
attendants,  but  without  any  reformados  or  bra- 
voes.      On  his  way  he  was  saluted  with   cries 
of  "  Privileges  of  parliament !  Privileges  of  par- 
liament!" and  one  Henry  Walker,  an  ironmonger 
and    pamphlet-writer,  threw  into  his  majesty's 
coach  a  paper,  whereon  was  written,  "  To  your 
tents,  0  Israel."t      The   common  council  had 
assembled  at  Guildhall,  and  they  met  the  king  as 
he  went  up  to  that  building  almost  alone.     Con- 
cealing his  ill-humour,  and  his  irritation  against 
the  citizens,  he  thus  addressed  them :  "  G^tlemen, 
I  am  come  to  demand  such  persons  as  I  have 
■heady  accused  of  high  treason,  and  do  believe  are 
shrouded  in  the  city.     I  hope  no  good  man  will 
keep  tfaem  from  me;  their  offences  are  treasons 
and  misdemeanors  of  a  high  nature.    I  desire  your 
loving  assistance  herein,  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  a  legal  trial.    And  whereas  there  are  divers  sus- 
picions raised  that  I  am  a  favourer  of  the  popish 
religion,  I  do  profess  in  the  name  of  a  king,  that 
I  did,  and  ever  will,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  be  a  prosecutor  of  all  such  as  shall  any 
ways  oppose  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom, 
either  Papists  or  separatists ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
I  will  maintain  and  defend  that  true  Protestant 
reUgion  which  my  father  did  profess,  and  I  will  con- 
tiaiie  in  it  during  life."t    This  conciliatory  speech 
produced  little  or  no  effect ;  Charles  did  not  get 
die  five  members,  but  he  got  a  very  good  dinner 
•t  the  house  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  after  dinner 
returned  to  Whitehall  without  interruption    or 
tumult 

*Basbwara. 

t  Swkvocth.    The  pwaphleten  vu  eommUttd,  uti  aAerward> 
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The  Jjords,  on  receiving  the  Commons'  mes- 
sage, had  also  adjourned  to  the  11th  of  January. 
The  permanent  committee,  which  sat  sometimes 
at  Guildhall,  sometimes  at  Grocers'  Hall,  pro- 
ceeded actively  in  drawing  up  a  declaration  touch- 
ing his  majesty's  intrusive  visit  to  their  House ; 
and  tliis  occupied  them  till  the  9th  of  January, 
manv  witnesses    being  e.\amined  to  prove    the 
words,  actions,  and  gestures  of  that  array  of  men 
who  had  followed  his  majesty  and  stood  near  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Papers  and 
records  were  also  sent  for.     It  was  reported  to 
them,  that  on  the  4th  of  January  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  had  permitted  one  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  two  barrels  of  powder,  and  match  and  shot 
proportionate,  to  go  out  of  the  Tower  to  White- 
hall; and  the  committee,  upon  examination,  found 
this  report  to  be  true.     The  common  comicil, 
who  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  committee,  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  the  great 
dangers,  fears,  and  distractions  of  the  city,  by 
reason  of  the  prevailing  progress  of  the  bloody 
rebels  in  Ireland;  the  dangerous  putting  out  of 
persons  of  honour  and  trust  from  being  constable 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  the  fortifying  of 
Whitehall ;  the  wounding  of  unarmed  citizens  in 
Westminster  Hall;  the  strange  visit  paid  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  majesty,  attended  with 
a  great  multitude  of  armed  men ;  and  the  effect 
these  fears  produced  upon  the  trade  of  thp  city 
and  kingdom,  &c. ;  and  in  the  end,  the  petitioners 
prayed  his  sacred  majesty  to  put  the  Tower  into 
the  hands  of  persons  of  trust ;  to  remove  from  about 
Whitehall  and  Westminster  all  doubtful  and  un- 
known persons ;  to  appoint  a  known  and  approved 
guard  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  8af(rty  of  par- 
liament ;  to  give  up  his  intention  of  arresting  the 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members,  and  not 
to  proceed  against  them  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  privileges  of  parliament.     Charles,  in  his 
answer  to  this  petition,  justified  his  late  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  that,  as  for  the  accused  gentie- 
men,  he  ever  intended  to  proceed  against  them 
with  all  justice  and  favour,  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm.    At  the  same  time  he 
published  a  proclamation,  charging  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton and  the  five  members  with  high  treason, 
and  commanding  the  magistrates  to  apprehend 
them,  and  carry  them  to  the  Tower.     Forthwith 
many  mariners  and  seamen  went  to  the  committee 
with  a  petition  signed  by  a  thousand  hands,  tender- 
ing their  services  and  offering  to  escort  the  com- 
mittee by  water  to  Westminster  on  the  appointed 
day.     The  committee  accepted  their  offer,  and 
ordered  them  to  provide  such  artillery  as  was  ne- 
cessary, and  to  take  care  that  all  great  gims  and 
muskets  in  their  vessels  should  be  cleared  before- 
hand, to  the  end  that  there  might  he  no  *hooling 
that  day,  except  in  cote  of  great  necessity .  When 
the  sailors  were  gone,  the  London  approitices 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  committee,  and 
offered  their  services  as  guards  for  the  journey 
from  the  city  back  to  Westminster.     Serjeant 
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Wild  gare  the  tpprenticeB  thanks  for  their  affec- 
tion  and  willingness  to  serre  the  parliament,  but 
told  them  that  they  were  already  provided  with  a 
BufiBcient  guard.  At  this  critical  moment  a  ship 
from  Berwick,  with  arms  and  ammunitioD,  arrived 
oflf  the  Tower.  The  committee  instantly  com- 
manded her  to  fall  down  the  river  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Tower  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  captain  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  sailors  and 
others,  if  any  one  should  offer  to  take  arms  or 
ammunition  out  of  her.  On  Saturday  there  was  a 
rumour  that  the  king  intended  paying  the  com- 
mittee a  visit  in  person.  Thereupon  £ey  ordered 
the  captains  of  the  city  train-bands  that  now 
attended  them  as  a  guard,  to  take  especial  care 
that  his  majesty  and  the  nobility  should  have  way 
made  for  them  to  ccHne  in,  and  all  duty  and  respect 
shown  to  them.  But  the  captains  were  also 
ordered  not  to  suffer  any  other  sorta  of  persons  to 
come  in.  On  the  Monday  following  the  committee 
declared  that  the  proclamation  of  treason  was  a 
great  scandal  to  his  majesty  and  his  government, — 
a  seditious  act,  manifestly  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  injury  and 
dishonour  of  the  accused  members,  against  whom 
there  was  no  legal  charge  or  accusation  whatever. 
And  they  further  added,  "  that  the  privileges  of 
parliament  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  violated 
and  broken,  cannot  be  fully  and  sufficiently  vindi- 
cated, unless  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  discover  the  names  of  those  persons  who  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  the  sealing  of  the  chambers 
and  studies  of  the  said  members,  to  send  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand  the 
said  members,  to  issue  several  warrants  under  his 
nu^esty's  own  hand  to  apprehend  the  said  mem- 
bers, his  majesty's  coming  thither  in  his  own  royal 
person,  the  publishing  of  the  said  articles  and 
printed  papers  in  the  frame  of  a  proclamation, 
i^inst  tne  said  members  (in  such  manner  as  is 
before  declared) ;  to  the  end  such  persons  may  re- 
ceive condign  punishment."* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Charles, 
with  the  queen,  his  children,  and  the  whole  court, 
lef^  Whitehall  and  went  to  Hampton  Court.  He 
never  entered  London  again  until  he  came  as  a 
helpless  prisoner,  whose  destinies  were  in  the  iron 
hand  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  morrow  after- 
noon the  committee,  together  with  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  accused  members,  took  water 
at  the  Three  Cranes,  attended  by  thirty  or  forty 
long  boats,  with  guns  and  flags,  and  by  a  vast 
number  of  citizens  and  seamen  in  other  boats  and 
barges ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  triumphantly  to 
their  old  port  at  Westminster,  some  of  the  train- 
bands marching  at  the  same  time  by  land,  to  be  a 
guard  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  next 
day  they  received  a  very  humble  message  from 
Hampton  Court:  "  His  majesty,  taking  notice 
that  some  conceive  it  disputable  whether  his  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hollis, 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden, 

*  Rubworlb, 


and  Mr.  Strode,  be  legal  and  agreeable  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  pwliament,  and  being  very  desirous  to 
give  satisHCtion  to  all  men  in  all  matters  that 
may  seem  to  have  relation  to  privilege,  is  pleased 
to  waive  his  former  proceedings ;  and  all  doubts 
by  this  means  being  settled,  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  composed,  his  majesty  will  proceed  there- 
upon in  an  unquestionable  way,  and  assures  his 
parliament  that  upon  all  occasions  he  will  be  as 
careful  of  their  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his 
crown."  On  the  same  day,  "  divers  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  to 
the  number  of  about  [four  thousand,  as  they  were 
computed,  came  to  London,  riding  every  one  with 
a  printed  copy  of  the  protestation  lately  taken  in 
his  hat."*  These  countrymen  of  Hampden  pre- 
sented a  petition,  not  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  to  the  House  of  Peers,  praying  them  to  co- 
operate with  the  Lower  House,  in  perfecting  the 
great  work  of  reformation,  in  bringing  to  exem- 
plary punishment  wicked  counsellors,  evil  plotters 
and  delinquents,  in  relieving  Ireland,  in  fortifying 
the  privileges  of  parliament  against  all  future 
attempts,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  these  Bucking- 
hamshire petitioners,  who  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses,  acquainted  the  Commons  that  they 
had  another  petition  which  they  wished  to  present 
to  his  majesty  on  behalf  of  their  loyal  coimtryman, 
neighbour,  and  member,  Mr.  John  Hampden,  in 
whom  they  had  ever  found  good  cause  to  confide. 
They  asked  the  Commons  which  would  be  the  best 
way  of  delivering  this  petition ;  and  the  Commons 
selected  six  or  eight  of  their  members  to  wait  upon 
his  majesty  with  it.  These  members  accordingly 
went  to  Hampton  Court;  but  Charles  was  not 
there,  having  gone  on  to  Windsor  Castle.  The 
members  followed  him  to  Windsor,  and  presented 
the  paper,  which  told  him  that  the  malice  which 
Hampden's  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service  and  the 
service  of  the  state  had  excited  in  the  enemies  of 
king,  church,  and  commonwealth,  had  occasioned 
this  foul  accusation  of  their  Mend.  Charles  instantly 
repeated  his  determination  of  waiving  the  accusa- 
tion. And  yet  this  was  not  done  very  clearly 
or  very  graciously.  On  the  following  day  he 
sent  another  message  to  the  two  Houses,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  never  the  least  intention  of  vio- 
lating the  least  privilege  of  parliament,  &c.  But 
notwithstanding  these  assurances,  the  House  of 
Commons  proceeded  against  Herbert,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  had  presented  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 
At  their  instigation  Herbert  was  examined  before 
the  Lords,  where  he  pleaded  in  excuse  the  duty  of 
obedience  which  he  owed  to  his  master,  and  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  On  the  morrow,  the  1 5th  of  January, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons  that  Herbert  had 
violated  the  privileges  of  parliament  in  preferring 
the  articles  of  accusation;  and  that  a  charge 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  against  him,  to 
have  satisfactioQ  for  this  great  scandal  and  injury, 
*  KuihsorOi, 
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unlesa  he  coold  prove  the  said  articles  'within  six 
days.  The  charge  was  a  Tegular  impeachment 
fi)r  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Herbert  put 
in  an  answer,  solemnly  averring  that  he  bad  no 
hand  in  contriving  the  articles  against  the  mem- 
bers ;  that  he  was  so  iaz  firom  any  malice,  false- 
hood, or  scandal  in  the  advising  and  contriving  of 
the  same,  or  any  of  them,  that  he  never  knew  or 
heard  of  them  until  he  received  them  from  his 
majesty's  hands  ready  ingrossed  on  paper.  He 
referred  to  a  letter  written  by  the  king  to  Lord 
Littleton,  wherein  his  majesty  took  the  whole  of 
the  uafortimste  transaction  upon  himself.  But 
these  escuses  were  not  admitted,  and,  after  many 
months,  the  House  of  Lords  declared — "  I.  That 
Sir  Edward  Herbert,  his  majesty's  attorney-gene- 
ral, is,  by  sentence  of  this  House,  disabled,  and 
made  incapable  of  bemg  a  member,  assistant,  or 
pleader,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  of  all 
offices  saving  that  of  attorney-general,  which  he 
now  holds.  2.  That  Mr.  Attorney-General  shall 
be  forthwith  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet 
daring  the  pleasure  of  this  House."* 

On  the  12th  of  January,  the  day  after  Charles's 
departure  from  Whitehall,  information  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Lord  Digby 
and  Colonel  Lunsferd,  with  other  disbanded 
officers  and  reformados,  were  gathering  some 
troops  of  horse  at  Kingston-npon-Thames,  and  ap- 
pearing in  arms  there  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and, 
moreover,  that  there  were  two  cart-loads  of  ammu- 
nition going  to  them.  The  alarm  was  the  greater, 
because  the  magazine  of  arms  for  that  part  of 
Surrey  was  at  Kingston.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
nons  ordered  the  sherifEs  and  justices  of  peace  to 
suppress  the  gathering  with  the  train-bands,  and 
secure  the  magazine.  The  like  orders  were  soon 
•ent  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  nearly 
ererywhere  they  were  readily  obeyed.  Lord  Digby 
(scaped  and  fled  beyond  sea;  Colonel  Lunsford 
was  taken  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The 
parliament  sent  for  Sir  John  Byron,  the  new 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  question  him  eoncera- 
iog  his  sending  arms  to  Whitehall ;  but  he  refused 
to  attend,  telling  the  messenger  that  he  had  an 
Older  ftwm  the  long  not  to  stir  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  giving  him  a  copy  of  a  royal  warrant,  which 
was  to  that  purpose.  He  was  then  sent  for  again, 
and  ordered  to  come  at  his  peril.  Byron  now 
attended,  gave  an  account  to  the  Lords  of  what 
snns  and  ammunition  he  had  sent,  and  afterwards 
he  gave  the  same  account  to  the  Commons — 
first  kneeling  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  for  his 
-eoDtempt  in  not  attending  to  the  first  summons; 
and  so  he  was  dismissed.  On  the  same  day  (the 
I2di  of  January)  the  lord  steward  reported  to  the 
Lords  that  his  majesty  would  command  the  lord 
Jnayor  to  appoint  two  hundred  men  out  of  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  to  wait  on  the  two  Houses, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  his 
ciiamberlain.  The  House  of  Commons,  without 
rending  this  message,  called  up  two  companies 
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of  the  train-bands  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Serjeant- 
Major  Skippon.  They  also  ordered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lords,  that  the  Earl  of  Newport, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  should  not  sufiFer  any  arms  or  ammunition 
to  be  removed  without  their  express  orders ;  and 
that,  for  the  better  safeguard  of  the  Tower,  the 
sherififs  of  London  and  Middlesex  should  appoint 
a  sufficient  guard  to  watch  that  fortress  both  by 
land  and  water.  Their  minds,  indeed,  were  now 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  arsenals, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  Mr.  Bagshaw  of  Wind- 
sor informed  the  Commons  that  be  had  seen  seve- 
ral troops  of  horse  gathering  in  that  town,  where 
the  court  still  was,  and  that  there  had  gone  in 
there  a  waggon  loaded  with  ammunition.  Serjeant- 
Major  Skippon  was  hereupon  ordered  to  send  out 
troops  of  horsemen  as  scouts  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  intelligence  if  any  force  should  approach  the 
city ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  boats  and 
small  vesaela  were  sent  up  the  river  beyond  King- 
ston for  the  like  service.  Information  waa  given 
that  some  ships  laden  with  arms^  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  for  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  were  about  to 
sail  from  Dunkirk :  both  Houses  represented  this 
dangerous  circumstance  to  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
who  undertook  that  the  Dutch  shipa  that  were 
lying  before  Dunkirk  should  intercept  any  vessels 
so  laden.  An  order  waa  sent  ftom  both  Houses 
to  Colonel  Goring,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  requiring  him  not  to  deliver  up  that 
towu,  nor  receive  any  forces  into  it,  without  their 
authority.  The  Commons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Lords,  informing  them  that  there  was  at  Hull  m 
magazine  of  arms  of  the  king's  for  sixteen  thott> 
sand  men,  with  ammunition  in  proportion ;  that 
the  country  adjacent  was  full  of  papists  and  Ul- 
aifected  persons ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  desired 
their  lordships'  oonciurence  in  an  order  that  some 
of  the  train-bands  of  Yorkshire  should  be  put 
into  the  town  of  Hull,  under  the  command  of  the 
trusty  ^Sir  John  Hotham.  Their  lordships  con- 
sented, and,  that  their  order  might  make  the 
greater  speed  down  to  Hull,  the  Comaaons  re- 
quested Mr.  John  Hotham,'  a  member  of  their 
House,  and  son  to  Sir  John,  to  go  immediately 
with  it.  This  service  waa  not  without  dan- 
ger ;  Iwt  pung  Hotham  stood  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Speaker !  fall  back,  fall 
edge,  I  will  go  down  and  perform  your  com- 
mands." A  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
attend  especially  to  the  best  means  of  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  raembera 
of  this  oommittee  were  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Sir  Richard 
Carr,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Glyim,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Solicitor-General  St.  John.  The 
Lords,  however,  refused  to  join  with  the  Commons 
in  the  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Sir 
John  Byron  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  bis  majesty's  departure  from 
Whitehall,  the  Earl  of  Essex  acquainted  the  Lords 
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that  the  king  had  laid  his  commands  upon  him  as 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  upon  the 
Earl  of  Holland  as  groom  of  the  stole,  to  attend  his 
majesty  at  Hampton  C!ourt;  but  the  House  would 
not  dispense  with  their  absence  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  great  and  urgent  affitirs  were  depending ; 
and  thereupon  Essex  and  Holland  excused  them- 
selves to  his  majesty  as  well  as  they  could,  telling 
him  that,  in  ob«lience  to  his  ofwn  writ,  they  were 
obliged  to  assist  in  parliament,  and  that  their 
attendance  there  would  be  truer  service  to  his  Ma- 
jesty than  any  they  could  do  him  at  court  Charles, 
some  weeks  after,  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the 
staff  of  the  one,  and  the  key  of  the  other,  which 
the  two  lords  resigned  accordingly. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  most  men  that  the  king- 
dom was  about  to  blaze  with  the  longMxmceived 
flame  of  civil  war.*  The  Scottish  commissioners, 
raised  into  vast  importance  by  their  skilful  ma- 
nagement  of  afBiiirs,  chose  this  moment  to  offer 
their  mediation  between  the  king  and  his  English 
parliament.  On  the  I5&  of  January  they  pre- 
sented a  paper  of  humble  desires  to  Charles,  tell- 
ii^  him  that  the  disturbance  of  England  must 
needs  disquiet  and  distemper  the  peace  of  Scot- 
land,— that  the  two  countries  were  mutually  bound 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  liberty  of  one  another, — 
that  they  (the  commissioners)  conceived  that  the 
present  distractions  were  maintained  by  the  wicked 
plots  and  practices  of  papists,  prelates,  and  their 
adherents,  whose  aim  was  to  prevent  all  further 
reformation,  and  to  subvert  the  purity  and  truth 
of  religion,  for  which  end  diey  had  constantly 
laboured  to  stir  up  divisions,  by  their  questioning 
the  authority  of  parliaments,  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  &c.  "And  to  acquit  oursdves  of  the 
trust  imposed  in  us,"  said  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, "  and  to  testify  oor  brotherly  affection  to 
this  kingdom,  we  do  make  offer  of  our  humble 
endeavours  for  composing  of  these  differences; 
and  to  that  purpose  do  braeech  your  majesty,  in 
these  extremities,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound 
and  faithfid  advice  of  the  honourable  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  to  repose  thereupon  as  the  only 
assured  and  happy  means  to  establish  the  prospe- 
rity and  quiet  of  this  kingdom ; and  we  are 

confident  that,  if  your  majesty  shall  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  in  ^ood  part,  and  give  ear  to  these 
our  hiunble  and  feithfiil  desh^s,  that  the  success 
of  your  majesty's  affairs,  howsoever  perplexed, 
shall  be  luippy  to  your  majesty  and  joyfiil  to  all 
your  people.''t  On  the  same  day  the  Scottish 
commissioners  sent  a  paper  to  the  parliament, 
offering  their  mediation  with  the  king,  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  assistance  lately  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settling  the  troubles  there. 
They  declared  that  next  to  the  providence  of  God, 
and  his  majesty's  justice  and  goodness,  they  were 
most  beholden  to  the  mediation  and  brotherly 
kindness  of  the  English  parliament.  They  told 
them  that  they  had  "  taken  the  boldness  "  to  send 
their  fanmUe  and  faithfiil  advice  to  the  king,  and 
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that  they  hoped  the  two  hoDOmrable  houses  would 
"  think  timeously"  of  the  fairest  and  fittest  ways 
for  composing  all  present  differences.  On  the  19th 
of  January,  Charles,  in  a  letter  from  Windsor,  let 
the  Scottish  commissioners  know  that  he  had  ex- 
pected, before  they  should  have  intermeddled, 
that  they  would  have  acquainted  him  with  their 
resolution  in  private;  and  that  he  trusted  that, 
for  the  time  coming,  they  would  no  way  engage 
themselves  in  these  prioate  differences,  without 
first  communicating  their  intentions  to  him  in 
private.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark, 
now  secretary  for  Scotland,  to  whbm  he  bitterly 
complained  <»  the  course  pursued  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  meddling  and  offering  to  mediate  betwixt 
him  and  his  English  parliament.  The  letter  was 
sent  down  by  nia  confidential  servant  Mungo 
Murray,  who  was  to  tell  Lanark  some  things 
which  his  majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  write.  The 
House  of  Commons,  of  course,  received  the  offer 
of  mediation  in  a  very  different  manner.  On  the 
day  afler  it  was  presented  they  ordered  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton  to  return  thanks  to  Uie  Scotbsh  commis- 
sioners, assuring  them  that  what  they  had  done 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  House,  who  would  con- 
tinue their  care  to  remove  the  present  distractions, 
as  also  to  confirm  and  preserve  the  union  between 
the  two  nations.  A  few  days  after  this  the  com- 
missioners concluded  an  arrangement  for  the  send- 
ing of  2500  men  of  the  Scotch  army  into  Ireland, 
to  make  head  against  the  r^llion,  which  now 
threatened  the  entire  loss  of  that  country. 

The  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  proceed.with  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members.  Charles  again 
offered  a  free  pardon.  With  this  the  two  Houses 
would  not  rest  satisfied ;  and  they  both  demanded 
justice  against  the  informers  on  whose  testimony 
his  majesty  had  acted.  On  the  20th  of  January 
the  king,  by  message,  desired  the  parliament  to 
digest  and  condense  into  one  body  all  the  griev- 
ances [of  the  kingdom,  promising  his'  favourable 
assent  to  those  means  wmch  should  be  found  most 
effectual  for  redress;  but  the  Commons  scarcely 
heeded  this  message,  knowing  at  the  moment  that 
Charles  had  already  sent  Lord  Digby  abroad  in 
search  of  foreign  assistance.*  Charles's  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  rebels  also  excited  their 
discontent  and  vehement  suspicions.  *'  It  was 
then  also  generally  talked,  and  much  complained 
of  among  the  well-affected  people,  that  the  king 
had  been  so  backward  in  proclaiming  those  bar- 
barous Irish  rebels ;  and  not  only  talked  among 
the  people,  but  alleged  by  the  parliament  itself 
(in  their  own  declaration  afterwards,  when  the 
breach  between  king  and  parliament  grew  greater) 
as  a  sign  that  those  inhuman  rebels  had  been 
countenancMl  by  the  court  of  England,  in  that  the 

*  Admind  Peanington  was  examiiMd  by  tbe  Commoni  aboat  the 
tiKht  or  I.ord  Dilby  ;  and  tbe  admiral  deelarod  that  his  lotdahip  hod 
prodaeed  to  him  hi>  majeit;*!  warrant,  dated  the  I3ih  at  Jaoaary,  M 
WiDdaor,  il};ned  witli  his  majesty's  own  hand,  and  connundinff  him 
(the  admiral)  to  carry  the  Lard  Digby  to  any  place  beyond  sen, 
eituer  in  France  or  iluiland. 
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proclunatioa  whereby  they  were  declwed  tredton 
was  80  long  withheld  as  to  the  1b  t  of  January, 
though  the  rebellion  broke  forth  in  October  before, 
and  then  no  more  than  forty  copies  wore  appointed 
to  be  printed,  with  a  special  comniand  n-om  his 
majesty  not  to  exceed  that  number,  and  that  noae 
of  them  should  be  published  till  the  king's  plea- 
sure were  further  signified,  as  by  the  warrant  ap- 
pears (a  true  copy  whereof  was  printed),  so  that  a 
few  only  could  ttdce  notice  of  it.  And  this  (say 
they)  was  made  more  obserrable  by  the  late  con- 
trary proceedings  against  the  Scots,  who  were  in  a 
very  quick  and  sharp  manner  proclaimed,  and 
those  proclamations  forthwith  dispersed  with  as 
much  diligence  as  might  be  through  all  the  king- 
dom, and  ordered  to  be  read  in  every  church,  ac^ 
companied  with  public  prayers  and  execrations."* 
The  Irish  insurgents,  or  rebels,  had  styled  them- 
selves the  queen's  army,  and  professed  that  the 
cause  of  their  rising  was  to  maintain  the  king's 
prerogatiTe  and  the  queen's  religion  against  the 
puritan  parliament  of  England.  There  was  also 
observed,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  a  backwardness 
to  tend  over  assistance  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
Ireland,  who  were  as  much  puritans  as  his  English 
subjects,  and  a  forwardness  to  expedite  men  who 
were  notorious  for  their  attachment  to  the  old 
Roman  church.  Some  of  the  incidents  that  came 
to  light  are  not  of  the  greatest  importance,' but 
every  indication  of  a  leaning  to  the  insurgents  now 
excited  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people.  When  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  new 
lord-lieutenant,  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  receive 
his  instructions,  he  was  for  a  long  time  put  off  with 
excuses.  The  ships  directed  to  lie  upon  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  annoy  the  insuigents,  and  prevent  the 
introduction  of  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  as- 
sistance firom  foreign  parts,  were  called  off,  and 
powder  and  arms  were  actaaliy  thrown  in  during 
their  absence,  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  that 
Charles  himself  had  withdrawn  the  ships.  Great 
numbers  of  papists,  both  EngUsh  and  Irish,  some 
of  whom  had  served  the  king  in  his  unlucky  cam- 
paigns against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  went  out 
of  England  immediately  before  or  shortly  after  the 
insurrection,  and  joined  their  co-religionists  in 
arms ;  others  remaining  in  Eiigland  prepared,  or 
were  said  to  be  preparing,  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  com,  and  other  victuals  for  the  assistance 
and  encomagement  of  the  Irish.  On  the  29th  of 
January  the  Lords  and  Commons  issued  strict 
orders  to  the  sheriffiB,  justices  of  peace,  &c.,  to  stay 
aud  prevent  these  perilous  enterprises.  At  the 
same  time  the  Commons  plainly  asserted  that 
Charles  had  granted  licenses  to  papists  of  this 
claaa  to  pass  over  to  Ireland,  in  domg  whidi  they 
only  echoed  the  opinion  expressed  in  petitions 
from  the  City  of  London,  from  the  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, ministers,  and  others  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  &c.  The  Commons  had 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  city  for  a  loan 
of  100,000/.  for  the  service  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
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citieens,  after  remindii^  them  fhat  &tj  had  not 
yet  been  paid  for  money  already  lent,  complained 
bitterly  that  the  brotherly  offers  of  Scotland  to  send 
troops  into  Ireland  had  been  shamefully  rejected, 
or  the  acceptance  of  them  deferred,  while  their 
brethren  were  yet  daily  massacred  there;  that 
commissions  to  proper  officers  were  slowly  issued ; 
that  the  money  already  sent  thither  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  maintaining  forces  whidi  were  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  of  litUe  use ;  that  the  malignant 
faction  of  papists  here  were  encouraged,  and  the 
Irish  rebels  so  much  emboldened  as  to  boast  that 
they  would  first  extirpate  the  British  nation  there, 
and  then  make  England  the  seat  of  war ;  that  the 
not  disarming  of  pqiists  in  England,  after  so  many 
discoveries  of  their  treacheries  and  Moody  designs 
i^ainst  parliament — that  the  great  decay  (^  fiiitifi- 
cations,  block-houses,  and  other  sea-forts — the  not 
placing  all  of  them  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom 
the  parliament  might  confide — the  not  removing 
the  present  lieutenant  <^  the  Tower,  the  mainte- 
nance of  whom  in  his  command  had  caused  mer-  ' 
chants  to  desist  from  bringing  money  to  the  Mint, 
— all  tended  to  overthrow  trade  more  and  more,  and 
to  make  money  scarce  in  the  city  and  kingdom ; 
that  the  king's  ships,  which  ought  to  be  a  wall  of 
defence  to  the  kingdom,  were  not  employed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  used  for  the  conveying  away 
of  delinquents,  who  durst  not  abide  the  test  of  the 
parliament ;  that  the  not  questioning  t)iose  many 
diousands  of  unknown  persons  who  were  collected 
and  sheltered  in  Covent-Oarden  and  thereabouts, 
without  any  lawful  calling,  and  probably  with  a 
design  of  lying  in  readiness  for  some  desperate 
attempt,  was  a  thing  that  might  endango*  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  his  majesty,  the  parliament, 
and  city ;  that  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  the  not  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  not  suppressing  of 
protectimis,  the  not  punishing  of  delinquents,  and 
the  not  executina  of  all  priests  and  Jesuits  legally 
condemned,  while  othon,  contrary  to  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  had  been  illegally  charged  with 
treason,  did  most  exceedingly  fill  the  minds  of 
men  with  fears  and  discouragements,  and  so  dis- 
able them  from  lending  that  cheerful  assistance 
which  they  were  well  inclined  to.  The  citizens  of 
London,  and  tlie  petitioners  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
&c.,  humbly  conceived  that  the  great  evils  under 
which  they  laboured  and  languished  had  sprung 
from  the  employing  of  ill-afiected  persons  in  places 
of  trust  and  honour,  and  near  to  his  majesty's 
person,  and  were  still  continued  by  means  of  the 
votes  of  bishops  and  popish  lords  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  And  they  begged  leave  to  protest 
before  Giod  and  the  high  court  of  poriiament,  that 
if  any  further  miseries  befell  ^ir  brethren  in  Ire- 
land, or  any  mischief  broke  in  upon  England,  it 
ought  to  be  imputed  whdly  to  such  as  endeavoured 
to  hinder  the  effectual  and  speedy  cure  of  these 
state  evils. 

Upon  these  remaricable  petitions  the  Commons 
desired  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  ap- 
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pointed  Pym  to  manage  it  The  Lower  House 
had  been  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  a  falling 
off  on  the  part  of  the  Upper  House.  Pym  now 
flatly  told  their  lordships  that  they  must  either 
join  the  Commons  in  the  cure  of  this  epidemical 
disease,  whereof  the  commonwealth  lay  gasping, 
or  be  content  to  see  the  Commons  do  without 
them.  "  I  am  now,"  said  Pym,  "  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  have  nothing  to  propound  to  your 
lordships  by  way  of  request  or  desire  from  the 
House  of  Commons!  I  doubt  not  but  that  your 
judgments  will  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done;  your 
consciences,  your  honours,  your  interests,  will  call 
upon  you  for  the  doing  of  it  $  the  Commons  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  help  and  concurrence  in 
saving  of  the  kingdom,  but,  if  they  should  fail  of 
it,  it  shall  not  discourage  them  of  doing  their 
duty.  And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved 
(as,  through  God's  blessing,  I  hope  it  will  be), 
they  shall  be  scarry  that  the  story  of  this  presoit 
parUament  should  tell  posterity  that,  in  so  great  a 
danger  and  extremity,  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
that  the  House  of  Peers  should  have  no  part  in 
the  honour  of  the  preservation  of  it,  you  having 
BO  great  an  interest  in  the  good  success  of  those 
endeavours,  in  respect  of  your  great  estates  and 
high  degrees  of  nobility.  My  lords,  consider  what 
the  present  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  common- 
wealth reqtiire,  what  the  Commons  have  reason  to 
expect,  to  what  endeavours  and  counsels  the  con- 
current desires  of  all  the  people  do  invite  you :  so 
that,  applying  yourselves  to  the  preservation  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  bold  to  assure 
you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
that  you  shall  be  bravely  seconded."  *  The 
House  of  Commons  forthwith  ordered  that  the 
Speaker,  in  the  name  of  all,  should  give  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pym  for  his  able  performance  of  the  service 
in  which  he  had  been  employed ;  and  they  further 
desired  that  Mr.  Pym  would  deliver  in  writing  to 
the  House  the  speech  he  had  made  at  this  confer- 
ence, in  order  that  it  might  be  printed. 

A  few  days  after  Charles  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  telling  them  that  he  had  taken  notice  of 
a  speech  pretending  in  the  title  to  have  been  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Pym,  and  printed  by  order  of  their 
House,  in  whidi  it  was  affirmed  that,  since  the 
stopping  of  the  ports,  many  of  the  chief  command- 
ers now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  rebels  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  his  majesty's  immediate  war- 
rant Charles  said  that,  having  been  very  certain 
of  having  used  extreme  caution  in  the  granting  of 
passports  for  Ireland,  he  conceived  eitlier  that  this 
printed  speech  had  not  been  so  delivered,  or  that 
the  House  had  received  some  misinformation ;  that 
he  wished  to  know  from  them  the  truth,  and 
called  upon  them  to  review  their  information,  that 
either  it  might  be  fimnd  to  have  been  false  and 
injurious  both  to  the  House  and  to  his  majesty,  or 
that  he  might  know  by  what  means  and  by  whose 
fault  his  authority  had  been  so  highly  abused  as 

•  Rnshmntk. 


to  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  assistance  of  Ihtt 
rebellion  which  he  so  much  detested  and  abhorred. 
Th^  Commons  instantly  replied  that  they  acknow. 
lodged  that  the  said  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pym,  and  printed  by  their  order;  that  its  contents 
were  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  die  House,  which 
had  received  advertisements  concerning  several 
Irish  papists  and  others  who  had  obtained  his 
majesty's  immediate  warrant  for  their  passing  into 
Ireland  since  the  orders  issued  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  that  they  had  been  informed  those 
men  had  since  joined  the  rebels  and  become  com- 
manders amongst  them.    The  Commons  added, 
that  others  had  been  stayed,  and  were  yet  in  safe 
custody,  particularly  the  Lord  Del  via  and  some 
other  persona  in  his  company,  including,  aswu 
thought,  a  priest ;  one  Colonel  Butler,  brother  to 
the  Lord  Minyard,  now  in  rebellion  j  Sir  Geoi^ 
Hamilton,  a  known  papist,  like  the  rest ;  and  a 
son  of  Ijord  Nettersfield,  whose  father  and  brother 
were  both  in  rebellion.    "  We,  your  most  feithfiil 
subjects,"   said  the  Commons,  "  are  very  sony 
that  the  extreme  caution  which  your  majesty  hath 
used  hath  been  so  ill  seconded  by  the  diligence 
and  faithfulness  of  your  ministers,  and  that  your 
royal  authority  should  be  so  highly  abused,  al- 
though, as  it  was  expressed  in  that  speech  by  Mr. 
Pym,  we  believe  it  was  by  the  procurement  of 
some  evil  instruments  too  near  your  royal  person, 
without  your  majesty's  knowledge  and  intention." 
And,  in  the  end,  the  Commons  called  up<Hi  Charles 
to  vindicate  his  honour  for  the  time  past,  and 
secure  his  kingdom  from  like  mischief  for  the 
time  to  come.     Charles  replied,  that  no  such  per- 
sons as  those  complained  of  had  passed  into  Ire- 
land with  his  warrant  or  privity ;  that  tha«  were 
not  grounds  enough  for  such  a  direct  and  positive 
affirmation  on  their  parts ;  that  Pym's  speech,  in 
respect  of  the  place  and  person,  and  its  being  now 
acknowledged  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  die 
House,  might  injure  his  majesty  in  the  affections 
of  many  of  his  good  subjects,  considering  the 
many  scandalous  pamphlets  imputii^  to  him  in 
like  manner  an  indifference  in  regard  to  that  re- 
bellion, so  horrid  and  odroiu  to  all  Christians. 
He  called  upon  them  to  name  the  persons  who, 
by  his  license,  had  passed  into  Ireland  to  join  the 
rebels ;  he  asked  them  again  to  re-examine  their 
evidence ;  and,  as  he  was  confident  they  could  never 
prove  what  they  had  asserted,  [he  trusted  they 
would  publish  such  a  declaration  as  might  dis- 
cover their  mistake  and  exculpate  his  majesty, 
who,  from  his  soul,  was  resolved  to  discharge  his 
duty  for  the  relief  of  his  poor  Protestant  subjects 
in  Ireland.     It  was  true,  he  said,  he  had  given  his 
warrants  to  Colonel  Buder  and  the  [son  of  Lord 
Nettersfield ;  but  this  was  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  long,  as  he  thought,  before  the  order  of 
the  parliament  for  closing  the  ports.     Butler,  he 
said,  was  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  a  good 
Protestant ;  and,  to  his  majesty's  knowled^  uieie 
was  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  son  of  L«rd  Net- 
tersfield.   As  for  the  others,  he  said  it  might  be 
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they  had  obtained  wamnta  from  him  «ince  the 
order  of  the  two  Houses  ;  but  he  assured  the  par- 
liamentl  that  he  had  no  intimation  of  any  such 
order  till  their  arrest  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  the 
last  he  had  licensed  to  pass  into  Ireland.  He  had 
examined  his  own  memory,  and  the  notes  of  his 
secretaries,  to  find  what  other  warrants  had  been 
granted,  but  could  find  none  for  Irish,  except  to 
the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  two  of  his  servants, 
and  to  one  Walter  Tyrrell,  a  poor  man,  none  of 
whom,  he  was  assured,  were  with  the  rebels.  It 
might  be  that  the  persons  named  by  the  Commons 
were  papists;  but  the  local  government  of  Ireland, 
whose  letters  were  not  disapproved  by  the  parlia- 
ment here,  had  thought  fit  to  arm  several  Catholic 
noblemen  of  the  pale,  who  had  made  professions 
of  their  loyalty,  and  therefore  he  could  not  ima- 
gine it  unsafe  to  give  licenses  to  some  few,  who, 
thoQgh  papists,  professed  due  allegiance.  The 
Commons  rejoin«i  that  it  was  notorious,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  that  many  priests,  Jesuits, 
and  popish  commanders  had  passed  over  to  the 
latter  country  ;  that  Colonel  Butler,  who  had  been 
opportunely  stayed,  was  expected  and  much  desired 
by  the  rebels,  who  for  a  long  time  kept  a  regiment 
to  be  commanded  by  him ;  that  the  colonel's 
brother  was  general  of  the  rebels  in  Munster  j  that 
the  colonel's  friend  and  travelling  companion,  one 
Captain  Sutton,  had  actually  got  over  to  Ireland, 
and  obtained  the  place  of  a  colonel  among  the 
rebels ;  that  all  the  sons  of  Lord  Nettersfield  were 
dangennis  persons,  papists  bred  in  the  wars  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  one  of  them 
lately  become  a  Jesuit;  that  two  of  these,  the 
Jesuit  and  a  soldier,  had  passed  into  Ireland  by 
virtue  of  his  majesty's  warrant,  as  they  had  cause 
to  believe.  They  hinted  that  a  warrant  made  for 
<me  or  two  might,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  enemy, 
be  extended  to  many ;  that  warrants  might  have 
been  obtained  without  the  king's  knowing  of  them 
or  being  fully  aware  of  their  intention ;  and  they 
hoped  that  all  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that,  as  they  had  some  cause  to  give  credit 
to  the  information  they  received,  so  they  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  ill  use  of  it  to  his  majes- 
ty's dishonour,  but  imputed  the  blame  to  his 
ministers.  This  exchange  of  messages  was  pro- 
longed for  many  weeks.  It  ended  (at  the  end  of 
March,  when  Charles  was  at  York)  by  the  king's 
declaring  that  he  should  expect  the  House  of 
Commons  to  publish  a  declaration  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  that  his  majesty  had  been  very 
cautious  in  giving  passes,  and  that  his  ministers 
had  not  abused  his  trust  by  granting  surreptitious 
warrants ;  and  on  the  other  side,  by  the  Commons 
porsisting  in  their  disbelief  of  all  his  protestations. 
We  believe  that  in  some  respects  their  suspicions 
were  unfounded  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  with 
all  the  evidence  we  have  before  us,  which  is  pro- 
bably more  than  what  was  b  the  hands  of  the 
Connnaiis,  to  separate  Charles's  dislike  of  the  mon- 
strous massacre  by  the  infuriated  papists,  from 
his  hopes  and  designs  of  sb-engthening  himself  by 


Irish  means;  and  there  were  indispatably  con- 
stantly recurring  circumstances  which  tended  to 
keep  alive  all  kbds  of  jealousies  and  alarms, 
particularly  in  a  state  of  the  public  mind  which 
had  long  ceased  to  respect  the  royal  word  in  any- 
thing. 

A  few  days  after  Lord  Digby's  escape,  a  packet, 
addressed  by  his  lordship  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Lewis  Dives,  was  intercepted  and  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons.*  A  letter  for  the  queen  in- 
dosed  in  the  packet  was  opened  and  read  with 
just  as  little  ceremony.  In  the  letter  Digby  said, 
"  If  the  king  betake  himself  to  a  safe  place,  where 
he  may  avow  and  protect  his  servants  (from  rage 
I  mean,  and  violence,  for  from  justice  I  will  never 
implore  it),  I  shall  then  live  in  impatience  and 
misery  till  I  wait  upon  you.  But  if,  after  all  he 
hath  done  of  late,  he  shall  betake  himself  to  the 
easiest  and  compliantest  ways  of  accommodation, 
I  am  confident  that  then  I  shall  serve  him  more 
by  my  absence  than  by  all  my  industry."  At  the 
very  opening  of  this  letter  was  an  offer  to  corre- 
spond with  the  queen  in  ciphers,  and  to  do  service 
abroad,  ibr  which  the  king's  instructions  were  de- 
sired. The  Commons  were  naturally  thrown  into 
a  great  heat  by  the  strain  in  which  their  proceed- 
ings were  now  spoken  of  by  one  who,  like  Strafibrd, 
had  formerly  been  among  the  most  zealous  assertera 
of  popular  nghts.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  intercepted  letters,  and,  with  little 
loss  of  time,  both  Houses  joined  in  the  following 
representation  to  his  most  grHcious  majesty: 
"Most  gracious  sovereign,  your  majesty's  most 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  tne  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  parliament,  have  received  your  message 
sent  at  the  instance  of  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
upon  consideration  thereof,  to  our  great  joy  and 
content,  find  therein  clear  expressions  of  grace  and 
favour  from  both  your  majesties,  for  which  we  re- 
turn our  roost  humble  thanks,  and  have  here- 
withal  sent  the  transcript  of  that  letter  required  by 
your  majesty,  as  likewise  of  two  other  liters  di- 
rected to  Master  Secretary  Nicholas  and  Sir  Lewis 
Dives,  all  which  were  lirought  to  us  under  one 
cover,  indorsed  to  Mr.  Secretary,  with  information 
that  they  were  written  by  the  Lord  Digby ;  who, 
being  a  person  fled  from  the  justice  of  parliament, 
and  one  who  had  given  many  evidences  of  dis- 
affection to  the  public  good,  we  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  open  the  two  former ;  and  finding  sundry 
expressions  in  them  full  of  asperity  and  malignity 
to  the  parliament,  we  thought  it  very  probable  that 
the  like  might  be  contained  in  that  to  her  majesty, 
and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  her  majesty, 
and  dangerous  to  the  kingdom,  if  it  should  not  be 
opened,  wherein  we  were  not  a  whit  deceived,  as 
your  majesty  may  conceive  by  the  contents  thereof. 
And  although  we  cannot  but  be  very  sensible  of 
the  great  dishonoxir  therein  done  to  your  majesties, 

•  AcnrdlnK  to  Clanndon,  Digby'i  IrUer  wu  brought  to  the 
Hook  or  Commoiu  by  the  treicbery  of  the  penon  to  wnow  cite  it 
wu  entrusted  for  eoDvejniM*.  We  learn  frou  Buahworth  thai,  be- 
side* writing  to  Dives,  Diglv  alao  wrote  to  Secretory  Nicholas,  who 
was  now  trusted  with  must  <i  die  secret  {ilans  of  the  court. 
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and  the  malicknu  endeavoun  of  fomenting  and 
increasing  the  jealousies  betwixt  your  majesty  and 
your  people,  yet  we  are  far  from  reflecting  any- 
thing  upon  tiie  queen,  or  expecting  any  satisfaction 
from  her  majesty,  but  impute  all  to  the  bold  and 
envenomed  spirit  of  the  man;  only  we  most 
earnestly  beseech  your  majesty  to  persuade  the 
queen  that  she  will  not  vouchsafe  any  countenance 
to  or  correspondence  with  the  Lord  l)igby,  or  any 
other  the  fugitives  or  traitors,  whose  offences  now 
depend  imder  the  examination  and  judgment  of 
parliament;  which  we  assure  ourselves  will  be 
very  effectual  to  further  the  removal  of  all  jea- 
lousies  and  discontents  betwixt  your  majesty  and 
your  people,  and  the  settling  the  great  affairs  of 
your  majesty  and  the  kingdom  in  an  assured  state 
and  condition  of  honour,  safety,  and  prosperity." 

This  was  worse  than  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  court.  Nor  did  the  parliament  stop  here :  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  drew  up  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  Lord  Digby.  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  never  was  the  heroine  that  some  have 
delighted  to  picture  her,  who  in  no  particular  of 
her  life  showed  any  high-mindedness,  was  terrified 
almost  out  of  her  senses  by  the  notion  that  the 
Commons  meant  to  impeach  her,  and  self-preserva- 
tion, and  wounded  pride,  and  an  indefinite  hope  of 
doing  great  things  against  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land among  the  absolute  princes  on  the  continent, 
all  prompted  her  to  he  gone.  Both  Houses  inti- 
mated to  her  through  the  Earl  of  Newport  and  the 
Lord  Seymour,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
fears  they  were  aware  she  entertained  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commons  to  accuse  her  of  high  treason. 
She  replied  that  she  had,  indeed,  heard  a  general 
report  of  an  accusation  intended  against  her,  but 
that  having  seen  no  articles  in  writing,  she  gave 
litde  credit  to  such  rumours,  and  would  now  give 
less,  as  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  assure 
her  that  they  had  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
any  such  proceeding.  But  there  was  now  an  ex- 
cellent pretext  for  Henrietta  Maria's  departure. 
In  the  midst  of  this  unhappy  turmoil  with  his 
parliament,  Charles  had  married  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  youug  Prince  of  Orange,  and  it 
seemed  proper  and  expedient  that  the  yoimg  lady 
should  be  conducted  by  her  mother  to  her  betrothed 
husband.  The  king  readily  entered  into  the 
.scheme  of  this  journey,  but  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  parliament.  He  therefore 
acquainted  both  Houses  with  the  matter ;  and,  as 
neither  of  them  raised  any  very  strong  opposition, 
the  royal  party  got  ready  for  the  coast,  Charles 
resolving  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Dover. 
The  plate  of  the  queen's  chamber  was  melted 
down  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  the 
whole  of  the  crown  jewels  were  secretly  packed  up 
to  be  converted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  into 
arms  and  gunpowder.  On  the  9th  of  February 
Charles,  with  his  wife  and  children,  came  back 
from  Windsor  to  Hampton  Court ;  on  the  10th  he 
proceeded  to  Greenwich ;  on  the  morrow  to  Ro 
cheater,  and  so  by  slow  stages  to  Dover,  where  the 


queen  and  princess  embarked  for  Holland  on  the 
23rd  of  February.* 

While  he  was  yet  at  Canterbury,  and  bis  wife 
with  him,  Charles's  assent  was  demanded  to  two 
hills  which  the  Commons  h  ad  got  carried  through  the 
Lords ;  the  one  was  to  take  away  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  in  parliament,  and  to  remove  them  and  all 
others  in  holy  orders  from  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion and  oEBces  whatsoever ;  the  other  for  pressing 
of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  Ireland.  The  latter, 
after  reciting  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  ntme 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ought  to  be  impressed  or 
compelled  to  go  out  of  their  country  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  except  in  urgent  necessity  or  in  case  of 
their  being  bound  by  tenure  of  their  lands,  enacted 
that,  for  the  prevention  of  the  plots  and  conspi- 
racies in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  also  in  that 
of  England,  it  should  be  lawful,  from  the  1st  of 
December,  1641,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1642, 
for  the  justices,  &c.,  to  raise  as  many  men,  by  im- 
press, for  soldiers,  gunners,  and  chirurgeons,  as 
might  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  and  bolh 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Charles  passed  the  two 
bills,  and,  in  a  message  to  both  Houses,  said  he 
felt  assured  that  his  so  doing  (the  bill  about  the 
bishops  he  had  formerly  declared  he  would  die 
rather  than  pass)  would  convince  them  that  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  his 
kingdom.  He  then  spoke  of  his  zeal  for  executing 
the  penal  statutes^against  recusants ;'  of  his  deter- 
mination to  banish  by  proclamation  all  Romish 
priests  within  twenty  days;  of  his  readiness  to 
refer  all  matters  concerning  the  troubles  likely  to 
arise  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  about  the  govern- 
ment and  Liturgy  of  the  church  to  the  sole  consi- 
deration of  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament  He 
desired  that  they  would  not  press  him  to  any 
single  act  on  his  part,  till  the  whole  church  system 
should  be  so  digested  and  settied  by  both  Houses, 
that  he  might  clearly  see  what  was  fit  to  be  left,  as 
well  as  what  was  fit  to  be  taken  away.  But  of  the 
bishops,  whose  political  existence  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  passing  of  the  first  of  these  two  acts, 
— of  Laud,  who  lay  in  the  Tower  uncertain  of  his 
fate, — Charles  breathed  not  a  syllable.  And,  from 
his  promptness  in  passing  the  Bill,  and  his  un- 
murmuring silence  upon  it,  all  thinking  men  con- 
cluded that  he  was  acting  with  mental  reservation, 
and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  declaring 
that  bill  and  others  null  and  void,  and  his  con- 
sent as  a  painful  but  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
present  violence  and  strength  of  the  parliament, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
do  BO.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  however,  pro- 
fessed to  acknowledge,  with  much  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, his  majesty's  grace  and  favour  in  giving 
his  royal  assent  to  these  two  bills.  But  on  the 
morrow  a  committee  of  the  Lords,  appointed  to 
discover  and  prevent  evil  counsellors  about  his 
majesty,  passed  several  stinging  votes,  which  were 
all  reported  to  the  Commons.  They  proposed 
that  aU  privy  counsellors  and  great  officers  of  state, 

*  Rubworth.— H«7.— Clmiendon. 
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except  such  as  held  their  places  by  inheritance, 
shoQld  be  removed,  and  that  none  should  be 
received  into  those  places  but  such  as  should  be 
recommended  by  the  humble  advice  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament;  that  Endymion  Porter,  William 
Murray,  Sir  John  Winter,  and  others,  should  be 
removed  for  ever  from  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
queen.  On  the  next  day  the  House  of  Commons 
suggested  new  modes  of  raising  money  for  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  grandly  proposing  to  apply  to 
that  purpose  a  milUon  of  money — the  first  time, 
we  believe,  that  so  large  a  sum  was  ever  mentioned 
in  a  parliamentary  estimate.  On  the  1  Ith  of  Feb- 
ruary they  went  into  committee  on  a  bill  for  the 
suppressing  of  innovations  in  the  church,  for  the 
abolishiug  of  superstitious  and  scandalous  minis- 
ters, and  all  idolatrous  practices,  for  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  called  Sunday,  and  for 
the  settling  of  preaching  and  preachers.  By  these 
and  the  like  proceedings  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
people  was  kept  warm  and  active,  and  the  peti- 
tions and  addresses  of  the  masses  in  town  and 
cotmtry  encouraged  the  Commons  by  the  agree- 
able consciousness  of  their  own  power. 

But  there  was  another  bill  which  the  Commons 
had  at  hearty  and  which  Charles  was  resolute  not 
to  pass,  wishing,  however,  it  should  seem,  to  get 
the  queen  safely  out  of  the  country  before  he 
should  declare  this  resolution.  The  Commons 
felt  that  they  could  never  be  safe  until  they  had 
the  whole  power  of  the  sword  in  their  own  hands. 
It  was  undeniably  Charles's  attempt  to  seize  the 
five  members,  which-  induced  them  to  insist  per- 
emptorily upon  vesting  the  command  of  the  militia 
in  ofBcers  of  their  own  choice  and  nomination. 
There  had  been  a  strong  tendency  this  way  before : 
for  example,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1641,  upon  the 
discovery  of  Percy's  and  Jermyn's  conspiracy  to 
ride  over  the  parliament  with  the  army  of  the 
north,  an  order  was  made  that  the  members  of 
each  county,  &c.,  should  meet  to  consider  in  what 
state  the  places  for  which  they  served  were  in 
respect  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  whether  the 
deputy-lieutenanta  and  lord-lieutenants  were  per- 
sons well  affected  to  religion  and  the  public  peace; 
and  the  members  were  tlso  to  present  the  names  of 
these  lord-lieutenants,  &c.,  to  the  House,  and  to 
report  who  were  the  governors  of  the  forts,  and 
castles  in  their  respective  counties.*  On  the  7th 
of  December,  1641,  when  the  storm  was  thicken- 
ing and  the  whole  atmosphere  overcast  by  the 
horrors  from  Ireland,  Hazlerig  brought  in  a  bill 
for  appointing  certain  persons,  whose  names  were 
left  in  blank,  to  the  ofiBces  of  lords-ffeneral  of  all 
the  forces  within  England  and  Wales,  and  lord- 
admiral  of  England.  The  bill,  however,  was  laid 
aside,  and  a  new  plan  devised,  it  being  ordered,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  Monday  next, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom. That  Monday — that  black  Monday— was 
the  day  on  which  Chules  sent  his  first  message  by 

*  Oomnioiu'  Jounub. 


the  attorney-general  Herbert  about  Lord  Kira- 
bolton  and  the  five  members.  On  Jainiary  the 
13th,  of  the  present  year,  1642,  the  second  day  after 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Commons  from  the 
city,  a  declaration,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
passed  for  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, by  which  all  officers,  magistrates,  &c.,  were 
enjoined  to  take  care  that  no  soldiers  should  be 
raised,  nor  any  castles  or  arms  given  up  without 
his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  to  both  Houses  of 
parliament.  The  Lords  at  first  refused  to  concur 
in  this  declaration  ;*  but  when  the  danger  thick- 
ened, their  lordships  changed  their  minds,  and 
only  a  few  days  after  their  refusal  (on  February 
the  16th)  they  resolved  to  go  along  with  the  other 
House.  This  ordinance  concerning  the  militia, 
however,  had  not  even  been  carried  through  the 
Lower  House  without  opposition,  for  while  the 
majority  maintained  that  the  power  of  the  militia 
Was  not  in  the  king  but  solely  in  the  parliament 
(and  that  if  the  king  refused  to  order  the  same 
according  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  they 
might  then  lawfully  do  it  without  him) ;  the  mi- 
nority insisted  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was 
solely  in  the  king,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  him, 
and  that  the  parliament  never  did  or  ought  to 
meddle  with  it.  Whitelock  gave  it  as  his  humble 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  neither  in 
the  king  alone  nor  in  the  parliament  alone;  but  if 
anywhere  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  was  in  the  king 
and  parliament  both  consenting  together.  H  e  after- 
wards said  that  he  could  not  join  in  advice  with 
those  who  wished  to  settle  the  militia  of  themselves 
without  the  king,  but  rather  went  with  those  who 
moved  that  they  should  again  petition  his  majesty 
that  the  militia  might  be  settled  in  such  hands  as 
both  he  and  his  parliament  might  agree  upon  to 
trust,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  care- 
ful to  keep  the  sword  sheathed  than  to  draw  it. 
But  this  proposition  was  about  the  most  impracti- 
cable that  could  be  made ;  for  those  whom  the 
king  trusted  the  parliament  distrusted,  and  those 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parliament  were 
objects  of  hatred  and  disgust  to  the  king.  In  fact, 
the  entire  business  was  now  in  such  a  state  that 
the  appeal  to  the  sword  was  inevitable,  and,  con- 
stitutionally or  unconstitutionally,  parliament  de- 
termined not  to  resign  the  command  of  troops  who 
might  be  on  the  very  morrow  employed  against 
them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  place  the  com- 
mand of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
they  could  both  trust  and  control,  and  they  no- 
minated in  their  bill  the  lord-lieutenants  of  all  the 
counties,  who  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  irremovable  by 
the  king  for  two  years.  This  was  an  open  death- 
blow to  the  prerogative,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 

*  ThIitT'two  pr*n  ileeliind  that  the  demaml  of  Uie  CuwiauM 
wu  rmonabla  and  ntetmtj,  and  protMted  againit  the  vota  by 
which  their  lordihipa  rrjeeted  the  declaration  about  the  railiiia. 
Thete  proteftinf(  peers  were  Eisex,  Warwick,  Pembroke.  Holland, 
Sumlbrd,  Bedlbnl  Leieeeter,  Clare,  Uneoln,  Saram,  Boltafbroke, 


Fetertaoroagh,  Thanat,  Natliugham,  Save  and  Srla,  t^mwav,  Paget, 
KImhnltoii,  Hrooke,  Robert!,  North,  Wharton,  St.  John,  Speneer, 
Newnham,  WUIoughby,  Bmce,  Dasrea,  Howaid  do  Bieriek,  Onj  de 


Wetk,  Cbaadoa,  Hantdoa. 
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ceiTe  by  ■what  other  fence  the  members  of  that 
parliament  could  have  secured  their  existence,  or 
guaranteed  for  a  week  the  many  great  and  many 
good  things  they  had  obtained  for  the  nation.* 

The  Militia  Bill  was  tendered  to  Charles  on  the 
19th  or] 20th  of  February:  he  was  then  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  the  queen  had  not  yet  got  off. 
On  the  21st  the  Lord  Stamford  reported  to  the 
House  of  Peers  the  king's  answer  to  their  pet;^tion 
respecting  the  ordering  of  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was,  that  this  being  a  business  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  for  the  kingdom  in 
general,  but  also  fur  his  majesty's  regal  authority, 
he  thought  it  most  necessary  to  take  some  time  to 
advise  mereupon,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
promise  a  positive  answer  until  he  should  return, 
which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
put  his  dearest  consort  the  queen,  and  his  dear 
daughter  the  Princess  Mary,  on  board.  When 
this  mess^e  was  brought  down  to  the  Commons, 
though  it  fell  fiir  short  of  an  absolute  refusal  (and 
that,  we  beUeve,  solely  because  the  queen  was  not 
safely  o£F),  it  excited  great  discontent,  and  led  to 
the  immediate  drawing  up  of  another  petition  more 
energetic  than  its  predecessor.  The  Lords  joined 
in  this  petition,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  two  members  of  the 
IjDwer  House.  Charles  was  told  that  they  had, 
with  a  great  deal  of  grief,  received  his  last  answer ; 
that  his  majesty,  by  a  gracious  message  formerly 
sent  unto  them,  had  been  pleased  to  promise  that 
the  militia  should  be  put  into  sacli  hands  as 
parliament  should  approve  of  or  recommend  unto 
him,  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  time  of 
tiieir  continuance  being  declared ;  that  after  that 
was  done,  and  the  honourable  persons  who  should 
hold  the  command  nominated  by  both  Houses,  his 
majesty  nevertheless  waa  now  deferring  his  re- 
solution to  a  longer  and  very  uncertain  time,  which 
delay,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  dangers  and  dis- 
tractions, was  as  unsatisiactory  as  an  absolute 
denial ;  that  they  once  again  besought  him  to  give 
them  such  an  answer  [as  might  raise  in  them  a 
confidence  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
practices  of  those  who  were  thirsting  Mler  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom;  that  nothing  but  the  instant 
granting  of  their  humble  petition  could  enable 
diem  to  suppress  the  rebelhon  in  Ireland,  or  secure 
themselves ;  and  that  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man  enjoined  them  to  put  thia  bill  in  execution,  as 
several  counties  by  their  daily  petitions  had  desired 
them  to  do,  and  iu  tome  places  were  beginning 
already  to  do  it  of  themselves.f  Charles  was  now 
less  courteous  than  before,  for  by  the  time  this 
petition  was  presented,  the  queen  was  on  ship- 


*  Clarendon  himielf  sayi,  that  Cliarlei'a  violent  proceediDm  in  the 
eu*  of  the  five  memberi  uaiU  the  HoiMe  feel  that  tliejr  had  do  teeurity 
except  in  this  miiitia  l3ili.  "  When  tliia  tuii  had  been  witli  mocb  ado 
aocepted,  and  first  read,  there  were  few  men  wlio  imagined  it  would 
ever  leeeive  fnrtlier  countenance  {  but  now  there  were  very  few  who 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  very  neceaaar^  provision  lur  tlie  peace  and 
•afely  ot  the  Itiagdom.  So  great  an  impraaeion  had  the  late  pro- 
cMdinga  made  upon  them  that,  with  littU  OBpoiitioo,  It  fused  tba 
Ckimmons,  and  wa*  sent  up  to  tite  Loids."— Hut, 

t  Pail.  HUl. 


board.*  On  the  day  on  which  she  sailed,  &e 
23rd  of  February,  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  fctter 
to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  produced  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  several  other  peers  affirmed 
that  they  had  received  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
same  effect ;  whereupon  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  ill  counsds  had  been  given 
to  his  majesty,  &c.  On  the  25th  Charles  returned 
to  Canterbury,  and  sent  orders  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  meet  him  at  Greenwich.  This 
order  was  instantly  communicated  to  parliament, 
apparently  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  young  prince.  Both  Houses  joined 
in  a  message,  representing  that  it  was  their  humble 
desire  that  the  prince  might  not  be  removed  from 
Hampton  CourC  and  that  for  these  reasons; — ^that 
they  had  conceived  that  the  prince  was  to  stay  at 
Hampton  Court  until  his  majesty's  return;  that 
the  Lord  Marquess  of  Hertford,  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  be  governor  of  the  prince,  and  approved 
of  and  commanded  by  the  parliament  to  give  his 
personal  attendance  on  the  prince,  was  now  so 
indisposed  in  his  health  that  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  prince  to  any  other  place  ;  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  prince  at  this  time  might  be  a  cause 
to  promote  jealousies  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of  his 
majesty's  good  subjects,  which  they  conceived  it 
very  necessary  to  avoid.  To  this  Charles  answered, 
that  the  prince's  going  to  meet  him  at  Greenwich 
was  no  way  contrary  to  his  former  intention, — that 
he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  iudispoeition  of 
the  marquess, — and  that,  as  for  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies spoken  of,  he  knew  not  what  answer  to 
give,  not  being  able  to  imagine  from  what  grounds 
they  proceeded.  In  the  mean  time  Hertford,  who 
had  got  as  suddenly  well  as  he  had  fallen  sick, 
had  been  at  Gh«enwich,  and,  in  defiance  of  parlia- 
ment, had  put  the  young  prince  into  his  father's 
hands.  On  Sunday  the  27th  of  February,  some 
of  the  lords  were  sent  to  Greenwich  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  prince  back  to  London ;  but  the  king 
told  them  haughtily,  that  he  would  take  charge  of 
the  prince  himself,  and  carry  him  along  with  him 
whenever  he  went,  repeating  that  he  knew  not  the 
grounds  of  such  fears  and  suspicions.  Charles 
then  moved  from  Greenwich  to  Theobalds,  being 
now,  as  he  conceived,  ready  for  a  longer  journey. 
He  was  followed  to  Theobalds  by  an  urgent  pe- 
tition of  both  Houses,  entreating  him  to  yield  the 
point  about  the  militia,  and  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  not  they  should  be  compelled,  and  were  re- 

*  His  anawcr,  nraally  called  the  hinc'a  final  answer,  was  Ml 
received  in  parliament  till  the  38th  of  February.  In  it  Charles 
referred  at  some  length  to  his  mad  attempt  to  seize  in  person  the  five 
memiwrs,  aitd  laixiur«d  to  cxense  his  conduct  in  that  particular.  He 
said,  "  For  the  twrsons  nominated  to  be  lieateoants  of  the  several 
counties  of  Bneland  and  Wales,  his  majesty  is  eoutented  to  allow 
that  rcoommendation ;  only  eonceming  tlie  city  ot  London,  and  saoh 
other  corporations  as,  by  ancient  charters,  have  granted  nuto  them 
the  power  of  the  militia,  his  majesty  doth  not  conceive  that  it  eaa 
stand  with  iustice  or  policy  to  alter  their  government  in  that  par. 
ticuiar.  (He  was  suspected  at  that  very  moment  of  a  design  otgli* 
ting  the  train  bands  of  the  eity  of  London  at  hte  dispoaal.)  ...  As 
to  the  time  desired  fur  tile  coatinuance  of  the  powers  to  be  granted, 
his  majesty  givvth  this  answer;  that  be  cannot  eonsent  to  divest 
hinsaU  of  the'  Juat  power  which  God  and  the  laws  of  thte  kingdnm 
have  placed  In  him  for  the  defence  of  his  people,  and  to  pot  it  ictA 
the  handu  of  others  for  any  IndtflBite  lime." 
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solved,  to  take  that  matter  into  their  own  haodi 
for  the  safety  of  the  Idngdom.     They  moreover  be* 
aoagfat  him  to  return  to  his  capital  and  parliament, 
and  not  to  remove  the  young  prince  to  a  distance 
from  them.    **'And  they  beseech  your  majesty," 
continued  this  petition,  "  to  be  informed  by  them, 
that,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  power  of 
raising,  ordering,  and  disposing  the  militia,  within 
any  city,  town,  or  other  place,  cannot  be  granted 
to  any  corpcx^tioB,  by  charter  or  otherwise,  without 
the  authority  and  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common 
danger  have  therein  done  nothing  but  according  to 
the  declaration  and  direction  of  both  Houses,  and 
what  is  justifiable  by  all  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom."   This  was  plain  speaking.     Charles  alto 
thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  him  to 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  language.    He  said  hastily, 
"  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message  that  I 
know  nut  what  to  answer.     You  speak  of  jea- 
lousies and  fears :  lay  your  hands  to  your  hearts 
and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  ma^  not  likewise  be 
disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and,  if  so,  I 
assure  you  this  message  hath  nothing  lessened 
them.     For  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it 
before  I  sent  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured 
that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice  or 
reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  th^  I 
shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point     For  my  residence 
near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be  so  safe  and  honour- 
able that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent  myself  from 
Whitehall;  ask  yourselves  whetho-  I  have  not 
For  my  son,  I  shall  take  that  care  of  him  which 
shall  justify  me  to  God  as  a  father,  and  to  my 
dominions  as  a  king.    To  conclude :  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  have  no  thought  but  of 
peace  and  justice  to  my  people,  which  I  shall,  by 
all  fair  means,  seek  to  preserve  and  maintain,  re- 
lying upon  the  goodness  and  providence  of  God  for 
the  preservation  of  m3f8elf  and  rights."*    As  soon 
as  this  answer  from  Theobalds  was  made  known 
in  the  House,  the  Commons  resolved  thi^  the 
kingdom  should  be  forthwith  put  into  a  posture  of 
defence  by  authority  of  parliament  alone ;  and  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  de- 
claration laying  down  the  just  causes  of  their  fears 
and  jealousies,  to  clear  their  House  from  any  jea- 
lousies conceived  of  it,  and  to  consider  and  de- 
dare  their  opinion  as  to  all  matters  that  might 
arise  oat  of  this  crisis.    Then  the  Commons  de- 
manded a  oonfierence  with  the  Lords,  and  invited 
them  to  join  in  these  their  resolutions.    The  first 
resolution  about  putting  the  kingdom  on  its  de- 
fence was  carried  in  the  Upper  House,  but  not  till 
after  a  serious  debate,  nor  without  some  protests; 
the  second  rescdution  was  adopted  unanimously. 
Instantly  an  order  was  issued  by  the  two  Houses 
for  fitting  out  the  entire  fleet,  and  for  putting  it 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who  was 
instmcted  to  see  all  the  royal  ships  rigged  and 
•ImhmtUi. 


put  in  readiness,  and  to  make  known  to  all  mer- 
chants, masters,  and  owners  of  trading-vessels, 
that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  king 
and  parliament  if  they  likewise  would  cause  all 
their  ships  to  be  rigged  and  equipped,  so  that  they 
might  put  to  sea  at  the  shortest  notice.     Both 
Lords  and  Commons  then  adjourned  for  two  days 
to  give  time  for  their  joint  committee  to  meet  at 
Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  and  there  prepare  other 
matters.     On  the  5th  of  March  the  f<»Tner  militia 
ordinance  was  read  again  in  the  Lords ;  but  this 
time  the  king's  name  and  authority  were  wholly 
left  out,  and  the  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  lord- 
lieutenants  were  all  filled  up  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commons.    Many  of  these  lieutenants  of  counties 
who  were  to  have  the  comnumd  of  the  militia  were 
royalists, — nearly  all  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  attached  to  monarchy ;  but  then  there 
were  tnany  hated  names  in  the  list,  and  Charles 
was  convinced,  and  probably  upon  good  grounds, 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  majority  of 
them  would  lean  rather  to  the  parliament  than  to 
him.    He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  array  of  the 
aristocracy  would  have  been  against  him  in  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  old  despotism .   To  strengthen 
the  ordinance,  the  Commons  sent  up  to  the  other 
House  the  following  resolutioi» : — ^That  the  com- 
missions recently  granted  under  the  great  seal  for 
lieutenantcies  for  counties  were  ill^l  and  void ; 
that  such  commissions  should  be  all  called  in  and 
cancelled;  and  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
execute  any  such  power  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  accounted  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of   the   kingdom; — and  these    resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Lords  with  a  feeble  murmur  of 
dissent  from  three  voices.    After  this  the  Commons 
sent  up  their  famous  Declaration,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  linking  the 
king  and  the  court  with  the  Irish  rd)ellion  and 
massacre,  asserting  that  all  along  there  had  been  a 
plan  for  the  altermg  of  religion  and  breaking  the 
neck  of  parliament — that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  solicited  by  the  pope's  nuncio  to 
lend  his  majesty  8000  men,  to  help  to  maintain 
his  royalty  against  the  parliament ;  and,  in  the  end, 
inviting  his  majesty  to  return  to  Whitehall,  and 
bring  the  prince  with  him,  as  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  removing  their  apprehoision.     The  Lords,  after 
some  debate,  resolved  that  they  agreed  with  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  declaration,  and  that  it 
sh(nild  be  sent  after  the  king.    But  fointeen  peers 
entered  their  names  as  dissenting  from  this  vote. 

The  king  had  removed  from  Theobalds  to  Royston 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  and,  on  the  Ith,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Royston  to  Newmarket,  many  persons 
joining  him  on  the  road.  On  the  9th  his  "re- 
volted courtiers,"  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Hol- 
land, were  after  him,  and  presented  at  Newcastle 
this  unreserved  declaration  of  the  parliament.  Hol- 
land, it  appears,  the  man  who  had  formerly  been 
the  queen's  favourite,  read  the  provoking  paper. 
When  he  came  to  the  passages  which  related  to 
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the  royal  warraniU  granted  to  the  two  fugitiTes 
from  parliament,  the  Lord  Digby  and  Mr.  Jennyn, 
Charles  interrupted  him  by  crying,    "  That  is 
false !"  and  when  Hqlland  went  on  and  toached 
again  upon  the  aami  sabject,  his  majesty  ex- 
claimed, "'Tis  a  lie!"    He  said  that  it  was  a 
high  thing  to  tax  a  king  with  breach  of  promise  ; 
that,  for  this  declaration,  he  could  not  nave  be- 
lieved the  parliament  would  have  sent  liim  such  a 
paper  if  he  had  not  seen  it  brought  by  such  per- 
sons of  honour.    "  I  am  sorry  for  the  parliament," 
continued  he,  "  but  am  glad  I  have  it  (the  de- 
claration), for  by  that  I  doubt  not  to  satisfy  my 
people.     Ye  speak  of  ill  counsels,  but  I  am  con- 
fident the  parliament  hath  had  worse  information 
than  I  have  had  counsels."    He  then  asked  them 
what  he  had  denied  the  parliament.     The  Earl  of 
Holland  instanced  the  militia.     "That  was  no 
bill,"  cried  the  king.    "  But  it  is  a  necessary  re- 
quest at  this  time,"  said  Holland.    "But  I  have 
not  denied  it  yet,"  retorted  Charles.     On  the 
following  day  the  king  delivered  his  deliberate 
answer  to  the  declaration.     Holland  read  it,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  return 
to  his  capital.     "  I  would,"  said  Charles,  "  you 
had  given  me  cause,  but  I  am  sure  this  declaration 
is  not  the  way  to  lead  me  to  it.  *  In  all  Aristotle's 
rhetoric  there  is  no  such  argument  of  persuasion  as 
this."    Then  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  told  him  that 
the  parliament  had  humbly  besought  his  majesty 
to  come  near  them.    "  I  have  learnt  by  their  de- 
claration," said  Charles,    "  that  these  words  are 
not  enough."     Pembroke    then    entreated  him 
clearly  to  express  what  he  would  have.     "  I  would 
whip  a  boy  m  Westminster  School,"  said  Charles, 
"who  could  not  tell  that  by  my  answer."    The 
king   was    coarsely    oracular,    and    inclined    to 
play  at  cross  purposes — that  wretched  game  which 
had  brought  him  to   his  present  straits.      Pre- 
sently he  told  the  messengers  of  parliament  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  if  they  thought  his 
answer  a  denial.     "  Then,"  said  Pembroke,  "  may 
not  the  militia  be  granted  as  desired  by  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  time?"    "  No,  by  God  !"  excUimed 
Charles,  "  not  for  an  hour.    You  have  asked  that 
of  me  that  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with 
which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children."* 
Charles  then  turned  to  Ireland,  saying,    "The 
business  of  Ireland  will  never  be  done  in  the  way 
that  you  are  in.    Four  hundred  will  never  do  that 
work ;  it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  ofi«.     If  I 
were  trusted  with  it,  I  would  pawn  my  head  to 

*  Il«»h«<w<li.— M«y  nya.  "  Th*  king  expre»«d  moch  iniUcDatloo 
wlinilM  reeairnl  tkii  mnaartnncr,  complnininK  of  thi-  nMoner  of 
iU  that  it  wu  only  u  anbraiding,  not  an  laviutino  or  pnmaalon  of 
Mm  to  Rtiirn  to  tut  parliamaQt  i  and  told  thrm,  that  In  all  Arisiotk'i 
rbctorio  then  vai  uo  luch  anpiment  of  peraiiulon :  and  that  he 
would  anawxT  It  in  aaotlin  dftclaratlan.  which,  vithia  a  tn  dayt 
•ittrr,  wat  drawn  op,  and  niibliihcd :  wherein,  wilh  drep  prutcma- 
tioni,  he  TindieatM  iho  ImtU  ofhii  religion,  and  jujtlOpi  hln  olhiT 
prucenlingt,  ik)nyia«  tboaa  waiiant>for  transporting  Moatrr  Jennyn 
and  otherOu  that  manner  which  lh»y  nige  ihem;  Uxei  them  w(ih 
Meir  neeallen  feart  and  uncertain  expnuioni  of  advertiwmenu 
ftora  Kome,  Venice,   Parii,  and  oHier    plaeei;    rrcim  tlie  many 

Eracioua  act!  which  he  had  already  paiwd  Ihia  parliament,  to  aatlafy 
!•  people;  and  proteata,  in  concIuiVm,  that  he  la  moat  deairoat  to 
teaide  near  hia  parliament,  and  would  immediately  return  tii  lAinuon, 
if  he  ooald  lee  or  he*i  of  any  proridom  made  fbt  hia  •eeurity." 


end  that  work ;  and  though  I  am  a  be^ar  myself 
by  God  I  can  find  money  for  that"     He  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  this  declaration  of  Parlia- 
ment was  stnmge  and  unexpected,  and  said  be 
would  take  time  to  answer,  particularly  concerning 
the  g^unds  of  theii  fears  and  jealousies.     "  In 
the  mean  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  must  t^  you 
that  I  radier  expected  a  vindication  for  the  impu- 
tation kid  on  me  in  Master  Pym's  speedi,than 
that  any  more  general  rumours  and  disoMHsea 
should  get  credit  with  you.    For  my  fears  and 
doubts,  I  did  not  think  Uiey  should  have  been  ao 
groundlees  or  trivial,  while  so  many    seditious 
pamphlets  and  sermons  are  looked  upon,  and  so 
great  tumults  are  ronembered,  unpunished,  unin- 
quired  into :  I  still  confess  my  fears,  and  call  God 
to  witness,  that  they  are  greater  for  the  true  Pro- 
testant profession,  my  people,  and  laws,  than  for 
my  own  rights  or  safety ;  though  I  must  tell  you, 
I  conceive  that  none  of  these  are  free  from  dagger. 
What  would  you  have?    Have  I  violated  your 
laws?     Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the 
ease  and  security  of  my  subjects  ?     I  do  not  ask 
you  what  you  have  done  for  me.     Have  any  of  my 
people  been  transported  with  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions ?     I  have  offered  as  free  and  goiend  a  par- 
don as  yourselves  can  desire.     All  Uiis  considered, 
there  is  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  this  nation, 
if  these  distractioDs  continue.     Goid  so  deal  with 
me  and  mine,  as  all  my  thoughts  and  intentions 
are  upright,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant profession,  aitd  for  the  observation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  laws  of  this  land;  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  and  assist  those  laws  for  my  pre- 
servation."      These  were  solemn  asseverations: 
nevertheless  at  that  very  moment,  the  queen  was 
selling  and  pawning  the  crown  jewels  of  England, 
in  order  to  pturchase  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
bring  in  a  foreign  army  upon  the  English  people.* 
There  was  truth  in  the  assertion  that  he  had 
passed  many  bills  for  the  ease  and  security  of  his 
subjects, — ^uiat  he  had  made  great  and  valuable 
concessions;  but  then,  unfortunately  for  him,  it 
was  equally  true — as  it  was  equally  well  known — 
that  he  had  yielded  later  than  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  only  in  the  face  of  a  power  rising  paramount 
to  his  own,— that,  as  long  as  he  could,  he  had 
proudly  and  scornfully  resisted  the  slightest  con- 
cession.    Could  such   a  prince  get  credit  for  a 
sudden  conversion  ?    The  thing  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  even  had  there  been  no  circumstances  to 
provoke  suspicion;    and  there  were  a  thousand 
such  circumstances.    Every  wind  that  blew  from 
the  continent  brought  reports  of  foreign  alliances 

*  *'  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  parliament  at  least  not  uosuspected 
(Ibr  it  was  usually  talked  among  the  people  of  that  tlaiaX  that  the 
queen,  when  abe  passed  into  Holland,  carried  with  ber  the  ctuwb 
jewels,  to  pawn  or  aell  there:  which,  if  ahedid,  they  could  not  be 
Ignorant  what  Iho  Intention  was,  or  what  the  eSbet  was  likely  to 
prove ;  Dor  could  it  be  unknown  to  them  how  unlawful  the  act  was, 
and  therelbre  bow  fli  to  he  prevented  ;  Ibr  they  Indicted  her  after- 
wards of  Ugh  lieasoo  for  that  feet,  and  were  able  to  1*11  the  •orld,  in 
a  declaration,  how  great  a  crime  it  b  in  a  king  himself  lo  make  away 
tlie  ornaments  of  the  crown,  and  in  particular  the  jew«1s  of  it  i  yea. 
in  such  kings  aa  did  It  only  tu  spend  or  give  away,  not  to  maiuala 
war  against  their  own  people,  liir  whose  preserraUon  not  only  tho 
but  whatsoeror  tliay  poaess,  wa*  Srst  beMowid  on  Ihem."— i/qf. 
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and  projected  invaaums.  The  fanatin  of  royal^ 
did  not  scrapie  to  aasert,  in  safe  places,  taat  a 
foreign  army  would  toaa  reduce  tola  rebelUottB 
people  to  a  proper  submiaaion  to  the  aoirn. 

At  the  same  tine  Chatles  edf;ed  away  to  the 
north-eaat,  towards  the  very  coast  which  had  been 
mentioned  as  the  spot  selected  for  the  landing  of 
the  invading  army.  On  the  14th  of  March  he 
went  irmn  Newmarket  to  Huntingdon,  whence  he 
dated  an  elaborate  messi^e  to  the  two  Houses,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Stamford.  In  this  message  he 
amounoed  to  them  that  he  intended  fixing  lus  re- 
sidence for  some  time  in  the  city  of  York.  He 
again  exculpated  himself  at  the  expense  of  parlia- 
ment; fbrrade  them  to  presume  upon  any  pre- 
tence to  settle  the  militia,  and  protested  that  all 
their  acts  to  which  he  was  no  party  would  and 
must  be  illegal  and  void.  Thereupon  it  was  voted 
by  both  Houses — **  1.  That  the  king's  absence  so 
far  remote  from  his  parliament  is  not  only  an  ob- 
struction, but  may  be  a  destruction,  to  the  afilmirs 
of  Ireland.  2.  That,  when  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Parliament  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  and  con- 
troverted, but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it 
should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament.  3.  That  they  which  advised 
the  king  to  absent  himself  from  the  parliament  are 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  justly  to 
be  suspected  as  favourers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land." On  the  same  day  (the  16th  of  March) 
the  Commons  voted  that  the  kingdom  had  been  of 
late,  aiid  still  was,  in  imminent  danger,  both  from 
enemies  abroad  and  from  faction  at  home ;  that,  in 
this  case  of  extreme  danger,  seeing  his  majesty's 
refusal,  the  ordinance  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses 
for  the  militia  ought  to  be  obeyed  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  such 
persons  as  should  be  nominated  to  take  the  com- 
mand should  execute  their  office  by  the  joint 
authority  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Lords  agreed ; 
and  the  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of 
counties  began  to  organise  the  militia.  On  the 
18th  of  March  Charles  was  at  Doncaster ;  on 
the  19th  at  York,  where  he  began  to  organise 
a  separate  government.  On  the  26th  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  Lord  Dungarvon,  and  Sir  Antony 
Ereby  arrived  at  York  to  present  to  him  the  par- 
liament's justification  of  their  late  declaration. 
This  document  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  by  resisting  the  militia  bill ;  told 
him  that  his  fears  and  doubts  were  unfounded ;  be- 
sought him  to  remember  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
parliament  consisted  of  many  continued  and  multi- 
plying acts  of  violation  of  the  laws ;  "  the  wounds 
whereof  were  scarcely  healed,  when  the  extremity 
of  all  those  violations  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
strange  and  unheard-of  breach  of  law,' in  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
the  Commons'  House,"  for  which  they  had  as  yet 
received  no  full  satisfaction.  With  much  thank- 
folness,  they  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  hod 


pAsied  many  good  bills,  full  of  contentment  and 
advantage  to  his  people;  but  truth  find  necessity 
enforced  them  to  aidd,  "  that  ever  in  or  about  the 
time  of  pasting  those  bills,  some  design  or  other 
had  been  on  foot,  which,  if  successfiil,  would  not 
only  hare  deprived  thtm  of  the  fruit  of  those 
bUls,  but  would  have  reduced  litem  to  a  loorse 
condition  tJum  that  in  which  Uiis  present  parlia- 
ment had  found  the  nation"  They  threw  back 
his  offer  of  a  pardon  with  cold  disdain,  telling  him 
that  it  could  be  no  secturity  to  their  fears  and  jea- 
Jousies,  which  arose,  not  from  any  guilt  of  their 
own,  but  from  the  evil  designs  and  attempts  of 
others.  "  To  this  our  humble  answer,"  continued 
the  document,  "  we  desire  to  add  an  information, 
which  we  lately  received  from  the  deputy  governor 
of  the  merchant  adventurers  at  Rotterdam,  in  Hol- 
land, that  an  unknown  person,  appertaining  to  the 
Lord  Digby,  did  lately  solicit  one  James  Henely, 
a  mariner,  to  go  to  Elsinore,  and  to  take  charge  of 
a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Denmark  there 
prepared,  which  he  should  conduct  to  Hull;  in 
which  fleet  likewise  he  said  a  great  army  was  to 
be  transported :  and,  although  we  are  not  apt  to 
give  credit  to  information  of  this  nature,  yet  we 
cannot  altogether  think  it  fit  to  be  neglected,  but 
that  it  may  justly  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of 
our  fears  and  jealousies,  considering  with  what 
circumstances  it  is  accompanied,  with  the  Ijord 
Digby's  preceding  expressions  in  bis  letters  to  her 
majesty  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  your  majesty's 
succeeding  course  of  withdrawii^  yourself  north- 
ward from  your  parliament  in  a  manner  very  suit- 
able and  correspoudent  to  that  evil  counsel,  which 
we  doubt  will  make  much  deeper  impression  in 
the  generality  of  your  people."  They  ended  by  ad- 
vising and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  return  to  his 
capital  and  parliament  with  all  convenient  speed, 
where  he  should  find  dutiful  affections  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  establish  his  throne  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  his 
kingdoms.  In  his  reply,  Charles  assumed  a 
haughty  and  sarcastic  tone,  telling  them  that  they 
need  not  expect  his  presence  until  they  should 
both  secure  him  concerning  his  just  apprehensions 
of  tumultuary  insolences,  and  give  him  satisfaction 
for  those  insupportable  scandals  that  had  been 
raised  against  him.  He,  however,  again  protested 
that  he  neither  desired  nor  needed  any  foreign 
force  to  preserve  him  from  oppression.  But  about 
Hull  he  said  not  a  word.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
and  his  parliament  were  now  scambling  for  arms 
and  warlike  means,  and,  having  entirely  failed  iu 
.getting  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Charles 
had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Hull,  as  a  place,  iu  pre- 
sent circtimstances,  more  important  than  his  capital. 
Nor  was  that  city,  with  ite  magazines  of  arms, 
much  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  parliament. 
The  reader  will  remember  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  be  governor  there,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  the  younger  Hotham  undertook  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  carry  down  their  orders. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  king  hurried  off 
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the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  most  gracious  letters 
in  his  majesty's  name,  {\ill  of  clemency  and  fine 
promises  to  the  townsmen  of  Hull,  who  were  com- 
manded to  deliver  instantly  to  the  said  earl  the 
keys  of  the  ports,  magazines,  hlock-honses,  &c. 
Newcastle,  whose  heart  misgave  him,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Savage,  and  tried  to  pass  into 
the  town  nnknown ;  hut  he  was  recognised  hy 
some  hy-standers,  and  presently  forced  to  own 
both  his  name  and  his  errand.  The  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  townsmen  of  Hull,  foreseeing  the  coming 
tempest,  and  knowing  that  the  parliament  had  re- 
solved to  place  the  government  of  their  town  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hotharo,  resolved  upon  a 
petition  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  be  pleased  to 
agree  with  his  parliament  in  this  business,  that  so, 
without  breach  of  fealty  or  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  either  king  or  parliament,  they  might  know 
in  whose  hands  they  were  to  intrust  that  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  own  lives  and  property. 
The  king  took  no  notice  of  this  petition  ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  instantly  summoned  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  to  attend  at  his  place  in  parliament. 
Charles,  it  appears,  then  requested  the  townsmen 
to  keep  Hull  themselves,  with  their  mayor  as  sole 
governor  ;  and  the  earl  and  Captain  Legg  bestirred 
themselves  among  the  people :  but  all  was  of  no 
avail,  the  courtiers  were  driven  out,  and  the 
younger  Hotham  was  received  in  the  town  with 
three  companies  of  train-bands.  The  authorities 
freely  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  magazines 
and  block-houses,  and  shortly  after  Sir  John 
Hotham  arrived  with  more  companies  of  the  train- 
bands of  Yorkshire.  Tlie  garrison  of  Hull  was 
thus  raised  to  about  eight  hundred  men.  Parlia- 
ment then  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  re- 


moval of  the  stores  of  arras  and  ammunition  from 
Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  they  might 
be  kept  with  less  charge  and  more  safety,  and 
transported  with  much  more  convenience  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  were  most  wanted.*  Charles,  in 
reply,  told  them  that  he  rather  expected  they 
would  have  given  him  an  account  of  their  conduct 
in  placing  a  garrison  and  a  governor  in  his  town 
of  Hull ;  that  he  could  not  think  it  fit,  or  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  magazine ;  that  Hull  was  a 
more  convenient  port  for  shipping  for  Ulster  or 
Leinster  than  London ;  and  that  they  would  do 
well  to  leave  him  to  look  after  his  own  magazines, 
which  were  his  own  property.  At  the  same  time 
a  counter-petition  was  got  np  among  the  royalists 
of  Yorkshire,  who  prayed  that  the  arms  and  am- 
munition might  be  left  at  Hull  for  the  better 
securing  of  the  northern  parts;  "  and  the  rather," 
said  these  petitioners,  "  because  we  thipk  it  fit 
that  that  part  of  the  kingdom  should  be  best  pro- 
vided, where  your  sacred  person  doth  reside — your 
person  being  like  David's,  the  light  of  Israel,  and 
more  worth  than  ten  thousand  of  us."  From  the 
19th  of  March  to  the  22nd  of  April,  Charles 
resided  at  York :  a  court  was  formed  around  him  ; 
a  crazy,  tottering,  timid  ministry  was  put  in  action, 
and  nights  as  well  as  days  were  spent  in  deep  de- 
liberation, and  in  the  drawing  up  of  declarations, 
protestations,  and  other  state  papers.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  tbe  act  granting  him 
tonnage  and  poundage  expired,  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  continuance  of  the 
payment  of  that  tax  or  duty,  and  charging  all 

■  In  the  nme  pedtion  the  Lordi  and  Ck>iniiioiii  nil  ibr  the  Imme- 
4iete  eseeotioa  ofite  condemned  pcintt  in  Neogate,  whs  bad  beta 
lettered  b^  the  king. 
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his  cuBtomers,  comptroIIerB,  collecton,  searchen, 
waiten,  &c.,  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
sherifis,  bulifis,  constables,  headboroughs,  and 
others,  his  majesty's  officers  and  ministers,  to  take 
care  that  the  proclamation  should  be  fiilly  exe- 
cuted and  the  orders  performed.  Upon  the  very 
same  day  the  Lords  aiod  Commons  published  an 
Older,  retaining  to  themselfes  the  entire  control  of 
that  source  of  revenue.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  Charles  sent  to  acquaint 
the  parliament  with  his  resolution  of  going  into 
Ireland  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  being 
most  tenderly  sensible  of  the  false  and  scandalotn 
reports  dispersed  amongst  the  people,  which  not 
only  wounded  his  honour,  but  likewise  greatly 
retarded  the  reducing  of  that  unhappy  kingdom. 
He  a^ured  them,  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  that 
he  would  earnestly  pursue  the  design  for  the 
defence  of  God's  true  religion,  not. declining  any 
hazard  of  his  person ;  and  he  called  Ood  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  the  iiirther 
assurance  that  he  would  never  consent  to  a  toler- 
ation of  the  popish  profession  in  Ireland.  He  then 
lamely  re-introduced  the  mat  subject  of  Hull, 
telling  them  that  he  intend«i  forthwith  to  raise,  by 
his  own  commissions,  a  guard  for  his  person, 
which  was  to  consist  of  2000  foot  and  200  horse, 
all  to  be  armed  from  his  magazines  at  Hull.  He 
added  that  he  had  sent  dispatches  into  Scotland  to 

Soicken  the  levies  there  making  for  Ireland,  and 
lat  he  hoped  the  encouragement  given  to  adven- 
turers would  facilitate  the  raising  of  men  and 
money  for  that  service.  He  then  spoke  once  more 
of  the  great  matter  in  debate,  telling  them  that  he 
had  prepared  a  bill,  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his 
attorney-general,  concerning  the  militia,  whereby 
he  hoped  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men, 
wiUioat  violation  of  his  majesty's  just  rights,  or 
prejudice  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject:  if  this 
should  be  thankfully  received  he  woiud  be  glad  of 
it;  if  refused,  he  odled  God  and  all  the  world  to 
judge  on  whose  part  the  fault  was.  Charles  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Commons  would 
oppose  with  all  their  might  his  entrance  into  Hull. 
Days  wore  away,  and  he  received  no  answer  to 


*  TiMorlar  of  patU*m«Dt  vu  <o  thtie  wordi: — "  WhenMtb* 
bOl  of  tonoaxo  And  pouodage  u  th»  day  expired,  and  a  new  bill 
pMHd  both  Hooaea  forth*  eoniinuanoe  of  thoae  paymeata  until  the 
Siri  day  of  May.  which  caDaot  aa  jet  rrooira  the  royal  aaaeat,  in  ro- 
pad  at  the  mnotoiiesa  of  hia  maiealy**  peraoo  from  the  parliameDt, 
wUehnwaayalobaeallaeMl  by  that  hiu  an  to  be  employed  for  the 
Dceeaaaiy  gnaidiogof theaeaa  and  defeoee  of  the  commonwealth; 
a  U,  thereftne.  oidored  by  the  ComrooDi  now  asiembled  in  parlia- 
■ra«.Uiat  Ih*  aantal  ofleei*  baloa^ag  to  the  Cuatom  Honae,  both 
in  Ibe  port  of  London  and  the  out-porta,  do  not  permit  any  merchant 
ar  other  to  lade  or  unlade  any  pioda  or  merenandlaea  befoiv  aneh 
•  do  Srat  make  diw  aatria*  thereof  la  the  Cuaton  Hoate;  and 


n  is  alao  declared  by  the  nid  Commona  that  auch  ofHcera,  npon  the 
Hit  ontry  made  by  any  merchant  aa  afornaid.  ahall  intiaate 


to  wch  BMTchant  tiiat  H  ia  tha  advice  of  the  Commona,  tor  the  better 
ease  of  the  said  merchants,  and  in  ragard  the  respeetiTe  dutiea  will 
latele  and  bacoase  do*  aa  from  thia  dajr,  that  the  said  marchanta, 
apon  e«tnr  of  iheir  gooda,  aa  asnally  tbay  did,  when  a  law  was  ia 
tiree  te  that  pnrpoaa*  veold  deposit  so  moek  money  as  the  several 
eastosna  will  amount  onto  in  the  hands  of  auch  oncers,  to  be  i>y 
them  aeoaonted  to  hia  majeatv.  as  the  respective  customs  due  by  the 
said  hQl.  when  tha  said  Ull  anaU  have  th*  royal  aaaent ;  or  othrr- 
wla*.  Us  majesty  reiusing  the  paaiing  thareof.  thoaald  puaays  to  bf 
nstored,  npon  damtsd,  unto  tin  sevoal  alerthanta  respectively.'' 


this  his  last  messi^e.  On  ttie  22iid  of  April  he 
sent  the  young  Duke  of  York,  his  nephew  the 
Prince  Palatine,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  "some  other  persons  of  honour," 
but  without  any  armed  force,  to  see  the  town  of 
HulL  These  visitors  were  respectfully  received 
and  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  the  governor. 
Sir  John  Hotham.  They  spent  that  day  in  view- 
ing the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
pwtaking  of  a  banquet  prepared  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Hull.  On  the  morrow,  the  23rd  of 
April,  being  St.  George's  Day,  they  were  all  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  governor ;  but  a  little  before 
dinnertime.  Sir  John  Hotham,  being  busy  in  dis- 
course with  their  highnesses,  was  suddenly  saluted 
by  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  brother-in-law  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  fugitive  Lord  Digby.  Sir  Lewis 
delivered  to  Sir  John  a  niessage  from  bis  majesty, 
purporting  that  his  majesty  also  intended  to  dine 
with  him  that  day,  being  tnen  within  four  miles  of 
Hull  with  an  escort  of  SCO  horse  and  upwards. 
Old  Hotham  was  startled,  but,  perceiving  what 
was  intended,  he  hastened  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Pelham,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
alderman  of  Hull,  and  with  some  others  who  were 
equally  pledged  to  the  parliament  side.  These 
gentlemen  presently  decided  (there  was  short  time 
for  deliberation)  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent 
to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  beseech  him  to  forbear 
to  come,  forasmuch  as  the  governor  could  not, 
without  betraying  his  trust,  admit  him  with  so 
great  a  guard.  As  soon  as  this  messenger  had 
returned,  and  had  brought  certain  information  of 
the  king's  advance,  Hotham  drew  up  the  bridge, 
shut  the  fgates,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms.  This  was  scarcely  done  when 
Charles  rode  up  to  Beverley  gate,  called  for  Sir 
John  Hotham,  and  commanded  him  to  open  the 
gate.  To  that  frequently  repeated  command  Sir 
John's  only  answer  was,  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  parliament  with  the  securing  of  the  town  for  his 
majesty's  honour  and  the  kingdom's  use, — that 
he  intended,  by  God's  help,  to  do  this  duty, — that 
his  majesty  ought  not  to  misinterpret  his  conduct 
into  disloyalty, — ^that,  if  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  come  in  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
twelve  more,  he  should  be  welcome.  The  king 
refused  to  enter  without  his  whole  guard.  The 
altercation  began  at  eleven  o'clock ;  at  one  o'clock 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Elector  Paladue,  and  their 
attendants,  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  town  to 
join  the  king.  Charles  stayed  bv  the  gate  till  four 
o'clock,  when  he  retired,  and  gave  Sir  John 
Hotham  one  hour  to  consider  what  he  did.  Per- 
haps, by  thus  exhibiting  himself,  the  king  hoped 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  the 
townsmen  of  Hull  rather  offered  the  parliament 
soldiers  encouragement  and  assistance.  At  five 
o'clock  Charles  returned  to  the  gate^  where  he 
received  from  the  governor  the  same  :  answer. 
Thereupon  he  caused  two  heralds-at-arms  to  pro- 
claim Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor ;  and  then,  dis- 
appointed, enraged,  humiliated,  he  retreated  to 
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Beverley,  where  he  lodged  that  unhappy  night.* 
The  next  morning  he  eent  a  herald  and  come 
others  back  to  HuU  to  offer  the  goTemor  a  pardon 
and  tempting  conditions  if  he  would  yet  open  the 
gate.  Hotham  replied  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before;  and  Charles  then  rode  away  to  York, 
whence  he  dispatched  another  message  to  the  par- 
liament.' He  began  with  a  ridiculous  allusion  to 
the  petition  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  who  had 
desired  the  stay  of  his  majesty's  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  his  magazines  at  Hull.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  thought  fit  to  go  in  person  to  view  his 
said  arms  and  ammunition,  but,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  had  found  all  the  gates  shut  upon 
him ;  that  he  had  offered  to  go  into  the  town  with 
only  twenty  horse,  &c. ;  and  that  he  now  thought 
it  expedient  to  demand  justice  of  his  parliament 
against  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  seditiously  and 
traitorously  rejected  him,  and  disobeyed  his  orders. 
On  the  next  day  (the  25th)  he  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  parliament,  and  a  very  gracious  letter  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  HuU.  Both 
were  worse  than  useless.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons declared  instantly  that  his  stopping  up  the 
passages  between  Hull  and  the  parliament,  and 
intercepting  of  messengers  employed  by  parlia- 
ment,t  was  a  high  breach  of  their  privileges;  that 
the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lincoln,  and  all  other  his  majes- 
ty's officers,  should  be  called  upon  to  suppress  all 
forces  that  should  be  raised  in  uiose  counties,  either 
to  force  the  town  of  Hull,  or  to  stop  passengers  to 
and  from  it;  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done 
nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;  that  the  declaring  Sir  John 
a  traitor,  he  being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and,  being  without  due  process  of  law, 
was  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  law 
of  the  land.  On  the  same  day  that  these  last 
resolutions  were  carried,  they  drew  up  a  petition 
against  his  majesty's  going  over  to  Ireland,  telling 
him  plainly  that  they  could  never  consent  to  any 
levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to  be  made  by  his 
majesty  alone  for  this  his  intended  expedition,  or 
to  die  payment  of  any  army  except  sucn  as  should 
be  employed  and  commanded  according  to  the 
advice  and  direction  of  parliament ;  that  he  was 
bound  to  leave  the  management  of  that  war  to 
them  by  his  promise  pledged  unto  them ;  that  his 
presence  was  required  much  more  in  his  capital 
with  his  parliament  than  in  Ireland,  where  they 
had  made  a  prosperous  beginning  by  many  defeats 
of  the  rebels,  who  would  soon  be  disheartened  if 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  his  protracted  absence.  And  all  this 
was  accompanied  by  an  energetic  declaration,  in 
which  they  insisted  that  their  precaution  in  securing 

*  "  The  new*  of  Sir  John'i  tMlMvIoor  wt*  mnied  up  by  hb  own 
Min,  Mr.  John  HoOmbi,  anto  the  two  Houm:  whom  I  h«ud  in  the 
Honae  of  Commoat  ffive  the  relation  of  wlmt  bis  father  baj  done ; 
and  he  concluded  with  tlUi — TAu  hatS  tug  fiUher  and  myM\f  tamd 
yon,  fiil  back,  fall  tdge  rSir  Philip  ffonoiek'i  Jfmm'n. 

i  Charles  liad  laid  ecoaU  to  intercept  all  letters  pasdng  between 
the  parliament  and  HoU.— A'MteMt. 


Hull  had  been  necessary  to  the  safety  <^  the 
country ;  and  that  it  was  the  king  and  his  adherents, 
and  not  Sir  John  Hotham,  that  had  transgressed. 
This  petition  was  delivered  to  his  majesty  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  also  intrusted  with 
other  duties ;  for  this  earl,  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  Sir  Edward  Askell,  and  three  other  com- 
missioners, was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with 
Sir  John  Hotham  and  a  committee  sitting  in  Hull, 
and  carried  with  him  the  parliament's  order  for 
aid  and  assistance,  directed  to  the  lord -lieutenant, 
deputy  lieutenants,  sheriffs,  justices,  constables, 
&c.,  of  the  county.  On  the  4th  of  May  Charles 
gave  a  long  answer  to  the  petition  and  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  two  Houses.  He  heg^  by  com- 
plaining that  his  message  demanding  justice  for 
the  high  and  unheard  of  afiiront  offerm  to  him  at 
the  gates  of  Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotham  had  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  an  answer,  but  that,  instead 
thereof,  parliament  had  thought  it  fit,  by  their 
printed  votes,  to  own  and  avow  that  unparalleled 
act  as  being  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  All  this,  he  said,  he 
knew  to  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  mod^ty  and 
duty  of  former  times,  and  unwarrantable  by  any 
precedents  but  what  themselves  had  made.  He 
claimed  an  entire  right  of  property  in  the  towns, 
forts,  and  magazines  of  the  kingdom.  "  And  we 
would  fain  be  answered,"  said  he,  "  what  title  any 
subject  of  our  kingdom  hath  to  his  house  or  land 
that  we  have  not  to  our  town  of  Hull  ?  Or  what 
right  hath  he  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels  that 
we  have  not  to  our  magazine  or  munition  there  ? 
....  We  very  well  know  the  great  and  unlimited 
power  of  parliament,  but  we  know  as  well  that  it 
is  only  in  that  sense,  as  we  are  a  port  of  that  par- 
liament. Without  us,  and  against  our  consent, 
the  votes  of  either  or  both  Houses  tc^ther  must 
not,  cannot,  shall  not,  forbid  anything  that  is  en- 
joined by  the  law,  or  enjoin  anything  that  is  for- 
bidden by  ^  law."  He  said  that  Lord  Digby's 
intercepted  letters,  wherein  mention  was  made  of 
his  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  ought  not  to  hinder 
him  firom  visiting  his  own  town  and  fort;  and, 
quitting  this  ticklish  point  with  tlie  fewest  words 
possible,  he  protested  with  all  solemnity  that  his 
heart  bled  at  the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war,  and 
that,  if  any  such  should  arise,  the  blood  and  de- 
struction must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  parliament, 
his  own  conscience  telling  him  that  he  was  clear. 
He  re-asserted  the  notorious  fiilsehood,  that  he  had 
offered  to- go  into  Hull  with  twenty  horse  only,  his 
whole  train  being  unarmed.  As  for  Hotham,  he 
said,  "  We  had  been  contemptibly  stupid  if  we  had 

made  any  scruple  to  proclaim  him  traitor 

And  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  declaring  him  traitor, 
being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
be  a  breach]  of  privilege  of  puliament,  we  must 
have  other  reasons  than  bare  votes  to  prove."  He 
had  rather  happily  quoted  before  from  Pym's 
speech  cm  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and  he  ended  his 
answer  with  another  extract  from  the  same  "  great 
driver: — "  "We  conclude  with  Mr.  Pym's  own 
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words.  If  the  prerogttke  of  the  king  overwhelm 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  wUl  be  turned  to 
tyranoy ;  if  liberty  undennine  the  prerogative,  it 
will  grow  into  anarchy." 

On  tiie  26th  of  May  the  parliammt  sent  him 
their  remonstrance,  or  decluation,  in  answer  to 
his  declaration  concerning  the  business  of  Hull. 
The  royal  declaration,  which,  like  most  of  these 
paper*,  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Hyde, 
was  eonsidei«d  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  light  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  declining  of  ftirther 
n^otiation  between  the  king  and  tl^em.  "  There- 
fore," aeid  they,  "  we  likewise  shall  address  our 
answer  to  the  people,  not  by  way  of  appeal,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  being  their  own  executioners, 
and  fifom  being  persuaded,  under  false  colours  of 
defending  the  law  and  their  liberties,  to  destroy 
both  with  their  own  hands,  by  taking  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  out  of  their  hands  whom  they 
have  chosen  and  intrusted  therewith,  and  resign- 
ing them  up  to  some  evil  counsellors  about  his 
majesty,  who  can  lay  no  foundation  of  their  own 
greatness  but  upon  the  ruin  of  this,  and  in  it  of 
all  parliaments,  and  in  them  of  the  true  religion 
and  the  freedom  of  this  nation.  And  these  are 
the  men  that  would  persuade  the  people  that  botli 
houses  of  parliament,  containing  all  the  peers  and 
representing  all  the  commons  of  England,  would 
destroy  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  wherein,  besides  the  trust  of  the  whole, 
they  themselves  in  their  own  particulars  have  so 
great  an  interest  of  honour  and  estate,  that  we 
hope  it  will  gain  little  credit  with  any  that  have 
the  least  use  of  reason,  that  such  as  must  have  so 
great  a  share  in  the  misery  should  take  so  much 
pains  in  the  procuring  thereof,  and  spend  so  much 
time,  and  run  so  many  hazards,  to  make  themselves 
slaves,  and  destroy  the  property  of  their  estates." 
They  then  defended  the  instructions  which  they 
had  given  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  conduct  of  that 
governor,  and  their  own  subsequent  votes  of  ap- 
proval. They  next  announced,  in  the  highest  and 
most  intelligible  tone,  their  conceptions  as  to  the 
king's  right  of  property.  Referring  to  Charles's 
assertion  that  he  had  the  same  property  in  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  in  the  magazines  there,  that 
any  of  his  subjects  had  in  their  houses,  lands,  or 
money,  they  said,  "  Here  that  is  laid  down  for  a 
principle  which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very 
foundation  of  the  liberty,  property,  and  interest  of 
every  subject  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  subjects 
in  general ;  ....  for  his  majesty's  towns  are  no 
more  his  own  than  the  kingdom  is  his  own ;  and 
his  kingdom  is  no  more  his  own  than  his  people 
are  his  own :  and,  if  the  king  had  a  property  in 
all  his  towns,  what  would  become  of  the  subjects' 
property  in  their  houses  therein?  And  if  he  had 
a  property  in  his  kingdom,  what  would  become  of 
the  subjects'  property  in  their  lands  throughout 
the  kingdom  ?  or  of  their  liberties,  if  his  majesty 
had  the  same  right  in  their  persons  that  every 
mb}»:t  hath  in  their  lands  or  goods?"  They 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  erroneous  notion  being 
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infused  into  prmces  that  their  kii^jdoms  were  their 
own,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them  what  they 
would, — "  as  if  their  kingdoms  were  for  them,  and 
not  they  for  their  kingdoms," — was  the  root  of  all 
their  invasions  of  their  subjects'  just  rights  and 
liberties ;  and  that  so  far  was  the  notion  in  question 
from  being  true,  that  in  fact  their  kingdoms,  their 
towns,  the  people,  the  public  treasure,  and  what- 
soever was  bought  therewith,  were  all  only  given 
to  them  in  trust :  by  the  known  laws  of  Enghmd, 
the  very  jewels  of  the  crown  were  not  the  king's 
property,  but  were  only  confided  to  his  keeping 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  his  regal  dignity. 
They  argued  ,that  the  trust  so  given  for  the 
public  advantage  ought  to  be- managed  by  the 
advice  of  parliament,  whose  duty  it  was  by  all 
means  to  prevent  its  abuse.  On  that  principle  they 
hoped  that  in  what  they  had  done  in  regard  to  the 
town  of  Hull,  it  would  appear  clearly  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had  discharged  their  own  trust,  and 
not  invaded  that  of  his  majesty,  much  less  his  pro- 
perty, which  in  this  case  they  could  not  do.  This 
was  fiat  blasphemy  to  the  fanatic  royalists,  who  had 
swallowed  the  dogmas  of  King  James  and  of  the 
court  bishops ;  but  it  sounded  like  right  and  reason 
to  the  ears  of  die  mas%  of  the  people,  whose 
descendants  have  adopted  at  least  the  general 
principles  of  the  reasoning  of  the  parliament  on 
this  occasion  into  their  political  creed  as  incontro- 
vertible and  sacred  truths.  The  runonstrance  of  the 
two  Houses  went  on  to  affirm  that  they  had  given 
no  occasion  to  his  majesty  to  declare  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  their  votes  would  be  nothing 
without  or  against  his  consent;  that  they  were 
very  tender  of  the  law  themselves,  and  so  would 
never  allow  a  few  private  persons  about  his  ma- 
jesty, nor  his  majesty  himself  out  of  his  courts,  to 
be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that,  too,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature ;  that 
it  might  be  that  his  majesty  had  not  refused  to 
consent  to  anything  which  he  considered  proper 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  but 
that  he  had  taken  the  measure  of  that  peace  and 
happiness  from  some  few  ill-affected  persons 
about  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  judgment  of 
his  great  council  of  parliament ;  that  of  late  the 
advice  of  both  Houses  had  been  undervalued, 
rejected,  and  absolutely  refused;  and  that  this 
obliged  them  to  declare  and  explain  to  the  nation 
what  was  the  privilege  of  parliament,  what  the 
duty  of  the  king.  They  then  returned  [to  Lord 
Digit's  intercepted  letter.  "  We  appeal,"  said 
they,  "to  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  man 
that  shall  read  that  letter,  and  compare  it  with  the 
posture  that  his  majesty  then  did  and  still  doth 
stand  in  towards  the  parliament,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  late  action  of  his  majesty  in 
going  to  Hull,  whether  the  advisers  of  that  journey 
intended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  and  magazine  ?" 
They  told  the  king  that  it  was  a  resolution  most 
worthy  of  a  prince  to  shut  his  ears  against  any 
that  would  incline  him  to  a  civil  war;  but  they 
could  not  believe  that  spirit  to  have  animated 
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those  that  came  with  hie  majesty  to  the  House  of 
CommoQs ;  or  those  that  accompanied  him  irom 
Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court,  and  appeared  in  a 
warlike  manner  at  Kingston;  or  those  that  foW 
lowed  him  to  Hull ;  or  those  that,  after  that  expe- 
dition, drew  their  swords  at  York,  demanding  who 
would  be  for  the  king ;  or  those  that  advised  his 
miyesty  to  declare  Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor. 
And  then  they  imitated  Charles  in  casting  the 
weight  of  blood  from  themselTes,  declaring  that 
they  stood  acquitted  by  God  and.  their  consciences 
if  those  malignant  spirits  should  ever  force  them 
to  defend  their  religion,  their  country,  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
with  their  swords.  They  placed  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  Hull  in  a  very  humiliating 
light;  and  they  contended  that  ever  since  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members, 
there  had  been  a  design  to  get  possession  of  the 
arms  and  ammuuition  in  that  town.  They  declared 
it  to  be  a  notorious  fact,  that  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  a 
person  that  had  not  the  least  part  in  this  late 
business  of  Hull,  was  dispatched  presently  after 
into  Holland,  where  his  near  relative  the  Lord 
Oigby  had  continual  recourse  imto  and  countenance 
from  the  queen,  and  they  left  the  world  to  judge 
for  what  purpose  this  was.  To  this  long  paper 
Charles  returned  a  still  longer  reply,  and  both 
were  printed  and  published  in  the  form  of  pam- 
phlets. The  two  Houses  again  took  up  the  con- 
troversial pen  shortly  afterwards;  but  their  re- 
joinder w:a8  of  such  a  length  as  to  appear  very 
tedious,  even  to  the  patient  and  long-winded  Rush- 
worth.  Of  course  neither  party  thought  to  finish 
the  war  upon  paper.  Each  was  mucing  active 
preparation  for  a  contest  in  which  blood  was  to  be 
■bed, .  not  ink.  Charles  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that,  for  some  months,  his  town  and  coimty 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull  had  been  withheld  from 
him,  and  his  entrance  traitorously  resisted,  by  Sir 
John  Hotham ;  and  charging  and  commanding  all 
his  loving  subjects  not  to  aid,  or  abet,  or  assist  in 
conveying  into  the  said  town  men,  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  or  victuals,  or  in  any  other  way  con- 
tribute towards  the  keeping  or  defending  Hull 
against  his  majesty  or  any  force  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  send  against  it,  to  drive  out  the  unlaw- 
ful band  there,  and  take  possession  of  his  own 
fort,  port,  arms,  and  ammunition  there.  But  not 
hoping  to  gain  so  important  a  prize  by  a  procla- 
mation, the  royalists  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and 
bribes.  There  was  one  Fowkes,  a  lieutenant  to  Cap- 
tain Lowinger,  a  Dutch  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was 
serving  in  Hull  under  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  this 
Laeutenant  Fowkes  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Beckwith  of  Beverley,  who  was  occasionally 
with  the  king's  friends  at  York.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  Fowkes  received  a  letter  from  his  fiiUher- 
in-law,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  give  him  a 
meeting.  The  lieuteuant  showed  this  letter  to 
Hotham's  secretary,  who  laid  it  before  the  gover- 
nor. It  was  arranged  that  the  lieutenant  should 
go  to  the  meeting  .with  his  father-in-law,  and 


return  nest  day  with  a  true  account  of  what 
had  passed.  On  his  arrival  at  his  father-in- 
law's,  the  poor  lieutenant  was  kindly  received; 
but,  in  the  parlour,  he  found  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  a  viztHr  on. 
This  masked  gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  Sir 
Jocelyn  Percy,  a  papist  that  dwelt  in  Beverley : 
the  rest  were  all  strangers  to  |him.  After  many 
civilities  and  assurances  of  their  belief  that  neither 
Fowkes  nor  his  obtain  could  possibly  have  any 
design  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  but  merely  did 
what  they  were  doing  in  Hull  for  their  better  sup- 
port as  soldiers,  they  made  him  an  offer  of  500/. 
m  money  and  500/.  per  annum  for  himself,  and 
1000/.  m  money  and  1000/.  per  annum  for  his 
captain,  if  they  would  think  of  some  safe  way  to 
deliver  up  Hull  to  the  king.  The  lieutenant 
seemed  to  comply,— took  fif^  pieces  of  gold  as  an 
earnest, — agreed  to  correspond  with  them  through 
his  father-in-law,  and  then  hastened  back  to  ^d 
Hotham  with  intelligence  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
this  secret  meeting.  The  governor  made  Fowkes 
write  a  letter  to  say  that  he  had  found  his  captain 
compliable,  and  that  Hull  should  be  the  long's. 
Several  letters  were  permitted  to  pass  and  repass 
to  humour  the  design,  till  Sir  John  thought  fit  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue  by  making  the  lieutenant  write 
to  the  royalists  that,  on  Tuesday  night,  he  and  his 
captain  would  be  upon  guard,  and  would  open  the 
gates  if  the  king  would  send  1000  horse  and  500 
foot  to  ride  behind  the  horse  for  expedition,  ao 
that  they  should  be  at  Hull  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  An  answer  was  received  through  the 
lieutenant's  father-in-law  Beckwith;  the  king's 
troops  would  be  there  at  the  time  appointed.  Then 
Hotham  opened  the  matter  to  a  council  of  war. 
The  majority  of  the  officers  wished  to  carry  on  the 
stratagem,  to  admit  the  royalists  and  then  cut 
them  to  pieces ;  but  Sir  John  said  he  would  not 
shed  blood  when  he  could  save  it,  and  rather  chose 
to  give  notice  to  his  majesty  [that  the  plot  was 
discovered.  The  parliament  had  probably  in- 
structed him  to  avoid  the  collision.  He  sent  his 
secretary  post-haste  to  York  to  deliver  a  letter  into 
the  royal  hands.  On  reading  the  letter,  the  king 
seemed  pleased  at  the  timely  warning,  for  some 
gentlemen  of  quality  were  already  on  horseback  for 
the  intended  surprise  of  Hull.  The  parliament 
voted  thanks  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  Beckwith  of  Beverley,  who  was 
arrested  at  York  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  both 
Houses.  But  Beckwith  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  messenger  by- the  followers  of  the  king,  who 
said,  that  when  the  parliament  gave  him  justice 
against  Sir  John  Hotnam,  he  would  deliver  Beck- 
with to  them.  Seeing  that  the  king's  troops  were 
daily  increasing  at  York,  and  that  they  were  bent 
upon  the  capture  of  Hull,  Hotham,  for  his  own 
security,  and  to  prevent  any  practices  of  bribery 
within  the  town,  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a 
solemn  protestation  or  oath  that  they  would  faith- 
fully maintain  Hull  for  the  king  and  parliament 
and  kingdom's  use.    The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
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hiibitanU  took  the  protestation  wilKnglj,  and  tho«e 
that  refused  it  were  expelled  the  town.  As  the 
great  aim  of  Charles  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
magazines,  Hotham,  by  order  of  parliament,  sent 
all  the  great  ordnance  and  most  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  back  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Ho- 
tham  was  authorized  by  his  warrants  to  raise  some 
of  the  train-bands  in  Yorkshire,  who  were  to  march 
with  their  arms  into  Hull ;  but  it  was  the  arms, 
not  the  men,  that  were  wanted,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  within  the  town,  the  governor  disarmed 
them  all  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes. 

Charles  now  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
the  muster  of  any  troops  or  any  militia  without  his 
commands  and  commission ;  but  several  days 
before  this  (on  the  5th  of  May)  the  parliament  had 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which,  after  condemning 
the  king's  refusal  to  give  his  assent  to  an  amended 
bill  for  settling  the  militia,  they  stated  that  they 
should  forthwith  carry  into  effect  their  own  ordi- 
nance respecting  the  militia,  and  required  all  per- 
sons in  authority  to  put  the  said  ordinance  into 
esecntion.  They  grounded  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  this  measure  upon  the  king's  pro- 
longed absence,  his  gathering  of  warlike  forces 
around  him,  and  the  evident  intentions  of  his  evil 
counsellors  to  bring  back  po))ery  and  tyranny. 
But  the  most  powerful  and  active  members  had 
protested  in  the  debate  upon  the  measure  that  they 
had  not  the  least  purpose  or  intention  of  any  war 
with  the  king,  arming  only  for  self-defence.  The 
lords-lieutenants  being  named  for  their  several 
counties,  nominated  their  deputy-lieutenants,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  parliament.  Thus  the 
Lord  P^et  being  named  in  the  ordinance  for 
Buckinghamshire,  he  named  Hampden,  Goodwin, 
Grenville,  Tyrrell,  Winwood,  and  Wliitelock  as  his 
deputy-lieutenants;  and  these  gentlemen,  being 
approved  by  the  two  Houses,  entered  upon  the 
command  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.*  St. 
John,  Selden,  Maynard,  Glyn,  Grimston,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
accepted  the  like  commissions,  and  turned  their 
attemion  from  oratory  and  debate  to  drilling  and 
tactics.  The  king  declared  that  there  was  now  no 
legal  power  in  the  Houses  to  do  what  they  had 
done,  commanded  all  men  to  refuse  obedience  to 
the  parliament's  "  pretendid  ordinance,"  and  sum- 
moned a  county  meeting  at  York  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  levy  of  troops  for  his  own  service. 
But  there  were  more  men  attended  this  meeting 
than  Charles  had  wished,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
boldly  laid  upon  the  pummel  of  the  king's  saddle 
the  warm  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the  lesser 
gentry  and  farmers  and  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
who  asserted  their  right  of  being  present,  and 
desired  the  king  to  agree  with  his  parliament 
Even  the  aristocracy  of  the  county  were  divided, 

*  «  The  Lotd  Paipt.  not  lonx  aftn  thit,  began  lo  boggle,  anit  mu 
saSxed  in  hi*  malMioai;  aiid  a|ioa  the  kingi  pubh.kiDg  of  hU 
eommlaaioD  of  amy,  and  declaraliun  airalnst  the  ordiuance  of  uarHa- 
mtmt  ttt  liw  milllU  (bU  bndihip't  Jwatt  laiUng  bim.  and  being 
uaaatiaSrd  In  U*  Jndjimeiit),  ha  levoned  from  the  parUumrnt  and 
vest  lo  Uv  kiaf.'—Whiltlotli. 


and  all  that  Charles  obtained  was  «ne  troop  of 

horse,  composed  of  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  were 
nominally  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  boy 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  foot  regiment  formed  out 
of  some  of  the  train-bands.  This  paltry  gathering 
at  York  was  no  sooner  reported  in  parliament  than 
the  three  following  resolutions  were  hurled  at  the 
king  and  his  throne:  1.  That  the  king,  seduced 
by  wicked  counsels,  intended  to  make  war  on  the 
parliament.  2.  That  whensoever  the  Idng  made 
war  upon  the  pariiament,  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment. 8.  That  whosoever  should  assist  him  in 
such  war  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  After  this  the  Houses  published 
another  remonstrance,  exposing  the  king's  mis- 
deeds, and  explaining  their  own  privileges  and 
intentions.  Charles  answered,  and  they  rejoined, 
and  then  they  ordered  that  all  sheriffs,  justices  of 
the  peace,  &c.,  within  150  miles  of  that  city, 
should  stop  all  arms  and  ammunition  going  to 
York,  and  apprehend  the  conveyers,  and  also 
suppress  all  forces  coming  together  by  the  king's 
commission.  "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  an 
unhappy  condition  for  the  poor  people,  none 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  obey ;  nor  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  these  thwartinga 
between  the  great  powers  and  anthorities  of  king 
and  parliament."  The  ordinance  of  parliament 
was  more  effective  than  the  proclamations  and 
summonses  of  the  king.  In  Lcndon  alone  a  little 
army  was  raised.  In  the  month  of  May  the  train- 
bands had  a  general  master  in  Finsbury  Fields, 
where  Major-general  Skippon  appeared  as  their 
commander,  and  where  tents  were  pitched  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  both  Houses. 
Eight  thousand  m«i  were  under  arras.  These 
were  divided  into  six  regiments,  and  officered  by 
men  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  civic  review  ended 
in  a  great  dinner,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
of  Lmdon. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  had  given  offence  to  the 
English  sailors  by  calling  them  "  water-rats,"  and 
whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  seems  certain 
that  his  government  was  unpopular  with  the  navy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Houses  had  com- 
missioned the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  ptit  the  fleet  into  a  warlike 
attitude.  This  nobleman,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  neither  party,  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
very  sick.  The  Commons  voted  that  he  should  be 
desired  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Lords.  The  Lords  scrupled  and 
hesitated,  objecting  that  the  appointment  required 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  But  thereupon  the 
Commons,  without  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  and 
against  the  command  of  Charles,  compelled 
Northumberland  to  depute  his  authority  to  War- 
wick, and  actually  put  Warwick,  who  was  accept- 
able to  the  sailors,  into  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
Charles  revoked  Northumberland's  commission, 
*  2o2 
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and  appointed  Pennington  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  but  the  sailon  would  not  receive  this  o£Scer, 
and  the  parliament  declared  his  appointment  to  be 
illegal.  Charles,  according  to  Clarendop,  con- 
cealed his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  Northum- 
berland, thinking  it  not  then  seasonable  to  resent 
it,'  because  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  him 
but  his  complying  with  the  command  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  would  have  made  it  their  own  quarrel, 
and  must  have  obliged  that  Earl  to  put  his  whole 
interest  into  their  hands,  and  "  to  have  run  their 
fortune,  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  in- 
clined; and  then  his  majesty  foresaw  that  there 
would  have  been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year, 
by  their  having  the  command  of  all  the  money 
■which  was  to  be  applied  to  that  service.  Whereas, 
by  his  majesty's  concealing  his  resentment,  there 
was  a  good  fleet  made  ready,  and  set  out;  and 
many  gentlemen  settled  in  the  command  of  ships, 
of  whose  affection  and  fidelity  his  majesty  was 
assured  that  no  superior  officer  could  corrupt  it, 
but  that  they  would  at  all  times  repair  to  his 
•ervice  whenever  he  required  it.  And,  indeed,  his 
majesty  had  an  opinion  of  the  devotion  of  the 
whole  body  of  common  seamen  to  his  service, 
because  he  had  bountifully  so  much  mended  their 
condition,  and  increased  their  pay,  that  he  thought 
they  would  have  even  thrown  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
overboard  when  he  should  command  them,  and  so 
the  respiting  the  doing  of  it  would  be  of  little 
importance."^  AU  this  means,  that  the  king 
hoped  to  gain  over  the  fleet  as  he  had  hoped  to 
gam  possession  of  Hull  by  a  ruse ;  but  the  event 
showed  that  i  he  had  widely  miscalculated  the 
temper  of  the  English  seamen.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  royalist  historian,  the  king  had  not  at 
this  time  one  barrel  of  powder,  nor  one  musket, 
nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an  army ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  he  was  not  sure  of  any  port 
at  which  warlike  stores  might  be  safely  landed 
from  the  continent.  "  He  expected  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  all  those  necessaries,  by  the  care 
and  activity  of  the  queen,  who  was  then  in  Hol- 
land, and,  by  the  sale  of  her  own  as  well  as  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  all 
that  was  necessary ."f  The  parliament,  well  aware 
of  these  preparations  in  Holland,  decreed,  that 
whosoever  should  lend  or  bring  money  into  the 
kingdom  raised  upon  the  crown  jewels  should  be 
held  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  Some  weeks  before 
this,  when  the  act  was  passed  for  the  speedy  re- 
ducing of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  immediate 
securing  the  fixture  peace  and  safety  of  England, 
many  members  of  parliament  voluntarily  sub- 
scribed large  sums  of  money,  and  their  example 
was  followed  hy  other  gentlemen  and  freeholders, 
who  set  on  foot  rabscriptions  in  their  several 
counties.  The  county  of  Buckingham,  for  ex- 
ample, advanced  6000/.  Foremost  in  the  list  of 
the  subscribing  members  in  the  Commons,  we 
find  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Martin  for  1200/., 

•     CUroiidoii,U!it.  tia. 


Mr.  Walter  Long,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  and  Sir 
John  Harrison  for  the  same  sum  each,  Mr.  Oliver 
Cromwell  for  500/.,  John  Pym  for  600/.,  John 
Hampden  1000/.,  Bulstrode  Whitelock  600/.,  Ac. 

While  the  king  was  lying  at  York  he  was 
writing  hard  and  working  by  other  means  to  in- 
terest the  Scots  in  his  favour,  and  to  get  up  a 
strong  party  among  them.  From  the  Scottish 
council  he  received  a  dutifiil  and  afiiectionate  an- 
swer, and  he  also  got  a  petition  ^rom  divers  of  the 
nobility  and  people  there  full  of  expressions  of  zeal 
and  loyalty.*  But  the  English  parliament,  hear- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  "  took  a  course  to  turn 
the  balance,"  and,  within  eight  days  after,  the 
Scottish  council  declared  both  to  king  and  parlia- 
ment their  earnest  desire  to  see  them  reconciled 
with  one  another;  and  they  moreover  humbly  de- 
sired his  majesty  "  to  hearken  to  his  greatest,  his 
beat,  and  most  unparalleled  counciL"  They,  also 
dissuaded  the  king  from  his  journey  into  Ireland, 
and  prayed  that  a  mediation  between  him  and  his 
English  parliament  might  be  set  on  foot  at  home 
ere  the  breach  grew  wider ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Scottish  council  came  "  to  a  large  manifestation  of 
their  true  and  hearty  afiection  to  the  parliament  of 
England,"  protesting  that  they  would  never  do 
anything  contrary  to  them  or  their  privileges. 
The  Scottish  ministers,  indeed,  were  checked  in 
any  exuberance  of  loyalty  by  the  ston  spirit  of  the 
people,  wlto  still  looked  upon  the  king  as  the 
enemy  to  their  kirk  and  their  liberties,  and  upon 
the  English  House  of  CcHUmons  aa  their  best 
firiends.  No  sooner  had  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
heard  of  the  correspondence  earrying  on  between 
Charles  and  the  council,  than  they  petitioned  the 
latter  not  to  take  part,  by  any  verbal  or  real  en- 
gagement to  the  king,  against  the  parliament  of 
England.  "  These  passages  in  Scotland"  were  of 
much  advantage  to  the  a£birs  of  the  EngUsh  par- 
liament, who  still  protested  their  fideUty  to  the 
king,  at  the  same  time  that  they  courted  the  Scots 
with  very  kind  expressions.f 

Several  membera  of  both  Houses— aome  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  court,  others  who  be- 
lieved that  the  parliament  was  going  too  far  or  too 
fast — now  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York.  For  the 
present,  the  Commons  satisfied  themselves  with 
passing  an  order  that  every  member  should  be  in 
his  place  by  a  certain  day,  or  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Irish  war.  The  way  in  which  most 
of  the  ministers  and  old  servants  of  the  crown  had 
sneaked  off  to  the  north  seemed  to  betray  not  only 
a  wonderful  fear  of  the  parliament,  but  also  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  legality  or  purity  of  the  oauae 
to  which  they  were  about  to  commit  themsdves 
for  better  or  for  worse.  On  his  first  arrival  at 
York,  Charles  was  attended  by  no  other  ostensible 
minister  than  Secretary  Nicholas,  a  timid  and 
wavering  old  man,  who  never  knew  half  of  his 
master''s  mind,  or  saw  the  fuU  intention  of  any 
measure  proposed  by  the  king.  Lord  Falkland, 
Hyde,  and  Culpeper,  who  had  abandoned  the  par- 
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liament,  and  pledged  themielveB  to  the  court,*  and 
wbo  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  directon  of  the  royal 
councila  (though  they  again  scarcely  knew  more  of 
Charles'*  mind  than  Nicholas),  remained  in  Lon- 
iaa.  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Cimunona,  and  to  perform  secret  services  of  rarious 
kinda.  Accordin|  to  Clarendon's  own  account, 
the  Comnumt  had  "  long  detested  and  suspected 
Mr.  Hyde  (hinMel09  ftom  the  time  of  their  first 
remonatraace  down  to  his  framing  the  king's  mes- 
sages  and  answers,  which  they  now  erery  day  re- 
ceived, to  their  mtolerable  vexation,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  accuse  him.  But  now  that  the  Earls  of 
Esaex  and  HoUand  had  discovered  his  being  shut 
np  with  the  king  at  Greenwich,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton  had  once  before  foifbd  him  very  early 
in  private  with  the  king  at  Windsor,  at  a  time 
when  the  king  thought  all  passages  had  been 
stopped ;  together  with  his  being  of  late  more  ab- 
sent from  the  House  than  he  had  used  to  be  ;  and 
the  resort  of  the  other  two  every  night  to  his  lodg- 
ing, satisfied  them  that  he  was  the  person ;  and 
they  resolved  to  disenable  him  to  manage  that 
officef  long."  That  is,  the  Commons  now  sus- 
pected not  only  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
king's  declarations,  &c.,  but  that  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  conducting  secret  manoeuvres  in  and 
about  London  and  the  parliament.  Sir  John 
Colpeper,  according  to  the  royalist  historian,  had 
as  many  eyes  upon  the  Commons  as  they  had 
upon  him  (Hyde),  and  an  equal  animosity  against 
thesa ;  and,  what  was  a  better  service  to  the  trium- 
virate. Sir  John  "  had  familiarity  and  friendship 
with  some  persons,  who,  from  the  teoond  or  third 
hand,  came  to  know  many  of  the  greatest  designs, 
before  they  were  brought  upon  the  stage.''^  By 
these  indirect  sources  of  information,  Culpeper 
learned  (or  so  says  Clarendon)  that  it  was  the  m- 
tention  of  the  Commons  to  send  himself.  Lord 
Falkland,  and  Hyde  to  the  Tower,  upon  the  charge 
f^  giving  evil  counsel  to  the  king,  and  preparing 
those  answers  and  messages  they  received  from 
lus  majesty,  whenever  they  should  find  them  all 
three  in  the  House  together.  And  hereupon,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the  triumvirate 
agreed  that  they  would  never  be  there  altogether, 
and  seldom  two  at  a  time ;  and  that  when  they 
were  ia  the  House  they  should  only  listen,  and 
■peak  no  more  thtm  was  of  absolute  necessity. 
For  now,"  aaya  Clarendon,  "  it  was  grown  a  very 
dlffiailt  tUng  for  a  man  who  was  in  tiieir  disfa- 
vour to  speak  against  what  they  proposed,  but  that 
tiiey  would  find  some  exception  to  some  word  or 
expression :  upon  which,  after  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  explain,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw ;  and 

*  ThcT  had  all  three  been  in  v«r;  dfddad oppoiltka  to  the  oonrt; 
Uvy  had  all  been  acthelr  coacernect  hj  the  Impeachment  of  Straffiml, 
awl  they  bad  all,  it  •booM  appear,  Toted  for  hii  bill  of  atuinler— 
eertaJDly  not  one  of  the  three  had  Toird  aipuiMt  it.  H  yde ,  to  morh 
better  Imown  by  hia  title  of  Loid  Claiendon,  had  been  eloquently 
,a«Tee«iat  th*  ooaieil  of  Yorlc ;  Lord  Falltlaod,  the  idol  of  hit 
party,  bad  voted  for  the  exclatioD  of  the  biahope  from  the  House  of 
Lofda.  In  ket,  ap  to  the  end  of  the  pieoedinn  year,  Hyde,  Pallcland, 
and  Cnlaepaf.  vers  all  and  eaeh  of  Ibam  at  anthnalaMie  «o  the 
aide  of  lb*  parliament  a*  Bampden  or  a>  Pym. 


then  they  had  commonly  a  major  part  to  send  him 
to  the  Tower  or  to  expel  him  the  House,  or  at 
least  to  oblige  him  to  receive  a  reprehension  at  the 
bar  upon  his  knees.  And  so  they  had  used  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  at  that  time;  who,  excepting  to 
some  expression  that  was  used  in  a  declaration 
prepared  by  a  committee,  and  presented  to  the 
House,  which  he  said  was  dishonourable  to  the 
king,  they  said,  it  was  a  tax  upon  the  committee, 
caused  him  to  withdraw,  and  committed  him  to 
the  Tower  j  which  terrified  many  from  speaking 
at  all,  and  caused  more  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  House,  where  too  small  numbers  appeared 
any  day."  Aboutthe  end  of  April,  Hyde  received 
a  letter  from  the  king,  commanding  him  to  repair 
to  York  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his 
business  in  London.  The  historian  says,  that  he 
communicated  this  letter  to  his  two  friends.  Lord 
Falkland  and  Sir  John  Culpeper,  who  agreeid  with 
him  that  he  should  defer  that  journey  for  some 
time,  there  being  every  day  great  occasion  of  con- 
sulting together,  and  of  sending  dispatches  to  the 
king* — which  dispatches,  like  nearly  all  the  state 
papers,  were  written  by  Hyde,  the  great  penman 
of  the  royalist  party.  "  And,"  adds  Clarendon 
himself,  "  it  was  happy  that  he  did  stay;  for  there 
was  an  occasion  then  fell  out,  in  which  his  pre- 
sence was  very  useful,  towards  disposing  the  Lord 
Keeper  Littleton  to  send  the  great  seal  to  the 
king  at  York."f  It  appears  that  Charles  wanted 
the  great  seal,  but  not  the  lord  keeper — for  Little- 
ton had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  court, 
by  swimming  with  the  strong  stream  of  parliament 
Besides  other  offences,  he  had  recently  voted  in 
favour  of  the  militia  ordinance,  and  had  learnedly 
insisted  both  on  the  expediency  and  on  the  legality 
of  that  measure.  Clarendon,  however,  says,  that  he 
had  always  been  convinced  of  Littleton's  loyalty, 
and  he  describes  him  as  an  honourable  and  noble 
person.  The  historian,  however,  admits  that  Charles 
had  reason  for  suspecting  this  loyalty  of  his  lord 
keeper.  He  says,  **  From  his  recovery  of  a  great 
sickness  (which  seized  on  him  shortly  a)ler  he  was 
preferred  to  that  great  place,  and  which,  indeed, 
robbed  him  for  ever  of  much  of  that  natural  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  mind  which  he  had  formerly  en- 
joyed) his  compliance  was  so  great  and  so  visible, 
not  only  in  not  opposing  that  prevalent  sense  of 
the  House  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  king,  but 
in  concurring  with  it  in  his  own  vote,  very  much 
against  what  his  firiends  thought  was  agreeable  to 
his  understanding,  insomuch  as  the  potent  and 
popular  Lords  looked  upon  him  as  their  own ;  and 
the  king  was  so  far  unsatisfied  with  his  carriage, 
that  once,  after  his  majesty's  being  at  York,  he  re- 
solved to  take  the  great  seal  firom  him,  but  was 

*  "  And  it  vat  a  wonderful  expeditioa  that  wat  then  naed  iMtween 
York  and  London,  when  gentlemen  nndertuok  the  service,  ai  enough 
were  wiilinctodo;  iuomach  at  wlien  they  dispatched  a  letter  on 
Saturday  night,  at  tiiat  tjina  of  the  year,  aboat  twelve  at  nlglit,  they 
always  reeeived  the  kin^s  answer,  Monday,  by  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning.*' — Ctamdvn,  Lift.  AoooidiDg  to  this  statement,  the 
couriers  must  have  ridden  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  at  the 
least,  an  npedition  which  seems,  in  the  clrcumstaneet,  not  meraly 
wooderfal,  but  iaatadiUe. 
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contented  to  be  dissuaded, from  tha^  resolutioii, 
partly /rom  the  difBculty,  it  being  probable  that 
the  attempt  would  not  have  succeeded  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  extravagant  authority  of  the  two 
Houses,  partly  that  it  was  not  easy  to.  make  choice 
of  another  fit  for  that  trust  who  was  like  to  be  mote 
faithful  in  it,  the  terror  of  parliament  having  hum* 
bled  all  men  to  a  strange  compliance  and  sub* 
mission;  but  especially  that  his  majesty  was 
assured  by  some  whom  he  trusted,  that  the  affection 
of  the  Lord  Littleton  was  very  entire  to  his  service, 
and  his  compliance  only  artincial  to  preserve  him- 
self in  a  capacity  of  serving  him,  which  wcu 
true."*  The  copious  and  magniloquent  historian 
goes  on  to  say,  that  while  Littleton  was  plajHng 
this  part,  he  called  upon  him  one  evening,  and 
spoke  very  freely  with  him ;  which  he  says  Little- 
ton always  encouraged  him  to  do,  as  well  knowing 
that  he  (Hyde)  "  was  not  without  some  trust  with 
his  mtuesty,  and  of  much  intimate  friendship  with 
some  that  had  more."  He  told  Littleton  of  the 
censure  and  hazard  he  incurred  by  his  notable 
compliance  and  correspondence  with  "  that  party  " 
which  the  king  construed  to  be  factious  against  his 
just  regal  power,  and  that  some  votes  in  which  his 
lordship  had  concurred,  and  which  were  generally 
understood  to  be  contrary  to  law,  in  which  his 
lordship's  knowledge  was  unquestionable,  were 
very  notorious  and  much  spoken  of.f  The  lord 
keeper  then  told  Hyde  the  straits  he  was  in — 
"  that  the  governing  lords  had  a  terrible  appre- 
hension of  the  king's  sending  for  the  great  seal ; 
and  that  nothing  but  his  fair  deportment  towards 
them,  and  seemmg  to  be  of  their  mind,  prevented 
their  taking  the  seal  into  their  own  custody,  allow- 
ing it  only  to  be  with  him  whilst  he  sat  in  the 
House  and  in  the  court;  that  they  had  made  some 
order  to  that  purpose,  if,  by  his  interest  with  them, 
he  had  not  prevented  it,  well  knowing  that  it 
would  prove  most  fatal  to  the  king,  who,  he  fore- 
saw, must.be  shortly  compelled  to  wish  the  ^eat 
seal  with  him  for  many  reasons.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  *'  let  it  be  considered  whether  my  voting  with 
them  in  such  particulars,  which  my  not  voting  with 
them  cannot  prevent,  be  of  equal  prejudice  to  the 
king,  with  the  seal's  being  pnt  into  such  a  condition 
that  the  king  shall  never  be  able  to  get  it  when  it 
is  most  necessary  for  him,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  case  when,  by  my  carnage  and  opposition 
against  them,  the  .confidence  towards  me  shall  be 
lessened."  The  end  of  this  long  conversation 
was,  that  Littleton 'promised  to, serve  the  king  "  in 
that  article  of  moment,'?  and  even  to  go  to  him  at 
York.  Hyde  and  his  compeers  communicated  the 
happy  intelligence  to  their  master,  who  thereupon 
dispatched  Mr.  Eliot,  a  forward  young  man.  and  a 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  warrant  to  re- 
ceive the  great  seol,  and  a  very  kind  letter  to  thfe 
lord  keeper,  requiring  him  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  York.     Littleton  gave  up  the  great  sym- 

•  IliiUnxrardadSUonoflSSo. 
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bol  to  Eliot,  who  posted  back  to  York  with  it; 
and  then  Littleton  posted  after  the  seal,  and,  though 
he  was  indisposed,  and  a  much  less  active  tra- 
veller than  the  groum  of  the  chambers,  he  arrived 
at  York  the  next  day  after  that  gentleman  had  deli- 
vered the  seal  to  his  majesty.    This  is  Clareadoa's 
account — or  rather  we  should  say,  one  of  Claren- 
don's accounts — and,  according  to  this  narrative, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  great  event,  by  his 
ingenious  conversation  with  the  lord  keeper.     But 
EUot,  the  active  gro<»n  of  the  chamber,  told  the 
king  a  very  different  story,  affirming  that  he  had 
found  the  lord  keeper  altogether   averse  -to  the 
measure,  that  he  had  locked  the  door  upon  him, 
and  had  got  die  great  seal  from  him   only   by 
threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains.    The  historian 
says  that  Mr.  Eliot  did  this,  and  told  many  stories 
to  magnify  his  own  service,   not  imaginmg  that 
the  lord  keeper  intended  to  follow  him  to  York. 
But  may  we  not,  on  the  other  side,  suspect  that 
Clarendon  magnified  his  service  in  this  particular, 
as  he  obviously  does  in  many  other  cases  ?     His 
reasoning,  indeed,  shows  that  for  Eliot  to  have 
acted  as  he  said  he  had  done  would  have  been 
hazardous  and  rash,  but  many  a  desperate  or  daring 
young  man  would  have  done  as  much,  and  many 
a  timid  wavering  old  man,  like  Littleton,  might  have 
been  terrified  with  two  pistols  at  his  breast,  though 
he  had  a  house  full  of  servants,  or  might  have  been 
induced  wholly  to  make  up  his  already  half  made  np 
mind  by  this  exhibition  of  boldness.  May,  an  ex- 
cellent authority,  says,  that  the  lord  keeper  had  con- 
tinued in  all  appearance  firm  to  the  parliament  fat 
some  space  uf  time  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  York  ; 
"  insomuch  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  at  all  made 
of  .his  constancy ;  till,  at  the  last,  before  the  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  a  youug  gentlenuui,  one 
•Master  Thomas  Eliot,  groom  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber to  the  king,  was  sent  closely  from  York  to  him ; 
who,  being  admitted  by  the  lord  keeper  into  his 
private  chamber,  when    none  else  were  by,  so 
handled   the.  matter,    whether    by    persuasions, 
threats,  or  promiseis,  or  whatsoever,,  that,  after 
three  hours'  time,  he  got  the  great  seal  into  his 
hands,  and  rid  post  with,  it  away  to  the  king  at 
.York.    The  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  ailer  senous 
consideration  with  hjmself  what 'he  had  doae,  or 
rather  suffered,  and  not  being  able  to  aattDtr  it  to 
the  parliament, '  the  next  day  early  in  tite  morn- 
ing rode  after  it  hiihself,  and  went:  to  ths  king. 
Great  was  the  complaint  at  London  agailttt  him 
for  that  action;    nor  did'  the  king  evtr-^tww 
him  any  great  regard   afterwards.      The  -Ifilson 
which  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  gave  fi^'  initing 
so  w,ith  the  great  seal,  to  some  friends  .«f.  hia  who 
went  after  him  to  York,  was  this :  that  Ae-  king, 
when  he  made  him  lord  keeper,  gave  him  Jm  oatli 
in  private, which  he  took — that,  whensoever  the  king 
should  send  to  him  for  the  great  seal,  he  should 
forthwith  deliver  it.    This  oath  (as  be  averred  to 
his  friends)  his  conscience  would  by  no  means 
suffer  him  to  dispense  withal ;  he  only  repented 
(though  now  tod  late)  that  he  accepted  the  oflice 
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upon  those  tennB."  Whitelock  says  simply, 
♦'  The  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  after  his  great  ad- 
herence to  the  parliament,  delivered  the  great  seal 
to  Mr.  Eliot,  whom  the  king  sent  to  him  for  it; 
and  shortly  after  Littleton  followed  the  seal  to  the 
king,  but  was  not  much  respected  by  him,  or  the 
courtiers."  And  all  that  is  perfectly  clear  in  this 
Etrange  manoeuvre,  which,  like  most  of  Charles's 
measures,  and  all  other  manoeuvres,  is  liable  to  a 
contrariety  of  doubts,  is,  that  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber carried  off  the  seal,'  and  that  the  lord  keeper 
stole  out  of  Jjondon,  and  by  bye-roads  got  to  York, 
where  he  was  regarded  but  coldly  by  his  majesty. 
Clarendon  says  that  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with 
Littleton,  protesting  that  he  did  not  like  his 
humours,  tmd  knew  not  what  to  make  of  him  ;* 
that  his  majesty  would  not  for  a  long  time  re- 
ileliver  the  s^  to  him,  but  always  kept  it  in  his  own 
bed-chamber,  and  that  men  remarked  "  a  visible 
dejectedness"  in  the  lord  keeper.  The  historian 
tells  us  that  all  this  gave  him  much  trouble,  as  well 
it  might,  if  his  own  story  were  the  true  one ;  and 
he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  procuring  better 
treatment  for  the  keeper.  1 1  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  Charles  never  placed  any  confidence  in  Little- 
ton, that  that  adroit  lawyer  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  double  dealers,  was  despised  by  both  par- 
ties, lost  all  spirit  and  talent  for  Dusiness,  and  con- 
cluded his  career  about  two  years  after  at  Oxford, 
in  neglect,  poverty,  and  mental  wretchedness. 

•  Hi5t.,  eJUion  of  IS-:6. 


But  it  was  now  time  for  Clarendon  himself  to  steal 
away  to  York.  Shortly  after  Littleton's  departure, 
the  king  told  him  that  he  would  find  him  much  to 
do  there,  and  "  thai  he  thought  now  there  would  be 
less  reason  every  day  for  his  being  concealed."* 
Before  Littleton's  flight.  Clarendon  had  arranged 
all  matters  for  the  journey,  resolving  with  Lord 
Falkland  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house  near  Oxford,  a 
little  out  of  the  road  he  meant  to  take  for  York, 
till  he  should  hear  of  the  keeper's  motion ;  and  to 
cover  his  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  told  the  Speaker  that  it  was  very  necessary 
he  should  take  the  air  of  the  country  for  his  health. 
As  soon  as  the  keeper  had  flown,  notice  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  the  absence  of  his  friend  Hyde ; 
inquiries  were  made  what  was  become  of  him,  and 
it  was  moved  that  he  might  be  sent  for.  The 
Speaker  said  that  that  gentleman  had  acquainted 
him  with  his  going  into  the  country  to  recover  his 
health  by  fresh  air,  and  that  Dr.  Winston,  his  phy- 
sician, had  certified  that  he  was  troubled  with  the 
stone.  Mr.  Peard  said  confidently,  "  that  he  was 
troubled  with  no  other  stone  than  the  stone  in  his 
heart,  and  therefore  he  Y^ould  have  him  sent  for 
wherever  he  was ;  for  he  was  most  confident  that 
he  was  doing  them  mischief  wherever  he  was." 
The  House,  however,  who  probably  did  not  con- 
sider the  historian  of  quite  so  much  importance  as 
he  considered  himself,  neglected  to  take  any  steps 
for  his  apprehension  for  the  present ;  and  when 
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(as  he  nya)  "  ihey  had  molved  upon  hit  arrest, 
he  was  warned  thereof  by  Lord  Falkland,  and 
judging  it  time  for  him  to  be  gone,"  he  thai  left 
Qitchley,  the  house  of  the  Lady  Lee  (afterwards 
ComitesB  of  Rochester),  and  travelled  by  unusual 
ways  through  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire,  until 
he  came  to  Yorkshire.  At  first  he  fixed  himself 
at  Nostall,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  there  lay  close  and  secret,  correspond- 
ing daily  or  hourly  with  the  king,  and  preparing 
answers  in  his  name  to  the  papers  and  manifestos 
of  the  parliament  It  should  appear,  that  even 
the  courtiers  and  ministers  at  York  were  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  his  whereabout ;  for  he  says,  that, 
when,  shortly  after,  he  was  summoned  to  York,  the 
king  received  him  very  graciously,  and  asked 
some  questions  aloud  of  him,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  then  come  from  London.  But  it  was  thus 
that  Charles  dealt  even  with  the  instruments  of 
his  plans  and  intrigues,  concealing  from  the  rest 
what  was  done  by  one,  and  never  imparting  to  the 
whole  body  the  schemes  in  which  all  were  to 
work  blindly,  or  at  least  seeing  nothing  beyond 
their  own  fixed  path.  After  this  public  reception 
and  masking  of  circumstances,  the  king  called 
Hyde  aside  into  the  garden,  eapng  that  they  need 
not  now  be  afraid  of  being  seen  together;  and 
he  walked  with  him  in  consultation  for  a  full  hour.* 
Clarendon' arrived  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of 
May;  on  the  2nd  of  June  the  ship  " Providence," 
freighted  by  the  queen  in  Holland,  escaped  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  cruisers,  and  ran  ashore  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had 
long  been  expected  by  the  royal  party,  and  the 
want  of  which  had  ddayed  the  king's  design  of 
attempting  Hull  by  a  si^.  The  cannon,  muskets, 
and  gunpowder  were  all  safely  landed  and  carried 
to  York.  At  this  crisis  the  arrival  of  such  a  supply 
was  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  Charles 
than  the  coming  of  a  great  penman.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  by  this  time  began  to  be  excited 
and  convulsed  by  the  great  defection  that  was 
taking  place,  particularly  among  the  lords.  "  They 
concluded,"  says  May,  "that  no  other  way  could 
have  been  found  out  to  endanger  the  overthrow 
of  that  parliament,  which  many  open  attempts  and 
secret  conspiracies  could  not  do :  that  as  the  ruin 
of  England  could  not  in  probability  be  wrought 
but  by  itself,  so  the  parliament  could  not  be 
brokm  (a  prologue  to  the  other  ruin)  but  by  her 
own  members."  "  Besides,"  says  the  same  nar- 
rator, "  there  are  many  whose  callings  make  them 
capable  of  easier  and  greater  gratifications  from 
the  king  than  other  men,  as  lawyers  and  divines, 
who  will  therefore  be  apt  to  lean  that  way  where 
the  preferment  lies."  On  the  30th  of  May  die 
parliament,  by  an  order,  summoned  nine  peers, 
the  first  that  had  gone  away  to  York,  to  appear  at 
Westminster.    These  nine  peers  utterly  refused 

*  Life. — It  Memt  quitii  nruin  that  Clanndon'i  muion  wa*  not 
eontidend  ao  Tmjr  important  a  matter  by  the  parliament.  Neither 
WhitekKk  nor  May  tiiuugtat  it  or  weight  sufficient  tu  merit  any  |iiir> 
tieuhir  notiee. 


to  quit  the  king,  returning  a  slighting  and  scornful 
answer  to  the  parliament  The  Commons  instantly 
took  their  resolution,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  sent 
Denail  Hollis  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  impeadi 
the  whole  of  them.  In  an  eloquent  speech  Hollis 
dwelt  upon  the  history  of  the  earUer  parts  of  this 
reign ;  showed  that  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  court  "to  strike  at  parliaments,  keep  off  par- 
liaments, break  parliaments,  or  divide  parlia- 
ments ;"  related  the  succession  of  designs  recently 
entered  into  against  parliament,  the  terrors  of  the 
army,  the  actual  assault  made  in  the  Comm<His* 
House,  the  flame  of  rebellion  purposely  kindled  in 
Ireland,  the  forces  now  gathei-ed  at  York,  the  de- 
clarations, and  messages,  and  bitter  invectives 
against  the  parliament  sent  out  in  his  majesty's 
name.  "  A  new  plot,"  said  Hollis,  "  is  this :  the 
members  are  tlrawn  away,  and  persuaded  to  for- 
sake their  duty,  and  go  down  to  York,  thereby  to 
blemish  the  actions  of  both  Houses,  as  done  by  a 
few  and  inconsiderable  number,  a  party  rather 
than  a  parliament,  and  perhaps  to  raise  aiid  set  np 
an  anti-parliament  there.  My  lords,  this  is  now 
the  great  design  against  this  parliament,  which  is 
the  only  means  to  continue  us  to  be  a  .nation  of 
freemen,  and  not  of  slaves,  to  be  owners  of  any- 
thing :  in  a  word,  which  must  stand  in  the  gap  to 
prevent  an  inlet  and  inundation  of  all  misery  and 
confusion."  He,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  Spencer  Earl  of  Noribampton, 
William  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Henry  Earl  of  Dover, 
Henry  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Charles  Lord  Howard 
of  Charleton,  Robert  Lord  Rich,  Charles  Lord 
Grey  of  Ruthven,  Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  and 
Arthur  Lord  Capel.  The  lords  that  remained 
made  little  or  no  attempt  to  screen  the  lords  that 
had  fled ;  and,  shortly  after,  "  being  in  their  robes," 
they  adjudged  the  fugitives  never  to  sit  more  as 
members  of  that  House,  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
any  benefit  or  privileges  of  parliament,  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment  during  their  pleasure.  H 
would  perplex  the  reader  to  detail  ul  the  orders 
and  counter-orders  of  the  king  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment; all  the  messages  and  answofs,  manifestos 
and  counter-manifestos ;  and  the  story  will  be  far 
more  intelligible  if  we  keep  to  the  main  points 
of  this  paper-prelude  to  a  war  of  bulleti  and 
pikes.  On  the  2nd  of  June  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons sent  a  petition  to  the  king  with  nineteen  pro- 
positioni,  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  concwd  and 
lasting  peace.  They  demanded  that  the  king 
should  dismiss  all  such  great  officers  and  ministers 
of  state  as  were  not  approved  of  by  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  that  an  oath  should  be  taken 
by  all  future  members  of  the  privy  council ;  that 
the  great  affairs  of  the  kingtuim  should  not  be 
transacted  by  the  advice  of  private  men  or  by  any 
unknown  or  unsworn  counsellors ;  that  he  or  they 
unto  whom  the  government  and  education  of  the 
king's  children  were  committed  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  both  Houses ;  that  the  church  go- 
vernment and  liturgy  should  undergo  such  a  re- 
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formation  as  both  housea  of  parliament  should 
advise ;  that  his  majesty  should  contribute  his  best 
assistance  for  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  maintenance 
far  preaching  niinisters  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  give  his  consent  to  kws  for  the  taking  away 
of  innovations,  superstitions,  and  ■pluralities;  that 
he  should  rest  satisfied  with  .the  course  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  had  taken  for  ordering  of 
the  militia  until  the  same  should  be  fiirther  settled 
by  a  bill,  and  that  he  should  recall  his  declarations 
and  proclamations  against  the  militia  ordinance 
made  by  parliament ;  that  such  members  of  either 
house  of  parliament  as  had,  during  this  present 
pwliament,  been  put  out  of  any  place  and  office, 
might  either  be  restored  to  that  place  and  office, 
or  otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  same  upon 
the  petition  of  that  House  of  which  they  were 
members;  that  all  privy ■  counsellors  and  judges 
should  take  an  oath  for  the  maintaining  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  and  of  other  wholesome  statutes 
made  by  Uiis  present  parliament;  that  all  the 
judges,  and  all  the  officers  appointed  by  approbation 
of  parliament,  should  hold  their  places  during 
good  behaviour;  that  the  justice  of  parliament 
shoald  be  left  to  take  its  course  with  all  delin- 
quents, and  that  all  persons  cited  by  either  House 
shoald  appear  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament ; 
that  the  forts  and  castles  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  put  under  the  command  and  custody  of  such 
persons  as  his  majesty  should  appoint,  with  the 
apffrobation  of  parliament ;  thatuie  extraordinary 
gutffds  and  military  forces  now  attending  his 
majesty  should  be  removed  and  discharged,  and 
that  for  the  future  he  should  raise  no  such  guards 
or  extraordinary  forces,  but,  according  to  the  law, 
in  case  of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion ;  that  his 
majesty  would  he  pleased  to  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  other  Mfighbouring  princes  and  states  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  for  the  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  iaith  against  all  designs  and 
attempts  of  the  pope  and  his  adherents  ;*  that  he 
should,  by  act  of  parliament,  clear  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  that  future  parliaments  might  be  secured 
from  the  consequences  of  that  evil  precedent;  and 
that  he  should  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  peers 
made  hereafter  from  sitting  or  voting  in  parUa- 
ment,  unless  they  were  admitted  thereunto  with 
die  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliamentf 
>.  Charles,  with  lords  about  him,  with  arms  and 
gunpowder,  and  with  the  prospect  of  more  from 
Holland,  thought  himself  as  strong  as  the  parlia- 
ment: he  received  these  propositions  with  great 
indignation,  and,  in  replying  to  them,  he  taxed  the 
parliament  as  cabalists  and  traitors,  as  the  makers 
of  new  laws  and  new  constitutional  doctrines ;  and 
in  the  end  he  told  them  that  their  demands  were 

*  la  tht«,  their  teTCDteenth  propoiitioD,  th«  parliament  alluded  to 
the  old  and  now  «lnio«t  forgotten  tnbject  of  tiie  Palationte  t  telling 
tlie  kini;  that  hia  eubjeeta  would  be  much  eoeouraKed  by  thefe  cloie 
Proteataok  aUiancea.  and  enabled  in  a  parliamentary  Way  to  jpre 
htm  aid  and  aaaiataoee  in  realjlrinv  his  royal  sister  ami  her  princely 
iasue  to  ihota  dignitiea  and  Mfeiiniout  »bich  belonged  to  them. 
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unworthy  of  his  royal  descent  from  so  many  famous 
ancestors,  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  laws ;  protesting  that,  if  he  were  both  van- 
quished and  a  prisoner,  in  worse  condition  than 
any  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been  reduced  to,  he  would  never  stoop  so  low 
as  to  grant  those  demands,  and  make  himself,  from 
a  King  of  England,  a  Doge  of  Venice. 

And  now  "  the  fatal  time  was  come  when  those 
long  and  tedious  paper-conflicts  of  declarations, 
petitions,  and  proclamations  were  turned  into 
actual  and  bloody  wars,  and  the  pens  seconded  by 
drawn  swords."*  Charles  sent  out  commissions 
of  array.t  beginning  with  Leicestershire,  and  en- 
joined or  invited  idl  men  to  bring  him  money, 
horses,  and  arms,  on  security  of  his  forests  and 
parks  for  the  principal  and  eight  percent,  interest. 
He  forbade  all  levies  without  his  consent,  and 
called  upon  his  subjects  to  be  mindful  of  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  faithful  to  his  royal  person.  It 
was  now  found  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in  the 
country :  the  church,  the  universities,  the  majority 
of  the  nobles,  and  perhaps  of  the  country  gentle- 
men,— the  loyalty  of  the  latter  class  being  gene- 
rally great  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
court  and  their  ignorance  of  court  life, — rallied 
round  him.  The  austerity  of  the  puritans'  manners, 
their  gloomy  doctrine,  and  coarse  fanaticism,  drove 
most  of  the  gay  and  dissolute,  and  many  who  were 
gay  without  being  dissolute,  into  his  party,  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  many  good,  virtuous, 
and  moderate  men,  who  disliked  his  former  con- 
duct, who  dreaded  his  tyrannical  disposition,  but 
dreaded  the  untried  democratic  violence  still  more. . 
Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in  solemn  protestations 
and  assurances.  To  the  lords  who  had  gathered 
around  him  at  York,  and  to  the  members  of  his 
privy  council  there,  he  made  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive declaration.  "We  do  declare,"  said  he, 
"  that  we  will  require  no  obedience  from  you  hut 
what  is  warranted  by  the  known  laws,  as  we  expect 
that  you  shall  not  yield  to  any  commands  not 
legally  grounded  or  imposed  by  any  other  autho- 
rity. We  undertake  to  defend  from  all  danger 
whatsoever  all  you,  and  all  such  as  shall  refuse 
any  such  commands,  whether  they  proceed  from 
votes  and  orders  of  both  Houses,  or  in  any  other 
way.  We  will  defend  the  true  Protestant  religion 
established  by  the  laws,  the  lawful  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  just  privileges  of  all  the 
three  estates  of  parliament;  and  shall  require  no 
further  obedience  from  you  than  as  we  accordingly 
shall  perform  the  same.  We  will  not  (as  is  falsely 
pretended)  engage  you  in  any  war  against  the  par- 
liament, except  it  be  for  our  necessary  defence 

•  May. 

t  In  thne  eomn^ioni  the  king  aet  fcrth  the  parhament  s  own 
declaration,  naiug  tMir  Tery  expteaaiona,— "  that,  whereas  it  has  been 
declared  bv  votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  the  kingdom 
hath  of  late  been,  afidwtill  is,  in  imminent  danger  both  from  enemies 
abroad  and  a  popish  diacoulenlod  party  at  home,  the  liing  condndea 
that,  fnr  the  SBfeguard  both  of  his  own  person  aod  people,  there  Is  aD 
urgent  necessity  ufpnuingthe  country  intoa  posture  of  defence.  Sic." 
"  And  thus,"  says  May,  ■•  did  the  parliamcnt'a  prologue  to  their  ordi- 
nance of  militia  aerve  the  king's  turn  fat  hia  commissioa  of  array, 
totiien  rerjit." 
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against  such  as  do  insolently  invade  or  attempt 
against  us  or  our  adherents."  knd  it  was  upon  this 
express  declaration  that  those  lords  contracted  a 
solemn  engagement,  and  signed  a  bond  to  stand 
by  him,  to  defend  his  majesty's  person,  crown,  and 
dignity,  with  his  just  and  legal  prerogative,  against 
all  persons,  parties,  and  powers  whatsoever.* 

At  the  same  time  the  parliament,  declaring  all 
these  mcMures  to  be  against  law  and  the  national 
liberties,  made  their  preparations  with  at  least 
equal  vigour.  On  the  10th  of  June  an  order 
was  made  by  Ijoth  Houses  for  bringing  in  money 
and  plate  to  maintain  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
defence  of  tlie  king's  person  ;  for  the  parliament, 
down  to  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  chief  command,  always  joined  this  expression 
with  that  of  their  own  safety.  The  two  Houses 
engaged  the  public  faith,  that  whosoever  should 
bring  in  any  money  or  plate,  or  furnish  men  or 
arms,  should  be  repaid  with  eight  per  cent,  interest ; 
and  they  appointed  four  treasurers.  Sir  John  Wol- 
laston,  alderman  of  London,  Alderman  Towes, 
Alderman  Warner,  and  Alderman  Andrewes,  to 
grant  receipts  to  the  lenders,  and  certain  commis- 
saries to  value  the  horses  and  arms  which  should 
be  furnished  for  the  national  service.  All  men 
living  within  eighty  miles  of  the  capital  were 
invited  to  bring  in  dieir  money,  &c.,  within  a 
fortnight.  Those  living  farther  oflF  were  allowed 
three  weeks ;  and  those  who,  for  the  present,  were 
not  provided  with  ready  money,  arms,  or  horses, 
were  requested  to  set  down  what  they  would  pro- 
vide when  able.  Forthwith  a  great  mass  of  money 
was  heaped  up  in  Guildhall,  and  daily  increased 
by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people.  The 
poor  contributed  with  the  rich.  "Not  only  the 
wealthiest  citizens  and  gentlemen  who  were  near- 
dwellers  brought  in  their  large  bags  and  goblets, 
but  the  poorer  sort,  like  that  widow  in  the  gospel, 
presented  their  mites  also ;  insomuch  that  it  was  a 
common  jeer  of  men  disaffected  to  the  cause,  to 
call  this  Ae  thimble  and  bodkin  army."t 

Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  forbidding  these 
contributions,  and  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
parliament.  This  letter  was  wholly  without  effect, 
as  was  an  attempt  made  at  the  same  time  to  win  over 
the  fleet  Clarendon  says  that  this  latter  scheme 
only  failed  through  a  mistake  or  blander  of  the  king's 
agents ;  but  it  appears  evident  that  the  cause  of  its 
failure  really  was  the  devotion  of  the  captains  and 
seamen  to  the  popular  cause.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick, a  great  lover  of  the  sea-service  and  highly 
popular  as  a  commander,  called  a  council  of  war, 

'  *  Thew  an  thaiiMM*  of  tboM  who  nlMetaMdi—TheLofd  Keeper 
UuleUm,  DnkeofRlehiDond,  Matquenof  Henfonl;EwlaorLiDduy, 
CDmberlaod,  Hnutlniidoii,  Bath,  Southampton,  Donet,  Salbbury, 
Northampioa,  Deroiuhlra,  Bristol,  Weatmurolaud,  BeriuUn.  Mon- 
mouth. KlTen,  Newcastle,  Dover,  Caeroarvon,  Newport ;  Lords  Mow- 
btaj  and  Maltreret*,  WUlunjthby  of  Eresbjr,  Kleh,  Charles  Howard 
ofChurletoo,  Newark,  Vayet,  Cliauduis,  Falconbridi$e,  Haulet.  tiove- 
].ice,  <'oventr>',  Sitvile.  Muhun,  Dunsmore,  Seymour,  Qrey  of  Ruth- 
ven,  iralklanil,  th«  Comptraller,  Secretary  Nicbvlas,  Sir  John  Cul- 
pe|M>r.  Lord  Chief  JuiUce  Uauks. 
t  May. 


and  laid  before  kis  ofiScers  both  the  ordinance  of 
parliament  which  appointed  him  to  the  command, 
and  the  letters  of  the  king  which  required  him  to 
surrender  that  command  to  Sir  John  Pennington. 
With  the  exception  of  five,  all  the  sea-captains 
agreed  with  the  earl  that  at  this  crisis  the  orders 
of  the  two  Houses  were  more  binding  than  those 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  fleet  could  not  be 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  Pennington  without  the 
greatest  peril  to  the  nation's  liberties.  The  five 
dissenters,  the  Rear-Admiral,  Captain  Fogge, 
Captain  Baily,  Captain  Slingsby,  and  Captain 
Wake,  .put  their  ships  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
intention  of  resisting  the  earl ;  but  Warwick  pre- 
sently surrounded  them  and  summoned  them  to 
surrender.  Three  of  them  instantly  submitted, 
but  Slingsby  and  Wake  stood  out  stoutly.  The 
earl  then  let  fly  a  gun  over  them,  and,  turning 
up  the  hour-glass,  sent  his  own  boat,  with  most 
of  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  to  let  them  know 
their  danger  if  they  did  not  come  in  before  the 
sand  was  run  out.  Slingsby  and  Wake  were  so 
insolent  in  their  answer,  that  the  ofiScers  and  sailors 
sent  in  the  boats  lost  their  patience ;  and,  although 
they  had  no  arms,  they  fell  upon  them  on  their 
own  quarter-decks,  pinioned  them,  struck  their 
yards  and  topmasts,  and  carried  them  on  board  to 
the  lord-admiral,  who  had  all  his  guns  shotted,  and 
every  thing  ready  to  open  his  fire  upon  their  ships. 
A  few  days  after  this  most  important  transaction 
a  great  and  strong  ship  of  the  king's,  called  the 
Lion,  carrying  forty-two  great  brass  guns,  and  a 
smaller  vessel,  a  tender  laden  with  gunpowder, 
were  driven  out  of  their  course,  which  was  iixira 
Holland  to  Yorkshire,  and  obliged  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  the  Downs,  where  Warwick 
was  lying  with  his  fleet.  Captain  Fox,  of  the 
Lion,  saluted  the  lord  admiral,  who  presently  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  ordinance  of  parliament. 
The  captain  at  first  refused  to  yield,  but  he  was 
presently  clapped  in  hold,  and  his  officers  and  men 
submitted,  and  struck  their  topmasts  in  token  of 
obedience  to  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  ran  a 
narrow  chance  of  having  his  career  stopped  in  the 
beginning;  for  he,  with  the  Prince  Maurice  and 
several  other  ofiScers  raised  by  the  queen  in  Hol- 
land, had  embarked  on  board  the  Lion,  but  had 
landed  again  after  a  storm  and  the  disheartening 
pangs  of  sea-sickness. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  parliament,  thus  mas- 
ters of  the  navy,  voted  that  an  army  should  be 
raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  and  de- 
fence of  the  country  and  parliament;  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  should  be  captain-general  of  this  army, 
and  the  Earl  of  BedSford  general  of  the  home. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  both  Houses  to 
assist  the  E.&tI  of  Essex,  and  to  nominate  colonels, 
field  ofiScers,  and  captains  to  this  army,  "  which, 
considering  the  long  peace  that  had  prevaiiled  in 
England,  and  the  unprovided  state  of  the  country 
in  respect  of  military  stores,  was  not  only  raised, 
but  also  well  armed,  in  a  short  time."  Many  of 
the  lords,  who  still  sat  in  the  House  at  Westmin- 
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Bter,  took  commissions  as  colonels  tinder  Essex, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
greatest  rank  and  quality  there,  entered  the  ser- 
vice, some  in  the  cavalry,  some  in  the  commcni 
foot  regiments.  Among  these  latter  were  Sir  John 
Merrick,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Denzil  HoUis, 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  BuUtrode  Whitelock,  Sir 
William  Waller,  and  the  excellent  Hampden,  who 
took  a  colonel's  commission,  and  went  into  Buck- 
inghamshire to  raise  a  regiment  of  infantry  among 
his  own  tenants  and  servants,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours. Hampden's  regiment  was  known  by  its 
excellent  appointments,  its  green  uniform,  and  its 
standard,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  watchword  of 
the  parliament,  "  God  with  us,"  and  on  the  other 
the  patriot's  own  motto,  "  Vestigia  nulla  reiror- 
sum."  This  high-minded  commoner,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  wealth  and  in  peace,  and  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war  only  in  books,  presently 
became  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  parliament- 
ary service,  and  he  made  his  regiment  one  of  the 
very  best.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
his  military  duties,  and,  according  to  Clarendon,  he 
performed  them  upon  all  occasions  most  punctually. 
He  became  as  conspicuous  in  the  roar  and  heat  of 
battle  as  on  the  drill  ground  or  exercising  field, 
and  he  exposed  his  person  in  every  action.  "  He 
was,"  says  Clarendon,  "  of  a  personal  courage 
equal  to  his  best  parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy 
not  to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been  a 
friend,  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he 
was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be." 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  to  gather  forces  and  draw  over  the 
people.  His  commission  of  array  and  the  parlia- 
ment's ordinance  of  militia  were  jostling  together 
in  nearly  every  coimty  in  England ;  the  greatest 
of  the  nobility  upon  both  sides  coming  forward 
personally  to  seize  upon  those  places  whicli  they 
were  a])puii)ted  to  look  after  either  by  the  king  or 
by  the  parlinnient  The  one  pnrly  held  the  ordi- 
nances to  be  illegal,  the  other  denounced  the 
royal  proclamations.  Yet  in  some  counties  there 
was  no  struggle  nt  all,  but  one  party  wholly  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  commercial,  more  civilized  and  thriving 
districts  urere  for  the  parliament,  the  more  remote, 
the  less  prosperous,  and  less  civilized,  were  for 
the  kii^ ;  but  this  general  rule  had  its  exceptions. 
In  Lincolnshire  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham,  who  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  by  the 
parliament,  raised  the  militia  with  great  vigour 
and  success,  and  was  foremost  in  securing  the 
ten-ices  of  that  portion  of  the  army.  In  Essex 
d>e  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  care  was  not  confined 
to  the  navy,  but  who  had  been  also  appointed 
lord-licntenant,  soon  completed  the  levy  of  militia, 
which  wA  increased  by  volunteers  in  unusual 
numbers.  In  Kent  there  was  cheerful  obedience 
ibovm  to  the  ordinance  of  parliament.  In  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  the  militia  was  raised  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  or  all  that 
portion  which  lay  upon  the  sea,  was  firm  to  the 


parliament,  but  the  western  part  of  that  county 
stood  for  the  king  under  some  lords  and  members 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament.  The  eastern 
counties  of  Suflfolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge  were 
kept  quiet  from  the  beginuing,  chiefly  through  the 
great  wisdom  and  indefatigable  industry  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  had  taken  out  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  horse.  There,  too,  many  of  the  gentry 
rather  inclined  in  their  affections  to  the  king's 
commission  of  array,  but  the  traders,  the  free- 
holders, and  the  yeomen  in  general  liked  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  militia  they  raised  was  too  strong 
to  permit  the  other  party  to  engage  in  a  war; 
those  gentlemen  that  attempted  to  raise  men  or 
provide  arms  for  the  king  were  crushed  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  from  first  to  last  one  of  the  greatest 
supports  of  the  parliamentary  cause  was  found  in 
the  county  of  Cromwell's  birth.  In  Berkshire 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  parliament's  lord-lieute- 
nant, raised  the  militia,  in  spite  of  the  faint  resist- 
ance of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Lord  Lovelace, 
and  others.  Hampden  fell  upon  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire  soon  after,  made  him  prisoner  while 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  magazine  of 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  gathered  at  Watlington,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  sent  him  up  to  the  parliament. 
Buckinghamshire,  Hampden's  county,  was  true 
almost  to  a  man  to  the  parliament.  The  county 
of  Southampton  was  divided  at  first,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  Colonel  Goring,  who  had  dis- 
closed in  the  House  of  Commons  the  conspiracy 
for  bringing  up  the  northern  army  the  year  before, 
and  who  had  been  most  unwisely  trusted  and  em- 
ployed by  the  parliament,  seized  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  bargain  with  Charles ;  and  at 
the  critical  moment  he  declared  that  he  shotild 
hold  Portsmouth,  its  fortifications,  arsenals,  &.c., 
for  the  king,  having  previously  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  parliament  to  put  the  for- 
tifications into  a  better  state  of  repair.  But  the 
parliament  arrested  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Curing's 
friend,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
committed  the  care  of  that  island  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  settled  the  militia  in  Wilt- 
shire with  little  trouble.  In  Warwickshire  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  stood  for  the  king,  and  the 
Lord  Brooke  for  the  parliament,  with  forces  and 
party  affections  nearly  equal.  In  Siatlbrdshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  there  was  a  similar  equality. 
In  Leicestershire  men  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  House  of  Huntingdon  fur  the 
king,  or  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford  for  the  par- 
liament. In  Derbyshire,  where  many  great  lot  ds 
and  gentlemen  dwelt,  not  one  of  note  etuud  for  the 
parliament,  except  Sir  John  Gell  and  his  brother. 
Farther  north  the  king's  party  was  very  prevalent : 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  kept  the  town  of  Newcastle 
with  a  sCrong  garrison  for  the  king ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  Charles's  lord-lieutenant  of  York- 
shire, actively  pressed  the  commission  of  array, 
although  resisted  by  the  Jx)rd  Fairfax  nnd  otlier 
parliamentarians.  In  Lancashire  the  Lord  Strange, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whom  Charles  had  ap- 
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pointed  lord -lieutenant  of  LancftBhire  and  Cheshire, 
endeavoured  to  put  in  action  the  commission  of 
array,  -while  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Egertons, 
and  others,  urged  forward  the  ordinance.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  Lord  Strange  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  Manchester;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  one 
man  was  slain,  "  which,"  says  May,  "  was  the 
first  blood  shed  in  these  civil  wars."  Some  time 
after  Strange  returned  to  Manchester  with  three 
thousand  men,  but  he  was  beaten  off,  and  that  time 
with  considerable  loss.  Nor  was^  he  more  suc- 
cessful in  Cheshire,  where  Charles  had  joined  in 
commission  with  him  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl  of 
Rivers.  It  was  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  that 
the  papists  were  most  numerous :  in  the  first  they 
kept  quiet,  in  Cheshire  they  were  disarmed  by  the 
parliamentarians.  In  the  west  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  extreme  west,  the  king's  party  was 
numerous.  Charles,  in  his  commission  of  array, 
appointed  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  to  be  lord- 
lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  So- 
mersetshire, Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  Dorsetshire, 
Southampton,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  seven  counties  within  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  holder  of  this  high  command  was 
opposed  by  most  of  the  burghers  of  considerable 
towns,  but  he  was  assisted  by  the  Lord  Paulet, 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Richard  Slany,  Sir  Bevil 
Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Bath,  and  other  lords  and 
squires  too  nvimerous  to  recount.  The  most  consi- 
derable skirmish  that  occurred  before  Charles's 
raising  his  standard,  was  in  Somersetshire,  where 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford  was  opposed  by  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county,  and  where  ten 
men  were  slain  and  many  wounded.* 

About  the  end  of  July  the  parliament  had  sent 
a  commission  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Bever- 
ley, to  entreat  him  to  forbear  his  hostile  prepara- 
tions and  dismiss  his  garrisons.  His  reply  was, 
that  they  ought  to  lay  down  their  arms  first,  and 
he  ordered  this  answer,  which  contained  many 
bitter  reflections  on  their  proceedings,  to  be  read 
in  all  churches.  They  replied,  ordering  their 
answer  to  be  read  in  churches  and  every  where 
else.  A  few  days  after,  Charles  published  a  de- 
claration to  all  his  loving  subjects  concerning  the 
proceedings  of  this  present  parliament.  This 
paper  occupied  fifty  large  and  close  quarto  pages 
of  print ;  it  contained  a  kind  of  history  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  Houses,  vowed 
a  wonderful  love  to  parliaments,  but  required  that 
the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  accused,  and  two  other 
members,  Mr.  Henry  Martin  and  Sir  Henry  Lud- 
low, should  be  given  up  to  the  king's  justice. 
Charles  also  desired  to  have  delivered  up  to  him 
Alderman  Pennington,  the  new  lord  mayor  of 
London,t  and  Captain  Venn,  an  officer  of  the  city 

•  May.— Rothworth.— Whitelock.— Lndlow. 

-f  Sir  ftiehanl  Gumry,  tho  late  knd  mayor  of  London,  waa  at  tbii 
tiroti  a  prisoner  to  tlie  Tower,  to  wliich  he  hail  beea  committed  by 
tlie  parliament,  for  beioK  a  mover  of  sedition  in  tho  iiingdom,  in 
causing  the  king's  proclamation  concerniog  the  commission  of  array 
to  be  cried  in  the  city.  He  was  put  from  his  mayoralty,  declared  In- 
capable of  ever  bearing  any  offioe  in  city  or  cnmmonwndth.  and  aeo- 
tenoed  to  impnaooiBcnt  during  the  pleasure  of  both  Housea. 


train-bands,  and  he  required  that  indictments  of 
high  treason  should  be  drawn  against  the  Earls  of 
Essex,  Warwick,  and  Stamford,  the  Lord  Brooke, 
Sir  John  Hotham,  and  Serjeant  Major-General 
Sicippon,  as  likewise  against  all  those  who  should 
dare  to  raise  the  militia  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance 
of  parliament.  The  royal  pen  was,  indeed,  "  very 
quick  upon  all  occasions ;"  and  the  day  after  the 
publication  of  this  long  declaration,  Charles  sent  a 
message  upbraiding  both  Houses  for  borrowing  • 
sum  for  their  present  uses  out  of  a  loan  made  by 
adventurers  for  reducing  Ireland,  and  affirming 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  prolonging  the  bloody 
rebellion  in  that  country.  This  was  turning  upon 
parliament  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  they 
had  made  against  the  king.  They  replied  vehe- 
mently, and  yet  circumstantially,  ctdlingto  rem^n- 
brance  the  many  particulars  of  their  care  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  and  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  king  had  hindered  it.  They  told  the  king 
that,  but  for  his  leaving  his  parliament  and 
making  war  upon  it,  a  million  of  money  might 
have  been  raised  at  this  time  by  the  adventure  of 
private  men ;  that  when,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the 
adventurers,  5000  foot  and  500  horse  were  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  Munster,  and  nothing 
wanted  but  a  commission  to  the  General  Lord 
Wharton,  he  had  refused  that  commission,  by 
reason  whereof  Limerick  was  lost,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  left  in  great  distress ;  that  he 
had  purposely  delayed  the  sailing  of  twelve  ships 
and  six  pinnaces,  with  a  thousand  land  forces, 
for  the  service  of  Ireland ;  that  he  had  stopped 
artillery,  ammunition,  horses,  baggage-waggons, 
clothes,  and  eqiiipments,  intended  by  parliament 
for  the  poor  Protestant  soldiers  in  Ireland ;  that 
he  had  treated  with  and  received  petitions  from 
those  confident  rebels,  who  had  presumed  very 
lately  to  c«dl  themselves  his  majesty's  Catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland,  to  complain  of  the  Puritan 
parliament  of  England,  and  to  desire  that,  since 
his  majesty  could  not  go  over  to  them  according 
to  their  expectation,  they  might  be  permitted  to 
come  over  into  England  to  his  majesty.* 

Charles  flatttered  himself  that,  if  he  could  only 
obtain  possession  of  Hull,  he  might  soon  be  undis- 
puted master  of  all  the  north.  A  secret  corre- 
spondence was  opened  with  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  so  far  departed  from  his  former  line  of  con- 
duct, as  to  allow  the  royalists  to  enterttun  hopes 
that  he  would  betray  the  parliament  and  deliver 
up  that  important  city.  The  king  posted  La>rd 
Lindsay  at  Beverley  with  3000  foot  and  lOOO 
horse,  to  carry  the  place  by  siege,  if  Hotham 
should  not  keep  his  engagement ;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  himself  visited  other  points ;  "  and, 
within  three  weeks,  both  in  his  own  person  and 
by  his  messengers,  with  speeches,  proeiamations, 
and  declarations,  he  advanced  his  business  in  a 
wonderfiil  manner.  At  Newark  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  in  a  loving  and 
winning  way,  commending  their  affections  towaxds 


*  May.— Rushmnli. 
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him ;  -which  was  a  great  part  of  persuasion  for 
the  fatuie,  coming  from  a  king  himself.     Another 
ipeech  he  made   at  Lincobi  to  the  gentry  of  that 
county,  full  of  protestatious  concerning  his  good 
intentions,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  laws  and  Uberties  of  it"*     From 
Lincoln    Charles  went  to  Leicester,  where  the 
Eail  of  Stamford  was  executing  the  parliament's 
oidioance  of  the  militia.      He  hoped  to  take  the 
earl  in  the  fact,  but  that  nobleman  fell  back  upon 
NoTthampton,  whither  Charles  durst  not  follow 
him ;  for  Northampton  was  a  town  so  true  to  the 
psrliament,  that  it  would  have  shut  its  gates  against 
the  king,  as  Hull  had  done.     The  king,  however, 
seized  that  noted  victim  of   Laud's    barbarity, 
Dr.  Bastwick,  who  had  taken  a  commission  under 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  remained  doing  his  duty 
in  levying  men  when  his  general  beat  a  retreat. 
Charles  would  have  had  him  instantly  indicted  of 
high  treason  at  the  assizes  then  sitting,  but  the 
judge  entreated  his  majesty  not  to  put  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment  upon  one  single  judge,  but  to 
cause  the  law  in  that  case  to  be  declared  by  all 
the  twelve  Judges.     The  latter   course  he  said 
might  do  his  majesty  good,  whereas  the  publishing 
of  Air  particular  opinion  could  only  destroy  himself, 
and  nothing  advance  his  majesty's  service.    This 
jodge  also  expressed  his  doubts  whether  any  jury 
suddenly  summoned  at  that  moment  would  have 
courage  to  find  the  bill ;  and  upon  this  suggestion 
Charles  gave  up  the  idea  of  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering   the    doctor,   who   had    already   been 
scourged,  pilloried, mutilated,  and  branded  by  Laud, 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  little  transaction  to 
show  that  the  character  of  the  king  had  undergone 
no  change.  The  night  before  his  leaving  Leicester, 
the  judge  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding even  those  that  were  most  loyal,  waited 
upon  him  with  a  request  that  he  would  liberate 
the  prisfHier,  or  suffer  the  judge  to  do  so  upon  his 
habiat  corpus.     Charles  told  them   "  he  would 
think  of  it  till  the  next  morning;"   and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  directed  a  messenger  of  the  chamber 
very  early,  with  such  assistance  as  the  sheriff  should 
give,  to  carry  Bastwick  away  to  Nottingham ;  and 
by  the  help  of  the  sheriff  there  to  the  gaol  at  York : 
aU  which  was  executed  accordingly  with  expedi- 
tion and  secrecy,  for  fear  of  a  rescue.f 

Retoming  to  Beverley,  Charles  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Digby,  who  bad  returned  from  the  con- 
tinent in  disguise,  and  smuggled  himself  into  Hull, 
where  he  had  voluntarily  discovered  himself  to  the 
governor  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  him. 
But  now  Digby,  the  daring  and  restless  head  of 
die  queen's  faction,  informed  Charles  that  he 
foond  Hotham  much  shaken  in  his  resolution  of 
deiiveting  Hull — seeing,  as  Sir  John  said,  that  his 
officers  weie  of  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
hi*  own  son,  the  younger  Hotham,  was  grown  jea- 
kw  of  some  design,  and  was  counter-working  it. 
Presently  after  this  information,  the  king's  army, 
not  confident  of  carrying  the  town  by  open  force, 

•  Uuj.  i  CUrendon,  Hbt. 


and  ao  longer  counting  on  the  treachery  of  the 
governor,  had  recourse  to  another  plot;  and, 
knowing  some  men  within  the  walls  fit  for  their 
purpose,  they  arranged  that  Hull  should  be  set  on 
fire  in  four  several  places,  and  that,  while  the  par- 
liament soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  busied  in 
quenching  the  flames,  2000  men  should  assault 
the  walls.  The  signal  to  those  within  the  town 
was  to  be  a  fire  lit  in  the  night  on  Beverley  Min- 
ster ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of  the 
instruments,  and  it  so  provoked  the  townsmen  of 
Hull,  that  the  walls  could  not  contain  them ;  but 
500  of  them,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Meldrum, 
made  a  sortie,  and  fell  fiercely  upon  the  be- 
leaguerers.  The  king's  soldiers  seemed  inclined 
to  fight  bravely,  but  the  train-bands  of  that  county 
were  not  forward  to  be  engaged  against  their 
neighbours,  and  horse  and  foot  fled  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  Beverley.  Sir  John  Meldrum  followed 
in  their  widce,  killed  two,  took  thirty  prisoners, 
and  carried  some  important  magazines  which  the 
king  had  placed  between  Beverley  and  Hull,  where 
again  the  train-bands  and  other  Yorkshiremen, 
bearing  no  great  affection  to  that  war,  ran  away 
and  leu  their  arms  behind  them.  The  king  now 
called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to 
break  up  the  siege  of  Hull  and  march  away. 
Meldrum,  that  fiery  Scot,  got  back  to  Hull  with  a 
good  prize  in  ammunition  and  arms;  but  the 
elder  Hotham,  who  was  still  wavering,  and  who 
evidently  wished  to  keep  well  with  both  parties, 
safely  dismissed  to  the  king  the  Lord  Digby  and 
that  other  active  servant  of  royalty,  John  Ash- 
bumham.*  Charles  dismissed  the  train-bands, 
and  returned  to  York,  in  much  less  credit  than 
when  he  came  from  thence.  But  his  spirits  were 
revived  by  the  news  "  that  so  notable  a  place  as 
Portsmouth  had  declared  for  him, .  .  .  and  that 
so  good  an  officer  as  Goring  was  returned  to  his 
duty,  and  in  possession  of  that  town."  Clarendon 
adds,  that  the  king  was  not  surprised  at  this 
matter; — it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  corre- 
spondence with  Colonel  Goring.  Hereupon  he 
published  a  declaration  in  which  he  recapitulated 
all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  actions  of  the  two 
Houses,  forbidding  all  his  subjects  to  yield  any 
obedience  to  what  was  no  longer  a  parliament,  but 
a  cabal  and  faction.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
issued  his  proclamation  requiring  all  men  that 
could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him  at  Nottingham  by 
the  25th  of  August. 

"  According  to  the  proclamation,"  proceeds  the 
noble  historian,  "  upon  the  25th  day  of  August,  the 
standard  was  erected  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  The 
king  himself,  with  a  small  train,  rode  to  the  top  of 
the  castle-hill,  Vamey,  the  knight-marshal,  who 
was  standard-bearer,  carrying  the  standard,  which 
was  then  erected  in  that  place  with  little  other 
ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
Melancholy  men  observed  many  ill  presages  about 

*  Mav.— Rushworth. — Claieodou.— \Vanvick. 
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that  time.  There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot 
yet  brought  thither,  bo  that  the  trained  hands 
which  the  sheriiF  had  drawn  together  'were  all  the 
strength  the  king  had  for  his  person  and  the 
guard  of  the  standard.  There  appeared  no  conflux 
of  men  in  obedience  to  tlie  proclamation;  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet  come  from 
York,  and  a  general  sadness  covered  the  whole 
town.  The  standard  was  blown  down  the  same 
night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very  strong;  and 
unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  allayed.  This 
was  the  melancholy  state  of  the  king's  affairs  when 
the  standard  was  set  up."* 

The  king's  dejection  of  spirits  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  two 
or  three  days  before  upon .  the  town  of  Coventry. 
Learning  that  Hampiden's  regiment  and  some 
other  corps  of  parliaroentarians.were  marching,  by 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  garrison  Coventry,  he 
bad  struck  aside  in  that  direction  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  amounting  to  about  800  men,  not  doubting 
that  he  should  secure  the  town,  provided  only  he 
could  arrive  before  the  parliamentarian. foot  But 
the  people  of  Coventry,  like  those  of  most  manu- 
facturing places,  loved  their  parliament  and  their 
puritan  preachers ;  and,  though  he  did  arrive  first, 
the  gates  were  shut  in  his  face  and  some  shots  fired 
from  the  walls,  by  which  some  of  his  attendants  were 
wounded.  He  had  then  retired  to  Stoneleigh,  near 
Warwick,  to  pass  the  night  there;  and  in  the 
morning  he  had  seen  his  horse  in  an  open  plain 

°*  Clarrnrton,  Hial.— Riuhworth  ny»  that  tho  standard  woa  nla«d. 
notontliR  twenty-fifth  of  AugaBt,but  on  the  Iweniy-tecmd.  Hit 
account  differs  in  other  ess«ntiala ; — *'  Monday  being  the  S2ud  of 
AnsuKl,  in  the  morning  his  majesty  left  his  forees  before  Coventry, 
anil  uith  some  lord^  and  others  in  company,  rode  to  Leicester,  where 
he  dined  that  day  at  the  Abbey,  the  Countess  of  Devonshire's  house. 
Presently  after  dinner  the  king  again  took  horse,  and  with  his  com- 
pany rode  to  NuitinKham.  where  was  grvat  ureparntlon  for  the 
setting  up  of  tlie  slHudard  that  day.  as  was  formerly  appointed. 
Not  long  after  the  king's  coming  to  to«'n,  the  standard  was  taken  out 
of  the  castlr,  and  carried  into  tlie  field  a  little  on  tho  backside  of  ttw 
castle  wall.  The  likeness  of  the  standard  was  much  of  the  fashion 
of  the  city  streamers  naed  at  the  lord  mayor's  show,  having  about 
twenty  snpporters.  and  was  carried  after  the  same  way  j  on  the  top 
of  it  hangs  n  flag,  the  kind's  arms  quartered,  with  a  hand  pointing 
to  the  erown.  which  stands  atjove  with  this  motto—Otoe  Vaur  hit 
dme.  The  names  of  those  knights-baronets  who  were  appointed  to 
bear  the  stjtndard.  namely  the  chief  of  them,  were  Sir  Thomas 
Brooks.  Sir  Arthur  Hnpton.  Sir  Francis  Wortley.  and  Sir  Robert 
Dadlngton.  Likewise  there  were  three  troops  of  horsu  to  watt  upon 
the  standard,  aud  to  hpnr  tho  same  backward  and  forward,  with  about 
tHNI  loot  soldiers.  It  was  conducted  to  the  field  in  great  state,  his 
majestv,  the  prince,  IMnco  Rupert  (whom  his  majesty  had  lately 
made  Kniglit  of  the  Garter),  going  along  witli  it,  with  divers  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's  train,  besides  a.  great  com- 
pany of  horse  and  foot,  in  all  to  the  number  of  about  9000.  So  soon 
as  the  standard  was  set  up.  and  his  mqjesty  and  the  other  lords 
placed  about  It.  a  herald-at-arms  made  ready  to  publish  a  pro- 
mmation.  declaring  the  urnund  and  cause  of  his  majestv's  setting 
np  of  his  standard,  namelv,  to  suppress  the  reiieUIou  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  raising  forces  against  him,  to  which  he  required  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  all  his  loving  subjects ;  but,  before  the  trumpeters  could 
sound  to  make  proclamation,  his  majt^ty  called  to  view  the  said 
proclamation,  which,  Iwing  given  him,  he  privately  rend  the  same  « 
over  to  himself,  and  seeming  to  dislike  some  passages  therein,  called 
for  pen  and  ink.  and  with  his  own  hand  crossed  out  snd  altered  the 
same  in  some  places,  and  then  gave  it  the  herald,  who  proclaimed 
the  same  to  the  people,  thoagh  with  some  dlAlcnlty,  after  liis  majea- 
ly's  corrections :  after  the  reading  whereof,  tlie  whole  multitude 
threw  up  their  hats,  and  cried  God  save  the  King,  with  other  such 
like  ezpresslona.  Not  long  afler  the  reading  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion, it  being  towards  night,  the  standard  was  taken  down,  and  again 
carried  into  the  castle  with  tlie  like  state  as  it  was  brought  into  the 
field  ;  and  the  next  day  it  was  set  up  again,  and  his  majesty  came 
along  with  it,  and  made  proclamation  as  the  day  before;  aud  the  like 
was  als3  done  on  Wednesday,  his  majesty  b^g  alsp  pra^|||j  flat 
jiller  that  it « as  act  UB  » {\>l  less  nMemooy."  '      ' 


decline  giving  combat  to  Hampden's  foot,  and 
retreat  before  them  without  making  a  single  charge 
for  the  honour  of  arms.  Discouraged,  hopelera, 
and  wavering,  the  royalists  at  Nottingham  pro- 
posed the  king's  immediate  return  to  York,  con- 
ceiving that  not  even  his  person  was  secure  at 
Nottingham,  as  Esse.t  was  concentrating  his  forces 
at  Northampton,  where  in  fact  that  earl  soon  saw 
hiinself  surrounded  by  an  army  of  15,000  men, 
composed  of  substantial  yeomen  and  industrious 
burghers,  the  inhabitants  of  tradiug  and  manufac- 
turing towns.*  Charles  would  not  hear  of  this 
retreat ;  and  when  seme  of  his  council  urged  the 
expediency  of  making  overtures  for  an  accommo- 
dation with  his  parliament,  he  was  so  offended  at 
the  advice,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  yield  to 
it,  and  hastily  broke  up  the  council,  that  it  might 
be  no  longer  urged.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
king  yielded  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  suggested  to  his  majesty  that  if  the 
parliament  should  refuse  to  treat,  as  it  was  thought 
they  would,  they  would  render  themselves  odious  to 
the  people,  and  thus  dispose  men  to  serve  the  king. 
It  was  upon  this  plea  that  Charles  reluctantly 
agreed  to  send  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset 
and  Sir  John  Culpeper  to  London  on  the  third 
day  after  raising  the  standard  at  Nottingham. 
Culpeper  was  very  obnoxious  in  tlie  capital,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  considered  as  rene- 
gades ;  but  all  three  of  the  king's  messengers  were 
watched  very  suspiciously,  and  all  the  answer  they 

•  The  instructions  cItod  by  parliament  to  the  End  of  Essex  eon- 
tained  the  following  elauses : — 

"  1.  You  shall  careAiUT  laatnin  all  impieties,  piophaneneu,  and 
disorders.  vkil«iice.  insolence,  and  plnncering  in  yuiir  soldiors,  aa 
well  by  strict  and  sovere  punishment  of  such  offences,  as  by  all  other 
means  which  yon  In  yonr  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 

"  S.  Your  lordship  is  to  march  with  such  forces  as  yon  think  fit 
towsrds  the  army  raised  iu  his  majesty's  name  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom.  And  yon  sliall  use  your  ntmmt  enileavonrs.  Inr 
battle  or  otherwise,  to  rescui^  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  persons  of 
the  prince  and  the  Duke  of  York,  out  of  the  han(b  of  those  doapenle 
parsons  who  are  now  about  them. 

"  3.  Tou  shall  take  an  opportunity,  in  some  safe  and  honotirable 
way.  to  cause  the  petition  of  both  houses  of  parliamont.  benewlth 
sent  unto  you,  to  be  presented  unto  his  majesty ;  and  if  his  mi^jesty 
shall  thereupon  ptease  to  withdraw  himself  tiom  the  forces  now  ' 
about  him.  and  to  resort  to  the  parliament,  you  shall  cause  all  those 
forees  to  disband,  and  shall  serve  and  defend  his  majesty  with  a  sufD- 
ciont  strength  iu  his  return. 

■■  t.  You  shall  publish  and  declare  that,  if  any  who  have  bent  •» 
seduced  by  the  false  aspersious  cast  up<in  the  proceedings  of  the  per 
liament  as  to  assist  the  king  in  the  acting  of  those  dani;en>us  cooa 
sels.  shall  willingly,  within  ten  days  after  sucli  publication  in  the 
army,  return  to  tneir  duty,  not  doing  any  hostile  act  within  the  time- 
limited,  and  Join  themselves  with  tlie  parliament  in  defence  of  reli- 
gion, his  majesty's  person,  the  liljerties  and  lawa  of  the  kingdom,  and 
privileges  of  parliamenr,  with  their  persons  and  estates,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Uousae  end  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  have  done,  that  th* 
Lords  and  Commons  will  be  reedy  upon  their  submission  to  receive 
such  persons  in  snch  manner  as  they  shall  have  eauae  to  acknow- 
ledge tb^  have  been  used  with  clemency  e  nd  favour :  provided  that 
this  shall  not  extend  to  admit  any  mnn  into  either  house  of  parlia-. 
mont  who  stands  suspended,  without  giving  satisfiiction  to  the  Houee 
whereof  he  shall  lie  a  member ;  and  except  all  persons  who  etaasi 
impeached  in  ]inrliament  of  treason  a«  have  been  eminent  persoois 
and  chief  aetors  in  those  Iteaaons;  and  exce|>t  the  Karl  of  brielol, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberlenil,  tlie  Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  Rivrre, 
Secretary  Nicholas.  Mr.  Endymion  Porter.  Mr,  Edward  Hyde  (Clsi- 
rendon).  tlie  Dnkeof  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Caemartosn.  the  Lonl 
Viscount  Newark,  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  one  of  the  prineipskl 
secretaries  of  state  to  his  majesty. 

•  e  ee'e  e  e  • 

"  7.  You  shall  eareftilly  protect  ad  his  majesty's  loving  snlijeets 
firom  rapine  and  vlolenee  by  auy  of  the  cavaliers  or  other  soldiers  of 
his  majesty's  pretended  army,  or  by  any  of  the  soldiera  of  the  army 
which  you  command ;  aud  yuu  fchall  cause  the  arms  andgoods  of  auy 
person  to  bo  restored  to  them  fhim  whom  they  bare  ttkro  a^)«sUy 
taken.'' 
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could  get  was,  that  the  parliament  would  enter 
upon  no  negotiations  whatever  until  the  king 
should  have  taken  down  his  standard,  and  called 
in  those  proclamations  by  which  he  had  declared 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  adherents  to  be  traitors, 
and  had  put  the  two  Houses  out  of  his  protec- 
tion, proclaiming  their  actions  to  be  treasonable. 
Another  message  was  sent  from  the  king  to  the 
two  Houses  :  but,  on  every  ground,  it  was  now 
hopeless  to  think  of  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  and 
Charles's  nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  at  last 
arrived  in  England,  insulted  all  the  royalists  that 
still  ventured  to  recommend  pacific  measures. 
This  rash  young  man,  who  was  instantly  appointed 
to  the  highest  command,  so  excited  some  of  the 
principal  officers  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
of  the  overture  recently  made  to  parliament,  that 
they  were  well  nigh  offering  personal  violence  to 
the  members  of  the  council  who  had  recommended 
that  measure.  Rupert,  whom  the  English  people 
soon  learned  to  call  Prince  Robber,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  younger  brother  Prince  Maurice, 
and  both  "  showed  themselves  very  forward  and 
active  .  .  .  and  if  more  hot  and  furious  than  the 
tender  beginnings  of  a  civil  war  would  seem  to 
require,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  fervour  of  their 
youth,  and  great  desire  which  they  had  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  to  the  king ;  upon  whom,  as  being 
00  more  than  soldiers  of  fortune,  their  hopes  of 
advancement  wholly  depended."*    Prince  Rupert, 

•  M»y. 


the  elder  brother,  and  the  more  furious  of  the  two, 
within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  Nottingham 
took  the  command  of  a  small  party  and  scoured 
through  divers  counties,  hoping  to  roll  himself, 
like  a  snow-ball,  into  a  larger  bulk,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  recruits.  He  flew  rather  than  marched 
through  parts  of  Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire,  not 
so  much  inviting  the  people  by  fair  promises  and 
kind  demeanour,  as  compelling  them  by  extreme 
rigour  to  take  his  side.  "  Many  towns  and  vil- 
lages he  plundered,  which  is  to  say  robbed  (for  at 
that  time  first  was  the  word  plunder  used  in  Eng- 
land, being  born  in  Germany,  when  that  stately 
country  was  so  miserably  wasted  and  pillaged  by 
foreign  armies),  and  committed  other  .outrages 
upon  those  who  stood  affected  to  the  parliament, 
executing  some,  and  hanging  up  servants  at 
their  masters'  doors  for  not  discovering  of  their 
masters."* 

Charles  vainly  loitered  at  Nottingham,  few  or 
none  joining  his  standard,  or  seeming  likely  to  do 
BO,  when  Essex  was  at  hand  with  such  a  superior 
force.  About  the  middle  of  September  he  began 
to  move  towards  the  West  of  England,  where  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford  engaged  to  do  great  things, 
and  where  several  regiments  were  actually  raised 
for  his  service.  Essex  had  tendered  to  him  the 
parliament's  petition,  praying  for  his  return  to  his 
capital,  and  for  the  disbanding  of  his  army ;  but 
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Charles  had  reinsed  to  receWe  what  he  termed  the 
insulting  message  of  a  set  of  traitors.  On  his 
march  westward  the  king  did  not  act  like  the  fierce 
Rupert,  but  in  a  gentler  «nd  calmer  way.  "  Pro- 
fessions of  love,  persuasions,  and  protestations  of 
his  affection  to  his  people,  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments which  he  used  to  raise  himself  a  strength, 
with  complaints  against  the  proceedings  and 
actions  of  the  parliament."*  Between  Stafford 
and  Wellington  he  halted  his  troops,  and,  having 
caused  his  orders  of  the  day  to  be  read  at  the  head 
of  each  corps,  he  advanced  to  the  front,  and  told 
the  men,  for  their  comfort,  that  they  should  meet 
no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  Brownists, 
Anabaptists,  or  Atheists,  who  would  destroy  both 
church  and  I  commonwealth.  He  then  made  one 
of  his  solemn  protestations,  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  himself  and  his  posterity 
if  his  intentions  were  not  solely  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion 
established  in  the  church  of  England,  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  just  privileges  of 
parliament.  He  had  already,  at  York,  issued  a 
proclamation  against  papists,  forbidding  the  resort 
of  any  men  of  that  religion  to  his  camp ;  and  yet 
at  this  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  Cathohcs, 
and  on  his  way  to  meet  many  more.  His  protes- 
tation and  declaration  only  tended,  therefore,  to 
confirm  his  reputation  for  habitual  falsehood  and 
duplicity ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  pass 
without  reprobation  the  religious  intolerance  of  the 
parliament  and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  which 
seemed  in  Charles's  eyes  to  render  this  double 
course  necessary.  In  the  end  he  told  his  troops 
that  they  were  already  condemned  to  ruin  for 
being  loyal  to  him;  that,  after  what  they  had 
heard,  they  must  believe  they  could  not  fight  in  a 
better  quarrel,  in  which  he  promised  to  live  and 
die  with  them.f  Clarendon  intimates  that  this 
conduct,  and  addresses  of  this  kind,  had  a  won- 
derful effect  in  increasing  the  king's  party ;  but 
Charles  could  not  always  adhere  to  the  line  of 
mildness  and  persuasion.  In  part  of  his  march 
he  courteously  summoned  the  county  train-bands 
to  attend  him  and  guard  his  royal  person ;  and, 
when  they  were  met,  he  expressed  doubts  of  their 
loyalty,  forcibly  disarmed  them,  gave  their  arms 
to  others,  and  sent  them  away.  Besides,  he  levied 
contributions,  or,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  a 
contemporary,  "he  got  good  sums  of  money, 
which,  not  without  some  constraint,  he  borrowed 
from  them."  On  the  20th  of  September  he 
reached  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
ceived. There  he  made  a  very  courteous  speech 
to  the  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county,  telling  them  that  he  had  sent 
for  a  new  mint, — that  he  would  melt  down  all  his 
plate,  and  offer  all  his  lands  to  sale  or  mortgage, 
m  order  to  press  the  less  severely  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  his  army.  He  implored  them, 
however,  not  to  suffer  so  good  a  cause  to  be 
lost  for  want  of  supplying  him  with  that  which 
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would  be  taken  from  them  by  those  who  wece 
pursuing  him  with  such  violence.  "  And,"  con- 
tinued Charles,  "whilst  these  ill  men  sacrifice 
their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry  to  destroy 
the  commonwealth,  be  you  no  less  liberal  to  pre- 
serve it,  assuring  yourselves,  if  it  please  God  to 
bless  me  with  success,  I  shall  remember  your 
assistance."  With  fresh  protestations  on  his  lips 
that  he  would  never  suffer  an  army  of  papists  to 
be  raised,  he  wrote  away  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
in  the  North,  bidding  him  raise  as  many  men  as 
he  could  without  any  regard  to  their  religion  ;* 
and  at  this  moment,  or  a  little  later,  he  sent  over 
to  Ireland  for  Anglo-Irish  troops,  or  for  troops  of 
native  Catholics.  Considerable  quantities  of  plate 
were  brought  in,  both  voluntarily  and  by  force ; 
and  a  mint  having  been  erected,  money  was  struck 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Catholics  of  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire  advanced  the  king  5000/.  in 
cash;  a  country  gentleman  paid  him  6000/.  for 
the  title  of  baron ;  and  a  few  sums  were  secretly 
remitted  by  his  partisans  in  London.  And,  pre- 
sently, a  royal  lord  had  to  report  that  Charles  was 
very  averse  to  peace ;  that  it  was  conceived  that 
he  had  taken  a  resolution  not  to  do  anything  in 
that  way  till  the  queen  should  come;  and  that 
people's  advising  the  king  to  agree  with  the  par- 
liament was  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  return, 
an  event  which  was  now  daily  looked  for.  The 
same  noble  writer  also  afiSrmed  that  the  discontent 
which  he  and  other  men  received  from  those  about 
the  king  was  great  beyond  expression — ^that,  if  the 
king  and  the  papists  should  prevail,  the  country 
would  be  in  a  sad  condition.f 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Essex,  having 
secured  the  country  round  Northampton,  put  a 
good  garrison  into  Coventry,  and  taking  possession 
of  Warwick,  struck  off  to  the  west,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  between  the  king  and  the  capital, 
and  get  possession  of  the  important  city  of  Wor- 
cester. Prince  Rupert  and  a  detachment  of  the 
parliamentarians  had  a  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Worcester,  before  Esseic,  whose  movements 
were  generally  slow  and  formal,  could  come  up. 
Colonel  Sandys,  a  gallant  oflScer,  fell  in  charging 
Rupert  up  a  narrow  lane,  but,  in  the  end,  the 
Prince  was  driven  from  the  town  and  across  the 
bridge,  leaving  twenty  dead,  and  thirty  prisoners 
behind  him.  Essex  appeared  almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  fight,  and  took  an  assured  posses- 
sion of  Worcester;  Prince  Rupert  rode  back  to 
the  king.   For  three  weeks  Essex  lay  at  Worcester 

•  Tbii  is  the  king't  letter:— 
"  Newcastle, 

**  This  is  to  tall  you  that  thU  rebellion  i«  grown  to  that 
height  that  1  must  not  look  what  opioion  men  are  who  at  this  time 
are  willing  and  able  to  avrve  me.  Therefora  I  do  not  only  permit, 
but  command  ybu,  to  make  use  of  all  my  loving  subjects  serrice* 
without  examiuing  their  conscieuecs  (more  than  their  loyalty  to 
mo),  ns  you  shall  llnd  most  to  conduce  to  the  upholding  of  my  jQst 
regal  power. 

**  Your  most  assured  faithful  fHend. 

■•  CH&BLIt  R. 

"  Shrewsbury,  S3rd  September,  164S." 
(Sir  lienry  Ellis,  in.  S91.) 

t  Letter  trom  llobert  Lord  Spencer  to  his  lady  (the  Saccharissa  of 
Waller),  dated  Shrewsbury,  list  of  September,  in  Sydney  Papers. 
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doing  nothing  *  Encouraged  by  this  strange  in- 
action, (Old  by  his  own  great  accession  of  men, 
arms,  and  money,  Charles  quitted  Shrewsbury  on 
the  20th  of  October,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
Essex's  army,  and  marching  straight  upon  London 
by  Wolrerhampton,  Birmingham,  toad  Kenil- 
worth.  Essex,  it  appears,  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
his  movements  till  the  king  had  got  behind  him ; 
but  he  then  followed  with  some  alacrity,  and  en- 
tered the  village  of  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  on 
the  22nd,  the  same  evening  that  the  royalists 
halted  at  Edgehill,  a  very  little  in  advance. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  resolved 
to  torn  round  and  face  his  puisuers,  who,  in  their 
late  and  sudden  movement,  had  left  whole  regi- 
ments behind  them.  The  night  passed  tranquilly. 
On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
October,  when  Essex  looked  towards  Edgehill,  he 
saw  that  the  royalists  had  not  retreated,  but  were 
there  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He  presently 
arranged  his  own  forces,  placing  the  best  of  his 
field-pieces  upon  his  right  wing,  guarded  by  two 
regiments  of  foot  and  some  horse.  But  the  par- 
liamentarians liked  not  to  charge  the  royalists  up 
hni,  and  the  royalists  seemed  determined  not  to 
quit  their  advantageous  position.  It  might  well 
be,  too,  that  other  considerations,  apart  from  merely 
TOilitaTy  ones,  imposed  a  long  and  solemn  pause. 
Many  generations  of  men  had  gone  peacefully  to 
their  graves  since  the  last  day  on  which  English- 
men had  stood  opposed  to  Englishmen  on  the 
battle-field;  and,  from  the  spirit  that  animated 
either  party,  both  must  have  known  that,  begin 
when  it  would,  this  would  be  a  bloody  conflict. 
It  is  also  said  by  one  of  the  royalists,  that  the  king 
bad  given  orders  not  to  beg^n,  nor  engage  in  any 
way  until  the  enemy  should  first  have  shot  their 
cannon  at  him  ;t  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Essex 
had  an  equal  reluctance  to  fire  the  first  shot.  But 
whatever  were  the  causes  of  the  delay,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  two  armies  spent  many  hours  in 
gazing  at  each  other — long  hours,  infinitely  mcve' 
trying  than  the  beat  and  hurry  of  actutd  com- 
bat to  the  spirits  of  men,  particularly  to  men 
newly,  and  for  the  far  greater  part  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  under  arms.  Charles  was  on 
the  field  in  complete  armour,  wearing  a  black 
velvet  mantle,  with  the  star  and  George,  and  he 
addressed  an  encouraging  speech  to  his  soldiers. 
He  had  retained  to  himself  the  title  of  general- 
issimo, naming  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a  brave  and 
experienced  old  soldier,  who  in  former  times  had 
been  the  comrade  of  Essex  in  the  foreign  wars, 
chief  general  under  him :  but  Lindsay,  disgusted 
with  Uie  petulance  and  impertinence  of  Prince 
Rupert,  regarded  himself  as  only  a  nominal  chief, 
and  took  his  place,  pike  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  regiment.     Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  major- 

*  Lodlov  aecoiinti  for  the  inaeliTlty  of  the  parlUmentary  zpneril, 
hf  tajiiig  tkat  Em«x  expected  an  annrer  to  a  nieiia|;e  unt  by  him 
to  the  king  from  the  parliament,  inTitinff  him  to  return  to  London, 
addbw  that  the  king  took  advantage  of  this  time  to  complete  and 
arm  Ua  fbrcea. — Afenum-r. 

t  Bit  FhiUp  Warwick. 
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general  under  the  Earl  of  Lindsay.  Prince  Rupert 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and  Lord 
Wilmot  the  left,  and  two  reserves  of  horse  were 
commanded,  the  one  by  Lord  Digby,  and  the 
other  by  Sir  John  Byron.  The  royalists  exceeded 
the  parliamentarians  in  total  number  and  in  horse, 
but  Essex  had  the  better  train  of  artillery.  Pike 
in  hand,  Essex  advanced  into  the  broad  plain  at 
foot  of  Edgehill,  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red 
Horse — "  a  name,"  says  May,  "  suitable  to  the 
colour  which  that  day  was  to  bestow  upon  it — for 
<A«re  happened  the  greatest  part  of  the  encounter." 
Sir  John  Meldrum's  brigade  was  posted  in  the 
van,  three  regiments  of  horse  were  on  the  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  and  Sir 
William  Balfour.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  troops  of  horse,  was  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay ;  the  foot  were  considerably 
behind  the  cavalry,  and  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Essex's  regiment;  in  the  rear  were 
Lord  Broke  and  Denzil  Hollis,  who  were  flanked 
by  two  reserves  of  horse.  At  last,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Eail  of  Essex  com- 
manded his  artillery  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
according  to  Ludlow,  this  was  done  twice  upon 
that  part  of  the  army  wherein  the  king  was  re- 
ported to  be.  The  royalists  presently  replied  with 
their  cannon,  and  "  the  great  shot  was  exchanged 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  thereabout."  Then  the 
royalists  began  to  descend  the  hill,  and  their  main 
body  of  foot,  surrounding  the  king's  standard,  ad- 
vanced within  musket-shot.  The  parliamentarians 
made  a  charge  to  break  them  and  seize  the  stand- 
ard, but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss  by  their 
pikes.  Then  Prince  Rupert  with  his  cavalry 
charged  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians, 
broke  it,  and  pursued  it  like  a  madman,  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Keinton,  where  his  men  took  to 
plundering,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  main  body 
which  they  had  left.  Though  their  left  wing  was 
thus  broken,  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians 
was  intact,  and  a  charge  from  that  quarter,  under 
Sir  William  Balfour,  was  so  successfiil,  that  the 
king's  artillerymen  were  driven  from  their  guns, 
and  several  of  the  cannons  spiked.  After  this 
brilliant  charge.  Sir  William  Balfour  fell  back 
upon  the  main  body,  whence  the  Earl  of  Essex 
advanced  two  regiments  of  foot  to  attack  the  mass 
of  infantry  which  surrounded  the  royal  standard. 
This  body  of  royalists  stood  firm,  and  fought  most 
gallantly;  but  presently  Balfour  came  up  with 
his  horse,  turned  them,  and  attacked  them  in  the 
rear,  while  some  other  squadrons  of  parliament- 
arians threatened  them  in  flank;  and  then  the 
royalists  broke  and  ran  back  towards  the  hill. 
Many  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
amongst  these  were  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  (who  was 
engaged  on  that  side,  not  out  of  any  good  opinion 
of  the  cause,  but  "  on  the  point  of  honour,")  and 
Colonel  Munro.  The  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  nomi- 
nal general-in-chief  under  the  king,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  toge^er  with  his  son 
and  Colonel  Vavasour.     The   parliamentarians 
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took  many  colours,  and  lieutenant  Middleton 
seized  the  royal  standard  and  carried  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  delivered  it  to  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  suffered  it  to  be  taken  frcmi 
him,  and  so  "  privately  conveyed  away."  The 
royalists,  however,  rallied  on  the  hill  top,  and 
kept  up  a  fire  till  nightfall.  Rupert  returned 
with  his  sword  red  with  Eoglish  blood,  with  his 
horses  loaded  with  plunder;  but  he  found  the 
king's  left  wing  broken,  and  the  centre  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  nor  could  be  recover  his  posi- 
tion on  the  right  wing  without  sustaining  a  ter- 
rible charge  from  the  parliamentarian  horse,  led 
on  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton.*  It  is  said  that  the 
parliament  foot  now  began  to  want  gunpowder, 
and  that  this  was  the  only  reason  which  prevented 
Essex  from  charging  up  the  hill  with  his  whole 
force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  retained  pos- 
session of  the  ground  which  his  enemies  had 
chosen  to  fight  upon — ^the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse — 
during  the  night;  but  the  royalists  did  not  move 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  made  great 
fires  all  the  night  long.  Great  military  faults  had 
been  committed  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  deficiency  of  courage  on  either.  In  the 
confusion  and  excitement  of  the  combat,  the  parlia- 
mentarians had  more  than  once  fired  upon  their 
own  men,  mistaking  them  for  the  enemy.  The 
substantial  yeomen,  the  burghers,  the  artisans, 
were  new  at  the  bloody  game;  but  in  this  first 
great  encounter  they  taught  the  cavaliers  to  respect 
the  valour  of  the  "  thimble  and  bodkin"  army. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  statements  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  the  slain,  but,  taking  a  medium 
calculation,  it  appears  that  4000  men  lay  dead 
that  night  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  The  loss 
of  the  royalists  was  greater  than  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, and  Charles  lost  many  distinguished 
ofiBcers,  while  Essex  lost  only  two  colonels,  the 
Lord  St.  John  and  Colonel  Walton.  Captain 
Austen,  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  was 
badly  wounded,  and  died  in  Oxford  gaol,  through 
the  harsh  usage  he  received  from  the  royalists, 
into  whose  hands  he  fell.  "  It  was  observed," 
says  Ludlow,  "  that  the  greatest  slaughter  on  our 
side  was  of  such  as  ran  away,  and  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  those  that  stood;  of  whom  I  saw  about 
three  score  lie  within  the  compass  of  three  score 
^ards  upon  the  ground  whereon  that  brigade  fought 
in  which  the  king's  standard  was."    On  the  fol- 

1 1*  Both  partiM  i«tm  la  oninloii  u  to  Frinea  Rnpett't  hendlmiK 
nuhneu.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  wa>  in  Uio  battlr,  uyi,  that  the 
cavalry  panned  the  ehaae  oontrary  to  all  diwipline  of  war,  and  left 
the  kinv  and  hii  Swt  ao  alone,  that  It  gun  Eiiex  a  title  to  the  victoir 
of  that  day  I  which  might  have  been  hii  laat  day,  U  they  had  done 
their  parta  and  itood  their  ground.  Ludlow  lays,  ■•  And  If  the  time 
which  he  apont  in  punning  them  loo  fhr,  and  in  ploaderinff  the 
wanone,  had  been  empknred  In  taking  eneh  adTantajiea  aa  offered 
themielTca  In  the  place  where  the  Bght  waa,  it  might  have  proved 
more  aerrieeable  to  the  canyinj  on  or  the  enemy'a  dcaigna."  May 
deaerihea  faia  condnct  Ibna :  "  The  parliament  army  had  nndoubtedly 
been  mined  that  day,  and  an  abMlnle  Tictory  gained  on  the  klng^ 
aide,  IT  Prinoe  Rnptrt  and  hia  pnnning  Imopa  had  been  non  tempe- 
rate in  plundering  io  nntimely  a*  they  did,  and  had  wheeled  about 
to  aialat  their  diatteeaed  MeDda  In  other  parta  of  the  army ;  for 
rrinee  Rupert  followed  the  chaae  to  Keinton  town,  where  the  ear- 
riagea  or  the  army  vate,  which  tbeypnaently  pillaged,  niing  great 
fn*Ur>  *a  waa  aOeiwaud*  related,  to  the  unaniied  waggoneti  and 
utbooriof  meii.*'^ 


lowing  morning  the  parliunentarians,  who  had 
lain  all  the  night  on  the  ground  wiAout  covering 
and  without  provision,  received  supplies  of  meat 
and  beer,  and  shortly  after  they  woe  reinfiirced  by 
three  regiments  commanded  by  Hampden,  Deazil 
Hollis,  and  Lord  Willoughby.  «  We  hoped," 
says  Ludlow,  *'  that  we  should  hare  pmrsoed 
the  enemy,  who  were  marching  off  as  fast  as 
they  could,  leaving  only  some  troops  to  face  ue 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill;  but,  instead  of  that, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  we  marched  to 
Warwick;  of  which  the  enemy  having  notice,  sent 
out  a  party  of  horse,  under  Pnnce  Rupert,  who  on 
Tuesday  night  fell  into  the  town  of  Keinton,  where 
our  sick  aud  wounded  soldiers  lay,  and,  after  they 
had  cruelly  murdered  many  of  Uiem,  returned  to 
their  army."  Hampden,  Hollis,  Stapleton>  and 
other  members  of  parliament  commanding  militia 
regiments,  urged  Essex  to  follow  up  the  king  and 
renew  the  battle ;  but  the  military  men  by  pro- 
fession— the  officers  who  had  served  in  regular 
wars  on  the  continent— thought  that  enough  had 
been  done  by  an  army  of  recruits,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  accustom  the  men  by  degrees  to 
warfare,  and  not  to  risk  everydiii^  at  once. 
Colonel  Dalbier,  an  old  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  prolong  the  war,  ia  said 
to  have  prevailed  with  Essex,  who  loitered  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  royaUsta.  The  king,  as  if  master 
of  the  field — and  he  claimed  as  a  victory  the  battle 
at  Edgehill — marched  to  Banbury,  and  summoned 
it ;  and  though  about  a  thousand  parliamentarians 
were  in  the  town,  they  surrendered  to  him  appa- 
rently without  a  blew.* 

Charles  then  proceeded  to  OxCoid,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  University,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically loy^  from  the  b^;inning.t  "  Then, 
too,  many  of  Uie  greatest  gentlemen  of  divers 
counties  began  to  consider  the  king  as  one  that 
in  possibility  might  prove  a  oonqneror,  and  many 
of  those  who  before  had  stood  at  gaze  as  neutral, 
in  hope  that  one  quick  blow  might  clear  the 
doubt,  and  save  them  the  danger  of  declaring 
themselves,  came  in  readily  and  adhered  to  that 
side  where  there  seemed  to  be  least  fears  and 
greatest  hopes :  for  from  the  parliament's  side  the 
encouragements  were  only  public — notlung  waa 
promised  but  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  native 
liberty — no  particular  honours,  preferments,  or 
confiscated  estates  of  enemies ;  and  on  the  other 
side  no  such  total  ruin  could  be  threatened  by  « 
victorious  parliament,  as  by  an  incensed  prince, 
and  such  hungry  followers  as  usually  go  along 
with  princes  in  those  wa3rs."|  The  cavaliers  that 
flocked  to  Oxford  were  generally  well  mounted, 

•  May.— Whitehiek.— RoahworUi.— I.adlo«.— Warwhk. 

i  About  a  month  bebn,  however,  when  Bulatrode  Wbitaloek 
and  the  Loid  Saye  were  at  Czrord  for  the  parliament,  the  mayor, 
aldormen,  Tice-chaneellor,  headaof  honaaiw  and  pioetora,all  proteased 
their  duty  to  the  parliament,  and  their  dealrea  of  peace,  and  engird 
not  to  act  anything  againat  the  two  Ronaea,  nor  to  aend  their  plate 

BBttliel«rd 


their  duty  to  the  parliament,  and  their  dealrea  of  peace,  and  eng^ed 
pithing  against  the  two  Ronaea,  nor  to  aend  their  plate 

ig,  which  they  did  tare  or  three  daya  after.     But  tin 

Saye  had  then  wtth  him  3000  horae  and  foot  I    Whiteloek  blamea  him 


for  not  having  aeenred  the  pbce  aa  well  aa  the  plate,  which  wooM 
have  prevented  bU  vuititft  making  it  bit  place  of  ana*  and  bead 
garriaon. 
»  May- 
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and  iMb  allowed  Cbarlea  greatly  to  ranforce  the 
eavalrf  under  Us  nepheir,  viho,  though  (at  thk 
time  at  least)  wholly  cteficient  in  the  qualities  of  a 
general,  poeaessed  thon  of  a  dashing  cavaliy 
officer  fai  great  perfection.  Issuing  from  Oxford, 
Prince  Rupert  scoured  the  country,  visited  Abing- 
don, Henley,  and  other  towns,  and  returned  with 
great  booty.  Within  a  few  days  he  made  still 
nearer  approaches  towards  Ltmdon,  penetrating  as 
far  as  Staines  and  £!gham,  but  with  a  flying  army, 
resting  in  no  place,  but  moving  like  a  free  corps  of 
the  partisans  of  the  famous  Count  Mansfeldt  in  the 
Pal^inate,  the  tradition  of  whose  exploits  was  likely 
to  he  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Rupert. 
The  parliament  and  the  city  of  London  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  but  they  provided  with  spirit 
for  their  defence.  Trenches  were  dug,  and  ram- 
parts thrown  up  round  the  capital ;  seamen  were 
embarked  in  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  sent  up 
die  river;  fi«ces  were  detached  to  possess  and 
f<»tify  Windsor  Castle.  The  train-bands  of  Lon- 
don, Middlesex,  and  Surrey  were  concentrated, 
and  kept  continually  under  arms.  A  declaration 
was  published  for  the  encouragement  of  appren- 
tices that  would  enlist,  who  were  to  have  the  time 
they  served  in  the  army  allowed  in  their  appren- 
ticnhip;  aod  as  the  London  apprentices  were 
very  stirring  and  bold,  this  little  measure  contri- 
buted greatly  to  reinforce  the  parliament  army. 
AssoctationB  of  counties  for  mutual  defence  had 
already  been  allowed  and  recommended  by  the 
two  Houses,  and  those  bonds  wen  now  drawn 
doKS  at  the  approach  of  danger.  In  the  eastern 
counties  the  association,  which  bad  been  mainly 
OTganised  and  directed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
exceedingly  formidable.  The  parliament,  taking 
notice  that  the  king  had,  by  a  formal  commission, 
onpowered  Sir  William  Gerrard,  Sir  Cecil  Traf- 
ford,  and  other  popish  gentlemen,  to  take  arms 
with  their  tenants  and  servants,  resolved  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
and  uey  applied  to  the  Scots  for  immediate  assist- 
aace.  Many  disaffected  persons  w»e  seized  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  plots  were  suspected 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  detected  at  Hull, 
and  preachers  and  proclamations  kept  alive  the 
eathnsiasm  of  the  atizens.  Very  varying  news 
hlew  hot  and  cold  among  the  Londoners:  it 
was  rumoured  that  Essex  was  entirely  defeated  ; 
that  he  had  wavered  and  gone  over  to  the  king ; 
that  the  king  was  marching  with  the  two  united 
armiee  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  capital: 
bat,  at  last,  the  Earl  of  Essex  reached  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  London,  with  his  army  in  good  con- 
dition and  disposition;  and,  quartering  his  men 
about  Acton,  he  himself  (on  the  7th  of  November) 
rode  into  Westminster  to  give  the  parliament  an 
account  of  his  campaign.  It  was  clear  to  most 
men  that  Essex  had  been  far  from  doing  the  best 
that  might  have  been  done,  but  the  two  Houses 
wisely  welcomed  him,  voted  him  thanks,  and 
presented  him  vrith  a  ^  of  5000/.,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  hia  can,  pains,  and  valoui. 


The  eaii  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  capital 
when  the  king,  quitting  Oxford,  marched  upon 
Reading.  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
manded at  this  town ;  but,  considering  the  place 
untenable  with  the  forces  he  had  with  him,  he 
evacuated  it  at  the  king's  approach,  and  fell  back 
upon  London.  Charles  then  advanced  to  Colu- 
brook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  presented  a  petition  for  an  accommo- 
dation. Charles  seemed  to  receive  their  address 
with  great  willingness,  and  he  returned  them  a 
fair  and  smooth  answer,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  was  tenderly  compassionate  of  his  bleeding 
people,  and  so  desirous  of  nothing  as  for  a  speedy 
peace.  The  deputation,  well  pleased,  returned  to 
the  parliament,  where  the  king's  gracious  answer, 
wherein  he  promised  to  reside  near  London  till 
commissioners  might  settle  the  existing  differences, 
was  read  to  both  Houses.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of 
Essex  rose,  and  asked  whether  he  was  now  to 
pursue  or  suspend  hostilities  ?  Parliament  ordered 
the  earl  to  suspend  them,  and  dispatched  Sir  Peter 
Killigiew  to  require  a  like  cessation  on  the  part 
of  the  royalists,  not  having,  however,  the  smaUest 
doubt  that  Charles  would  consider  himself  bound 
by  his  entertaining  their  propositions  of  an  accom- 
modation, and  by  his  gracious  message  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  truce. 
But  Killigrew  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  loud 
roar  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  rushed  out  of  die  House, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  gallopped  across  the  parks 
and  through  Knightsbridge,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  sound.  As  he  approached  Brentford  the 
earl  gleamed,  to  his  astonishment,  the  trick  had 
been  played.  Prince  Rupert,  closely  followed  by  the 
king  in  person  and  by  the  whole  royal  army, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dense  November  fog,  had 
advanced  and  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  Brentford, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  broken  regiment  of 
Colonel  Hollis's,  "  but  stout  men  all,  who  had 
before  done  good  service  at  Edgehill."  The  royal- 
ists fifmcied  they  should  cut  their  way  through 
Brentford  without  any  difficulty,  get  on  to  Ham- 
mersmith, where  the  parliament's  train  of  artillery 
lay,  and  then  perhaps  take  London  by  a  sudden 
night  assault.  But  Hollis's  men,  with  unspeak- 
able courage,  opposed  their  passage,  ai^d  stopped 
their  march  so  long  at  Brentford,  that  the  gallant 
regiments  of  Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke  had 
time  to  come  up.  These  three  regiments,  not 
without  great  loss,  completely  barred  the  road ; 
and  when  Essex,  who  had  gathered  a  considerable 
force  of  horse  as  he  rode  along,  came  to  the  spot, 
he  found  that  the  royalists  had  given  over  the 
attack,  and  were  lying  quietly  on  the  western  side 
of  Brentford.  Charles  had  kept  himself  safe  at 
Hounslow,  and  there  he  lay  ^at  night.  "All 
that  night,"  says  May,  "the  city  of  London 
poured  out  men  towards  'Brentford,  who  every 
hour  marched  thither ;  and  all  the  lords  and  gen- 
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tiemen  that  belonged  to  the  parliament  anny  -were 
there  ready  by  Sunday  morning,  the  14th  of 
November."  The  city  bands  had  marched  forth 
cheerfully  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Skippon,  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
parliament  and  the  extraordinary  favour  of  the 
Londoners.*  The  Earl  of  Holland,  who  showed 
escessive  zeal  and  good  skill  in  martial  affairs, 
assisted  Essex,  who  found  himself  in  the  course  of 
this  Sunday  at  the  head  of  24,000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  Tumham-green, 
— "  stout,  gallant,  proper  men ;  as  well  habited  and 
armed  as  were  ever  seen  in  any  army,  and  of  as  good 
courage  to  fight  the  enemy."t  •  Hampden,  with 
his  brave  men  of  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  Lord 
Essex's  orders,  began  to  make  a  detour  with  the 
intention  of  falling  upon  the  king's  rear,  while  the 
rest  of  the  parliamentarians  should .  attack  him  in 
front  and  turn  his  flanks ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
marched  a  mile  when  Sir  John  Merrick,  Essex's 
major-general,  gallopped  after  them,  and  told  them 
that  the  general  had'  changed  his  mind  as  to 
dividing  his  forces,  and  ordered  them  back. 
Hampden  and  his  green  coats,  exceedingly  troubled, 
fell  back  accordingly.  If  the  business  had  been 
conducted  with  only  moderate  skill  and  decision, 
the  king  must  have  been  surrounded,  and  his 
retreat  to  Oxford  cut  off.  Three  thousand  par- 
liamentarians had  taken  post  at  Kingston-bridge, 
but  these,  too,  were  removed  from  the  king's  rear, 
and  brought  round  by  London-bridge  to  join 
Essex  and  cover  the  western  approaches  to  the 
capital.  "  The  reason  of  that  strange  command," 
says  May,  "  as  afterwards  given,  was,  that  the 
lord-general  was  not  assured  of  strength  enough  to 
stop  the  enemy  from  London,  nor  could  before- 
hand be  assured  of  so  great  an  army  as  came 
thither  to  join  him."  And,  thus,  leaving  the 
king's  rear  unencumbered,  the  parliamentarians 
stood  at  gaze,  facing  the  royalists,  but  doing 
nothing.  At  last  it  was  consulted  whether  the 
parliament  army  should  not  advance  and  fall  upon 
the  king's  forces,  as  was  advised  by  most  of  the 
members  of  parliament  and  gentlemen  who  were 
ofBcers,  but  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  love  long 
campaigns  as  physicians  love  long  diseases,  were 
altogether  against  it;  and,  while  they  were  con- 
sulting, Charles  drew  off  his  carriages  and  ord- 
nance, and,  when  every  one  had  spoken  his  opi- 
nion, the  general  gave  his  orders  as  he  thought 
best.  The  good  wives  of  the  city  and  others, 
mindfiil  of  their  husbands  and  friends,  sent  many 
cart-loads  of  provisions  and  wine  and  other  good 
things  to  Tumham-green,  with  which  the  city 

*  Skijppon  waa  a  eharactn.  Ha  waa  acoaatomed  to  maka  very 
abott,  pithy,  and  homely  speMhn  to  the  train-banda  and  ooekuvy 
troopa.  the  most  zealous  of  wbkli  were,  of  course,  all  puritans.  On 
this  occaaioQ,  Whltelock  tells  us,  his  sjieech  was  to  this  effect :-~ 
**  Gome,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray  heartily,  and  flffht 
heartily.  1  will  run  the  same  fortunes  and  hazards  with  vou.  Re- 
member the  cause  is  fur  God,  and  fur  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your 
-wives,  and  children.  Come,  my  honest,  brave  bovs,  pray  heartily 
and  Sght  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  m."  "I'hua,"  contlnnes 
Whltelock,  "  he  went  all  along  with  the  aoldtara,  talking  to  them. 
■OBvitimes  with  one  company,  sometimes  to  another;  and  the  soldiers 
i«emed  to  be  mote  taken  with  it  (ban  vith  a  act,  formal  oration." 

i  Whitsbwk. 


soldiers  refreshed  themselves  and  made  merrv ; 
and  Whltelock  slily  adds,  that  they  made  [memer 
still  when  they  understood  that  the  king  and  all 
his  army  were  in  full  retreat  Upon  this  there 
was  another  consultation,  whether  the  parliament- 
arians should  pursue-  Again,  Hampden,  Hollia, 
all  the  members  of  parliament,  all  the  gentlemen 
who  had  become  soldiers  only  for  their  principles, 
were  for  the  bolder  course,  and  all  the  old  soldiers 
of  fortune,  the  men  who  had  made  war  their  regu- 
lar trade  and  profession,  were  against  it,  repre- 
senting that  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  follow 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  king's  retreat  was  honour 
and  safety  enough  to  the  parliament.  Charles, 
scarcely  crediting  his  .  good  luck,  got  safe  to 
Kingston,  and  crossed  the  bridge  there  without 
opposition,  and  without  ammunition  enough  in  his 
own  army  to  have  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  then  retired  more  slowly  to  Reading,  and  from 
Reading  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  his  most  convenient 
quarters.* 

The  parliament,  in  their  indignation,  voted  that 
they  would  never  again  treat  with  the  king  or 
enter  into  any  accommodation ;  yet  at  the  opening 
of  the  following  year  (1643)  they  entertained  more 
pacific  notions,  and  in  the  month  of  March  they 
began  a  hopeless  treaty  at  Oxford,  where  Charles 
still  lay,  to  the  delight  perhaps  of  the  very  loyal 
university,  though  certainly  not  to  the  comfort  of 
the  neighbouring  cotmtry,  which  was  swept, 
ravaged,  and  pillaged  in  all  directions  by  ttie 
flying  squadrons  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  parlia- 
ment commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland, Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland  ;  the 
Viscounts  Wenman  and  Dungamon ;  Sn:  John 
HoUand,  Sir  William  Litton,  knights ;  William 
Pierpoint,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Edmund  Waller, 
and  Richard  Winwood,  esquires.  These  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  their  first  access  to  the  king  in 
the  garden  of  Christchurch,  where  he  was  walking 
with  the  young  prince.  All  of  them  kissed  his 
hand  according  to  their  several  degrees,  for  the 
court,  even  in  these  extremities,  was  mindful  of 
etiquette ;  thus,  Mr.  Pierpoint  kissed  hands  before 
the  knights,  because  he  was  an  earl's  son ;  and 
Mr.  Winwood  kissed  hands  before  Mr.  Whitelock, 
he  being  the  eldest  knight's  son.  The  last  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  was  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
who  was  least  in  rank.  The  king  said  graciously 
to  him,  "  Though  you  are  the  last,  yet  you  are  not 
the  worst,  nor  the  least  in  my  favour."  We  shall 
find  an  explanation  of  this  courtesy  to  Waller  pre- 
sently. But  to  the  very  noble  Earl  of  Northum 
berland,  who  read  the  parliament's  propositions 
with  a  sober  and  stout  carriage,  Charles  was  much 
less  courteous,  interrupting  him  frequently.  The 
blood  of  the  Percy  took  fire,  and  the  earl  said, 
smartly,  "  Your  majesty  will  give'  me  leave  to 
proceed  ?"  Charles  replied,  "  Aye !  aye !"  and  so 
the  earl  read  the  proposition  all  through.  The 
heads  were  these, — ^that  Charles  should  disband  his 
army  and  return  to  his  parliament,  leaving  delin- 

•  Buihwaitb.— May.— I.iidloir.—ClatendoD^— Worviek. 
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quents  to  trial  and  papists  to  be  disarmed ;  pass  a 
bill  fur  abolishing  bishops,  &c.,  and  such  other  bills 
as  should  be  presented  for  reformation ;  consent  to 
the  removal  of  malignant  counsellors,  the  settling  the 
militia  as  parliament  desired,  &c. ;  and,  further, 
that  he  should  pass  a  bill  to  vindicate  the  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members ;  that  he  should 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours ;  grant  a  general  pardon,  excepting  there- 
from the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Lord  Digby,  and 
others ;  and  restore  parliament  members  to  their 
o£5ces,  and  recompense  them  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.  Charles,  on  the  other  side,  made 
his  demands  in  the  following  terms: — "  That 
his  revenue,  magazines,  towns,  ships,  and  forts 
be  restored.  That  what  hath  been  done  contrary 
to  law  and  the  king's  right  may  be  recalled. 
That  all  illegal  power  claimed,  or  acted  by  order 
of  parliament,  be  disclaimed.  As  the  king  will 
consent  to  the  execution  of  all  laws  concerning 
popery  or  reformation,  so  he  desires  a  bill  for 
preserving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  against 
sectaries.  That  all  persons  excepted  against  in  the 
treaty  may  be  tried  jpcr  pares,  with  a  cessation  of 
arms,  and  for  a  free  trade."  After  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  drawn  through  several  weeks 
they  ended  in  nothing.  They  had  not,  however, 
-interrupted  the  progress  of  hostilities;  and  the 
warlike  operations  in  the  interval  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  favourable  to  the  parliamentarians. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  took  Reading  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days.  Then  Hampden,  ever  the  proposer  or 
advocate  of  bold  measures,  recommended  the  im- 
mediate investing  of  Oxford,  hoping  to  finish  the 
war  at  once  by  the  capture  of  Charles  and  his 
court.     Clarendon  confesses  that,  if  this  measure 


had  been  adopted,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of 
success ;  for  Oxford  was  not  even  tolerably  for- 
tified, nor  was  that  over-crowded  city  supplied 
with  provisions  to  stand  a  siege :  but,  again,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  must  ever  be  suspected  of 
being  averse  to  pushing  the  war  to  an  extremity, 
objected,  and  consulted  his  professional  ofiBcers, 
who  agreed  in  representing  the  enterprise  as  too 
hazardous ;  and  nearly  six  weeks  were  wasted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reading.  The  king,  who 
had  already  deliberated  respecting  a  retreat  into 
the  North,  took  fresh  courage.  The  parlia- 
ment at  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  entertained 
the  project  of  superseding  Essex,  and  intrusting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Sir  William  Waller, 
who  had  driven  Goring  out  of  Portsmouth,  and 
taken  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Hereford.  His 
valour  and  his  activity  had  acquired  him  such 
reputation,  that  Waller  was  popularly  nicknamed 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  but  the  change  did  not 
take  place,  and  the  favourite  general  continued  to 
serve  under  Essex,  declining  rather  than  rising  in 
reputation. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford 
the  queen  had  arrived  in  Burlington  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Yorksliire,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
waited  upon  her  with  his  army  to  conduct  her 
to  York.  She  remained  four  months  in  York- 
shire, exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  and  in  all 
directions  to  strengthen  the  royalist  party.  Again 
overtures  were  made  to  Sir  John  Hotham  and  to 
many  of  the  officers  serving  under  him  in  Hull ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  so  considerably  re- 
inforced (partly  by  papists,  who  joined  the  queen 
with  enthusiastic  ha8te),that  Lord  Fairfax,  the  gene- 
ral for  the  parliament  in  the  North,  could  scarcely 
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make  head  against'  him.  A*  fierce  war  of  out- 
posts ensued  ^tween  these  two  commandeTs ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  then  a  young  man  and  general 
of  the  horse  to  his  father,  began  to  acquire  in  this 
service  that  military  skill  and  experience  which 
subsequently  rendered  him  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  England.  By  the  month  of  May  Henrietta 
Maria  was  enabled  to  send  arms  and  ammunition 
to  her  husband  at  Oxford,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  lying  inactive  for  want  of  gunpowder. 
Charles  then  prepared  to  act,  but,  that  he  might 
commence  a  sanguinary  campaign  with  peaceful 
professions,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament 
to  speak  again  of  accommodation.  The  Lords,  or 
that  minority  of  them  which  remained  in  London, 
received  his  message  mth  respect :  the  Commons 
threw  his  messenger  into  prison,  and  then  im- 
peached the  queen  of  high  treason.  Fym  carried 
up  the  impeachment  to  the  Lords, "  where  it  stuck 
many  months."  The  Commons  and  the  city  were 
at  this  moment  much  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  conspiracy,  headed 
by  Waller  the  poet,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  communication  with  Lord  Falkland,  now  the 
king's  secretary,  and  had  engaged  to  do  the  king's 
will.  The  poet,  in  conjunction  with  Tomkins, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  Challoner,  Blink- 
home,  and  a  few  others,  had  undertaken  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Charles, 
who  had  sent  in  a  commission  of  array  very  secretly 
by  means  of  the  Ladv  Aubigny,  whose  husband 
had  fallen  at'Edgehill.  A  servant  of  Tomkins 
overheard  the  conversation  of  the  conspirators,  and 
revealed  what  he  knew  to  Pym,  who  presently 
seized  their  chief,  and  brought  him  to  trial,  where 
he  confessed  everything  with  amazing  tdacrity, 
and  crawled  in  the  dust  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
life.  The  jury  in  Guildhall  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  all  the  prisoneiB:  Tomkins  and 
Challoner  were  hanged,  the  one  in  Holbom,  the 
other  in  Comhill,  both  within  sight  of  their  own 
dwelling-honses ;  Blinkhome,  Hasell,  White,  and 
Waller  were,  by  the  mercy  of  parliament  and  the 
lord-general  Essex,  reprieved,  and  eventually  saved. 
Waller,  the  chief  of  than,  was  detained  in  the 
Tower,  but  about  a  year  after,  upon  payn^ent  of  a 
fine  of  10,000/.,  he  was  pardoned,  "  and  released 
to  go  travel  abroad."* 

About  Ae  same  time,  in  the  busy  month  of  May, 
the  Commons  unanimously  took  a  solemn  vow  never 

*  WUteloek.— Haf.— Tournalt.— Mar  thu  cftmmenta  on  the  con- 
duct of  Um  poet,  who,  as  the  reader  wiU  remember,  bad  been  one  of 
the  molt  eloqaent  championi  on  the  popular  dde  In  the  Lower 
Houu :— "  It  wai  much  wondered  at.  and  accordingly  diacouned  of 
by  many  at  that  time,  what  the  reaion  thould  be  why  Maater  Waller, 
belnK  the  principal  agent  In  that  con»inracy  (where  Maater  Tomkina 
and  Maiter  Oballoner,  who  were  drawn  in  oy  him,  aa  their  own 
oonfeeatona  even  at  their  deatha  eapnaaeO;  were  both  executed)  did 
eecnpe  with  life.  The  only  leaaon  which  I'coald  ever  bear  given  for 
it  waa,  that  Maiter  Waller  bad  been  ao  free  in  hla  conCraalona  at  the 
flnt,  without  which  the  plot  could  not  have  been  clearly  |detected, 
that  Master  Pym,  and  other  uf  the  examiners,  had  engaged  their 
promiie  to  do  whateTer  they  conld  to  preaer\-e  hi*  life.  He  seemed 
alao  much  amltten  In  conacwoce,  and  deaired  the  comfort  of  godly 
■niniatere,  being  extremely  penitent  for  that  foul  offence  ;  and  afler- 
wardf,  in  hla  speech  to  tbe  Houte  (when  he  came  to  be  put  ant  of 
It),  much  bewailed  his  olTence,  thanking  Qod  that  so  misehienm  and 
Moody  a  cunspiiaey  was  discovered  before  It  could  lake  elTect" 


to  consent  to  lay  down  their -arms  so  long  aa  the 
papists  in  open  war  against  the  parliament  should 
be  protected  Arom  the  justice  thereof,  inade  a  new 
great  seal,  and  passed  the  act  for  an  assembly  of 
divines  to  settle  religion.  The  Lords,  who  now  went 
with  them  reluctantly  in  most  things,  offered  some 
resistance  to  these  measures,  but,  m  the  end,  they 
concurred  with  the  Commons.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord  keeper, 
and  the  first  day  that  the  seal  was  brought  into 
play,  which  was  not  until  several  months  tStex,  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  writs  were  passed  under 
it  An  important  plot  had  also  been  disco- 
vered at  Bristol,  where  Robert  Yeomans,  late 
sheriff,  William  Yeomans,  his  brother,  and  some 
other  royalists,  had  engaged  to  deliver  that  city  to 
the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of. Prince 
Rupert.  Colonel  Fieimes,  the  governor,  son  of 
the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  diicovered  this  plot  in 
good  time,  apprehended  the  conspirators,  and 
brought  them  to  trial  before  a  council  of  war, 
which  condemned  four  of  thetn  to  the  gallows. 
The  king  interfered  to  save  their  lives,  telUng  the 
governor  of  Bristol  that  Robert  Yeomans  had  his 
majesty's  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  his 
service;  that  William  Yeomans  and  the  two  others 
had  only  expressed  their  loyalty  to  his  majesty, 
and  endeavoured  his  service ;  and  that  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  execute  any  of  them  he  (the  king)  would 
do  the  same  by  four  prisoners  taken  in  rebellion 
and  now  at  York.  Governor  Fiennes  replied,  that  if 
Robert  Yeomans  had  made  use  of  his  commission  in 
an  open  way,  he  would  have  been  put  into  no  worse 
condition  than  others,  but  that  the  laws  of  nature 
among  all  men,  and  the  laws  of  arms  among  sol- 
diers, made  a  difference  between  open  enemies  and 
secret  spies  and  conspirators.  "  And  we  do  fur- 
ther advertise  you,"  continued  Fiennes,  "  that  if, 
by  any  inhuman  and  unsoldierlike  sentence,  you 
shall  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  by 
you  named,  or  any  other  of  our  friends  in  your 
custody  that  have  been  taken  in  a  fair  and  open 
way  of  war,  then  Sir  Walter  Pye,  Sir  William 
Crofts,  and  Colonel  Connesby,  with  divers  others 
whom  we  have  here  in  custody,  must  expect  no 
favour  or  mercy."*  The  king  ordered  the  mayor 
of  Bristol  to  mnder  the  murder  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, but  Fiennes  forthwith  hanged  Robert  Yeo- 
mans, the  chief  conspirator,  and  George  fiourchier. 
Luckily  the  king  did  not  retaliate  as  he  had  threat- 
ened. But  before  this  correspondence  took  place, 
Charles  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  laws 
of  war,  and  to  treat  his  prisoners,  not  aa  captured 
rebels,  but  as  soldiers ;  fighting  with  a  sufficient 
commission.  Among  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
at  Brentford  was  that  dare-devil  John  Lilbume — 
our  old  acquaintance  "  Free-bom  John," — whom 
the  parliament  had  liberated  firom  the  Fleet  prison. 
Free-bom  John,  then  a  captain,  was  obnoxious  on 
inany  accounts,  and  he  probably,  as  was  his  wont, 
incensed  his  captors  by  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  his  denunciations  of  all  royalty,  all 

*  Rushwonh. 
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power  and  dominion,  except  such  as  was  exercised 
by  and  for  the  people.  Charles  ordered  him  to  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  traitor ;  but  the  parliament 
instantly  declared  that  they  would  retaliate,  and  so 
no  beginning  was  made  in  a  system  which  would 
have  rendered  the  war  atrocious.* 

By  raeana  of  the  supplies  which  he  had  received 
from  the  queen,  Charles  was  enabled  to  renew 
active  operations;  and  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
cavalry  during  the  month  of  June  swept  the  whole 
country  between  Oxford  and  Bath  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  where  Essex's  lines  were  too  much 
extended,  broke  throueh  and  pillaged  in  Berkshire 
and  in  BuckinghamB||iil^  At  this  time  Colonel 
Hurry,  or  Urrie,  one^f  the  lord-general's  soldiers 
of  fortune,  deserted'  to  the  king,  and  informed 
Prince  Rupert  that  two  parliament  regiments,  de- 
tached and  open  to  attack,  lay  at  Wycombe.    The 

•  Ti»  TOTitllgia  at  Oxft>r4  hid  slio  resolved  to  treat  u  trsllori 
Captain  Clifloo,  Cateaby,  and  Viveri,  who  had  barn  maile  pri- 
iDiiers  with  L&faome,  and  nied,  aa  the  parliament  laid,  moat  bar- 
oanaaly.  Both  Hooki  had  then  rri;nlarlv  voted  that,  if  the  aaid 
pnaona,  or  any  of  then,  or  any  other,  aboiad  be  put  to  death,  or 
odieralae  hurt,  or  TiolaaUy  treated,  tlia  like  puniahment  ahould  be 
laflietsd  opon  «uck  priaoaera  aa  had  bees  or  ilxmld  be  taken  by  the 
nma  niicd  by  paiuuwnt,— Auiwertt. 


prince  resolved  upon  a  night  attack.  On  Satur- 
day, the  I7th  of  June,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  his  trumpets  sounded  through  the 
streets  of  Oxford  to  boot  and  saddle  ;  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  his  cavalry  crossed  over  Mag- 
dalen bridge,  and,  beiag  joined  by  some  infantry, 
pushed  on  rapidly  towards  the  parliament  country. 
They  were  2000  men,  but  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  within  two  or  three  milea  of  Thame,  where 
Essex  now  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment army,  without  interruption  or  challenge. 
They  crossed  the  Cherwell  at  Chiselhampton 
bridge,  and,  stealing  through  the  woodlands  about 
Stokenchurch,  they  got  to  the  quiet  little  hamlet 
of  Postcombe  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. There,  apparently  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  a  troop  of  horse,  who  mounted,  and,  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  retired  in  good  order,  beating  up  the 
people,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  other  picquets  and 
outposts.  Thereupon,  instead  of  pushing  forward 
to  the  two  regiments  at  Wycombe,  Rupert  turned 
aside  with  his  whole  force  of  cavalry  to  Chinnor, 
where  he  slaughtered  some  fifty  parhamentarians, 
and  dragged  away  half  naked  at  the  horsea'  sides 
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about  sixscore  {Hriso&en.  The  sun  now  rose,  and 
a  party  of  the  parliament'B  horse  appeared  on  the 
side  of  the  Beacon  Hill.  It  waa  led  on  by  the 
patriot  Hampden,  who  had  slept  that  night' at 
Watlington,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had 
vainly  urged  Essex  the  day  before  to  strengthen 
his  line  by  calling  in  the  remote  picqueta  from 
Wycombe,  from  Poatcombe,  and  Chinnor.  On 
the  first  alarm  of  Rupert's  night  irruption  he  dis- 
patched a  trooper  to  the  lord-general  at  Thame, 
advising  him  [to  detach  a  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  Chiselhampton  bridge,  the  only  point 
at  which  the  royalists  could  recross  the  Cherwell. 
And,  this  done,  Hampden,  against  the  advice  of 
his  irienda,  who  were  entertaining  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  speedily  appointed  by  parliament  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  instead  of  Essex,  and 
who  thought  he  ought  not  to  expose  himself  in  an 
a£Gur  of  outposts,  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  with  a  troop  of  Captain  ShefSeld's  horse,  and 
some  of  Gunter's  dragoons,  to  keep  the  royalists 
in  play  till  the  alow  Essex  should  have  time  to 
come  up  or  send  hia  column  to  Chiselhampton 
bridge.  Hampden  found  Rupert  on  Chalgrove 
field,  and  there,  among  the  standing  com,  which 
covered  an  unenclosed  plain  of  several  hundred 
acres,  the  prince  hastOy  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
In  the  mean  time,  Major  Grunter,  having  joined 
three  troops  of  horae  and  one  of  dragoons,  that 
were  spurring  on  from  Easington  and  Thame,  de- 
scended Golden  Hill,  got  among  the  enclosures  on 
the  right  of  Rupert's  Une,  and  opened  a  fire  from 
behind  the  hedge-row  which  formed,  and  still 
forms,  the  boundary  on  that  side  of  Chalgrove 
field.  Colonel  Neale  and  General  Percy  brought' 
round  the  left  wing  to  support  the  right,  and  after 
a  fierce  conflict  Gunter  was  slain,  and  his  party 
made  to  give  way.  Hampden,  who  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  head  of  Essex's  column,  rode 
up  to  rally  and  support  the  disordered  horse  of 
Gunter;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron,  he  charged  Rupert's  right  But,  as  he 
was  spurring  up  to  the  royalists,  he  was  struck  in 
the  shoulder  with  two  carabbe-balls,  which  broke 
the  bone  and  entered  hia  body.  The  reins  fell 
from  his  disabled  arm,  and,  with  his  head  bent  in 
agony  over  his  horse's  neck,  he  turned  away  from 
that  fatal  charge.  His  friends  then  fell  into  dis- 
order, and,  looking  in  .vain  for  the  tardy  Essex, 
they  commenced  a  retreat,  leaving  msuiy  ofificers 
and  men  dead  on  the  field.  Rupert  pushed  on 
for  Chiselhampton  bridge.  There  was  no  Essex 
there,  nor  any  troops  of  his  sending.  The  royal- 
ists recrossed  the  Cherwell,  and  hurried  back  with 
their  prisoners  and  booty  to  Oxford.  Meanwhile 
Hampden  was  seen  riding  off  the  field  before  the 
action  was  quite  over — "  a  thing,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  he  never  used  to  do,  and  from  which  it  was 
concluded  he  was  hurt.''  At  first  he  moved  in 
the  direction  of  his  father-in-law  Simeon's  house 
at  Pyrton,  where  he  had  in  his  youth  married  the 
first  wife  of  his  love,  and  whither  he  would  fain 
have  gone  to  die;  but  Rupert's  cavalry  coreted 


the  plain  in  that  direction,  and  so  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  rode  towards  Thame.  There  was 
a  brook  intervened — a  gentle  little  brook,  which 
he  had  often  leaped  in  Ms  field  sports — ^but  now, 
disabled  and  in  anguish,  it  made  him  pause :  but, 
summoning  all  his  strength,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  cleared  the  brook.     Faintmg  with  pain, 
he  reached  Thame,  and  was  conducted  to    the 
house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne.     The  surgeons  at 
first  gave  him  hopes  of  life,  but  he  felt  himself  that 
his  hurts  were  mortal.    "The  pain  of  the  wounds 
was  excruciating,  yet  he  almost  immediately  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  letters  to  the  parliament 
concerning  public  affairs,  which  seemed  desperate 
in  his  eyes,  unless  the  irresolute  and  lazy  spirit 
which  had  directed  the  army  should  give  place  to 
more  manly  resolutions  and  more  active  operations. 
He  again  sent  to  head-quarters,  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend the  correction  of  those  military  errors   to 
which  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice;  to  implore  Essex 
to  concentrate  his  army,  so  as  to  cover  London 
and  set  at  defiance  the  flying  incursions  of  Ru- 
pert's horse.    After  nearly  six  days  of  suffering, 
he  felt  that  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the  body 
were  prevailing  over  the  strength  <^  his  soul,  and 
he  prepared  to  die  like  a  Christian.      About  seven 
hours  before  his  death  he  received  the  sacrament, 
declaring  (according  to  Baxter)  that,  though  he 
could  not  away  with  the  governance  of  the  church 
by  bishops,  and  did  utterly  abominate  the  scan- 
dalous lives  of  some  clergymen,  he  thought  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  greater 
part  conformable  to  God's  word.  He  waa  attended 
by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Giles,  the  rector  of  Chinnor, 
and  by  Dr.  Spurstow,  an  independent  minister, 
the  chaplain  of  his  Buckinghamshire  greencoats, 
and  his  spirit  passed  away  in  fervid  prayers  for 
his  country.    He  expired  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  was  buried  a  few  Avfs  after  in  the  parish 
church  of  Hampden.     His  gallant  greencoats — 
one  of  the  best  regiments  that  as  yet  bore  arms  for 
the  parliament — bare-headed,  with  their  arms  re- 
versed, their  drums  and  ensigns  muffled,  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  singing  the  90th  Psalm,  which 
in  a  lofty  strain  dwells  on  the  immutability  of  the 
everlasting  God,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night,  and  on  the  weakness  and  brief  ex- 
istence of  us  mortal  men,  who  flourish  and  fade  like 
the  grass,  and  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
told.    And  when  those  hardy  soldiers  had  seen  the 
dust  heaped  upon  him  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
all  of  them  from  their  youth  upwards,  they  returned 
.chanting  a  more  hopeful  strain,  calling  upon  the 
God  of  their  strength  to  plead  their  cause,  to  send 
out  his  light  and  truth,  and  prevent  their  aoul 
from  being  disquieted.*    Never  in  the  memory  of 
those  times  had  there  been  so  general  a  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow  at  any '  one  man's  death  as  that 
with  which  the  tidings  were  received  in  London, 
and  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  all  over  the 
land  .-—the  constemation  was  as  great  to  all  of  that 
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party  as  if  their  vhole  army  had  been  defeated  or 
cut  oS* 

But  other  misfortunea  came  thick  upon  the  par- 
liament about  the  same  time.  The  Earl  of  New- 
castle  had  grown  so  strong  in  the  North,  that,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  he  entirely  defeated  the  parlia- 
mentary army  under  Lord  Fairfax  and  hia  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  at  Atherton  Moor ;  while,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Hothams,  who  had  conceived  a  great  jealousy 
of  the  younger  Fairfax,  who  had  been  spoken  of 
as  the  successor  of  Sir  John  in  the  governorship  of 
Hull.  They  agreed  to  shut  out  the  Fairfaxes,  and 
admit  Newcastle,  who  was  to  garrison  the  town  for 
the  king.  If  this  plot  had  succeeded,  the  parliament 
must  have  lost  the  whole  northern  country — for, 
ftom  Berwick  to  Lincoln,  the  only  place  of 
strength  they  retained  was  Hull.  But  some 
members  gained  timely  intelligence  of  the  plot, 
teized  the  two  Hothams,  fettered  and  chained 
them  like  the  worst  of  malefactors,  and  put  the 
Lord  Fairfax  into  the  town.  Both  father  and  son 
had  done  the  parliament  rare  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  their  present  offence — which 
was  fully  proved  by  intercepted  letters  and  by 
other  documents — could  not  be  forgiven:  they 
were  both  put  on  ship-board,  carried  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  15th  of  July. 
A  few  months  after  they  were  tried  and  convicted 
of  high  treason.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1644, 
the  younger  Hotham  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill :  this  time  it  "  fell  edge  ;"— and  his 

*  ClueadoD..— In  tiie  ucconot  or  the  battle  or  skirmish  and  of  the 
dalh  of  Uunpden.  we  have  chiefly  followed  Lord  Nngent  (Memo- 
luii  of  John  Hampden,  hia  Party  and  his  Times),  whose  descriptions 
SR  the  mon  Talaable  flrom  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  scene 
of  the  fight  and  aU  the  localities  in  Bucliin};bamshire.  .  His  lordship, 
too,  qootas  valuable  .contemMrary  docnments.  Mr.  Foster  (Lives 
of  Eminent  British  Statesmen)  has  collected  a  variety  of  very  in- 
MeitinK  particnlan  eoDCeming  the  last  hows  of  Hampden  and  the 
inpccssiun  made  by  his  death. ,. 


father,  Sir  John,  was  executed  at  the  same  place  the 
day  after. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  marching  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  horse  of  his  own  raising,  had  before 
this  time  fallen  upon  Newark-on-Trent,  where 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  introduced  a  formid- 
able garrison,  which  kept  Nottinghamshire  and 
a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire  in  check.  Crom- 
well failed  in  his  assault,  but  he  gained 
several  advantages  in  the  field,  defeating  de- 
tached bodies,  and  disarming  and  dispersing  the 
levies  that  were  repairing  to  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's standard.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  new 
life  to  the  dispirited  levies  of  the  parliament,  and 
with  their  assistance  he  gained  what  may  be  called 
a  brilliant  victory  near  Grantham.  Shortly  after 
the  battle  at  Atherton  Moor,  Lord  Willoughby 
and  the  parliamentarians  carried  the  important 
town  of  Gainsborough  by'  assault,  taking  its  nume- 
rous garrison  prisoners.  Newcastle  presently  ad- 
vanced southward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  Cromwell,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Together  the  two 
parliamentarian  generals  defeated  the  first  division 
of  Newcastle's  army;  but  this  nobleman,  coming 
up  in  full  force  soon  after,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  war,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  retreat  in 
his  turn,  leaving  Newcastle  to  take  possession,  not 
only  of  Gainsborough,  but  also  of  Lincoln.  Nor  was 
the  parliament  much  more  successful  in  the  west, 
where  Sir  William  Waller  was  defeated  and  his 
whole  army  dispersed,  near  Devizes,  by  the  royalist 
general,  Wilmot.  And  shortly  after  this  seriouk 
loss,  Prince  Rupert,  having  hovered  about  Bristol, 
till  he  found,  by  his  correspondents,  whereof  he  had 
many  in  the  city,  the  points  at  which  it  was  worst 
provided  for  resistance,  fell  upon  it  with  all  his 
fury.    Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  parliamentary  go- 
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vernor,  was  a  better  debater  in  the  House  than 
military  commauder,  and  he  surrendered  Bristol 
after  a  siege  of  only  three  days.  For  this  he  was 
afterwards  sentenced  by  a  council  of  war  to  lose 
his  life,  but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  gave  up  his  military  service,  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  undertaken.  Exeter,  whither  the 
queen  had  retired  to  be  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  wild  and  hardy  men 
of  Cornwall  were  furiously  loyal.  The  only  strong 
place  in  the  west  which  held  out  for  the  parlia- 
ment was  the  city  of  Gloucester,  wherein  lay  for 
Bome  weeks  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war.  In  her 
way  from  the  north,  the  queen,  bringing  very  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  among  whom  were  many 
French  and  Walloons,  had  pasted  through  Oxford, 
and  spent  some  time  there  with  her  husband.  At 
this  moment  it  was  apprehended  that  Charles 
would  make  another  attempt  upon  the  capital,  and 
the  Londoners  set  themselves  to  work  to  fortify 
the  city.  "  The  example  of  gentlemen  of  the  best 
quality,  knights  and  ladies,  going  out  with  drums 
beating,  and  spades  and  mattocks  in  their  hands 
to  assist  in  the  work,  put  life  into  the  drooping 
people  ;"*  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
entrenchments,  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  were  thrown 
up  round  London.  Essex,  at  this  crisis,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Lords,  recommending  an  immediate 
accommodation  with  the  king;  and  the  Lords 
forthwith  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  which 
was,  however,  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  reprobated  by  the  citizens  of  London 
and  by  their  preachers  in  the  pulpit.  Four  lords 
had  been  appointed  to  recruit  the  parliamentary 
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army ;  three  of  them,  Pembroke,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  now  declined  their  com- 
missions, but  the  fourth  peer,  the  Lord  Kimbolton 
(become  Earl  of  Manchester  by  the  death  of  his 
father),*  accepted  and  executed  his.f  In  other  re- 
spects the  section  of  the  lords  that  yet  remained 
with  the  parliament  in  London  or  m  its  armies 
began  to  betray  a  very  alarming  vacillation  ;  and 
Bedford,  general  of  the  horse,  Northumberland, 
Holland,  and  Clare,  the  father  of  Denzil  HoUis, 
were  suspected  at  least  of  trimming.  Essex  had 
already  given  manifold  grounds  of  complaint,  but 
his  name  and  influence  were  still  considered  im- 
portant ;  and  when  the  Commons  sent  him  large 
reinforcements,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
waited  upon  him,  even  the  suspicious  St.  John 
and  the  sagacious  Pym  were  satisfied  as  to  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause.  The  spirit  shown  by.  the 
people  of  London  was  a  very  discouraging  symp- 
tom, and  Charles,  instead  of  advancing  into  the 
south,  struck  away  to  the  west,  to  lay  siege  to 
Gloucester.  Essex  soon  followed  him  to  relieve 
that  important  place ;  and,  by  an  admirably  con- 
ducted march,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
had  Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Wilmot,  each  in  com- 
mand of  a  formidable  force,  in  his  van  or  on  hia 
right  flank,  he  got  from  Hounslow  to  Gloucester, 
just  in  time  to  save  that  city,  which  had  made  an 
heroic  defence  under  Colonel  Massey.  The  royal- 
ists raised  their  siege  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  the  cause  of  the  parliament  was  saved. 


*  He  h«l  lieen  •ammoned  to  tho  Home  of  Peers  during  the  1I&- 
time  of  his  father,  ai  Baron  Montagu  of  Kimbolton ;  but  ire*  com« 
monly  called  Lord  Kimbolton. 
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Leaying  a  good  gBrrison  and  all  necessary 
supplies  in  Gloucester,  Essex  turned  back  to  re- 
cover his  position  in  front  of  London.  This  re- 
trograde maieh  was  as  well  conducted  as  the 
advance  had  been,  but,  when  he  got  near  Newbury, 
he  found  the  king  strongly  posted  there,  and 
drawn  up  to  cut  off  his  retreat.*  The  river  that 
ran  through  the  town  defended  the  royalists,  so  that 
the  parliamentariani  could  not  easily  come  at  them, 
and  on  the  north-west,  within  cannon-shot,  lay 
Donnington  Casde, — famous  for  having  been  the 
seat,  in  hia  old  age,  of  Gteofirey  Chaucer, — ^in  which 
Charles  had  placed  a  garrison  and  artillery.  The 
only  feasible  approach  to  the  town  was  from  the 
north-eaet,  but  there,  too,  the  royalists,  had  made 
formidable  preparations,  throwing  up  a  breast- 
work, aiid  furnishing  some  houses  with  mus- 
keteers. "  The  king,"  says  Clarendon,  "  seemed 
to  be  poesessed  of  all  advantages  :  ....  so  that 
it  was  conceived  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power 
whether  he  would  fight  or  no,  and  therefore  that 
be  might  compel  them  to  notable  disadvantages, 
who  muet  make  their  way  through  or  starve ;  and 
this  was  80  fully  understood,  that  it  was  resolved 
over-night  not  to  engage  in  battle  but  upon  such 
groimds  as  should  give  an  assurance  of  victory. 
But,  contrary  to  this  resolution,  when  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had,  with  excellent  conduct,  drawn  out  his 

*  Prine*  Knpert,  who  had  matdied  ixj  and  night  o*n  the  hltlt  to 
(•t  between  London  and  the  enemy,  attacked  Vtmx  with  8000  hone 
aa  ha  was  cnaaini;  Awbonia  Chaea  tin  day  before  the  t»ttle  of  New- 
bafjr.  Aceordiag  to  Clarendon,  lie  touted  the  rear  of  the  parlia- 
ttentaziane,  and  did  good  execution  ;  hat  the  thing  appears  to  have 
bean  a  mete  •lunaish,  in  which  tha  royaliali  ijot  ai  (good  aa  they 
gave.  A  Prenefa  maxquii,  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  who  had  come 
over  with  the  queen  from  Holland,  and  waa  lerviag  aa  a  Tolonteer  in 
tba  tetinent  of  the  Lord  Jermyn.  her  raajeety'e  favoarite  or  lover  (lie 
waa  afterwaids  her  hniband  by  a  left-hand  marriage),  waa  killed. 
ICany  olBcera  wvre  hurt,  among  whom  were  the  Lorn  Jermyn  him- 
■elC  who  owed  hli  life  to  the  excellent  temper  of  hie  armour;  and  the 
volatle  Lord  Digby.  who  got  a  ttrange  hurt  in  tlie  iace.— CJam<lea. 


army  in  battalia,  upon  a  hill  called  Bigg's  Hill, 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  ordered 
his  men  in  all  places  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the 

Srecipitate  courage  of  some  young  officers  who 
ad  good  commands,  and  who  unhappily  always 
undervalued  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  strong 
parties  became  successively  so  far  engaged  that 
the  king  was  compelled  to  put  the  whole  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  the  enemy  at  least 
an  equal  game  to  play."  The  king's  horse,  with 
a  "  kind  of  contempt"  of  the  enemy,  charged  with 
wonderful  boldness  ;  but,  though  successful  at 
some  points,  they  were  in  general  thrown  off  from 
the  sharp  points  of  Essex's  pikes,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarian foot  behaved  admirably,  giving  their 
scattered  horse  time  to  rally.  "  For,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  though  the  king's  horse  made  the  enemy's 
horse  often  give  ground,  yet  their  foot  were  so  im- 
moveable that  litUo  was  gotten  by  the  other." 
Night  at  last  came  on,  and  separated  the  combat- 
ants. During  the  darkness  the  royalists  removed 
their  cannon  and  other  carriages  to  Donnington 
Casde,  and,  having  lodged  them  there,  marched 
off  towards  Oxford.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "Sir  William  Waller  was  at  Windsor, 
with  above  two  thousand  horse  and  as  many 
foot,  as  unconcerned  for  what  might  befall  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  the  Earl  had  formerly  been 
on  his  behalf  at  Roundway  Hill;  otherwise,  if 
he  had  advanced  upon  the  king  to  Newbury 
(which  was  not  above  twenty  mUes)  when  the 
earl  was  on  the  other  side,  the  king  had  been  in 
great  danger  of  an  utter  defeat;  and  the  appre- 
hension of  this  was  the  reason,  or  was  afterwards 
pretended  to  be,  for  the  hasty  engt^ment  in 
battle."  In  the  morning  Essex  entered  Newbury, 
whence  he  proceeded  without  opposition  to  Read- 
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ing,  where  lie  was  met  by  a  congratulating  de- 
putation, la  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  September,  Essex's  men 
"were  full  of  mettle;"  and  the  London  recruits, 
the  apprentices,  the  artisans,  and  the  shopkeepers 
of  London,  particularly  distinguished  themselves.* 
The  parliamentarians  lost  gome  five  hundred  men 
and  very  few  officers :  the  king  lost  treble  the 
number  of  men  and  many  officers  of  rank;  but  the 
greatest  loss  of  all  was  estimated  to  be  the  ac- 
complished Lord  Falkland,  then  Charles's  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  was  struck  with  a  musket-ball, 
and  died  on  the  field,  only  three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  opponent,  but  once  bosom  firiend, 
Hampden. 

According  to  Clarendon,  from  the  first  en- 
trance into  this  unnatural  war,  Falkland's  natural 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon 
him  which  be  had  never  been  used  to.  After  the 
retreat  from  Brentford  and  the  declaration  of  the 
two  Houses  not  to  admit  of  any  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  king,  his  melancholy  increased,  growing 
into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness, — "  and  he 
who  had  been  so  exactly  easy  and  affable  to  all 
men  that  his  face  and  countenance  was  always 
present,  and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any 
cloudiness  and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage  a 
kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden 
less  communicable,  and  thence  very  sad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  afiected  with  the  spleen.  In  his 
clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded  before 
always  with  more  neatness  and  industry  and  ex- 
pense than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his 
reception  of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual 
addresses  to  his  place,  so  quick  and  sharp  and 
severe  that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers 
to  his  nature  and  disposition)  who  believed  him 
proud  and  imperious,  from  which  no  mortal  man 
was  ever  more  free.  .  .  When  there  was  any  over- 
ture or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  erect  and 
vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any- 
thing which  he  thought  might  promote  it,  and, 
sitting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  si- 
lence and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill  and 
sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  '  Peace !  peace !' 
and  would  passionately  profess,  '  That  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must  en- 
dure, took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 


■  May  nentiont  that  the  tvo  tr*In-b«iid«  of  LoDdon  wen  oflen 
chuiieil  bT  both  hone  and  foot,  but  itood  to  it  with  andaunted  n- 
■olution-  OlanndoD pays  thesnme compliment,  stnttngthat all  Kssox's 
foot  hohaved  theniMlvea  admtratriy.  He  addi, — "  The  LoDdota 
trained  bauds  and  auxUlaiy  legiments  (of  whose  inexperience  of 
danser,  or  any  kind  of  service  beyond  the  easy  practice  of  their 
poatniva  in  the  Artillery  (iarden,  men  hod  till  then  too  cheap  an 
estimation)  beliaved  themselves  to  wonder,  and  were,  in  truth,  the 
preservation  of  that  army  that  day ;  for  they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and 
nmpin  to  defend  Uie  rest,  aud,  when  their  wini^s  of  hone  were 
scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their  rround  so  steiulily,  that,  thoufth 
Prince  Rupert  himself  led  np  the  choice  horse  to  charge  them,  and 
endated  their  storm  of  small  shot,  lie  could  moke  no  impression  upon 
their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was  forced  to  wheel  abuot.-.of  so  sovereifni 
benett  and  use  is  that  readtnesi  and  dexterity  in  the  UN  of  tlwir 
uoM  which  hath  been  so  m  uch  neglected,"— £ti(. 


break  his  heart.'  "•  At  Newbtiry  Charles  lost  two 
other  lords,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  having 
no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  the  king's 
person  "under  the  obligation  of  honour,"  and 
putting  himself  that  day  in  the  kbg's  guard  as  a 
volunteer,  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  aud 
the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  another  young  and  accom- 
plished nobleman,  who,  after  making  a  brilliant 
charge  and  routing  some  of  the  parliamentarian 
horse,  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword  by 
a  trooper  as  he  was  returning  carelessly  back  to 
his  position.f 

Some  mistakes  committed  by  Charles  in  his 
court  and  cabinet  were  as  fiital  to  his  interests  as 
the  battle  of  Newbury, — perhaps  more  so.  The 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland  withdrew  (in  dis- 
gust with  the  parliament  or  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
on  which  side  victory  would  lean)  to  his  castle  of 
Petworth  in  Sussex ;  but  the  other  three  sus- 
pected noblemen,  the  Earls  of  Clare,  Bedford,  and 
Holland,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  king.  In- 
stead of  receiving  them  with  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation,— instead  of  treating  them  as  p<dicy  should 
have  dictated,  like  men  who  had  discovered  their 
mistake  and  turned  penitently  firom  the  error  of 
their  ways, — Charles  regarded  them  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  treated  them  like  condemned  traitorB, 
and  permitted  his  courtiers  to  heap  insults  upon 
them.  The  three  earls  presently  fled  back  i^ain 
to  the  parliament,  which  consented  to  receive  them 
and  overlook  their  backsliding.  The  people  said 
that  the  three  earls  had  done  good  service  by 
showing  that,  after  trying  both  sides,  they  pre- 
ferred that  of  the  patriots;  but  this  escapade 
tended,  with  a  thousand  other  Aings  and  circum- 
stances, greatly  to  sink  the  House  of  Lords  in  pubKe 
estimation. 

In  the  preceding  year,  when  London  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  the  king,  the  parliament  had 
made  certain  applications  for  aid  to  the  Scots ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  present  year 
(1643)  that  those  negotiations  were  pressed  with 
any  earnestness.  In  the  mean  time  Charles,  by 
means  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,!  had  required,  as 
the  only  thing  he  would  ask  of  them,  that  his 
native  subjects  the  Scots  would  not  rebel.    But 


•  CUieudon,  Hiat!  Tliete  are  some  little  traits  In  Whitelock'a 
account  of  T,ord  Falkland's  death  quite  as  touching  as  anything  ia 
the  full,  eloquent  outpouring  of  CiarendoD. 

"  The  Uiid  Falkland,  secretary  of  state,  in  the  morning  of  th« 
flight,  called  for  a  clean  siiirt,  and,  being  asked  the  reason  of  it, 
answered,  that,  if  he  were  slain  in  the  Imttle,  they  sliould  not  find  hia 
body  in  fOul  linen.  Being  dissuudcd  by  his  friends  to  go  into  the 
fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no*  military  officer,  he  said  Im> 
was  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresaw  much  miaery  to  bia  own 
country,  and  did  believe  he  should  be  out  of  it  ere  night,  and  could 
not  be  pennaded  to  the  contrary,  but  would  enter  into  the  battle, 
and  was  there  slain.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by  all  tint 
knew  him  or  heard  of  him,  beinr  a  gentleman  of  great  parts.  In- 
genuity, and  Iwnour,  cgnrteooa  aiuf  just  to  all,  and  a  passioaate  pro* 
moter  of  all  endeavonn  of  peace  Iwtwixt  the  king  and  parliament.'* 
— .JfemoROfs. 

t  Clarendon.— Lndlow.— Warwick.— May.— Whitaloek.  White- 
lock  mention*  the  following  irritating  fkct : — **  Amongst  the  coloiin 
taken  at  Newbury,  one  comet  was  the  figure  of  the  Parliament 
House,  with  two  traiton*  heads  standing  on  the  top  of  it.  aod  by  them 
this  word  yt  ttxtra^  tie  infra ;  hat  the  parliament  nevertfaeleas  exposed 
them  to  public  view  and  censure." 

t  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton  had  been  made  a  Duke  by  Charles, 
at  Oxlhrd,  in  April  of  thi<  year. 
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HaaiiltQn  had  fidled,  and  Montrose  had  .again 
aocnaed  him  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Lanark  of 
treason.  Charles  hereupon  had  laid  his  hands 
iqMm  Hamilton,  but  Lanark  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape.  After  a  time  the  Duke  was  sent  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Mount  St.  Michael  in 
Cornwall ;  his  brother  Lanark  joined  the  English 
parliament,  and  assisted  them  in  their  difficult 
nq^tiations  vith  the  old  Covenanters.  Those 
zealots,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  Scotland 
and  of  its  resources,  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that 
the  English  parliament  should  take  their  covenant, 
and  bind  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  person,  and  to  the  reducing  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  both  churches  to  the  "  pattern  of  the 
heat  reformed,"  which  latter  clause  meant  that  the 
English  were  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland  with  all  its  bigotry  and  intolerance.  But 
by  this  time  the  Independents,  who  hated  Pres- 
l^terianism  almost  as  much  as  Arminianism  and 
Prelacy,  were  becoming  powerful  as  a  party ;  and 
Harry  Yane,  the  younger,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
sect,  and  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  men,  was  the 
negotiate  at  Edinburgh,  charged  with  the  settle 
ment  of  the  treaty.*  Vane,  besides  getting  the 
word  "League"  inserted  in  the  title  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  engagement  a  civil  as  well  as  a 
rehgious  character,  contrived  somewhat  to  Uberalize 
its  original  form  by  the  addition  to  the  first  clause 
about  the  king's  person  of  the  words,  "  in  pre- 
servation of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  liberty  of  the 
subject;"  and,  to  the  second  clause  about  doctrine 
and  discipline,  of  the  words,  "  according  to  the 
woord  of  God  j"  which,  being  explanatory  ex- 
pressions that  could  hardly  be  refused,  were  in 
the  end  accepted  by  the  Scots.  Charles  sent 
down  his  commands  to  the  Scots  not  to  take  this 
covenant:  they  humbly  advised  him  to  take  it 
himself.  The  English  parliament  sent  down 
100,000^.,  and  then  the  Scots  prepared  an  army  to 
march  into  England  and  recover  the  whole  of  the 
north  country  for  the  parliament.  The  covenant 
was  taken  in  London  on  the  25th  of  September, 
the  day  on  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  returned  to 
Ixmdon  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  parlia- 
ment "  Both  Houses,"  says  Whitelock,  "  with 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  Scots  commissioners, 
met  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  where 
Mr.  White,  one  of  the  assembly,  prayed  an  hour 
to  prepare  them  for  taking  the  covenant;  then 
Mr.  Nye,  in  the  pulpit,  made  some  observations 
touching  the  covenant,  showing  the  warrant  of  it 
from  Sraipture,  the  examples  of  it  since  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  benefit  to  the  church.  Mr.  Hender- 
son, one  of  the  Soots  commissioners,  concluded  in 
a  declaration  of  what  the  Scots  had  done,  and  the 
good  they  had  received  by  such  covenants;  and 
then  he  showed  the  prevalency  of  ill  counsels 

*  Vane  wai  accompanied  by  tbree  other  commissioners.  Armyn. 
Hatcher,  and  Darley.  and  by  t»o  miaisters  of  ttie  Oospt;U  Marsliall 
a  Praabylerian,  and  Nye  an  Indepandent.  We  learn  from  llaillie's 
I«tten  that  tbe  Scots  were  iU  pleaded  at  the  parliament  sending  Nye. 
and  not  weU  satisfied  with  the  Independent's  manoec  of  preaciuDg 
wbcB  he  bald  forth  belinv  the  Otaml  AiMmbly. 


about  the  king,  and  the  resolutionB  of  the  states  of 
Scotland  to  assist  the  parliament  of  England. 
Then  Mr.  Nye,  in  the  pulpit,  read  the  covenant, 
and  all  present  held  up  their  hands  in  testimony 
of  their  assent  to  it ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  several 
houses,  subscribed  their  names  in  a  parchment 
loU,  where  the  covenant  was  written.  The  divines 
of  the  assembly  and  the  Scots  commissioners  like- 
wise subscribed  the  covenant,  and  then  Dr.  Gouge 
in  the  pulpit  prayed  for  a  blessing  upon  it.  The 
House  ordered  the  covenant  to  be  taken  the  next 
Lord's  Day  by  all  persons  in  their  respective 
parishes,  and  the  ministers  to  exhort  them  to  it." 
From  this  date  the  original  National  Covenant 
of  the  Scots  comes  to  be  known  as  the  Solemn 
Leagce  ANn  Covenant  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Long  before  the  parliament  had  settled  these 
arrangements  for  calling  in  the  Scots,  the  king  had 
been  labouring  to  bring  over  the  Irish,  and  to  obtain 
for  his  own  service  the  troops  which  the  Houses 
had  sent  to  Ireland  and  mamtained  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  there.  As  we  have  mentioned 
incidentally,  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  at  home,  had  succeeded  in  checking  that 
mighty  insurrection,  which  at  one  moment  threat- 
ens! the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English.  Badly 
armed,  and  scarcely  organized  at  all,  the  native 
Irish  had  nowhere  been  able  to  stand  in  a  regular 
battle  against  the  English  army.  They  had  been 
beaten  from  post  to  post ;  and  the  victors,  animated 
by  religious  intolerance,  and  by  the  memory  of 
the  barbarities  practised  by  the  Papists  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  seldom  or  ever  gave 
quarter,  but  butchered  the  vanquished.  The  con- 
querors were  to  be  paid  by  the  forfeited  and 
escheated  land;  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
acres,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  four  provinces,  was 
set  down  by  the  English  parliament  as  a  proper 
reward  for  the  Protestant  soldiers,  and  those  private 
adventurers  who  chiefly  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Many  Englishmen  of  rank,  tempted  by 
the  rich  bait,  engaged  in  the  undertaking ;  and 
General  Monro  led  over  a  large  body  of  Scots, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  volunteers, 
and  others,  who  were  all  infuriated  by  the  massacre 
of  their  countrymen  in  Ulster.  By  a  series  of 
manoeuvres  Charles  had  prevented  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  appointed  lord-heutenant  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  English  parliament,  from  going  over 
to  Ireland,  and  had  placed  the  governing  power, 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  interest  there,  in  the 
hands  of  Ormond,  a  determined  royalist,  whom  he 
had  recently  gratified  with  the  title  of  marquess, 
and  with  other  honours  and  advantages.  Ormond, 
who  hoped,  when  he  had  restored  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  to  be  able  to  assist  his  master  in  England 
with  men  and  arms,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Catholic:,  who  by  this  time  had  been  made 
humble  and  reasonable  in  their  demands  by  re- 
peated defeats.  The  English  Commons  perfectly 
well  understood  this  plan ;  and  moved  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  and  by  their  intolerance 
of  all  papistry,  they  sent  over  emissaries  to  talk 
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with  the  Protestant!  and  Puritaiu  ia  Onnond't 
imny,  and  to  confirm  their  avenrion  to  all  aoociliar 
tion  with  the  inBurgents.  But  without  their  inter- 
ference, and  even  without  the  fanaticigm  of  th«  Pro* 
testantB  serving  in  Ireland,  the  anxiety  of  the  latter 
for  extensive  confiscations  and  aeioures  of  territory 
was  perhaps  quite  enough  to  make  them  averse  to 
any  pacific  arrangement.  If  the  Papists  were 
allowed  to  treat,  they  would  also  be  allowed  to 
retain  some  of  their  lands;  and  the. English  awi 
Scottish  Protestants  wanted  among  them  nearly 
every  estate  in  Ireland.  In  the  autumn  of  1643 
the  parliament  sent  over  two  of  its  members  to 
examine  into  the  real  state  of  afftiirB,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  lords-justices,  and  with  other  Puri- 
tans and  officers  that  inclined  rather  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons  than  to  the  king.  But,  after 
they  had  resided  some  four  months  in  Ireland,  the 
Marquess  of  Ormond  sent  the  two  commissioners 
back  to  England,  and  shortly  aAer  he  dismissed 
Parsons,  one  of  the  lords-justices,  substituting  a 
royalist  in  his  place;  and  threw  Sir  John  Temple, 
Master  of  the  Kollsv  and  two  other  oflicers  of  state) 
into  prison.  From  the  moment  of  his  retiring  to 
York,  Charles  had  maintained  an  active  cone* 
spondence  with  the  confederated  Irish  Catholics, 
by  means  of  the  Lords  Dillon,  Taaffe,  and  Gasde- 
haven,  and  one  Cole,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1642  the  confederated 
Catholics  at  Kilkenny  transmitted  a  petition  to  the 
king,  professing  great  loyalty,  end  imploring 
him  to  appoint  certain  persons  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  propose  and  what  to  offer  for  his 
service.  Ormond  recommended  this  petition  to 
Charles;  and  in  January,  1643,  a  commissioQ  was 
issued  to  Ormond,  conformably  to  its  prayer,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  commissioners,  regularly 
appointed  by  Ormond  or  the  king,  met  the  deputies 
of  the  Catholics  at  Trim,  and  entered  upon  nego- 
tiations. At  this  juncture,  when  envoys  were 
continually  passing  to  and  from  the  king  and  the 
Irish,  the  queen  arrived  at  Ycnrk,  and  there,  in  her 
court,  two  extraordinary  men,  the  Scottirii  Earl 
of  Montrose  and  the  Irish  Earl  of  Antrim,  found 
themselves  together,  and  admitted  to  those  confer- 
ences wherein  Henrietta  Maria  was  wont  to  devise 
every  extreme  measure.  Antrim,  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  had  alternately  served  the  king  and 
the  insurgents.  He  was  caught  with  the  red  hand 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  by  the  Scottish  gen«al 
Monro,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dublin ;  but  supple, 
adroit,  and  a  great  master  of  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and  cajolery,  he  had  made  his  escape  and  got  over 
to  York.  Now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  queen^ 
he  concerted  daring  measures  with  Montrose ;  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Montrose  should 
excite  the  royalists  to  take  up  arms  in  difierent 
parts  of  Scotland,  while  Antrim  should  go  over 
and  raise  an  army  of  Irish  Catholics  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast.  But,  in  addition 
to  this  last  service,  Antrim,  who  must  have  had  a 
wonderful  share  of  confidence,  undertook  to  bribe 
and  debauch  General  Monro  and  his  Presbyterian 


armyi,  wtacb  by  this  tiaae  aaunnted  to  nesriy 
10,000  men,  and  to  iadnee  them  to  make  a  skMd* 
tansous  descent  upon  the  Esgli^  coast,  and  then 
join  the  king  agaiiat  the  parliament  Unsno* 
cessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  tiw 
odium  of  these  precious  arrangements entirdy  upon 
the  queen,  but  it  appears  induputaUe  tbatChariea 
knew  of  and  approved  of  the  scheme ;  tfa«  worst 
feature  of  which  was  the  proposed  bringing  orer 
the  Irish  hordes  into  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  vbta 
he  was  flattering  the  Scottish  nation  widi  promises 
and  protestations,  and  when  titat  nation  as  yet 
remained  quiet,  throwing  its  sword  neither  into  the 
scale  of  the  one  party  nor  of  the  other.  But  this 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Antrim  was  again  aeind 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  General  Monro ;  and 
Montrose,  who  afterwards  met  with  diffsrent  success, 
found  the  Scottish  royalists  timid  and  lukewarm. 
In  the  meantime  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  had  con- 
tinued his  negotiati(«s  with  the  confiederated  Ca- 
tholics at  Kilkenny,  and,  after  many  impediments 
and  delays,  a  truce  f(nr  a  year  was  concluded  on  die 
16th  of  September,  1643.*  In  the  month  of 
November  following  Ormoud  shipped  off  five  regi- 
ments to  join  the  king.  These  men  bad  been  raised 
or  commissioned  by  the  English  parliament,  againat 
which  they  now  came  to  fight,  b«t,  during  a 
bloody  and  demoralizing  service,  they  had  cod^ 
tracted  the  habits  and  flings  of  mere  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  Ormond  had  introduced  into  their 
ranks  a  very  considerable  number  of  native  Irish. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  landing  at  Chester, 
enrolled  themselves  under  Lord  Byron,  the  royalist 
governor  of  that  city,  whom  they  enabled  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  to  gain  several  advantages  in 
the  field.  But,  about  six  weeks  after  tfa«r  arrival. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  fell  upon  them  at  Nantwidi, 
and  completely  d^eated  them.  Two  hundred 
were  killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  threw  down  their 
arms  and  were  taken  priaonercf  Among  the 
officers  taken  was  Monk,  who  had  been  serving  in 
Ireland,  and  who  was  then,  if  anything,  a  royalist 
in  politics.  Ilie  effect  of  the  manoeuvres  in  Ire- 
land was  in  all  respects  detrimental  to  the  royal 
cause.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Papists  at  Kilkenny  reached  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's army  in  the  North,  many  of  the  men 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  refused  to  fight  any 
longer  for  the  king.  Sir  Edward  Deering,  one  of 
the  members  who  had  deserted  to  Oxford,  returned 
to  London  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
parhament,  protesting  that,  seeing  so  many  Papists 
cmd  Irish  r^ls  in  the  king's  army,  snd  a  popish 
party  governing  his  counsels,  he  could  no  longer 
in  conscience  stay  with  him.} 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1643,  die  par- 
liamuit  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Pym, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his 
day,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  ability, 

*  Rnalnrarth.— Whlteloek.— GlueBdon.— BmiMt.— Botlaw. 

t  Thne  wen  klM  takan  in  tUi  hsttle  one  hundred  and  twcaly 
womm,  mut  of  whom  had  kmg  knfrn,  irMi  whish  Oie;  mn  nid  to 
have  dona.  lanoh  niadiief. 

t  WhlWlock. 
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doqamtao,  and  VBtinng  activity.  lie  £ed  Htemlly 
w«m  out  hf  labour,  and  aa  poor  u  he  was  when 
be  conownoad  bis  catccr.  TUm  Houm  voted  a 
sam  of  money  to  pt^  his  debt!  and  buvy  him 
bmounbly  in  Weataunater  Abbey. 

We  may,  mthout  injury  to  the  narretire,  en> 
tireiy  overlook  many  of  the  minor  operatioDt  in  the 
fidd,  but  there  vera  as«te  civil  matters  tranaaeted 
dnrio|;  due  cventflil  yeae  whidi  demand  partiealar 
attention. 

The  national  synod,  for  the  purpose  of  srttUng 
the  government  u>d  form  of  worship  of  the  church 
of  England,  met  at  Westminster  in  the  month  of 
July.*  The  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty^one  clergymen ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
th»  Scottish  system,  ten  membets  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Com*- 
mons,  were  joined  with  them  u  lay  assessors. 
Their  first  meeting  waa  in  Kbg  Henry  Vll.'a 
Chapel,  whetre  a  long  sermon  was  preadied  by 
Dr.  Twiis,  their  prolocator,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment being  present.  On  the  19th  of  July  the 
Aasembly  of  Divines,  stylbg  themselves  divers 
ministers  of  Christ,  delivered  a  petition  to  both 
hooses  of  parUament  Tliey  said  that  it  waa  evi- 
dent  that  God's  heavy  wrath  was  lying  on  the 
nation  for  its  sins,  and  that  they  considered  k  dteir 
dnty,  aa  watchmen  for  the  good  of  the  chnrch  and 
kingdom^  ts  present  certain  earnest  requests.  The 
first  of  these  was  for  a  public  and  extraordinary 
fast,  that  every  man  might  bitterly  bewail  his  own 
sins,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God :  the  second  was, 
that  the  parliament  would  vouchsafe  instantly  to 
take  into  their  more  seriooa  consideration  how  tliey 
might  set  np  Christ  more  gloriously.  They  prayed 
for  the  removing  of  Ae  brutish  ignormce  and  pal- 
pable darkness  possessing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
peofde  in  all  places  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  qieedy 
and  striet  cluurge  to  all  ministers  eenstanuy  to 
caiachiae  all  the  youth  and  ignorant  people  within 
direir  paririiea.  Bnt,  immediately  after  this,  they 
JntJmaftid  that  they  alone  had  Ae  Ught  pro- 
per for  Hhe  dispeUing  of  this  darkness, — that  they 
alone  poasessed  the  right  of  telling  the  people  what 
was  black  and  what  white.  The  following  clanse 
of  their  petition  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  preachers  of  Laud's  school,  who  were  pretty 
well  silenoed  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  aa 
sgainat  the  variety  of  sects  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  Independents,  each  and  all  of 
which  pretended  at  least  to  hold,  with  more  or  less 
of  limitation,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  expound  the 
seriptores  according  to  the  light  of  his  own  reason 
or  imagination :  "  That  the  bold  venting  of  corrupt 

*  The  ordinuKe  at  paiflament  ■ammantBg  this  aMembly  wu  en- 
titlad— ■■  All  eidiiMMB  of  the  Lard*  tad  Uoamoiu  ia  iiiulU«Mi. 
for  the  calling  of  an  asMmbly  of  learned  and  godly  dlTlaea  aud 
<i«bR>,tabeeanMltadwttkby4lieparaaiiiaattnilM  acMinf  of  the 
fmtmamt  nBd  litany  of  tha  cfaoteb  of  EagUnd,  aod  for  vtiidt 
caifaMc  aod  eleariag  or  the  dnetiine  of  the  aaM  church  tnm  UU»  ap 
imioaa  and  IntarpiraUtlaiM."  Soahwoith  ghm  0»  whole  doeaawnt, 
together  with  the  namaa  of  the  preaebers,who  were  all  appointed  by 
pailfaaKiit.  Beftne  Hw  meeting  of  thia  aaaembly  the  parliament 
bad  aidend  tha  Book  of  Bporta  to  be  bnaad  by  the  eoKmoa  hang- 
man, had  ahot  np  all  playlunsea  and  other  plaeea  of  amoaeaaenti  WM 
had  othaiwiae  Mfmti  toe  people  of  a  deal  of  enjoyment. 


dootrinea  direofly  contrary  to  the  sacred  law  of 
God  and  religious  humiliation  for  sin,  which  open 
a  wide  door  to  all  libertinism  and  disobedience  to 
God  and  man,  may  be  speedily  suppressed  every- 
where; and  that  in  such  manner  as  may  give 
hope  tfcat  the  church  may  be  no  more  infected 
with  them."  The  church,  of  course,  was  now  the 
Presbyterian,  and  these  men  unchurched  all  die 
rest  of  die  Protestant  world.  Their  doctrine,  their 
disdpline  were  perfect,  their  decisions  Infallible  t 
Bverydiing  else  was  heretical  and  damnable  f 
After  aU,  the  bigotry  of  Land  was  a  small  matter 
compared  to  theirs ;  fbr  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
salvation,  while  they  extended  in  all  directions  the 
limits  of  eternal  damnation.  Yet  even  in  this 
aasembly  the  Presbyterians  were  not  without  their 
opponents.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  the  members 
were  Independents  or  other  sectaries;  about 
tweirty  were  Episcopaliana ;  and  Selden  and 
WhiteUxA;,  who  were  present  among  the  twenty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
all  die  same  liberty  with  the  divines  to  debate 
and  give  their  votes,  firequently  resisted  their 
gloomy  doctrine  and  their  grasping  at  a  spiritual 
despotism.  "  Mr.  Selden,"  says  Whitelock, 
"spake  admirably,  and  confuted  divers  of  them 
in  their  own  learning.  And  sometimes,  when  they 
had  cited  a  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  their  asser- 
tion, he  wonld  tell  them.  Perhaps,  in  your  little 
pocket  Bibles,  with  gilt  leaves  (which  Uiey  would 
often  pull  out  and  read),  the  translation  may  be 
thus,  but  the  Greek  or  die  Hebrew  signifies  thus 
and  tliuB ;  and  so  would  totally  silence  them."* 
It  was  lucky  that  tjie  parliament  did  not  allow  this 
synod  to  do  more  than  counsel  and  advise, — that 
their  power  was  not  legislative,— that  their  decrees 
required  the  confirmation  of  the  two  Houses.  "  The 
Presbyterians,"  as  Baxter  observes,  "  drew  too  near 
to  the  way  of  prelacy  by  grasping  at  a  kind  of 
secular  power,  not  using  it  themselves,  but  binding 
themagiBtratato  confiscate  or  imprison  men  merely 
because  they  were  excommunicated."  "I  dis- 
liked, also,"  he  continues,  "  some  of  the  Presby- 
teriana,  that  they  were  not  tender  enough  to  dis- 
sentmg  brethren,  bnt  too  much  against  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  others  were  too  much  for  it,  and 
thought  to  do  by  votes  and  numbers  what  should 
have  been  done  by  love  and  reason."t  The  Inde- 
pendents, on  the  other  hand,  few  as  they  were, 
pleaded  for  such  a  toleration  as  would  include  at  least 
all  those  who  held  what  were  regarded  as  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodox  Protestantism .  Even  this  amount 
of  liberality  sounded  like  horrid  blasphemy  in  the 
ears  of  the  Presbyterian  majority.     "  Toleration," 


*  The  Scottiah  ministers  and  political*  ageaCs  were  exceedingly 
angry  with  Selden*s  oriental  learning.  Baillio  saya.  "This  man 
SeMan  Is  the  head  of  the  Etasliana  i  bis  glory  is  most  in  Jewish 
learDing ;  be  avows  everywhere  that  the  Jewish  cburch  and  state 
weM  all  one,  and  eo  In  England  It  must  be,  the  parliament  being  IbB 
church.  If  I'Emporeur  would  beat  down  thia  nan's  arrogance,  a* 
Tery  well  he  can,  to  show,  out  of  the  Kabbins.  that  the  Jewish  stale 
was  dlvsne  from  the  church,  and  that  they  held  the  censure  of  vk- 
communication  among  them,  and  a  double  sanhedrim,  one  tivU  aad 
ano^er  ecclesiastical. — If  he  would  confbund  him  with  Hebrew  tea- 
tinonlea^t  wonld  lay  BeUen'a  Tuiiy.  who  !•  very  iniolest  fiir  bis 
oriental  literature."— leUert. 

i  Lift  aad  Timoa. 
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cried  one  of  their  number,  "  will  make  the  king- 
dom a  chaos,  a  Babel,  another  Amatcrdain,  a 
Sodom,  an  Egypt,  a  Babylon:  toleration  is  the 
grand  work  of  the  devil,  his  masterpiece  and  chief 
engine  to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom :  it  is  the 
most  compendious,  ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all 
religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil.  As 
original  sin  is  the  fundamental  sin,  having  the 
seed  and  spawn  of  all  sin  in  it;  so  toleration  hath 
all  errors  in  it,  and  all  evils."  The  whole  body  of 
them  some  time  later  joined  in  a  protest  against 
what  they  called  the  great  Diana  of  the  Independ- 
ents— ^toleration.  "  We  detest  and  abhor,"  said 
these  intolerant  preachers, "  this  much  endeavoured 
toleration.  Our  bowels  are  stirred  within  us,  and 
we  could  even  drown  ourselves  in  tears  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a  travail  this 
kingdom  hath  been  in  for  many  years  together  to 
bring  forth  that  blessed  fruit  of  a  p\ure  and  perfect 
reformation ;  and  now,  at  last,  and  after  all  our 
pangs,  and  dolours,  and  expectations,  this  real  and 
thorough  reformation  is  in  danger  of  being  strangled 
in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  toleration,  that  strives  to 
be  brought  forth  before  it."  Even  when  defeated 
in  their  first  attempt,  the  Independents  insisted 
that,  whatever  the  established  or  dominant  religion 
might  be,  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  tole- 
ration of  those  who  conscientiously  dissented  from 
it.  Presbyterians  might  hold  the  livings  and  reve- 
nues whidb  had  been  held  by  the  Arminians,  but 
the  sectarians,  they  contended,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  support  ministers  of  their  own.  But  this,  of  a 
certainty,  would  not  have  been  granted  but  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  Cromwell  and  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

A.D.  1644. — Charles  for  some  time  had  been 
contemplating  the  expediency  of  making  a  new 
parliament  at  Oxford.  At  first  he  had  fancied 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament  sitting  at 
Westminster  would  be  a  better  thing.  "  The 
king,"  says  Clarendon,  "  called  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (that  is  to  say.  Clarendon  himself) 
one  day  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  there 
was  too  much  honour  done  to  those  rebels  at 
Westminster,  by  his  mentioning  them  as  part  of 
the  parliament ;  which  as  long  as  they  should  be 
thought  to  be,  they  would  Imve  more  authority, 
by  their  continuing  their  sitting  in  the  place  wU- 
ther  they  were  first  called,  than  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, though  so  much  more  numerous,  would  have, 
when  they  should  be  convened  anywhere  else; 
....  and  therefore  he  knew  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  positively  declare  them  to  be  dissolved ; 
and  so  forbid  them  to  sit  or  meet  any  more  there." 
Clarendon,  according  to  his  account,  told  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  was  better  prepared  for  that  weighty 
argument  than  he,  his  minister,  was ;  adding,  how- 
ever, "  that  it  was  of  a  very  nice  and  delicate  nature, 
at  which  not  only  the  people  in  general,'  but  those 
of  his  own  party,  and  even  of  his  council,  would 
take  more  umbrage  than  upon  any  one  particular 
that  had  happened  since  the  begixming  of  the  war. 
That  he  could  not  imagine  that  his  forbidding 
them  to  meet  any  more  a.\  Westminster  would 


make  one  man  the  less  to  meet  there;  but  he 
might  forbid  them  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons 
as  might  bring  more  to  them ;  and  that  they  who 
had  severed  themselves  from  d>em,  upon  the  guilt 
of  their  actions,  might  return  and  be  reconciled  to 
them,  upon  their  unity  of  opinion.  That  it  had 
been  the  first  powenul  reproach  they  had  cor- 
rupted the  people  with  towards  his  majesty,  that 
he  intended  to  dissolve  this  parliament,  notwith- 
standing the  act  for  continuance  thereof;  and  if  he 
had  power  to  do  that,  he  might  likewise,  by  the 
same  power,  repeal  all  the  other  acts  made  this 
parliament,  whereof  some  were  very  precious  to 
the  people :  and  as  his  majesty  had  always  dis- 
claimed any  such  thought,  so  such  a  proclamation 
as  he  now  mentioned  would  confirm  all  the  fears 
and  jealousies  which  had  been  infused  into  them, 
and  would  trouble  many  of  his  own  true  subjects." 
How  Clarendon  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  summoning  a  minority  as  a  new  parlia- 
ment, while  the  majority  forming  the  old  was 
sitting,  was  more  legal  than  a  dissolution,  we 
cannot  conjecture ;  but  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  recommending  that  measure.  Charles  so  hated 
parliaments,  that  he  would  not  have  summoned  even 
this  Oxford  mockery  of  one  had  he  not  been  fiilly 
assured  that  they  would  be  very  submissive,  and 
altogether  averse  to  forcing  him  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Commons  at  Westminster. 

A.D.  1644. — The  anti-parliament — "  the  mongrel 
parliament,"  asCharles  himself  contemptuously  and 
ungratefully  called  it — met  at  Oxford  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1644.  It  consisted  of  the  members 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament  at  Westminster, 
or  had  been  disabled  by  it.  Forty-three  peers  and 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  commoners  were  all 
that  gathered  round  the  king.  Accordii^  to 
Whitelock,  the  peers  at  Westminster  were  more 
numerous,  while  the  commoners  more  than  doubled 
those  at  Oxford.  In  the  proclamation  by  which 
the  Oxford  parliament  had  been  called,  Charles 
had  said  that  it  was  upon  occasion  of  the  invasion 
of  England  by  the  Scots,  and  on  account  of  the 
treason  and  disloyalty  of  a  few  members  remain- 
ing at  Westminster,  who  had  grossly  imposed  upon 
his  people,  and  expelled  by  the  faction  of  their 
malignant  party  all  such  as  were  loyal  and  wished 
to  do  their  duty  towards  him.*  He  opened  the 
session  with  a  long  speech,  telling  his  Lords  and 
Commons  that  he  had  called  them  together  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  actions  and  privy  to  his  inten- 
tions ;  that  he  doubted  not  that  their  concurrence 
with  him  would  set  all  thin^  right,  and  place  him 
above  the  reach  and  malice  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  had  too  great  an  influence  over  the  people. 
"  My  hope  was,"  said  he,  "  that,  either  by  suc- 
cess on  my  part,  or  repentance  on  theirs,  God 
would  have  put  an  end  to  this  great  storm ;  but 
guilt  and  despair  have  made  diese  men  more 
wicked  than  ever  I  imagined  they  intended  to  be ; 

*  Ruhwonb.— Tbit  proclamatton  for  the  auembling  of  the  p*r- 
Uameotat  Oxford  wal  dated  the  S^indat  December,  IMS.  It  «u 
very  declamatory,  and  wa«  ordered  to  bo  read  ia  all  chuchea  and 
ehajial*. 
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for,  instead  of  removing  and  reconciling  tbeae 
bloody  diatrsction*,  and  reatoring  peace  to  tbia  lan- 
gniahmg  country,  they  have  invited  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  thia  kingdom."  Four  days  after 
— on  January  the  26th— -the  Oxford  parliament 
resolved,  nemine  centradicente,  that  all  such  sub- 
jects of  Scotland  aa  had  consented  to  the  present 
expedilioa  into  England  had  thereby  denounced 
war  against  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  forfeited 
all  the  advant^ea  of  the  late  act  of  pacification ; 
that  all  sack  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  England 
as  did  not  resist  the  Scots  should  be  treated  as 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  state,  &e.  On  the 
morrow  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Oxford  drew 
up  a  declaration,  that  they  were  there  to  prevent 
tttt  further  effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  that  they 
and  his  majesty  desired  peace  above  all  things; 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  an  overture  for  peace 
addieaaed  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  signed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  forty- 
three  dukes,  marquesaes,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barcma  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  118  members 
«f  the  House  of  Commons,  there  present.  The 
profession  thus  made  was  a  mere  feint.  They  de- 
scribed the  parliament  at  Westminster  as  those  by 
whom  Essex  was  trusted.  Essex  told  them  that 
they  must  acknowledge  the  two  Houses  at  West- 
minster  as  the  true  parliament  of  England,  and 
that  he  could  not  deliver  their  letter.  Charles 
then  directed  a  letter  "  To  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster." 
This  address  was  unexceptionable,  but  not  so  were 
the  contents,  wherein  the  king,  "  by  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  assembled 
at  Oxford,"  requested  them  to  appoint  commis- 
aioners  to  aettle  their  differences,  and  the  manner 
"how  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  may 
securely  meet  in  a  full  and  free  convention  of  par- 
liament, there  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon 
anch  things  aa  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  re- 
ligion, with  due  consideration  to  all  just  and  rea- 
aoDable  ease  of  tender  corudenceSj*  to  the  settling 
and  maintaining  of  the  king's  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, the  rights  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment," &c.t  Tlie  two  Houses  looked  upon  the 
king's  letter  as  an  insult  "  We  conceive,"  said 
they,  **  that  it  was  intended  for  ns,  and  we  have 
resolved,  with  the  concurrent  advice  and  consent  of 
the  commissioneiB  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to 
represent  to  your  mqesty,  in  all  humility  and 
plainness,  that  as  we  have  used  all  means  for  a 
just  and  safe  peace,  so  will  we  never  be  wanting  to 

*  Dt.liasaittofmHynmiAt,'''n*imdn9SiaMce  this  Wnt 
oTwUnliiu*  toltnUoa,  the  Snt  which  had  jet  been  iriTen  dram  aatho- 
rky,  aad  wMch  ■  few  T»n  belbre  wuald  hna  acuMnliud  tha  mem- 
Ira  of  Uw  ehnieh  of  Enxland,  aa  moeh  aa  It  did  now  t^  Piaaby. 
Iniaoa  and  ScoU.  Bat  poliry  had  taught  that  wMcli  leaion  could 
Bgt.  It  waa  now  thniwD  oat  aa  a  halt  to  tha  ladapcadeota.  wboas  ap- 
ixebanaioiia  of  paraacut&iB  wan  agfiavatad  by  the  intoletiuce  of 
tliiir  Seottlah  allies,  and  who  were  on  that  account  auspectcd  of 
harlac  aittmij  made  lOBie  ieerat  oTertuiea  to  the  ooart.'* — **  Briato), 
aad  hia  band.  glTea  Ihern  a  full  aaaorance  of  lo  full  a  liberty  of  their 
eoueienca  aa  they  could  wish,  InTeiffhing  withal  against  the  Scots' 
cnel  iaraaioD,  and  tha  tyiamny  of  onr  |««sbyt«rj,  equal  to  the 
SfoUh  InquisitioB.*— £aibai'<M(«n. 

t  Boshwostii. 

VOL.  nil 


do  our  utmost  for  the  procuring  thereof."  They 
then  expressed  their  sorrow  at  U>e  persons  assem- 
bled at  Oxford — the  deserters  from  the  parliament 
— ^being  put  on  an  equality  with  it ;  and  they  ended 
then:  letter  by  reminding  the  king  of  the  happy 
union  existing  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
of  their  late  solemn  league  and  covenant.  A  few 
days  after,  the  two  Westnunster  Houses  addressed 
a  large  declaration  to  the  kingdom,  in  which  they 
denounced  this  Oxford  proposal  of  a  treaty  as  "  a 
popish  and  Jesuitical  counsel."  In  this  they  pub- 
lished at  length  another  intercepted  letter  of  the 
Lord  Digby,  written  from  Oxford  on  the  21th  of 
December,  and  whidi  they  considered  as  sufficient 
proof  of  the  evil  designs  of  that  popish  party,  as 
well  as  of  the  existence  for  some  time  of  this 
plan  to  undo  the  existence  of  the  parliament 
Digby's  letter,  indeed,  explained  that  it  was  a 
sine  qud  rum  with  Charles  to  get  the  parliament 
disowned  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  at  Oxford  issued  a  counter-declara- 
tion— the  strongest  argument  in  which  was,  that 
they  had  been  threatened  and  coerced  when  at 
Westminster  by  the  Jjondon  populace.  They  also 
voted  levies  of  men  and  money  for  the  king,  but 
these  could  only  be  raised  in  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  royalists  were  indisputably  the 
strongest ;  and  it  appears  that  Charlea  got  aome 
more  money  by  the  issuing  of  privy  seala  and  con« 
tracting  loans;  and  about  the  middle  of  April  he 
dismissed  his  "  mongrel  parliament" — finr  so,  as 
before  noticed,  he  himself  called  it. 

Meanwhile  die  fortune  of  war  was  setting 
strongly  against  the  royalists.  That  tried  soldier 
of  fortune,  old  Leslie,  who  now  rej<Mced  in  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leven,  once  more  led  a  Scottish  army 
across  the  borders,  and  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion, or  without  delay,  though  the  winter  was  dread- 
ful, the  roads  almost  impassable,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne.  Newcastle,  however,  was  this  time  well 
fortified,  and,  after  an  inefiBectual  summons,  old 
Leslie  crossed  the  river  and  marched  upon  Sunder- 
land. There  he  found  himaelf  opposed  by  New- 
castle, who  had  taken  up  an  advantageous  positiofn. 
The  Scot  took  up  as  good  ground,  resolving  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  tiU  the  English  parlia- 
mentariana  of  the  north  should  form  a  junction 
with  him.  But  the  Fairfaxes  were  engaged  else- 
where, and  for  some  time  Leslie  was  obliged  to  lie 
inactive  between  Sunderland  and  Durham,  having, 
however,  secured  hia  communications  by  sea  with 
Scotland,  and  presented  too  formidable  a  front  for 
the  marquess  to  attack.  But  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Byron  with  hia  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  forced  New- 
castle to  move  off  towards  York,  which  was  then 
threatened  by  Lord  Fairfax.  Leslie  followed, 
sorely  harassed  Newcastle's  rear,  and  joined  Lord 
Fairfax  under  the  walls  of  York. 

Charles  was  still  lying  at  Oxfbrd  with  about 
ten  thousand  men.  A  combined  attack  which  was 
made  upon  that  place  by  Essex  and  Waller  would 
have  fully  succeeded,  but  for  the  disagreement  of 
those  two  generalB,  which  allowed  the  king  to 
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escape  Iby  night  between  the  two  annies,  and  to 
get  to  Worcester  by  forced  inarches.  Esses  then 
turned  to  the  west,  leavmg  Waller  to  pvirsue  the 
king.  At  Copredy  bridge,  near  Banbury,  Charles, 
who  had  led  Waller  a  strange  dance,  who  had  got 
some  reinforcements,  and  who  had  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  country  magistrates  for  having  expressed 
too  much  kindness  to  the  parliament,  turned  upon 
his  pursuer,  and  gained  some  advantage  over  him. 
The  afiair  was  a  trifle,  but  Charles  was  enabled  to 
move  towards  the  west,  and  join  his  nephew. 
Prince  Maurice.  Some  advised  him  to  try  Lon> 
don  once  more. 

Fourteen  thousand  men  had  been  placed  by 
parliament  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  and  his  lieutenant-general,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  service, 
but  who  for  some  time  set  a  very  laudable  and 
rarely- followed  example  of  subordination  to  his 
superior.  This  division,  which  was  regarded  with 
pnde  and  hope  by  at  least  all  the  Independents, 
was  sent  northward  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Fair- 
fax and  Leslie  in  the  siege  of  York.  The  two 
commanders  were  accompanied  by  the  sagacious 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  then  (dike  the  bosom 
friend  of  Manchester  and  of  Cromwell.    When 


this  force  arrived,  York  was  completely  invested. 
Newcastle  drew  off  his  army  towards  the  west,  and 
Prince  Rupert,  resolute  to  raise  the  siege,  ad- 
vanced from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in  great 
force,  and  joined  Newcastle.  The  united  royalist 
army  in  the  north  thus  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  cavalry  being  numerous 
and  well  appointed.  The  parliamentarian  generals 
and  the  Scots  raised  their  siege  in  presence  of  such 
a  force,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  placed  them- 
selves in  battle  array  ou  Marston  Moor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  about  five  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  city.  Rupert  threw  troops  and  pro- 
visions into  York,  and  then  proposed  giving  a 
general  battle.  Newcastle  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  the  two  royalists,  as  they  had  oilen  done 
before,  came  to  a  violent  altercation.  In  the  end, 
the  English  nobleman  told  the  proud  German, 
that,  if  he  would  fight,  it  would  be  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  die 
earl  not  to  appear  in  the  battle  since  the  command 
was  thus  taken  from  him ;  but  Newcastle  replied, 
that,  happen  what  would,  he  would  not  shun  the 
fight,  having  no  other  ambition  than  to  live  and 
die  true  to  his  king.*  The  parliamentariaos  evi- 
*  "  ir  Piince  Bnpert,  who  had  acquired  houout  enough  1>y  tb« 
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dently  did  not  expect  to  be  brought  to  action — ^for, 
after  staying  a  day  on  Manton  Moor,  they,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July,  began  to  march 
off  their  foot  and  artillery  and  their  Scottish  allies 
towards  Tadcaster ;  and  they  were  in  the  disorder 
of  this  movement  when  old  Leslie,  in  the  van,  re- 
ceived news  that  Rupert  had  fallen  upon  the  rear 
that  was  still  on  the  Moor.  The  trumpet  sounded 
a  halt  along  the  whole  line  of  march,  and  the 
Scots,  the  English  foot,  and  the  artillery  turned 
about,  endeavouring  to  get  the  best  ground  on  the 
Moor,  and  prevent  Rupert  from  outflanking  them. 
A  large  rye-field  on  a  rbing  ground  was  fiercely 
contested,  but  the  parliamentarians  kept  it,  and 
seemed  the  additional  advantage  of  a  broad  drain 
or  ditch,  which  covered  part  of  their  front  from 
cavalry  or  foot  charges.  In  spite  of  their  efibrts, 
however,  the  royalists  outflanked  them  somewhat ; 
but  Leslie  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
posting  some  Scottish  dragoons  on  the  left  flank. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  these 
preludes  were  finuhed.  Then  the  prince  gave  his 
word,  "  (3od  and  the  king,"  and  the  other  party 
gave  theirs,  "  God  with  us;"  after  which  they 
shot  at  one  or  another  with  their  neat  guns,  but 
not  very  fiercdy  or  effectually.  This  lasted  till 
about  five  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  general  silence 
through  both  armies,  each  expecting  which  would 
begin  the  charge.  In  this  posture  they  continued 
a  considerable  time,  so  that  it  was  believed  there 
would  be  no  action  that  night ;  but,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  parliament's  generals 
resolved  to  fall  on,  and,  a  signal  being  given,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  foot  and  some  of  the  Scots 
ran  to  the  ditch  or  drain  in  their  front,  made  their 
way  over  it,  and  made  a  smart  charge.  This 
attack  of  infantry -led  to  two  grand  charges  of 
cavalry.  The  left  wing  of  the  royalists  charging 
the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  where 
Scots  were  mixed  with  £nglish,  almost  totally 
routed  them,  and  drove  the  three  generals,  the 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  old 
Leslie,  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster  and  Cawood 
Castle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  left  wing  of 
the  parliamentarians,  where  Cromwell  charged 
with  his  excellent  horse — his  "  Ironsides" — was 
completely  successful.  "  The  horse,"  says  Lud- 
low, "  on  both  sides  behaved  themselves  with  the 
utmost  bravery;  for,  having  discharged  their 
pistols,  and  flung  them  at  each  other's  heads,  they 
fell  to  it  with  their  swords.  The  king's  party  were 
encouraged  in  this  encounter  by  seeing  the  success 
of  their  left  wing;  and  the  parliament's  forces 
that  remained  in  the  field  were  not  discouraged, 
because  they  knew  it  not — both  sides  eagerly  con- 
ten£ng  for  victory ;  which,  after  an  obstinate  dis- 
pute, was  obtained  by  Cromwell's  brigade,  the 
enemy's  right  wing  bemg  totally  routed  and  flying, 

idiefofYotkinUieTiew  of  three  geoenli,  eould  have  contenM 
UmwUwHh  II.  and  retKnted,  u  b*  aliht  have  done,  witliout  flght- 
Im,  the  tcpulation  be  bad  gained  would  have  caused  hia  army  to  Id- 
ante  Itte  the  rolling  of  a  inowball ;  but  he,  thinking  thii  nnthing 
aaieei  he  might  have  all,  Ibiced  bla  enemiea  to  a  battle  againat  the 
■Me*  et  Bwoy  of  tboie  that  »«ra  with  Um."— i.«dlew. 


as  the  parliament's  had  done  before,  our  horse  pur- 
suing and  killing  many  of  them  in  their  flight." 
As  each  victorious  wing  wheeled  round  upon  its 
own  centre,  right  and  left,  they  clashed  against 
each  other,  each  fondly  fancying  that  the  business 
was  over,  "  both  sides  being  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  they  must  fight  it  over  again  for  that  victory 
which  each  thought  they  had  already  gained." 
The  encoimter  was  dreadful,  and  for  a  time  Crom- 
well, who  was  wounded,  was  in  great  danger. 
But  he  was  presently  backed  by  some  reserves 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  Manchester  had  •  begun 
to  rally  part  of  the  broken  wing.  "  The  face  of 
the  battle  was  exactly  counter-changed ;  for  now 
the  king's  forces  stood  nearly  on  the  same  ground, 
and  with  the  same  front  that  the  parliament's 
right  wing  before  stood  in  to  receive  their 
charge;  and  the  parUament's  forces  stood  on  the 
same  ground,  and  with  the  same  front,  as  the 
king's  did  when  the  fight  began.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  victory  was  decided  by  charges  of  the 
reserves  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  brigade,  backed  by 
Oeneral  David  Leslie.  Rupert  fled  headlong  with 
his  broken  and  disordered  cavalry,  his  infantry 
threw  down  their  arms  to  run  the  faster,  all  his 
artillery,  ammimition,  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  who,  moreover, 
took  about  one  hundred  colours  and  standards — 
the  prince's  own  standard,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Palatinate,  being  among  them.  The  victors  fol- 
lowed with  great  slaughter  to  within  a  mile  of 
York,  and  then  slept  on  the  ground  on  Marston 
Moor.  On  the  following  morning  the  Marquess 
of  Newcastle  resolved  to  forsake  the  kingdom,  and, 
taking  short  leave  of  the  prince,  he  escaped  from 
York  to  Scarborough,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
continent,  coming  no  more  back  to  England  till  the 
Restoration. 

On  the  morrow.  Prince  Rupert  drew  off  from 
York  a  few  troops  of  horse,  and  gallopped  to 
Boroughbridge,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Clavering,  who  proposed  a  marauding  expedition 
into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  parliament  men  again  sat 
down  before  York,  and  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  royaUst  officers  re- 
fused to  yield  upon  such  terms :  the  beleaguerers 
pressed  their  siege,  only  resting  upon  Sunday  the 
7th  of  July,  and  giving  a  public  uianksgiving  for 
their  late  success  at  Marston  Moor.  By  the  11  th  of 
July  they  had  made  their  approaches  almost  up  to 
the  very  walls,  and  prepared  their  ladders  and  all 
things  requisite  for  storming :  but  then  Glenham, 
the  royalist  governor,  begged  to  treat,  and  the 
prayer  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  chief  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  York.  Articles  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  16th 
the  parliamentarians  marched  into  York,  and  the 
royalists  marched  out  of  it  with  colours  flying  and 
drums  beatmg.  The  three  chief  generals,  Fairfax, 
Manchester,  and  Leslie  or  Leveu,  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  glorious  minster,  where  a  psalm  was 
sung  and  thamu  returned  to  God  by  a  presbyterian 
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preacher,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Leven's 
chaplain.* 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  gave  parliament 
the  command  of  the  entire  north,  where  the  Scots 
soon  Btormed  the  to^-n  of  Newcastle.  But,  in  the 
West,  Essex  -was  getting  into  a  position  which 
eventually  led  to  humiliating  defeat.  The  lord 
general,  after  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  the  king 
at  York,  had  marched  through  the  western  coun- 
ties with  the  confident  hope  of  reducing  them  all. 
The  queen  who  had  just  got  up  from  her  confine- 
ment in  the  city  of  Exeter,  asked  him  for  a  safe 
conduct  to  Bath  or  Bristol,  that  she  might  drink 
the  waters  and  recover  her  health.  Essex  offered 
her  a  safe-conduct  to  London,  where  she  might 
have  the  advice  of  the  best  physicians ;  she  pre- 
ferred making  her  way  to  Falmouth  and  saiUng 
back  to  France,  which  she  did  upon  Sunday  the 
14th  of  July.  «  The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  ordered 
several  ships  to  attend  at  Torbay  to  intercept  and 
hinder  her  passage;  yet  her  majesty,  with  a 
Flemish  man-of-war,  and  ten  other  ships,  adven- 
tured out,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  wind 
avoided  any  annoyance  from  the  parliament  fleet, 
who  yet  pursued  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make, 
and  one  frigate  came  up  and  discharged  several 
shots  at  them ;  but  her  majesty's  ships,  coming  out 
fresh  tallowed  and  trained  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice, had  the  advantage  of  them  in  sailing;  and 
to  prevent  the  worst,  there  was  provided  a  galley 
witb  sixteen  oars,  which  might  have  carried  off 
her  majesty  if  they  could  nave  come  up;  but 
without  needing  to  make  use  thereof,  her  majesty 
landed  safely  at  Brest  in  France,  and  resided  in 
that  her  native  kingdom  from  henceforth,  till  after 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family .+"  The  lord 
general  Essex  meanwhile  kept  advancing  into  the 
West,  ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  in 
his  rear,  and  apparently  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
farther  west  he  went  the  more  he  found  the  people 
disposed  to  royalty.  Blake,  who  was  afterwards  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  larger  theatre  and  on  a 
different  element,  was  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice 
in  the  unimportant  town  of  Lyme  Regis,  which  he 
made  tenable,  and  put  in  fighting  order  like  a  ship. 
Maurice  raised  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Essex, 
who  within  three  weeks  occupied  Taunton,  Tiver- 
ton, Weymouth,  and  Bridport.  But  the  king  who 
had  given  Waller  the  slip  at  Copredy  bridge,  and 
who  had  remforced  his  army  with  a  wonderful 
accession  of  enthusiastic  royalists,  was  now  in  fiill 
march  after  him,  and  driving  him  into  a  comer, 
the  narrow  extremity  of  Cornwall,  where  the  fierce 
natives,  except  in  the  sea-ports  and  trading  towns, 
were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  parliament. 
Prince  Maurice  also  joined  his  forces  to  the 
king's,  and  a  strong  hope  was  entertained  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  of  the  parliamentarian  army  in 
the  West.  Charles  at  this  crisis  sent  tempting 
offers  to  Essex,  but  tiiat  nobleman  would  not  listen 
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to  them,  but  referred  his  majesty  to  the  two 
Houses  sitting  at  Westminster.  His  honesty  was 
therefore  more  conspicuous  than  his  ability  in  this 
campaign.  Waller,  after  the  affeir  at  Copredy 
bridge,  ought  to  have  followed  westward,  but  he 
remained  almost  inactive,  only  sending  Middleton 
with  about  two  thousand  horse  after  the  king,  but 
Middleton  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  him  that 
he  never  afforded  Essex  much  help.  If  the  earl 
had  given  the  king  battle  on  his  first  making  his 
appearance,  and  before  he  was  joined  by  the  bands 
of  west-country  royalists,  his  chance  would  hare 
been  a  good  one ;  but  he,  on  his  side,  expected  to 
be  join»l  by  Middleton,  perhaiw  by  Waller,  and 
so  lay  doing  nothing,  and  allowing  his  men  to  be 
cooped  up  between  Liskeard  and  the  sea.  Then 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  came  up  with  a  wild  force 
of  Cornwall  levies,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  par- 
liamentarian foraging  parties.  Captain  Edward 
Brett  arrived  with  the  queen's  body  guard,  which 
she  had  left  behind  her  when  embarking  for  France, 
and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  manoeuvred  roimd  Essex 
"  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  foot."  Other 
corps  gathered  at  other  points,  and  all  supplies 
of  forage  and  provisions  were  soon  cut  off.  Bnt 
the  sea  as  yet  was  open,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  attended  the  motions  of  the  army,  was  on  the 
coast.  "  It  was  therefore  now  resolved  to  make 
Essex's  quarters  yet  straiter,  and  to  cut  off  even 
his  provisions  by  sea,  or  a  good  part  thereof."  The 
little  town  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  which  covered  and 
commanded  a  convenient  harbour,  was  in  Essex's 
possession — "  and  it  was  exceedingly  wondered  at 
by  all  men,' that  he  being  so  long  possessed  of 
Foy,  did  not  put  strong  guards  into  that  place, 
by  which  he  might  have  prevented  his  army's 
being  brought  into  those  extreme  necessities." 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  possessed  himself  of  Lan- 
betherick,  a  strong  house  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Roberts,  and  lying  between  Essex's  camp  and  the 
little  harbour,  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  made  himself 
master  of  View-hall,  which  belonged  to  the  Lord 
Mohun,  and  which  was  opposite  to  Foy.  Sir 
Jacob  put  two  captains,  two  hundred  soldiers,  and 
two  great  guns  into  View-hall,  which  in  a  short 
time  rendered  the  town  and  position  of  Foy  almost 
useless  to  Essex,  and  prevented  the  passage  of 
provisions  from  the  sea-bord.  "Now  the  king 
had  leisure  to  sit  still,  and  warily  to  expect  what 
invention  or  stratagem  the  earl  would  make  use  of 
to  make  some  attempt  upon  his  army,  or  to  make 
his  own  escape.  In  this  posture  both  armies  lay  still 
without  any  notable  action  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  days :  when  the  king,  seeing  no  better  fruit  from 
all  that  was  hitherto  done,  resolved  to  draw  his 
whole  army  together,  and  to  make  his  own  quar- 
ters yet  much  nearer,  and  either  to  force  Essex 
to  fight  or  to  be  uneasy  even  in  his  quarters. 
And  It  was  high  time  to  do  so :  for  it  was  now  cer- 
tain, that  either  Waller  himself,  or  some  other 
forces,  were  already  upon  their  march  towards  the 
West,"*  Charles  therefore  drew  closer  the  toils 
•  CbrendMi.  HM. 
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in  which  he  hdd  the  anny  of  Essex;  he  drove 
them  from  a  rising  ground  called  Beacon-hill, 
and  immediately  caused  a  square  work  to  be  there 
raised,  and  a  battery  made  which  shot  into  their 
quarters  with  a  plunging  fire,  and  did  great  hurt. 
And  then  Goring  was  sent  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  royal  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  a 
little  westward  to  St.  Blaze,  to  drive  the  enemy 
yet  closer  together,  and  to  cut  off  the  provisions 
they  received  in  that  direction.  The  dashing, 
daring  Goring,  the  bloodiest  hand  that  waved  a 
sword  in  iheae  civil  wars,  executed  the  com- 
mission with  entire  success ;  and  the  parliamen- 
tarians were  reduced  to  that  small  strip  of  land 
that  lies  between  the  river  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  and 
that  of  St.  Blaze,  which  was  not  above  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  little  more  in  length,  and  which 
had  already  been  eaten  bare  by  the  cavalry.  On 
the  25th  of  August,  the  royalists  made  an  attempt, 
-which  very  nearly  proved  successful,  at  blowing 
up  Essex's  powder  magazine  by  treachery.* 
Cta  the  21th,  the  lord  general  informed  parlia- 
ment that  several  skirmishes  had  lately  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  royalists,  wherein  ge- 
nerally his  forces  had  the  better;  hut  at  the 
same  time  he  earnestly  pressed  for  provisions  and 
aome  fresh  forces,  concluding  his  letter  with  these 
words : — "  If  succour  come  not  speedily,  we  shall 
he  put  to  great  extremity.  If  we  were  in  a 
country  where  we  could  force  the  enemy  to  fight, 
it  would  be  some  comfort ;  but  this  country  con- 
aista  so  much  upon  passes,  that  he  who  can  sub- 
sist longest  miut  have  the  better  of  it,  which  is  a 
great  grief  to  me,  who  have  the  command  of  so 
many  gallant  men."t  At  length,  the  state  of  the 
army  being  desperate,  and  famine  staring  them 
in  the  face,  it  was  determined  that  Sir  William 
Balfour  shoiild  try  and  break  through  the  king's 
lines  with  all  the  horse,  and  that  then  Essex 
should  endeavour  to  emlmk  the  foot  at  Fowey, 
and  escape  by  sea.  A  Frenchman,  who  deserted 
from  the  paruamentarians,  went  over  by  night  and 
acquainted  the  king  with  these  two  desperate 
plans.  Instantly,  an  order  was  given  that  both 
royal  armies X'_  diould  stand  to  their  arms  all  that 
night  (the  night  between  the  30th  and  Slst  of 
August),  and  that  if  Essex's  cavalry  should  at- 
tempt an  escape  they  were  to  be  fallen  upon  from 
both  quarters,  the  passage  between  them  through 
which  the  parliamentarians  must  go  being  but  mus- 
ket-shot over,  and  having  in  the  midst  a  house  well 
fortified  and  supplied  with  musketeers.  Warning 
was  sent  to]  Cioring  and  all  the  royal  horse ;  and 

•  ■'TUk  Enl  of  EMexTwDt  a  letter  to  the  pwlUimeiit,  tequalBting 
ttemiwith  the  plot  lately  discovered,  to  blow  up  his  maguine:  fcr 
vbieh  porpoec,  inlo  two  waggona  filled  vith  barreli  of  powder  there 
were  two  enginee  privately  conveyed,  and  put  aniongat  the  barrels, 
and  were  so  near  doing  execntlon,  that  the  lighted  match  that  waa 
fialened  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  engine*  was  burnt  within  an 
incfa  of  the  wild-flre  when  It  was  dlsco\ered,  and  the  other  match 
waa  bamt  to  1^  very  neck  of  the  engine  where  tt  was  to  give  Are ; 
bat  it  happeoed  Dot  to  take,  and  so  the  coal  was  gone  out  of  itself; 
MM  of  wDteh  engfaies  he  sent  up  (and  It  was  showed  in  the  House 
orC«BiBaaa.)''--Buiaw<WTH. 

i  Id. 

t  Tha  arar  nadet  Piinoe  Hamicet  aeeocdtaig  to  CluendpD,  waa 
lodud  npoa  ••  diatiact,  and  ahraya  so  qnaiterad. 


further  orders  were  given  or  renewed  for  the  break- 
ing down  the  bridges,  and  cutting  down  the  trees 
to  obstruct  the  passage.    "  The  effect  of  all  this 
providence,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  not  such  as 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected.     The  night  grew 
dark  and  misty,  as  the  enemy  could  wish ;  and 
about  three  in  the  morning,  the  whole  body  of  the 
horse  passed  with  great  silence  between  the  armies, 
and  within  pistol-shot  of  the  cottage,  without  so 
much  as  one  musket  discharged  at  them.     At  the 
break  of  day,  the  horse  were  discovered  marching 
over  the  headi,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  foot ;  and 
there  was  only  at  hand  the  Earl  of  Cleveland's 
brigade,  the  body  of  the  king's  horse  being  at  a 
greater  distance.    That  brigade,  to  which  some 
other  troops  which  had  taken  the  alarm  joined, 
followed  them  in  the  rear ;  and  killed  some,  and 
took  more  prisoners :  but  stronger  parties  of  the 
enemy  frequently  turning  upon  them,  and  the 
whole  body  often  making  a  stand,  they  were  often 
compelled  to  retire ;  yet  followed  in  that  manner, 
that  they  killed  and  took  about  a  hundred,  which 
was  the  greatest  damage  they  sustained  in  their 
whole  march.    The  notice  and  orders  came  to 
Gtmng,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  jovial  exercises ; 
which  he  received  with  mirth,  and  slighting  those 
who  sent  them,  as  men  who  took  alarms  too  warmly  ; 
and  he  continued  his  delights  till  all  the  enemy's 
horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters ;  nor  did 
then  pursue  them  in  any  time.   So  that,  excepting 
such  who,  by  the  tiring  of  their  horses,  became 
prisoners,  Balfour  continued  his  march  even  to 
London,  with  less  loss  or  trouble  than  can  be 
imagined,  to  the  infinite  reproach  of  the  king's 
army,  and  of  all  his  garrisons  in  the  way.     Nor 
was  any  man  called  in  question  for  this  supine 
neglect :  it  being  not  thought  fit  to  make  severe 
inquisition  into  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  when  it 
was  so  notoriously  known  how  the  superior  ofiScer 
had  failed  in  his  duty."     Having  stayed  to  see  the 
full  success  of  Sir  William  Balfour's  movement, 
which  saved  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  army, 
Essex  fought  his  way  to  the  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Fowey,  and  there,  with  his  fnend  the  Lord 
Roberts  and  with  many  of  his  officers,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  which  Warwick  had  sent  round, 
and  sailed  away  to  Plymouth  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, leaving  his  foot,  cannon,  and  ammunition 
to  the  care  of  the  gallant  and  faithful  Skippon, 
who  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
capitulation  he  could.  The  staying  of  Essex  would 
only  have  rendered  the  treaty  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  parliamentary  cause.     Before  laying  down 
arms,  however,  Skippon  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  proposed  to  the  officers  a  desperate  attempt. 
"  You  see,"  said  Skippon,  "  our  general  and  some 
chief  officers  have  thought  fit  to  leave  us,  and  our 
horse  are  got  away ;  we  are  left  alone  upon  our 
defence :    that  which  I  propound  to  you  is  this, 
that  we,  having  the  same  courage  as  our  horse 
had,  and  the  same  God  to  assist  us,  may  make  the 
same  trial  of  our  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  make 
our  way  through  our  enemies  as  they  have  done. 
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and  accotmt  it  better  to  die  with  honour  and  faith- 
fuhiess  than  to  live  dishonourable."  But  few  of 
the  officers  went  with  him  in  this  resolution, 
alleging  that  the  hoise  had  many  advantages 
which  the  foot  had  not ;  and  the  king  had  offered 
good  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  September  the  common  men  lud  down 
their  arms  (the  officers  retaining  their  swords), 
delivered  up  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  and 
were  conducted  towards  the  posts  of  their  army  at 
Poole  and  Portsmouth.  They  had  been  pronused 
the  safe  possession  of  whatever  money  and  goods 
belonged  to  them ;  but  before  they  were  qiiit  of 
the  royalist  escorts  they  were  stripped  even  of 
their  clodies.* 

Essex  vprote  from  Plymouth  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember to  his  friend  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  deploring 
what  had  passed,  and  "  how  his  poor  army  had 
been  neslected  and  overpressed  by  so  great 
powers.  "  Never,*'  said  he,  "  were  so  many  gal- 
lant and  faithful  men  so  long  exposed  without  suc- 
cour !"  If  we  are  to  believe  certain  respectable 
authorities.  Vane,  St.  John,  Ireton,  Cromwell,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  anxious  to 
see  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Essex,  purposely  pre- 
vented the  marching  of  reinforcements,  or  the 
making  of  a  diversion;  but  it  may  have  been, 
nevertheless,  the  feeling  of  parliament,  and  of 
those  who  directed  the  war,  that  the  cavalry 
marching  under  Middleton  would  be  succour 
enough — and  so  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
proved,  if  that  officer  had  avoided  skirmishes  by 
the  way,  and  gone  straight  to  Bodmin.  On  the 
other  Bide  there  are  aumorities  of  equal  weight 
that  lay  the  entire  blame  upon  Essex  and  upon  the 
Lord  Roberta,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  for  selfish  mo- 
tives, tempted  the  lord-general  into  C!omwalI.  One 
thing  seems  certain — that,  as  Roger  Coke  remarks, 
the  ni  success  of  Essex  in  this  expedition  was  the 
cause  of  Essex's  fall,  and  of  the  nse  of  Cromwell. 
At  first,  however,  the  dispositiou  of  the  parliament 
did  not  seem  to  portend  this  issue.  Indeed,  for 
the  present,  the  two  Houses  made  a  rare  show  of 
magnanimity  and  of  respect  for  the  unfortunate 
general.  In  their  letter  of  the  Ith  of  September 
they  told  Essex  that  they  had  received  his  letters 
from  Plymouth ;  that,  as  they  understood  "  the 
misfortune  of  that  accident,  and  submitted  to 
God's  pleasure  therem,  so  their  good  affections  to 
his  lordship,  and  their  opinion  of  his  fidelity  and 
merit  in  Uie  public  service,  were  not  at  all  les- 
sened." "  And,"  continued  the  Loids  and  Com- 
mons, whose  votes  were  certainly  not  directed  by 
that  vulgar  class  of  minds  that  become  cowardly, 
and  cruel,  and  insolent  at  all  such  unfortunate  crises, 
"  they  are  resolved  not  to  be  wanting  in  their  best 
endeavours  for  repairing  of  this  loss,  and  dravtring 
together  such  a  strength  under  their  command  as 
may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  restore  our  affairs  to 

*  CUnsdm.— Huhwotth.— Lndluw.— The  iMt  writer  eays, "  The 
pariUment  mob  eaund  tbem  to  be  enned  and  clothed  tg^u  i  and, 
the  bone  havioK  lbieed.thelr  way  ai  befora  mentioned,  the  army  was 
•paedlly  nernltsd,  laRe  a  man  haTing  taken  anoi  on  the  other 


a  better  condition  than  they  are  now  in :  to  which 
purpose  they  have  written  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester to  march  with  all  possible  speed  towards 
Dorchester,  in  Dorsetshire,  with  all  the  forces  he 
can  of  horse  and  foot.  Sir  William  Waller  is 
likewise  ordered  to  march  speedily  into  Dorchester, 
with  all  his  horse  and  foot.  The  Houses  have  ap- 
pointed six  thousand  foot  sumis,  and,  five  hundred 
pair  of  pistols,  and  six  thousand  suits  of  clothes, 
shirts,  &c.,  to  meet  your  lordship  at  Portsmouth, 
for  the  arming  and  encouragement  of  your  forces.' 
If  Charles  had  remained  in  Cornwall  he  would 
soon  have  been  cooped  up  in  his  turn.  He  pre- 
ferred marching  off  in  great  trimnph  into  Devon- 
shire, and,  after  resting  a  short  time  in  that  plen- 
tiful country,  he  pushed  forward  for  Oxford,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  old  quarters  without  a 
battle.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Essex, 
Manchester,  Waller,  and  Cromwell  were  concen- 
trated near  Newbury ;  and,  on  reaching  that  spot 
where  he  had  been  so  fatally  engaged  the  pre- 
ceding .year,  the  king,  who  got  possession  of 
the  town,  and  who  had  many  other  advantages, 
found  himself  obliged  to  consent  to  a  general 
action.  On  this  occasion  no  great  honour  was 
gained  by  any  of  the  parUament  generals,  except 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Essex  was  ill,  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  and,  keeping  out  of  the  action,  he  left  the 
command  to  fall  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who 
had  with  him  Cromwell  as  general  of  his  cavalry. 
Some  .sharp  skirmishing  began  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  of  October,  the  parhamentarians  en? 
deavouring  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  tovra. 
Night  set  in,  and  the  weather  was  very  cold :  the 
parliamentarians  slept  on  the  field,  the  royalists 
in  the  town,  and  in  good  strong  houses  round 
about.  On  the  morrow  morning  (it  was  a  Sabbatk 
mom)  Manchester  renewed  the  attack  far  more  vi- 
gorously, his  men  going  on  to  the  charge  "  singine 
of  psalms,"  as  was  usual  with  them.  On  their  left 
the  parhamentarians  were  completely  successful, 
but  on  their  right  the  royalists  nearly  balanced 
their  advantages.  The  affairs  were  prolonged 
till  night,  when  the  king,  fearing  that  before  the 
next  morning  he  might  be  compassed  round,  threw 
his  artillery  into  Donnington  Castle,  and  stole 
away  towards  Oxford.  Ai  soon  as  his  evasion 
was  known,  Cromwell  proposed  following  him  up 
with  the  whole  of  the  horse  ;  but  this  was  opposed . 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  "  The  next  morning," 
says  Ludlow, "  we  drew  together,  and  followed  the 
enemy  with  our  horse,  which  was  the  greatest  body 
that  I  saw  together  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  amotmting  to  at  least  1000  horse  and  dia- 

§oons ;  but  they  had  got  so  much  sround  of  us, 
latwe  could  never  recover  sight  of  them,  and  did 
not  expect  to  see  them  any  more  in  a  body  that 
year:  neither  had  we,  as  I  suppose,  if  encour 
ragement  had  not  been  given  them  privately  by 
some  of  our  own  party."  The  feet  to  which 
Ludlow  alludes,  and  which  indeed  seems  to  justify 
suspicion,  is  this: — twelve  days  after  this  inde- 
cisive second  battle  of  Newbury,  the  king  was 
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allowed  to  return  to  Donnington  Castle,  cloee 
above  the  town,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  parliament's 
army,  to  carry  off  the  artillery,  which  he  had  de- 
posited in  that  castle* 

Cromwell  now  began  to  murmur  not  only 
against  his  own  general,  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
but  also  against  Essex,  Waller,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  chief  commanders.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not 
be,  that  this  was  part  of  a  regular  plan  concerted 
long  before  by  the  Independents,  who  were  intent 
upon  getting  the  command  of  the  army  wholly  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  into  their  own, 
in  order  to  make' it  the  instrument  fdr  achieving  a 
thorough  revolution ;  but  it  must  nevertheless 
be  conjfessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  parliament's 
generals  on  many  occasions  was  calculated  to 
provoke  suspicions,  if  not  of  treachery,  of  military 
incapacity,  and  that  few  popular  bodies  would 
have  borne  so  long  and  so  patiently  with  them  as 
&e  parliament  of  England  did.  But  now  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  much  dissatisfied  at 
this  last  business  of  Donnington  Castle,  that  they 
ordered  an  inquiry,  and  then  Cromwell  exhibited 
a  formal  charge  against  Manchester,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  That  the  said  earl  hath  always 
been  indisposed  and  backward  to  engagements, 
and  against  the  ending  of  the  war  by  the  sword, 
and  for  such  a  peace  to  which  a  victory  would  be 
a  disadvantage;  and  hath  declared  this  by  prin- 
ciples express  to  that  purpose,  and  a  continued 
aeries  of  carriages  and  actions  answerable.  And 
aince  the  taking  of  York  (as  if  the  parliament 
had  now  advantage  full  enough)  he  hath  declined 
whatever  tended  to  further  advantage  upon  the 
enemy,  neglected  and  studiously  shifted  off  oppor- 
tunities to  that  purpose  (as  if  he  thought  the  king 
too  low,  and  the  parliament  too  high),  especially 
at  Donnington  Castle.  That  he  hath  drawn  the 
army  unto,  and  detained  them  in  such  a  posture 
M  to  give  the  enemy  fresh  advantages,  and  this 
before  his  conjunction  with  the  otho:  armies,  by 
his  own  absolute  will,  against  or  without  his  coun- 
cil of  war,  against  many  commands  from  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms,  and  with  contempt 
and  vilifying  of  those  commands';  and  since  the 
omjunction,  sometimes  against  the  councils  of 
war,  and  sometimes  persuading  and  deluding  the 
council  to  neglect  one  opportunity  with  pretence 
of  anodier,  and  that  again  of  a  third,  and  at  last 
by  persuading  that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all." 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  in  reply  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  along  narrative,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Denzil  HoUis,  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  violent  Presbyterian  party  which  already 
considered  the  Independents  as  men  to  be  more 
detested  and  dreaded  than  the  royalists.  Man- 
chester justified  his  conduct  as  a  general  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  saying,  that  it  pleased 
God,  through  the  valour  of  the  lord -general 
Essex's  foot,  and  some  horse,  to  give  a  very  happy 
success  to  that  service.     "  But,"  continued  Man- 

•  Eiuhwarth.— WhitekMk.— I.adlo«.^Clunickni/-'W*nrick, 


Chester,  or  Hollis  for  him,  "  where  the  horse  were 
that  Lieutenant-Gieneral  Cromwell  commanded, 
I  have  as  yet  had  no  certain  account."  (There 
was  boldness  in  accusing  Oliver  Cromwell  of 
cowardice,  but  this  was  t£e  intention,  and  Denzil 
Hollis  afterwards  repeated  the  charge  circumstan- 
tially.)* Manchester  went  on  to  say  that  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  king's  intention  to  relieve 
Donnington  Castle,  and  carry  off  his  artillery  there. 
— "Wherefore,"  he  contmued,  "I  sent  unto 
Major-General  Skippon  to  consult  what  was 
fittest  to  be  done :  and  we  both  resolved  that,  in 
regard  all  our  horse  were  quartered  so  far  from  us, 
it  was  necessary  to  call  them  to  a  rendezvous  the 
next  day,  that  so  they  might  be  nearer  to  us,  and 
readier  for  any  present  service :  hereupon  Major- 
General  Skippon  and  myself  writ  to  Sir  William 
Balfour,  that  he  would  please  to  command  my 
lord-general's  horse  to  rendezvous  the  next  day, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  I  sent  likewise  unto 
Lieutenant-Greneral  Cromwell  to  give  the  like 
orders  to  my  horse,  for,  if  I  called  tiaem  to  a  ren- 
dezvous, I  might  have  their  skins,  but  no  service 
from  them."  Manchester  asserted  that  Cromwell 
had  not  brought  up  his  horse  when  the  king  made 
a  sudden  charge  to  cut  his  way  through  the  par- 
liament lines  to  Donnington  Castle,  and  that  in  not 
following  the  king's  army  he  (Manchester)  had 
been  giuded  by  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  cheers 
and  of  the  members  of  die  House  of  Commons 
who  were  present; — in  particular,  he  said.  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig  represented  that  they  should 
nm  a  greater  danger  than  the  king,  for,  if  they 
beat  him,  his  army  would  not  be  ruined,  but  he, 
being  king'  still,  and  retreating  to  his  garrisons, 
would  recruit  his  army,  it  being  now  the  winter 
season  ;  but,  if  the  king  had  the  better  of  them, 
their  whol?  forces  would  be  ruined,  and  the  king- 
dom in  extreme  hazard,  having  no  considerable 
reserve  on  this  side  Newcastle,  so  that  the  enemy 
might  without  any  opposition  march  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  London.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this 
recrimination,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  led  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  jealous 
of  the  Independents,  delivered  to  the  lords  on  the 
same  day  (the  2nd  of  December)  another  paper 
which  was  meant  to  heap  fuel  on  the  fire,  to  con- 
sume Cromwell  in  the  flames  of  Presbyterian 
wrath,  by  accusing  him  of  a  fixed  design  against 
the  aristocracy  and  the  church  of  Christ.  This 
latter  paper  purported  to  contain  a  statement  of 
certain  speeches  uttered  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had  said  "  that  it  would  never  be  well  with 
England  until  the  Earl  of  Manchester  was  made 
plajn  Mr.  Montague;  that  the  assembly  of  divines 
was  a  pack  of  persecutors ;  and  that,  if  the  Scots 
crossed  the  Tweed  only  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rianism,  he  would  as  soon  draw  his  sword  agunst 
them  as  against  the  king." 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  far  more  bitter  against 
Cromwell  than  Manchester  could  be,  for  the  latter 

•  See  bii  own  Hamoin,  wiUton  alter  ha  went  abioid,  aad  pub> 
IMiad  at  London  in  l«t». 
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nobleman's  temper  was  naturally  amiable  and 
generous.  The  great  Presbyterian  general-in- 
chief  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
day  appointed  for  reading  Manchester's  narrative. 
He  had  not  been  there  since  bis  return  from 
Cornwall,  but  he  continued  to  attend  in  his  seat 
while  this  business  was  discussing,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  opened  private  consultations  in  his 
own  house  upon  the  delicate  question  of  the  expe- 
diency and  safety  of  proceeding  against  Cromwell 
as  an  "incendiary"  between  the  two  nations  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  managers  of  these 
debates  at  Essex  House  were  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, HoUis,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  and  other  Presbyterian  chiefs,  who  were 
alike  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  monarchic 
and  aristocratic  institutions,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  sole  and  exclusive  form  of  worship, 
church  government,  doctrine,  and  discipline. 
Doubting  of  their  own  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  these  gentlemen  very  late  one  evening  in- 
duced the  Earl  of  Essex  to  send  for  Maynard  and 
Whitelock,  two  able  English  lawyers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons.  Whitelock  says  "that 
there  was  no  excuse  to  be  admitted,  nor  did  they 
know  beforehand  the  occasion  of  their  being  sent 
for."  The  lord-general  made  the  two  lawyers  a 
very  flattering  speech,  and  asked  them  for  their 
opinion ;  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  up  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  assuring  them  also  of  the  great  opinion 
both  he  and  his  brethren  had  of  their  wortn  and 
abilities.  "You  ken  vary  weel,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "that  General  Lieutenant  Cromwell  is  no 
friend  of  ours,  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army 
into  England  he  hath  used  all  \mderhand  and 
cunning  means  to  take  off  from  our  honour  and 
merit  of  this  kingdom, — an  evil  requital  of  all 
our  hazards  and  services ;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are 
nevertheless  fully  satisfied  of  the  affections  and 
gratitude  of  the  gude  people  of  this  nation  in 
the  general.  It  is  thought  requisite  for  us,  and 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of  the  twa  king- 
doms, that  this  obstacle  or  remora  may  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  who,  we  foresee,  will 
otherwise  be  no  small  impediment  to  us,  and  the 
pide  design  we  have  undertaken.  He  not  only 
IS  no  friend  to  ns,  and  to  the  government  of  our 
church,  but  he  is  also  no  well-wilier  to  his  Excel- 
lence, whom  you  and  we  all  have  cause  to  love 
and  honour :  and,  if  he  be  permitted  to  go  on  in 
his  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole 
business;  therefore  we  are  to  advise  of  some 
course  to  be  taken  for  prevention  of  that  mischief. 
You  ken  vary  weel  the  accord  'twixt  the  twa 
kingdoms,  and  the  union  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and,  if  any  be  an  incbnoiart 
between  the  twa  nations,  how  is  he  to  be  proceeded 
against?  Now  the  matter  is,  wherein  we  desire 
your  opinions,  what  you  tak  the  meaning  of  this 
word  Incendiary  to  be,  and  whether  Lieutenant- 
Gleneral  Cromwell  be  not  sik  an  incendiary  as  is 
meant  thereby,  and  whilk  way  wud  be  best  to 


tak  to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be 
sik  an  inceudiair,  and  that  will  clip  his  wings 
from  soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now 
you  may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we  clepe 
him  an  incendiary  whay  kindleth  coals  of  con- 
tention, and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state  to  the 
public  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  publicus  hostis 
patrim;  whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  you 
ken  best,  who  are  mickle  learned  therein,  and 
therefore,  with  the  favour  of  his  Excellence,  we 
desire  your  judgment  in  these  points."  Whitelock 
tells  us  that  he  told  my  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  that  the 
word  INGE  NDi ART  meant  just  the  same  thing  in 
English  as  it  did  in  Scotch,  but  that  whether 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  was  such  an  Incen- 
diary between  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  known  only  by  proofs  of  his  parti- 
cular words  and  actions;  that  it  would  ill  suit 
persons  of  so  great  honour  and  authority  to  bring 
forward  any  such  public  accusation  unless  they 
could  see  beforehand  that  it  could  be  clearly  made 
out  and  brought  to  the  effect  intended;  that  it 
would  reflect  upon  their  honour  and  wisdom  if 
they  should  begin  a  business  of  this  weight  and 
fail  in  it,  and  that  'it  would  be  wise  to  consider 
Cromwell's  present  condition,  parts,  and  interest, 
his  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  in- 
fluence in  the  army.  "  I  take  Lieutenant-Greneral 
Cromwell,"  continued  Whitelock,  "  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  quick  and  subtle  parts,  and  one  who 
hath  (especially  of  late)  gained  no  small  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  is  he  wanting  of 
friends  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor  of  abilities  in 
himself  to  manage  his  own  part  or  defence  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  this  be  so,  my  lords,  it  will 
be  the  more  requisite  to  be  well  prepared  against 
him  before  he  be  brought  upon  the  stage."  He 
told  them  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  any  particu- 
lars mentioned  by  Essex  or  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners or  any  other,  nor  did  he  know  of  any 
thing  himself  by  his  own  observation,  which 
would  amount  to  a  proof  clear  enough  to  satisfy 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  again  advised 
them  above  all  things  not  to  attack  Cromwell 
rashly.  Whitelock's  companion  and  friend,  May- 
nard, spoke  in  the  same  sense.  "Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell,"  said  Maynard,  "  is  a  person 
of  great  favour  and  interest  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  with  some  of  the  House  of  Peers 
likewise,  and  therefore  there  must  be  proofis  the 
most  clear  and  evident  against  him  to  prevail 
with  the  parliament  to  adjudge  him  to  be  an 
INCENDIARY."  Mr.  HoUis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
and  some  others  of  the  Presbyterian  conclave 
"spake  smartly  to  the  business,"  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  accusation ;  but  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  wisely  cautious,  "were 
not  so  forward  to  adventure  upon  it,  and  this 
blow  was  given  up  for  the  present."  Whitelock 
says  that  he  and  Maynard  were  dismissed  at 
about  two  hours  after  midnight,  with  compliments 
and  thanks,  adding—"  They  had  some  cause  after- 
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wards  to  believe  that,  at  this  debate,  some  wbo 
were  present  were  false  brethren,  and  informed 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  among  them;  and, 
after  that,  Cromwell,  though  he  took  no  notice  of 
any  particular  passages  at  that  time,  yet  he 
seemed  more  kind  to  Whitelock  and  Maynard 
than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  carried  on  his 
design  more  actively  of  making  way  for  his  own 
advancement."* 

No  doubt  the  hatred  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sionera,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  generally,  had 
been  much  sharpened  by  the  boldness  with  which 
CromweD  had  stood  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  deiience  of  religious  liberty  with  Selden, 
St.  John,  Yane,  and  Whitelock :  he  had  combated 
fearlessly  for  a  toleration  to  be  extended  at  least 
to  all  such  Protestant  sects  as  acknowledged  the 
general  scheme  of  Christianity.  But  for  a  vote 
moved  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Cromwell  and  Vane,  before  the  taking  of  the 
covenant,  the  intolerant  Scots,  and  the  no  less  in- 
tolerant Presbyterians  of  England,  would  have 
carried  all  questions  concerning  religion  in  their 
own  way,  and  men  might  have  doubted  of  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty  on  seeing  it  accompanied 
by  such  a  coarse,  dark,  and  unomamented  spiritual 
tyranny. 

But  now,  while  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  Ensex,  and  Hollis,  and  the  others  that  loved 
the  Geneva  cloak  and  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation, — hungering  at  the  same  time  with  an 
unspiritua]  appetite  after  the  possession  of  power, 
and  place,  and  cankering  riches, — were  plotting  at 
midnight,  and  devising  all  kinds  of  means  to  drive 
Cromwell  into  the  toils, — that  wonderful  person, 
who  had  no  pretension  whatever  either  to  the 
innocency  of  the  dove  or  the  meekness  of  the 
lamb,  was  planning,  with  infinitely  better  success, 
how  he  might  break  the  neck  of  the  Presbyterian 
oligarchy,  and  get  the  command  of  the  army  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  as  the  majority 
of  the  nation  now  certainly  believed,  were  in  no 
haste  to  finish  this  desolating  war.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  anticiiMtted  both  Essex  and  Man- 
chester, and  that,  before  they  began,  he  had  fully 
prepared  the  engine  he  intended  to  employ  against 
them.  For  some  time  he  and  his  friend  Sir  Harry 
Yane  had  been  almost  constantly  closeted  together. 
Compared  with  either  of  these  men,  the  Manches- 
ters,  the  Essexes,  the  Hollises,  were  intellectually 
babies ;  and,  then,  Cromwell  and  Yane  had  the  as- 
sistance of  the  deep,  inscrutable,  and  most  sagacious 
St.  John.  The  effect  of  their  deliberations  was  made 
manifest  on  the  9th  of  December,  when  (military 
operations  having  been  suspended,  and  both  armies 
having  gone  into  winter  quarters)  the  Commons 
went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom 
in  reference  to  its  grievances  by  the  burden  of  the 
war.  "  There  was  a  general  silence,"  says  White- 
lock,  "  for  a  good  space  of  time,  many  looking 
vfoa  one  another  to  see  who  would  break  the  ice 
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and  speak  first  on  so  tender  and  sharp  a  point." 
At  last  Cromwell  stood  up  and  said,  "  It  is  now 
time  to  speak  or  for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue :  the 
important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a 
nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  condi- 
tion, which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  hath 
already  brought  it  into ;  so  that,  without  a  more 
speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
war,  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like 
soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war, 
we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary,  of  us,  and  hate 
the  name  of  a  parliament  lor  what  do  the 
enemy  say  ?  Nav,  what  do  many  say  that  were 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  ?  Even 
this, — that  the  members  of  both  Houses  have. got 
great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands ;  and,  what  by  interest  in  parliament, 
and  what  by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually 
continue  themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit 
the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power 
should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to 
our  own  faces  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad 
behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on 
any;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders, 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power ; 
but,  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  without  reflec> 
tion  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not 
put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no 
longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable 
peace.  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your 
prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or 
oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief  ufoa  any 
occasion  whatsoever ;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can 
rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs  :  therefore, 
waiving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these 
things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  which 
is  most  necessary ;  and  I  hope  we  have  such  true 
English  hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards  the 
general  weal  of  our  mother-country,  as  no  mem- 
bers of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  them- 
selves and  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public 
good,  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  them, 
whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  matter."  Another  member,  whose  name 
ought  to  have  been  preserved,  followed  Cromwell, 
and  said, — "  Whatever  be  the  cause,  two  summers 
are  passed  over,  and  we  are  not  saved.  Our  vic- 
tories (the  price  of  blood  invaluable),  so  gallantly 
gotten,  and  (which  is  more  pity)  so  graciously 
bestowed,  seem  to  have  been  put  into  a  bag  with 
holes ;  what  we  won  one  time  we  lost  another ;  the 
treasure  is  exhausted,  the  country  wasted :  a  sum- 
mer's victory  has  proved  but  a  winter's  story ;  the 
game,  however  shut  up  with  autumn,  was  to  be 
new  played  again  the  next  spring;  as  if  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the  field 
of  war  for  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  contention. 
Men's  hearts  have  failed  them  with  the  observa- 
tion of  these  things."  The  cause  of  all  this  he 
thought  lay  in  the  forces  of  the  parliament  "being 
under  several  great  commandm,"  who  had  na 
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good  conespondence  or  understanding  vith  one 
another.  But  the  first  that  proposed  expressly  to 
exclude  all  members  of  parliament,  whether  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons,  from  com- 
mands and  offices,  was  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  -who 
moved  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  ordinance  to  that 
effect  which  was  afterwards  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  Zouch 
Tate  was  seconded  by  Vane,  and  the  unexpected 
motion  was  carried.  The  ordinance  was  reported 
two  days  after,  on  the  11th  of  December,  when  a 
solemn  day  of  fast  was  appointed  for  imploring  a 
blessing  on  the  intended  new  model  of  the  army. 
On  the  morrow,  the  12th  of  December,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  "by  the  well- 
affected  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London,"  who 
thanked  them  for  the  care  their  House  was  taking 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  expressed  their  resolu- 
tion to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in 
prosecution  of  their  TOte  of  the  9th.  On  the  14th 
of  December  the  Commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  grand  committee,  wherein  the  ordinance 
was  canvassed  very  seriously  on  both  sides.  Many 
weighty  reasons  were  urged  by  the  proposers  of 
the  measure.  It  was  represented,  for  example, 
that  this  would  be  the  only  way  of  setthng  the 
differences  which  had  unhappily  arisen  between 
commanders  that  were  parliament  men,  and  of 
either  House ;  that  the  commanders  would  be  less 
able  to  make  parties  for  themselves  when  they 
should  be  men  having  no  interest  or  seat  in  either 
House,  "  and  so  become  more  easily  removable  or 
punishable  for  their  neglects  and  offences ;  that, 
by  passmg  this  ordinance,  the  members  taken  off 
from  other  employments  would  be  better  able  to 
attend  to  their  duties  in  parliament,  whereby  the 
frequent  objection  of  the  thinness  of  the  House  at 
the  passing  of  important  votes  would  be  obviated, 
as  would  also  that  other  capital  objection — that  the 
members  of  parliament  sought  their  own  profit, 
honoinr,  and  power,  which  would  be  no  longer 
believed  when  the  world  saw  them  so  ready  to  ex- 
clude themselves  from  all  commands  and  offices.*" 

But  all  these  reasons  failed  to  satisfy  many 
members,  who  spoke  against  the  self-denying 
ordinance  as  a  perilous  and  uncalled-for  novelty. 
Whitelock,  who  did  not  see  into  the  future,  objected 
that  it  would  lay  aside  as  brave  men,  and  as  wise, 
and  as  faithful,  as  ever  served  their  country. 
"  Our  noble  general,"  said  he,  "  the  Earls  of  Den- 
bigh, Warwick,  Manchester,  the  Lords  Roberts, 
Willoughby,  and  other  lords  in  your  armies, 
besides  those  in  civil  offices ;  and  your  own  mem- 
bers, the  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William 
Waller,  Lieutenant  -  General  Cromwell,  Mr. 
Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Brereton, 
Sir  John  Meyrick,  and  many  others,  must  be  laid 
aside  if  you  pass  this  ordinance." 

But  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  did 

•  Huhvorth.— Anothn  reuon  given  wai,  "That  by  the  new 
model  deii|;ned,  the  forawr  weight!  that  oiMttocled  being  ttlten  off, 
the  frogreu  of  the  um;  upon  new  wheels  will  be  more  ewin,  and  a 
(peedjr  neiiod  put  to  the  war,  which  i«  the  general  detir*  of  the 
nation.'' 


pass  the  ordinance  on  the  idth  of  December  ;* 
and  on  the  2l8t  they  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords. 
There  the  bill  met  with  many  delays  and  much 
opposition,  for  their  lordships  would  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  till  the  30th  of  December,  and 
they  thm  committed  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
committee  of  eight  lords,  four  of  whom  were  per- 
sons most  interested  in  opposing  the  ordinance, — 
namely,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick, 
and  Denbigh.  This  committee  drew  up  a  paper 
representing  that  the  bill  would  deprive  the  peers 
of  that  honour  which  in  all  ages  had  been  given  to 
them,  since  they  had  evermore  been  active,  to  die 
effusion  of  their  blood,  and  the  hazard  of  their 
estates  and  fortunes,  in  regaining  and  maintaining 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  nor  was  there  ever 
any  battle  fought  for  these  ends  wherein  the  nobi- 
lity were  not  employed  in  places  of  chiefest  trust 
and  command.  They  added,  ',what  was  perfectly 
true,  and  what  was  of  vital  importance  to  their 
whole  caste,  that  the  self-denyuig  ordinance  was 
by  no  means  equal  in  its  operation  to  Lords  and 
Commons,  since,  though  some  of  the  gentry  and 
commons  were  comprehended  in  it  as  sitting  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  yet  the  rest  were  left  free  to 
serve  either  in  civil  offices  or  in  the  field;  whereas 
the  ordinance  would  operate  as  a  disqualification 
of  the  whole  hereditary  nobility  of  England .  Upon 
this  the  Commons,  who  twice  before  had  sent  up 
urgent  messages  representing  that  any  delay  would 
be  dangerous,  and  mighb  be  destructive  to  the 
country's  liberties,  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare reasons  to  satisfy  their  lordships ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1645,  the  whole  House,  with  the 
Speaker  at  their  head,  went  up  to  the  Lords  about 
the  same  business.  But  the  Lords,  that  same  day, 
finished  debating,  and  rejected  the  ordinance.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Commons  went  on  forming  the 
new  model  of  the  army,  which  they  agreed  should 
consist  in  the  whole  of  21,000  effective  men, — 
namely,  6000  horse,  1000  dragoons,  and  14,000 
foot,  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  one 
general-in-chief,  one  lieutenant-general,  one  ma- 
jor-general, thirty  colonels,  and  regimental  offi- 
cers in  the  usual  proportion.  And  they  settled 
that  the  whole  charge  of  this  army,  estimated  at 
44,955/.  per  month,  should  be  raised  by  assess- 
ment proportionably  throughout  the  kingdom; 
Nor  did  they  stop  here ;  for,  on  the  2 1  st  of  January, 
eight  days  after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  self- 
den3ring  ordinance,  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
nominate  the  chief  commanders  of  the  new-modelled 
army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  general-in- 
chief  in  lieu  of  Essex ;  Skippon,  who  had  begun 
by  commanding  the  train-bands  of  the  City  of 
London,  was  made  major-general ;  and  the  post  of 
lieutenant-general  was  purposely  and  artfully  left 
vacant.  On  the  28th  of  January,  having  com- 
pleted the  ordinance  for  raising  and  maintaining 

*  A  motioa  was  made  in  eommittre.  Uiat  Esiex,  the  commander-lii- 
ehief,  tliould  bn  exempted  from  the  oprration  of  the  new  law.  If  tbIA 
exception  had  been  carried,  a  main  object  of  the  ludependenla  would 
have  been  lott;  but  it  wai  jugfMnij--J<mnali  ofCommmu. 
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the  army  under  the  supreme  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Commons  sent  it  up  to  the 
Lords,  who,  <m  the  4th  of  February,  returned  it 
passed,  but  not  without  additions  and  alterations ; 
the  lords  insisting  that  all  coloneb,  majors,  cap- 
tains, and  other  officers,  should  be  nominated  and 
approved  by  both  Houses;  that  all  officers  and 
soldiers  should  take  the  covenant,  or  be  for  ever 
made  incapable  of  serving;  and  that  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  every  county  should  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  tnat  county,  as  to  this  ordinance,  &c. 
The  Lower  House  hereupon  demanded  and  ob- 
tained several  conforences,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  consented  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  no- 
minate all  the  officers,  who  were  to  be  selected  from 
any  of  the  armies  under  the  command  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  approved  by  both  Houses ;  as  also 
that  no  commander  should  be  appointed,  but  such 
as  should  take  the  covenant  within  twenty  days. 
But  the  Commons,  herein  erpressing  the  sense  of 
the  Independents,  who  had  no  reverence  or  affec- 
tion for  that  Scottish  league  and  bond,  could  not 
agree  with  the  Lords  that  those  persons  that  made 
a  scruple  of  conscience  to  take  the  covenant,  "  not 
out  of  any  disaffection  to  it,  or  to  the  parliament," 
should  be  for  ever  made  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  army — "since  it  might  happen  they  might 
hereafter  be  satisfied,  and  take  the  said  covenant." 
Whereupon  the  word  incapable  was  left  out,  and 
the  army  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  I5th  of 
February.* 

Three  days  after  this  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
had  been  invited  to  come  up  to  the  parliament, 
arrived  in  London  in  a  private  manner,  attended 
only  by  Sir  William  Constable  and  a  few  other 
officers ;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sending  four  of  their  members  to  him,  he 
was  by  them  coilducted  into  the  House,  where  a 
seat  of  honour  was  placed  for  him.  But  Fairfax 
modestly  refused  the  chair,  and  stood  imcovered 
while  the  Speaker  complimented  him  on  his 
past  services,  his  valour,  conduct,  and  fidelity, 
gave  him  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  House,  and 
encouraged  him  to  go  on  as  he  had  begun.  On 
the  24th  of  March  the  Commons  resumed  the 
debate  on  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  con- 
sented to  several  material  alterations.  The  bill 
now  discharged  the  present  officers  from  their 
commands,  without  disqualifying  them  for  the 
future,  and  for  ever,  as  was  at  first  proposed. 
The  measure,  in  short,  was  made  to  assume  a 


*  Kadmoith.— TheeluiM  alniil  thacaTeD*Btwuhow«Tertol«imblr 
exclanva  M  left.  Itwagto  tUaeffect:— "Providedftutberthat  aU 
conmaoden  and  offieera  that  ihall  be  employed  ia  thit  army,  and  to 
be  approved  of  by  both  Houiee  of  PatUanwot,  a*  afoiMaid.  tnall  take 
the  national  league  and  covenant  of  both  kingdoms  withjn  twenty 
day*  after  they  ahall  be  lUted  in  the  aaid  army,  which  nlemD  league 
and  covenant  shall  be  tendered  as  aXbretaio  unto  all  the  officers 
belkne  mentlolied,  by  some  minister  wliom  the  commander-in-chief 
fhall  choose,  in  the  picsenee  of  him  the  said  commandeivin'Chief,  or 
the  majur'Seocral:  and  a  return  to  be  made  by  them  unto  the  two 
itouaes  of  Parliament  from  time  to  time,  of  the  names  of  all  such  as 
shall  take  the  same ;  and  all  such  as  shall  refuse  to  take  the  solemn 
league  and  corenant  shall  upon  their  refusal  be  displaced,  and  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  any  office  or  eommand  in  the  said  army,  until  they 
shall  have  taken  the  said  aolamn  ban*  and  00Tenaiit,ia  manner  and 
fonn  as  albresaU,  and  saeh  their  coBfimailycettlAed  aadavptoTedof 
by  Mb  Uowu  of  PadfaoBeaC 


temporary  character,  to  look  like  an  extraordinary 
arrangement  made  necessary  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Exceptions  were  also 
voted,  as  in  the  first  self-denying  ordinance,  iu 
favour  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  of 
the  revenue,  who,  though  all  members  either  of  the 
Lords  or  Commons,  were  to  remain  in  office.  The 
bill  iu  this  state  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House  on 
the  31st  of  March.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  Lord 
General  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  volun- 
tarily offered  to  surrender  their  commissions. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  approved  of  by  the 
House;  and  a  conference  being  desired  with 
the  Commons,  their  lordships  there  read  a 
letter  written  by  Essex,  who  calmly  stated  that 
he  had  been  employed  for  almost  three  years, 
as  lord-general  of  all  the  parliament's  forces 
"  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  king,  parliament, 
and  kingdom,"  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
form his  duty  with  all  "  fidelity  and  sedulity  ;'* 
yet  considering,  by  the  ordinance  lately  brought 
up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tajgeous  to  the  public,  he  now  desired  to  lay  down 
his  commission,  and  freely  to  render  it  into  tl^e 
hands  of  those  ftova.  whom  he  received  it.  Similar 
declarations  were  read  from  Manchester  and  Den- 
bigh ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  3rd  of  April, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  was  freely  passed  by 
the  Peers.  Some  things  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded this  tardy  consent  of  the  Lords  are  full  of 
significance.  On  the  24th  or  25th  of  March, 
while  the  Commons  were  making  their  last  alter- 
ations in  the  ordinance,  they  sent  up  Sir  John 
Evelyn  to  their  lordships  to  say—"  that  when  the 
Commons  received  the  last  message  and  satis- 
faction from  their  brdships,  in  passing  the  list  of 
the  officers  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  the 
House  of  Commons  took  special  notice  that  their 
lordships  desired  that  all  united  correspondency 
might  be  between  both  Houses ;  and  that  he  was 
now  commanded  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
express  their  desire  of  a  happy  concurrence,  being 
very  sensible  that  it  was  the  greatest  endeavour 
of  some  persons  ill  affected  to  foment  discontents, 
and  to  report  that  the  House  of  Commons  aimed 
to  undermine  thtir  lordships^  jnivileges,  which 
intention  they  diiclaimed  and  abhorred.  .Also, 
that  they  did  acknowledge  the  many  noble  and 
renowned  actions  performed  by  their  lordships' 
ancestors  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Commcms, 
and  did  take  notice  of  the  labours  and  unwearied 
endeavours  of  their  lordships  in  assisting  them  in 
the  present  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
safety  of  it,  without  respect  to  themselves  or  their 
particular  safeties,  and  wished  that  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  those  that  endeavowred  to 
raise  up  such  a  confusion  as  must  ensue  the  dis- 
joining or  putting  variance  between  the  two 
Houses  ;  against  which  the  Commons  did  protest, 
and  therefore  desired  that  their  lordships  would 
concur  with  them  to  find  out  the  raisers  and 
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epreaden  of  euch  false  and  migcWevoug  reports." 
Then  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
read : — "  That  whereas  many  disaffected  persons 
had  endeavoured  to  foment  jealousies  and  divi- 
sions, by  raising  a  report  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  intention  to  subvert  the  peerage  of 
England,  the  House  of  Commons  do  declare  that 
they  do  so  far  detest  any  such  design  or  intention, 
that  they  will  use  all  possible  means  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  authors  of  such  report,  and  to  bring 
them  to  condign  punishment.  And  do  further 
declare,  that  as  they  have  bound  themselves  by 
several  protestations,  so  they  will  ever  be  as  tender 
and  careful  to  maintain  the  honour  and  rights  of 
the  Peerage  of  England  as  their  own."  Which 
declaration  being  read,  was  left  with  their  lord- 
ships.* 

On  the  same  third  day  of  April,  on  which  the 
Lords  passed  the  self-denying  ordinance.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  went  from  London  to  Windsor, 
which  he  had  appointed  his  head-quarters,  having 
previously,  as  commander-in-chief,  summoned  all 
his  officers  and  soldiers  to  rendezvous  there  by 
the  7th  of  April.  He  continued  at  Windsor  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  diUgently  employed  in  re- 
modelling the  army.  He  of  course  encountered 
some  discontent  and  obstructions ;  for  some  of  the 
men  were  unwilUng  to  be  placed  under  new  offi- 
cers, and  some  that  were  wholly  dismissed  wished 
to  continue  in  the  service ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  old  Skippon,  the  most  popular  of  commanders, 
he  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  reduced  the  old 
army  into  new  companies  and  regiments,  as  if 
they  had  been  newly  raised,  and  recruited  the 
whole  with  a  new  and  valuable  stock.f  Dalbier, 
that  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  repeatedly  given 
timid  counsel  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  stood  off 
for  some  time  with  eight  troops  of  horse,  as  if 
balancing  between  Oxford  and  Windsor ;  but  at 
last  he  went  to  the  latter  place  and  submitted  to 
the  parliament.  Thus  the  parliament  was  secured ; 
— ^thuB  "  the  Independents  cut  the  grass  under  the 
Presbyterians'  feet.  "J 

Before  following  Fairfax  to  the  field,  we  must 
take  up  certain  matters  which  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  parliament.  The  synod  of  divines  still  con- 
tinued to  sit,  and  to  urge  the  high  doctrines  and 
practices  of  intolerance  and  infallibility.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  and  most  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  would  fain  have  introduced  into 
England,  without  chanee  or  variation,  the  practice 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland;  but  they  were  forced  to 
submit  to  several  modifications,  rejoicing  that  at 
all  events 'the  abhorred  Liturgy,  which  Charles  and 
Laud  had  attempted  to  force  down  the  throat  of  the 
Scots  with  cannon-balls,  was  effectually  set  aside  and 
abolished.  This  synod,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wisely 
prevented  by  parliament  from  arrogating  to  itself 

*  Ruihworth. 

f  Ruhworth  bu  mmnti  ■  ipetch  of  Skippon  to  in  tegimeDU 
orthe  Eail  ol  EnaxSi  Ibnu.  qnuteied  at  RMdlng,  one  of  wUoh  wu 
BMm'>  own  rcgimuit.  Ths  ipecch  ii  adiDirkbla— btioK  fiiU  uf 
Baulng  and  ohuMtci. 

}  Waiwkk. 


any  legislative  or  judicial  authority ;  but  if  they 
did  not  of  themselves  send  their  old  enemy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  a  bloody  grave,  they 
certainly  promoted  with  heart  and  soul  that  exe- 
cution, which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  but 
for  their  vehement  hatred,  and  unevangelical  re- 
venge. "  As  yet,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  the 
Scots  and  Presbyterian  party  seem  to  be  the  ruling 
interest  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Scotch  cove- 
nant to  be  the  idol ;  and  in  order  to  get  this  form 
of  church  service  allowed  by  the  king.  Archbishop 
Laud  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  The  re- 
publican Ludlow  says,  that  it  was  expressly  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Lords  and 
Commons  sentenced  and  caused  execution  to  be 
done  upon  William  Laud,  their  capital  enemy; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Scots  either  were, 
or  possibly  could  be,  more  eager  for  the  old  man's 
death  than  were  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  the 
many  victims  in  London  of  the  episcopal  rage. 

Diseased,  helpless,  apparently  almost  friendless, 
the  summui  pontifex  of  former  days  might  have 
lain  forgotten  in  the  Tower,  and  wound  up  the 
story  of  his  days  in  that  dismal  place,  like  many 
better  men ;  but  a  dispute  about  church  livings 
forced  him  into  notice,  and  precipitated  his  end. 
The  Lords  remaining  with  the  parliament  claimed 
the  right  of  nominating  to  the  benefices  that  fell 
vacant ;  and  still  pretending  to  respect  the  archi- 
episcopal  functions  of  the  captive,  they  called 
upon  Laud  to  collate  the  clergymen  of  their  choice. 
The  king,  who  probably  car«i  little  for  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  thus  placing  the  primate,  com- 
manded him  not  to  obey  the  Lords;  and  Laud 
loyally  bowed  to  this  order.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1643,  the  Lords  issued  a  peremptory  order  ; 
Laud  tried  to  excuse  himself  again;  then  the 
Commons  received  an  acceptable  message  from 
the  Lords  to  proceed  with  the  charges  already 
laid  against  mm,  and  expedite  his  trial.  The 
Commons  appointed  a  committee,  and  selected 
Prynne  to  collect  and  prepare  evidence — Prynnfe, 
who  had  been  so  bto-biurously  boated  by  the 
prisoner,  'and  whose  soul  yearned  for  an  equally 
barbarous  revenge.  Much  anxiety  has  been 
shown  to  exonerate  the  Independents  from  any 
share  in  these  transactions;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  that  party  ever  made  any  laudable  effort 
to  save  the  doomed  life  of  the  wretched  old 
man.  On  the  23rd  ofOctober,1643,  ten  new  articles 
of  impeachment  were  added  by  Prynne  to  the  four- 
teen already  on  record ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  the  archbishop  was  ordered  by  the  two  Houses 
to  put  in  his  answer  in  writing  within  a  week.  Laud 
replied  by  a  petition,  wherein  he  prayed  to  have 
counsel  assigned  him,  to  have  some  money  allowed 
him  out  of  his  estate  to  fee  his  counsel  and  defray 
his  other  charges;  to  have  hia  papers  and  book^ 
which  Master  Prynne  had  taken  from  him,  and  to 
have  also  'time  and  means  to  send  for  his  witnesses. 
Upon  reading  this  petition,  the  lords  allowed  him 
six  days  more  time,  and  counsel,  and  some  money. 
They  aflerwaxda  allowed  him  another  week,  aad 
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then  another ;  and  the  trial  did  not  in  reality  begin 
till  the  12th  of  March,  1644,  vhen  the  archbishop 
was  brought  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tover,  and  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  was  made  to  kneel  a  little 
space.  Seijeant  Wild  opened  the  accusation  in  a 
speech  of  great  length,  some  ability,  and  no  charity. 
He  chained  the  sick  and  tottering  priest  with  fdl 
manner  of  crimes,  both  political  and  religious :  (it 
had  been  well  for  Laud  if  there  had  not  been  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  every  thing  the  Seijeant 
said!) — ^he  charged  him  with  "  high  treason; 
treason  in  all  and  every  part;  treason  in  the 
highest  pitch  and  altitude ;"  with  the  fixed  design 
of  subverting  the  very  foundations  of  the  subject's 
liberties  and  religion,  with  being  the  author  of  all 
the  illegal  and  tyrannical  proceedings  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  High  Commission  Court,  and  other 
courts,  of  all  the  innovations  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  suppressing  of  godly  ministers, 
and  godly  preaching; — and  he  ended  with  these 
words,  "  Naaman  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a 
leper :  this  man's  leprosy  hath  so  infected  all,  as 
there  remains  no  other  cure,  but  the  sword  of 
justice,  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  lordships  will 
so  apply,  that  the  commonwealth  shall  yet  live  again 
and  flourish."  When  the  Serjeant  had  done,  the 
&llen  archbishop  desired  permission  to  speak  a 
few  words,  to  wipe  off  that  dirt  that  had  been  cast 
upon  him.  These  few  words  were,  in  fact,  an 
eloquent  and  most  skilful  oratioB,  which  he  deli- 
vered from  a  written  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
He  said,  that  in  state  afiEura  he  had  always  leaned 
to  that  part  of  the  cause  where  he  found  law  to  be, 
never  having  any  intention  to  overthrow  the  laws. 
About  liberty  he  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  spoke  at 
great  length  concerning  what  were  called  his  inno- 
vations in  religion.  "  Ever  since  I  came  in  place," 
said  the  archbishop,  "  I  have  laboured  nothing 
more  than  that  the  external  xmblic  worship  of  God 
(so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  the  lungdom) 
might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much  decency 
and  uniformity  'as  might  be ;  for  I  evidently  saw 
that  the  public  n^lect  of  Grod's  service  in  the 
outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many 
places  dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God, 
whidi  while  we  live  in  the  body  needs  external 
helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigour. 
And  this  I  did  to  the  uttermost  of  my  knowledge, 
according  both  to  law  and  canon,  and  with  uie 
consent  and  liking  of  the  people."  Seventeen 
whole  days  were  spent  in  producing  and  com- 
menting on  the  evidence,  and  then  the  archbishop 
requested  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  make  a 
general  recapitulation  of  his  defence  before  the 
Lords,  which  was  granted.  On  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1644,  Laud  again  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
delivered  his  general  recapitulation  to  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  trial, 
replied  at  full  length  on  the  11th  of  September, 
summing  up  the  principal  parts  of  the  evidence 


and  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  defence  put  in. 
Then  Laud  prayed  that  his  counsel  might  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  law,  and  their  lordships  consenting, 
the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons  desired 
that  they  might  first  have  notice  what  matters  of 
law  his  counsel  would  insist  upon,  in  order  that 
they  (the  managers)  might  prepare  themselves  to 
make  reply.  And  thereupon  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  archbishop's  counsel  should  speak  to  this  point 
of  law — whether  in  all  or  any  of  the  articles 
charged  against  him  there  were  any  treason  con- 
tained. On  the  1 1th  of  October,  Laud's  counsel 
accordingly  spoke  to  that  matter,  maintaining  that 
not  one  of  the  offences  alleged  against  him,  nor  all 
those  offences  accumulated,  amounted  to  that  most 
capital  crime  of  high  treason.  To  this,  Samuel 
Brown  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Commons 
replied,  maintaining  that  ue  contrary  was  fully 
proved.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  Commons, 
apparently  doubting  the  Lords,  gave  up  their  im- 
peachment as  they  had  done  in  Strafford's  case, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  attainder.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  after  the  second  reading  of  this 
precious  ordinance,  the  Commons  brought  the 
prisoner  to  the  bar  of  their  own  House.  There 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  the  archbishop's  presence, 
repeated  the  sum  of  the  evidence  given  m  before 
the  Lords ;  and  when  Brown  sat  down,  the  Com- 
mons ordered  the  prisoner  to  make  his  answer  viva 
voce  and  at  once.  This  was  refining  in  barbarity — a 
measure  scarcely  ever  surpassed  either  in  the 
Star  Chamber  or  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ; 
and  those  courts  only  sentenced  to  fines,  imprison- 
ment, scourging,  ear-cropping,  and  nose-slitting, 
while  this  took  the  life.  Laud,  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  prayed  that  he 
might  have  some  convenient  time  allowed  him,  in 
respect  of  the  tedious  length  and  weight  of  the 
charge;  and  the  house  at  last,  and  not  without 
difficulty,  allowed  him  eight  days.  On  the  11th 
of  November,  the  prisoner  was  brought  again  to 
the  bar  of  the  Commons,  where  he  spoke  for  some 
hours  in  his  own  defence,  and  where  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  replied  in  his  presence.  Then  Laud  was 
sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and  (on  the  same  day)  the 
house  passed  the  ordinance  of  attainder  for  high 
treason,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  On  the 
16th  of  November,  they  transmitted  this  bill  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  which,  because  some  of  the 
Lords  were  not  present  at  the  giving  in  of  all 
the  evidence  during  this  long  trial,  took  time 
to  consider,  and  on  the  4th  of  December, 
ordered  that  all  books,  writings,  and  other  docu- 
ments concerning  the  trial  should  be  brought  in 
to  the  clerk  of  parliament.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Lords  were  averse  to  the  execution,  and  were  la- 
bouring to  gain  time,  for  on  the  24d)  of  December 
(it  was  no  longer  to  be  kept  as  Christmas-eve), 
their  Lordships,  at  a  conference,  acquainted  the 
Commons  that  they  had  found  the  archbishop 
guilty  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  were  jret  desirous 
of  some  further  satisfaction  on  the  point  of  law, 
ere  they  could  decide  that  the  said  matters  were 
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treason.  Upon  the  26th  of  December,  the  Com- 
mons sent  Seijeant  Wild,  Mr.  Samuel  Bro-wn,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  to  satisfy  the  Lords  therein,  and  to 
ahow  them,  in  a  conference,  that  a  man  might 
incur  the  guilt  of  high  treason  as  much  by  ofifences 
against  the  nation,  as  by  offences  against  the 
sovereign ;  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  treasons, 
those  which  were  against  the  Idng,  and  cognizable 
by  the  inferior  courts,  and  those  that  were  against 
the  realm,  and  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of 
parliament.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1645,  a  very 
few  lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  whereby  it 
was  ordered  that  Laud  should  suffer  death  as 
usual  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Urged  on  by  the 
Commons,  the  Upper  House,  on  the  6th  of  Jaimary 
agreed  in  fixing  the  day  of  slaughter  for  Friday 
the  10th.  But  the  Lords  made  yet  another  feeble 
effort  to  save  the  old  man's  blood,  and  on  the  7th 
of  January,  at  a  conference,  they  acquainted  the 
Commons  with  a  letter  and  petition  from  the 
archbishop,  as  also  with  a  pardon  to  him  from  the 
king,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  and  of  which  he 
(Laud)  desired  the  benefit ;  but  this  pardon  was 
overruled  and  rejected ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  lOth  of  January,  Laud  was  conveyed  from 
the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  more 
than  three  years,  to  the  scaffold  and  the  block 
upon  Tower-hill.*  Upon  the  scaffold  he  delivered 
a  long  speech,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  last  sermon, 
which  he  had  written  out  in  the  Tower,  and  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  for  all 
the  matters  charged  against  him,  protesting  that 
be  had  always  professed  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  it  stood  established  by  law,  that  he 
held  his  gracious  sovereign  to  have  been  mudi 
traduced  by  some  as  if  labouring  to  bring  in 
popery,  though  he  was  as  sound  a  Protestant, 
according  to  the  religion  by  law  established,  as 
any  man  in  his  kingdom,  and  one  that  would 
venture  his  life  as  far  and  as  freely  for  it ;  that  he, 
his  faithful  servant,  had  endured  clamours  and 
■landers  for  labouring  to  maintain  a  uniformity  in 
the  external  service  of  God,  and  was  now  at  last 
brought  to  die  for  high  treason,  (a  crime  which  his 
Boul  abhorred,)  as  a  foe  to  the  church,  and  an 
enemy  to  parliaments.  In  the  end  he  said — "  I 
forgive  all  the  world,  all  and  every  of  those  bitter 
enemies,  which  have  any  ways  persecuted  me  in 
this  kind,  and  I  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven, 
first  of  God,  and  then  of  every  man,  whether 
I  have  offended  him  or  no,  if  he  do  but  con- 
ceive that  I  have."  He .  then  read  a  prayer 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.     The 

*  L4ud*t  lut  petition  topwlUment  vu,  ■<  That  in  cau  lie  must 
die,  Dr.  Stern,  Dr.  Heywood,  and  Dr.  Martin  might  be  permitted  to 
be  witll  hiffi  before,  and  at  bis  deatli.  to  adminiiter  comfort  to  hii 
aonl,  and  tliat  tlie  manner  of  hli  execution  might  be  altered  unto 
llelieadiDg.  To  which  the  Loida  axreed,  but  the  Commoni  then  re- 
ftiaed  both,  and  onl;  granted  that  Di.  Stem,  and  Mr.  Ifanhall,  and 
Mr.  Palmer  ihould  go  to  him.  one  or  both  of  the  latter  tobe  oonitantly 
preaent  whilit  Dr.  Stern  wa«  with  him.  Bat  the  a«t  day,  upon 
another  petition  of  his,  aettinK  forth  rrnuons  from  hia  being  a  divine,  a 
Ushop,  one  that  had  the  honour  to  sit  In  the  boaaeof  peers,  and  of  the 
king's  most  honourable  ptivy  counoil,  &e.,  and  praying  in  those  re- 
gaids  not  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  ignominious  death,  the  Commons 
cooseutad  to  remit  the  rest  of  the  aenteace,  and  that  lu  should  suffer 
death  bj  bilng  beheaded." 


scaffold  was  crowded,  not  so  much  by  his  friends 
as  by  his  unrelenting  enemies,  who  were  anxious  to 
see  him  die,  or,  according  to  their  disgusting  cant, 
moved  by  their  Christian  bowels  to  show  him  his 
spiritual  blindness  in  that  his  last  stage.  "  I  did 
think,"  said  Laud,  "  here  would  have  been  an 
empty  scaffold,  that  I  might  have  had  room  to  die.'' 
When  room  was  made,  he  said,  "  Well,  I'll  pull 
off  my  doublet,  and  God's  will  be  done.  I  am 
willing  to  go  out  of  the  world :  no  man  can  be  more 
willing  to  send  me  out,  than  I  am  willing  to  be 
gone."  Then  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  one  of  those  pu- 
ritanic bigots  that  would  have  had  a  star-chamber 
of  their  own,  asked  what  text  of  Scripture  was  most 
comfortable  to  a  man  in  his  departure.  The  de- 
parting archbishop,  who  probably  galled  the  Pu- 
ritan's ears  with  his  Latin,  which  had  long  since 
been  set  down  as  the  mother  tongue  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon,  said  calmly,  "  Cupio  dissolvi  et  etse 
cum  Christo."  "  That  is  a  good  desire,"  rejoined 
this  clodpole  divine,  "  but  there  must  be  a  founda- 
tion for  tiiat  desire,  an  assurance."  "  No  man  can 
express  it,"  replied  Laud, "  it  is^to  be  found  within." 
"  It  is  founded  upon  a  word,  though,"  continued 
the  pertinacious  fanatic,  "and  that  word  should  be 
known."  "  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  alone,"  replied  Laud;  and,tuming  to  the 
headsman,  he  gave  him  some  money,  saying, "  Here, 
honest  friend,  God  forgive  thee,  and  do  thy  office 
upon  me  in  mercy."  He  knelt  down,  said  another 
short  prayer,  made  his  sign,  and  the  executioner 
did  his  office  at  one  blow ; — "  and  instantly,"  says 
Fuller,  "  his  face,  ruddy  in  the  last  moment,  turned 
pale  as  ashes,  confiiting  their  falsehoods,  who  gave 
it  out  that  he  had  purposely  painted  it,  to  fortify 
his  cheeks  against  discovery  of  fear  in  the  paleness 
of  his  complexion."  Some  few  friends  carried  his 
body  to  Barking  church,  and  decently  interred  it 
there,  reading  over  hia  grave  the  service  for  the 
dead  appointed  by  that  Liturgy  which  we  must 
believe  he  had  conscientiously  held  to  be  essential 
to  salvation.* 

The  Scots,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  English  parliament,  and  whose  country 
had  at  length  been  made  the  scene  of  civil  war  by 
the  daring  Marquess  of  Montrose,  recommended  a 
new  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king ;  and  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year 
(1644),  propositions  running  in  the  name  of  both 
kingdoms  were  drawn  up  by  Johnston  of  Wariston, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners. The  parliament  sent  to  Oxford  for  a 
safe-conduct  for  the  commissioners  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  carry  these  propositions  to  the  king, 

•  Rushworth  — Whitelock  — May. — Heylin. — Clarendon.— Lhi- 
gard. — Laud's  Troubles.— Prynne,  Canterbury's  Doom. — Joumala. — 
"  The  crimes  objected  to  him,"  says  May,  "  were  many.  .  .  .  Poor 
years  almost  had  this  unhappy  old  man  been  a  prisoner,  yet  not  en- 
joyed  so  much  as  the  quiet  of  a  prison ;  for  sometirnes  (about  four- 
score days)  he  was  carried  horn  tho  Tower  to  Westminster,  and  there 
arraigned  in  the  House  of  Lords.  So  the  Fates  were  pleased,  in  a  aad 
compensation,  to  equal  his  adversity  even  in  length  of  time  with  hia 
prosperity.  This  January  he  was  beheaded,  his  life  being  spun  out 
so  long,  till  he  might  see  (which  was  the  observation  of  many)  aome 
kv  days  before  bis  death,  the  Booli  of  Liturgy  abolished,  and 
the  Directory  composed  by  the  synod  at  Westminster  and  eain- 
Walwd.''— £i»nsiy  <tf  thi  UUtgry  rf  (Ac  Parkamml. 
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namely,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Lord  Maynard, 
Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  the 
Lord  Wenman  (English),  and  the  Lord  Maitland, 
Sir  Charles  Erskioe,  and  Mr.  Bartlay  (Scotch). 
Prince  Rupert  sent  the  safe-conduct  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  king,  who  did  not  notice  them 
as  members  of  parliament,  but  merely  as  private 
gentlemen.  The  parliament,  however,  submitted  to 
tfau  slight,  and  dispatched  the  commissioners. 
Charles  or  his  officers  most  unwisely  kept  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  some  hours  outside 
the  gates  of  Oxford  in  the  wet  and  cold ;  and  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  town,  they  were  es- 
corted like  prisoners  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  lodged 
in  a  very  mean  inn.*  The  Earl  of  Denbigh  read 
the  propositions  for  peace.  "  Have  you  power  to 
treat  7"  said  Charles.  -.  The  commissioners  replied, 
"  No ;  but  we  are  to  receive  your  majesty's  answer 
in  writing."  "  Then,"  replied  the  king  coarsely, 
"a  letter-canier  might  have  done  as  much  as  you." 
"I  suppose,"  said  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  "  your 
majesty  loolra  upon  us  as  persons  of  another  condi- 
tion than  letter-carriers."  "  I  know  your  condi- 
tion," replied  the  king ;  "  but  I  say  that  yotar  com- 
minion  gives  you  power  to  do  no  more  than  a 
letter-carrier  might  have  done."  In  the  evening 
the  loyal  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  was  sick  in  his  bed, 
invited  Mollis  and  Whitelock  to  visit  him.  These 
two  important  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  earl's 
chamber,  when  the  king  and  Prince  Rupert,  with 
teveral  persons  of  prime  quality,  entered ;  and  the 
king  not  only  saluted  them  very  obligingly,  but 
ilw  began  to  discourse  with  them.  "  I  am  sorry, 
gentlemen,"  said  Charles,  "  that  you  bring  me  no 
better  propositions  for  peace,  nor  more  reasonable, 
than  these  are."  "They  are  such,"  said  Hollis, 
"a*  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  agree  upon.  I 
hope  a  good  issue  may  be  hud  out  of  them ;"  and 
Whitelock  added,  that  they  were  but  the  servants 
of  parliament,  and  very  willing  to  be  messengers  of 
peace.  "  I  know,"  said  Charles,  "you  could  only 
bring  me  what  they  chose  to  send,  but  I  confess  I 
do  not  a  little  wonder  at  some  of  these  propositions, 
and  particularly  at  the  qualifications."  The  pro- 
positions excepted  several  persons  about  the  court, 
and  in  the  king's  army ;  among  these  were  Prince 
Hopert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  were  present,  and 
*ho  laughed  in  scorn  and  contempt,  for  which,  how- 
erer,  their  uncle  rebuked  them.f  The  evident  in- 
tention of  the  king  was  to  win  over  HoUis  and 
Wiitelock.  "  Your  service,  Mr.  Hollis,"  said  he, 
"and  that  of  the  rest  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
duire  hath  been  for  peace,  hath  been  very  acceptable 
to  me;  and  out  of  the  confidence  I  have  of  you 
t«o  that  are  here  with  me,  I  ask  your  opinion  and 
•dvice,  what  answer  will  be  best  for  me  to  give  at 

*  Ituhwotth  wtyt, "  HU  nujcsty  reoeived  Owm  van  obllgiuly  on 
k  ant  day,  and  ff.f»  to  mrj  oat  hia  band  to  kin,  itt  tetmei  mart 
^t/tilflitiSeotttimmutmunlkmmmqfthtmt.", 
■  \  WWuloek  aa;i,  'At  the  leading  of  the  excepted  perKnu*  namaa, 
^tbok  the  Bail  of  Oentaigh  lead  with  great  courage  and  temper, 
Fnaea  Rupnt  and  Prince  Maniice,  being  prrieut  when  their  nanea 
•oe  Rad  aa  excepted  peiwni,  ihay  fell  into  a  laagtatei,  at  wbieb  the 
Ui(  MB*!  diaytaaaed,  and  Ud  them  be  qniet," 


this  time  to  your  propositions?'*  Hollia  hoped 
his  majesty  would  excuse  them :  Whitelock  said, 
"  We  now  by  accident  have  the  honour  to  be  in 
your  majesty's  presence,  but  our  present  employ- 
ment disables  us  from  advising  your  majesty." 
But  Charles,  not  easily  repelled,  required  their  ad- 
vice as  friends — as  his  private  subjects.  To  this 
Hollis  said,  "  Sir,  to  speak  in  a  private  capacity, 
I  should  say  that  I  think  your  best  answer  would 
be,  your  coming  amongst  us ;"  and  Whitelock  told 
his  majesty  that  his  personal  presence  at  his 
parliament  would  sooner  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
happy distractions  than  any  treaty.  "But how 
can  I  go  thither  with  safety  ?"  said  Charles.  "  I 
am  confident,"  replied  Hollis,  "  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  your  person  to  come  away  directly 
to  your  parliament,"  "  That  may  be  a  question,* 
rejoined  the  king ;  "  but  I  suppose  your  principals 
who  sent  you  hither  will  expect  a  present  answer 
to  your  message."  They  both  represented  again, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  would  be,  his 
majesty's  presence  with  his  parliament.  "  Let  us 
pass  by  that,"  said  the  king;  "  and  let  me  desire 
you  two  to  go  into  the  next  room,  and  confer  a 
little  together,  and  set  down  something  in  vnriting 
which  you  apprehend  may  be  fit  for  me  to  return 
as  an  answer,  and  which,  in  your  judgment,  may 
facilitate  and  promote  this  good  work  of  peace." 
Hollis  and  Whitelock  withdrew,  and,  being  toge- 
ther by  themselves,  upon  discourse  concluded  that 
it  would  be  no  breach  of  trust  in  them  to  write  as 
the  king  desired  them,  but  rather  might  prove  a 
means  of  promoting  the  work  they  both  came 
about.  And  accordingly  Whitelock  wrote  down 
what  they  thought  would  be  the  king's  best  answer ; 
and  the  paper  so  written  they  left  upon  the  table 
in  the  withdrawing-room,  and  the  king  went  in 
and  took  it,  and  with  much  favour  bade  them  fare- 
well.* But  the  answer  suggested  by  these  two 
members  was  not  such  a  one  as  the  king  wished 
for ;  and  seeing  he  had  failed  in  bringing  them 
over  to  his  party,  he  made  an  end  of  the  useless 
parade  of  compliment  and  cajolery.  On  the  27th 
of  November  he  sent  them  his  reply  sealed  up. 
Hollis,  and  Whitelock,  and  the  other  commissioners 
thought  it  not  fit  for  them  to  receive  an  answer  in 
that  manner,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
contents,  or  fbmished  with  a  copy,  as  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  and  they  desired  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  that  answer  to  sealed  up,  requesting  at 
least  to  have  a  copy  of  it  His  majesty  insultingly 
replied,  "  What  is  that  to  you,  who  are  but  to  carry 
what  I  send ;  and  if  I  will  send  the  song  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  you  must  carry  it !"  The 
commissioners  contented  themselves  with  saying, 
that  the  business  about  which  they  came  was  of 
somewhat  more  consequence  than  an  old  song. 
Charles  then  condescended  to  send  them  a  copy  of 
his  answer :  but  here,  again,  another  difficulty  was 
started.  They  observed,  that  the  said  answer  was 
not  directed  to  any  body  whatsoever,  and  that  the 
parliament,  so  far  from  being  acknowledged,  was 

•  WUteloek.— Boahworth. 
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not  even  named  in  it  Charles  insisted  that  the 
answer  vras  delivered  to  them,  the  parliamenta' 
commisBioners,  which  was  sufiBcient ;  and  some  of 
his  lords  told  them  that  they  could  not  get  it  other- 
wise, chiefly  hecause  they  were  there  as  commis- 
sioners for  both  kingdoms,  for  England  as  well  as 
for  Scotland,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  commis- 
sioners, for  peace-sake,  to  receive  the  answer  as  it 
was  sent  to  them.  Thereupon  the  commissioners, 
considering  that  they  must  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  break  off  this  treaty  if  they  should  refuse  the 
king's  paper,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  them 
to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  parliament, 
consented  to  receive  the  answer  without  any  ad- 
dress upon  it.* 

On  the  29th  of  November  (1644)  this  singular 
document  was  produced  at  Westminster,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  same  was  read  at  a  conference 
of  both  Houses.  Great  exceptions  were  made,  and 
there  was  much  debate  against  the  form  and  want 
of  direction  ;  but  at  last  it  was  carried  that  those 
objections  should  be  laid  aside,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  thanks  should 
be  returned  to  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
at  Oxford.  Charles  had  now  t^preed  to  send  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
to  London,  with  a  fuller  answer  and  an  extended 
commission;  but  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  as  yet 
held  the  supreme  command,  would  not  grant  a 
safe-conduct  to  these  two  noblemen,  unless  he  was 
acknowledged  as  general  of  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  and  the  Commons  were  reso- 
lute on  the  same  point,  insisting  that  his  majesty 
should  send  as  to  "  the  parliament  of  England 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament  of  Scotland."  On  the  5th  of 
December  Prince  Rupert  sent  a  letter  with  the 

*  Whitelodi.— Rnihmirth, 


required  recognition;*  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  king,  to  excuse  himself  with  his  wife,  addressed 
her  a  letter  containing  these  memorable  words, 
which  fully  proved  with  what  mental  reservatioa 
he  had  acknowledged  the  parliament :  '*  As  to  my 
calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  if  there  had 
been  two  besides  myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not 
done  it;  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me 
was,  that  the  calling  did  nowise  acknowledge  them 
to  be  a  parliament;  upon  which  condition  and 
construction  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise :  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  registered  in  the  council-books,  with 
the]  council's  unanimous  approbation."  The 
king's  envoys,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  arrived  in  London  on  the 
14th  of  December,  and  were  honourably  conducted 
to  Somerset  House,  where  they  were  well  enter- 
tained, and  allowed  on  the  morrow — a  Sunday — to 
hear  divine  service  according  to  the  Liturgy,  which 
parliament  and  the  synod  of  divines  had  sup- 
pressed. The  two  noblemen,  adhering  to  their 
master's  instructions,  acted  as  secret  emissaries  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  intrigued  with  the  two 
factions  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  offer- 
ing the  latter  liberty  of  conscience,  &c.  &c.  And 
as  Richmond  and  Southampton  were  found  to  have 
no  higher  faculty  than  that  of  proposing  the  nomi- 
nation of  commissioners,    the    parliament  made 

*  Thi«  mi  Rnpert'i  letter  ioJEnm,  panetaatad  ai  we  and  it  In 
Rnihworth : — 
"  Mjr  Lord. 

"  I  am  commanded  by  hii  majeaty  to  deaire  of  yonr  lordataip  aafe 
conduct  for  the  Duke  ^of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  i^oothamptoB. 
with  their  attendants,  ooachea.  horsei,  and  other  accommodaltoDa 
fitting  fbr  their  Journey  In  their  coming  to  London,  during  their  itay, 
and  in  their  return,  when  they  ahall  think  fit ;  ftota  the  Lorda  and 
CoDmou  assamblcd  in  the  parliament  of  Knglaud  at  Westminalar, 
to  bring  to  the  Lords  and  Gommona  aasembled  in  the  parliament  of 
England,  and  the  Commiseionars  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  no«r  at 
London,  an  answer  to  th«  propositions  soot  to  his  n^esty  ibr  a 
safe  and  wall-(nmnded  peace. 

"  Yonr  lordship's  semat, 

••  RurntT. 

«  Oxftxd,  December  tth." 


Showinf,  to  Um  ri(h«,  Uw  Hons*  (called  the  Tiaiity  Hooa)  in  wblsh  Um  Comnisaiontn  held  tbeii  Sittingi. 
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haste  to  get  rid  of  them,  heing  well  infonned  as  to 
all  their  doings  in  the  city. 

After  many  tedious  preliminaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king's  commissioners  should  meet  the 
commissioners  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  at 
Uxbridge,  within  the  parliamentary  lines;  that 
Charles  i^ould  be  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  the  Lords  Capel,  Seymour, 
Hatton,  and  Culpeper,  Secretary  Nicholas,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Edward  Lane,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgemao, 
Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Mr.  John  Asbbumham, 
Mr.  Geofirey  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Stewart;*  and 
that  the  parliament  should  be  represented  by  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  Denbigh,  the  Lord  Wenman,  Denzil  HoUis, 
Pierpoint,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  junior,  Oliver  St. 
John,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  John  Crew,  and  Ed- 
mund Prideaux ;  and  that  Uie  estates  of  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland  should  be  represented  by  the 
Earl  of  Loudon,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle,  the  Lords 
Maitland  and  Balmerino,  Sir  Archibald  Johnson, 
Sir  Charles  Erskine,  Sir  John  Smith,  George  Dun- 
das,  Hugh  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Robert  Berkely,  or 
Barclay — "  together  with  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son." These  commissioners  met  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed (the  29th  of  January)  in  the  little  town  of 
Uxbridge.  "  This  place  being  within  the  parlia- 
ment's quarters,  their  commissioners  were  the 
more  civil  and  desirous  to  afford  accommodation  to 
the  king's  commissioners,  and  they  thought  fit  to 
appoint  Sir  John  Bennet's  house  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  town  to  be  fitted  for  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  treaty."t   There,  on  the  morrow,  deliberations 

•  The  n«w  titln  nmtsrred  •Ibm  the  groat  ual  had  been  carried 
awaj  from  parliament  gave  great  olTeaee,  and  leTeral  confareneet 
were  held  between  the  Lordi  and  ComDona  alxrat  this  matter,  the 
Lnlds  insiating  that  the  lafe-eondnct  thould  give  them  all  their  UUet 
aa  ipeciled  bjr  the  king ;  the  Cummona  nrging  tlut  they  eonld  not  eon. 
deaceod  to  admit  thoae  new  titlea,  as  it  woold  be  directly  opposite  to 
me  of  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  to  the  Icing,  which  was,  that 
all  titles  of  honour  whatsoever  conferred  by  his  majesty  since  the 
carrying  away  the  great  seal  should  be  void.  At  last  It  waa  agreed 
that  the  new  titles  of  the  loids  should  be  omitted,  but  that  those  of 
the  kniefats,  not  being  honours  under  the  grant  seal,  should  be  in- 
serted; and  accordingly  the  safe-conduct  was  thus  tent  away,  and 
hia  nuuesty  was  pleased  to  accept  the  same,  notwithstanding  such 
allerntlim. — RmMhwcrth. 

t  The  commissioners  fbr  the  parliament  were  lodged  on  the  north 
ride  of  the  town,  and  those  for  the  king  on  the  souln  side.  The  best 
inn  on  the  one  side  was  the  rendesvous  of  tht^  parliament's  com* 
miasiaoaTS,  and  the  best  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  for  the 
kiog'a  oommiasionera.  No  intermixture  waa  allowed  between  the 
alteodanta  of  one  party  and  the  attendantaof  the  other  narty,  but  "the 
evening  that  they  came  to  town  several  viaita  pasaed  between  parti- 
tktdar  commissioiieTa  of  eittaei  party:  as  Sir  Edward  Hyde  came  to 
visit  Mr.  HolHa  and  Mr.  WMteloek;  the  Lord  Culpeper  visited  Sht 
Henry  Vane ;  and  others  nf  the  king's  eommissioners  visited  several 
cf  the  parliament's  oommissioaera.  and  had  long  discounes  about  the 
treaty,  and  to  persuade  one  another  1o  a  compliance :  so  alio  Mr. 
Whiteloek  visited  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  Mr.  Palmor,  Sir  Richard 
Lsue,  and  others,  and  several  other  of  the  parliament's  commii&ion- 
ers  visited  divers  of  the  king's  commissioners,  and  had  diacourse  with 
them  tending  to  furtherance  of  the  business  of  the  treaty.  The  town 
was  exceedingly  ftdl  of  company,  that  it  was  hard  to  get  any  quarter, 
except  ibr  the  commissionera  and  their  retinue,  and  some  of  the  com- 
■lisaiooers  were  forced  to  lie  two  of  them  in  a  cliamber  in  field-beds, 
only  upon  a  qnili,  in  that  eold  weather,  not  coming  into  a  bed  during 
all  the  treaty."  Great  attention  waa  paid  to  diplomatic  etiquette, 
and  thepu  was  given  to  the  toyallsts.  "  The  foreway  into  the  house 
was  appmnted  for  the  king's  commissioners  to  come  in  at,  and  the 
back  way  fbr  the  parliament 'a  commiaaiuners  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
honte  was  a  fair  great  chamber,  where  they  caused  a  large  table  to 
he  made  Kike  that  heretofiire  in  the  Star  Chamber,  almost  square, 
without  any  npper  or  lower  end  of  it.  The  king's  commissioners  had 
oneendaad  ooasideof  tlw  table  fur  tlMDi  the  other  aid*  was  ft»  lb« 

▼OL.  III. 


were  opened,  it  being  agreed  heforehand  that 
everything  should  be  set  down  in  writing.  John 
Thurloe,  afterwards  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
— Thurloe,  the  bosom  friend  of  Milton, — acted  as 
secretary  for  the  English  parliament,  being  assisted 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  and  Mr.  Cheesly  acted  as  secre- 
tary for  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment. The  first  point  debated  was  that  which  was 
sure  to  make  the  worst  blood,  and  defeat  the  whole 
treaty — if,  indeed,  there  had  ever  been  a  hope  or 
an  intention  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  parlia- 
ment's commissioners  delivered  the  propositions' 
and  votes  of  both  Houses  concerning  the  settling 
of  religion  in  a  presbyterial  way ;  and  this  matter 
was  appointed  for  the  debate  of  the  three  first 
days.  The  king's  commissioners  asked  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression  **  presbyterial  govern- 
ment?"— and  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  school  of  Laud, 
spake  very  learnedly,  though  somewhat  warmly, 
against  any  alteration  of  the  system  of  episcopacy, 
which  he  thought  to  be  best  suited  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  also  to  be  "jure  divino." 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  champion  of  presby- 
terianism,  the  framer  of  the  covenant,  spoke 
with  equal  warmth  against  episcopacy.  At 
length  the  Marquess  of  Hertfoi^,  wearied  out 
with  this  tmprofitahle  dispute  on  a  point  of 
mere  speculative  theology,  proposed  that  they 
should  leave  this  argument,  and  proceed  to  debate 
upon  the  particular  proposals.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke agreed  with  the  noble  marquess,  and  the 
lay  part  of  the  commissioners,  particularly  on  the 
king's  side,  would  willingly  have  passed  over  this 
point  altogether ;  but  the  parsons  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  Dr.  Stewart  desired  that  they 
might  dispute  syllogistically,  as  became  scholars. 
Henderson  told  him  that  he,  in  his  younger  days, 
had  been  a  pedagogue  in  Scotland,  and  had  also 
read  logic  and  rhetoric  to  his  scholars ;  that  of  late 
he  had  wholly  declined  that  kind  of  learning; 
that  he  hoped,  nevertheless,  he  had  not  forgotten 
all  of  it,  and  therefore  he  agreed  to  dispute  syllo- 
gistically.    "  And  in  that  way,"  says  Rushwurth, 

"  they  proceeded But  the  ailments  on 

both  parts  were  too  large  to  be  admitted  to  a  place 
in  this  story."  The  parliament  commissioners 
presented  four  propositions  concerning  religion : — 
that  the  king  should  consent  to  the  taking  away 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  that  he  should 
accept  the  Directory  for  Worship,  which  had  been 
substituted  for  the  Liturgy ;  that  he  should  confirm 
the  assemblies  and  synods  of  the  church ;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  should  take  the  covenant  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  On  none  of  these  points  would  either 
party  yield  a  hair's  breadth ;  and  the  royal  com- 
missioners objected  in  limine  that  the  king's  con- 
science would  never  allow  him  to  consent  to  these 


parliament's  commissionera,  and  the  end  appointed  for  tba  Seota 
commissioners  to  sit  by  themselves.  Behind  the  chair  of  the  com* 
missioners  on  both  sides  sat  the  divines  and  seeretaries,  and  snch  of 
the  commissiouers  as  had  not  nx>m  to  sit  next  to  the  table.  At  each 
end  of  the  great  chamber  was  a  rair  withdrawing  room  and  inner 
chamber,  one  for  the  king,  and  the  other  fur  the  parliament's  ooro- 
misaiuners  lo  retire  unto  and  consult  when  they  pleased."— AuA- 
iwrM. 
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changes  in  religion.  But  there  were  also  other 
articles  about  which  Charles  was  equally  tenacious, 
and  the  parliament  equally  resolute ;  such  as  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  war,  the  pacification  Ormond  had  made 
with  the  Catholics,  &c.;  and,  after  twenty  days 
of  debate  and  wrangling,  nothing  was  settled, 
nothing  made  clear  to  both  parties,  except  that 
they  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  sword ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  those  twenty  days,  the  term 
originally  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations, 
,  the  parliament  recalled  their  commiisioners. 

If  either  party  was  disappointed  at  the  result, 
it  was  certainly  not  the  king,  who  was  wonderfully 
buoyed  up  by  the  brilliant  successes  obtained  by 
the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  over  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  who,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  negotiations,  wrote  to  his  wife  to  assure  her 
that  she  had  no  need  to  doubt  the  issue  of  this 
treaty,  for  his  commissioners  were  so  well  chosen 
that  they  would  neither  be  driven  by  threats  nor 
arguments  from  the  positive  grounds  he  had  laid 
down  for  them,  and  which  were  such  as  he  had 
formerly  agreed  upon  with  her  majes^.  The 
pledges  which  the  queen  had  given  to  her  partisans 
the  Catholics  would  of  themselves  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  treaty  with  the  parliament* 

While  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  were 
disputing  syllogistically  at  Uxbridge,  their  respec- 
tive  parties  had  many  fierce  skirmishes  in  the 
field ;  {(« though  the  main  army  on  either  side  lay 
inactive  in  winter  quarters,  there  was  no  restrain- 
ing the  animosity  of  partisans,  who  carried  on  an 
incessant  but  petty  warfare  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  a  perplexing  series  of  sieges 
and  assaults, — night  surprises  and  pitched  battles 
between  small  troops  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 
men  that  took  their  instructions  from  no  one  but 
themselves,  and  that  fought  whenever  they  found 
an  opportunity.    The  town,  the  village,  was  oflen 

•  Rinhvorth.— Whitaloek.— May.— Clanndon.— Wuwiok.—  Hay 
sayi  (and  most  of  hU  aisortiont  are  botne  out  by  abundant  ertdence 
ftom  other  quarters)  "  that  the  kini;,  before  the  treaty  beKan,  used 
all  means  to  assure  himself  of  foreign  aid.  By  letters  he  urged  tlie 
QOL'en,  who  was  then  in  France,  to  solicit  that  king  and  other  CaUio- 


qient*8  shins  in  France.  He  was  very  earnest,  likewise,  for  assist- 
ance ttvm  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  that  he  mijrbt  get  into  England  that 
wioked  army  of  liia,  so  notorious  thioagb  Oermany  and  Flanders  for 


all  Tillany At  last,  hope  was  given  him  from  the  Duke  of 

Lorrain  of  10,000  men,  and,  for  bringing  of  these  soldiers  into  Eng- 
land, GolTe  was  sent  into  Holland  to  negotlaUj  fbr  shipping  and  other 
Decessaries.  The  king  likewise  desired  assistance  at  that  time  from 
the  bloody  Irish  reiiels,  and,  by  his  letters,  commanded  Ormond  to 
ivake  a  peace  with  those  rebels,  and  to  promise  and  grant  to  them  a 
tne  exercise  of  their  Popish  religion,  and  to  assure  them  that  if,  by 
their  assistance,  he  could  but  Snish  his  war  in  England,  he  would 
abrogate  all  those  laws  which  bad  been  heretofore  made  against  the 
Papists  there :  he  gave  thanks  likewise  to  Muskerrj-,  Plnnket,  and 
whers  of  thoae  rebels,  promising  a  panlon  fbr  all  that  was  past  .... 
The  queen,  also  (remaining  in  France),  writing  to  her  husband, 
seamctl  to  grieve  much  that,  at  Uxbridge,  they  were  to  treat  of  reli- 
gion in  the  drat  place,  affirming  that  if  anything  sevare  against  tho 
Uatlwlics  should  lie  concluded,  and  yet  a  peace  should  not  lie  made, 
thakiog  eoald  not  hope  hereafter  fbr  any  assistance  tram  the  Catho- 
lic princes  or  fVom  the  Irisb,  who  must  needs  think  that,  after  they 
had  done  their  best,  they  should  at  last  be  forsaken.  She  often 
entreat*  the  king  that  h«  woaM  never  forsake  the  bishops,  the  Ca- 
iboliet.  nor  thoee  fkHtafiil  tHends  of  hia  that  served  him  in  his  wars  : 
and  the  king  promtselh  her  that  he  woold  oev«r  Ibnake  his  fkiends 
lot  a  paace ;  and  continues  to  persuade  her  to  hasten  as  much  as  she 


ran  the  aids  f^ra  Prance,  saying,  that  whilst  London  is  distracted 
between  the  Presbvterlans  and  Xndt 
— A-eniry  t>/  tht  Hilt,  of  tht  Pari. 


between  the  Piesbvterian*  and  IndapeadeBts,  both  may  be  ruaned." 


enthusiastic  in  the  parliament's  cause,  while  the 
neighbouring  castle  or  manor-house  was  just  as 
enthusiastic  for  the  king.  At  times  a  'sortie  firom 
the  castle  or  manor-house  would  disturb  tho 
burghers  and  yeomen  at  dead  of  night,  and  leave 
them  to  lament  the  burning  of  their  bouses  and 
barns,  the  carrying  off  of  their  cattle;  and  then 
there  generally  followed  a  siege  of  the  castle  or 
manor-house,  which,  from  want  of  artillery  and 
military  skill,  would  often  be  prolonged  through 
tedious  months,  and  fail  at  last,  and  be  raised  at 
the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his  flying 
squadrons  of  horse,  or  of  some  other  body  of  tha 
kiug's  army.  Many  of  these  episodes  were  interest- 
ing and  romantic  in  the  extreme :  in  some  of  them 
the  high-born  dames  of  the  land,  whose  husbands 
were  away  following  the  banner  of  their  sovereign, 
made  good  the  castle  walls  against  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  and  commanded  from  tower  and 
barbican  like  brave  soldiers.  But  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  greater  operations  which  decided 
this  war.  "  When  the  Spring  began,"  says  the 
sonjewhat  partial  May,  "  the  war  was  renewed  on 

both  sides  with  great  beat  and  courage Sic 

Thomas  Fairfax  went  to  Windsor  to  his  new- 
modelled  army ;  a  new  army  indeed,  made  up  of 
some  remainder  of  the  old  one,  and  other  new- 
raised  forces  in  the  countries ;  an  army  seeming 
no  way  glorious  either  in  the  dignity  of  its  com- 
manders or  the  antiquity  of  soldiers.  For  never 
hardly  did  any  army  go  forth  to  war  who  had  lesQ 
of  the  confidence  of  their  own  friends,  or  were  more 
the  objects  of  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravely  deceive  the  expectations 
of  them  both,  and  show  how  far  it  was  possible  for 
human  conjectures  to  err.  For  in  their  following 
actions  and  successes  they  proved  such  excellent 
soldiers,  that  it  would  too  much  pose  antiquity, 
among  all  the  camps  of  their  famed  heroes,  to  find 
a  parallel  to  this  army.  He  that  will  seriously 
weigh  their  achievements  in  the  following  year, 
against  potent  and  gallant  enemies,  and  consider 
the  greatness  of  the  things  they  accomplished,  the 
number  of  their  victories,  how  many  battles  were 
won,  how  many  towns  and  garrisons  were  taken, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  believe  them  to  have  been 
the  work  of  one  year,  or  fit  to  be  called  one  war. 
But  whosoever  considers  this  must  take  heed  that 
he  do  not  attribute  too  much  to  them,  but  give  it 
wholly  to  Almighty  God,  whose  Providence  over 
this  army,  as  it  did  afterwards  miraculously  ap- 
pear, so  it  might  in  some  measure  be  hoped  for  at 
the  first,  considering  the  behaviour  and  discipline 
of  those  soldiers.  For  the  usual  vices  of  camps 
were  here  restrained ;  the  discipline  was  strict ;  no 
theft,  no  wantonness,  no  oaths,  nor  any  profane 
words,  could  escape,  without  the  severest  castiga- 
tion ;  by  which  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in  this 
camp,  as  in  a  well-ordered  city,  passage  was  safe, 
and  commerce  free."*  This  was  tlie  army  that 
emulated  the  heroic  and  devout  forces  which  had, 
followed  the  great  Swede  to  victory  and  glory. 
•  Bntlary, 
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Hie  king's  forces  were  much  lees  religious  and 
decent';  the  royalist  officers,  'the  cavaliers  gene- 
rally, the  more  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
puritan  Roundheads,  gave  way  to  hlasphemy  and 
swearing,  drinking  and  gambling,  and  to  all  those 
Tices  which  had  distinguished  the  ungodly  armies 
of  Wallenstein.  The  officers  prided  themselves  in 
their  profligacy,  considering  all  decency  of  beha- 
lioar  the  merest  hypocrisy,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  soldiers;  and  their  men  shewed  a  great  aptitude 
in  following  the  example  of  their  superiors.  If 
we  are  to  believe  several  contemporary  authorities, 
the  royal  camp  itself,  or  the  more  permanent  head- 
quarters of  Charles,  was  not  exemplary  in  point  of 
morals.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, the  king,  to  all  appearance,  had  many  advan- 
tages over  the  parliament.  His  troops,  though 
frequently  mutinous  as  well  as  disorderly  and  dis- 
■olnte,  were  well  trained  and  tried  in  the  field ;  his 
fortresses  were  very  numerous;  from  Oxford,  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  he  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties ;  the  West  was 
almost  wholly  for  him;  he  still  retained  some 
places  in  the  North ;  and  he  was  undisputed  master 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  But  while  the  forces 
of  the  parliament  were  attaining  a  tenfold  vigour 
and  efficacy  from  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  ftom 
aomething  like  a  unity  of  command,  the  royalists 
were  distracted  and  weakened  by  diverging  views 
and  by  jars  and  jealousies  innumerable.  In  fact 
it  at  times  required  all  the  authority  of  Charles  to 
prevent  these  factions  and  sub-factions  firom  turn- 
ing their  arms  upon  one  another.  Fairfax's  first 
operation  was  to  detach  7000  men  to  the  relief  of 
Taunton,  where  Blake,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Lyme,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royalists.  Colonel 
Weldon  led  the  detachment,  and  at  his  approach 
the  beleaguerers  of  Taunton  fled  without  fighting. 
.On  the  <Aher  side.  Prince  Rupert,  advancing  from 
Worcester  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford,  defeated 
Colonel  Massey,  who  tried  to  bar  his  passage  with 
apart  of  the  garrisiHi  of  Gloucester,  drawn  out  at 
Ledbury.  Upon  this  reverse  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  recommended  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well should  be  employed  pro  tempore,  in  spite  of 
the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  dispatched  with 
pert  of  the  cavalry  to  guard  the  roads  between 
'  Ledbury  and  Oxford. 

Cromwell,  who  was  at  head-quarters,  as  if  to 
take  leave  of  his  friend  Fairfax  and  the  army, 
but  who  probably  was  not  altogether  unprepared, 
marched  speedily  from  Windsor,  and  vrith  great 
facility  vanquished  a  part  of  the  king's  force  at 
Islip-bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  completely 
routed  the  queen's  regiment,  as  it  was  called, 
and  took  their  standard,  which  her  majesty 
herself  had  presented.  Three  other  regiments 
at  the  same  time  fled  before  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides,  leaving  many  of  their  officers  behind 
them.  A  portion  of  me  Aintives  took  shelter 
in  Bletchington  House.  Cromwell  besieged 
them,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Another 
portioa  fled  to  BamptonBush:    Cromwell  pre- 


sently encompassed  them  also,  defeated  them, 
and  took  their  leaders  Vaughan  and  Littleton 
prisoners.  Charles  was  so  enraged  against 
Colonel  Windebank,  who  surrendered  Bletching- 
ton House,  that,  in  spite  of  prayers  and  remon- 
strances, he  had  him  shot  for  cowardice.  Fair- 
iax  then  designed  to  besiege  the  king  in  Oxford ; 
but  Charles,  resolving  not  to  be  cooped  up  in 
a  town,  marched  out  with  ten  thousand  men. 
"Now,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "though 
the  king  had  understood  both  by  his  own  intel- 
ligence, and  from  (Soring,  that  this  new  Inde- 
pendent army,  elated  with  their  own  prosperity, 
and  their  masters  being  grown  weary  of  the  war 
through  the  factions  among  themselves,  were 
resolved  to  end  all  by  some  sharp  battle  with 
the  king;  yet  the  king,  once  out  of  Oxfijrd, 
declined  the  counsel  which  Cioring  gave  him, 
of  calling  him  with  his  western  army  from  be- 
fore Taunton,  and  to  have  joined  his  horse  at 
least  to  himself.  If  the  state  of  affairs  had  been 
duly  and  fully  weighed,  a  necessity  lay  on  his 
majesty  to  have  kept  all  his  forces  close  together, 
or  to  have  been  in  such  a  nearness  for  conjunction 
as  might  have  made  one  day  the  decider  of  the 
whole  controversy;  but  ice  still  vxmled  some 
daring  resolution,  and  so  chose  rather  to  die  of  a 
hectic  fever,  than  of  an  acute  one.  For  Ckning 
had  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  good 
horse,  besides  a  body  of  dragoons ;  and  a  victory 
over  tiiese  new  men  most  probably  (the  old  being 
so  highly  discontented)  would  have  brought  an 
honourable  peace,  if  not  means  for  a  prosperous 
war.  But  I  fear  our  chief  commanders  so  little 
loved  one  another,  that  they  were  not  fitted  for 
conjunction"  But  on  moving  from  Oxford, 
Charles  was  joined  by  Prince  Rupert,  as  also  by 
the  forces  under  Prince  Maurice.  At  first,  Fair- 
fax followed  him  with  all  the  force  he  could  get 
together;  but  soon,  retracing  his  steps,  he  m- 
vested  the  city  of  Oxford,  while  Cromwell,  leav* 
ing  the  army,  rode  off  to  the  Eastern  counties, 
whither  it  was  at  first  suspected  Charles  was 
directing  his  march.  The  Wug  however  moved 
to  the  North  West,  to  relieve  Chester,  which 
was  then  besieged  by  Sir  William  Brereton. ,  The 
parliamentarians  raised  the  siege  at  his  approach, 
and  retreated  into  Lancashire.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  Charles  intended  to  join  his  army 
with  the  triumphant  forces  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  which 
was  then  advancing  to  the  south-east,  hastily  fell 
back  upon  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  to 
guard  tlie  approaches  to  Carlisle  and  the  western 
borders.  But  Charles,  after  his  success  at  Ches- 
ter, turned  round  to  the  south-east,  marched 
through  Staffordshire  and  Leicestershire,  and 
carried  the  important  city  of  Leicester  by  assault. 
This  movement  revived  all  the  apprehensions 
about  the  associated  counties  in  the  East;  and 
Fairfax,  abandoning  the  siege  of  Oxford,  marched 
into.  Northamptousbire,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  June.    ,  His  friend  Cromwell  was  then 
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in  tlie  iele  of  Ely,  most  actively  organizing  the 
militia  there,  and  preparing  the  means  of  a 
defensive  war  in  case  the  royalists  should  pene- 
trate into  those  eastern  counties  which  (diiefly 
through  the  zeal  and  providence  of  Cromwell) 
had  hitherto  been  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  At 
this  critical  moment,  Fairfax  and  a  general  coun- 
cil of  war,  which  he  had  called,  requested  the 
House  of  Commons  to  dispense  again  in  Crom- 
well's case  with  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
and  appoint  him  lieutenant-general,  that  second 
post  in  the  army,  which  in  all  probability  had 
purposely  been  left  vacant  from  the  beginning 
for  Master  Oliver.  The  house,  which  must  have 
known  by  this  time  that  no  man  so  entirely  po8« 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  cavalry  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  sent  him  down  a  com- 
mission as  Ueutenant-general  for  three  months; 
and  Cromwell  joined  Fairfax  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  that  great  battle  which  was  to  decide 
the  important  question  "what  the  liberties  and 
laws  of  England,  and  what  the  king's  power 
and  prerogative,  should  hereafter  be."*  The  king, 
whose  head- quarters  were  at  Daventry,  was 
amusing  himself  with  field  sports,  and  his  troops 
were  foraging  and  plundering  in  all  directions, 
when,  on  the  11th  of  June,  old  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  brought  him  news  of  the  unexpected 
approach  of  Fairfax.  The  royalist  outposts  were 
conceotrated  and  strengthened ;  but,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  Fairfax  beat  them  up  at 
Borough  Hill,  and  spread  the  alarm  into  the  very 
lodgings  of  the  king.  The  parliamentarians, 
however,  who  were  then  very  weak  in  cavalry, 
did' not  think  fit  to  venture  any  further  attempt, 
and  Fairfax  "  propounded  "  that  the  horse  of  Lin- 
colnshire, Derby,  and  Nottingham  should  be  drawn 
that  way  with  all  convenient  speed.  And  being 
rather  apprehensive  that  the  royal  horse  might 
visit  his  own  quarters,  Fairfax  mounted  his 
charger  at  midnight,  and  rode  about  his  horse  and 
foot  till  four  in  the  morning.  The  unexpected 
march  of  the  enemy  up  so  close  to  him  "  being  in 
a  manner  a  surprise,"  his  majesty  on  the  morrow 
(the  13th)  thought  fit  to  decamp,  designing  to 
march  to  Uie  relief  of  Pontefiact  and  Scarborough, 
"  to  which  he  had  a  great  incHnation,  especially 

*  ThitJI*  Falrhx't  letter  of  •mnmcrBf  tu  Cromwell.  (Aeooidiog 
to  Biuhworth,  it  wu  dated  od  the  11th  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
Feirfex  bed  hie  tnt  ikirmUh  with  Sir  Marmadnlie  Laogiiale.) 

"  Sir.— You  will  And.  by  the  enoloied  vote  of  the  Houae  of  Com. 
mcni,  a  liberty  given  me  to  appoint  you  lientenant-gencral  of  the 
horte  of  thii  army  daring  lueh  time  as  that  hooie  shall  be  pleased 
to  dispense  with  your  attendance.  You  cannot  expect  but  that  1 
make  use  of  so  good  an  adraotnge  as  I  apprehend  this  to  be  to 
the  public  good ;  and  therefore  1  dMire  you  to  make  speedy  repair 
to  this.army,  and  give  order  tluit  the  troops  of  horse  you  had  bom 
lience*  and  what  other  horse  or  dragoons  can  be  sparerl  trom  the 
attendance  ofycur  foot  in  their  comuignp,  march  hither  with  cou' 
venient  speed;  and  as  for  any  other  forces  you  have  there,  1  shall 
not  need  to  desire  you  to  dlevoso  of  them  as  you  shall  find  most  for 
the  public  advantage,  wliicn  we  here  apprehend  to  l>o  that  they 
march  toward  us  by  the  way  of  Bedfotti.  We  are  n'lw  quartered  at 
Wotton,  two  miles  from  Northampton,  the  enemy  utill  at  Daventry. 
Our  intelligence  is,  that  they  iateod  to  move  ou  f  riday,  but  which 
way  we  cannot  yet  tell.  They  are,  as  we  hear,  more  hone  then  foot, 
ana  make  their  horse  their  confidence.  Outs  shall  be  in  God.  1 
pray  you  ninkn  all  possible  haste  toward 

"  Your  alTectionale  flrlend, 
>  "  To  KIT*  yon, 

;•  Tu.  Faibtaz." 


because  the  same  appeared  more  feasible  since  the 
removal  of  the  Scottish  army."  Charles  therefore 
fired  his  huts,  dispatched  his  carriages  towards 
Harborough,  and  followed  after  them.  On  the 
same  morning  of  the  13th,  at  about  six  o'clock, 
Fairfax  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  their  debates,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  the  whole 
army,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  reached  head- 
quarters with  a  choice  regiment  of  600  horse 
raised  by  the  associated  counties  of  the  East. 
Then  all  deliberation  and  hesitation  was  at  an  end, 
the  drums  beat,  the  tnimpets  sounded  to  hone, 
and  the  whole  body  of  parliamentarians  were 
drawn  up  under  arms.  Cromwell  pointed  the 
way  they  were  to  go,  and  presently  horse  and  foot 
were  in  full  pursuit  of  the  king.  Harrison,  then 
a  major,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Colonel  Ireton  turned  fixim  the  main  road  in  order 
to  get  upon  the  flank  of  the  royalists,  and  attack 
them  if  he  found  good  opportunity.  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  with  the  main  body,  kept  on  the  road 
to  Harborough,  at  which  town,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  nigh^,  Charles  was  warned  of  the  close 
pursuit,  by  Ireton's  falling  upon  his  outposts,  and 
giving  an  alarm  to  the  whole  army.  The  king 
left  his  quarters  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and 
called  a  council  of  war  in  Harborough.  He  put 
the  question  what  was  best  to  be  done,  seeing  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near,  and  evidently  bent  upon 
battle.  "It  was  considered  that,  should  they 
march  on  to  Leicester,  if  the  rear  were  engaged, 
the  whole  army  might  be  put  in  hazard,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  safety  in  marching  with  the 
van,  unless  they  could  bring  the  rear  clear  off,  which 
they  foresaw  would  be  very  difficult  to  do :  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  battle,  taking 
themselves  to  be  more  strong  in  horse  than  Fair- 
fax;  to  be  much  better  furnished  with  old  expe- 
rienced commanders  ;*  and  having  no  reason  not 
to  rely  upon  their  infantry;  for,  indeed,  they  were 
generally  valiant,  stout  men.  And,  further,  they 
resolved,  since  Fairfax  had  been  so  forward  in 
pressing  upon  them,  they  would  not  remain  in 
that  place  where  they  were,  expecting  him,  but 
forthwith  advance  to  find  him  out,  and  offer  him 
an  engagement. "t 

On  Saturday,  June  the  14th,  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Fairfax  put  himself  in  march  from 
Gilling  to  Naseby,  intending  to  bring  the  royalists 
to  action,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  retreat 
upon  Leicester,  in  case  they  should  refuse  the 
combat.  At  five  o'clock  Fairfax  halted  close  to 
Naseby,  and  shortly  after  several  bodies  of  his 
majesty's  horse  showed  themselves  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  battle  array.  Presently  columns  of 
infantry  marched  into  position,  and  Fairfax  being 
convinced  that  the  royalists  meant  to  bide  the 

*  According  to  Ludlow,  the  king  doptsed  the  "  new  model,"  as  it 
was  called,  because  most  of  the  old  officers  were  either  omitted  by 
the  parliament  or  hod  quitted  their  ctHumands  In  the  army  ;  and 
those  conslderatioQi  graatly  encouraged  him  to  risk  tlie  battle. 
Chiirlos  aud  hU  Ti  lends  hod  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  nUli- 
tary  genius  of  Cromwell,  whom  it  was  the  Cubion  to  repmeat  u  u 
unsclentilc,  unmannerly  brewer. 

t  Kusbwotth. 
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brunt,  drew  up  and  fitced  them  on  the  brow  of  a 
gentle  hill,  placing  a  forlorn  hope  of  300  mus- 
keteera  about  a  carbine-ahot  lower  down.  Hia 
right  wing,  conaisting  of  aix  regiments  of  horse, 
waa  commanded  by  Cromwell;  the  lell  wing, 
compoaed  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  a  division  of 
200  horse  of  the  Association,  and  a  party  of  dra- 
goons, was,  at  Cromwell's  request,  committed  to 
the  management  of  the  gallant  Ireton,  who  was 
fur  that  purpose  made  commissary-general  of 
horae;  Ffurfax  and  Skippon  took  charge  of  the 
main  body;  and  the  reserves  were  headed  by 
colonela  Rainaborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride. 
In  the  king's  army.  Prince  Rupert,  with  hia 
brother  Prince  Maurice,  led  the  right  wing,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  Charlea  in 
person  taking  the  command  of  the  main  body : 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the 
Lord  Baird  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  headed  the 
reserves.  The  two  armies  were  pretty  equal  as  to 
numbers,  there  not  being  the  difference  of  five 
hundred  men  between  them.  The  field-word  of 
the  royalists  was  "  God  and  Queen  Mary !"  that 
rf  the  parliament,  "  God  our  strength  !"  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  chiefly  fought  was  a 
large  fallow  field  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Naseby,  which  space  of  ground  waa 
at  one  moment  entirely  covered  by  the  contending 
forces.  The  royalists  began  the  little,  "  marching 
up  in  good  order  a  swift  march,  with  abundance  of 
alacrity,  gallantry,  and  resolution."  Fairfax's 
forlorn  hope  of  300  musketeers,  after  they  began 
to  be  hard-pressed  upon,  fell  back,  according  to 
orders  previously  given,  upon  the  main  body. 
Then  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  majesty's  right 
wing,  charged  Ireton  and  the  left  wing  of  the  par- 
liamentarians ;  and  Cromwell,  at  nearly  the  same 
moment,  with  the  parliament'a  right  wing,  charged 
Langdale  and  the  king's  left.  As  in  other  battles, 
fortune  at  first  seemed  to  flatter  Charles,  for  the 
left  wing  of  the  parliament  was  worsted  by  the 
furious  onslaught  of  Rupert.  Ireton  was  wounded 
m  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
and,  hia  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  kept  by  the  royalists  durmg 
.the  greater  part  of  the  battle.  After  he  was  lost 
hia  men  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  beaten  back 
to  the  train  of  artillery,  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken,  the  foot  and  firelock  men  placed  to 
,  guard  the  cannon  giving  way  also.  Rupert,  how- 
ever, with  hia  usual  rashness,  spurred  on  too  far ; 
the  acattered  foot  rallied  in  hia  rear  round  their 
guns ;  and  the  broken  horse  of  the  left  wing 
formed,  closed,  and  rode  up  to  support  the  centre 
and  the  right ;  and  when  the  prince  returned  from 
the  akirts  of  Naseby  town,  and  summoned  the 
train,  ofiering  them  quarter,  they,  being  well  de- 
fended with  firelocks  and  a  rear  guard,  refused  to 
surrender,  and  kept  him  at  bay  until  he  perceived 
that  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  king's  army  was 
not  equal  to  his, — and  then  he  flew  back  to  succour 
his  fnenda ;  but,  also  as  usual,  he  came  too  late. 
Cromwell's  charge,  though  gallantly  met  by  Sir 


Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  brilliant  and  decisive : 
after  firing  at  close  charge,  and  standing  to  it  at 
the  sword's  point,  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists 
was  broken,  and  driven  beyond  all  the  king's  foot, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  fallow 
field.  While  this  was  doing  there  was  a  very 
fierce  and  doubtful  encounter  between  the  two 
main  bodies,  or  the  infantry  of  the  two  armies. 
With  the  exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment  of 
foot,  nearly  all  his  front  division  gave  way,  and 
went  off  in  disorder,  falling  behind  the  reserves ; 
but  the  colonels  and  officers  rallied  them  and 
brought  them  forward  with  the  reserves,  and  then 
the  king's  foot  were  driven  back,  and  at  last  put 
to  a  disorderly  retreat.  In  this  stem  conflict  the 
popular,  unflinching  Skippon  waa  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  side.  Fairfax  consider- 
ately desired  him  to  quit  the  field,  but  the  old 
soldier  replied  that  he  would  not  stir  so  long  as  a 
man  would  stand ;  and,  accordingly,  he  stayed  till 
the  battle  was  ended.  Cromwell,  now  returniDg 
victoriously,  kept  the  king's  horse  in  check,  and 
prevented  them  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their 
foot  in  the  centre;  and  Fairfax,  leading  up  the 
maases  of  his  infantry,^  pressed  the  whole  of 
Charles's  main  body,  and  put  them  all  into  dis- 
order except  one  tertia,  which  stood  like  a  rock, 
and,  though  twice  desperately  charged,  would  not 
move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  however,  con- 
ducted from  several  points  at  once,  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  that  last  steady  body  of  the  king's 
foot  was  broken  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
king  had  now  nothing  entire  in  the  field  except 
some  regiments  of  horse,  but  these  were  gradually 
increased;  and  Langdale,  who  had  rallied,  and 
Charles  himself,  put  them  into  good  order.  Prince 
Rupert,  also,  being  now  returned  "  from  his  fatal 
success,"  joined  with  his  cavalry ;  but  the  train  of 
artillery  was  already  lost,  the  foot  broken,  and  the 
parliamentarians  were  busied  in  taking  of  prisoners, 
except  some  bodies  of  horse,  which  still  faced  the 
king,  to  prevent  his  advancing  to  the  succour  of 
his  routed  infantry.  According  to  Clarendon, 
Rupert's  cavalry  thought  they  had  acted  their 
parts,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  rally  i^in 
in  order,  or  to  charge  the  enemy.*  They  stood, 
with  the  rest,  spiritless  and  inactive,  till  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  were  ready  to  charge  them  with  horse 
and  foot,  and  to  ply  them  with  their  own  artillery. 
Despair  made  Charles  courageous,  and,  placing 
himself  among  them,  he  cried  out,  "  One  charge 
more,  and  we  recover  the  day !"  but  he  could  not 
prevail  with  them  to  stand  the  shock  of  horse,  foot, 
and  ordnance,  and  they  presently  fled  in  disorder, 

*  The  nyalkt  hbtaiiaii.  hrn  a*  elwwhere,  conpluDi  biltetly  of 
the  want  of  dbeipUne  in  the  king's  ftimy,  and  does  something  like 
justice  to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  :— "  That  difference  was  oliwrred 
all  alonff,  in  the  discipline  uf  ttie  Icing's  troops,  and  of  those  which 
marched  under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  (for  it  waa 
only  under  iliem.  and  had  ne\-er  been  remarkable  nnder  Essex  or 
Waller),  that  though  the  king's  trooua  preTailed  in  the  charge,  and 
routed  those  they  charged,  they  seldom  rallied  themseWes  again  iu 
Older,  nor  could  be  brought  In  make  a  second  charge  again  the  same  day. 
which  was  the  reason  that  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Ed^ehill; 
whereaa  the  other  troops,  li  they  prevailed,  or  though  they  were 
beaten  and  routed,  preaeody  rallied  again,  and  itood  m  good  order 
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both  fronts  and  rMerrei,  hotly  punned  by  Crom- 
well'g  home,  who  took  many  priionera.  Claren- 
don eays  that  the  yictors  "left  no  manner  of 
cruelty  unexercised  that  day,  and  in  the  pursuit 
killed  above  one  hundred  women,  whereof  aome 
were  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality ;"  but  here  the 
royalist  drew  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination 
and  hatred,  for  neither  in  this  battle  and  rout,  nor 
in  any  other  in  England,  were  such  atrocities  com- 
mitted. Charles  left  behind  him  on  the  field  5000 
prisoners,  including  an  immense  number  of  officers 
of  all  ranks,  besides  many  of  his  household  ser- 
vants. There  were  also  taken  twelve  brass  pieces 
of  ordnance,  two  mortar  pieces,  eight  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  forty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the  bag 
and  baggage,  the  rich  pillage  which  the  royalist 
soldiers  had  got  just  before  at  Leicester,*  above 
one  hundred  <x)lours,  the  king's  baggage,  several 
coaches,  and  his  majesty's  private  cabinet  of 
papers  and  letters,  which  last  were  a  means  of 
sealing  his  doom.  If  the  list  of  the  slain  be  cor- 
rectly given,  it  should  appear  that  his  army  did 
not  fight  very  resolutely,  for  six  hundred  is  the 
highest  number  given  for  the  loss  of  common  sol- 
diers, twenty  for  that  of  colonels,  knights,  and 
officers  of  note.  The  mass  of  his  infantry  threw 
down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  The  vic- 
tory was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  very  few  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament — May  says  scarcely  a 
hundred.  Five  days  before  the  battle  of  Naseby 
Charles  had  written  to  tell  his  wife  that,  without 

•  Charin  hud  ut  Oowii  befora  L«leoster  on  tke  aOlh  of  M»y,  ana 
carried  the  place  by  aiaault  on  the  lame  day.  The  parliamcnt'a 
^•'"■on  aurrendemi  themielTes  priaonera ;  the  town  experienced 
all  the  barton  of  a  alace  taken  Iqr  stonn;  noi  did  'the  king'a  pm- 
aenco  at  all  check  the  brutal  profligacy  of  hii  army.  The  plunder 
•oried  off,  and  loat  afaln  at  NaMby.  wu  T*ry  cAuidetable. 


being  over-sanguine,  he  could  affirm  that,  since 
this  rebellion,  his  affairs  were  never  in  so  fair  and 
hopeful  a  way ;  but  this  afternoon,  as  he  fled  from 
the  fatal  field,  it  must  have  been  in  almost  utter 
hopelessness.* 

With  Cromwell's  horse  thundering  close  in  his 
rear,  he'got  into  Leicester,  but,  not  judging  it  safe 
to  remain  there,  he  rode  ofit  the  same  evening  to 
Ashby  de  la  Zoncb,  where  he  rested  and  refreshed 
himself  for  some  hours ;  and  thence  passed  on  to 
Lichfield,  and  so  by  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire, 
to  Hereford,  "  with  some  disjointed  imagination" 
of  getting  together  an  army  in  South  Wales.  At 
Hereford,  Prince  Rupert,  before  any  decision  was 
taken  as  to  what  the  king  should  do  next,  left  bis 
uncle,  and  made  haste  to  Bristol,  that  he  might 
put  that  place  into  a  condition  to  resist  a  powerful 
and  victorious  enemy,  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  would  in  a  short  time  appear  before  it. 
"Nothing,"  observes  Clarendon,  "can  be  here 
more  wondered  at,  than  that  the  king  should 
amuse  himself  about  forming  a  new  army  in 
counties  which  had  been  vexed  and  worn  out 
with  the  oppressions  of  his  own  troops  and  the 
license  of  those  governors  whom  he  had  put  over 
them,  and  not  have  immediately  repaired  into  the 
Wes^  where  he  had  an  army  already  formed,  and 
a  people  generally  well  devoted  to  his  service, 
wmther  all  his  broken  troops  and  General  Gerrard 
might  have  transported  themselves  before  Fairfax 
could  have  given  them  any  interruption,  who  had 
somewhat  to  do  before  he  could  bend  his  course 
that  way."t     Meanwhile  Fairfax  marched  with 

*  Bnshworth.— May.— Clarmilan.— Wanrtck.— Lndlov. 
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his  victorious  anny  to  Leicester,  which  was  soon 
surrendered  to  him,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  there, 
he  moved  westward,  that  he  might  both  pursue  the 
king  and  raise  the  siege  of  Taunton.  The  day 
after  the  battle  the  Lord  General  sent  Colonel 
John  Fiennes  and  his  r^ment  up  to  London  with 
the  prisoners  and  colours  taken,  and  with  a  short 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wherein  Fairfax  humbly  desired  that  the  honour 
of  this  great,  never-to-be-forgotten  mercy  might 
be  given  to  God  in  an  extraordinary  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  hoped  that  it  might  be  improved 
to  the  good  of  God's  church  and  the  kingtiom. 
Cromwell,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  averring  that  this  was  none  other  but  the 
hand  of  God,  and  that  to  Him  alone  belonged  the 
glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  "  The 
general,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  served  you  with 
all  faithfulness  and  honour,  and  the  best  com- 
mendation I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he 
attributes  all  to  God,  and  would  rather  perish  than 
assume  to  himself;  which  is  an  honest  and  a 
thriving  way ;  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be 
given  to  him  in  this  action  as  to  a  man.  Honest 
men  served  you  fiouthfully  in  this  action.  Sir, 
they  are  trusty;  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of 
God  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish  this  action 
may  beget  thankfiilness  and  humility  in  all  that 
are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the 
liberty  he  fights  for."*  But  these  letters  were 
far  inferior  in  interest  to  the  epistles  taken  in  the 
king's  cabinet,  now  publicly  read  in  London  at  a 
common  hall,  before  a  great  assembly  of  citizens 
and  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  leave  was  given  to  as  many  as  pleased  or 
knew  the  king's  hand-writing  to  peruse  and 
examine  them  all,  in  order  to  refute  the  report  of 
those  who  said  that  the  letters  were  counterfeit. 
And  shortly  after,  a  selection  from  them  was 
printed  and  published  by  command  of  parliament. 
*'  From  the  reading  of  these  letters,"  says  May, 
"  many  discourses  of  the  people  arose.  For  in 
them  appeared  his  transactions  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  with  the  queen  for  assistance  from 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  of  both  which 
circumstances  we  have  already  made  some  men- 
tion. Many  good  men  were  sorry  that  the  king's 
actions  agreed  no  better  with  his  words ;  that  he 
openly  protested  before  God,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, that  he  endeavoured  nothing  so  much  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 

•  Rnihworth.— ThU  la  th«  eomin«B«ni«it  of  Cramwell'a  letter.-— 
<*  Sir,  beini;  eomnunded  by  you  to  tliU  aen\ce,  I  think  myiclf 
bound  to  ocquaintyou  with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  you  and 
ui:  we  inarched  yesteiday  after  the  kinp,  who  went  before  ui 
fhira  Dnventry  .to  Havcrbrow.  and  quartered  about  six  miles 
fVom  him.  This  day  wu  marched  towards  him ;  he  drew  out  to 
meet  us ;  both  armies  enga((ed ;  we,  after  three  hours*  fight,  very 
doubtful,  at  last  routed  his  army,  killed  and  took  about  6000, 
very  many  officers,  but  of  what  quality  we  yet  know  not.  We  took 
also  about  SOO  carriagei, — all  he  hud.— .all  his  guns,  beini;  twelre  in 
Dumber,  whereof  two  were  demi-cannon,  two  demi.ciiWerias,t  and, 
I  tUok.  the  rest  sacres.  We  punued  the  enemy  from  three  miles 
short  of  Harborongb  to  nine  beyond,  (Ten  to  the  •ight  of  Leicester. 
whilh«  the  king  fled." 


rooting  out  of  popery ;  yet  in  the  mean  time,  under- 
hand, he  promised  to  the  Irish  rebels  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  against  them,  which  was  contrary 
to  his  late  expressed  promises,  in  these  words,  / 
will  never  abrogcUe  the  laws  against  the  papists. 
And  again,  he  said,  /  abhor  to  think  of  bringing 
foreign  soldiers  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  yet  he 
solicited  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  French,  the 
Danes,  and  the  very  Irish,  for  assistance.  They 
were  vexed,  also,  that  the  king  was  so  much  ruled 
by  the  will  of  his  wife  as  to  do  everything  by  her 
prescript,  and  that  peace,  war,  religion,  and  parlia- 
ment should  be  at  her  disposal.  It  appeared, 
besides,  out  of  those  letters,  with  what  mind  the 
king  treated  with  the  parliament  at  Uxbridge,  and 
what  could  be  hoped  for  by  that  treaty  when, 
writing  to  the  queen,  he  aflBrms  that,  if  he  could 
have  had  but  two  more  consenting  to  his  vote,  he 
would  not  have  given  the  name  of  Parliament  to 
them  at  Westminster :  at  last  he  agreed  to  it'  in 
this  sense, — that  it  was  not  all  one  to  call  them  a 
parliament  and  to  acknowledge  them  so  to  be,  and 
upon  that  reason  (which  might  have  displeased 
his  own  side)  he  calls  those  with  him  at  Oxford  a 
mongrel  parliament."*  There  were  other  things 
that  equally  proved  Charles's  systematic  insincerity, 
time-serving,  double-dealing,  arrogance,  and  thirst 
for  revenge,  and  the  reading  of  these  letters  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  as  fatal  to  his 
cause  as  the  field  of  Naseby  where  they  were 
taken.  The  royalists  themselves  were  startled  by 
his  contemptuous  ingratitude ;  and  men  who  had 
hitherto  been  neutral,  but  who  inclined  to  royalty, 
began  to  lose  all  respect  for  his  character. 

From  this  time  nothing  prospered  with  the 
king.  From  Hereford  he  proceeded  to  Ragland 
Castle,  near  the  Wye,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Worcester,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  passed  days 
and  weeks  in  sports  and  ceremonies,  in  hunting 
and  audience-giving.  Fairfax  did  not  follow  him 
into  South  Wales,  but  marched  rapidly  into  the 
west,  where  Taunton  was  relieved  merely  by  the 
rumour  of  his  approach,  for  Goring  raised  the 
siege  and  went  his  way.  "That  constant  town 
of  Taunton  had  been  reduced  to  great  extremities; 
it  had  su£fered  much  and  done  great  things  against 
strong  enemies,  and  could  not  at  this  time  in 
possibility  have  held  out  long  without  some  re- 
lief."t  Charles  had  sent  to  Rupert  nearly  all  the 
new  levies  to  strengthen  Bristol,  which  seemed  at 
once  threatened  by  Fairfax  and  by  the  Scots  under 
Leven,  who  were  again  in  motion  from  the  north 
and  marching  upon  Worcester.  When  Rupert 
had  done  his  best  in  garrisoning  Bristol,  he 
crossed  the  Severn  to  Chepstow,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  his  uncle,  who  at  one  time  had 
proposed  returning  with  him  and  making  Bristol 

*  Braviary  of  Uie  History  of  the  ratliament  of  England. 

t  Uay.— 'l°his  author  adds :— "  Three  parliament  garriaoaa  ateat 
that  time  and  the  foregoing  year  behaved  tkemsslTcs  nth  sMh 
courage  and  constancy  as  might  deserre  to  be  celebrated  in  a  laii;er 
history,  vis.,  Lyme,  Plymouth,  and  Tauntou,  all  which  (having  often 
been  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  iiencraltf  Oreeuvile  and  Goriug, 
and  other  commanders),  had  nut  only  held  out  against  those  strong 
CBcmiei,  but  much  biolUD  their  forces." 
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his  temporary  court  and  capital.  But  Charles 
was  now  irresolute,  and,  instead  of  facing  the 
danger  in  the  west  of  England,  where  his  partisans 
were  still  numerous  and  powerful,  he  withdrew  to 
Cardiff,  where  he  did  nothing  but  press  his  ne- 
godations  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  from  whom  he 
still  expected  such  an  army  as  would  enable  him 
to  subdue  the  English  parliament  and  people. 
Fairfiax  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  brillLmt 
oper^ons  in  the  west,  urged  on  by  the  spirit  and 
guided  by  the  military  genius  of  Cromwell. 
Having  dispersed  the  irregular  force  of  club-men, 
who  at  first  had  put  themselves  in  a  warlike  at- 
titude in  order  to  preserve  their  h(Hnes  and  neigh- 
bourhood from  both  royalists  and  parliamentarians, 
but  who  now  seemed  wholly  hostile  to  the  parlia- 
ment,* and  having  defeated  Goring  at  Langport, 
Fairfax  appeared  before  the  very  strong  and  very 
important  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  surrendered 
on  the  23rd  of  July.  These  reverses  made  even 
Prince  Rupert  advise  a  peace.  Charles  replied, 
"  As  for  the  opinion  of  my  business  and  your 
counsel  thereupon,  if  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but 
the  defence  of  my  religion,  crown,  and  inends,  you 
had  full  reason  for  your  advice ;  for  I  confess  that, 
speaking  either  as  a  mere  soldier  or  statesman,  I 
must  say  that  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my 
min :  but,  as  to  a  Christian,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Ghid  will  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper  or  his  cause 
to  be  overthrown;  and  whatsoever  personal  punish- 
ment it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me  must 
not  make  me  repine,  much  less  to  give  over  this 
quarrel,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  1  am  resolved 
against,  whatsoever  it  cost  me,  for  I  know  my 
obligations  to  be,  both  in  conscience  and  honour, 
neither  to  abandon  God's  cause,  injure  my  suc- 
cessors, nor  forsake  my  friends.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  expectation  of  good  success 
more  than  this,  to  end  my  days  with  honour  and  a 
good  conscience,  which  obliges  me  to  continue  my 
endeavour,  as  not  despairing  that  God  may  in  due 
time  avenge  his  own  cause.  Though  I  must  avow 
to  all  my  friends  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at 
this  time  must  expect  and  resolve  either  to  die  for 
a  good  cause,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  live  as  raiser- 
able  in  the  maintaining  it  aa  the  violence  of  in- 

•  The  elub-man  wen  lint  heud  of  ia  the  weit  of  England,  vhere, 
Ibr  •  tiae.  rhtit  elbtU  wan  piiodpally  dlneted  to  the  eheefcing  of 
the  erooUtes  aod  lietBtnOBiiMS  of  Gorinf  aod  bis  dospenie  baodi . 
Ondoally  ^ottemon  of  nak  and  ittbatance  Joined  tli«  yeoman  and 
fasaantrjr.  and  naa  a  saw  diractkm  to  the  aaaoeiatioo.  Tba  dajr 
after  Pal  Ax  had  diipenad  them  at  Blandfbtd  he  vaa  waited  apon  at 
Dstehrater  by  Mr.  HolUs  and  other  profnaed  leaden  of  the  rlub> 
■en,  who  shwad  himpetiliona  they  had  drawn  up  both  to  the  kioK 
and  the  parliament  "nie  flabacribere  to  these  petitiona  asked  tut  a 
new  treaty  of  peaoe.  fvr  a  tmce  Ifll  it  ahonld  be  coneluded,  and  for  all 
the  farriaooa  In  Oorsetahire  and  WUlahtn  to  be  jiarriauoed  pro 
Itmftrt  by  them,  Pairfiix  modestly  told  them  that  it  was  erident 
frowi  the  royal  eorreapondence  talcan  at  Naseby  that  the  kln|(  ex- 
pected ie,l>UO  men  Ihnn  France,  and  8000  from  Iivland,  and  thai, 
nnder  these  drenmstances,  they  ooghl  not  to  expect  that  the  par- 
liamaot  wonU  belnnr  ita  Intat  and  aomnder  the  (arriaons  of  Dor- 
aetahin,  three  of  which  were  sea-porta.  The  ]{aneral  made  other 
anawen  of  eqnal  weight  to  the  other  demands  of  the  petitioners, 
wlaoni.  in  the  and,  he  warned  to  return  peaoeably  to  their  oomes  and 
abatain  fiom  Ibrther  assemblies,  arrays,  and  reodeiroas,  leaTloR  the 
pnrHaonemt  to  flniah  the  contest  for  the  good  of  the  nation..— AatA* 
■art*. — Camdsa.  The  original  raotire  of  the  club-men  was  snlB- 
eiflstly  explained  in  the  motto  on  one  of  their  ensigns  or  standards  t 
"  If  ye  oAiir  to  plooder  or  take  our  cattlp, 
Be  yoit  ainted  we'll  (ire  yon  tNHtle.", 
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Bttltin|;  rebels  can  make  him."  He  went  on  to 
tell  his  nephew  that,  having  thus  truly  and  im- 
partially stated  his  case  and  plainly  told  him  his 
positive  resolutions,  which  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
would  not  alter,  he  must  earnestly  desire  him  not 
in  any  way  "  to  hearken  after  treaties."  "  Low 
as  I  am,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  not  go  less  than 

what  was  offered  in  my  name  at  Uxbridge 

Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves with  these  conceits;  and  believe  me,  the 
very  imagination  that  you  are  desirous  of  a  treaty 
will  lose  me  so  much  the  sooner."  At  this  mo- 
mant  Charles  was  promising  all  kinds  of  things  to 
the  Irish  Catholics ;  but,  stUl  true  to  his  system  of 
keeping  his  doings  secret  even  from  his  nearest 
friends  and  advisers,  he  laboured  to  mystify  his 
nephew  on  this  point.  "  As  for  the  Irish,  I  assure 
you  they  shall  not  cheat  me;  but  it  is  possible 
they  may  cozen  themselves :  for,  be  assured,  what 
I  have  refused  to  the  English  I  will  not  ffnuit  to 
the  Irish  rebels,  never  trusting  to  that  kind  of 
people,  of  what  nature  soever,  more  than  I  see  by 
their  actions."* 

In  the  truly  regal  halls  of  Roland  Castle,  and 
in  the  stately  ceremonies  of  the  court,  Charles  had 
recovered  his  spirit  and  his  hopes,  which  now 
rested  not  merely  on  the  coming  of  troops  from 
Ireland  and  troops  from  the  continent,  but  also  on 
the  wonderful  successes  of  the  Marquess  of  Mon- 
trose. That  daring  adventurer,  whose  new-born 
loyalty  was  kept  in  life  and  heat  by  a  deadly 
hatred  of  the  covenanting  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
perhaps  also  by  some  yearning  after  that  noble- 
man's honours  and  estates,  had  penetrated  into 
Scotland  early  in  1644,  and  had  taken  Dumfries ; 
but  finding  that  he  could  not  keep  his  ground,  and 
that  his  friend  Antrim  was  not  arriving  from  Ire- 
land with  his  promised  levies,  he  soon  fled  back 
into  England.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
he  recrossed  the  border  in  disguise,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  Highlands  until  the  appearance  of  about 
1200  Irish,  whom  Antrim  had  sent  over.  These 
wild,  undisciplined,  ill-armed  Irish  were  joined  by 
about  2000  Highlanders,  as  wild  and  as  badly 
armed  as  themselves ;  and  it  was  with  this  force 
that  Montrose  took  the  field  to  restore  Charles  to 
his  plenitude  of  power,  promising  that,  if  supplied 
with  only  500  horse,  he  would  soon  be  in  England 
with  20,000  men.  His  old  enemy  Argyle,  now 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  Lord  Elcho, 
marched  against  him  from  different  points,  and 
each  with  far  superior  forces.  But  Montrose  had 
a  wonderful  quickness  of  eye,  a  sort  of  instinct  for 
this  loose  kmd  of  warfare,  and  his  half- naked 
Highlanders  and  Irish  marched  and  counter- 
marched with  perplexing  rapidity.  He  surprised 
Elcho  at  Tippermuir,  in  Perthshire,  defeated  him 
thoroughly,  took  his  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
shortly  after  captured  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the 
Highlanders  plundered  the  citizens,  notwithstand- 
ing their  profession  of  affection  to  the  royal  cause 
— a  revolution  of  opinion  in  them,   it  must  be 
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allowed,  almMt  as  sndden  as  the  captare  of  their 
town.  But  the  Highlanders  got  rich  too  fast  for 
Montrose,  and  the  mass  of  them  now  left  his 
standard  to  return  with  the  hooty  they  had  made 
to  their  native  mountains  and  fastnesses,  and  few 
were  left  with  him  heyond  the  wild  Irish,  who 
could  not  retreat  because  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had 
burnt  the  shipping  which  brought  them  over. 
That  covenanting  nobleman  new  approached,  and, 
abandoning  PerUi  as  untenable,  Montrose  turned 
northward,  in  the  expectation  of  being  reinforced 
by  the  whole  clan  of  the  Gordons.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  had  taken  poet  at  the  bridge 
of  Dee  to  intercept  his  passage,  but  the  northern 
guerilla  crossed  at  a  ford  above,  fell  upon  their 
flank,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  before  him 
to  Aberdeen,  which  unfortunate  town  was  entered 
pell-mell  by  Highlanders,,  Irish,  and  flying  Cove- 
nanters, and  made  the  scene  of  slaughter,  pillage, 
and  abomination.  Four  years  before,  when  Aber- 
deen stood  for  the  king,  and  when  Montrose  was 
fighting  for  the  covenant,  he  had  committed  or 
permitted  equal  atrocities.  But  Argyle  still  fol- 
lowed, and,  after  two  or  three  days,  the  High- 
landers and  Irish  were  obliged  to  abandon  Aber- 
deen as  they  had  abandoned  Perth.  Montrose 
led  them  northward  to  the  Spey ;  but  he  found  the 
banks  of  that  river  guarded  against  him  by  men 
who  inclined  to  the  king,  but  who  remembered  his 
ill  doings  when  he  was  in  that  quarter  for  the 
covenant ;  and,  as  Argyle  still  pursued,  he  buried 
his  artillery  in  a  moras*,  and  hurriedly  ascended 
the  stream  by  its  right  bank,  till  he  reached  the 
forests  of  Strathspey  and  the  mountains  of  Ba* 
denoch.  From  those  rugged  heights  he  de- 
scended again  into  Athol,  dispatched  Macdonnel 
of  the  Isles  to  recall  the  Highlanders,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  coiraty  of  Forfar,  where  he  was  dis- 
appointed again  m  his  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  other  clans,  and  where  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who 
almost  surrounded  him  at  Fyvie  Castle.  He, 
however,  deluded  the  covenanters  with  skilful 
stratagems,  and  once  more  got  back  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Badenoch.  By  this  time  the  few  low- 
landers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  diat  had  followed 
him  were  completely  worn  out  by  these  incessant 
forced  marches  and  countermarches;  and,  taking 
an  unceremonious  farewell  of  him,  they  ran  away 
in  search  of  an  easier  life  or  service.  Argyle  and 
his  Covenanters,  not  less  fatigued,  retired  into 
"winter  quarters.  •  The  earl  himself  withdrew  to 
his  castle  of  Ipverory,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne, 
"  where  he  hived  huntelf  securely,  supposing  no 
enemy  to  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  him— 
for  he  could  never  before  be  brought  to  believe 
that  an  army  could  get  into  Argyleshire,  though 
on  foot,  and  though  m  the  midst  of  summer" — 
and  now  it  was  the  dead  of  winter,  aud  the  mighty 
barrier  of  mountains  was  covered  with  deep  snow. 
But  when  he  suspected  nothing  less,  the  trembling 
cowherds  came  down  from  the  hills,  and  told  Argyle 
the  enemy  was  vritfain  two  miles  of  bim.    And 


this  was  no  false  alarm,  for  Montrose,  reinforced 
by  clans  of  highlandm,  had  braved  the  winter 
snows  and  the  mountain  storms,  and,  crossing  moor 
and  morass,  burning  and  destroying  as  he  went, 
had  got  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old 
castle  of  Inverary  stood.  As  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
had  put  a  price  upon  the  marquess's  head,  and  aa 
Montrose  was  a  man  not  likely  to  forget  such  a 
compliment,  he  for  a  moment,  though  no  coward, 
as  the  royalists  have  absurdly  represented  him, 
trembled  for  his  own  head,  and  he  only  saved  him- 
self by  leaping  into  a  fishing-boat  and  pushing 
across  the  loch.  Then  Montrose,  dividing  his 
army  into  three  irregular  columns,  ranged  over  the 
whole  country  of  Argyle,  and  laid  it  utterly  waste. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  clansmen  of  the  fugi- 
tive earl — slight  mercy  to  any  of  the  clans  that 
had  friendship  or  alliance  with  him.  "  As  many 
as  they  found  in  arms,  or  going  to  the  rendezvous 
to  join  the  earl,  they  slew,  and  Uiey  spared  no  man 
fit  for  war,  and  so  destroyed,  or  iove  out  of  the 
country,  or  into  holes  unknown,  all  the  service, 
and  fired  the  villages  and  cottages,  and  drove 
away  and  destroyed  all  their  cattle;  and  these 
things  lasted  from  the  13th  of  December,  1644,  to 
the  end  of  January  following."  Then,  departing 
out  of  Argyleshire,  Montrose  led  his  Irish  and 
his  Highlanders  through  Lorn,  Glencoe,  and  Aber, 
to  Loch  Ness,  in  order  to  encounter  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  a  nobleman  very  powerful  in  those  parts, 
who  had  collected  the  garrison  of  Inuemess,  with 
the  strength  of  Murray,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness,  and  the  great  clan  of  the  Frasers ;  but, 
learning  that  Ar^le  had  gathered  forces  out  of  the 
lowlands,  and  jomed  to  them  such  highlanders  as 
yet  adhered  to  him,  and  had  reached  Innerloch,  an 
old  castle  upon  the  bank  of  Lochaber,  he  thought 
fit  to  fight  him  first,  and  so,  passmg  by  a  private, 
unusual  way,  straight  over  the  Lochaber  lulls^  he 
again  came  upon  him  unawares.  It  was  night, 
but  Argyle  had  time  to  arrange  his  forces,  and  all 
that  night  both  sides  stood  to  their  arms,  making 
frequent  sallies  and  skirmishes  by  moonlight.  On 
the  morrow,  being  Candlemas-day,  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1645,  the  battle  fairly  began,  and  the 
grime  of  the  Campbells  charged  very  bravely ; 
ut  when  it  came  to  dint  of  sword  they  could  not 
stand,  but  retreated  in  disorder,  and  the  Mon- 
trosians  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  for 
several  miles ;  "  so  that  it  was  reckoned  there 
were  near  1500  of  them  slain;  amongst  whom 
were  many  gentlemen  of  the  Campbells,  chief  per- 
sons of  that  clan,  and  of  good  account  in  their 
country,  who,  making  as  much  resistance  aa  they 
were  able,  received  death  answerable  to  their 
names,  in  campo  belli."*  Rushworth  says,  that 
"  t<  wot  iaid  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  before 
withdrawn ;"  and  according  to  several  authorities, 
he  looked  on  from  a  boat  on  the  neighbouring  loch  ; 
but  this  story  is  scarcely  credible,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  clan  made  a  galhmt  reaiatance  before  they 
*  Kndiwarlb. 
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9ed.  After  his  yietorr,  Montrose  was  joined  by 
the  Gordons  and  by  other  dons  of  less  note.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  about  midnight,  he  set  out  from 
Dunkeld,  dien  his  head-quarters,  and  marched 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  was  at  Dundee  by 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  summoning  that  iU- 
foitified  town.  The  townspeople,  knowing  that  a 
considerable  force  was  near  at  hand  to  relieve 
them,  made  the  best  defence  they  onild,  but  Mon- 
trose burst  into  the  place.  His  wild  troops,  how- 
veer,  had  scarcely  begun  to  plunder,  when  he  was 
warned  that  the  CoTenanten  were  at  hand;  and 
thereupon  he  ordered  an  instant  retreat,  'triiich 
was  not  submitted  to  without  difficulty,  "  the  men 
being  unwilling  to  part  from  that  booty,  and  espe- 
cially the  strong  drink  they  there  met  with."  in 
fact,  the  enem^  were  almost  within  musket-shot 
when  he  got  his  marauders  into  marching  order; 
but  though  vigorously  pursued,  he  got  them  off, 
and  again  made  his  escape  to  the  mountains. 
For  threescore  miles  together  he  had  been  either 
in  fight  or  upon  a  forced  march  without  ptorisiona 
or  any  refreshment,  and  betnreen  this  pursuit  and 
the  storming  of  Dundee  he  had  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  his  small  army.  It  was  difficult  to 
know  where  to  expect  this  erratic  comet,  whose 
baneful  light  was  the  ounmii^  star  of  hope  to 
Charles  and  the  royalists.  His  next  appearance 
was  at  Aldem,  a  village  near  Naime,  where  there 
was  a  kind  of  drawn  game ;  and  a  bloody  game  it 
was,  for  2000  men,  highlanders  and  Irish — ^we 
can  hardly  call  them  royalists — and  covenanters 
and  parliamentarians,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  Mdj,  a  little  moi« 
than  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Mon- 
trose claimed  the  victory,  and  it  was  reported  as 
an  important  one  to  Charles,  whose  spirits  were 
greatly  revived  thereby.  The  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland  drew  up  a  humble  remon- 
strance to  the  king;  but  though  this  document 
was  not  presented  until  more  than  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  it  produced  no  effect  on  the 
royal  mind,  nor  moved  Charles  a  hair's  breadth 
from  hb  wild  hopes  of  still  recovering  everything 
by  means  of  the  broad  sword  of  Montrose.  The 
general  assembly,  after  protesting  their  loyalty  and 
praying  to  God  that  he  and  his  |>osterity  might 
loi^  and  prosperously  reign  over  his  andent  and 
native  kingdom,  and  over  his  other  dominions, 
told  Chsrles  that  the  patience  of  the  Scots  was  like 
a  cart  pressed  down  with  sheaves  and  ready  to 
break.  "  Our  country,"  said  they,  "  is  now  in- 
£ested,  the  blood  of  cuvers  of  our  brethren  spilt, 
and  other  acts  of  most  barbarous  and  horrid  cruelty 
exercised  by  the  cursed  crew  of  the  Irish  rebels 
and  their  accomplices,  under  the  conduct  of  such 
aa  have  commission  and  warrant  from  your  ma- 
jesty." The  pen  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  had 
lost  none  of  its  old  power  and  sharpness ;  indeed, 
their  style  had  manifestly  improved  in  freedom 
and  boldness  with  the  depressed  fortunes  of  the 
party  at  whom  they  dischaiged  their  eloquence. 
They  thus   told   Cbarlea   what  they  considered 
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to  be  his  moat  eryiag  ofienees : — **  We  nake 
bold  to  warn  your  majesty,  that  the  guilt  whidi 
cleaveth  imst  to  your  throne  is  such,  as  (whatso- 
ever flattering  preachers  or  unfaithful  counsellors 
may  say  to  the  contrary)  if  not  timely  repented,* 
cannot  but  involve  yourself  and  your  posterity 
under  the  wrath  of  the  everlasting  Ood ;  for  your 
being  guilty  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  your  mi^esty's  best  subjects;  for 
your  permitting  the  mass  and  other  idolatry  boUi 
m  your  own  family  and  in  your  dominions;  for 
your  authorising  by  the  Book  of  Sports  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day;  for  your  not  punish- 
ing of  public  scandals,  and  much  profiuimesa  ixt 
and  about  your  court;  for  shutting  of  your  ears 
from  the  humble  and  just  desires  of  your  finithfiil 
subjects ;  for  your  complying  too  much  with  the 
popish  party  many  ways,  and  namely  by  con- 
cluding the  cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland,  and 
your  embracing  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  not 
set  God  nor  your  good  before  their  eyes ;  for  your 
resisting  and  opposing  this  cause,  which  so  much 
concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  your  own  honour  and 
happiness,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  king- 
doms; and  for  what  other  causes  your  majesty 
is  conscious,  and  may  best  judge  and  search  your 
own  conscience;  nor  would  we  have  mentiimed 
any  particulars,  if  they  had  not  been  puUiciy 
known.  For  all  which  it  is  high  time  for  your 
majesty  to  fall  down  at  the  footstool  of  the  king  of 
glory,  to  acknowledge  youi  offences,  to  mpent 
timely,  to  make  your  peace  with  God  thiongb 
Jesus  Christ  (whose  bkod  it  able  to  wash  away 
your  great  sins),  and  to  be  no  longer  tmwilling  that 
the  son  of  Gkxl  reign  over  you  and  your  kingdoms 
in  his  pure  ordinance  of  church  government  and 
worship." 

The  king  had  searcely  received  thiv  letter,  when 
Montrose  gained  another  victory.  The  Cove- 
nanters had  been  pursuing  him  with  far  superior 
numbers  under  Baillie  and  Urry,  who  committed 
the  folly  of  dividing  their  forces  and  following  him 
into  the  mountains.  On  repassing  the  Don,  they 
were  encountered  on  the  2nd  of  July  at  Alford, 
Montrose  having  doubled  upon  them,  and  con- 
cealed his  reserve  behind  an  eminence.  The  re* 
suit,  was,  that  the  Highlanders  a»d  the  Irish 
charged  with  their  usual  fiiry,  broke  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  drove  them  befiae  them. 

The  southern  march  of  the  Scottish  army  io 
England  under  Leven  was  not  so  rapid  as-  had 
been  expected.  Historians  have  accused  them  of 
lukewormness  and  disaffection  to  the  English 
Commons,  overlooking  the  important  fact  that^ 
from  the  brilliant  successes  of  Montrose,  this  Scot- 
tish army  must  have  felt  that  their  presence  might 
be  required  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
Leven,  however,  after  reducing  and  garriscHiing 
the  important  city  of  Carlisle,  detached  part  of  his 
forces  into  Lancashire,  to  assist  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton ;  "  but  the  gross  of  his  army  hovered  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  advancing  southward,  and  tome- 
times  retreating,  as  beii^,  'tia  likely,  apprehenaire 
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of  the  king's  breaking  northwards  to  join  with 
Montrose."    But,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  Scots 
advanced  to  Nottingham ;  by  the  2nd  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  Montrose  gained  the  battle  of  Alford, 
they  were    at    Melton    Mowbray,  whence  they 
pushed  forward  by  Tam worth  and  Birmingham 
into  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  efiectually 
preventing  the  royalists   from  making  any  new 
levies  in  those  parts.    On  the.  22nd  of  July  they 
took  by  storm  Canon-Froom,  a  garrison  of  the 
king's,  about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Wor- 
cester and  Hereford.    At  this  crisis  Charles,  by 
means  of  Sir  William  Fleming,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man that  adhered  to  him,  tampered  with  the  Earl 
of  Leven  (old  Leslie),  and  with  the  Earl  of  Calen- 
dar, who  was  Fleming's  uncle.    Leven  told  Fleming 
to  follow  the  straight  and  public  way,  applying 
himself  to  the  parliaments  and  committees  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  not  making  his  secret  address  to 
him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Calendar,  after  rating  his 
nephew  for  his  disaffection  to  the  good  cause,  and 
for  his  want  of  judgment  and  discretion,  referred 
him  in  the  same  manner  to  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  or  their  committees.     Leven  com- 
municated the  correspondence  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  voted  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a 
jewel  worth  500/.     On  the  30th  of  July  the  Scots 
sat  down  before  the  strong  or  well-defended  walls 
of  Hereford.    This  pressed  close  upon  the  king, 
who  was  collecting  recruits  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan.     Charles  was  thus 
driven  into  action,  and  he  moved  from  Cardiff  with 
3000  horse  in  good  condition,  and  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  newly  levied  infantry  that  were  worth 
little  or  nothing.     Nearly  all  his  officers  were  in- 
volved in  fierce  quarrels  with  one  another,  dis- 
puting for  posts  and  pre-eminences  when  their 
very  existence  as  an  army  was  compromised.     At 
first  the  king  fancied  he  could  raise  the  siege  of 
Hereford,    and    he    showed    his    well-appointed 
columns  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he 
was  presently  obliged  to  renounce  this  project  as 
hopeless,  and  to  dismiss  all  his  foot.     He  then 
resolved  with  his  cavalry  alone  to  open  his  way 
to  the  Scottish  borders,  where  it  is  quite  certain 
he  had  concerted  a  meeting  and  junction  with 
Montrose.    The  brave  Sir  Marmaduke  Ijangdale 
devised  and  guided  the  march,  and  the  cavalry 
swept  across  the  country  from  the  Wye  to  the  Trent, 
and  from  the  Trent  to  the  Don,  without  opposition, 
and  with  flattering  success  in  the  way  of  picking 
up  partisans  and  reinforcements,  the  Ititter  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  garrisons  that  had  surrendered  to 
the  parliament,  and  been  dismissed.     But  by  the 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Sir  David  Leslie,  with 
nearly  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
England,  was  now  in  full  pursuit,  and  Poyntz  and 
RoBsiter,  who  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
the  north,  were  advancing  in  another  direction. 
Charles,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Doncaster,  halted, 
wavered,  and  then  turned  back,  giving  up  his  b&ld 
plan  of  getting  to  Scotland,  and  only  hoping  to  be 
able  to  regam  his  strong  quarters  in  the  south  at 


Oxford.    As  Sir  David  Leslie  had  a  double  olject 
— ^that  is,  to  prevent  the  king's  reaching  Scotland, 
and  to  check  the  successes  of  Montrose  there,— 
and  as  the  latter  was  now  the  more  important  ope- 
ration, he  did  not  turn  to  pursue  Charles,  bnt  rode 
forward  towards  the  borders.    Thus  unmolested  in 
his  rear,  the  king  fell  back  upon  Newark.     There 
he  conceived  that,  by  rapid  marches,  he  might 
take  the  associated  counties  in  the  east,  the  coun- 
try of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  had  done  so  much 
against  him,  by  surprise,  and  scatter  their  unaided 
foot  levies.     Proceeding  by  Stamford,  he  rushed 
into  Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire,  ravaging  the 
whole  open  country,  and  taking  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ingdon by  assault  on  the  24di  of  August     He 
gave  Cambridge  several  alarms,  but  then  drew  off 
and  went  to  Wobum,  his  flying  squadrons  of  horse 
spreading  in  different  detachments  through  Bed- 
fordshire and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  some  of 
them  approaching  the  town  of  St.  Albans.    From 
Wobum  he  went  to  Dunstable,  and  then  crossing 
Buckinghamshire,  he  got  to  Oxford  on  the  28th  of 
August,  where   the  day  before  the  melancholic 
Lord  Keeper  Littleton  had  departed    this   life. 
"  In  this  sudden  and  imexpected  march,  his  ma- 
jesty's horse  got  great  booty  out  of  those  countries 
adhering  to  the  parliament,  through  which  tihey 
had  passed,  especially  at  Huntingdon."    Bnt  at 
Oxford,  or  a  short  time  before  he  got  there,  Charles 
was  greeted  with  intelligence  from  Scotland,  far 
more  valuable  to  him  uian  the  plunder  of  hia 
burghers  and  peasants  of  England.    Montrose, 
after  threatening  Perth,  where  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment was  sitting,  resolved  to  penetrate  farther 
into  the  south  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured,  and, 
crossing  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  he  di- 
rected his  march  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
separates  the  Frith  of  Forth  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  which  equally  opened  to  him  the  roeda 
to  Edinburgh  and  to  Glasgow.    Baillie  and  the 
Covenanters  came  up  with  him  on  the  1 9th  of    ' 
August  at  Kilsyth,  a  village  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
wall,  and  not  fer  from  Stirling,  but  they  were  de- 
feated and  slaughtered  in  heaps,  no  quarter  being 
given.     It  is  said  that  from  5000  to  6000  men, 
including  nearly  the  entire  number  of  Baillie's  in- 
fantry, were  killed  on  the  field  or  butchered  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  Covenanters  lost  all  their  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition.   The  Earl  of  Ai^le  and  the 
chief  nobles  of  that  party  fled  by  sea  to  England, 
the  city  of  Glasgow  opened  its  gates  to  the  blood- 
red  conqueror,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
immediately  liberated  all  their  royalist  prisoners  or 
friends  of  Montrose,  and  sent  delegates  with  them, 
beseeching  his  favour  or  mercy  to  the  city,  and 
promising  all    obedience    to    the    king — **  upon 
which,  and  because  the  plague  was  then  very  rife 
in  Edinburgh,  he  forbore  marching  thither  with 
his  army."    The  liberated  prisoners  and  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  nobility  joined  MontroBe, 
and  accepted  commissions  in  the  name  of  Charles 
to  raise  and  command  Scottish  troops;   and  if 
Charles  had  persevered  and   succeeded  in    his 
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much  northward, — ^if  he  had  joined  Montn»e,  as 
he  pouibly  might  have  done  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Kilsyth, — hig  chance,  at  least  in  Scot- 
land, would  have  been  wonderfully  improved. 
But  still  it  wag  but  a  chance,  and  all  that  could 
have  hi^ypened  even  in  that  case  would  have  been 
the  prolonging  of  the  war  for  one  or  two  campaigns 
mm ;  for  whatever  was  the  backsliding  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  or  the  timidity  of  some  of  the  great 
(owns,  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  unbroken,  the 
Corenanters  were  as  resolute  as  ever  to  maintain 
their  solemn  bond,  and  the  lowlanders,  almost  to  a 
man,  were  infuriated  at  the  atrocities  committed 
I^  the  wild  hordes  firom  the  highlands  and  from 
Ireland.  And  then  in  England  all  opposition  was 
ialliDg  prostrate  before  the  energies  of  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax,  and,  if  needful,  a  victorious  and  most 
highly  disciplined  army  of  20,000  enthusiastic 
Eoglighmen  would  have  crossed  the  borders  within 
a  month.  Bat  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  scoured 
back  to  Oxford,  and  David  Leslie  alone,  as  we 
ihall  see,  was  sufiScient  to  crush  Montrose,  and 
render  nugatory  all  his  brilliant  victories  and  the 
still  more  brilUant  prospects  they  had  opened  to 
the  king  and  to  the  queen,  who,  in  her  enthusiasm, 
looked  upon  the  brave  and  adroit  adventurer  as  a 
deni-god  or  a  saviour.  In  fact,  immediately  after 
hig  great  victory,  Montrose  was  brought  to  a  pause, 
for  most  of  the  highland  tribes  that  followed  him 
letnraed  to  their  mountains  to  secure  their  plunder, 
while  some  of  their  chiefs  were  wholly  uieoated 
from  the  cause  by  jealousies  and  dissensions ;  and 
though  he  had  overrun  the  country  in  a  desultory 
war,  die  success  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  its 
nddenness  and  rapidity,  he  had  acquired  no  forti- 
fied place,  nor  established  any  clurable  foundation 
in  the  lowlands,  where  his  authority  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  ground  he  actually  occupied 
with  his  troops.  He  hanged  a  few  incendiaries  at 
Glasgow;  and  then,  as  king's  lieutenant  or  vice- 
roy, summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  that 
ci^  in  the  month  of  October,  and  rashly  advanced 
touthward,  expecting  to  meet  at  least  a  rein- 
fateaaeat  of  cavalry  from  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  David  Leslie,  with  his  horse,  had  got  to 
Gladgmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  his  design  originally 
being  to  throw  himself  between  Montrose  and  the 
F«nb;  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  abandoning  the 
aege  of  Hereford  was  falling  back  towards  the 
borders  with  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army. 
The  king  left  Oxford  on  the  31st  of  August,  arid 
went  to  Hereford,  which  city  he  entered  in  triumph. 
He  then  proposed  to  cross  the  Severn  to  the  assist- 
aace  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  besieged  in 
Bristol  by  Fairfax ;  but  he  loitered  and  lost  time- 
vent  again  to  the  splendid  casde  of  Ragland,  and 
there  received  news  that  his  nephew  had  surren- 
dered Bristol  on  the  11th  of  Septanber.  Charles, 
io  the  anguish  of  bis  heart  and  the  bitterness  of 
his  diaappointinent — for  Rupert  had  assured  him 
that  he  could  keep  Bristol  for  four  months,  and 
be  had  hardly  kept  it  four  days — heaped  reproaches 
spm  hia  nephew,  and  even  suspected  him   of 


treachery,  being  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Lord 
Digby,  the  dewJly  enemy  of  Rupert.  He  sent  the 
prince  an  order  to  resign  all  his  commissions  and 
quit  the  country,  and  he  ordered  hia  arrest  in  case 
Rupert  should  be  troublesome.  Still  believing 
Montrose  to  be  master  of  all  Scotland,  Charles 
once  more  resolved  to  march  into  the  norUi.  Start- 
ing from  Hereford,  he  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  hoping  to  avoid,  by  this  cotirse,  any  inter- 
ruption from  the  enemy,  and  to  relieve  Chester, 
the  only  port  by  which  he  could  now  maintain  his 
communications  with  Ireland.*  He  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chester  without  any  reverse, 
but  the  parliamentarians  had  taken  the  suburbs  of 
that  city ;  Poyntz,  vrith  another  division,  was  ad- 
vancing by  a  different  road,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  the  royalists,  on  Rowton  Heath,  found 
themselves  between  two  fires,  being  charged  on 
one  side  by  the  troops  that  had  taken  the  suburbs, 
and  on  the  other  by  Poyntz.  The  result,  af^er 
several  remarkable  vicissitudes,  was,  the  complete 
defeat  of  Charles,  who  had  600  troopers  slain,  and 
lost  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners.  With  less 
than  half  his  horse  (he  had  no  foot  with  him)  he 
retreated  to  Denbigh,  where  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  game  was  up  with  Montrose. 

David  Leshe,  when  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, was  informed  that  Montrose  was  advancing 
to  the  south-west,  his  movements  apparently  being 
in  concert  with  those  of  Charles,  who  was  ad- 
vancing, on  his  part,  by  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Covenai^r  thereupon,  with  all  the 
Scottish  horse,  quitted  the  shores  of  the  Forth  and 
marched  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  Solway 
Frith.  He  came  up  with  the  royalists  in  Selkirk 
forest,  and  thia  time  Montroge,  who  had  so  often 
surprised  his  adversaries,  was  himself  taken  by 
surprise  and  thoroughly  beaten  near  the  village  of 
Philiphaugh.  The  light-heeled  partisan  escaped 
and  got  back  to  the  Highlands,  but  his  army  Was 
utterly  annihilated,  and  many  of  his  friends  who 
had  not  fallen  in  battle  were  executed  by  the 
Covenanters,  who  retaliated  the  dreadful  barba- 
rities which  had  been  committed. 

The  person  now  in  greatest  credit  and  favour 
with  the  unfortunate  king  was  the  whimsical, 
wrong-headed  Lord  Digby,  who  had  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  nearly  every  other  man  about  the 
court  or  camp.  Immediately  ailer  the  affair  at 
Chester,  and  before  it  was  Imown  that  the  Cove- 
nanters had  gained  the  great  victory  of  Philip- 
haugh, "the  Lord  Digby,  finding  in  how  ill  a 
posture  the  king's  affairs  were,  and  how  ungrate- 
ful he  himself  was  unto  the  soldiery,  entered  upon 
a  romantic  design  with  a  small  body  of  horse  to 
march  into  Scotland  to  the  assistance  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose,  that  most  brave  loyal  Scot,  who  to 
admiration  did  defeat  so  many  of  the  Scots  rebels 
and  clear  so  much  of  the  country,  that,  like 
Elijah's  discovery  of  the  true  church,  where  the 
prophet  thought  that  there  were  scarce  any  true 

•  Acondiog  to  RuihworUi,  ha  every  niinata  expected  the  ludiog 
at  Chetiei  of  roieee  bom  ItelaikU 
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worahippert  bdt  hitauelf,  then  were  found  7000 
Imeet  or  lojral  fiutfaAiI  in  Scotland  who  had  never 
bowed  unto  Baal,  which  I  set  down  fat  the  honour 
of  that  nation ;  and  had  his  majesty's  affairs  been 
prosperous  in  England,  such  a  sunshine  would 
nave  discovered  a  great  many  more  such  worthy 
persons,  who  for  a  time  lay  as  so  many  undiscem- 
ible  atoms  in  that  northern  air.  But  the  Lord 
Digby's  design  (though  he  did,  perchance,  as 
much  as  any  man  CouldJ  have  done)  evaporated ; 
for  he  is  beaten  at  his  entrance  into  Yorkshire, 
and,  before  he  got  to  Carlisle,  defeated,  and  so 
foTMd  to  ship  himself  for  Ireland  instead  of  Scot* 
land."*  Digby,  who  had  always  been  unfor- 
ttmate  in  letter-writing,  lost  his  portfolio,  which 
was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  being  published  bv 
the  parliament,  administered  afterwards  mucn 
occasion  of  dkcourscf  The  principal  '^papers 
were  letter*  from  GofF,  a  secret  agent  in  Holland, 
to  tiie  Lord  Jermyn,  who  was  living  in  the  very 
closest  intimacy  with  Chsries's  wife  at  Paris,  and 
which  letters  related  to  a  project  for  a  match 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  thereby  to  engage 
the  United  Provinces  to  espouse  the  king's  interests, 
— letters  from  Ireland  concerning  secret  negotia- 
tions between  the  queen  and  Fitawilliams,  an 
Irishman  who  "propounded"  to  bring  over 
10,000  men, — ^letters  from  the  Lord  Jermyn  at 
Paris  ta  the  Lord  Digby  himself,  touehing  a  treaty 
for  bringing  over  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  with  an 
army  to  the  king's  assistance,  todehing  aids  to  be 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  Prince  of 
Courland,  and /Ae  f>op«.  Among  these  letters  was 
one  dated  June  the-  9th,  1645,  which  mentioned 
that  his  lordship's  relative.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
bad  arrived  at  Rome  and  had  had  audience  of  the 
pope,  who  had  given-  him  the  best  reception  and 
the  fairest  promises  in  general  that  could  be 
wished ;  and  it  was  stated  in  this  epistle  that  if 
Sir  Kenelm  could  be  relied  upon,  there  were  good 
hopes  of  getting  money  there.  There  was  also  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  Lord  Digby  himself 
to  my  Lord  Jermyn,  and  dated  the  27th  day  of 
August,  only  a  few  days  before  the  seizure  was 
made.  Digby  told  his  friend  that  he  thought,  of 
all  their  plans,  those  of  getting  troops  from  Den* 

*  Sir  Philip  Wanrkk.  Tbii  wry  daolded  KnalUt,  who.  on  Uia 
whole,  unterta'med  a  gr«iit  Mdmtratlon  of  Dizby,  thai  concludea  his 
aocount  of  that  MccDtrio  nobleiBaD'i  life  and  adTeiitiires  t— "  After- 
uaids  ha  followed  hispnsent  m^esty  (Charlei  11.)  bayood  rea. 
where,  both  amonii  the  French  and  Hpanlfh  mlnlsterl,  he  gi>t  ipeeiiilT 
great  credit ;  but.  hfian  tuMr-raftoed,  held  it  nut  long.  He  afiactecl 
aatrolojfy,  which  I  take  to  he  fatal  to  mo,t  that  do  to,  for  it  too  often 
drnwi  them  olT  fVom  duty  by  mppoaing  their  deatlny  inevitable,  and 
brinK*  tltfm  into  tlia  condition  of  necesiary  animali,  who  wtra 
create<l  to  1w  vuluotar^  agent*.  But  hii  skill  In  thii  art  Ihiled  bim 
likewtae,  for  it  made  him  despond  of  his  present  mi^esty's  return  at  a 
time  when  he  waa  near  hi«  restitution ;  and  so,  changing  l>ia  religion 
in  compliance  with  Don  John  of  Austria,  he  incapaeitaled  himself 
for  that  pnbHo  •mploynwM  of  oBc*  of  Heentanr  of  Slate,  wbk:h  for- 
merly he  bud  held,  and  certainly  would  have  had  again.  He  held  to 
the  old  disttnctloa  betwixt  the  ehoreh  of  Roma  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  aotitling  hlmaelf  tp  the  AnL  Bat  though  he  Iiad  formerly 
writlro  Ti-ry  learnedly  and  solidly  in  maintenance  of  unr  religion  to 
bto  kinsman.  Sir  Kenelm  Digtnr,  y^  after  his  change,  he  never 
aaswerad  bis  imn  p^laniieks.  And  1  haanl  fiom  Umwo  tWt  w«ra 
often  with  him  In  his  last  sickness  that  It  waa  not  pereeiTed  that  ha 
had  aiiher  piiaat  of  that  creed  or  of  onra  to  adminialar  to  him;  yet  h* 
was  observed  to  b*  very  devout  and  beqiunt  is  fnjm", 

X  Clsrendon. 


mark  and  money  ttam  Rettie  were  the  most  pro- 
bable,— that  the  business  in  Ireland  was  very 
backward  and  sadly  involved,  the  Irish  Catholics 
demanding  too  vuxch  from  his  majesty,  such  as 
the  granting  unto  them  the  Protestant  churches  in 
such  parishes  where  the  number  of  the  Catholics 
was  greater,  that  is,  in  effect,  all  through  Ireland. 
•'And  whereas,"  continues  Digby  to  Henrietta 
Maria's  lover,  "  you  write  that  perhaps  my  Lord 
of  Onnond  is  not  the  fit  person  to  conclude  that 
business,  but  that  the  management  of  it  should  be 
remitted  to  the  queen,-!  am  much  afraid  that  the 
expectation  of  that  in  the  Irish  hath  much  retarded 
the  hoped-for  issue  of  the  treaty.  But  (God  be 
thanked)  we  received  men;  now  the  certain  news 
is,  that  the  peace  there  is  concluded,  and  that  an 
express  from  my  Lord  of  Ormond  is  upon  his  way 
from  Chester  with  all  the  particulars.  The  utmost 
extent  of  my  Lord  of  Ormond's  power  to  grant 
was  the  suspension  of  Poining's  Act  as  to  the 
passing  of  such  bills  as  should  be  first  agreed  on ; 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  allowing  the 
Papists  some  chapels  in  private  places  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  you  may  not  take 
notice  that  he  had  so  large  a  power,  for  happily  he 
may  have  obtained  a  peace  upon  a  better  bargain. 
Thus  much  for  that  business."  Digby  proceeij^f  I 
to  tell  Lord  Jermyn  that  his  majesty  approved  sS 
the  course  proposed  by  him  for  obtaining  aids 
from  Denmark  j  "  but  above  all  things,"  said  he, 
"let  the  matter  of  money  be  laboured  in,  for  with- 
out some  competent  stock  of  that  ^inst  the  next 
spring,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to  have  a 
resource  again."  He  (Lord  Digby)  thought  that 
the  king  might  be  safe  at  Oxford  till  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  and  then  the  season  would  prevent  diat 
place  from  being  in  danger  by  siege.  He  could 
tell  his  dearest  friend,  by  way  of  prediction,  that, 
desperate  as  the  cause  seemed,  having  got  thua 
far  in  the  year,  they  would  be  safe  till  the  next, 
and  then  probably  by  help  from  Denmark  and 
Ireland,  and  monies  from  France  and  other  quar- 
ters, they  might  have  a  fresh  and  hopeful  cam- 
paign in  the  spring.  These  hopes,  he  said,  the 
state  of  affairs  would  bear,  if  the  humours  of  the 
royalists  would  only  bear  the  patience.  "  But, 
alas!  my  lord,"  continued  Digby,  "we  must  not 
expect  it,  there  is  such  a  universal  weariness  of 
the  war,  despair  of  a  possibility  for  the  king  to 
recover,  and  so  much  of  private  interests  grown 
from  these  upon  every  body,  that  I  protest  to  God 
I  do  not  know  four  persons  living,  besides  myself 
and  you,  that  have  not  already  given  clear  demon- 
strations that  they  will  purcha«e  their  own  and  (as 
they  flatter  themselves)  the  kingdom's  quiet  at  any 
price  to  the  king,  to  the  church,  to  the  faithfullest 
of  his  party.  And,  to  deal  freely  with  you,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  in  the  king's  power  to  hinder 
himself  from  being  forced  to  accept  such  conditions 
as  the  rebels  will  give  him;  and  that  the  next 
news  you  will  hear  after  we  have  been  one  month 
at  Oxford  will  be,  that  I  and  those  few  others  who 
may  bt  thought  by  our  counsels  to  fortify  the  king 
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in  finnneM  to  his  principles  shall  be  forced  or 
torn  fyom  him,  and  you  viiW  find  the  prime  in* 
atrumenu  to  impose  the  necessity  upon  the  king 
of  submitting  to  what  they  and  most  of  the  king's 
party  at  Oxford  shall  think  fit.'>* 

Clarendon  says  that  by  one  blow  those  1500 
horse  which  raarohed  northward  in  search  of 
Montrose  were  brought  to  nothing,  and  the  general- 
ship of  the  Lord  Digby  (of  which  the  historian  did 
not  think  highly)  waa  bought  to  an  end.  In 
&cty  that  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  all  cam- 
paigning or  fighting  in  the  open  field,  though  there 
still  remained  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  siege  and 
blockade.  For  several  days  Charles,  after  the 
affair  at  Chester,  lay  at  Denbigh  uncertain  what  to 
do,  and  distracted  by  the  conflicting  projects  and 
opinions  of  his  officers,  now  fearfully  reduced  in 
number.  At  one  moment  he  thought  of  wintering 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  an  opportune  place  for 
receiving  succours  from  Ireland,  and  deemed  very 
defensible :  but  he  gave  up  this  project  for  a  march 
upon  Worcester ;  and  this  march  he  abandoned  at 
the  instigation  of  Digby,  whom  at  one  time  he 
thought  of  accompanying  to  the  Scottish  border, 
for  a  movement  upon  the  Trent,  and  with  that 
object  he  brushed  across  the  country  and  got  to 
Newark.t  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  that  town. 
Prince  Rupert,  despising  his  orders,  came  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  ten  miles  short  of  Newark.  The 
king,  greatly  irritated,  commanded  him  to  stay 
where  he  was.  Rupert  proceeded  instantly  to 
Newark,  and  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  royalist 
governor  of  that  place,  and  Gerrard,  one  of  the 
king's  principal  officers,  heedless  of  the  king's 
commands  or  wishes,  went  out  with  an  escort  of  a 
■hundred  horse  to  meet  the  prince  and  do  him 
honour.  Without  being  announced,  and  followed 
by  a  numerous  retinue  all  in  arms,  Rupert  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  uncle,  telling  him  that  he 
was  come  to  give  an  account  of  his  surrender  of 
Bristol,  and  to  clear  himself  from  unjust  imputa- 
tions. Charles,  greatly  embarrassed,  scarcely 
answered  a  syllable.  It  was  supper-time:  the 
rest  withdrew  ;  but  Rupert  and  his  brother  Prince 
Maurice  remained.  During  the  meal  Charles 
diaoouTsed  with  Maurice,  but  said  not  a  word  to 
Rupert.  As  soon  as  the  supper  was  over,  the 
king  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber;  and  Rupert 
went  to  lodge  with  his  friend  .Willie,  the  governor 
of  Newark.  "  But  the  king,"  says  Clarendon, 
**  how  displeased  soever,  thought  it  necessary  to 
bear  what  Prince  Rupert  would  say,  that  he 
night  with  :.the  more  ease  provide  for  his  own 
escape  from  thence,  which  it  was  high  time  to 
make."  (For  Newark  was  no  longer  a  safe 
biding-place,  the  active  Poyntz  having  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  the  disafFection  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  insubordination  of  the 
royalist  troops  being  such  as  to  threaten  Charles 
with  capture  or  surrender.)    Accordingly,  on  Uie 
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morrow,  he  allowed  Rupert,  who  pleaded  how  im* 
possible  it  was  to  defend  the  fort  of  Bristol  after 
the  line  was  entered,  to  make  his  defence  before  a 
species  of  court-martial ;  and,  after  a  day  or  two'a 
debate,  he  caused  a  short  declaration  to  be  drawn  up, 
"  by  which  the  prince  was  absolved  and  cleared 
from  any  disloy^ty  or  treason  in  the  rendering  of 
Bristol,  but  mt  of  indtMcreiion."  No  solicitation 
could  draw  more  than  this  from  the  king,  who 
evidently  from  this  moment  both  disliked  and  dis« 
trusted  his  nephew.  "  And  so,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  that  matter  was  settled  j  upon  which  the  king 
expected  the  prince  should  have  departed,  as 
hiniself  resolved  to  prosecute  the  means  for  his 
own  escape  vnihoiU  communieating  it  to  him.'* 
But  Rupert  remained  at  Newark  to  be  the  occasion 
of  firesh  disturbances  and  heart-burnings.  A  few 
days  after,  Charles,  who  had  resolved  to  begin  his 
march  on  the  Sunday  night,  (which  he  imparted 
to  none  but  two  or  three  of  the  neareat  trust,)  uid 
who  wanted  to  carry  the  governor.  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  away  with  him.  for  he  had  quarrelled  with 
all  the  royalists  in  the  neighbourhood,  privately 
called  that  officer  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  told 
him  of  his  own  design  to  be  gone  that  veryiiight, 
adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  him  (Willis) 
captain  of  his  horse-guards  in  the  place  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  lately  killed 
before  (Stester,  and  that  he  would  leave  the  Lord 
Bellasis  to  be  governor  of  Newark,  as  one  that,  from 
his  alliances  in  the  adjacent  counties  and  his  good 
estate  there,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  gentry. 
Perhaps  Willis  bad  learned  to  doubt  the  royal 
word — for  the  post  of  captain  of  the  horse-guards 
was  a  much  higher  one  than  that  of  governor  of 
Newark,  and  Charies,  upon  his  excusing  himself 
on  the  grounds  of  the  tuirrowness  of  his  fortune, 
which  could  not  maintain  him  in  that  high  em* 
ployment,  had  promised  to  take  care  and  provide 
for  his  support  At  all  events,  when  his  majesty 
went  out  of  his  chamber,  and  presently  to  church, 
the  governor  went  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and 
when  the  king  sat  down  to  dinner,  Willis  returned 
to  him  accompanied  by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince 
Maurice,  Gerrajrd,  and  about  twenty  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Willis,  apparently  with  little  ceremony, 
told  him  that  what  his  majesty  had  said  to  him  in 
private  that  morning  was  now  the  public  talk  of 
the  town,  and  very  much  to  his  dishonour :  Prince 
Rupert  rejoined,  that  Sir  Richard  Willis  was  to  be 
removed  from  his  government,  for  no  fault  that  he 
had  committed,  but  for  being  his  friend;  and 
Gerrard  added,  that  this  was  a  plot  of  the  Lord 
Digby,  who  was  a  traitor,  and  he  would  prove  him 
to  be  so.  Charles  rose  in  some  disorder  from  the 
dinner-table,  and  would  have  gone  into  his  bed- 
chamber, calling  the  governor  to  follow  him,  but 
Willis  answered  alou^that  he  had  received  a  pub- 
lic injury,  and  therefore  expected  a  public  satis- 
faction. Then  Charles  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  and  commanded  them  all  to  dmart  from  his 
presence,  and  to  come  no  more  into  it.  The  whole 
party  went  accordingly  end  sounded  to  horse,  in> 
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tending  presently  to  be  gone.  Even  in  this  manner 
did  his  own  oiScera,  his  own  nephews,  beard  the 
fallen  king,  and  brawl  in  his  presence,  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  second  only  to  the 
divine  presence.  Clarendon  seems  to  think  that, 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  being  so  very  loyal 
and  fiill  of  duty,  Charles  might  have  hanged  or 
shot  all  these  mutineers  together ;  but  the  assump- 
tion is  doubtful.  The  Lord  Bellasis,  however, 
took  the  command  of  Newark  as  governor,  and 
placed  guards  "  where  he  thought  it  reason  or 
needful."  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  carried 
to  the  king,  signed  by  his  two  nephews  and  about 
four-and-twenty  oflScers,  who  desired  that  Sir 
Richard  Willis  might  receive  a  trial  by  a  court  of 
war ;  and  if  that  court  found  him  faulty,  then  he 
might  be  dismissed.  And  they  told  Charles,  that 
if  diis  were  not  granted,  they  desired  passes  for 
themselves  and  for  as  many  horse  as  desired  to  go 
with  them ;  and,  in  the  end,  they  hoped  that  his 
majesty  would  not  look  upon  this  action  of  theirs 
as  a  mutiny.  To  this  last  clause  the  king  replied 
first,  saying  that  he  would. not  now  christen  it; 
but  that  it  certainly  looked  very  like  mutiny.  He 
told  them  that,  for  the  court-martial,  he  would  not 
make  that  a  judge  of  his  actions ;  but  for  the 
passes,  they  should  be  immediately  prepared  for 
as  many  as  desired  to  have  them.  A  night  was 
allowed  to  elapse,  but  the  king  relented  not,  nor  did 
Rupert,  who  ought,  indeed,  to  have  remembered 
that  his  uncle's  condition  "  was  properer  to  have 
begot  compassion  in  an  enemy,  than  to  have  raised 
neglect  in  so  near  a  kinsman  and  dependent"* 
On  the  following  morning  the  passes  were  sent, 
and  Rupert,  with  Sir  Richard  Willis  and  about 
200  horse,  turned  their  backs  upon  Newark,  and 
rode  to  Bel  voir  Castle,  whence  they  shortly  after 
sent  one  of  their  company  to  demand  from  the 
parliament  "  leave  and  passports  to  go  beyond 
the  seas."  The  Commons  readily  sent  them  the 
passes,  but  the  princes  did  not  yet  quit  England, 
where  Rupert  had  shed  torrents  of  blood.  They 
were  subsequently  reconciled  to  their  unde,  and 
shut  up  with  him  in  Oxford. 

These  broils,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  well- 
nigh  broken  the  design  the  king  had  for  his 
present  escape  from  Newark ;  which  was  not 
possible  to  be  executed  for  some  time,  Poyntz 
and  RoBsiter  drawing  every  day  nearer,  and 
believing  they  had  so  encompassed  him  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  get  out  of 
their  hands.  The  historian  adds,  that  "  nothing 
but  Providence  could  conduct  him  out  of  that 
labyrinth."  He  had  now  fixed  his  resolution  for 
Oxford,  and  sent  a  trusty  messenger  thither 
with  directions  that  the  horse  of  that  garrison 
should  be  ready,  upon  a  day  appointed,  between 
Banbury  and  Daventry.  Then,  upon  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  November,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
sent  a  gentleman  to  Belvoir  Castle,  to  learn  the 
true  state  ^of  the  rebels'  quarters,  and  to  advertise 
Sir  Gervas  Lucas,  the  governor  of  that  garrison, 
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of  his  majesty's  design  to  march  thither  that  night, 
with  orders  that  his  troop  and  glides  should  be 
ready  at  such  an  hour;  but  with  an  express 
charge,  that  he  should  not  acquaint  the  princes, 
or  any  of  their  company,  vrith  it.  That  gentle- 
man being  returned  with  very  particular  informa- 
tion, the  resolution  was  taken  to  march  that  very 
night,  but  not  published  till  an  hour  after  the 
shutting  the  ports.  Then  order  was  given,  that 
all  should  be  ready  in  the  market-place  at  ten  of 
the  clock;  and  by  that  time  the  horse  were  all 
there,  and  were  in  number  between  four  and  five 
hundred  of  the  guards  and  of  other  loose  regi- 
ments; they  were  all  there  put  in  order;  and 
every  man  was  placed  in  some  troop ;  which  done, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock,  they  began  to  march ; 
the  king  himself  in  the  head  of  his  own  troop 
marched  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  body."  Thus 
travelling  in  the  dead  of  night,  Charles  reached 
Belvoir  Castle  without  interruption  or  alarm ;  and 
there  Sir  Gervas  Lucas  was  ready  with  his  troop, 
and  with  good  guides,  who  all  attended  his  majesty 
till  the  break  of  day,  by  which  time  he  had  passed 
the  posts  and  quarters  he  most  feared.  But  he 
had  still  to  march  between  hostile  garrisons  and 
detachments ;  and,  therefore,  he  paus«l  not  to  rest, 
but  pressed  forwud  Jail  that  day.  As  he  passed 
near  Burleigh  upon  the  hill,  where  was  a  garrison 
of  the  parliament,  some  horse  sallied  out,  fell  upon 
his  rear,  and  took  and  killed  some  men,  who  had 
loitered  or  whose  horses  were  tired.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  says,  "  On  the  highway  the  captain-lieu- 
tenant, with  the  king's  own  troop,  one  Tuberville, 
a  good,  stout,  plain,  downright  soldierly  gentleman 
(under  whom  I  trooped  for  some  time),  was  forced 
with  a  party  of  his  men  to  engage  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  pmrsuit  of  the  king ;  and  in  this  engage- 
ment the  captain  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  some 
others  of  his  common  troopers."  Towards  even- 
ing the  king  was  so  weary,  that  he  was  even  com- 
pelied  to  rest  for  the  space  of  four  hours  in  a 
village  within  eight  miles  of  Northampton,  where 
the  parliamentarians  were  in  force.  At  ten  o'clock 
that  night  he  again  took  the  road,  and  by  noon 
the  following  day  he  got  to  Banbury,  where  the 
horse  firom  Oxford  received  him  and  conducted 
him  safely  to  their  garrison  that  evening ;  "  and 
so,"  says  Clarendon, "  he  finished  the  most  tedious 
and  grievous  march  that  ever  king  was  exercised 
in." 

Charles,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  could 
no  longer  find  security  even  in  Oxford.  Cromwell 
was  reducing  in  rapid  succession  all  the  garrisons 
that  still  held  out,  and  the  king  knew  that  he  and 
Fairfax  were  concerting  the  best  means  of  block- 
ading or  besi^ing  Oxford.  Charles's  council,  as 
the  Lord  Digby  had  predicted,  almost  instantly 
proposed  a  -  negotiation ;  because,  among  other 
powerful  reasons,  his  mt^es^  had  no  army  at  all, 
nor  any  forces  but  what  were  shut  up  in  garrisons, 
no  means  or  money  to  satisfy  his  ofBcers,  or  to 
supply  or  pay  his  garrisons,  except  the  contribu- 
tions of  the^  country,  which  was  wasted  by  the 
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(oldiers  of  both  tides ;  bo  that  "  the  people  were 
ready  every  day  to  rise  against  his  garrisons,  as 
being  no  longer  able  to  undergo  the  heavy  pres- 
sures which  the  necessities  of  bis  majesty's  sol- 
dien  and  the  avarice  of  his  majesty's  governors 
daily  put  upon  them."  Ever  since  the  reading  of 
the  king's  letters  taken  at  Naseby,  the  parliament, 
or  a  majority  of  it,  seems  to  have  determined  never 
to  negotiate  on  the  footing  they  bad  formerly  done 
at  Oxford  and  Uxbridge ;  and  as  it  had  been  ob- 
served that  his  commissioners  had  always  laboured 
ta  sow  dissensions  and  carry  on  intrigues,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  adopted,  that  no  more  of  these 
emissaries  should  be  admitted.  Accordingly,  when 
Charles  applied  for  safe-conducts  for  two  noble- 
men, he  met  with  a  stem  refusal.  Still,  however, 
it  seemed  neither  decent  nor  safe  wholly  to  reject 
terms  of  pacification,  and  the  two  Houses  resolved 
to  submit  to  him  certain  propositions  in  the  form 
of  parliamentary  bills  for  him  to  give  his  assent  to. 

During  these  deliberations  the  breach  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  became  wider, 
and  Charles  fondly  hoped  to  find  a  way  through 
it  to  the  recovery  of  his  former  power.  The  Scots, 
too,  who  had  their  army  in  the  heart  of  England, 
and  who  occupied  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  garrisons,  disagreed  'greatly  with  the  master 
minds  that  had  now  taken  the  chief  direction  of 
a£Eur8 ;  they  suggested  numerous  revises  and 
alterations  of  the  propositions  to  be  offered  to  the 
Idng,  and  they  seemed  quite  ready  to  throw  their 
swOTds  into  the  scale  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
English  presbyterians.  All  this  caused  long  de- 
lays, but  the  problem  would  have  been  the  sooner 
solved  if  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had  not  deemed  it 
expedient  to  finish  their  conquest  of  the  west  of 
England,  and  reduce  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  obedience  of  parliament,  before  commencing 
the  si^e  of  Oxford,  which  promised  to  be  long  and 
difficult.  Half  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans  probably  escaped  detection  or  record ; 
bat  those  which  were  discovered  and  set  down 
would  fill  a  large  and  not  very  amusing  volume. 
The  king,  it  appears,  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
willing  to  deal  with  the  Independents  than  with 
the  Presbyterians ;  but  the  queen,who,  from  France, 
constantly  suggested  plans,  and  generally  guided 
his  councils,  thought  that  more  was  to  be  gained 
from  the  Presbyterians ;  and  she  and  other  friends, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  conclude  a  good  bargain  with  the  Scots,  to 
give  up  episcopacy,  and  to  establish  that  exclusive 
and  intolerant  presbyterianism  which  seemed  so 
dear  not  only  to  all  his  subjects  north  of  the 
Tweed,  but  also  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English 
people.  But  he  would  never  yield  to  this  advice ; 
and  he  applied  again  to  parliament,  to  be  heard  by 
hia  commissioners,  or  to  have  himself  a  personal 
conference  with  them  at  Westminster.  This  letter 
was  presented  at  a  most  unfortunate  juncture,  for 
at  that  very  moment  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms were  communicating  to  the  two  houses  all 
the  paiticulars  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  king 
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and  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  between  Gla- 
morgan and  the  Irish  papists;  and  in  the  loud 
storm  that  then  raged,  the  words  of  Charles  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  his  letter  was  thrown  aside 
without  an  answer.  It  was  found  that  the  king  had 
authorized  Glamorgan  to  treat  with  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  to  make  them  the  largest  promises, 
upon  condition  of  their  engaging  to  take  up  arms 
and  pass  over  in  force  to  the  English  coast.  It 
appears,  from  Charles's  own  letters,  that  he  never 
intended  to  keep  these  liberal  promises — that  he 
meant  to  cheat  them,  or  make  them  cozen  "  them- 
selves ;"  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  promises 
were  made  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  that,  even 
without  being  read  with  the  exaggerating  optics  of 
the  reigning  religious  intolerance,  they  contained 
matter  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  and  to  incense  all  the  Protestants  in 
England — the  latter  exasperated  enough  by  the 
single  notion  of  bringing  an  army  of  wild  Irish  into 
their  country.  Yet  Charles,  "  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,"  denied  to  the  parliament  all  knowledge 
of  Glamorgan's  doings ;  and  his  partisans  declared, 
that  the  warrants  bearing  his  name,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  baggage  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Sligo, 
were  mere  forgeries.  The  king  moreover  told  the 
two  houses,  that  he  had  ordered  his  lord  lieutenant 
(the  Marquess  of  Ormond)  and  his  privy  council 
in  Dublin,  to  proceed  against  Glamorgan  accord- 
ing to  law.  But  Ormond  had  in  his  possession, 
unknown  to  the  parliament,  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
wherein  the  king  engaged  to  make  good  whatever 
Glamorgan  should  promise  the  papists  in  his 
name;  and  in  writing  to  Ormond,  Charles  was 
compelled  to  shift  his  ground,  and  equivocate  most 
miserably,  asserting,  that  he  did  not  remember  any 
such  warrant ;  that  it  was  indeed  poEsible  he  might 
have  furnished  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with  some 
credential  to  the  Irish  Catholics ;  but  that  if  he 
did,  it  could  only  have  been  with  an  understand- 
ing that  Glamorgan  was  not  to  employ  it  without 
the  approval  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  language 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  king's  usual 
mode  of  managing  business.  Digby,  who  was  in 
Ireland  when  the  papers  were  taken,  and  who,  as 
Charles's  secretary,  knew  more  of  the  transaction 
than  any  man,  instantly  saw  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  disclosure — "  fearing  lest,  if 
this  discovery  should  grow  too  general  among  the 
people,  all  the  former  rumours  should  find  credit; 
as  namely,  that  the  king  was  author  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  sought  to  confirm  popery;  from 
whence  a  general  revolt  of  all  the  Protestants  might 
be  feared."  "  And  although,"  continues  May, 
"  Digby  thought  Glamorgan  to  be  an  unadvised 
man,  yet  he  could  not  suppose  him  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  have  undertaken  such  a  thing  as  that  without 
any  warrant  at  all :  therefore  it  was  Agreed  betwixt 
them  (Digby  and  Ormond),  that  lest,  when  this 
discovery  should  be  grown  lAore  general,  it  might 
be  too  late  to  vindicate  the  king,  that  Digby  should 
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presently  acenee  Glamorgan  of  treaaon.  But 
Ormond  and  Digby  were  both  troubled  with  this 
fear  (because  at  that  time  three  thousand  Irish 
were  promised  to  go  over  to  the  relief  of  Chester), 
lest,  by  this  unseasonable  vindication  of  the  king, 
Chester  might  be  lost,  for  want  of  transportation 
of  those  forces.  But  when  they  understood  that, 
according  to  Glamorgan's  compact,  those  Irish 
were  not  to  go  for  England,  before  the  king  had 
made  good  the  conditions  which  Glamorgan  pro- 
mised, and  confirmed  the  peace ;  and,  while  they 
were  consulting  about  this  perplexed  business,  it 
was  told  them,  that  the  Protestants  of  Dublin, 
upon  that  news,  were  in  a  great  mutiny,  and  the 
worst  was  feared  in  a  few  hours,  unless  the  danger 
were  speedily  prevented ;  Digby  was  enforced  to 
make  haste  and  accuse  Glamorgan  (who  was  not 
at  all  dismayed,  knowing  it  was  only  to  deceive 
the  people)  of  high  treason.  Glunorgan,  there- 
fore, with  great  confidence  and  alacrity,  went  to 
prison,  affirming,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  give 
account  at  London,  or  before  the  parliament,  of 
what  he  had  done  by  the  king's  warrant ;  but  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  what  a  change  in  die  Pro- 
testants of  DuUin  this  feigned  accusation  of  high 
treason  suddenly  made;  and  that  they  who  before 
murmured  were  now  appeased."*  Digby  had  made 
this  adroit  move  before  any  public  notice  was  taken 
in  parliament  of  the  papers  found  about  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  ;  but  by  this  time  the  parliament 
had  received  too  many  lessons  to  be  easily  duped 
or  deceived  by  any  feint  Glamorgan,  on  his  side, 
played  his  part  with  no  inconsiderable  skill.  To 
give  the  king  what  he  called  "  a  starting  hole," 
be  had  tacked  to  his  secret  treaty  a  little  article 
termed  a  defeaaance — an  invention  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  his  master — ^whereby  it  was  expressed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  text,  the  king  should 
not  be  bound  further  than  he  thought  proper,  after 
seeing  what  the  Catholics  could  and  would  do  for 
him  ;  and  that  Glamorgan  should  conceal  this  said 
defeasance  or  release  from  the  king  till  he  had  done 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  Catholics 
carry  into  execution  ail  their  part  of  the  treaty. 
Surely  these  were  Figaro  scenes,  where  everybody 
was  deceiving  everybody  else,  or  pretending  eo  to 
do— where  nothing  was  straight,  nothing  self-evi- 
dent, except  the  unvarying  resolution  of  Charles  to 
resort  to  every  means,  and  to  betray  or  juggle 
every  instrument  or  party.  The  lord  lieutenant 
Ormond  judged  this  defeasance  to  be,  or  to  appear 
to  be  (the  plain  language  of  England  becomes  a 
riddle  in  describing  these  things !)  a  sufficient 
vindication ;  and  as  he  was  fearful  lest  the  Irish, 
incensed  by  the  injury  and  insult  seemingly  offered 
to  Glamorgan,  should  suddenly  fly  to  arms,  he 
released  that  nobleman  upon  bail,  after  a  very  short 
confinement.  And  what  did  then  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan ?  He  posted  off  at  once  to  Kilkenny,  there 
to  renew  his  negotiations  with  the  Catholics ;  and 
that,  too,  under  the  countenance  and  with  the 

•  Bnriarjr. 


secret  assistance  of  Ormond  and  Digby.  But  cir- 
cumstances had  shaken  the  reliance  of  the  papists 
upon  the  king's  word  and  warrants ;  and  Rinuc- 
crai,  a  crafty  Italian,  archbishop  and  prince  of 
Fermo,  and  pope's  nuncio,  who  had  lately  landed 
in  Ireland,  made  them  the  more  suspicious  of 
treachery ;  and  urged  them  to  insist  upon  the  open 
recognition  of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
worship.  A  part  of  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  smaller  concessions 
and  guarantees ;  and,  apparently  through  the  assist- 
ance of  this  party,  Glamorgan  collected  some  five 
thousand  men,  whom  he  led  to  Waterford,  in  order 
to  relieve  Chester,  where  Lord  Byron  was  reduced 
almost  to  extremities  by  the  parliamentarians.  By 
the  time  Glamorgan  got  to  Waterford  he  received 
news  of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster,  and  of 
the  king's  public  disavowal  of  his  authority,  war- 
rant, &c.  But  the  earl  knew  what  this  meant ; 
the  king  had  already  instructed  him  "  to  make  no 
other  account  of  such  declarations,  than  to  put 
himself  in  a  condition  to  help  his  master,  and  set 
him  free;"  and  Glamorgan  pressed  forward  his 
preparations  for  shipping  the  troops.  A  much 
more  serious  check  was,  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Chester  had  fallen.  "  For  all  these  devices  nothing 
availed  the  king :  all  his  designs  were  fhistrated ; 
nor  could  he  ever  bring  into  England  an  army 
either  of  Irish  rebels,  Lorrainers,  or  Danes  (God 
providing  better  for  that  kingdom),  until  at  last 
all  his  forces,  everywhere,  were  vanquished,  and 
wholly  subdued  by  the  parliament.  For,  in  the 
month  of  February,  that  very  city  of  Chester,  for 
which  he  had  been  so  solicitous — a  city  so  often 
besieged,  and  now  long  defended  by  Byron — came 
into  the  power  of  the  parliament ;  for  Byron,  the 
governor,  upon  honourable  terms,  delivered  it  up 
to  Brereton."*  Upon  this  intelligence  Glamorgan 
dispersed  his  army ;  and  then  the  king,  despairing 
of  the  Irish,  thought  seriously  of  the  Scots,  whose 
dissensions  with  their  allies,  the  parliament,  were 
now  assuming  to  him  a  more  promising  aspect  , 
than  ever.f 

Montreuil,  a  French  ambassador  or  special  en- 
voy, had  now  been  for  some  time  in  England 
negotiating  secretly  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners in  London.  He  had  brought  with  him 
the  guarantee  of  his  court  to  Charles,  that  if  the 
king  would  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  army  they  would  receive  him  as  their 
natural  sovereign,  without  violence  to  his  con- 
science or  his  honour,  protect  him  and  his  party 
to  their  utmost,  and  assist  him  with  their  arms  in 
recovering  his  rights,  he  (the  king)  undertaking 
in  the  like  manner  to  protect  them,  to  respect  their 
consciences,  and  so  forth.     As  old  Richelieu  was 

•  Miiy,  Brer.  Hilt  Pari. 

t  After  tha  foil  et  Cbntcr,  u  CtomweU  hid  elMKd  Uw  whols  oT 
Cornttall,  where  the  Lord  Hoptoo  roede  a  gallant  retittance.  them 
waf  no  longer  a  landiog  plactt  for  Olomorsaa.  If  that  partiaan  had 
landed  with  hii  lOfiOO  meo  (mioh  waa  tlie  namber  he  engased  to 
bring  over  in  all)  iheiv  muat  have  iieeu  a  short,  but  mo«t  aanKUlnary. 
campaign.  The  parliament  had  voted  that  no  quarter  sboald  be 
given  to  any  Irilb  napitta  found  fighting  in  England ;  that  ihejr 
ahould  be  ezeloded  Itoid  all  eapUnlatioaa,  and  put  to  death  whenever 
tkken. 
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dead,  and  as  Henrietta  Maria  was  on  the  best 
tenns  with  the  queen  regent  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
her  minister  Cardinal  Mazarin,  it  should  seem  that 
Montreuil  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  en- 
deavours,*—  and  hard  was  the  work  he  had  to  go 
through  with  the  intolerant  Presbyterians  and  Uie 
obstinate  king.  The  Scottish  commissioners  pro- 
posed that  Charles  should  take  the  covenant ;  and 
they  insfeted,  as  a  titie  qvA  non,  upon  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  Presbyterianism.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  yield  a  line's  breadth  in  these  demands, 
Montreuil  posted  down  to  Oxford  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  king,  whose  situation  was  daily  be- 
4;oming  more  desperate,  to  yield  the  point  of 
Episcopacy.  But  Charles's  conscience,  perhaps 
the  hopes  he  entertained  of  prevailing  by  means 
of  the  Independents,  who  at  moments  seemed 
almost  ready  to  turn  their  arms  alike  against 
the  Scots  and  their  own  Calvinistic  country- 
men, long  opposed  this  course;  and  the  widest 
concession  the  king  would  make  was,  that  when 
he  should  be  with  the  Scottish  army,  he  would 
submit  to  be  instructed  by  their  preachers  in  the 
doctrines  of  their  kirk.  In  other  matters  the 
king  was  pliant  enough;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  intended  to  dupe  the  Scots  into  a 
bdief  that  his  conversion  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  consenting  to  listen  to  their 
preachers.  Montreuil  then  posted  away  to  Newark, 
in  front  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  then 
lay.  The  Frenchman  was  presently  disconcerted 
by  the  cold  and  firm  tone  of  the  Scottish  oflScers 
and  commissioners  with  the  army,  who  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  London,  and  who  would  yield 
nothing,  promise  nothing,  except  that  if  the  king 
would  come  to  them,  attended  only  by  his  two 
nephews  and  his  confidential  servant  Ashbum- 
hani,  they  would  receive  him  with  all  honour  and 
protect  his  person.  Further  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  diplomatist  only  elicited  further  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  They  told  Montreuil 
that  they  could  not  keep  Prince  Rupert,  or  Prince 
Maurice,  or  Ashbumham,  if  they  were  claimed 
by  the  English  parliament, — ^that  the  most  they 
could  do  for  them  would  be  to  give  them  timely 

•  Aad  T«t,  U  *bould  be  obiervtd.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  irho  wm 
amount);  about  the  Iting.  iotinuates  that  the  French  diplomatUt*  all 
Unou^k  thna  tn«bl<!a.  anil  that  Hontnnil  himialr,  played  Oharlm 
bite.  '  Thraoghoul  all  Ihcae  traniactioni,"  says  Sir  Philip,  "  the 
Ftroch  wanted  uot  their  ambassadora,  envoys,  prirate  spies,  and 
a^Bts  amiiDx  as.     How  well  affected  they  were  to  the  privileget  of 

Crliament,  ihow  lords  and  genllemea  know  whom  Ilia  king  would 
Te  accused  and  brought  onto  n  legal  trial  for  corresponding  with 
the  Freseh  ambassador:— how  caiefiil  Prince  da  Harcourt  was  at 
OxSbrd  Id  p«Tsuade  the  king  to  agree  with  his  two  Houses  (his 
■aster  being  so  earefnl  of  his  own  states),  and  to  insinuate  kimseir 
iais  Ihelr  lasanr  bv  putting  slights  upon  the  king  and  his  ministers 
theie,  and  yet  willing  to  leeeive  a  present  suitable  to  his  quality ; 
dioae  Hut  knew  least  of  tbe  king's  amirs  know  tUsi— how  thaenToy, 
X.  Mositnfall,  avepred  it  in  his  master's  name,  tliat  if  the  king 
would  pnt  himself  into  the  handa  of  the  Scots,  he  should  be  thera 
sajt.  both  in  person,  hoaonr,  aad  conscience,  ( /  ibuiw  tt,  as  Aam'np 
imtdttiaudliiiemthat  thmU  ottead  hit  nmjeity  thither,')  is  eer- 
kia;  and  that  this  assuranae  flxed  liim  upon  this  resolution  mora 
tkaa  anything  else,  is  nnqaeationabla.  But  improsperity  is  always 
b  conftiSKm.  ajxl  it  was  safest  lor  the  king  to  go  nnattended."— ^- 
■siri.  Froa  extracts  of  Montreoil'a  letters  given  in  'Thurloe's  State 
Fsfcn  we  may  gather  that  that  apecial  envoy  had  had  seruus  dis- 
paies  as  to  hia  misakw  with  ifonsieur  de  itebiaa  the  resident 
smlmsisdor. 


notice  that  they  might  escape.*  Montreuil 
hastened  to  write  to  Oxford,  and  told  Charles  that 
the  step  would  be  too  desperate, — that  the  Scots 
promised  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the  safety  of 
his  person ;  but  it  appears  doubtful,  from  an  expres- 
sion in  a  subsequent  dispatcli,  whether  Charles 
ever  received  this  first  letter  of  Montreuil  from  the 
Scottish  camp.f  Charles,  who  always  considered 
the  Scots  and  Presbyterians  as  the  cause  of  all  hia 
misfortunes,  now  thought  that  he  would  rather 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  part  of  the 
English  army,  and  rely  upon  their  generous 
feelings  and  his  own  talents  for  intrigue  and  per- 
suasion. The  parliamentarians  were  fast  gathering 
round  Oxford,  and  Woodstock  was  not  only  be- 
sieged but  reduced  to  extremities ;  "  and  at  this 
instant  the  governor  of  Woodstock,  Captain 
Fawcett,  sent  a  messenger  to  his  majesty  to  inform 
him  of  the  necessities  of  that  place,  and  to  know 
his  pleasure,  whether  he  should  expect  relief  or 
deliver  it  upon  the  best  articles  he  could  get,  or 
peri^  in  it,  having  made  an  honourable  defence 
even  to  the  greatest  extremity."  "  This  op- 
portunity," continues  Ashbumham,  a  principal 
agent  in  these  much  disputed  transactions,  came 
seasonably  to  his  majesty,  who  immediately  sent 
to  Colonel  Rainsborough  (then  commander-in- 
chief  at  that  siege)  for  a  pass  for  the  Earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsay,  Sir  William  Fleetwood, 
and  myself,  to  treat  with  him  about  the  surrender 
of  Woodstock,  which  was  sent  accordingly.  But 
the  instructions  his  majesty  sent  us  were,  not  only 
to  deliver  the  garrison  upon  the  best  terms  we  could 
obtaiu,  but  also  to  labour  the  army's  acceptance  of 
his  majesty's  person  with  one  of  these  two  con- 
ditions,— either  to  wait  on  him  to  the  parliament 
and  prevail  with  them  to  receive  him  with  honour 
and  freedom,  or  that  they  would  preserve  him  so 
in  their  army  until  they  could  bring  the  parlia- 
ment to  that  temper.  After  we  had  ended  the 
treaty  for  the  garrison,  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
found  opportunity  to  let  himself  into  the  other  part 
of  our  business,  which  indeed  seemed  to  some  of  the 
principal  men  there  (at  least  so  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover) a  thing  very  agreeable  to  their  judgments. 
But  because  tiiey  would  not  adventure  on  so  great 
a  Work  without  the  privity  of  their  superior  officers 
(who  were  that  night  to  quarter  not  far  from  that 
place)  they  desired  liberty  to  impart  the  proposi- 
tion to  them,  with  this  satisfaction  to  us  for  the 
present — that,  in  the  representing  thereof,  they 
would  promise  the  proffer  of  that  honour  should 
lose  no  advantage,  and,  in  case  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted, they  would  send  a  pass  to  us  the  next  day, 
to  return  and  finish  that  work ;  but,  if  the  pass 

*  In  his  letler  of  the  16th  of  April,  which  is  referred  to  at  greater 
length  further  on,  Montreuil  says, — "  They  have  at  length  consented 
that  the  two  princes  and  Ashburniiam  may  follow  the  king  with  such 
of  his  other  servants  as  are  not  exceptdi  from  pardon,  and  that  these 
three  persons  should^remuiu  with  him  till  demanded  by  the  English 
parliament,  in  wMch  case  they  cannot  refoae  to  deliver  tltem  np,  but 
they  will  give  them  oppurtuntlies  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom." 

i  In  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April  Monlreuil  says,—"  The  first 

Eerson  1  sent  to  yon  at  Oxfbrd  came  back  two  days  ago,  ailer  making 
ia  eseapo  from  those  who  had  detained  him,  so  that  yon  eanoot  have 
been  iDbrmed  of  the  receptlan  they  gare  me  beie,"  <ir. 
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came  not,  we  should  take  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  no  entertainment  given  to  that  motion. 
At  our  coming  back  to  Oxford  we  gave  account  of 
our  proceedings  to  his  majesty,  who  had  in  our 
absence  received  letters  from  Montreuil  to  this 
effect — that  he  found  the  commissioners  of  Scot- 
land (residing  in  the  army)  not  fully  resolved  to 
concur  in  their  articles  of  agreement  which  the 
commissioners  at  London  had  submitted  for  his 
majesty's  satisfaction.  The  next  day  being  spent, 
and  no  pass  come  from  the  ofiScers.at  Wood- 
stock, it  ia  not  hard  to  think  into  what  sad  and 
miserable  condition  the  king  was  cast,  Oxford 
being  almost  close  begirt  on  all  sides ;  but  within 
some  few  hours  more  letters  came  from  the  French 
agent,  which  did  import  that  all  difficulties  were 
reconciled,  and  Mr.  David  Leslie,  then  lieutenant- 
general,  had  orders  to  meet  his  majesty  with  2000 
horse  at  Gainsborough."*  But,  here,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Montreuil's  own  letters,  Ashburnham 
stands  convicted  of  some  inaccuracy  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  part  of  the  truth.  In  his  letter  of  the 
16th  of  April,  the  French  envoy  tells  Secretary 
Nicholas  that  the  Scottish  commissioners  had 
taken  strict  methods  to  deprive  him  of  all  means 
of  warning  the  king  not  to  leave  Oxford ;  that  he 
had  some  thoughts  that  things  might  mend,  and 
that  all  his  majesty  desired,  and  that  he  (Montreuil) 
had  promised  him,  might  have  been  done."  .  .  . 
"  But,"  continues  the  ambassador,  "  after  much 
delay  they  have  at  length  informed  me,  from  the 
committee  which  has  been  sitting  all  day,  that 
they  will  dispatch  a  strong  party  to  Burton-ou- 
Trent  to  meet  his  majesty,  but  that  they  can  go 
no  farther,  though  they  will  send  forward  some 
straggling  horse  to  Bosworth,  which  is  half  way 
frx>m  Burton  to  Harborough.  The  king  must  send 
word  on  what  day  he  will  expect  them,  and  they 
will  not  fail  to  be  there.  When  they  meet  his 
majesty  he  must  say  he  is  on  hia  way  to  Scotland ; 
in  which  case  they  will  allow  him  to  go  to  their 
army,  instead  of  proceeding  ferther.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  will  be  agreeable  to  his  majesty, 
but  they  say  it  cannot  be  otherwise  without  having 
a  quarrel  with  the  English  parliament,  and  making 
it  impossible  fur  them  to  keep  the  king  in  their 
quarters.  As  to  the  other  conditions,  see  to  what 
they  are  reduced !  They  will  have  no  junction 
with  any  forces  that  have  served  under  the  king, 
and  (what  is  unreasonable)  they  will  not  even 
allow  the  cavalry  that  escorts  him  to  accompany 
him  to  their  army."  Charles  had  had  the  mad- 
ness  to  require  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  that 
the  Marquess  of  Montrose  should  be  honourably 
employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission, — Montrose ! 
who  had  been  the  greatest  scourge  the  Covenanters 
had  ever  known,  and  whose  hands  were  yet  wet 
with  the  blood  of  the  friends  and  kindred  of  these 
very  commissioners.  "  They  cannot  allow, " 
resumes  Montreuil,  in  the  same  letter  of  the  16th 

*  A  NarraitT^,  by  John  ABhburnh«m,  of  his  attendance  ou  Kinr 
Charlei  I. ;  to  wliioh  is  preHxtMl  a  Viodicati'm  of  lui  Character  anil 
Coitduct  frum  the  Mistvpresentatious  of  LorJ  Clarendon;  by  hii 
lineal  descendant  and  present  TepresentalWe  (the  late  Lord  Aah* 
burnhiim).    2  vols.  tvo„    Loa.  1(90. 


of  April,  "  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  to  be  sent 
as  ambassador  to  France,  but  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  going  anywhere  else.  And,  vnth 
regard  to  the  Presbyterian  govemmenty  they  desire 
his  majesty  to  agree  with  them  as  soon  as  he  can  ! 
Such  is  the  account  they  make  here  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  king,  my  master,  and  of  the  promises 
I  had  from  their  party  in  London ;  and  this  is 
the  utmost  I  have  been  able  to  extract  from 
them  after  much  debating,  for  what  they  said  at 
first  was  much  less  favourable.  I  shall  say  no 
more,  except  that  his  majesty,  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Ashburnham  know  the  Scotch  better  than  I  do. 
I  state  things  plainly,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  and 
have  not  the  presumption  to  offer  any  advice  to 
his  majesty.  If  there  be  any  quarter  where 
better  conditions  can  be  obtained,  I  think  this 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of."*  This  letter  was  no 
doubt  the  first  to  which  Ashburnham  alludes ;  but 
8  short  note,  received  at  Oxford  a  few  hours  after  it, 
was  not  more  inviting.  In  it  Montreuil  informed 
Charles  that  he  had  made  another  attempt  to 
induce  the  Scots  to  advance  in  force  beyond  Burton 
to  meet  his  majesty,  and  had  utterly  failed  therein. 
"  I  have  pressed  them,"  says  he,  "  to  send  fresh 
horses  to  Bosworth.  I  have  myself  two  horses 
that  are  tolerably  good.  I  shall  send  them  ;  one 
of  them  at  least,  which  is  quite  well,  and  the 
other  if  suflSciently  recovered." — [By  this  time 
the  original  idea  of  the  king's  cutting  his  waj 
through  the  parliamentarians  with  part  of  his 
cavalry  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less ;  and  besides,  the  Scots,  who  had  told  Mon- 
treuil that  they  would  have  no  junction, — ^none 
of  his  cavalry, — were  determined  not  to  embar- 
rass themselves  with  any  of  the  royalist  troops. 
The  escape  of  the  king  from  Oxford  was,  there- 
fore, to  depend,  as  Montreuil  thought,  upon  the 
speed  of  his  horses  and  upon  his  having  relap.] 
— Nor  was  a  third  letter  more  encouraging.  In 
this  epistle,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  the  last  com- 
munication received  at  Oxford  from  the  ambas- 
sador, and  that  to  which  Ashburnham  must  refw 
in  the  last  paragraph  we  liavc  quoted  from  him, 
Montreuil  informed  the  king,  through  Secretary 
Nicholas,  that  the  Scots  assured  him  that  tliey 
would  do  more  for  his  majesty  than  they  could 
venture  to  promise ;  but  he  cautioned  the  king  not 
to  expect  much  from  them,  or  more  than  he 
should  send  him  word.  He  did  not,  as  Ashburn- 
ham states,  say  a  word  about  Gkiinsborough,  but 
he  said  that  the  Scottish  troops  had  begun  to  d^e 
towards  Burton ;  and  that,  as  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them  that  the  king  should  not  fiJl 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  parliament,  he  felt 
convinced  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to 
prevent  it.    There  is  not  a  syllable  about  a  treaty, 

*  Hcotreoil  adds,—"  Hut  if  eTerythinfr  is  desperate  elsewhere 
and  no  security  can  lie  obtained  fur  )iib  majesty  and  his  aerrania 
frum  the  English  parliament.  I  am  cunSdi-nt  still,  after  all  tliat  haa 
luppeueil,  tliat  ho  and  hia  servants,  and  he  in  parliculnr,  will  be  in 
pfrri-ct  safety  here,  though  with  less  satisfMction  perhaps  than  he 
ouuld  desire.     And  1  slmll  not  fail,  on  my  part,  to  press  them  to  the 

Erformance  of  all  I  have  promised  to  his  majesty,  as  I  ahould   not 
ve  lailed  to  do  before  the  chani^  I  found  here." 
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or  any  express  bargain  to  maintain  and  defend 
Charles.  Charles  bad  not  agreed  "  with  regard  to 
the  Presbyterian  government ;"  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  all  probability  were  aware  that 
he  had  been  and  was,  down  to  the  very  moment  of 
his  flight  from  Oxford,  tampering  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  promising  to  join  them  in  rooting 
presbytery  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scottish 
commiswionerB  would  have  sacritix^d  an  otherwise 
popular  sovereign  upon  this  sole  point ;  but  Charles 
was  anything  but  popular  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  time,  the  blood  of  the  slaugh- 
tered  saints  cried  abud  for  vengeance  upon  him. 
The  English  parliament  and  army  might  be  in  a 
frame  of  mind  suited  to  magnanimity ;  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Naseby  they  had  been  marching 
from  success  to  success,  from  one  triumph  to 
another:  but  in  Scotland  it  was  far  otherwise; 
there,  that  interval  of  time  had  been  filled  almost 
entirely  by  the  victories  of  Montrose  and  the 
reverses  of  the  Covenanters.  The  civil  war,  too, 
as  conducted  in  England,  had  been  all  through 
chivalrous  and  merciful  as  compared  with  tbe 
unsparing  carnage  of  Montrose's  wild  Highlanders 
and  Irish.  Charles,  therefore,  had  little  to  hope 
from  the  humour  of  the  Scottish  commissioners ; 
and  the  characteristic  wariness  of  those  men,  who 
had  known  his  majesty  before  now,  was  not  likely 
to  permit  their  pledging  themselves  in  a  direct 
treaty  merely  upon  his  equivocating  assurances. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  most  certainty  anxious 
to  have  him  in  their  power,  beinf;  on  the  very 
verge  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  stood  indebted  to  them  in-  large  sums 
of  money,  and  which  might  well  fill  them  with 
more  serious  apprehensions  than  those  arising 
simply  out  of  loss  of  cash:  for  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax,  and  that  victorious  army,  would  presently 
be  without  any  work  on  their  hands,  and  ready  to 
march,  not  merely  to  the  Trent,  but  to  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tweed  if  needful.  And  therefore  the 
Scots,  without  committing  themselves  by  any 
treaty  or  any  direct  promises,  may  (and  we  think  it 
prolMible  they  did)  have  led  Montreuil  and  others 
to  believe  that  they  were  much  better  disposed 
towards  the  unfortunate  king  than  in  reality  they 
were.  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ambassador  (as  ambassadors  have  done  before  and 
since)  may  have  misunderstood  men  who  commu- 
nicated with  him  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
language;  and  in  the  desperation  of  Charles's 
affairs,  and  in  his  earnestness  to  save  the  king 
from  worse,  he  may  have  been  led  to  judge  better 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Scots  than  their  words 
.  warranted  him  to  do. — although,  as  we  haVe  seen, 
the  best  he  said  to  the  king  was  far  from  encou- 
raging,— fiff,  indeed,  from  implying  any  bond  or 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  make  the  king's 
cause  tfaeir  own.  The  expressions  of  the  ambas- 
sador whicb  perhaps  bear  hardest  on  the  Scots  are 
those  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  wherein 
he  mentions  the  pains  taken  by  the  commissioners 
to  prevent  his  warning  the  king  not  to  leave 


Oxford ;  and  from  this  it  might  fairly  be  inferred 
that  "their  party  in  Ijondon," — that  is  to  say,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  resident  in  the  English 
capital  with  the  parliament,  had,  as  the  ambas- 
sador intimates,  promised  him  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  other  Scottish  commissioners  at  the  head- 
quarters of  their  army  would  keep ;  and  that  the 
latter,  in  order  to  favour  his  quitting  Oxford  and 
throwing  himself  among  them,  were  anxious  to 
leave  the  king  in  ignorance  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  commissions;  which  mode  of 
proceeding  might  be  a  matter  of  concert  between 
them,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  possibly 
arise  out  of  a  real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  or  safest  manner  of  dealing  with  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  in  every  way  embarrassing  subject.  But 
then,  again,  it  must  be  observed  that  Montreuil, 
who  afterwards  got  three  letters  sent  to  Oxford, 
warned  Charles  of  this  real  or  seeming  duplicity, 
and  told  him  in  express  terms  of  the  suspicious- 
looking  precautions  adopted  by  the  commissioners 
with  the  army ;  and  that  Charles,  after  this  know- 
ledge, clung  to  the  Scots  with  a  last  and  desperate 
hope,  not  however,  as  we  believe,  till  sundry  other 
wild  hopes  had  entirely  foiled  him. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  narrators  of  these 
transactions  labour  to  make  out  the  best  possible 
story  for  themselves,  and  not  only  the  worst  for 
their  enemies,  but  a  very  inferior  one  for  their 
friends  (thus,  Ashbumhara  says  not  a  word  about 
the  mission  of  Hudson).  But  there  was  now  no 
time  to  lose ;  and,  if  Charles  would  escape  the 
horrors  of  a  siege  certain  to  end  in  death  or  capti- 
vity, he  must  be  gone  at  once.  His  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  after  being  driven  to  Pendennis 
Castle,  in  Cornwall,  had  fled  for  safety  to  Scilly, 
and  thence  to  Jersey,  being  attended  by  Claren- 
don, Culpeper,  and  other  members  of  the  council. 
Even  the  brave  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  now  that  he  was 
ruined,  created  Lord  Hopton,  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  disband  his  forces ;  and  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  who  had  collected  some  two  thousand 
horse  to  cut  his  way  to  Oxford,  was  intercepted  at 
Stowe  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  made  prisoner 
with  many  of  his  officers  and  more  than  half  his 
men.  "  You  have  done  your  work,  my  masters," 
said  Astley,  "  and  may  now  go  play,  unless  you 
choose  to  fall  out  among  yourselves."  It  had 
always  before  been  the  fashion,  and  it  continued  to 
be  the  fashion  long  after,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
republican  generals  of  France,  and  that  wonderful 
man  whose  fortunes  in  many  respects  resembled 
those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  give  over  campaign- 
ing and  fighting  by  the  end  of  autumn,  and  retire 
into  winter  quarters.  Regular  soldiers,  foreign- 
trained  tacticians  like  Essex  and  Dalbier,  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  campaigning  in  winter 
than  the  farmer  would  think  of  sowing  seed  at 
midsummer.  But  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  who 
were  slaves  to  no  rules,  and  whose  souls  were  set 
on  the  finishing  of  this  destructive  war,  disregarded 
the  storms,  and  darkness,  and  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  and  fought  on  all  the  year  throHgh,-^nd 
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this,  too,  be  it  always  remembered,  with  a  new 
army.  As  in  Bonaparte's  case,  tho  routine  men 
said  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  manage  matters ; 
but  it  was  a  wonderfully  successful  way,  notwith- 
standing. "  The  things,"  says  May,  "  which  that 
new  army  did  that  year,  taking  no  rest  all  that 
sharp  and  bitter  winter,  were  much  to  be  wondered 
at  J  how  many  strong  towns  and  forts  they  took, 
how  many  field  victories  they  obtained,  the  stories 
of  every  several  month  will  declare."*  Wherever 
Cromwell  showed  himself  resistance  soon  ceased ; 
and  he  was  now  approaching  with  Fairfax  and  the 
army  of  the  West  upon  Oxford,  which  was  already 
surrounded  by  2000  foot  and  300  horse.  Wood- 
stock was  surrendered  to  Rainsborough.  Which- 
ever way  Charles  looked,  from  tower  or  bastion, 
he  saw  the  flag  of  the  parliament  of  England 
floating  on  the  breeze;  and,  now,  wherever  he 
turned  himself  within  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford,  he 
saw  dejection  or  discontent.  His  very  attendants 
treated  him  with  sullen  disrespect  j  and  the 
chances  are,  that  if  he  had  stayed  there  they  would, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  have  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  parliament.  Still,  however, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  feared  and  doubted  the 
Soote;  and  these  very  doubts  may  be  taken  as  proofs 
that  Montreail's  negotiation  was  never  so  clear  and 
settled  a  thing  as  some  have  repesented  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  entire  failure  of  his  overtures  to 
the  Independents,  he  addressed  himself  to  Ireton, 
who  was  then  before  Oxford  j  "  being  informed," 
says  Ashburnham,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
power  and  credit  with  the  soldiery,  and  very 
earnest  affected  to  peace,  he  thought  it  fit  to 
make  tome  trial  of  him,  whether  he  would  under- 
take to  accept  and  protect  his  majesty's  person 
upon  the  former  conditions ;  and  to  that  purpose 
sent  Sir  Edward  Ford  (his  broUier-in-law)  to 
sound  his  inclinations,  with  this  assurance,— that, 
if  he  consented,  I  should  follow  die  next  day  with 
power  to  conclude  with  him  in  those  or  any  new 
matters  he  should  propose  in  order  to  his  majesty's 
reception.  But,  by  his  not  suffering  any  man  to 
return  to  Oxford,  his  majesty  found  plainly  that 
he  did  not  relish  the  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
and  so  quit  the  thought  likewise  of  any  more  ad- 
vantage by  him  than  by  the  other  he  had  tried 
before.  By  mentioning  these  particulars  I  suppose 
it  easy  for  the  world  to  judge  how  unwilling  his 
majesty  was  to  have  deserted  his  hopes  of  recep- 
tion by  the  English,  having  left  nothing  unassayed 
wherein  there  was  any  possibility  of  effecting  his 
desires  in  that  point,  would  any  reason,  any  reli- 
gion, any  affection  to  the  public  have  brought  them 
to  their  just  consideration  of  their  duty  to  him,  or, 
in  the  next  relation,  the  advance  of  their  own 
private  interest.  And  now,  his  majesty,  conceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  discharged  from  all  obligation 
which  by  any  way  could  be  fastened  upon  him  by 
his  parliament,  or  by  any  authority  derived  from 
them,  settled  his  thoughts  upon  his  journey  to  the 
Scot*  army,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  did  acquaint 


some  of  his  privy  council  (as  he  was  pleased  to 
tell  me)  with  his  intentions  to  leave  Oxford,  if  they 
should  approve  of  that  course  to  be  best  for  his 
affairs  and  their  preservation,  but  did  not  impart 
the  truth  of  his  design  with  the  Scots,  conceiving 
that  most  of  them  would  have  opposed  with  some 
unseasonable  heat  his  conjunction  with  them; 
and  therefore  chose  rather  to  put  the  design  of 
London  upon  it,  whither  he  knew  (by  the  measure 
he  had  formerly  taken  of  their  inclinations)  they 
would  be  glad  (but  not  advise)  he  should  adven- 
ture ;  which  in  debate  fell  out  accordingly,  tiiey 
supposing  (as,  indeed,  all  wise  men  would  have 
done)  that  if  his  majesty  could  have  got  safe  to 
London,  and  have  personally  made  great  ofiers  of 
accommodation,  trusting  himself  with  confid^ice 
in  the  hands  of  his  two  Houses,  they  would  (in 
relation  to  their  own  honour  and  interest)  have 
accepted  him  with  much  more  moderation  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for  by  any  discourse,  under  the 
notions  and  at  the  distance  they  then  considered 
him."  Thu8,accordingtoAehbumham,Charlestold 
his  council  at  Oxford  that  he  was  going  to  smuggle 
himself  into  London,  while  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  the  Scots.*  From  other  accounts, 
however,  and  from  the  curious,  wavering  way  in 
which  the  king  proceeded,  it  i^ould  appear  diat 
he  was  not  decided  whither  he  should  go,  even 
when  he  had  taken  to  the  road. 

On  the  27th  of  April  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
reached  Newbury,  within  a  day's  march  of  Ox- 
ford :  about  midnight  Charles  got  ready  for  his 
flight,  submitting  his  beard  to  Ashbumham's 
BciB8or8,t  and  disguising  himself  as  that  groom 
of  the  chamber's  groom.  Hudson,  the  chaplain, 
who  had  gone  and  come  betweeu  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Scots  and  Oxford,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, well  acquainted  with  the  by-roads  of  the 
country,  acted  as  guide  ;|  and  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  party  rode  out  of 
Oxford  by  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  king  following 
Ashburnham  as  servants  follow  their  masters,  with 
a  cloak  strapped  round  his  waist.  At  the  same 
moment,  parties  like  the  royal  one,  of  three  indi- 
viduals each,  went  out  of  Oxford  by  the  other 
gates,  in  order  to  distract  attention  and  embarrass 
pursuit.  Charles  and  his  two  companions  got 
through  the  lines  of  the  parliamentarians,  and 
reached  Henley-upon-Thames  without  discovery. 
From  Henley,  instead  of  turning  directly  north 
towards  the  Scots,  they  proceeded  to  Slough : 
from  Slough  again  they  went  to  Uxbridge,  and 
from  Uxbridge  to  Hillingdon,  a  mile  and  a  half 
nearer  J/)ndon.  "Here,"  according  to  Hudson, 
"  the  king  was  much  perplexed  what  course  to 

*  So  eonpletely  had  Charles  deceived  his  Meod>  it  OxfoTd  u  io 
hit  jouraey,  that,  the  day  after  hia  departure,  hit  Icinanuui,  the  Dake 
of  Richmond,  with  four  oUier  nobletncn,  came  into  Fairfax's  quarters 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  tlieu  sove- 
reign. 

t  During  hit  flight,  at  Downham.  in  Norfolk,  '*  hit  majesty,  going 
to  M  trimmed,  the  barber  found  nueh  IWall  viUi  the  noLteinieta  of 
hit  hair  (which  had  been  cut  to  preranl  hit  being  known),  and  told 
him,  the  barber  Ihat.laat  trimmra  him  was  much  to  blame  for  it,"— 
Bthworth. 

t  Athbonihain  doM  not  m  much  u  mention  Hadaun's  beingoTtha 
party. 
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reioWe  apon— LoBcUm  or  northward."  But  the 
attitude  oif  the  parliament  struck  terror  into 'his 
heart,  and  Charles  was  always  deficient  in  that 
spirit  which  leads  to  bold  and  romantic  resolutions ; 
the  people  of  London,  too,  had  ever  been  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  opponents,  and  he  probably  had 
small  faith  in  the  reported  changes  of  public  opi- 
nion there.  He  accordingly  rode  across  the  country 
to  Harrow,  from  whose  pleasant  hill  his  good 
steed  might  have  carried  him  into  the  heart  of 
London  within  an  hour.  But  he  turned  off  thence 
northwards  towards  St.  Albans.  As  the  travellers 
drew  near  that  antique  town,  the  rapid  clatter- 
ing of  hones'  hoofs  in  their  rear  put  them  in  fear 
of  pursuit ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  drunken 
man.  From  St.  Albans  they  made  another  cir> 
cuit,  and,  by  cross-roads,  they  got  to  Downham,  in 
Norfolk.*  Here  Charles  lay  hid  for  four  days, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Hudson,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  the  lodging  of  Montreuil,  at  South- 
well, near  Newark,  with  a  little  note  from  the 
king  to  that  ambassador,  desiring  him  to  make  an 
absolute  conclusion  with  the  Scots,  and  to  tell 
them  (or  so  says  Hudson)  that,  if  they  would  offer 
"  such  honourable  conditions  for  him  as  should 
satisfy  him,  then  he  would  come  to  them  ;  if  not, 
he  was  resolved  to  dispose  otherwise  of  himself." 
Hudson  himself  continues : — "  I  came  to  South- 
well next  morning,  and  acquainted  the  French 
agent  with  these  particulars,  who,  on  Thursday 
night  (30th  of  April),  told  me  they  would  conde- 
scend to  all  the  demands  which  the  king  and 
Montreuil  had  agreed  to  make  to  them  before 
Montreuil  came  from  Oxford  (of  which  Montreuil 
told  me  the  sum),-  but  would  not  give  anything 
under  their  hands.  I  desired,  to  avoid  mistakes, 
tiiat  the  particulars  might  be  set  down  in  writing, 
lest  I  should  afterwards  be  charged  with  making  a 
false  relation,  and  so  he  (Montreuil)  set  the  pro- 
positions down  in  writing: — I.  That  they  should 
receive  the  king  on  his  personal  honour.  2.  That 
they  should  press  the  king  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  his  conscience.  3.  That  Mr.  Ashbumham  and 
I  should  be  protected.  4.  That,  if  the  parliament 
refused,  upon  a  message  from  the  king,  to  restore 
tlie  king  to  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  they  should 
declare  for  the  king,  and  take  all  the  king's  friends 
under  their  protection ;  and  if  the  parliament  did 
condescend  to  restore  the  king,  then  the  Scots 
should  be  a  means  that  not  above  four  of  them 
(the  king's  friends)  should  suffer  banishment,  and 
none  at  all  death.  This  done,  the  French  agent 
brought  me  word  that  the  Scots  seriously  protested 
the  performance  of  all  these,  and  sent  a  little  note 
to  the  king  to  accept  of  them,  and  such  security  as 
was  given  to  him  in  the  king's  behalf." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  simply  the  statement 
of  Hudson,  a  most  enthusiastic  royalist,  who  had 
thrown  aside  Bible  and  cassock  for  sword  and 
breast-plate,  and  who  delivered  this  confession  to 

*  "  Tin  king."  ny*  ClareDdon,  '*  mtted  hb  Ume  in  Mrenil  pi wf  i, 
vbetraf  Home  wens  Kentlaioni'i  hoiuM  (wbu*  b<  ww  Dot  unkiuwD, 
tbough  sntaken  notice  of)-'"— But 


the  parliamoit  of  England  at  a  moment  when  that 
body  was  prepared  to  receive  any  evil  impressions 
against  the  Scots,  and  when  the  royalists  were 
still  hoping  to  profit  by  the  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions existing  between  the  English  Commons  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Charles  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  Hudson — who  must  have  been  a 
better  trooper  than  parson — his  "plain-dealing 
chaplain ;"  but  the  priest-soldier  was  too  decided 
a  partisan  to  be  over-honest  with  the  king's  ene- 
mies, or  to  indulge  in  plain  dealing  when  it  was 
hoped  that  so  much  might  be  gained  by  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  But,  even  waiving  this  objection, 
and  taking  Hudson's  word  for  all  these  particulars, 
what  does  his  story  amount  to  ?  Simply  to  this — 
that  Montreuil  told  him  such  and  such  things,  and 
that  the  Scots  told  him  nothing.  The  assurance 
was  not  given  under  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
commissionerB^-even  according  to  Hudson,  they 
absolutely  refused  to  give  anything  of  the  kind— 
but  it  was  given,  as  he  says,  by  Montreuil,  who 
committed  the  particulars,  or  "  set  the  propositiont 
down,  in  writing."  But  even  this  paper  of  Mon- 
treuil's,  so  important  if  true,  has  nowhere  been  pre- 
served, while  great  can  has  been  taken  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  negotiation  of  far  leas  conse- 
quence, but  which  happen  to  be  corroborated  by 
other  state-papers.  A  doubt,  therefore,  may  be 
fairly  entertained  whether  Montreuil  ever  really 
wrote  any  such  paper;  and  in  no  part  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  own  court  does  he  ever  pre- 
tend to  have  received  any  such  formal  agreement ; 
though  he  vents  himself  frequently  in  indignant 
complaints  and  bitter  insinuations  against  the 
Scots.  But,  again,  was  Charles  so  inexperienced 
and  single-minded  a  person  as  to  pin  his  faith  to  or 
rely  upon  such  a  document  as  this  which  Hudson 
says  he  received  from  the  French  envoy?  Does 
any  preceding  act  of  Charles's  life,  from  his  boy- 
hood down  to  this  his  mature  manhood,  authorise 
a  belief  in  any  such  easy  credulity  ?  Clarendon, 
nearly  always  a  prejudiced  authority,  has  been 
quot^  as  proving  that  a  formal  engagement  was 
made  by  Montreuil  with  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers ;  but,  if  such  an  engagement  had  ever  been 
made.  Clarendon  himself  shows  that  Charles 
placed  no  confidence  in  that  engagement ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  king  lurked  about  the  country 
"  purposely  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
Marquess  of  Montrose,  and  to  find  some  secure 
passage  that  he  might  get  to  him."  If  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  royalist  historian  is  to  be  taken  for 
part  of  a  fact,  assuredly  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
the  whole  of  that  fact  But  that  would  prove 
more  than  is  desired  by  certain  writers ;  it  would 
prove  that,  while  the  king  was  negotiating  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  he  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  to  their  sworn  and  most  terrible  foe,  Mon- 
trose, who,  a  very  few  'weeks  before,  had  taxed 
them  "  with  wicked  atheism,  barbarous  tyranny, 
and  insolent  usurpation  and  rebellion,"  and  who 
was  still  in  arms  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
expecting  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  and  watch- 
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ing  his  opportunity  to  renew  his  sangumary  war- 
fare. The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Charles  diverged 
from  the  northern  route  and  went  into  the  eastern 
counties  on  purpose  to  find  some  vessel  on  that 
coast  wherein  to  escape  to  Scotland,  and  that  he 
was  deterred,  by  the  risk  and  danger  of  trusting 
himself  to  that  element  on  which  the  parliament 
of  England  rode  triumphantly  as  masters.  The 
coasts  were  watched  by  cruisers,  and  strange 
stories  were  told  of  the  fierceness  of  the  English 
seamen,  particularly  when  any  ships  from  Ireland 
carrying  papists  to  Scotland  fell  into  their  hands. 
A  frail  vessel,  one  or  two  great  shot,  or  a  storm, 
might  have  terminated  the  career  of  this  wretched 
prince,  without  the  closing  scenes  at  Whitehall. 
A  man  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  perils,  and 
had  through  many  a  year  faced  them  all,  and  re- 
velled in  them,  was  appalled  by  somewhat  similar 
dangers,  and  preferred  surrendering  himself  to  his 
oldest  or  greatest  enemies;  and,  just  as  Napo- 
leon went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  did  Charles 
go  to  the  Scottish  camp — ^because  he  could  go  no- 
where else — because  every  other  possible  way  of 
proceeding  seemed  infinitely  more  dangerous. 

Hudson,  continuing  his  report,  says,  "  I  came 
to'  the  king  on  Tuesday,  and  related  all,  and  he 
resolved  next  morning  to  go  to  them ;  and  so  upon 
Tuesday  morning  we  all  came  to  Southwell  to 
Montreuil's  lodgings,*  where  some  of  the  Scots 
commissioners  came  to  the  king,  and  desired  him 
to  march  to  Kelham  for  security,  whither  we 
went  after  dinner."  This  happened  on  the  5th  of 
May.  "  Many  lords,"  says  Ashburnham,  "  came 
instantly  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  with  professions  of 
joy  to  find  that  he  had  so  far  honoured  their  army 
as  to  think  it  worthy  his  presence  after  so  long  an 
opposition.  Some  of  them  desiring  to  know  wherein 
they  might  best  express  their  gratitude  for  the  great 
confidence  he  had  in  them,  his  majesty  replied 
that  he  should  be  well  satisfied,  for  the  hazards  he 
had  run  to  get  to  them,  if  they  would  cheerfully 
apply  themselves  to  perform  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  came  unto  them.  The  Ijord  Lothian 
(as  Aw  majesty  tvas  pleased  to  inform  me)  seemed 
to  be  surprised  with  the  word  conditions,  and 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  been  privy  to  anything 
of  that  nature,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  of  the 

•  "  Aftpr  nine  days'  trarel  npon  tli«  way,  and  in  that  Ume  having 
pasted  through  fourleen  giiards  nud  (^rriflons  of  the  enenin,  wa 
ariived  sure  at  the  Scots  army  before  Ncwarlc;  where,  l>eing  oome, 
hit  mi^j'^sty  thought  tiie  most  proper  place  for  his  reception  by  tlie 
geDeral  and  Soots  commissiouers  would  be  the  house  of  the  Frencli 
Agent,  that  all  circumstances  belonging  to  the  treaty  between  his  ma. 
Jesty,  the  cruwn  of  France,  and  the  I(iaf;doni  of  Scotland,  mi^ht  bo 
adjusted." — Ashbimham's  Narrative.  Clarendon  says,  "  It  was  very 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  liing  went  to  the  general's  lodging. 
Rod  discovered  himself  to  him  ;  who  either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  and  confounded  at  his  majesty's  presence;  and 
knew  not  whiit  to  say ;  but  presently  enve  notice  of  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  no  leas  perplexed." — &iit  Sir  Philip  Warwick  says, 
"  The  Scots  seemed  surprised  at  his  coming  among  them,  and  tiv'ed 
him  very  coarsely,  but  yet  with  some  show  of  civility  ;  and.  thnas-h 
Hontreuil  avers  as  before,  yet  the  kinij  romplsincil  the;  had  Itept 
Done  of  thoee  tenna-h«-sras  pnnnis^l.  For,  though  he  was  seemingly 
tne,  yet  his  person  was  under  a  guard  ;  and  for  his  honour  tliis  guard 
was  not  given  him;  because  they  permitted  nut  the  magistrates  to 
do  their  duty  to  him  in  those  places  he  jmssed  through  ;  nor  did 
they  as  mnch  ax  admit  his  own;  necessair  servants  al>oat  him : 
and  for  his  conscience,  they  that  pretended  to  flsht  for  tlieir  own 
denied  liiwrty  to  his  i  he  being  not  to  be  hearkened  unto  in  any  pro* 
position  for  peace  upon  less  tenns  than  the  oovenant."— lfmo<rf. 


commissioners  residing  in  the  army  had  any  more 
knowledge  of  that  treaty  than  himself.    Whereupon 
his  majesty  desired  the  French  agent  to  sum  up 
his  instructions  from  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
make  a  narrative  of  his  negociations  thereupon  with 
the  Scots  commissioners  residing  in  London ;  which 
when  he  had  done,  some  of  tlie  lords  did  assure 
his  majesty  that  they  were  altt^ther  ignorant  of 
those  particulars,  and  that   thereftxe  the  treaty 
being  with  their  commissioners  in  London,  and 
they  being  a  distinct  body  of  themselves  could  not 
be  responsible,  or  any  way  concerned  therein. 
His  majesty  then  demanded  how  he  came  to  be 
invited  thither,  and  what  reason  they  had  to  send 
him  word  that  all  differences  were  reconciled,  and 
that  David  Leslie  was  to  have  met  him  with  a 
party  of  horse.     They  answered  that  it  was  very 
true,  for  they  approved  well  of  his  majesty's  con- 
fidence in  them,  believing  that  the  end  of  his 
honouring    their  army  with  his  residence  was 
only  to  have  made  that  the  place  where  he  in- 
tended to  settle  a  peace  with  his  two  kingdoms;  in 
short,  such  was  the  indisposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Lothian  towards  his  majesty  as  he  (being  president 
of  that  council  and  of  good  credit  amongst  them) 
would  never  suffer  any  discourse  to  be  made  to  his 
majesty,  other  than  the  takiug  of  the  covenant,  and 
subscribing  all  the  nineteen  propositions  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  both  kingdoms ;  things  that,  as  they 
were  most  distant  from  his  majesty's  resolution, 
being  most  averse  to  his  conscience  and  honour,  so 
they  were  most  unexpected  fix>m  persons  so  highly 
favoured  by  the  great  adventures  he  had  undergone 
for  them."  *    On  this  point,  as  on  others  more  im- 
portant to  the  character  of  the    groom   of  the 
chambers,  there  are  several  discrepancies  between 
the  account  given  by  Ashburnham  and  the  nai^ 
rative  of  Clarendon.     The  latter  goes  on  to  say, 
"  The  great  care  in  the  (Scottish)  army  was,  that 
there  might  be  only  respect  and  good  manners 
showed  towards  the  king,  without  anything  of 
affection  or  dependence;  and  therefore  the  general 
never  asked  the  word  of  him,  or  any  orden,  nor 
willingly  suffered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  resort 
to,  or  to  have  any  discourse  with,  his  majestv." 
And  once,  it  appears,  when  the  king  ventored  to 
give  the  word  to  the  guard,  old  Leslie,  or  Leven, 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  am  the  oider  soldier. 
Sir;  your  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office  to 
me."     Clarendon   says  that  Montreuil  was   ill 
looked  upon  by  the  Scots  "  as  the  man  who  had 
brought  this  inconvenience  upon  them  without 
their,  consent;"  but  that  the  envoy  "was    not 
frighted  from  owning  and   declaring  what  had 
passed  between  them,  what  they  had  pronnised, 
and  what  they  were  engaged  to  do.''     But,  if  so, 
surely  Montreuil  would  have  stated  all  this  to  his 
court,  which  he  never  did.f 

*  Narrative.  Then  it,  however,  most  abundant  proof  lo  thorn 
whalwa  have  alreedy  stated— that  the  Seotliab  oommissioaen  bad  >U 
along  insistefl  on  the  kmg's  confonnity  to  nresbvterianisBt.  and  his 
conient  to  the  estat)tishment  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  KnicUiid. 

t  Rushwurth. — Clarendon  Papers.— Thnrloe  Papers. —  Baillie  — 
Ualooln  Laing,  Hiai.  KeotUnd.— Quitetlv  Kev.— KdintarEh  lUr.— 
Uster,  lite  of  Clarendon. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  king's  motions  were  kept 
to  secret  that  none  could  guess  whither  he  was 
gone;  but  it  was  generally  reported  that  he  was 
gone  for  London,  and  Fair^x,  who  had  now  drawn 
up  his  army  before  Oxford,  sent  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  two  Houses,  who,  on  Monday,  May 
the  4th,  only  the  day  before  Charles  reached  the 
Scottish  camp,  caused  an  order  to  be  published  by 
beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet  throughout 
London  and  Westminster,  'to  this  effect: — •'  That 
it  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled,  that  what  person 
soever  shall  harbour  and  conceal,  or  know  of  the 
harboming  or  concealing  of,  the  king's  person, 
ind  shall  not  reveal  it  immediately  to  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houses,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
traitor  to  the  commonwe«ilth,  forfeit  his  whole 
estate,  and  die  without  mercy."  And  on  the  same 
day  the  Houses  passed  an  ordinance,  that  all 
papists  whatsoever,  all  officers  and  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  other  persons  that  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament,  should,  by  the  1 2th  day  of 
May,  depart  and  remove  themselves  twenty  miles 
at  the  least  from  the  capital  and  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, giving  previous  notice  in  writing  to 
die  committee  of  parliament  sitting  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  of  the  places  to  which  they  intended  to 
resort  Two  days  after  this — that  is,  on  the  6th 
of  May — the  two  Houses  received  intelligence  of 
the  king's  being  in  the  Scots'  army  by  means  of 
letters  from  Colonel  Poyntz,  and  from  their  com- 
missioners before  Newark.*  The  Commons  here- 
upon voted:  "  1.  That  the  ' commissioners  and 
general  of  the  Scots  army  be  desired  that  his 
mi^esty's  person  be  dispoised  of  as  both  Houses 
shall  desire  and  direct.  2.  That  his  majesty  be 
thence  disposed  of  and  sent  to  Warwick  Castle. 
3.  That  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  the  rest  of  those 
that  came  with  the  king  into  the  Scots'  quarters 
should  be  sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  seijeant- 
at-arms  attending  the  said  House,  or  his  deputy ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  for  the  parliament  of 
England  residing  before  Newark  should  acquaint 
the  Scats'  general  with  these  votes,  and  also  make 
a  narrative  of  the  manner  of  the  king's  coming 
into  the  Scots'  army,  and  present  it  to  the  House." 
While  the  Houses  were  thus  voting,  old  Leslie 
and  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  employed  in 
writing  the  following  letter.  "  The  earnest  desire 
which  we  have  to  keep  a  right  understanding 
between  the  two  kingdoms  moves  us  to  acquaint 
yon  with  that  strange  providence  wherewith  we 
are  now  surprised,  together  with  our  carriage  and 
desires  thereupon.  The  king  came  into  our  army 
yesterday  in  so  private  a  way  that,  after  we  had 
made  search  for  him,  upon  the  surmises  of  some 
persons  who  pretended  to  know  his  face,  yet  we 
could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry  houses.  And 
we  believe  your  lordships  will  think  it  was  matter 
of  much  astonishment  to  us,  seeing  we  did  not 

•  Blulimrlli.— CbrendoD  Mjrf,  ""An  expreta  w««  nictenUy  srat 
te  (kr  parliaiiicnt  mt  WMminMer  to  Inibrm  Uicm  of  tlie  imexuMlol 
Kfx,  a>  ■  thing  Uk  iscoU  bad  not  Uie  kut  imiigiiiatioa  of." — J9i<t., 
V01_  III. 


expect  he  would  have  come  in  any  place  under 
our  power.  We  conceived  it  not  fit  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither, 
but  to  endeavour  that  his  being  here  might  be 
improved  to  the  best  advantage,  for  promoting  the 
work  of  uniformity,  for  settling  of  religion  and 
righteousness,  and  attaining  of  peace  according  to 
the  league  and  covenant  and  treaty,  by  the  advice 
of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  or  their  com- 
missioners authorised  for  that  effect.  Trusting  to 
our  integrity,  we  do  persuade  ourselves  that  none 
will  so  tax  misconstrue  us  as  that  we  intended  to 
make  use  of  this  seeming  advantage  for  promoting 
any  other  ends  than  arc  expressed  in  the  covenant, 
and  have  been  hitherto  pursued  by  us  with  no  les; 
conscience  than  care.  And  yet,  for  fiirther  satis- 
faction, we  do  ingenuously  declare  that  there  hath 
been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  betwixt  his  majesty 
and  us,  nor  any  in  our  names,  and  that  we  leave 
the  ways  and  means  of  peace  unto  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  And 
so  far  as  concerns  us,  as  we  have  a  witness  in 
heaven,  we  are  confident  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  our  desires 
than,  in  all  our  resolutions  and  proceedings,  to 
adhere  to  the  covenant  and  treaty.  Our  graVest 
thoughts  shall  be  taken  up  in  studying,  and  our 
utmost  abiUties*  employed  in  acting,  those  things 
that  may  best  advance  the  public  good  and  com- 
mon happiness  of  both  kingdoms.;  wherein,  by 
the  help  of  the  Most  High,  we  shall  labour  to  use 
so  much  tenderness  and  care,  that  we  hope  it  shall 
soon  appear  that  our  actions  have  been  the  issue 
and  result  of  honest  and  single  intentions.  And 
further,  we  cannot  (in  a  matter  of  so  deep  conse- 
quence and  common  interest)  but  seek  your  lord- 
ships' advice;  for  which  effect  we  have  also 
written  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  of  Scotland, 
with  intentions  to  move  by  your  joint  counsels  and 
resolutions ;  that  we,  at  last,  after  a  seed-time  of 
many  afflictions,  may  reap  the  sweet  fruits  of 
truth  and  peace.  And  in  this  confidence  we  re- 
main, &c."  * 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was 
written,  Charles  ordered  die  Lord  Bellasis,  the 
new  governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender  that  im- 
portant place ;  and,  also  on  the  same  day,  New- 
ark, with  the  castle,  forts,  and  sconces  there- 
unto belonging,  was  surrendered  to  the  committee 
of  both  kingdoms,  for  the  use  of  the  parliament  of 
England.  Charles  had  offered  to  surrender  the 
place  to  the  Scots,  which  would  have  made  a  fresh 
garboil,  but  I^ven  told  him,  that,  to  remove  all 
jealousies,  it  must  be  yielded  to  the  parliament  of 
England.  Clarendon  says,  that  Charles's  readi- 
ness on  this  occasion  proceeded  from  his  fear  that 
Fairfax  might  be  ordered  to  relinquish  all  other 
enterprises,  "  and  to  bring  himself  near  the  Scot- 
tish army,  they  being  too  near  together  already  ;" 
and  that,  "  therefore  he  forthwith  gave  order  to 

*  Ruabvotth.— Thb  latter  b  dated  "  Sontliwell,  May  the  61I1, 
1646.**  and  lixned  *'  Leveii,  DonirermlinK.  Lothian,  Itclciirris,  S.  D,. 
Hume,  Sir  Tb,  Carre,  B.  ot  Frceland,  W.  Glcndowyn,  ]aba  John. 
Stan.** 
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the  lord  Bdlaais  to  Bunender  Newark ;  that  the 
Scots  might  inarch  northward,  which  they  reaolved 
to  do ;  and  he  giving  up  that  place,  which  he  cotild 
have  defended  for  some  months  longer  firom  that 
enemy,  upon  honourable  conditions,  that  army  with 
great  expedition  marched  towards  Newcastle; 
which  the  kiug  was  glad  of."  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  English  commont  at  one  moment  enter- 
taiued  the  notion  of  throwing  forward  Oliver  Crom- 
well with  the  entire  mass  of  their  cavalry,  in  order 
to  fall  upon  the  Scots  by  surprise,  and  to  take  the 
king  away  from  them  by  force ;  but  in  effect  they 
only  detached  Poyntz,  who,  with  a  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  followed  the  Scots,  and  watched 
them  on  their  march  northward  from  the  Trent 
Soon  after  their  rising  ixom  Newark,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  sent  to  the  parliament's  commis- 
sioners, to  desire  a  meeting  with  them  on  the  11th 
of  May,  in  order  to  give  tiliem  an  account  of  their 
"  80  sudden  departure,"  and  their  reasons  for  not 
delivering  up  Ashbumham  and  Hudson.  But 
the  meeting  did  not  take  place ;  and  Ashburnham, 
about  nine  days  after  tbKi  king's  departure  from 
Newark,*  when,  as  he  says,  there  were  disputes  in 
the  council  of  the  Scottish  army  about  disposing 
of  him  accwding  to  the  desires  of  the  parliament, 
was  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  make  his  escape 
with  all  the  speed  he  could.  "  I  besought  him," 
continues  Ashbumham,  "  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  me  to  be  wrested  from  him,  than  that  of 
myself  I  should  desert  his  service  upon  any  appre- 
hension whatsoever ;  but  his  pleasure  was  so  posi- 
tive, that  I  should  lose  no  time,  as  I  had  nothing 
left  but  my  obedience  to  satisf^  him,  so  that,  his 
foreign  despatches  being  closed,  I  did  (with  humble 
acknowledgments  to  Giod  for  the  deliverance  he 
then  gave  me)  pass  into  Holland ;  my  servants, 
horses,  and  all  I  had,  being  seized  upon  within 
two  hours  afler  my  flight ;  where  being  arrived, 
and  having  obeyed  such  instructions  as  I  was 
entrusted  with,  I  hastened  into  France,  to  give  the 
queen  an  account  of  what  bad  passed  in  that 
unhappy  expedition  to  the  ScolB."t    It  has  been 

*  Aihbarabam  wy«,  ttioui  nliw  dayi  oftn  tha  UuiCt  arrlT*]  at 
Ki^cnstle,  but  thl«  muRt  be  tnconvct,  aa  Charlef  c«rtAluty  did  Qot 
leave  Newark  until  the  7tb  or  8th  of  May,  nor  arrive  at  Neweaatle 
until  the  13th ;  and  Ashburnliam  certainly  left  Newcastle  on  the 
16th,  on  which  day  the  king  himself  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
— -  Jack  Ashtaurobam  is  this  day  Kone  for  France."  Nearly  all  the 
ruynlist  writers  of  histories  and  memoirs  wrote  after  the  CTcnt  from 
mf>mory,  and  many  of  them,  not  excepting  the  great  Clareodoa.  mast 
have  had  very  bad  momoriei  for  datea. 

f  Amuui;  the  dispatches,  of  which  AsbbuTDbam  wni  the  bearer. 
was  the  following  letter  to  the  queen: — 

■■  DiA*  MiAKT,  NewcaaUe,  May  IStb,  lUA. 

*'  The  necessity  of  ny  alfairs  hath  made  me  send  Jack  Ashbura- 
ham  unto  thee;  who  ut  this  present  is  the  moftt(nndwith  the  greatest 
Injustice)  persecuted  of  all  my  servants,  and  merely  for  bis  ftdeltty  to 
nie ;  which  is  so  well  known  to  ihec,  tltat  I  need  oeithf  r  reoommeod  him 
to  thy  care,  nor  take  the  pains  of  setting  <lown  the  present  state  of 
my  affaira,  and  bow  they  have  chanted  since  1  canw  fkom  Uxfbrd,  and 
why  it  is  so  long  since  1  wTote  to  thee;  referring  all  to  bis  faithnil 
relation  t  as  likewise  what  I  desire  thee  to  do  for  my  auistance ;  so 
trausferring  at  this  time  the  freedom  of  my  fa  to  bis  tongna,  I  rest 
eteruully  thine,  *'CR** 

"  I  owe  Jaek  9S00t.,  which  I  earnestly  recofuniaiid  than  would'at 
assist  him  in  fur  his  repayment** 

Jnfk  Asbbursbam  waa  also  the  bearer  of  a  warrant.  In  eipber.  to 
raise  money  upon  such  of  the  crown  jewels  aa  he  had  la  his  custody, 
or  by  a  auivbarge  upon  those  already  pawnad.  For  odier  parlioalars 
sec  the  curioui  volumes  published  by  the  laic  Loid  Aabbumham. 


assumed  that  the  SooU  connived  at  the  fli^  of 
Ashbumham,  but  he  himself  only  tells  us  that  he 
did  escape,  without  saying  anything  of  this  c<mni- 
vance.     It  should  appear  indeed,  that  the  Scots, 
in  their  great  respect  to  the  royal  quality,  did  not 
guard  even  the  king  very  closely;  for  we  have 
Charles's  own  word,  that  he  too  might  have  got 
off  if  he  had  thought  proper.     Yet  Hudson,  yrhea 
endeavouring  to  escape,  was  intercepted,  and  £at 
the  present  secured  in  Newcastle ;  and,  accordii^ 
to  dieir  own  account,  upon  the  very  first  notice 
they  had  of  Ashburnham's  flight,  they  tried  to 
apprehend  him  also.     Newcastle  waa  now  the  setf 
of  the  war,  for  "  wars  are  not  only  caixied  on  by 
swords  and  guns,  but  tongues  and  pens  are  co- 
instrumental  ;  which,  as  they  had  been  too  much 
employed  formerly,  were  not  idle  now."*     The 
king  sounded  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Scottish 
army,  and  offered  David  Leslie,  the  general  of  the 
horse,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  espouse  his  cause  and  unite  with  Montrose ; 
but  this  project,  consido-ing  the  temper  of  that 
covenanting  soldiery,  must  always  have  been  a 
hopeless  one,  and  it  came  to  nothing,  though 
Charles  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  that,  by 
uniting  the  Scottish  army  in  England  and  the 
Marquess's  Highlanders  aiid  Irish,  and  by  profitiiig 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  Presbyteriana  md 
Independents,  he  might  still  subdue  his  parliar 
ment.    The  committee  of  estates  at  Ediidxii^h, 
the  champions  of  the  covenant,  dispatched  I«iiaik, 
Loudon,  and  Argyle,  to  Newcastle,  to  look  after 
bodi  the  king  and  the  army ;  and  these  noblemen, 
after  telling  Charles  in  the  plainest  manner  Uiat 
he  must  take  the  covenant,  or  expect  no  important 
service  from  them, — that  he  must  not  imagine  that 
they  would  temporise  with  this  great  measure,  or 
be  put  off  with  promises, — required  of  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  put  «n 
end  to  the  civil  war  in  Scotland  by  ceasing  all  con- 
nexion or  correspondence  with  Montrose.     And  at 
their  instance  he  sent  a  positive  order  to  the  hero 
of  Kilsyth  to  disband  his  forces  and  retire-  to 
France ;  which  order  was  obeyed  the  more  willingly 
as  Montrose's  name  had  lost  its  charm,  and  aa 
help  from  Ireland  was  not  to  be  expected. 

About  the  same  time,  the  king  sent  a  very  soft 
message  to  the  two  Houses,  stating,  that^  *'  being 
informied  that  their  armies  were  marching  ao  fiaat 
up  to  Oxford  as  made  that  no  fit  jdace  for  tFeadag, 
he  did  resolve  to  withdraw  himself  hither,  only 
to  secure  his  own  person,  and  with  no  intention  to 
continue  this  war  any  longer,  or  make  any  division 
between  his  two  kingdoms,  but  to  give  audi  con- 
tentment to  both,  aa  by  the  blessing  of  God  he 
might  see  a  happy  and  well-grounded  peace.'* 
"  And,"  continued  this  practised  dissembler,  who 
now  spoke  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  the  question  of  episcopacy,  "  since  the  settlii^ 
of  religion  ought  to  be  the  chiefeat  care,  his  majesty 
most  earnestly  and  heartily  recommends  to  his  two 

•  The  PerfSsat  FnUtteian,  or  a  Fall  View  of  tha  Ut;  and  Aetkna 
(UUitary  and  Civil)  ofOlivac  CniaweU. 
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houses  of  porliiment  all  the  wsys  and  meam  pos- 
sible for  speedy  finisiuug  this  pious  and  necessary 
work ;  and  pcariicularly  that  they  take  the  advioe 
»f  the  divmes  of  both  kingdoms  assembled  at 
Westminster."  Am  for  the  militia  of  England, 
Ua  niajcsty  was  well  pleased  to  have  it  aettkd  aa 
was  offered  in  the  treaty  at  Uzbridge — "  all  the 
penona  being  to  be  named  for  that  trust  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  for  the  space  of  seven  years ; 
aacl  after  the  expiration  of  that  tenn,  that  it  be 
regulated  as  shidl  be  agreed  upon  by  his  majesty 
and  his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  like  to 
be  fw  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."  Concerning 
the  wan  in  Ireland,  his  majesty  engaged  to  do 
whatever  was  possible  to  give  full  satisfaction. 
And  if  these  aasnnmcea  were  not  satisiactoiy, 
padiaraent  was  requested  to  send  all  such  of  the 
piopoaitions  as  were  already  agreed  upon  by  both 
kingdoms  speedily  to  his  majesty,  he  "  being 
resolved  to  comply  with  his  parliament  in  every- 
thing that  should  be  for  the  happiness  oi  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  removing  of  all  unhappy  differ- 
enoes*  whidi  have  produced  so  many  sad  effect*. " 
Hia  majesty,  it  was  said  in  'conclusion,  would 
neither  question  the  parliament's  thankful  accept- 
wace  of  Uieae  offers,  nor  doubt  that  his  two  king- 
doms would  be  careful  to  maintain  him  in  his 
hoDomr,  and  in  his  just  and  lawful  rights.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  this  message  waa  in 
a  poatacript,  n>parenay  added  under  the  persuasion, 
at  it  may  be  dictation,  of  the  Earl  of  Lanaik,  and 
the  Scottish  comraiasioners.  It  ran  in  these  words ; 
— "  His  maje^  being  desirous  to  shun  the  further 
effiisum  of  Mood,  and  to  evidence  his  real  inten- 
tions to  peace,  is  willing  that  his  forces  in  and 
about  Oxford  be  disbanded,  and  die  fortifications 
of  the  dty  dismantled,  they  receiving  honourable 
eonditionB ;  which  being  granted  to  ^  town  and 
forces  there,  hia  majesty  will  give  the  like  order  to 
the  reat  of  the  garrisons."*  About  three  weeks 
later,  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  sent  another  message 
to  the  two  houses,  expressing  at  greater  length  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  ending  of  this  unnatural  war, 
which  in  &ct  was  ended  by  his  thmough  defeat, 
for  as  long  as  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying  it  on, 
he  was  for  indeed  from  entertaining  any  such 
horror  at  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  told  them,  that 
in  the  Scottish  army,  where  he  was,  he  was  "  in 
freedom  and  right  capacity  to  settle  a  true  and 
lasting  peace,"  and  he  again  earnestly  desired  that 
their  propositions  should  be  speedily  sent  to  him. 
He  them  "  farther  propounded,"  that  he  might 

•  On  the  fbnowing  d«y  CharlM  oddrMsed  a  very  (Hcndly  letter  to 
fav  **  right  maty  aad  wcU-belaved,"  tlw  lord  mavor,  alderaien,  and 
eommon  council  of  the  city  of  Londoti.  telliu^  them,  thai  nothing 
-was  more  grtmroiu  to  him  than  tlie  truable  and  distroctloTjs  of  bi« 
pcopie;  and  tlut  noUiiaffoD  earth  waa  man  denied  by  him  thnn 
that  they  mifht  hencerortn  live  under  him  in  religion  and  peace  in 
«U  godlioeM  aad  hoaeaty.  ■*  And  thia  profeiiion,"  conttimed  Charlei, 
-  we  DalM  far  na  otlxT  end  but  that  you  guy  know  immetUalely  ttom 
ooraeivae  our  integrity  and  fuU  reaolutioo  to  comply  with  our  parlia- 
»«■>  fn  emythioK  Itor  arttUm;  tnlth  aid  peace,  and  our  desire  to 
have  aU  tUngs  speedily  euncluded  wiiich  ahall  be  fijuud  requiiita  fbr 
that  end  ;  that  our  'retum  to  that  oar  ancieut  city  may  lie  to  tliH  latia- 
lactioo  oT  oar  pdfliaaMa^  the  good  liking  of  you  and  all  onr  good 
people,  and  to  our  own  greater  joy  and  comfort."  He  thus  hoped  to 
ueruiade  the  Londonan  that  h^  whole  aoul  aod  oattin  wu  changed 
Dim  what  it  bad  bcao. 


come  to  London  with  safety,  freedom,  and  honour, 
where  he  resolved  to  comply  with  his  houses  of 
parliament  in  everything  which  might  be  most  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects.  And  on  the  same  day 
he  signed  a  warrant  to  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  Colonel  H.  Washington, 
Colonel  Thomas  Blagge,  governors  of  Oxford, 
Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  Wallingfcn-d,  and  all 
other  commanders  of  any  towns,  castlee,  and 
forts  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  commanding 
them,  upon  honourable  terms,  to  surrender  the 
towns,  castles,  and  forts  entrusted  to  them,  and 
disband  all  the  forces  under  their  several  com- 
mands, the  mOTe  to  evidence  the  reality  of  his 
intention  of  settling  a  happy  and  firm  peace. 
Most  of  these  few  places,  however,  had  surrendered 
some  weeks  before  his  majesty  signed  this  paper. 
Banbury,  which  had  been  in  possessicm  of  the 
royalists  firom  the  beginning  of  the  war,  opened 
its  gates  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  even  Oxford* 
proposed  to  treat  as  early  as  the  1 7th  of  May, 
which  waa  one  day  before  the  king's  first  message 
to  parliament.  Parliament,  however,  considered 
the  terms  demanded  as  much  too  high,  and 
ordered  Fairfax  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  the 
place  did  not  surrender  until  the  24th  of  June, 
when  very  liberal  terms  were  granted  to  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  colleges,  and  to  all  persons  within 
die  walls  of  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince 
Maurice  received  their  passports  and  took  ship- 
ping at  Dover.  Charles's  second  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  waa  brought  up  from  Oxford  to 
St.  James's  Palace.  Worcerter  surrendered  on 
the  23rd  of  July;  Wallingford  opened  its  gates 
on  the  same  day. 

Ragland  Castle  was'  stoutly  defended  by  the 
very  loyal  Marquess  of  Worcester,  who,  like 
many  others,  considered  that  the  king  was  under 
restraint,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  disobey 
the  royal  orders  for  surrender,  f  Moreover, 
he  todc  exception  to  his  majesty's  warrant, 
because  it  did  not  name  him  or  his  castle.  "  Truly, 
Sir,"  wrote  the  old  marquess  to  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  summoned  him, "  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  make  me  think  so  unworthily  of  his 
majesty,  that  to  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  ha.ih  given,  himself  and  family,  so  great  a 
testimony  of  his  and  their  faith  and  fidelity  towards 
him,  that  he  would  not  please  so  much  as  to  name 
his  name  or  Ragland.  I  entreat  you  give  me 
leave  to  suspend  my  belief.  And  for  your  sum- 
mons, it  makes  it  too  evident  that  it  is  desired  that 
I  should  die  under  a  hedge  like  a  beggar,  having 
no  house  left  to  put  my  head  into,  nor  means  left 

*  Thia  aeat  of  laaruing  had  been  made  a  very  tbrmidable  place  of 
arma.  ■■  Here  Art  henelf  had  contributed  her  utmuat  aAsiitanee  to 
moke  the  place  impregnable;  illieing  eucompaaaed  with  renular 
IbrtiScation*.  Auniahed  with  a  atnog  garriaon  of  atoul  loldieia,  aiorad 
with  abundance  of  all  kind  of  pravlMona,  and  (which  ia  more  ihnn  aU 
the  real)  governed  by  one  that  had  siven  aufficient  prooi  of  hie 
valour  and  biibfulneaa  Ibtoerly,  in  holding  out  two  other  garriaona 
(Carlisle  and  York)  to  the  nlooat  extremity:  but  aU  thia  availe  not, 
Oilbrd  muat  yield."-r*«  Ptrfect  PoUticiaM.  ^.      „    ^     . 

t  And.  in  ibet,  tnurlea  himaelf  had  jut  written  to  bii  wits  that  he 
waa  In  durane*  in  the  handa  of  the  barbaiona  and  perfldioua  ScoU, 
and  that  ahe,  hia  aen,  and  all  hia  faiiltful  counaellots,  ware  to  Kgard 
every  order  from  him  aa  forced  or  aarrepliliooa. 
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to  find  me  liread.  Wherefore  I  mftke  choice,  if  it 
»o  please  God,  rather  to  die  nobly  than  to  live  with 
infamy."  Early  in  August  Fairfax  went  himself 
with  large  reinforcements  to  reduce  this  very 
strong,  magnificent,  and  very  important  castle; 
and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  he  summoned  the 
old  marquess  once  more.  Worcester  told  him 
that  this  was  the  only  house  he  now  had  to  cover 
his  head.  "  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  leave  to  send 
to  his  majesty  to  know  his  pleasure  what  he  will 
have  done  with  his  garrison.  As  for  my  house, 
I  presume  he  will  command  nothing ;  neither  am 
I  knowing  how,  either  by  law  or  conscience,  I 
should  be  forced  out  of  it."  Fairfax  kindly  and 
courteously  told  the  old  nobleman  that,  touching 
his  sending  to  his  majesty,  it  was  a  thing  which 
had  been  denied  to  the  most  considerable  garri- 
sons of  England,  further  than  an  account  upon 
the  surrender ;  that  for  the  distinction  which  his 
lordship  was  pleased  to  make,  that  Ragland  was 
his  house,  if  it  had  not  been  formed  into  a  gar- 
rison, he  (Fairfax)  would  never  have  troubled  his 
lordship  with  a  summons ;  and  that  were  it  dis- 
garrisoned,  neither  his  lordship  nor  his  house 
should  receive  any  disquiet  from  him  or  any  that 
belonged  to  him.  To  this  letter  Worcester  re- 
plied in  a  tone  in  which  self-interest  (excusable  in 
that  extremity)  was  mingled  wilJi  loyalty,  and  in 
which  a  very  just  appreciation  of  Charles's  cha- 
racter may  be  detected .  The  marquess  told  Fairfax 
— and  he  might  well  say  as  much  of  that  truly 
honourable  and  kind-hearted  man — ^that  he  con- 
fided greatly  in  his  honour;  "but,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "only  one  thing  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, I  offer  to  your  consideration,  as  the  just  cause, 
besides'  my  allegiance,  of  my  reasonable  request ; 
which  is,  that  upon  his  majesty's  promise  of  satis- 
faction, I  am  above  20,000/.  out  of  purse ;  and  if 
I  should  do  Xinytidng  displeasing  unto  him,  I  am 
sure  all  that  is  tost,  and  no  benefit  to  the  parlia- 
ment."* At  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  Rag- 
land  was  surrendered,  and  there  marched  out  of 
the  castle  the  marquess,  who  was  above  fourscore 
years  of  age,  the  Lord  Charles,  his  son,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Glamorgan,  the  Lady  Jones,  four  colonels, 
eighty-two  captains,  above  eighty  other  officers 
and  gentlemen,  and  above  seven  hundred  soldiers, 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  the  king.  As  in  all 
other  cases  where  Fairfax  was  concerned,  the 
terms  of  capitulation  were  most  honourably  ob- 
served. Pendennis  Castle  surrendered  three  days 
before  Ragland.  In  the  same  month  the  town  of 
Conway,  in  North  Wales,  was  taken  by  storm — 
an  event  which  merits  attention  were  it  only  for 

*  There  In  Mmethini^  very  touching 'In  this  patsatie  of  the  oclo- 
irenarinu's  letter,  •*  If  ^ou  knew  how  well  kuo«ni  1  wai  in  HeiirT 
Karl  of  Huntincton'B  time  iioto ymir  noble  urandrnther  at  York,  l 
Km  a«snred  I  ihouM  receive  that  favour  at  your  hands  that  safely  yon 
might  afford.  God  know*,  in  might  qaielly  receive  any  nieani  of 
■uhiiatence  and  he  in  lecurity,  with  the  parliament's  approhation. 
and  freest  from  tlie  malice  of  lho«e  gentlemen  that  are  of  the  com. 
mittee  within  tills  county,  1  should  quickly  quit  myself  of  the  ^r- 
rimn;  fur  I  hai  e  no  f(Teat  cause  to  take  delixht  in  it.  ]  have  that 
hiffh  esteem  of  your  worth,  Doblenesa.and  true  Jndi[mcnt,  that,  kuow- 
iiit(  ytiti  will  offer  nothing  imioble  or  unworthy  for  me  to  do,  as  th« 
case  Rtancls  with  me,  1  desire  to  know  what  coocUtlout  1  may  have, 
and  1  will  return  you  present  answer.'* 


the  re-appearance  on  the  scene,  in  a  very  diiferent 
character,  of  old  Williams,  the  diocese  within  him- 
self, the  ex-lord-keeper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
now  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  quitted  the 
king's  party  in  the  preceding  month  of  April,  ap- 
parently at  the  very  moment  when  Charles  had 
hojielessly  fled  to  the  Scots.  This  prelate,  old  as 
he  was,  and  priest  as  he  was,  would  not  be  neu- 
tral, but  forthwith  declared  himself  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  winning  party,  and,  betaking  himself  to 
his  house  at  Purin,  near  Conway,  he  pnt  a  gar- 
rison therein  for  the  parliament,  and  persuaded 
the  county  not  to  pay  contribution  any  longer  to 
Conway.  This  greatly  incensed  that  garrison; 
and  the  Lord  Byron,  upon  notice  of  the  arch- 
bishop's revolt,  sent  out  a  party  from  Conway  to 
besiege  him  in  his  house.  Hereupon  Williams 
sent  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Mitton,  who  was 
serving  in  those  parts  for  the  parliament,  and  who 
presently  detached  a  party  to  interpose  and  help 
him.  Soon  after,  when  Colonel  Mitton  laid  siege 
to  Conway,  his  grace  the  archbishop  assisted  at  a 
council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  storm 
the  town,  which  was  accordingly  done,  but  not 
without  deaths  and '■wounds,  the  most  reverend 
father  himself,  who  "  became  active  on  that  aide 
in  person,"  being  aiilong  the  wounded.  A  few 
days  after  the  stonttihg  of  the  town,  the  strong 
castle  of  Conway  surrendered,  as  did  also  Flint 
Castle,  and  all  other  places  in  Wales.  "  So  that 
now  there  was  not  one  garrison  in  England  or 
Wales  remaining,  but  what  was  reduced  to  the 
power  of  the  two  Houses,  save  only  those  in  the 
north,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots." 
Meanwhile  the  Scots  at  Newcastle  -were  labour- 
ing hard  to  make  the  king  take  the  covenant. 
Charles  thought  that  he  might  take  it  with  a 
mental  reservation,  but  having  some  scruples,  or 
'wishing  for  the  countenance  of  a  leading  church- 
man, he  wrote  a  letter,  or,  as  it  is  described, 
"  sent  a  case  of  conscience,"  to  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London : — ^"  My  Lord,"  wrote  the  king,  "  my 
knowledge  of  your  worth  and  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly in  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  makes 
me  at  this  time,  I  confess,  put  to  you  a  hard 
and  bold  task,  nor  would  I  do  it,  but  that  I  am 
confident  you  know  not  what  fear  is  in  a  good 
cause.  Yet  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  shall  be 
loth  to  expose  you  to  a  needless  danger,  assuring 
you  that  I  will  yield  to  none  of  your  friends  in 
my  care  of  your  preservation.  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  many  persuasions  and  threatenings  that 
hath  been  used  to  me  for  making  me  change 
episcopal  into  presbyterial  government,  which 
absolutely  to  do  is  so  directly  against  my  con- 
science, that,  by  the  grace  of  C!od,  no  miserr 
shall  ever  make  me :  but  I  hold  myself  obliged, 
by  all  honest  means,  to  eschew  the  mischief 
of  this  too  visible  storm,  and  I  think  some  kind 
of  compliance  with  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
may  be  fit  as  my  case  is,  which  at  another  time 
were  unlawful.  These  are  the  grounds  that  have 
made  me  think  of  this  inclosed  proposition,  the 
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which  as  one  way  it  looks  haodsome  to  us,  so  in 
aiMtther  I  am  feiurful  lest  I  cannot  make  it  with  a 
safe  ctuscience;  of  which  I  command  you  to 
give  me  your  opinion  upon  your  allegiance ;  con- 
juring you,  that  you  will  deal  plainly  and  freely 
with  me,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  tlie  dreadful  day 
of  judgment.  I  conceive  the  question  to  be,  whe- 
dier  I  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  give  way  to 
this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with  a  reso- 
lution  to  recover  and  maintain  that  doctrine  and 
discipline  wherein  I  have  been  bred.  The  duty 
of  my  oath  is  herein  chiefly  to  be  considered ;  I 
flattering  myself  that  this  way  I  better'  comply 
with  it,  than  being  constant  to  a  fiat  denial,  consi- 
dering how  unable  I  am  by  force  to  obtain  that 
which  this  way  there  wants  not  probability  to  re- 
cover, if  accepted  (otherwise  there  is  no  harm 
done);  for,  my  regal  authority  once  settled,  J 
make  no  question  of 'recovering  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  Gk>d  is  my  witness  my  chiefest  end  in 
regaining  my  power  is  to  do  the  church  service. 
So,  expecting  your  reasons  to  strengthen  your  opi- 
mon,  whatsoever  it  be,  I  rest 

"  Your  most  assured,  real, 

"  Faithful,  constant  friend, 

"  Chaklks  R." 

"  P.S. — I  desire  your  opinion  in  the  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  in  the  general  scope  of  it ;  and  yet 
mend  much  in  the  penning  of  it  I  give  you 
leave  to  take  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Smis- 
bury  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  either  of  them.  But 
let  me  have  your  answer  with  all  convenient  speed. 
None  knows  of  this  but  Will  Murray,  who  pro- 
mises exact  secrecy.  If  your  opinions  and  reasons 
shall  omfirm  me  in  making  of  this  proposition, 
iinem  you  may  in  some  way  be  seen  in  it,  otherwise 
I  promise  you  that  your  opinion  shall  be  con- 
cealed."* 

It  has  been  judged,  from  the  fact  of  Charles's 
not  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  so  ingeniously 
hinted  at,  and  also  from  the  honest  straight-for- 
ward character  of  Juson,  that  the  bishop's  answer, 
whidk  has  not  been  preserved,  was  frank  and 
honest,  like  that  which  he  had  given  when  con- 
sulted about  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Stra£Ford. 
The  king,  however,  could  not  decline  fulfilling  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  the  Scots  through 
Montreuil,  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  their  pres- 
byterian  divines ;  and  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  was  sent  for,  it  is  said, 
at  Charles's  express  desire,  f    The  learned  theo- 

•  Sir  Hmrjr  EUi*. 

t  On  tha  l(Sth  of  May  Balllia  wtitat  to  Alexnnder  IlenderaoD;— 
**  If  that  man  go  now  to  Btickle  on  biihops  and  dalinquaats.  and 
■neb  fboliah  toya,  it  imni  he  ii  mad ;  ir  he  hava  the  leact  grace  or 
wisdom,  ht?  -may,  hy  God's  mercy,  preseutly  end  the  miieries  wherein 
hiraaeifaud  many  are  likely  al«o  to  sink.  Let  me  eatrent  you  for 
one  thiDir,  when  yon  liavu  dune  your  uttermost,  if  it  be  God's  uleasuia 
to  deny  tne  siuxe'ss,  not  to  vex  yourself  mure  ihan  is  meet ;  n  imfflMN* 
^  9mu  vadere,  &e.  When  we  hear  of  yoor  health  and  couruKe  it 
will  refreah  us.  Go  matters  as  they  wili.  ir  men  will  not  be  Kuved, 
who  can  help  it  i  And  yet  you  know  that  i  was  never  among  tliose 
who  had  |(Teataat  aversion  from  Ida  iierson,  or  legist  symijathy  with 
his  afflictions :  if  he  be  reiolvcd  to  stop  our  mouths,  and  bind  our 
liaads,  that  we  can  neiiher  sprak  nor  do  for  him,  let  liiai  go  on  so  to 
make  himself  azkd  nm  miserable  >  iltere  is  a  better  life  coming  ;  but 
woe  to  those  \-illaius  who  have  bewitched,  puiMiiied,  and  infatuated  a 
good  priuce,  fur  his  own  and  so  many  millions*  ruin  i  we  are  in  a 
fair  way,  and  daily  advance  into  it,  if  hia  obstinacy  spoil  not  all  the 
play." 


logian  chanced  to  fall  sick  and  die  during  these 
disputations,  at  Newcastle;  and  the  royalists, 
availing  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  declared 
that  he  had  been  beaten  in  argument  by  the  king, 
and  had  died  of  grief  and  vexation.* 

But  while  Charles  was  pretending  to  give  ear 
to  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  cease  all  projects  of  hostility,  and 
agree  with  every  desire  of  the  victorious  parlia- 
ment, he  was  corresponding  with  the  papists  in 
Ireland  and  devising  the  most  desperate  if  not  the 
most  ridiculous  plans  for  resuming  hostilities. 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  wrote  to  Glamorgan,  ex- 
pressing a  wonderful  affection  for  that  nobleman's 
person  and  conversation,  and  telling  him  that  he 
was  not  so  strictly  guarded  but  that,  if  he  sent  a 
prudent  and  secret  person  to  Newcastle,  he  could 
communicate  with  him.  "  If,"  continued  the 
Wng,  "  you  could  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
pawning  my  kingdoms,  I  am  content  you  should 
do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them,  I  will  fully  repay 
that  money.  And  tell  the  nuncio  that  if  once  I 
can  come  into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  to 
be  extremely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest, 
as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do  not 
say  this  from  my  heart,  or  in  any  future  time  if  I 
fail  you  in  this,  may  God  never  restore  me  to  my 
kingdoms  in  this  world  nor  give  me  etemd 
happiness  in  the  nexf'f  A  copy  of  this  letter 
was  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who,  it  is  said,  "  re- 
ceived great  comfort  from  the  reading  of  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  the 
king's  circumstances."  And  Glamorgan,  with 
the  advice  of  Rinuccini,  the  pope's  nuncio  in 
Ireland,  drew  up  in  writing  urgent  reasons  for 
inviting  the  king  into  Ireland.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Henrietta  Maria  proposed  transporting  her- 
self to  that  country ;  and  when  her  husband  would 
not  hear  of  this  hazardous  project,  she  endeavoured 
to  make  him  avow  all  the  secret  articles  concluded 
with  Glamorgan  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  upon 
which  avowal  she  maintained  that  the  pope  would 
subsidise  an  Irish  army,  and  the  Irish  papists 
rise  to  a  man  in  his  favour.  Mazarin  led  her 
majesty  to  believe  that  he  would  land  10,000 
Frenchmen  in  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
Irish  Catholics ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Cardinal 
really  engaged  with  Lord  Jermyn  to  seize  upon 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  two  islands  which  geo- 
graphically belonged  to  France,  and  which  it  would 
have  suited  the  French  to  recover.  We  cannot 
possibly  mention  half  the  wild  schemes  that  were 
entertained  at  Newcastle  and  at  Paris,  between 
the  going  of  Charles  to  the  Scots'  quarters  and  his 
delivery  over  to  the  EngUsh ; .  but  one  of  the  most 

*  A  paper  wat  mn  publUhad  In  London,  pretending  to  be  a 
death-bed  declaration  of  Henderson,  in  wliioh  he  was  made  to  recant 
his  former  opinions,  and  to  express  great  romorse  Air  the  share  he 
had  Uken  in  the  war;  and  which  the  geneml  asaemlily  thought  it 
necessary,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  7lh  of  August,  16M,  ibrmaily  to 
denounce  as  fargod,  scandaloas,  and  tatae.  Although  the  rontro* 
versy  renpecting  the  genninene»s  of  this  paper  was  renewed  so  lately 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  eaulury,  no  doubt  aa  to  iU  beiag  a  bxgtvy  is 
DOW  entertained  in  any  quartor. 
.   t  Uirch,  Inquiry. 
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striking  of  them  was,  diat  Montrose,  whom  the 
king  had  ordered  to  lay  down  hia  arms,  should  be 
recalled  to  head  a  fresh  insurrection  in  the  High- 
lands and  take  the  command  of  fresh  hordes  from 
Ireland. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  final  propositions  of 
parliament  were  presented  to  Charles  at  New- 
castle by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  the  Lord  Montague  of  the  peers,  and  six 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  com- 
missioners of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  being 
present  and  consenting  to  them.  "The  Lords 
and  Commons,  commissioners  of  the  parliament  of 
England,"  says  May,  "  stayed  long  with  the  king 
at  Newcastle,  humbly  entreating  him  that  he 
would  vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish  those  pro- 
positions, being  not  much  higher  than  those  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  majesty  at  Uxbridge  when 
the  chance  of  war  was  yet  doubtfuL  The  same 
thing  did  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  in 
Scotland  humbly  entreat ;  and  the  like  did  others 
daily,  who  came  with  renewed  supplications  to  that 
end,  from  the  parliament  sitting  at  Edinburgh. 
But  in  vain  were  the  supplications  of  both  king- 
doms ;  the  king  persisted  obstinately  in  denial  of 
his  assent.  But  daily  he  seemed  to  take  excep- 
tion at  some  particulars,  whereby  time  was  de- 
layed for  some  months,  and  the  affairs  of  both 
kingdoms  much  retarded,  which  happened  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  when  not  only  dissensions 
between  the  two  nations  about  garrisons,  mone^, 
and  other  things,  were  justly  feared,  but  also,  m 
the  parliament  of  England  and  city  of  London,  the 
divisions  were  then  increasing  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
from  whence  the  common  enemy  began  to  swell 
with  hopes  not  improbable.  Atm  this,  perchance, 
wa*  the  cause  of  the  king's  delay."* 

Many  men  that  did  not  love  the  king  per- 
sonally,-but  that  loved  monarchy,  implored  him  to 
accept  the  propositions  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  throne.  Others  used  prayers,  mingled 
with  threats.  The  Eark  of  Argyle  and  Loudon 
besought  him  on  their  kne«s,  but  all  in  vain. 
Then  Loudon,  now  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  told 
him  that  his  assent  to  the  propositions  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  his  crown  and 
kingdoms, — that  the  danger  and  loss  of  a  refusal 
woi^d  be  remediless,  and  bring  on  a  sudden  ruin 
and  destruction.  The  noble  Scot  continued  with 
increasing  energy, — "The  differences  betwixt  your 
majesty  and  parharaent  (known  to  no  man  better 
than  yourselO  are  at  this  time  so  high  that  (after 
so  many  bloody  battles)  no  composure  can  be 
made,  nor  a  more  certain  ruin  avoided,  without  a 
present  pacification.  The  parliament  are  in  pos- 
session of  your  navy,  of  all  the  towns,  castles,  and 
forts  of  England  ;  they  enjoy,  besides,  sequestra- 
tions and  your  revenue.  Soldiers  and  monies  are 
raised  by  their  authority,  and,  after  so  many 
victories  and  successes,  they  have  a  standing 
strong  army,  who,  for  their  strength,  are  able  to 
•  BicT.'HbL  Pari. 


act  anything  in  churdi  or  commonwealth  at  their 
own  pleasure.  Besides,  there  are  some  so  fear- 
ful, others  so  unwilling,  to  submit  to  your  majesty, 
that  they  desire  neither  yourself  nor  any  of  your 
issue  to  reign  over  them.  The  people,  weary  of 
war,  and  groaning  under  taxes,  though  they  desire 
peace,  yet  are  so  much  against  the  pulling  down 
of  monarchy  (under  which  they  have  long 
flourished)  Uiat  they  which  are  weary  of  your 
government  dare  not  go  about  to  throw  it  off  until 
they  have  (once  at  least)  offered  propositions  of 
peace  to  your  majesty,  lest  the  vulgar]  (without 
whose  concurrence  they  cannot  perfect  the  work) 
should  fall  from  them.  Therefore,  when  the 
whole  people,  weary  of  war,  desire  secvity  from 
pressures  and  arbitrary  rule,  the  most  honourable 
houses  of  parliament  have  consented  to  offer  these 
propositions  to  your  majesty,  without  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  do  suppose  the  kingdom 
can  neither  enjoy  peace  nor  safety.  Therefore 
your  majesty's  friends  and  the  commissioners  of 
Scotland,  though  not  without  some  reluctance, 
were  forced  to  consent  to  the  sending  of  these  pro- 
positions (for  else  none  had  been  sent)  or  else 
incur  the  public  hatred  as  enemies  to  peace. 
Now,  Sir,  if  your  majesty  (which  God  forbid) 
should  deny  to  sign  these  propositions,  you  would 
lose  all  your  friends,  both  in  city  and  country, 
and  all  England,  as  one  man,  would  rise  up  against 
you;  and  it  may  then  be  feued  (all  hope  of  reoon- 
ciUation  being  taken  away)  that  Uiey  may  cite  you, 
depose  you,  and  set  up  another  government. 
Moreover,  they  will  require  of  us  to  deliver  your 
majesty  to  them,  to  restore  their  garrison  towns, 
and  carry  our  army  out  of  England.  Lastly,  if 
your  majesty  persists  in  den3ring,  both  kingdoms 
will  be  compelled  to  agree  together  for  their 
mutual  safety,  to  settle  religion  and  peace  without 
you,  which  (to  our  tmspeakable  grieif)  would  ruin 
your  majesty  and  your  posterity.  But  if  your 
majesty  shall  despise  the  cotmsel  of  us  (who  wish 
nothing  more  upon  earth  than  the  establishment  of 
your  majesty's  throne),  and,  by  obstinacy,  lose 
England,  your  majesty  will  not  be  suffered  to 
enter  Scotland  and  ruin  that.*  Sir,  we  have  laid 
our  hands  upon  our  hearts, — ^we  have  prayed  to 
God  to  direct  us, — and  have  seriously  considered 
of  the  remedy  for  these  mischiefs ;  but  we  can  find 
nothing  else  (as  the  case  now  stands)  which  can 
preserve  your  crown  and  kingdoms  than  that  yonr 
majesty  should  sign  these  propositions. "f  But 
Charles  would  not  sign,  and  he  was  as  deaf  to  the 
gentler  representations  of  others  as  to  the  rough 
eloquence  of  Loudon. 

■  Ai  for  back  n  the  month  of  Hnjr.'Itohrrt  BaDIie  bul  »iiu»u 
fVom  London  to  Alexmnder  Hmdenon  at  Npwrattle. — **  If  Ood  help 
you  to  make  hlra  quickly  to  do  his  duly,  thti  people  seem  ivady  to 
welcome  him  ;  but  if  he  shaU  remain  oliBtinate.  or  delay  mucll  tilDe. 
it  i«  very  like  all  liii  people  will  join  a^ingt  bim  and  all  who  wiU 
take  his  part.  This  delay  of  li  declaration  from  him  and  ns  inetett*es 
joalouiles  and  clamour*.  The  ^reat  Qod  help  you  to  aoften  thm% 
man's  heart.  lc«t  he  ruin  himaelT  and  as  with  Aiol.  Be  aaaured  be 
must  either  yield  to  reason,  and  altogether  ofaange  his  principlfta,  or 
else  he  will  fall  in  tragic  miseries,  and  that  withoat  the  commiaera- 
tion  of  those  who  hitherto  hnve  cnmnutenUed  Au  amditwn*' 

t  May,  Breviary. — Kushworth  gi>*es  the  same  speech  in  Tvry 
neatly  tiie  saine  words.) 
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On  the  same  day  that  the  commisrioDeTa  from 
putiament  arriTed  at  Newcastle,  there  came  to 
the  tame  place  M.  deBelH^vre,  a  new  ambassador 
from  France,  who  implored  the  king  to  accept  the 
propositions,  and  presented  to  him  fresh  letters 
from  the  queen,  who  repeated  her  arguments  and 
her  prayers  to  the  same  eflfect.  Bellifevre,  seeing 
that  his  representations  were  but  too  little  heedeil, 
"by  an  express,  quickly  informed  the  cardinal 
(Mazarine)  that  the  king  was  too  reserved  in 
giving  the  parliament  satisfaction,  and  therefore 
wished  that  somebody  might  be  sent  over  who 
was  like  to  have  so  much  credit  with  his  majesty 
as  to  persuade  him  to  what  was  necessary  for  his 
service.  Upon  which,  the  queen,  who  was  never 
advised  by  those  who  either  understood  or  valued 
the  king's  true  interest,  consulted  with  those  about 
ber,  and  sent  Sir  William  Davenant,  an  honest 
man  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
such  a  trust,  with  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  king, . . . 
having  likewise  other  ways  declared  her  opinion 
to  his  majesty  that  he  should  part  with  the  church 
for  his  peace  and  security."*  This  was  Davenant 
the  poet,  who,  according  to  Clarendon,  was  per- 
sonally well  known  to  the  king,  but  under  another 
character  than  was  like  to  give  him  much  credit 
in  this  argument  about  religion.  The  poor  poet, 
the  better  to  induce  Charles  to  yield  the  matter  of 
episcopacy,  the  great  bar  to  all  negotiation,  ven- 
tured to  say  that  it  was  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
all  his  majesty's  friends  that  he  should  do  so. 
"What  ttends?"  inquired  Charles.  "My  Lord 
Jermyn,"  replied  Davenant.  "  Jermyn  does  not 
understand  anything  about  the  church,"  objected 
the  king.  "Ilie  l2rd  Culpeper  is  of  the  same 
mind,"  rqoined  the  poet.  "  Culpeper  hath  no 
religion,"  replied  Charles.  And  then,  accordmg 
to  Clarendon,  who  never  omits  to  laud  his  own 
orthodoxy,  he  inquired  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (that  is.  Clarendon  himself)  was 
of  that  mind  ? — and  Davenant  told  his  majesty 
that  he  did  not  know,  for  that  Clarendon  was  not 
at  Paris.  The  poet  then  offering  some  reasons  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  church  slight- 
ingly, Charles  was  transported  vrith  indignation, 
and  drove  him  from  his  presence.  "  Whereupon," 
adds  the  historian,  "the  poor  man,  who  had  in 
truth  very  good  affections,  was  exceedingly  dejected 
and  afflicted,  and  returned  into  France  to  give  an 
account  of  his  ill  success  to  those  who  sent  him." 
M.  de  Bellifevre  soon  took  the  same  route,  having, 
however,  previously  paid  a  visit  to  the  parliament 
of  Scotland.f    Edinburgh  and  other  Scottish  cities 


*  Cluradm.  Rial. 

t  He  MM  the  EoglUh  parlhminit  that  h«  h*d  had  it  io  eommuid 
ban  tbe  qwrn-Teg^ent  and  the  kiog  of  France  to  endeftTour  a  K<Hid 
reooaeilialion  brlwem  hii  majesty  and  them ;  but  ihat  lecing  in 
vlMt  a  kanonr  the^-  irere.  aod  the  firopositioos  tlley  liad  lent  to  liii 
Btajeaty.  he  liail  DOihinK  furtiier  to  Au  but  to  iletnnnil  hii  passpoit. 
The  iMrKameat,  in  tendtn::  hltn  bis  ittaa,  tolil  him  "  tliat  tliey  took 
ia  (ood  part  and  thanl&fnlly  from  the  King  of  France  his  good  afTec- 
ii«na  aM  iaieotion^  to  these  Icingdoms,  and  villininieaa  to  s«e  tlieir 
tv^aiUes  over,  to  end  the  «  hich  ttiey  had  done,  and  would  continue  to 
dot  their  vtiaoet.  Bnt  they  could  mit  agree  Hint  any  roreign  state 
■ho«M  iotrrpow  is  tiie  remaining  difletvnces.  nor  in  particular  the 
Kins  "f  Fianee,  by  his  extraordinary  ambassador." 


sent  tender  petitions  to  the  king,  imploring  him 
to  take  the  covenant,  and  save  himself  and  his 
royal  progeny ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  commissioners  at  Newcastle 
informed  the  two  Houses,  by  letter,  that  they  could 
not  obtain  his  majesty's  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tions, nor  any  answer  any  ways  satisfactory ;  that 
he  had  given  them  a  paper  containing  offers  to 
come  up  to  London  to  treat  in  person ;  and  that 
this  was  all  they  could  get  from  hira.  On  the 
1 0th  of  the  same  month  they  wrote  again  to  say 
that  the  king  still  refused  to  sign,  though  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  had  begged  him 
on  their  knees  to  do  it.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  commissioners  in  person  made  a  report  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  Newcastle  between  the  king 
and  themselves :  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give 
the  same  thanks  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  who 
had  acted  with  them  in  that  business.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  a  Presbyterian  member  ex- 
claimed, "  What  will  become  of  us  now  that  the 
king  has  refused  o\ir  propositions  ?"  "  What 
would  have  become  of  us  if  he  had  accepted 
them?"  replied  one  of  the  Independents;  whose 
query  must  incessantly  occur  to  those  who  me- 
ditate upon  all  the  circumstances  of  this  great 
conflict,  and  upon  the  declared  and  confirmed 
character  of  Charles. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scots  was  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  one  that  tended  to  dis- 
sipate the  hopes  which  the  king  had  built  upon 
the  jealousies  and  dissensions  existing  between 
the  English  House  of  Commons  and  the  Scottish 
army,  and  which  at  one  time  really  presented  a 
prospect  of  hostile  collision.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  without  any  settlement  of  the  heavy  pecu- 
niary claims  the  Scots  had  upon  them,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  voted  that  England  had  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  Scottish  army.  And  at 
the  same  time,  out  of  doors,  loud  complaints  were 
heard  against  the  Scots  for  retaining  possession  of 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  with  other  towns  in  the  North, 
and  garrisoning  them  as  if  they  meant  to  keep 
them.  The  Scots,  on  their  part,  did  not  forget 
to  remind  the  English  of  how  much  they  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  had  owed  to  their  well- 
timed  assistance;  and  they  called  for  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts  and  payment  of  the  money  right- 
fully due  to  them ;  for,  previously  to  their  second 
coming  into  England,  the  parliament  had  agreed 
to  subsidise  them.  King  or  no  king  in  their 
hands,  the  Scots  would  have  claimed  their  money ; 
but  it  is  possible  that,  without  that  security,  the 
payment  would  neither  have  been  so  prompt  nor 
BO  liberal.  This  business  was  prolonged  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  month  of  September,  and 
it  was  always  considered  as  separate  from  any 
negotiation  respecting  the  keeping  or  yielding 
the  king's  person.  The  pride  of  the  Scots  was 
incessantly  irritated,  but  their  prudence  was 
stronger  than  their  pride.  On  the  12th  of  August 
their  commissioners  presented  a  remarkable  and 
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spirited  paper*  to  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
declaring  that  they  were  willing  "forthwith  to 
surrender  the  garrisons  possessed  by  them  in  this 
kingdom,  which  they  did  keep  for  no  other  end 
'but  the  safety  and  security  of  their  forces,  and 
without  delay  to  recal  their  arm^ ;  reasonable  satis- 
faction   being    given  for   their  pains,   hazards, 

*  In  the  preambW  tiut  Scottish  commtulooerg  uid,  with  equal 
truth  and  aignity, — '*  The  lame  principle!  of  brotherlv  affection 
which  did  induce  both  kioKdomi  to  a  conjunction  of  tbetr  counnel* 
and  fiircei  in  thia  cause,  move  us  at  this  time  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  moat  real  and  effectual  ways  which  tend  to  a  spee'dy  conclusion 
and  amicable  parting,  and  to  the  prevention  of  inisunderstaniliai{s 
between  the  kingdoms  in  any  of  these  things,  which,  peradventure, 
our  common  enemies  look  upon  with  much  joy,  as  occasions  of  differ- 
ences, ^or  this  end  we  have  not  take*  notice  of  the  maay  bate  caUm- 
met  amd  execnbte  tupereiout  oast  vpo*  the  hngdom  ofScotloMdt  m 
^printed  pamphlets  and  olhervrise;  expecting  ttorn  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  tne  honourable  Houses  tliat  they  will  themselves  take 
such  course  fur  the  vindication  of  our  nation  and  armv.  as  the  estates 
of  Scotland  have  showed  themselves  ready  to  do  for  them  in  the  like 
case.  Upon  the  invitation  of  both  Houses,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did 
cheerfitilu  undertaMe,  and  hath  fiiithjitlty  managed  their  assistance  to 
this  kingdom,  in  pvsuance  of  the  ends  expressed  in  t/ie  covenant  .'and 
the  forces  of  the  common  enemy  being,  by  the  blessine  of  God  upon 
the  joint  endeavours  of  both  kin>;doms,  now  broken  and  subdued,  a 
foundation  is  laid  and  some  good  |irogre>--s  made  in  the  reformation  of 
religion,  which  we  trust  the  honourable  Houses  will,  according  to  the 
covenant,  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly  prosecute  till  it  be  perfected" 
— AasAieorfA.  The  perVeclion  of  the  covenant  of  conrae  meant  the 
establishment  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  kirk  in 
England  ;  but,  in  censuring  the  bigotry  of  the  Scots,  we  should  re< 
member  that  the  English  parliament,  in  their  hour  of  need  and 
danger,  when  they  took  the  co\  enant,  led  the  Scots  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  strokes  of  Sir  Harry  Vane*s  pen,  that  tliey  fully 
meant  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  their  allies  in  the  great  matter  of 
Kligiun.  Ami  it  is  quite  certain  that,  without  this  conviction,  the 
Scottixh  people  would  have  been  far  lets  eager  to  take  the  field  and 
march  into  England. 


charges,  and  sufferings ;  whereof  a  competent  pro- 
portion to  be  presently  paid  to  their  army  before 
their  disbanding,  and  security  to  be  given  for  the 
remainder,  at  such  times  hereafter  as  shall  be 
mutually  agreed  on."  They  demanded  or  desired 
that  if  forces  should  be  kept  on  foot  in  either 
kingdom,  they  might  be  put  under  the  command 
of  persons  zealous  for  reformation  and  uniformity 
in  religion,  and  tender  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
doms, and  against  whom  neither  Scots  nor  English 
might  have  any  just  grounds  of  jealousy ;  that  as 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been  invaded,  and 
was  still  invested  by  forces  from  Ireland,  the  ho- 
nourable Houses,  according  to  the  large  treaty, 
should  give  such  assistance  to  the  Scots  as  might 
speedily  reduce  those  rebels  to  obedience;  that 
whereas  propositions  for  a  safe  and  well-grounded 
peace  had  been  lately  sent  to  the  king  for  obtain- 
ing his  majesty's  consent,  and  as  the  utmost  en- 
deavours of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  been 
wanting  to  that  great  end, — though  the  success 
had  not  answered  their  wishes  and  hopes,  the 
king,  to  their  unspeakable  grief,  not  having  agreed 
to  the  said  propositions, — they  should  still  expect 
to  be  consulted  with  in  settlii^  that  peace,  or  that, 
as  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  the  EugUsh, 
labouring  under  the  same  dangers,  and  aiming  at 
the  same  ends,  they  might  consult  together  and 


AiiBnsan's  Plice,  Nxwcastt.ii.    The  Iluusp  in  nhirli  Charles  wai  delivered  to  (heTarnameniaiy  Troopt. 
From  an  Origimd  Diawing  made  before  its  demolition  in  ISB6, 
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lesolve  what  vas  next  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  Lords  returned  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  their  thanks,  and  the  next  day 
communicated  their  paper  to  the  Commons.  The 
Commons,  taking  the  same  into  consideration, 
ordeted  that  the  sum  of  1 00,000^.  should  be  pro- 
vided forthwith  for  the  Scottish  army,  and  voted 
that  the  House  thankfiilly  approved  of  their  good 
affection  and  zeal,  and  of  their  offer  to  deliver  up 
the  gattisous  and  depart  the  kingdom.  The 
Commons  also  appointed  a  committee  to  audit 
and  settle  the  whole  money  account.  The  Scots 
demanded  as  the  balance  due  to  them  the  sum  of 
600,000/. ;  but,  after  some  debate,  their  commis- 
lioners  agreed  with  the  Commons  to  take  400,000/., 
of  which  one-half  was  to  be  paid  before  the  army 
left  England,  the  security  of  the  public  faith  being 
given  for  the  remainder.  This  bargain  was  fully 
concluded  four  months  before  the  Scots  delivered 
up  Charles,  and  during  the  whole  of  those  four 
months  their  commissioners  continued  to  negotiate 
with  the  English  parliament  in  favour  of  that  un- 
happy prince. 

On  ^e  21st  of  September,  after  the.  money- 
account  had  been  settled,  the  English  parliament 
resolved,  that  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  king^s 
person  belonged  exclusively  to  them.  The  Scots 
instantly  remonstrated  against  this  vote,  showing 
that  as  Charles  was  King  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of 
England,  as  both  nations  had  been  parties  in  the 
war,  and  had  an  equal  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him  and  his  government,  so  both  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  disposal  of 
bia  person.  This  was  a  sort  of  question  most 
di£Scult  to  resolve,  and  several  conferences  seemed 
rather  to  embroil  it  than  clear  it,  and  ill- blood  grew 
cm  both  sides.*  On  the  26th  of  September,  five 
days  after  this  vote  of  the  English  parliament, 
Charles  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  generously  renewed  his 
loyalty,  notwithstanding  all  the  harsh  usage  he  had 
received.  "  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
tbooe  at  London  think  to  get  me  into  their  hands 
by  tellmg  our  countrymen  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  make  me  a  prisoner:  oh!  no,  by  no  means; 
bot  only  to  give  me  an  honourable  g^uard  forsooth, 
to  attend  me  continually  for  the  security  of  my 
petaon.  Wherefore  I  must  tell  you  (and  'lis  so  far 
from  a  secret,  that  I  desire  that  every  one  should 
know  it, — only  for  the  way,  that  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
manage  for  my  best  advantage)  that  I  will  not  be 
left  in  England  when  this  army  retires,  and  these 
garrisons  are  rendered  (without  a  visible  violent 
&rce  upon  my  person),  unless,  clearly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  way  of  imderstanding,  I  may 
remain  a  freeman,  and  that  no  attendaut  be  forced 
upon  me,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  So 
auich  for  that."  Everything,  therefore,  that 
tended  to  keep  the  Scottish  army  in  England  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  whose  friends  (and  he  still 
had  a  few)  in  Scotlwd  were  exerting  themselves 

*  TiM  TCi;  low  BganMBU  OMd  SB  boUi  •idw  an  girui  1^ 
lMh»<itUi. 

▼ou  m. 


in  his  favour.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  under  the  management  of  the 
Hamihons,  voted  that  they  should  do  their  best 
to  maintain  the  monarchical  system  of  government 
and  Charles's  title  to  the  English  crown ;  but  on 
the  very  next  day,  this  vote  was  rescinded,*  l  and  a 
declaration  was  adopted  and  published,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  lawfully  engage  on 
the  king's  side  even  if  he  were  deposed  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  that  he  would  not  take  the  covenant 
nor  give  any  satisiactory  answer  to  the  propositions 
tendered  to  him  for  peace.  Nor  was  this  all :  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  further  declared  that 
Charles  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  Scot- 
land, or  that,  if  he  were,  his  royal  functions  should 
be  suspended  until  he  accepted  the  covenant  and 
agreed  to  the  propositions.  At  this  moment  the 
words  of  May  appear  very  like  truth.  The  Scots, 
he  says,  refused  to  carry  the  king  to  Edinburgh, 
fearing  that  his  presence  in  an  unsettled  kingdom 
might  give  rise  to  new  commotions :  "  they  rather 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  into  the  southern 
parts  of  England  ....  as  if  England  were  not  in 
the  same  danger  by  his  presence.  So  that  in  all 
that  whole  debate  they  seemed  to  contend,  not  who 
should  have  the  king,  but  who  should  not  have 
him."t  Elated  by  the  hopes  which  Hamilton 
had  held  out  to  lum,  Charles  had  a  short  time 
before  written  to  his  wife.  "  I  am  most  confident 
that  within  a  very  short  time  I  shall  be  recalled 
with  much  honour,  and  all  my  friends  will  see  that 
I  have  neither  &  foolish  nor  a  peevish  conscience." 
But  now  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  escape,  if  possible,  and  fly  to  the  conti- 
nent,— a  project  which  he  had  entertained  once  or 
twice  before,  but  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
suaded by  his  wife,  who  not  only  thought  that  his 
evasion  would  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchic  prin- 
ciple, but  who  did  not  wish  for  his  presence  or 
society  in  France,  where  she  was  notoriously 
wasting  the  money  she  could  get  upon  Jermyn  and 
her  other  favourites.  Never^was  the  bUndness  of 
political  partizanship  more  severely  taxed  than  in 
exacting  an  idolatrous  worship  to  this  woman  as  a 
heroine — as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection !    But 

*  Tlie  Scotti>)i  csUtea,  it  appaan,  bad  been  taken  completely  by 
■arpriie,  Thelivote  gave  the  Kinii'a  friends  there  great  hopea.  "Bat 
the  next  day,"  aays  Riuhn'orth,  "  all  wai  dashed  again,  for  then  a 
warning  was  presented  to  the  parliament  ftom  the  commisaioD  of 
the  kirk."  The  laborioua  ooUector  gives  the  latter  document  at  fllll 
leogtli.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  Solemn  and  Seasonable  Warning  to  all 
Ettatea  and  Degrees  of  Persons  thronghout  the  Land,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly."  The  untamed,  unreconciled 
presbvteriaus  told  the  poiliament  that  Satan  was  neither  sleeping 
not  IJIb,  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  after  seeming  to  be  near  the 
port,  might  bo  again  tossed  with  another  and  perhaps  a  greater 
tempest;  that  all  men  ousht  to  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of 
former,  and  appearances  of  future  judgmenta  crying  mightily  to 
Heaven;  that  these  kinfdoms  were  bound  to  the  leagn^and  cove- 
nant  as  long  as  the  anu  and  moon  shall  endure;  that  as  bis  majesty 
had  not  yet  subscribed  that  league  and  covenant,  nor  satis&ed  the 
lawful  desires  of  his  loyal  aubjecis  In  both  nations,  they  had  Just 
cause  to  fear  that  his  coming  Into  Scotland  might  be  very  dangerous 
both  to  his  m^esty  and  to  this  kingdom,  which  coming  they  therefore 
desired  might  be  timely  prevented.  The  warning  ended  by  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  king  might  yet  take  the  covenant  as  the  only 
hopeful  means  of  preserving  himself,  his  crown,  and  posterity  ;  that 
he  might  return  to  his  houses  of  parliament  in  England  as  a  recon- 
ciled prince  to  satisHed  subjecu;  and  that  acclamations  of  joy  mi^ht 
be  heard  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  no  sound  of  varaoept 
against  the  bloody  Iiiih  remli. 

f  Breviary. 
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now  she  eould  no  longer  prevail  with  her  husband, 
and  Charles,  dreading  equally  the  Scots  and  the 
English,  concerted  with  Sir  Robert  Murray  and 
William  Murray  a  plan  to  escape  in  disguise. 
Flight,  however,  was  no  longer  possible.*  On  U»e 
20th  of  December  the  king  wrote  to  the  parliament 
of  England,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  tfaeparlia- 
•ment  of  Scotland  at  Londonj  to  ask  again  for  a 
personal  treaty,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  a  personal 
free  debate  witii  his  two  houses  of  parliament  Upon 
all  the  present  diflSereittes."  The  houses  took  no 
notice  o(  this  message.  The  lords  voted  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Newmarket,  there  to 
remain  with  such  attendants  about  him  as  both 
houses  should  appoint;  bat  the  Commons  would 
not  ^;ree  with  the  Lords,  and  voted  that  Holmby 
House,  in  Northamptondure^  would  be  a  fitter 
place  for  his  majesty.  This  was  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  houses  sat  on  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
debating  about  the  king's  coming  to  Holmhy.  The 
Ix)rds  agreed  with  the  Commons  that  that  was  tile 
fitter  place,  and  the  Commons  agreed  with  the 
Lords  that  his  coming  Aither  should  be  with  all 
respect  to  Ae  safety  and  preKerration  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  and  in  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  rdigion;  tad  the  question  being  pnt 
whether  the  words,  "according  to  the  covenant^" 
should  be  added,  it  pawed  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Scots  had  now  fully  made  up  their  minds  to 
delivw  Charles  to  the  parliament ;  yet*  they  made 
one  eflfort  more  to  induce  him  to  take  the  covenant 
and  accede  to  the  propositions.  This  effort  was 
uasuccessfiil ;  but^  on  the  14th  of  January,  1641, 
he  sulnnitt(^  the  foltowing  paper  to  the  Scottish 
oommissioners,  starting  with  a  fktal  positioni  which 
most  tiWays  haVe  rendered  all  negotiation  with 
him  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  paper,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  without  his  re- 
minding them  *f  it.  "  It  is  a  received  opinion  by 
mtmy,  tiuct  engagements,  acts,  or  promises  ef  a 
restrained  person  are  neither  vaUd  nor  ohHgatffry ; 
Horn  true  or  false  <Wj  is,  I  will  not  new  dispvte; 
but  I  am  sure,  if  I  be  not  free,  I  am  net  fit  to  answer 
your  or  any  prpostiiom :  wherefore  you  shoald 
first  resolve  me  in  what  state  I  stai.d,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  freedom,  before  I  can  give  you  any  other 
answer  ....  But  if  you  object  the  loss  of  time  and 
urgency  of  it,  certainly  in  one  respect  it  presses 
none  so  much  as  myself,  which  makes  me  also 
think  it  necessary,  that  I  be  not  to  seek  what  to 
do,  when  this  garrison  shall  be  surrendered  up, 
to  demand  of  you,  in  case  I  go  into  Scotland, 
if  I  shall  be  tfa^re  with  honour,  freedomj  and 
safety,  or  how?"  The  answer  of  the  Scottiisli 
commissioners  to  his  majesty's  queries  was  very 
brief?  "  I.  To  the  first,  in  what  state  you  stand, 
as  in  rektion  to  fVeeidom,  the  parliaments  of  both 
your  kingdoms  have  given  sum  orders  and  direc- 

•  At  late  as  the  S7tl>  of  lannaiv,  1«7,  N.  8.,  ttontreail  «rlt«  to 
tlie  Pieneh  Court,—"  The  king  itiU  Uiinki  of  eicapias.  vblcli  I  Sna 
•reiT  da;  more  difficult,  and  now  almoat  beyond  all  poisibnUjr,  If 
the  Scots  shoald  not  like  better  to  see  him  out  othb  ktngdoia  UUDk  In 
the  hands  of  th«  Independents."— 27tKr(«c  Stait  Papcrt. 


tions  as  they  have  Aought  fittest  finr  the  good  and 
safety  of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdoms,  to  thfe 
general  and  governor.  2.  To  your  mi^esty'S 
second  query,  of  your  going  into  Scotland,  we 
shall  humbly  desire  that  we  may  not  now  be 
pat  to  give  any  answer;  btat,  if  your  majesty  diall 
either  deny  or  delay  your  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions, "tn  are  in  that  ease  to  represent  to  your 
majesty  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land." This  was  decisive ;  and  two  d«^  afler — 
on  the  16th  of  January — die  parliament  of  Smw- 
land  gave  thar  fiill  consent  for  delivering  up  the 
king,  stating  how  dekimns  they  were  to  rehiove  all 
jealousies,  to  strengthen  Ae  peace  and  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms^  so  firmly  tibd  ti^^etfaer  by 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and  how  con- 
fident they  were  that  the  English  parliament  would 
satisfy  their  reasonable  desires,  and  make  die 
integrity  of  their  proceedibgs  and  resolutions  in  tU 
this  business  concerning  his  majesty  appear  to  tlie 
World,  either  by  declaration  or  omeiwise^  as  m 
their  wisdom  they  should  dunk  fit,  whereby  no 
occasion  of  calumny  might  be  left  to  the  widnd 
enemies  of  either  nation. 

In  die  mean  time  the  English  partiaihent  ind 
declared  Episcopacy  for  ever  abolished ;  and^  by 
putting  to  sale  the  bishops'  lands,  money  had  been 
obtained  to  satisiy  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  army, 
who  dius,  OS  they  themselves  affirmed,  got  their 
rightful  due  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.*    On  the  16th  of  December,  200,0001.  in 
hard  cash  hsA  been  put  in  thirty-six  carts,  and 
sent  off  tov'ttrds  Newe^cde,  under  a  strong  escort 
of  infantry,  commanded  by  that  brave  and  steady 
soldier,  old  Skippon.    T^e  money  bags  arrived 
safely  at  York,  where,  on  the  5tfa  of  January, 
1647,  their  Contents  were  counted  out  to  tiie 
Scottish  receiver,  or  rather  begun  to  be  eonnted 
out,  fin:  the  process  occupied  some  nine  or  ten 
dd}-B.    On  the  21st  of  January  a  receipt  wtii 
signed  at  Northallerton.    On  the  30th  tiiA  com- 
missioners of  the  English  parliament, — dw  £aarl 
of  Pembroke  with  two  otiier  lords  and  ax  com- 
moners, with  a  numerous  train, — ^received  from 
the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Newcasde  the  {>er- 
son  of  the  king,  the  Scottish  troops  evacuating  that 
town  on  the  same  day.    Charles  affected  to  be 
pleased  with  the  change:  he  talked  courteonkly, 
and  even  rheerfiiUy,  to  the  Bari  of  Pembroke  and 
the  other  commissioners,  telling  them  he  wa*  wril 
pleased  to  part  from  the  Scots  and  to  tiome  neucr 
to  the  pailiament.t    It  is  said,  however-,  tluit  on 
first  learning  that  the  Scotch  parliam6li>t  had  giveh 
its  formtd  consent  to  the  delivery  of  his  persob-,  he 
exclaimedi  "  I  am  bought  and  wld !"    But^  aft  the 
Very  last  moment,  the  Earls  of  Lattderdaie  «nd 
Traquair  again  pressed  the  king  ^di  mim  anhnir 
dian  ever  to  consent  to  ^establish  PresbyteriaMifesn 
and  appmve  thie  Covenant^  tmdertaking  upoft  tluibe 
conditions  to  carry  him  off  to  Berwidc,  ttad  to 

•  Part  of  the  moner,  howem,  ttt  wriag  the  Boots  ma  rntorj  to 
IbanlnthesityafLadaon 
t  Herbert,  Memolis. 
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make  dM  BagKah  content  tbenudvea  with  what 
bia  maJMtjr  had  promiBed  thorn.  "  I  found  tke 
king,'*  contmutt*  Montreuil,  the  authohty  for  this 
atatament,  "abaohitely  confinned,  by  ietteca  which 
he  bad  roceived  from  the  queen,  in  hia  reaolution 
DQt  to  do  these  things ;  but  ute  Scots  did  not  hesitate 
to  offer  me  aa  much  as  20,000  Jacobusea  if  the 
king  wouU  only  promiae  to  do  what  they  de- 
airca.'^  It  ahouM  also  be  continually  borne  in 
Blind,  in  jndg^g  of  this  transaction,  that  the  Scots 
did  not  deliver  the  king  to  the  Independents,  who 
bad  begun  to  declare  their  aversion  to  all  Idngly 
government,  and  who  were  the  party  that  brought 
nhn  to  the  scaffoM,  but  to  their  brethren  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
the  kingly  office  (only  loving  democracy  in  the 
oburch),  and  who- never  entertamed  any  design  of 
lepublicaniaing  England  or  taking  the  king'a  life. 
At  that  moment  the  Preabyteriaua  of  England, 
flushed  by  recent  anccesaes  in  the  manoeuvres  of 
pariiament,  were  deoidedly  the  party  dominant; 
and  they  seemed  ao  powerful,  and  the  Inde- 
pendents so  depressed,  that  it  would  have  required 
the  gift  oC  prophecy  to  foresee  the  things  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  two  years.  It  haa  been 
a  general,  yet  a  strange  and  almost  unaccountable 
error  to  connect  the  surrender  of  Charles  at  New- 
castle, and  his  execution  at  Whitehall,  like  cause 
and  effect,  cgr  like  circumstances  closely  allied  in 
time  and  in  motive.  The  pen  of  an  industrious 
writer  might  foil  from  hia  hand  in  despair  if  he 
nndertook  to  detail  at  length  the  numerous  sub- 
adiary  eauaea  which  tn-ought  about  the  tragical 
catastrophe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  army  recrossed 
the  borders,  evacuating  Carlisle,  Berwick,  and  all 
the  posts  they  had  held  in  England ;  and  Charles 
journeyed  by  easy  stages  towards  Holmby  House, 
a  stately  mansion  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, but  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
fotal  field  of  Naseby.f  As  they  journeyed  along, 
it  was  made  evident  that  the  traditions  of  royalty, 
and  even  an  absurd  superstition  connected  with 
them,  had  stiU  a  powerfol  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  The  people  flocked  to  see  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  with  their  acclamations  and  their 
prayerg  fax  his  preservation ;  and  some  there  were 
that  came  to'  him  to  be  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 
That  witty  and  somewhat  cynical  Independent,  Sir 
Hany  Martin,  said  that  the  touch  of  the  great 
seal  of  parliament  might  very  well  possess  the 
same  curing  virtue;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people  were  not  prepared  to  relish  the 
jckt.  "  Not  any  of  the  trooj^rs,"  says  Herbert, 
^  who  guarded  the  king  gave  those  country  people 
any  chodt  or  diaturbance  as  the  king  passed,  that 

■  Tharlo*,  Stale  Vapen.  It  h|>nTeil,lMnreT<r,by  hnowa  Istien, 
that  HmiutU  Maria  pceTiously  had  repeatedly  urged  Charles  to 
aeeept  the  t«r^  ofmd  by  the  Hctiti.  MoDtreutl  appears  to  haye 
bteh  taUir;  •  tantastie,  llj{U-headad  perton,  aod  bia  aiterUont  ate 
almost  inrarUbly  to  be  taKaa  evm  grano. 

t  Holmby,  or  HoldeoHy,  Bouse  was  originally  built  by  Qneen 
EHubcth's  RalUntdaaclu;  Lord  ChanoeUor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  aftarranb  ^aiduicd  by  King  JaiuM  An  hti  son  Ctaulei,  tlMn 
Duka  of  Yoik. 


could  be  observed, — a  civiHty  his  majesty  vras  weU 
pleased  with.  Being  arrived  at  Holmby,  very 
many  country  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  and  others 
of  ordinary  laiik,  stood  ready  theie  to  welcome  the 
king  with  joyful  countenances  and  prayers." 
Ctujlea  reached  Holmby  on  the  1 6th  of  February, 
and  found  hia  house  and  table  and  little  court  wdil 
furnished  with  everything  except  chaplains.  In 
vain  he  petitioned  to  have  chaplains  of  his  own 
church.  The  dominant  Fresbyteciana  sent  him 
chaplains  of  their  church.  He  would  not  listen 
to  them,  nor  permit  them  so  much  as  to  say  grace 
at  his  tahle.  He  passed  hia  time  in  reading, 
playing  chess,  walking,  riding,  and  playing  at 
bowls ;  and  aa  there  waa  no  fit  bowling-  green  at 
Holmby,  he  would  ride  to  Althorp,  or  even  to 
Harrowden,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  indulge 
in  his  fovourite  game.  He  seemed  to  bear  ma 
misfortunes  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  dignity,  being 
seldom  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  useless  eom- 
plaint.  He  was  attended  by  two  jwr«flTtB  selected 
by  the  parliament,  one  being  Thomaa  Herbert, 
who  has  left  aome  touching  memorials  of  his  hut 
days;  the  other,  James  Harrington,  the  apecu- 
lative  republican  and  author  of '  Oceana,'  who  was 

Cionally  known  to  his  majes^  and  acceptable  to 
,  and  trusted  by  the  parliament  because  he 
was  no  partisan.  "  His  majesty  loved  hia  com- 
pany, and  foidiug  him  to  be  an  ingenious  man, 
chose  rather  to  converae  with  him  than  with  others 
of  hia  chamber.  They  had  often  diaoouraes  com- 
ceming  government ;  but  when  they  happened  <o 
talk  of  a  commonwealth,  the  king  seemed  not  to 
endure  it."* 

At  this  moment  it  was  rather  die  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  than  that  of  King  Charles  that  was  in 
imminent  danger.  The  elections  which  had  been 
recently  made  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  caused  by  dea^s  of  the  old 
members,  had  gone  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Presbyterians,  while  not  a  few  thorough-going 
Toyaliats  had  found  seata  and  friends  in  that 
House.  Triumphing  in  their  atrength,  the  Pres- 
byterians had  proclaimed  the  establishment  of 
their  form  of  womhip  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  others, 
and  they  had  laboured,  and  were  still  labouring, 
to  crush  the  many  sects  included  under  the  general 
term  of  Independents,  men  who  differed  from 
them  both  in  political  and  religious  principles. 
It  was  the  army  commanded  by,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of,  these  Independents  that  had  finished  the 
war,  the  Presbyterians  and  their  generals  having 
left  that  war  in  a  doubtfril  state  ;  but  r^ardlesa  of 
its  great  services,  and  formnig  a  very  incorrect 
estimate  of  its  power  and  spirit,  they  now  resolved 
to  disband  this  victorious  army  and  create  a  new 
one  on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  Indepen- 
dents in  the  House  of  Commons, — ^the  Vanes,  the 
Martins,  the  St.  Johns,— the  most  sagacioua  of 
men,  who  hardly  ever  made  a  false  step,  yielded 
to  the  atorm  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  profiting 
by  the  bltmders  of  their  bigoted  adversaries.    One 

*•  AiU<«TW«Md,- 
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of  these  blunders  was  the  haste  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  getting  their  brethren,  the  Scots,  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  another  was,  that,  in  their  hurry  to  reduce 
the  army,  they  disbanded  the  strong  corps  of 
Massey,  which  was  all-powerful  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  which,  with  its  leader,  was  far  more 
inclined  to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Independency. 
It  was,  in  fact,  just  that  part  of  the  army  which 
the  Independents  were  glad  to  be  rid  of. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1647,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  to  reduce  the  army  to  a  peace 
establishment,  and  to  dismantle  the  garrisons  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  Presbyterians  pre- 
tended that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  but  other  par- 
ties said  that  the  royalists,  though  defeated  and 
dispersed,  were  not  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  were  watching  their  opportunity  to  renew  the 
contest.  After  a  few  days'  debate,  it  was  resolved 
to  dismiss  all  except  5400  horse,  and  1000  dra- 
goons, and  all  the  infantry  except  a  number  su£5- 
cient  to  garrison  forty-five  castles  and  fortresses, 
which  it  was  thought  fit  to  keep  up.  It  was  next 
voted  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  continue 
commander-in-chief;  but,  three  days  after  this,  it 
was  carried  by  the  Presbyterian  majoriity  and  their 
alUes  the  disguised  royalists,  that  no  officer  under 
Fairfax  shomd  have  a  rank  higher  than  that  of 
colonel,  tliat  no  commander  of  any  garrison  should 
be  a  member  of  parliament,  and  that  every  officer 
whatsoever  should  take  the  covenant  and  conform 
to  the  government  of  the  church  as  by  ordinance 
established.  Well  might  the  Independents  ex- 
claim, What  have  we  gained  in  religious  liberty  ? 
Some  of  these  votes  were  aimed  directly  at  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  influence  with  the  army  excited 
the  liveliest  jealousy ;  and  they  would  also  have 
excluded  those  brave  soldiers  and  leading  men  in 
the  parliament,  Ludlow,  Blake,  Ireton,  Skippon, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  others,  who  had  fought  the 
good  fight  and  won  the  victory.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Ireton  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cromwell.  The  Hollises,  the  Stapletons,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  blinded  by 
their  majorities  in  the  two  Houses,  thought  that 
they  could  do  what  they  liked  with  the  army  by  a 
vote  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  and  on  the  '6th  of 
March  they  resolved  that  3000  horse,  1200  dra- 
goons, and  8400  foot,  all  to  be  drawn  from  Fair- 
fax's forces,  should  be  forthwith  shipped  for  Ire- 
land. The  soldiers  exclaimed,  in  a  ftuy,  that  the 
ungrateful  parliamoit  wanted  to  send  them  there 
to  die  of  famine  and  sickness.  But  what  most 
rendered  them  averse  to  this  Irish  service  was  the 
avowed  intention  of  taking  all  their  old  officers 
from  them — those  with  whom  they  had  prayed 
and  fought  most  lustily — and  substituting  none 
but  Presbyterians.  Matters,  perhaps,  might  have 
gone  a  little  smoother  if  the  Presbyterian  managers 
in  parliament  had  contrived  to  pay  the  large 
arrears  due  to  the  troops ;  but  at  this  moment  they 
had  neither  paid  nor  spoken  of  paying.  What 
followed  might  have  been  foreseen  by  every  one 
except  such  a  blundering,  wordy  blockhead  as 


Denzil  Hollis :  the  army,  which  lay  in  and  round 
Nottingham,  broke  up-  from  its  cantonments, 
marched  upon  London,  and  halted  at  Saffion 
Walden,  in  Essex.  Then  the  Presbyterians,  in  a 
panic,  hurried  to  vote  an  assessment  of  60,000/. 
per  month  for  one  year,  for  paying  the  army. 
On  the  following  day — ^the  llth  of  March— -a 
petition  was  presented  to  both  Houses  from  the 
common  council  and  Presbyterians  of  the  city  of 
London,  praying  that  the  army  might  be  removed 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital ;  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  a  petition  set  on  foot  in  the  city  by 
the  Independents,  and  recommending  the  imme- 
diate suppression  of  it,  and  the  punishment  of 
those  who  had  contrived  and  promoted  it.  This 
petition  of  the  Independents  was  in  all  respects  a 
remarkable  document — the  first  or  the  loudest 
call  that  had  yet  been  made  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples. It  was  addressed  "  To  the  right  honour- 
able and  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled ;"  and  it  com- 
plained of  the  power  assumed  by  the  House  of 
Jjords,  of  the  expensiveness  of  law  suits,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  law,  of  tithes,  of  the  oppressions 
and  persecutions  exercised  against  all  those  who 
could  not  conform  in  point  of  church  government, 
and  of  the  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  all 
offices  of  public  trust.  The  Presbyterian  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  recovering  somewhat 
from  their  panic,  voted  thet  this  Independent  peti- 
tion should  be  condemned,*  and  thifit  the  army 
should  not  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. And  the  committee  of  government  sitting  at 
Derby  House  for  the  aflfairs  of  Ireland  sent  down 
a  deputation  to  Saffron  Walden  to  treat  with  Fair- 
fax and  the  officers  of  the  army,  telling  them  and 
their  men  of  the  money  voted  for  their  use,  and 
sounding  their  intentions.  On  the  day  after  their 
arrival  at  head-quarters  Fairfax  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  officers  to  communicate  with  him. 
These  soldiers  told  the  commissioners,  that  before 
they  could  answer  their  questions  about  going  to 
Ireland,  they  must  know  what  particular  r^p- 
ments,  troops,  and  companies  it  was  intended  to 
keep  at  home  for  the  service  and  safety  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  to  be  their  chief  commanders  in 
Ireland,  what  assurance  those  that  went  to  Ireland 
should  have  of  pay  and  subsistence;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, they  demanded  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
already  due  to  them,  and  some  indemnity  for  their 
past  services.  The  deputation  could  give  no 
satisfactory  answer,  and  they  returned  as  they  had 
come  to  those  who  sent  them.  In  reporting  their 
doings,  or  their  non-doings,  to  the  Commons,  they 
mentioned  a  petition  in  progress  in  the  army. 
The  Commons,  to  repress  this  proceeding,  sum- 
moned to  their  bar  Hammond,  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  Robert  Hammond,  his 

•  '■  The  commlttM,"  »ay>  Whitelock,  *  impriaoMd  ona  Tewled&y, 
•n  active  man  for  that  petition.  Many  cxcuKd  him  aa  b«in(  aa  law- 
ful for  thoie  of  one  jodgment.  aa  of  another,  to  petition  the  partia* 
moot,  biit  it  waa  cairicd  in  the  Houae  to  approve  of  his  commitoieiit. 
....  Diren  olliiaiu  came  to  the  Uoaie  to  annr  th*  paliUan  i 
plained  ot"  ,    . 
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nephew.  Colonel  Robert  Lilburn,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Griimes,  purposing  to  examine  these 
officers  together  with  CromweH's  Bon-in-law,  Ire- 
ton,  a  member  of  their  House ;  and,  as  if  to  terrify 
ibe  army  by  a  sudden  bolduess,  they  voted  that  the 
three  regiments  of  the  staunch  Preshyterians, 
Pojmtz,  Copley,  and  Bethel,  should  be  part  of  the 
5000  horse  to  be  kept  at  home  for  the  service  of 
England.  In  these  stormy  times  late  debates  had 
become  common.  This  night  the  House  sat  very 
late,  and,  "  being  grown  thin  with  long  sitting," 
the  Presbyterians  voted  the  petition  of  the  army, 
which  they  had  not  seen,  to  be  an  improper  peti- 
tion ;  and  further,  that  those  of  the  army  who  con- 
tinued in  their  distempered  condition,  and  went 
on  in  advancing  and  promoting  the  petition,  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  enemies  to  the  state  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  hot-headed, 
imbecile  HoUis,  who  ought  to  have  reflected  that 
there  was  little  or  nothing  between  an  unwarlike, 
divided,  crazed  parliament,  and  a  victorious  army 
led  on  by  the  most  adroit  of  men,  drew  up  this 
stinging  resolution  on  his  knee.  On  the  morrow 
the  Lords  voted  their  adherence  to  the  resolution. 
Fairfax  remonstrated  in  a  mild  manner,  but  the 
army  complained  of  the  injustice  of  not  being 
allowed  to  petition  while  the  petitions  against  them 
were  not  suppressed,  and  the  horse  talked  of  draw- 
ing to  a  rendezvo\iB  to  compose  something  for 
their  vindication.  Apparently  to  conjure  this 
storm,  the  Presbyterians,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
agreed  that  the  regiments  of  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Roseiter,  Whalley,  and  Graves  should  be  five  of 
the  regiments  of  horse  to  be  kept  in  England.* 
On  the  15th  of  April  a  deputation  from  the  two 
Houses  again  conferred  with  the  army  at  Saffi-on 
Walden,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  making  "  a  pa- 
thetical  speech  to  the  officers,  and  using  many 
exhortations  to  make  them  accept  of  terms  and 
undertake  for  Ireland."  Colonel  Lambert,  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  desired  to  know  what  satisfaction 
theparliamenthad  given  to  the  four  queries  they  had 
put  at  their  last  meeting  vdth  the  deputation.  Sir 
John  Clotworthy  assured  Lambert  that,  in  Ireland, 
they  should  all  be  under  the  command  of  the  po- 
pular Major-Greneral  Skippon ;  but  then  he  added 
the  unpopular  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Massey, 
and  said,  that  the  Houses  had  not  yet  nominated 
the  rest  of  their  superior  officers.  Some  of  the  army 


*  On  Uib  aame  daT  pBilUment  was  luformed  by  the  eommtnlonert 
at  Holmby  Honw  that,  Dotwithftanding  all  thair  care  to  preTent  the 
deUrrry  of  papers  to  his  majeaty,  one  Colonel  Kosville,  formerly  of 
the  kfaii(*s  pally.  In  Ihe  disguiae  of  a  coantryman,  put  a  packet  uf 
letten  biTo  the  king's  handa,  aa  hit  majesty  and  the  com  mtiiionari  were 
yaaaingoTer  a  narrow  bridj^e ;  that  the  commissioners  had  appre- 
Dended  liim.  and  that  he  had  confessed  that  the  letters  came  from 
France.  Th*  House  ordered  that  Colonel  BoaTiUe  should  be  sent 
up  as  a  delinquent  On  the  12lh  of  April  other  letters  from  Holmby 
canifiad,  that  whan  BcavUle  daUwred  tbe  letters  lo  the  king,  no  man 
perevived  it  but  a  niiler  that  stood  by,  and  he,  espying  it,  cried  out. 
**  Noblca  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  man  gave  his  majesty  letters!  ' 
That  Boavilla  offsredigold  to  the  miller  to  be  silent,  but  he  woald  not 
take  it ;  that  BosvUle  got  away,  and  the  miller  told  some  of  It  tliat 
attended  the  king,  and  they  rode  after  BoftTtlle.  and  brought  him 
back,  who,  being  examined^  eoofeased  he  bnragbt  tbe  letters  ttom 
Paris  (tarn  the  queen,  being  told  that  the  letters  coaiained  a  desire  uf 
tha  piine*  (Charlea)  lo  go  into  the  war  with  Ihe  Dnke  of  Orleans  this 
summer,  in  point  of  honour ;  and  Uiat  the  king  being  desired  to 
make  known  the  eontniu  of  the  letter*,  answered  be  was  not  to  givs 
an  accoont  lo  any  man  llviag.— /TMafaei. 


also  had  reason  to  believe  that  Skippon  would  not 
go.  Colonel  Hammond  declared,  that  if  they  had 
good  assurance  that  Skippon  would  go,  he  doubted 
not  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  would  engage ; 
"  such  was  the  great,  endeared  respect,  and  high 
esteem  the  whole  army  had  of  the  worth  and 
valour  of  that  great  soldier."  To  this  the  officers 
cried  out,  "All,  all!"  but  others  shouted  still 
louder,  "  Fairfax  and  Cromwell — give  us  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  we  all  go."  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  gain  over  volunteers,  the  deputation 
returned  in  dismay  to  London.  It  was  then  de- 
bated whether  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and 
what  pay  to  give  them  before  disbanding;  or 
whether  it  were  not  more  convenient  to  send  the 
army  entirely,  into  Ireland  (that  is,  with  all  their 
old  Independent  officers) ;  but  the  Presbyterians 
feared  that  Ireland  might  thus  be  converted  into 
an  independent  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  what 
they  called  heretics  and  auti-ChristianB,  and  the 
question  was  adjourned  from  the  23rd  to  the  2'7th 
of  April.  On  that  day  the  Presbyterians  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  reports  that  many  of  the 
officers  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  had  really 
volunteered  to  go  to  Ireland  upon  the  parliament's 
conditions ;  and  that  all  the  rest  would  go  but  for 
the  obstruction  of  certain  officers  in  Qte  army. 
Upon  this  faint  hope, — upon  these  delusive  re- 
ports, HoUis  urged  on  his  party  to  vote  that  the 
whole  aimy,  horse  and  foot,  should  be  disbanded 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  six  weeks'  pay 
given  upon  their  disbanding,  and  that  four  of  the 
officers  should  be  summoned  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Hollis 
flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy 
to  draft  the  well-affected  men  into  other  regiments, 
and  to  get  them  speedily  into  Ireland  under  Pres- 
byterian commanders;  but  he  most  miserably 
misunderstood  the  temper  and  the  very  compo- 
sition of  this  remarkable  army,  which,  in  many 
respects,  was  unlike  any  army  that  had  ever 
existed,  and  entirely  different  from  the  mere  mer- 
cenaries that  take  the  pay  of  a  government  upon 
all  or  any  terms.  On  this  very  day  some  of  the 
officers  of  that  army  presented  an  energetic  peti- 
tion to  the  Commons.  This  paper,  which  was  a 
vindication  of  their  conduct,  rather  than  a  petition, 
was  signed  by  Thomas  Hammond,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  14  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 6  majors,  and  130  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  commissioned  officers.  "  The 
misrepresentation  of  us  and  our  harmless  in- 
tentions to  this  honourable  House,"  said  these 
citizen-soldiers,  "  occasioning  hard  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  your  displeasure  against  us, we  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  an  act  of  most  sad  importance  ; 
tending,  in  our  apprehensions,  to  alienate  your 
affections  from  your  ever  trusty  and  obedient  army ; 
than  which  nothing  can  more  rejoice  your  adver- 
saries, or  minister  greater  hopes  of  their  re- 
advancement  ;  nothing  more  discouraging  to  us, 
who  should  esteem  it  the  greatest  point  of  honour 
to  stand  by  you  till  the  consummation  of  your 
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vork,  tke  remoysl  of  ewty  yoke  ficom  the  peopk's 
necks,  snd  the  eftablishment  of  those  good  laws 
you  shall  judge  necessary  |6r  the  commonwealth." 
After  insistuig  on  their  right  of  petitioning,  they 
said,  "We  hope,  by  being  soldiers,  we  have  not 
lost  the  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  divested  ourselves 
thereby  of  our  interests  in  the  commonwealth ; 
that  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  our  brethren  we 
have  not  lost  our  own."  "  We  have  not  till  now," 
tfaty  continued,  '^  appeared  in  petitioning,  though 
our  neoesaities  have  been  frequent  and  urgent; 
not  that  we  doubted  our  liberty,  but  because  we 
wore  unwilling  to  interrupt  you  in  your  other 
wei^ty  affiuTs;  and  we  proceeded  at  thi«  time 
with  the  greatett  eare  and  caution,  intending  not 
to  present  our  petition,  but  with  the.  approbation 
and  by  Ijae  mediation  of  his  Excellency,  our  ever- 
honoured  general And  it  should  be  known 

that  that  petition  took  its  fiist  rise  from  amongst 
the  soldiers,  and  that  we  engaged  but  in  the 
second  place  to  regulate  the  soldiers'  proceedings, 
and  remove  as  near  as  we  could  all  occasion  of 
distaste. "  They  mergetically  justified  .their 
demands  for  money.  '*For  we  desire  of  our 
arrears,"  said  they,  "  wcce«jty,  especially  of  our 
soldiers,  enforced  us  thereunto.  That  we  have 
not  been  mercenary,  or  proposed  gain  as  our  end, 
the  speedy  ending  of  a  languishing  war  will  testify 
for  us,  whereby  the  people  are  much  eased  of 
their  taxes  and  daily  disbursements,  and  decayed 
trade  restored  to  a  lull  and  flourishing  condition 
in  all  quarters.  We  lefi  our  estates,  and  many  of 
us  our  trades  and  callings  to  others,  and  forsook 
the  contentments  of  a  quiet  life,  not  fearing  or 
regarding  the  difficulties  of  war  for  your  sakes ; 
after  all  which,  we  hoped  that  the  desires  of  our 
hardly  earned  wages  '^uld  have  been  no  unwel- 
come request,  nor  argued  us  guilty  of  the  least 
discontent  or  intention  of  mutiny."  *  But  before 
this  time  an  entire  disafpiection  to  the  Presbyterian 
majority  had  declared  itself  among  the  common" 
soldiers ;  and,  irritated  by  the  late  disbanding  vote, 
and  by  Uie  House  not  taking  this  petition  of  the 
officers  into  immediate  consideration,  rank  and 
file,  troapers,  dragoons,  and  infantry  drew  closer 
their  recently-formed  compact,  and  prepared  a 
document  of  their  own  fur  the  perusal  of  the 
House.  They  here  described  "a  model  of  a 
military  common-council,  who  should  assemble 
two  commissioned  (^cers  and  two  private  soldiers 
out  of  every  regiment,  to  consult  fbr  the  good  of  the 
army,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Adjutators."t 
From  this  council  or  conclave  the  superior 
officers  stood  aloof;  but  Berry,  a  captain  in  Fairfax's 
regiment  of  horse,  and  an  old  and  bosom-friend 
of  Cromwell,  became  president  of  it,  whence  it  has 
been  generally  concluded  by  historians  that  the 
whole  affair,  if  not  originally  got  up  by  Cromwell, 
was  guided  and  directed  by  Um.^     On  the  30th 

*  Rwhwonb.  i  The  Perfect  Polltietan. 

t  Two  other  officer*.  tM  to  have  hadgrvat  InBueoce  with  th* 
adjutaton.  were  Ayres  anil  DeBborough.  They  were  both  old  frienda 
of  Cromwell. — thejr  both  look  aerrice  with  him  when  he  drat  ndaed  ft 
troop  of  horae  at  hia  own  ezpenae,— snd  DeiboroiKb,  liz  yew*  betot, 
had  married  a  tMtt  of  Ciomwell. 


of  April  these  adjutattw*,  wluwe  name  was  soon 
changed  into  that  of  agitators,  sent  three  troopers 
— Sexby,  Allen,  and  Shepherd — to  present  their 
first  manifesto  to  the  Commons.  They  protested 
against  the  service  of  Ireland  without  du^  satis- 
faction given ;  proclaimed  the  measure  for  draft- 
ing and  disbanding  to  be  a  plan  to  bre^k  them  up 
most  unjustly  without  pay  or  recompense,  and  the 
authors  of  that  plan  to  be  ambitious  men,  who, 
having  lately  tasted  of  sovereignty,  aud  been  lifted 
above  their  proper  sphere,  sought  to  become 
masters,  and  were  degenerating  into  tyrants. 
Cromwell,  who  a  few  mys  or  weeks  before  was 
given  to  believe  that  the  Presbyterians  intended 
to  seize  him  of  a  sudden  and  commit  him  to  the 
Tower, — a  plan  which  appears  really  to  have  been 
entertained  at  several  distmct  times, — rose  up  and 
spoke  at  great  length  about  the  danger  of  driving 
the  army  to  extremities,  and  about  the  pure  and 
entire  loyalty  o£  that  meritorious  body ;  and, 
strange  and  \maoco\mtable  as  it  is,  it  is  certain 
that  the  House  forthwith  commissioned  him,  with 
Skippon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  repair  to  head- 
quarters, and  quiet  the  distemf^rs  of  the  army  by 
assuring  them  that  the  House  had  appointed  an 
ordinance  to  be  speedily  brought  in  for  their 
indemnity,  payment  of  arrears,  &c.  Cromwell, 
and  those  who  had  been  appointed  with  him,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  army  on  the  7th  of  May. 
The  officers  required  time  to  confer  with  their 
regiments,  and  a  second  meeting  took  place  on  the 
15th.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  encou- 
raged the  discontents,  and  even  Skippon  wavered, 
and  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
presented  by  Lambert,  that  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  army  should  have  precedence  of 
aU  other  questions.  But  disagreements  broke  out 
among  the  soldiery,  some  of  whom  would  have 
closed  with  the  offers  of  parliament ;  and,  embold- 
ened by  these  symptoms  of  division,  the  Presby- 
terian leaders,  after  hearing  the  report  of  Crom- 
well, who  had  returned  from  the  camp  to  the 
House,  passed  a  resolution,  that  immediate  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  for  auditing  the  accounts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  disbanding  the  regiments, 
coupled,  however,  with  an  assurance  that  no 
person  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  war 
should  be  liable  to  be  premed  for  service  beyond 
sea.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  May.  On  the  25th 
it  was  further  settled  that  such  of  the  foot  regi- 
ments as  did  not  engage  for  the  war  in  Ireland 
should  be  disbanded  at  certain  times  aud  places 
specified  in  the  votes,  the  places,  of  disbanding 
being  distant  from  each  other.  On  the  same  day 
Fairfax,  who  had  been  in  London  under  a  real  or 
pretended  sickness,  returned  to  the  army  by  the 
desire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  removed  the  mass  of  that  army  from 
Saffron  Walden  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Fairfax 
found  the  soldiers  resolute  not  to  disband  ^yithout 
previous  redress  and  payment,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who,  as  they  said,  had  contrived 
their  destruction ;  and  they  odled  for  a  rendezvooa. 
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telling  their  officers  that,  if  they  would  not  grant 
it,  they  would  hold  it  without  them.    He  commu- 
nicated all  this  to  both  Houses.    "  I  entreat  you," 
he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  "  that 
diere  may  be  ways  of  love  and  composure  thought 
upon.     I  shall  do  my  endeavours,  though  I  am 
forced  to  yield  to  something  out  of  order  to  keep 
the  army  from  disorder  or  worse  inconveniences." 
the  Presbyterians  disregarded  the  warning ;  they 
vere  deluded  by  hopes  that  the  dissensions  which 
they  had  encouraged  in  the  army  would  end  in 
the  majority  of  the  troops  submitting  to  their  will 
and  pleasure ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May  they  ap- 
pointed the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Delawar, 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  and  three  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  general  (Fairfax)  in  executing  the  disband- 
ing vote.   Fairfax  told  the  deputatii^n  that  he  could 
venture  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  the  present, 
and  most  wait  for  further  orders  from  parliament. 
The  crisis  was  now  hurried  on.     The  Lords 
voted  tbat  the  king    should    be  brought  from 
Hobnby  to  Oatlands  near  the  capital,  and  that  a 
fiesh  treaty  should  be  opened  wi^  him.     The 
army  and  the  Independents,  who  were  almost  one, 
resolved  to  forestall  the  Lords  and  the  Presby- 
terians, who  flattered  themselves  that,  with  the 
■overeigxi  in  their  power,  they  could  dictate  to 
dieir  opponents.     On  the  3ra  of  June,  a  little 
after  midnight,  a  strong  party  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  Joyce,  a  comet  in  Whalley's  regiment, 
presented  themsdves  at  Holmby  Housfi.    After 
surrounding  the  mansion,  and  setting  guards  at 
the  different  avenues,  Joyce  dismounted  and  de- 
manded to  be  admitted,  telling  Colonel  Graves 
and  Brown,  who  commanded  the  small  garrison 
there,  that  he  came  to  speak  ytiih  the  king.  They 
asked  him   from  whom?     "From  myself,"  said 
Joyce;   at    which  they  laughed.     "This  is  no 
laughini;  matter,"  said  Joyce.    Graves  and  Brown 
advised  him  to  draw  off  his  troops  (they  were  seven 
hundred,  or,  as  some  say,  a  thousand,  strong),  and 
in  the  morning  he  might  speak  with  the  conunis- 
sioneis  placed  by  parliament  over  his  m^esty. 
"  I  came  not  hither  to  be  advised  by  f  ott^"  said 
Joyce,  "  nor  have  I  any  business  with  the  commis- 
sionera ;  my  errand  is  to  the  king,  and  speak  with 
him  I  must    and  will  presently."    Brown  and 
Graves  commanded  their  soldiers  in  the  house  to 
stand  to  their  arms  and  defend  the  place ;  but, 
instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  their  meA  threw 
opoi  the    gat^t  and  bade  their  old  comrades 
f        welcome.     Joyce  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber 
'         vheA  the  conunissioners  lay,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  a  secret  design  to  convey  or  steal  away 
die  king,  and  to  raise  anoUier  antay  to  suppress 
dot  imder  the  command  of  his  Excdlency  Sir 
ThiAnas  Fairfax :  that  there  was  no  odier  way  to 
bq>  the  kingdom  from  blood  and  another  war 
hot  by  making  sure  of  the  king's  ^person,  and 
aeeiis  dwt  he  'Wte  no  more  misled.    "  And,"  said 
jgm^"*<lii«ie  be  some  who  eHdearour  to  pull 


down  king  and  people,  and  a^  up  themselves.'' 
He  then  retired  to  another  apartment,  lest  the 
king  should  be  disturbed  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and 
then  Major-General  Brown  went  to  the  king,  and 
assured  his  majesty  that  no  hurt  should  come  to 
him,  for  that  they  were  all  civil  gentlemen.    As 
the  morning  grew  Joyce  repaired   again  to  the 
commissioners,   and  found  that  Colonel  Graves 
was  gone  quite  away,  upon  some  secret  design,  as 
was  supposed  ;  "  and  some  of  his  damning  blades 
did  Say  and  swear  they  would  fetch  a  party." 
Aceor^ng  to  die  'True  and  Impartial  Narration 
concerning  the  Army's  preservation  of  the  King,' 
Joyce  and  his  followers  then  unanimously  dedared 
that  they  thought  it  most  convenient  to  Kcure  the 
king  in  another  place  from  such  persons  as  might 
cuimingly  and  desperately  take  him  away,  to 
break  &e  peace  of  At  kingdom  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  army.    All  this  time  it  appears  the 
king  had  not  been  spoken  to ;  but  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  Joyce  sent  to  demand  audience.     But 
some  of  the  comndtsioners,  being  unwilling,  held 
him  in  discourse  till  the  king  was  asleep  in  his 
bed.     Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  comet  would  not 
be  contented  till  he  had  spoten  widi  his  majesty ; 
and,  with  as  much  gentleness  and  tenderness  as 
he  could,  he  went  in  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  dangerous  plots  Were  afoot,  as  all  rational 
men  might  see  by  the  actions  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders (  adding,  "It  is  now  coine  to  this — they 
must  sink  us  or  we  must  sink  tiiem."  f  According 
to  this  narration,  which,  like  all  others  bearing  on 
the  same  point,  is  Qupvn  to  a  variety  of  doubts, 
Charles  told  Jofet— because  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament  were  present — that  he  could  not 
go  with  him ;  adding,  however,  that  reasons  mi^t 
be  produced  that  might  prevail  vrith  him,  and  that 
then  nothing  should  stay  him,  and  that  he  would 
go  whether  the  commissioners  would,  yea  or  nay ; 
and  reasons  were  there\ipon  given  which  did  pre- 
vail vrith  his  majesty  to  promise  to  go  with  Joyce 
the  next  morning.     He  said,  however,  he  should 
be  the  more  willing  to  go  if  the  comet  would  pro* 
mise  him  the  things  which  he  would  now  propose. 
Joyce  said  he  would  promise  them  .of  they  were 
just  and  warrantable.  Then  his  majesty,  speaking 
before  the  commissioners,  said,  "  I  will  propound 
them."     "  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  returned 
Joyces  "  I  am  willmg  to  hear,  but  I  am  sorry  I 
have  disturbed  you  out  of  your  sleep."     "  No 
matter,  if  you  mean  me  no  hurt,"  said  the  king, — 
"if  you  will  promise  me  that  I  shall  have  no 
hurt,  seeing  you  may  take  away  my  life  if  you 
will."     The  comet  assured  him  tmit  the  army 
had  no  ill  intention  of  that  sort,  but  only  desired 
to  secure  him  from  being  taken  away,  and  put  at 
the  head  of  another  army.     The  king's  second 
demand  was,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  any- 
thing against  his  conscience.     Joyce  rq)lied  that 
he  would  be  most  imwilling  to  force  any  man 
against  his  conscience,  much  less  his  majesty; 
tiiat  he  hc^ed  he  was  sensible  of  those  that  cud 
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endeavour  to  force  men  against  their  consciences, 
and  yet  delayed  to  do  justice  or  settle  the  kingdom, 
endeavouring  to  disband  or  break  the  army  in 
pieces,  who  sought  nothing  but  justice,  as  would 
appear  hereafter  to  all  the  world.  "  Pray  God  it 
may !"  said  the  king.  His  third  demand  was, 
whether  he  should  have  his  servants  with  him,  and 
whether  he  should  be  provided  for  like  a  man  in 
his  place  ?  The  comet  assured  him  that  he  should 
have  his  servants,  and  be  treated  with  all  just  and 
due  respect.  "Then,"  said  the  king,  "I  will 
willingly  go  along  with  you,  if  the  soldiery  will 
confirm  what  you  have  promised  me."  And,  it 
being  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  dismissed 
Joyce,  saying  that  he  would  be  ready  by  six  the 
next  morning  to  hear  what  the  soldio^  would  say ; 
that  it  was  so  bad  an  air  at  Holmby  that  he 
could  never  be  so  well  as  h»  had  been ;  and  that, 
if  he  were  once  gone,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
come  back  again  to  that  place.  According  to  his 
promise,  Charles  appeared '  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  soldiers  were  mounted,  and  ready 
to  accompany  him ;  but,  btfore  he  would  set  out, 
be  desired  to  say  the  same  things  to  the  soldiers 
which  he  had  spoken  over  night  to  the  comet,  to 
see  if  they  would  confirm  what  he  had  promised, 
which  they  did  tvith  one  consent.  Charles,  then, 
in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  asked  Joyce  what 
commission  he  had  to  secure  his  person  ?  Joyce 
replied,  that,  if  the  parliament  had  ever  made  an 
order  that  the  army  should  not  secure  the  king's 
person,  he  should  not  have  dared  to  do  what  he 
had  done ;  but,  being  informed  his  majesty  was  to 
be  conveyed  away  to  cause  another  war,  this  was 
the  only  cause  of  his  securing  the  king's  person. 
This  answer  did  not  satisfy  Charles,  who  again 
demanded  what  commission  he  had.  "  I  told 
his  majesty,"  says  Joyce  (himself  the  author  of 
this  impartial  narration),  "the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  or  else  I  should  not  have  dared  to  have 
done  what  I  have ;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  the 
only  way  to  bring  peace  to  England,  and  justice 
widi  mercy,  the  thing  which  all  honest  men  desire, 
and  none  will  hinder  but  some  guilty  consciences, 
who  seek  to  destroy  both  king  ^ind  people,  to  set 
up  themselves."  But  still  the  king  was  not  satis- 
fied ;  and  he  asked  whether  Joyce  had  nothing  in 
writing  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his  general? 
The  comet  desired  the  king  not  to  ask  him  such 
questions,  for  he  conceived  he  had  sufiSciently 
answered  him  before.  "  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Joyce," 
said  the  king,  "  deal  ingenuously  with  me,  and 
tell  me  what  commission  you  have?"  "  Here  is 
my  commission,"  said  Joyce.  "Where?"  said 
the  king.  "  Here .'"  replied  Joyce.  His  majesty 
again  asked,  "  Where?"  " Behind  me,"  replied 
Joyce,  pointing  to  the  mounted  soldiers,  "  and  I 
hope  that  will  satisfy  your  majesty."  Charles 
smiled,  and  said,  "  It  is  as  fair  a  commission  and 
as  well  written  as  I  have  ever  seen  a  commission 
written  in  my  life;  a  company  of  handsome, 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while. 
But  what  if  I  should  refuse  yet  to  go  with  you  ? 


I  hope  you  would  not  force  me?  I  am  your 
king ;  you  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  your 
king ;  I  acknowledge  none  to  be  above  me  here 
but  Giod."  Joyce  assured  his  majesty  that  they 
meant  not  to  injure  him,  nor  so  much  as  to  force 
him  thence  against  his  will ;  and,  after  some  more 
talk,  Charles  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
place  you  intend  to  have  me  to  ?"  "  If  it  please 
your  majesty,  to  Oxford,"  said  Joyce.  "That  is 
no  good  air,"  rephed  Charles.  "Then  to  Cam- 
bridge," said  Joyce.  The  king  did  not  like  that 
either,  but  said  he  liked  Newmarket ;  that  was  an 
air  that  did  very  well  agree  with  him.  Thereupon 
it  was  granted  by  Joyce  that  he  should  go  to 
Newmarket.  Then  the  king  asked  how  far  he 
intended  to  ride  that  day.  "  As  &r  as  your 
majesty  can  conveniently  ride,"  answered  the 
comet.  The  king  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  can  ride 
as  far  as  you  or  any  man  here."  And  so  he  cour- 
teously took  his  leave  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 
Joyce  and  his  troopers  conducted  him  that  day  as 
far  as  Hinchinbrook,  whence  on  the  morrow  they 
led  him  to  Childerley,  near  Newmarket.* 

On  the  same  day  that  Joyce  had  moved  from 
Holmby  House  Cromwell  had  left  London,  having, 
it  is  said,  intimation  of  a  private  resolution  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  parliament  to  secure  him, 
and  not  suffer  him  to  return  to  the  army.  He,  got 
hastily  and  secretly  out  of  town,  and  without  stop 
or  stay  rode  to  Triploe  Heath,  his  horse  all  in  a 
foam,  and  there  was  welcomed  with  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiery.t  Forthwith  the  array  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  not  to  disband  or  divide  with- 
out redressof  grievances,  security  against  oppres- 
sion to  the  whole  free-bom  people  of  England,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  "  the  same  men  in  credit 
and  power,"  that  is,  the  dismissal  of  the  present 
Presbyterian  government,  who  were  charged  with 
entertaining  cruel  and  bloody  purposes  to  be  exe- 
cuted when  the  army  should  be  disbanded  or 
divided — purposes  which  some  of  that  party 
were  quite  capable  of  entei^ining.  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Hammond,  and  other  officers 
of  rank,  waited  upon  the  king.  That  their  de- 
meanour was  respectful  is  certain;  but  nearly 
everything  else  that  passed  at  this  meeting,  or 
these  meetings,  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  in  an 
obscurity  wmch  will  probably  never  be  cleared 
up.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  both  protested  that 
they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  Joyce's  design  ; 
and  it  has  been  pretty  geperally  admitted,  though 
perhaps'on  insufficient  grounds,  that  Fairfax  at 
least  spoke  the  trath.  The  lord-general,  it  is 
said,  urged  the  king  to  retum  to  Holmby  House, 
and  was  told  by  Charles  himself  that  he  would 
rather  stay  with  the  army — that  he  had  as  good 
interest  in  the  army  as  Fairfax  himself.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  authorities  to  show  that  the  king, 
though  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  being  forced 
from  Holmby  against  his  will,  had  in  reality  gone 
willingly  and  ftlU  of  hope.  "  The  king,"  says 
Herbert,   "  was  the  merriest  of  the  company, 

.*  Kubworth.— 'loutiuls.— Utcbert.  t  Ferbot  FolUidui. 
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having,  as  it  eeeins,  a  confidence  in  the  anny, 
especi^ly  from  some  of  the  greatest  there,  as  was 
imagined."  He  was  not,  indeed,  without  sundry 
reasons  for  congratulating  himself  on  his'  change 
of  keepers.  The  Presbyterians  had  refused  him 
the  attendance  of  any  minister  of  the  church  of 
England ;  the  Independents  and  the  army  allowed 
him  whatever  clergymen  he  chose.  One  of  the 
most  devoted  or  heated  of  his  partisans  says,  in  a 
strange  sentence,  "  The  deep  and  bloody-heated 
Independents  all  this  while  used  the  king  very 
civilly,  admitting  several  of  his  servants,  and 
aome  of 'his  chaplains,  to  attend  him,  and  officiate 
by  the  service-book."* 

On  the   1 0th  of  June,  while  parliament  was 
voting  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  come 
within  forty  miles  of  the  capital,  the  whole  of  that 
anny  marched  upon  London,  sending  out  mani- 
festoes as  they  advanced,  ;collecting  addresses  of 
confidence  from  Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,    and 
other  counties,  and  demanding  the  speedy  purg- 
ing of  parliament  of  such  members  as  were  dis- 
entitled to  sit  there  by  delinquency,  corruption, 
abuse  to  the  state,  or  undue  election.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  from  their  head-quarters,  at  St.  Albans, 
the  army  formally  accused  Hollis,  Waller,  Clot- 
worthy,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Maynard,  Massey,  Har- 
ley,  Long,  Glynne,  and  Nichols.     The  house  of 
commons  repeated  its  command  to  the  army  not 
to  advance,  and  voted  the  removal  of  the  king  to 
Richmond,  l^ere  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their  com- 
missioners.   The  army  advanced  immediately  by 
Berkhampstead  upon   Uxbridge;    and  then  the 
"  eleven  members,"  that  is,  Hollis  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  leaders,  went  and  hid  themselves. 
At  fint  the  house  of  commons  had  made  a  show 
of  resistance,  had  doubled  the  guard  they  had  from 
the  city  of  London,  and  had  filled  their  rooms  and 
lobbies  with  arms ;  but  now  they  abandoned  this 
hopeless  course,  voted  that  the  army  under  Fairfax 
was,  in  very  deed,  the  army  of  England,  and  to  be 
treated  with  all  respect  and  care ;  and  they  sent 
pn^HMitions  to  the  general,  which  induced  him  to 
remove  his  head-quarters  from  Uxbridge  to  Wy- 
combe.   This  movement  gave  wonderful  courage 
to  the  eleven  accused  members,  who  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  to  their  seats  in  the  house, 
accosing  their  accusers,  and  demanding  a  trial ; 
bat  very  soon  they  lost  heart,  and  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  the  speaker's  passport  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom.     Their  party,  by  this  time,  had 
rendered  themselves  contemptible  by  their  rash- 
ittss,  weakness,  and  vacillation. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  removed  from 
Newmarket  to  Royston,  from  Royston  to  Hatfield, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  house,  from  Hatfield  to 
Wobinm  Abbey,  and  thence  to  Windsor  Castle. 
Among  the  "  several  servants"  that  were  admitted 
to  attrad  him  were  Ashbumham,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  flight  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish 


•  Sit  p.  Wtnrtek. 
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army,*  Sir  John  Berkeley,t  and  Legge,  another 
favourite  and  confidential  attendant.  By  means  of 
these  gentlemen  Charles  opened,  or  continued,  a 
very  secret  negociation  with  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
other  chief  officers.  Ashbumham  says  that  on 
his  arrival  he  found  his  master  already  deep  in 
this  treaty,  and  that  he  and  Berkeley  were  then 
appointed  to  conduct  it,  which  they  did  for  about 
three  weeks  with  good  hopes  of  success.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Fairfax  could  be 
a  stranger  to  these  negociations ;  but  the  king  pro- 
bably knew,  as  did  every  one  else,  that  Cromwell 
was  mightier  than  he.  At  this  time  Fairfax  re- 
quested the  parliament  to  consent  that  the  king 
should  see  his  children,  who  had  so  long  been  in 
their  hands.  The  house  of  commons  apprehended 
that  the  army  would  keep  the  children,  as  well  as 
the  father ;  but,  on  Fairfax's  pledging  his  word  of 
honour  that  they  should  be  rettimed  to  St.  James's 
palace,  they  very  reluctantly  sent  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  to  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Cavers- 
ham,  near  Reading,  where  the  king  was  then 
residing.  The  interview  was  tender  in  the  extreme, 
for  .Charles  was  a  fond  father,  and  the  children 
were  young,  innocent,  and  helpless.  Cromwell 
shed  tears.  After  passing  two  days  with  their 
unfortunate  parent,  the  children  went  back  to 
London,  where  the  Presbyterians  were  making  a 
last  and  bhmdering  effort  to  regain  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  army  and  the  Independents  resident 
in  the  city  had  demanded  that  the  command  of 
the  London  militia  should  be  put  into  othtT  hands. 
The  Presbyterians  not  only  refused,  but  chose  this 
very  moment  for  getting  up  a  petition,  calling  for 
the  suppression  of  all  conventicles;  that  is,  all 
chapels  wherein  the  Independents  worshipped 
Gtod  according  to  their  own  notions.  At  the  same 
time  they  exhibited  for  signature,  in  Guildhall, 
another  paper,  which,  after  reciting  the  Covenant, 
engaged  the  subscribers  of  all  degrees,  soldiers  or 
sailors,  citizens,  apprentices,  or  trained  bands  of 
the  city,  to  keep! away  the  army,  and  bring  the 
king  to  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  personal  treaty.  One  hundred  thousand  signa- 
tures were  set  to  this  paper ;  and  a  few  days  after 
a  disorderly  rabble,  consisting  probably  of  as 
many  royalists  as  Fbresbyterians,  surrounded  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  caused  such  terror  there 
that  both  speakers  and  many  members  fled  to  the 
army  for  protection.  After  an  adjournment  of 
three  days  the  residue  of  the  two  houses  met,  and 
then — on  the  30th  of  July — elected  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham  to  be  temporary  speaker, 
forbade  the  army  to  advance,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  called  out  the  city  militia,  to  be 

*  Athboniliuii,  according  to  Iiit  oirn  aeoomit,  bad  recmHy  nrtred 
ftom  Fraaee  with  **  instrncuont  from  the  qaeeo  and  prince  of  Wales 
in  aome  thin^  which  it  woi  not  propor  hit  majcttjr  abould  appear 
in.** — NarrattM, 

i  Berkelnr  had  alao  joit  arrived  ftam  Fianee,  flrom  tlie  qnaen, 
having,  a>  he  lays  himfelfi  received  "  advertiiement  titat  hi>  nu^eitjr 
waa  well  reoeived  b;  the  officen  and  totdien  of  the  army,  and  that 
there  were  great  hopea  conceived  that  they  would  concur  to  ettabliih 
hii  majealy  in  hi*  juat  rights." 
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put  under  the  command  of  Massey,  WaUer,  and 
Poyntz,  and  recalled  the  eleven  fugitive  Presby- 
terian members.  Fairfax,  vrho  had  advanced  with 
the  army  to  Hounslow  Heath,  there  met  the  fugi- 
tive Independent  members.  Besides  the  two 
speakers,  there  were  fifleen  lords  and  a  hundred 
commoners.  The  general  forthwith  published  a 
declaration,  "  showing  the  grounds  of  his  present 
advance  to  the  city  of  London,  and  ordered  Colonel 
Rainsborough  to  cross  the  Thames  at  Kingston 
bridge,  and  take  possession  of  the  borough  of 
Sou&wark,  which  wholly  disavowed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  city.  Rainsborough  executed  his 
commission  without  any  difiBculty,  and  detached 
soldiers  that  occupied  the  blockhouses  near  Graves- 
end  and  all  the  poets  on  that  side  of  the  river 
between  Graveiend  and  Southwark.  "  And  when 
the  citizens  heard  of  the  army's  approach,  their 
stomachs  being  somewhat  abated,  and  their  opinions 
BO  much  divided  in  common  council  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  for  them  suddenly  to  raise  any 
forces  to  oppose  the  army,  they  sent  to  the  genend 
for  a  pacification,  which,  lay  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  then  with  him,  was  granted  to 
them  upon  these  conditions: — I.  That  they  should 
desert  the  parliament  now  sitting,  and  the  eleven 
impeached  members.  2.  That  they  should  recall 
their  declarations  lately  published.  3.  That  they 
ahould  relinquish  their  present  militia.  4.  That 
they  should  deliver  up  to  the  general  all  their 
forts  and  the  Tower  of  London.  5.' That  they 
should  disband  all,' the  forces  they  had  raised, 
and  do  all  things  .else  necessary  for  the  public 
tranquillity.  All  which  things,  none  of  them 
daring  to  refuse,  were  presently  ratified^"* 

On  the  6th  of  August  Fairfax  came  to  West- 
minster, with  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  expelled  lords  and  commoners,  whom  he 
restored  to  their  seats.  The  speakers,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  parliament,  gave  Uianks  to  the  general, 
made  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  a  gratuity  a  month's  pay  was  given 
to  hu  army.  On  the  next  day  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, with  the  whole  army,  marched  through 
London  to  the  Tower,  where  some  commands 
were  changed,  and  the  militia  settled  in  the  hands 
of  the  Independents.  "  And  lest  the  city  should 
swell  with  too  much  power,  her  militia,  by  order 
of  parliament,  was  divided,  and  authority  given  to 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  hamlets  about 
the  Tower,  to  exercise  and  command  their  own 
militias.  Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  faction  de- 
presBed."t  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  great  party  ftll 
with  less  honour.  HoUis,  Stapleton,  Waller,  Clot- 
worthy,  Lewis,  and  Long,  ran  away  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  were  allowed  to  escape  into  France. 
They  were  thereupon  charged  with  treason,  and 
the  lord  mayor  of  Ix)ndon,  four  aldermen,  and  two 
officers  of  trained  bands,  liie  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Lin- 
coln, and  Middleton,  the  lords  Willoughby,  Huns- 
don,  Berkeley,  and  Maynard  were  included  with 

•  May,  BmiMtj.  f  IWd. : 


them  in  the  charge.  But  the  conduct  of  the  now 
triumphant  Independents  did  not  betray  in  them 
any  great  anxiety  for  retaliation  or  party  vengeance, 
or  severity  of  any  kind ;  and  the  army — giving 
another  proof  that  it  was  no  mere  mass  of  soldiery 
— behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice. 
Half  the  number  of  Presbyterian  preachers  at  a 
like  crisis  would  have  set  the  city  in  ablaze.  Fair- 
fax, presently  marching  out  of  London,  quartered 
his  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent,  fixing 
his  head-quarters  at  Putney,  and  oiily  leaving  two 
or  three  regiments  about  Whitehall  and  the  Mews 
to  guard  the  parliament.  While  these  things  were 
in  progress  the  council  of  officers  had  prepared 
their  "  Proposals,"  wherein  they  provided  for  the 
general  reform  and  re-settlemeut  of  the  kingdom 
upon  principles  of  the  largest  liberty,  both  civil 
and  religious,  and  of  a  glorious  toleration,  which 
Europe  had  not  vet  seen  even  in  a  theory.  The 
great  fault  of  this  theory  was,  that  it  too  much 
overlooked  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  yet  fit  for  its  application.  Iretou  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  principal 
author  of  this  ever  remarkable  paper;  but  he  acted 
concurrently  with  his  father-in-law,  Cromwell, 
who  entertamed  the  highest  andjustest  notions 
about  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  trade,  and  the 
other  points  which  reflect  the  most  honour  upon 
this  scbeme.*  In  many  respects,  notwithstanding 
the  republican  tendencies  of  Ireton  and  its  other 
iramers,  this  constitution  would  have  left  Charles 
more  power  and  dignity  as  a  king  than  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  parliament  had  ever  thought  of  giving- 
him.  And  bow  acted  Charles  when  these  propo- 
sals were  privately  submitted  to  him?  This  is 
the  account  given  by  one  of  his  own  partisans. 
Sir  John  Berkeley :— "  What  with  the  pleasure 
of  having  so  concurring  a  second  as  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  and  what  with  the  encouraging  mes- 
sages which  his  majesty  had  (by  my  Lord 
Lauderdale  and  others)  from  the  Presbyterian 
party  and  the  city  of  London,  who  pretended  to 
despise  the  army,  and  to  oppose  them  to  death,  his 
majesty  seemed  very  much  erected :  insomuch  that, 
when  the  proposals  were  solemnly  sent  to  him, 
and  his  concurrence  most  humbly  and  earneatl]^ 
desired,  his  majesty  (not  only  to  the  astonishment 
of  Ireton  and  the  rest,  but  even  to  mine)  enter- 
tained them  with  very  tart  and  bitter  discourses, 
saying,  sometimes,  that  he  would  have  no  man  to 
suffer  for  his  sake,  and  that  he  repented  of  nothing 
80  much  as  the  bill  agaiiist  the  Lord  Strafford 
(which,  though  most  true,  was  unpleasant  for  them 
to  hear) ;  that  he  would  have  the  church  established 
according  to  law,  by  the  Proposals.  They  replied, 
it  was  none  of  their  work  to  do  it;  that  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  waive  the  point,  and,  they 
hoped,  enough  for  his  majesty,  since  he  had 
waived  the  government  (of  the  church)  itself  in 
Scotland.  His  majesty  said,  that  he  hoped  God 
had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  repeated  often.  You 

*  One  oftheclauMwu— "  AU  monoixdin,  old  or  new,  uid  Ow 
ntminU  to  the  freedom  oflrade,  to  b«  takan  oft" 
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cannot  be  without  me;  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I 
do  not  sustain  you.    Many  of  the  army  that  were 
present,  and  wished  well  (at  least,  as  they  pre- 
tended) to  the  agreement,  looked  wishfully  and 
with  wonder  upon  me  and  Mr.  Ashbumham;  and 
I,  as  much  as  I  durst,  upon  his  majesty,  who 
would  take  no  notice  of  it,  until  I  was  forced  to 
step  to  him,  and  whisper  id  his  ear — Sir,  your 
majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength 
and  power  that  I  do  not  know  of;  and  since  your 
majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you 
had  concealed  it  from  these  men  too.    His  majesty 
soon  recollected  himself,  and  began  to  sweeten  his 
former  discoxirse  with  great  power  of  language 
«nd  behaviour.    But  it  was  now  of  the  latest.    For 
Colonel  Rainsborough  (who,    (^  all  the    army, 
seemed  the  least  to  wish  the  accord)  in  the  middle 
of  the  conference  stole  away,  and  posted  to  the 
army,  which  he  influenced  against  the  king  with 
all  the  artificial  malice  he  had."*      Nor  does 
Charles's  conduct  or  good  policy  improve  in  the 
report  of  his  other  principal  agent.    Ashbumham, 
after  mentioning  sundry  instances  of  double  deal- 
ing, goes  on  to  describe  a  very  remarkable  inter- 
view he  had  for  the  king's  business,  a  few  days 
after  the  army's  marching  through  London,  with 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.    "  Being  commanded  by 
his  majesty,"  says  this  confidential  agent,  "  to  de- 
sire from  Cromwell  and  Ireton  that  he  might  go 
from  Stoke,  to  one  of  bis  own  houses,  they  told  me, 
with  very  scTere  countenances,  he  should  go  if  he 
pleased  to  Oatlands ;  but  that  they  had  met  with 
infficient  proof  that  Uie  king  had  not  only  abetted 
and  fomented  the  di£ferences  between  them  and 
their  enemies,  by  commanding  all  his  party  to 
take  conditions  under  the  then  parliament  and 
city,  but  that  likewise  he  had  at  that  instant  a 
tr^y  with  the  Scots,  when  he  made  greatest  pro- 
ftnion  to  close  with  them;  for  the  justification  of 
which,  they  affirm  that  they  had  both  his  and  the 
queen's  letters  to  make  it  good,  which  were  great 
allays  to  their  thoughts  of  serving  him,  and  did 

3r  much  justify  the  general  misfortune  he  lived 
er  of  having  the  reputation  of  little  faith  in  his 
dealings."t  And,  in  feet,  Charles  at  this  moment 
•  •Mouin. 

f  NtRmthck— "  VotA  Bolinsbrok*  told  tu-Mr.  Voae,  Lord  Much- 
««,  and  mmU  (Jon*  IStfa.  174a>— that  Lord  Ozlbrd  had  often  told 
na  thai  bp  had  ■een.and  had  in  hit  handa,  as  original  lettar  that 


Charin  I.  wrate  to  the  qoMn,  in  aanrer  to  on*  of  bar's  that 
>ra  iDierccpted,  and  then  forwarded  to  him,  wherein  she  had 
•sftoKhed  him  for  hsTing  nuuie  thoae  ^ahuns  too  great  eoneewlons 
(yn.;  that  Cromwell  sltould  be  lieutenant  of  IreUnd  fbr  life  withoat 
•eeoant;  that  that  kingdom  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  party, 
with  an  army  thars  knt,  wliiefa  iluuld  know  no  head  but  the  lieu- 
kaaal ;  ikat  Cranwelt  shonid  hare  a  garter,  &c).  That  in  this 
iMsrar  the  kiag**  it  waa  said  that  she  sboaldkaTe  Ma  to  manage, 
via  was  better  iafcrBad  of  all  ciicnnistances  than  she  could  be; 
tal  she  mifki  be  entbely  caar  as  to  whaterer  coneestioos  he  shonid 
■akalhami  te  that  ha  sbeald  kaow  in  dne  time  how  to  deal  with 
*W  ngoea,  who.  iiutaad  of  a  silken  garter,  shonid  he  lltted  with  a 
kmpncotd.  So  tlie  latter  ended:  whith  answer,  as  they  waited 
£*•  so  they  intareapted  aaooidlngly— and  it  determined  his  fate. 
ThfaleUfr  Lord  Oxford  said  ha  had  offered  SOOI.  for."— BicAord- 

Maniea,  in  iba  Lite  of  Lord  Orrery,  preSxtd  to  the  Orrery  State 
Hfiis,  Bsca  a  story  In  detail  about  flie  selinre  of  this  importaut 
iNer.  Ha  aaya  that  onsdav  (in  the  year  1649)  when  Lord  Bngha 
■IS  riding  between  Craawell  and  Ireuo,  Cmnwell  declared  to  him, 
that  if  the  lata  king  hjwl  bUowed  his  own  mind  and  had  trusty  ser- 
1HM,  ka  voald  ban  fooled  them  all ;  andftntbertoU  his  lordship 
Ikat  at  one  tiBO  they  reaUylatandad  to  elosa  with  Charles.  KagUl 
mtcdaqoeirtM  oc  two».to  whkhCionwaU  tntij  replied,  taybg. 


I       ihatif 
(        1HM, 


was  negotiating,  not  only  with  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton, and  with  other  officers  in  the  army  who 
entertained  very  different  views,  but  also  with 
Lauderdale  and  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  with  the 
English  Presbyterians,  and  with  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics— to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  made  promises 
and  paid  compliments.  Doubts  have  hem  raised 
— ^perhaps  unjustly — touching  the  sincerity  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
king ;  but  the  king  was  certainly  insincere  to  all 
parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  and  devoted 
royalists,  now  headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Ormond, 
that  nobleman,  after  making  terms  with  the  par- 
liament in  Ireland,  having  been  allowed  to  come 
over  to  England.  Nor  could  the  king  control 
his  own  temper  sufficiently  to  cloak  his  designs. 
In  talking  one  day  with  Ireton,  he  had  the  folly 
to  esclaim — "  1  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I 
can !"  Ireton  instantly  replied — "  If  your  ma- 
jesty have  a  game  to  play,  you  must  give  us  also 
liberty  to  play  ours."*  On  other  occasions  he 
grossly  insulted  both  Ireton  and  Cromwell  to  their 
faces.  And  now,  according  to  Ashbumham, 
Cromwell  first  began  to  talk  of  "  the  happy  con- 
dition the  people  of  this  kingdom  would  be  in  if 
the  government  under  which  they  in  Holland 
lived  were  settled  here;"  and  both  Ireton  and 
Cromwell  were  found  "  at  a  great  distance  to 
what  formerly  they  appeared  to  be  in  relation  to 
his  majesty's  good;"  so  that  Ashbumham  saw 
clearly  diat  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  from 
them.  After  his  mde  refiisal  of  the  "  Proposals," 
Charles  sent  Sir  John  Berkeley  to  the  army  to 
desire  a  meeting  with  Ireton  and  the  rest  of  the 
superior  officers.  Berkeley,  putting  a  leading 
question,  asked,  "  If  the  king  should  grant  the 
Proposals,  what  would  ensue?"  The  officers  re- 
plied, that  they  would  offer  them  to  the  parlia- 
ment. "  But,"  continued  Berkeley,  "  if  they 
refrise  them,  what  will  you  do  then  ?"  They  replied 
that  they  would  not  tell  him.  "  I  then  returned," 
says  Berkeley,  "  that  I  would  tell  them,  I  would 
lose  no  more  time  with  them ;  for  if  there  came  of 
proposals  nothing  but  the  propounding,  I  could 

"  The  reason  why  we  woold  onee  have  closed  with  the  king  was  lhi<s 
we  (bund  that  the  Scots  and  the  Presbyterians  began  to  be  mora 
powerful  than  we;  and  if  they  had  made  up  matters  with  the  king, 
we  should  baTe  been  left  in  the  lurch ;  therefure,  we  thought  it  best 
to  prevent  them,  by  offering  flist  to  come  in  upon  any  reasonable  con- 
ditions.'* But,  while  they  were  occupied  with  theu  thoughts,  they 
wore  told  by  one  of  their  spies,  who  was  of  the  king's  bedchamber, 
that  their  doom  was  decreed  by  Charles,  aa  they  might  see  if  they 
could  only  intercept  a  letter  ftom  the  king  to  the  queen,  which  letter 
wae  sewed  ap  in  the  skirt  of  s  saddle,  and  the  hearer  would  be  that 
night  at  the  Bine  Boar  Inn,  in  Holboro,  where  he  was  to  uke  horse 
Ibr  DuTer.  Tlpon  this  warning,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  disgoised  aa 
troopers,  and  with  one  trusty  fellow  with  them,  went  to  the  inn, 
called  for  cans  of  beer,  and  continued  drinking  till  the  man  with  the 
saddle  came  in,  when  they  seised  the  saddle,  ripped  un  the  skirts, 
and  there  Ibnnd  the  letter,  in  which  the  king  informed  the  queen 
that  he  was  now  courted  by  both  factions— the  Scotch  PresbyterUna 
and  the  army— and  which  bid  fairest  far  him  aboold  haTe  him;  bnt 
he  thonsfat  he  ahonld  close  with  the  Scots  sooner  than  the  other,  See. 
Upon  ub,  Cromwell  took  horse  and  went  to  Windsor,  and  they 
Immediately,  ftam  that  time  forward,  resolved  the  king's  ruin.  This 
story  is  suffldently  romantic,  bnt  these  were  times  full  of  romantic 
Inddents,  and  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  something  of  the  kind 
leally  happened.  With  Otomwell  and  his  patty  it  wae  matter  of  lite 
or  death  to  aaoertain  Charles's  i«al  intentions.  Olirer,  it  is  said, 
held  the  principle  that  it  was  right  to  be  crafty  with  the  erafly,  and 
Uie  men  who  acted  with  Um  had  their  eyet  eteivabeie. 

*  Mrs.  Bntehittson's  Memoirs  of  the  LIfo  of  ColoDel.HulcUntaB, 
Qoninot  oTMottiBCham  Cnatle,  8tc. 
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then  propound  as  well  as  they.  They  all  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for  them  to  say  directly  what  they 
would  do  against  the  parliament;  but  intimated 
that  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  prevail 
with  the  parliament.  When  I  appeared  not  fuUy 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  Rainsborough  spoke  out 
in  these  words — If  they  will  not  agree,  we  will 
make  them;  to  which  the  whole  company  as- 
sented." With  this  assurance — which  was  some- 
thing weighty  and  wished  for — Berkeley  posted 
back  to  the  king;  but  there,  he  says,  he  had 
"  harder  work  with  his  majesty,"  who  was  still 
"  far  from  consenting."  "  At  this  time,"  says 
Berkeley,  "those  that  were  supposed  best  inclined 
to  his  majesty  in  the  army  seemed  much  afi3icted 
with  his  majesty's  backwardness  to  concur  with 
the  army  in  the  "  Proposals."  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  army  got  tmdisputcd  possession  of  Lon- 
don, and  before  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the 
city  would  submit,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  requested 
that,  since  his  majesty  would  not  yield  to  the 
Proposals,  yet  he  should,  at  least,  send  a  kind 
letter  to  tlie  army.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Windsor  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Berkeley,  and  Ash- 
bumham,  and  a  letter  was  immediately  drawn 
up ;  but  Charles  would  not  sign  it  till  after  three 
or  four  days,  that  is,  not  until  the  army,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  many  persons,  were  become 
absolute  masters  of  the  city.  Berkeley,  making 
the  best  of  the  business  for  his  master's  honour, 
says,  "  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  I  went  with  it,  at 
last,  and,  upon  the  way,  met  with  messages  to 
hasten  it.  But,  before  we  came  to  Sion,  the  com- 
missioners from  London  were  arrived,  and  our 
letter  was  out  of  season ;  for,  though  his  majesty 
was  ignorant  of  the  success  when  he  signed  the 
letter,  yet,  coming  after  it  was  known,  it  lost  both 
its  grace  and  its  efficacy.  All  that  the  officers 
could  do,  they  did ;  which  was,  while  the  army 
was  in  the  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their 
success,  to  propose  that  they  should  not  be  ele- 
vated with  it,  but  keep  still  to  their  former  engage- 
ments to  his  majesty,  and,  once  more,  solemnly 
vote  the  Proposals ;  which  was  accordingly  done." 
Even  after  this,  when  his  majesty  was  lodged  at 
Hampton  Court,  "  Mr.  Ashbumham  had  daily 
some  message  or  another  from  the  king  to  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  who  had  enough  to  do  both  in  the 
parliament  and  council  of  the  army — the  one 
abounding  with  Presbyterians,  the  other  with 
Levellers,  and  both  really  jealous  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  had  made  a  private  compact  and  bar- 
gain with  the  king;    Lilbume,  printing  books 

weekly,  to  that  efifcct On  the  other  side,  the 

Presbyterians  were  no  less  confident  of  their  sur- 
mises; and,  amongst  them,  Cromwell  told  me, 
that  my  Lady  Carlisle  a£5nned  that  he  was  to  be 
Earl  of  Essex  and  captain  of  the  king's  guards."* 

*  Memoir*  of  Sir  Joha  Berkeley. — Whst  Berkeley  adds  immedi- 
ately after  thefte  revelations  it  fur  too  Important  to  bo  overlooked  in 
the  Btory  of  these,  in  part,  mysterioiie  aud  almost  inexplicable  in- 
tri([Uos.  **  But  these  and  the  like  discourses  made  great  ivtprettitm 
09  the  amy;  to  which  Mr.  Ashburuham's  secret  uud  long  con- 
ferences contributed  not  a  little,  iBsomucli  that  the  adjutators,  who 
were  vout  to  complain  that  Cromwell  went  too  tlaw  towarda  the   I 


About  three  weeks  after  the  army  had  entered 
London,  the  Presbyterians  in  parliament,  who  were 
still  a  majority,  encouraged  by  Lauderdale  and 
the  other  Scottish  commissioners,  who,  like  them- 
selves, held  religious  toleration  to  be  monstrous 
wickedness,  voted  another  solemn  address  to  the 
king,  which  was  conceived  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
nineteen  propositions  which  had  been  presented  at 
Newcastle.  The  army  was,  of  course,  very  un- 
willing that  the  king  should  accept  diese  ipro- 
positions ;  and  all  Charles's  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  close  with  the 
enemies  of  the  army  whilst  he  was  in  its  hands.  And, 
therefore,  he  refused  the  articles  offered  by  parlia- 
ment, saying  that  he  thought  the  Proposals  of  the 
army  a  better  ground  for  an  arrangement  than  these 
nineteen  propositions,  aitd  again  desiring  a  per- 
sonal treaty.  "  We  gave  our  friends  in  the  army," 
says  Berkeley,  "  a  sight  of  this  answer  to  parlia- 
ment the  day  before  it  was  sent,  with  which  they 
seemed  infinitely  satisfied,  and  promised  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  a  personal 
treaty,  and,  to  my  understatuUng,  performed  it : 
for  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  wiUi  Vane  and  all 
their  friends,  seconded  with  great  resolution  this 
desire  of  his  majesty.  But,  contrary  to  their  and 
all  men's  expectations,  they  found  a  most  general 
opposition,  and  that  this  message  of  his  majesty 
bad  confirmed  the  jealousy  of  their  private  agree- 
ment with  the  king ;  so  that  the  more  it  was  urged 
by  Cromwell,  &c.,  the  more  it  was  rejected  by  the 
rest,  who  looked  on  them  as  their  betrayers.  The 
suspicions  were  so  strong  in  the  House,  that  they 
lost  almost  all  their  friends  there ;  and  the  army 
that  then  lay  about  Putney  were  no  less  ill-satis- 
fied ;  for  there  came  down  shoals  every  day  from 
London  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Levelling  parties, 
that  fomented  these  jealousies;  insomuch  that 
Cromwell  thought  himself,  or  pretended  it,  not 
secure  in  his  own  quarters.  The  adjutators  now 
began  to  change  their  discourses,  and  complained 
openly  in  their  councils  both  of  the  king  and  the 
malignants  about  his  majesty.  One  of  the  first 
they  voted  from  him  was  myself.  They  said  that, 
since  his  majesty  had  not  accepted  of  their  Pro- 
posals, they  were  not  obliged  any  further  to  them  ; 
that  they  were  obliged  to  consult  their  own  safety 
and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  use  such 
means  towards  both  as  they  should  find  rational : 
and,  because  they  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  most  of  the  superior 

kin)(,  besan  now  to  suspect  that  he  had  gone  loo  fattt  and  l^  thgm 
hehiini  hi* :  from  whence  there  wrre  frequent  complainta  in  tlw 
council  of  the  army,  of  the  intimacy  Mr.  Ashtmruham  and  1  had  in 
the  army  i  thnt  Cromwell's  and  Iretou's  door  waa  open  to  us  when  it 
was  shut  to  them  ;  that  they  knew  not  why  maliipiants  should  have 
so  much  countenance  iu  the  anny,  aud  liberty  with  the  kinf.  Theta 
dtsooarses.  both  in  public  and  private,  Cromwell  seemed  highly  to  be 
oflended  with ;  and,  when  be  could  carry  anything  to  his  majesty's 
advantage  smoogst  the  adjutators,  eould  noi  rest  until  he  had  made 
OS  privately  partakers  of  It  i  but  withal  be  told  Mr.  Aahbnmham 
ana  me,  that.  If  he  were  an  honest  man,  he  had  said  enough  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intention — if  he  were  not,  nothing  was  enough;  and 
therefore  coojored  us,  as  we  tendered  his  majesty's  service,  not  to 
oome  so  frequently  to  his  quarters,  but  send  privately  to  him,  tA« 
tmpicumt  of  Aim  Mrs;  movB%  to  tkat  heiffU,  that  he  was  t^firaid  to  lio 
ts  his  own  qvarteri.  But  this  had  no  operation  upon  Mr.  Ashbura- 
ham,  who  aileaed  that  we  must  show  thsm  th*  Deceisity  ofagneiBg 
withtbs  king,  frum  their  own  disorders." 
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officers,  and  some  even  of  the  adjutators,  they  had 
many  private  solemn  meetings  in  London,  where 
they  humbled  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
sought  his  good  pleasure,  and  desired  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  his  saints,  which 
they  interpret  those  to  be  who  are  most  violent,  or 
zealous'  (as  they  call  it)  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
These  found  it  appaient  that  God  had,  on  the  one 
side,  hardened  .the  king's  heart,  and  blinded  his 
eyes,  in  not  passing  the  Proposals,  whereby  they 
were  absolved  from  offering  them  any  more ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Lord  had  led  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  put  all  things  imder  their  feet,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  bound  to  finish  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  to  alter  the  government  ac- 
cording to  their  first  design  :  and  to  this  end  they 
resolved  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  take 
him  out  of  Cromwell's  hands." 

Thus  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  hatred  and 
power  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Scots,  who  had  dis- 
liked him  from  the  first, — by  the  vacillation,  insin- 
cerity, and  duplicity  of  the  long,  and  by  the  violence 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  army, — Cromwell, 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  was  obliged  to 
choose ;  and  nobody  can  reasonably  doubt  that  for 
his  own  safety  the  best  choice  he  could  make  was 
the  republican  section.  At  the  same  time  he  and 
Ireton  devised  how  they  might  at  once  check  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  the  levelling  principles  in 
politics  which  had  spread  so  widely  in  the  army. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a  story  told  by  two  contempo- 
raries, the  hot-headed  levellers  already  looked 
upon  Cromwell  as  their  greatest  enemy ;  and  our 
old  acquaintance  free-bom  John,  now  Colonel 
John  Lilbume,  but  a  leader  of  the  adjutators,  in 
alliance  with  Wildman,  another  adjutator,  a  man 
of  the  same  stamp,  had  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  as  a  renegade  to  the  cause  of  Uberty.*  Ire- 
ton  agreed  with  Cromwell,  that  the  best  thing  to 
do,  under  the  drcumstancesjwas  to  draw  the  army 
together  to  a  general  rendezvous  at  Ware ;  and,  as 
Fairfax  readily  consented,  that  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  16th  of  November.  As  soon  as  the 
tumultuous  part  of  the  army  had  notice  of  it,  they 
resolved,  before  the  day  of  the  rendezvous,  to 
seize  the  king's  person.f  And  tliese  Levellers 
had  already  given  indications  which  had  filled 
Charles  with  terror :  they  had  declared  him  to  be 
an  Ahab, — a  man  of  blood, — an  everlasting  ob- 
stacle to  peace  and  liberty,  and  they  had  called  for 
justice  upon  his  head  as  the  cause  of  the  murder 
of  thousands  of  free-bom  Englishmen.  They  had 
published  "  The  Case  of  the  Army,"  and  "An 
Agreement  of  the  People,"  which  contained  a  new 
scheme  of  government  on  an  essentially  republican 
model,  without  king  or  lords.  According  to  this 
eonstitution,  the  sovereignty  resided  solely  in  the 
people ;  parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  the  elec- 
tive franchise  was  to  be  extended,  the  repre- 
sentation to  be  distributed  more  equally ;  the  law 
was  to  be  reformed ;   and  an  entire  freedom  of 

•  Memoin  of  DenxU  BsUii.— Sii  John  Bwkeiaj't  Menoin. 
f  Sir  John  BetkaWy,  __ 


conscience  was  to  be  granted  to  every  man.  Six- 
teen regiments  seemed  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for 
this  theory,  and  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  king.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  drawing  together  of  the  army, 
Ashbumham  went  from  Hampton  Court  to  Ditton, 
and  told  Sir  John  Berkeley  that  his  majesty  was 
really  afraid  of  his  life  from  the  tumultuous  part 
of  the  army,  and  was  resolved  to  make  his  escape. 
Two  nights  after  this  interview  Berkeley  went  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  was  introduced  pri- 
vately by  a  back  way.  The  king  told  him  that  he 
was  afraid  of  his  life,  and  that  he  would  have  him 
assist  in  his  escape.  Berkeley  then  asked  which 
way  his  majesty  would  go ;  and  Charles  told  him 
he  should  ^know  that  through  Will  Legge.  It  is 
generally  asserted  that  it  was  Crumwell  that  gave 
Charles  warning  of  his  danger  from  the  Levellers, 
though  opinions  are  divided  whether  this  were 
done  out  of  a  real  regard  to  the  king's  safety,  or 
as  a  device  to  frighten  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
worst  enemies :  but  Berkeley,  one  of  Charles's 
main  agents,  never  alludes  to  Cromwell  as  the 
cause  of  the  king's  fears,  and  charges  a  very 
different  party.  "  The  Monday  before,"  says 
Berkeley,  "  Mr.  Ashbumham  told  me  that  the 
Scots  had  much  tampering  with  the  king,  but 
could  come  to  no  agreement ;  that  they  would  fahi 
have  his  majesty  out  of  the  army,  and  to  that  end 
had  much  augmented  his  just  fears."  But  Ash- 
bumham, the  other  chief  instmment,  though  he 
mentions  that  Lord  Lanark  and  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners had  been  with  Charles,  and  engaged  to 
assist  him,  does  not  mention  their  inspiring  these 
fears,  saying,  "  that  his  majesty  ....  being 
then  confined  to  his  chamber,  was  frequently  ad- 
vertised by  persons  of  good  affection  to  him,  that 
there  was  some  private  practice  upon  his  life ;  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Ackworth  informed  his  majesty  that 
Colonel  Rainsborough  was  resolved  to  kill  hmi."* 
Clarendon  says — without  any  allusion  to  Crom- 
well— "  The  king  every  day  received  little  billets 
or  letters,  secretly  conveyed  to  him  without  any 
name,  which  advertised  him  of  wicked  designs 
upon  his  life :  many  who  repaired  to  him  brought 
the  same  advice  from  men  of  unquestionable  sin- 
cerity." But,  perhaps,  without  any  waming  from 
sincere  friends,  or  any  plot  from  Cromwell  or  from 
enemies,  the  manifestos  of  the  Levellers  in  the 
army,  and  the  reports  of  their  behaviour  which 
must  have  reached  the  king's  ears,  were  of  them- 
selves cause  sufficient  to  make  him  tremble  and 
fly.  At  one  moment,  it  appears,  Charles  thought 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  city  of  London.  Berkeley 
says  that  Ashbumham  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  majesty's  going  privately  to  London,  and 
appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he 
(Berkeley)  replied,  very  ill;  because  the  army 
were  absolutely  masters  both  of  the  city  and  par- 
liament, and  would  undoubtedly  seize  his  majesty; 

•  It  is  not  the  least  perplexing  part  of  this  story  that  the  chief 
actors  in  it— Berkeley  anil  Astiburuliain— Irequently  disanrev  with 
one  another. 
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and,  if  there  should  be  hut  two  swordg  drawn  in 
the  scuffle,  they  would  accuse  his  majesty  of  be- 
ginning a  new  war,  and  proceed  with  him  accord- 
mgly.  Here  ^ain  there  ia  some  discrepancy. 
Ashbumham  says  that  he  proposed  that  his  master 
should  ask  the  Scottish  commissioners  whether  they 
would  meet  his  majesty  at  the  lord  mayor's  house 
in  London  (whither  he,  Ashbumham,  undertook  to 
carry  him),  and  there  declare  their  whole  nation 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  Idng's  last  answer  to  the 
propositions  delivered  to  lum,  and  endeayour  to 
make  all  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  city  ac- 

Suiesce;  and  that,  that  being  aone,  his  majesty 
iiould  instantly  send  to  the  House  of  Peers  to 
make  the  like  offer,  with  this  addition — that  if  the 
Peers  were  not  satisfied,  he  would  go  in  person  to 
their  House,  and,  with  reservation  of  his  con- 
science and  honour,  give  them  all  other  imagin- 
able contentment ; — ^that  Ijanark  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  after  declaring  that  his  majesty 
had  never  anything  in  view  smce  the  beginning  of 
his  troubles  that  was  so  likely  to  do  his  work,  and 
unanimously  agreeing  to  do  tfieir  parts,  cooled 
upon  reflection,  and  finally  excused  themselves 
upon  the  defect  of  their  power  to  undertake  so 
weighty  a  business  without  the  knowledge  and 
command  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  saying  like- 
wise that  it  would  be  too  hazurdous  an  attempt 
both  for  his  majesty  and  them  j  yet  handsomely 
offering  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  utmost  dangers 
as  private  persons,  though  they  could  not  do  it  as 
public  ministers.*  Ashbumham  adds,  that  upon 
this  his  majesty  commanded  him  to  propose  some 
other  place  for  him  to  go  to,  he  being  resolved  to 
stay  no  longer  at  Hampton  Covat.  **  I  did  then," 
he  says,  "  calling  to  mind  what  Colonel  Ham- 
mond had  said  to  me  some  few  days  before,  that 
he  was  going  dovm  to  his  government  because  he 
found  the  army  was  resolved  to  break  all  promises 
with  the  king,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  perfidious  actions;  as  likewise  what 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  Scots  com- 
missioners, and  between  me  and  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley, in  their  dissent  from  his  majesty's  going  to 
London,  unfortunately  (in  regard  of  the  success, 
not  of  the  Hi  choice  of  the  place),  offer  to  their 
thoughts  Sir  John  Oglander's  house  m  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  where  his  majesty  might  continue  con- 
cealed till  he  had  gained  the  experience  of  the 
governor's  inclinations  to  serve  him,  which  if 
good,  that  place  would  secure  him  certainly  from 

*  Th»  following  pnsuite  Ailly  a(tMt  with  the  king's  plun  u  thej 
vere  mitde  more  etidpnt  a(terwaids>-*'Oneof  the  principal  ende 
in  iltat  propoflition  waa,  to  engage  ttut  nation  (tlie  Sooteh)  In  anch  ft 
public  action  as  they  would  liave  no  coloor  left  tliem  to  deaert  bit  ma* 
Jeity  any  more ;  that  riiher  they  aboald  have  proapered  and  liad  a 
Terv  remarlcable  part  in  hi«  reetomtioa,  and  the  lemudajnatljr  doe 
to  their  meriu,  «r  liare  run  the  aame  Ibrtnoe  with  the  king,  wberebjr 
a  certain  foundation  would  hare  been  laid  for  a  faithftal  conjunction 
between  hi>  majeity  and  them." — Aihbmmham't  Namtm.  ■  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  in  deacribiDg  the  Journey  or  flight  torn  Hampton 
Court,  layi  that  hit  m^riiy  "  oonplaiBed  eenr  maeh  of  the  Scoia 
commiiaionera,  who  were  tnejirti  wUprnmUM  kis  4a»gan  to  him, 
and  offered  him  expedienta  ftir  hb  eacape;  but  when  he  propoacd  to 
make  use  of  those  they  had  offered,  they  were  fhll  of  objections  to 
them,  aaying,  that  his  comiiig  into  London  waa  desperate  Ua 
hiding  in  England  chimerical,  and  his  escape  to  Jersey  prsTented.** 
Barkelny  adds  other  einimiatances  which  refleet  rather  manlr  m 
the  hooooi  or  sincerity  of  the  Scotdi  ccnmiHloneii, 


the  fears  of  any  private  conspiracy  of  the  agitators 
at  Putney  (the  principal  end  of  his  remove),  there 
being  then  no  soldiers  of  the  army  in  that  island ; 
keep  intelligence  with  the  army  if  by  any  accident 
they  should  resume  their  desires  of  serving  him 
(his  flight  from  thence  being  liable  to  no  other  in- 
terpretation than  to  save  his  life) ;  hold  up  the 
drwping  hearts  of  his  own  party ;  give  opportu- 
nity to  the  Scots  or  the  Houses  of  parliament 
(both  being  then  highly  in  opposition  to  the  army) 
to'make  some  further  application  to  his  majes^, 
and  be  more  in  readiness  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  receive  advantage  by  the 
fleet,  if  at  any  time  the  seamen  should  return  to 
their  duties.  But  if  .'no  conditions  could  be  had 
from  the  gpvemor,  his  majesty  would  be  then 
close  by  the  water-side,  and  might  (when  there 
should  be  no  argument  left  for  his  stay)  take 
boat  and  dispose  of  his  person  into  what  part  be- 
yond the  seas  he  pleased." 

Ashbumham  adds,  that  Sir  John  Berkeley 
fully  concurred  in  this  plan;  and,  that  having 
but  a  very  little  time  to  debate  anything,  "  so 
pressing,  and  so  impatient  was  the  king  to  be 
gone,"  they  sent  Mr.  Legge  to  desire  his  majesty 
to  come  in  the  evening  into  the  gallery  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  himself 
would  find  means  to  gain  access  to  him ;  that  the 
king  met  them  at  the  place  appointed ;  that  he 
(Ashbumham)  besought  his  majesty  to  say  whe- 
ther really  and  in  very  deed  he  waa  afraid  of  his 
life  in  that  place,  as  his  going  from  thence  seemed 
to  them  likely  to  produce  a  very  great  change  in 
his  affairs ;  that  his  majesty  protested  to  Glod,  that 
he  had  great  cause  to  apprehend  some  attempt 
upon  his  person,  and  did  expect  every  hour  that  it 
should  be;  that  thereupon  they  said  that  it 
did  not  become  them  to  make  any  further  inquiry, 
but  if  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  say  whi- 
ther he  would  go,  they  would  carry  him  thither  or 
perish  in  the  attempt;  that  the  king  replied  that 
he  had  some  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom, but,  for  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  prepare  a 
vessel,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  that  then,  the  manner  of  his  escape  being 
agreed  upon,  they  left  him,  till  the  next  night 

On  the  11th  of  November,  late  at  night,  news 
reached  London  that  the  king  was  gone  from 
Hampton  Court.  According  to  Rushworth, "  about 
nine  of  the  clock,  the  officers  who  attended  him 
wondered  he  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber,  went 
in,  and  missed  him  within  half  an  hour  after  his 
departure."  He  had  left  his  cloak  in  the  gallery, 
and  some  letters  in  his  own  hand-writing  upon  the 
table  in  bis  withdrawing  room.  One  of  these  letters 
was  addressed  to  the  parliament,  to  the  following 
effect : — '*  That  liber^,  the  thi  ng  now  generally  pre- 
tended and  aimed  at,  was  as  necessary  for  kings  as 
any  other ;  that  he  had  a  long  time  endured  captivity 
and  restraint,  hoping  it  might  tend  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  good  peace ;  but,  finding  the  contrary, 
and  the  unfixednesa  of  the  army,  and  new  guards 
set  upon  him,  he  faad^withdrawn  himself.    Hat 
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whereBoever  he  should  he,  he  -would  earnestly 
labour  the  settlement  of  a  good  peace,  and  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  more  hlood ;  and  if  he 
might  be  heard  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety, 
he  would  instantly  break  through  his  cloud  of  re- 
tirement, and  show  himself  ready  to  be  Pater 
patrue. 

"  Charlbs  Bmx."* 

On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Montague  acquamted 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  king's  flight  the 
preceding  night;  and  a  letter  from  Cromwell, 
dated  on  the  11th,  at  twelve  at  night,  was  read 
in  the  Commons,  "  signifying  the  lung's  escape; 
who  went  away  about  nine  of  the  clockyester- 
day  evening."  On  the  13th  Colonel  Whalley 
made  a  narrative  to  the  Lords  concerning  his 
guarding  of  the  king,  and  the  manner  of  his  ma- 
jesty's escape.f  On  the  same  day  the  Scottish 
commissioners  directed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  stating  that  they  had  heard 
that  his  majesty  was  gone  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  desiring  that  both  Houses  would  make  known 
to  them  the  certainty  thereof.  The  Commons 
declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to  conceal  or  har- 
bour the  king's  person,  or  know  of  any  that  did 
without  revealing  it  immediately  to  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houses,  and  that  every  person  so  guilty 
should  forfeit  his  whole  estate  and  die  without 
mercy. 

Neither  Ashbumham  nor  Berkeley  gives  any 
clear  account  of  the  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 
Ashbumham,  indeed,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
journey  until  they  were  within  less  than  twenty  miles 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Berkeley  says  that  on  the 

•  WblMoek:  who  adda,  ■■  Do  Uie  ntRht  of  the  lllh  nom  wm«  to 
town  of  tiia  kjng'f  escape ;  tltat  the  offlcem  who  attended  him.  won. 
derin^  that  he  came  not  forth  of  hii  chamber,  where  ho  had  beeO 
wriAox  molt  part  of  the  night  before,  went  in  and  miHed  him  i  that 
poeta  were  aent  iatn  all  part*  to  diioover  and  tta;  hhn." 

t  Joaroala— Pari.  Hiit.— Whalley,  bi  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Honae  of  Commoni,  uyi, "  And  ai  for  the  manner,  Mr.  Speaker. 
of  the  king**  going  away,  it  was  thus.  M  onday,  and  Thundaya  were 
the  king'a  set  days  for  his  writing  letters,  lo  he  aent  Into  foreign 

Sits.  Hie  aanal  time  Ibr  coming  out  of  his  bed-chamber  on  those 
ys  was  b«twixt  Sto  and  six  o'cloclc.  Presently  after  he  went  to 
prayen.  And  about  half  an  hoar  after  that  to  supper ;  at  which 
tiaee  I  sot  goarda  aboot  his  bed-chamber.  Beoausa  he  made  no 
long  sUy  after  supper  before  he  retlied  himself  thither.  About  Sre 
of  the  clock  I  came  into  the  room  next  his  bed-chamber,  where  I 
toond  the  commissioaBts  and  bed-chamber  men.  I  asked  them  for 
the  king :  they  told  me  he  was  writing  letters  in  bis  bed-ehamber. 
I  waited  without  mistrust  till  six  of  the  clock ;  I  then  began  to  doabl, 
Jte."  The  following  account  was  gl»on  by  a  newspaper  of  the  day  :— 
'•  Not.  11.  This  day  will  be  famous  In  after  times,  because  towards 
the  end  of  it  hia  m^eaty  escaped  a  kind  of  reitrnint,  under  which  he 
was  at  Hampton  Court;  and,  according  to  the  best  relation,  thus: — 
He,  ns  was  usual,  went  to  be  private  a  little  before  evening  prayer; 
Buying  aomewhat  longer  than  naual.  It  was  ukeu  BoUca  of ;  yet  at 
Irat  withont  suapicion ;  but  he  not  coming  forth  auddenly.  there  were 
ftars.  which  Increaaed  ly  tht  eryimg  of  a  gnyhomii  afaim  amd  again 
wMm ;  and  npoo  aeareh  tt  waa  found  that  the  Idng  waa  oone;  and 
by  the  way  of  Paradiae,  a  place  ao  calted  in  the  garden :  iii  probabi- 
Ifiy  snddeoly  altor  Ua  going  in,  and  about  twilight  He  left  a  paper 
to  tho  parliamcait.  anottier  to  the  commiaslooecs,  and  a  third  to 
CakHKl  Whalley." —2^  Uaderatt  hitlligncer,  from  Thtrtday, 
ir«e.  U  to  Thxniag,  Ifoo.  18,  1M7,  at  jmUi  iy  Lmi  AMm. 
1m,  ta  Fimdicatum  nftheCharacUr  oad  Coniuet  i^JohnMtbm- 
k&m.  Tliere  Is  confirmation  for  this  touehtaig  little  newspaper  story 
about  the  crying  of  the  poor  liound  that  mined  its  master.  In  the 
poaiaeript  to  one  of  the  letters  which  Charles  left  on  his  table,  he 
said  to  Whalley, "  Ihadalmoat  forgot  to  deaire  yon  to  aend  the  blaek- 
gray  bitch  to  ue  Duke  of  Richmond."  And  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
tells  na  that  Charlee  had  a  great  lore  for  greyhoanda,  preferring 
them  mach  to  apaniela.  In  the  aame  letter  to  Whalley  there  are 
otliex  and  mora  aBectiog  paaaagea  relating  to  Charles's  disposal  of 
tho  kmily  pietuies  be  had  kei«  with  Urn  at  Haaptso  Coatt. 


Wednesday  they  had  orders  to  send  spare  horses  to 
Sutton,  in  Hampshire ;  and  that  on  the  Thursday 
his  majesty,  with  Will  Legge,  came  out  at  the 
dose  of  the  evening,  and  immediately  went  towards 
Oatlands,  and  so  through  the  forest,  where  his 
majesty  acted  as  guide.  The  other  particulars 
given  by  Berkeley  are,  that  that  November  night 
was  exceedingly  dark  and  stormy ;  that  they  lost 
their  way  in  the  forest,  though  his  majesty  was  so 
well  acquamted  with  it;  that  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  king  agreed  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners had  deceived  him  in  saying  that  he 
(Berkeley)  had  had  a  ship  ready,  and  that  that 
ship  had  been  discovered ;  and  that  they  had  so 
acted  in  order  that  "  by  this  means  his  majesty, 
being  excluded  from  all  other  means  of  escaping, 
should  have  been  necessitated  to  make  use  of  Scot- 
land." Berkeley  does  not  pretend,  however,  that 
he  had  ever  had  any  ship,  but  intimates  that  he 
expected  that  Ashbumham,  who  kept  the  king's 
money,  would  have  provided  some  vessel.  If  we 
are  to  credit  Berkeley,  Charles,  even  in  that 
stormy  night,  was  undecided  whither  he  would  go. 
"  I  asked  his  majesty,"  says  he,  "  which  way  he 
would  go,"  and  his  majesty  replied  that  he  hoped 
to  be  at  Sutton  three  hours  before  day,  and  that, 
while  our  horses  were  making  ready,  we  would 
consider  what  course  to  take.  But,  what  by  the 
length  and  badness  of  the  road,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  our  going  at  least  ten  miles  out  of 
our  way,  it  was  day-break  when  we  came  to  our 
inn  at  Sutton ;  where  our  servant  came  out  to  us, 
and  told  us  there  waa  a  committee  of  the  county 
then  sitting  about  the  parliament's  business." 
Berkeley  goes  on  to  say,  that  thereupon,  without 
venturing  into  Sutton,  Aey  sent  for  their  horses 
out,  and  continued  their  way  towards  Southamp- 
ton ;  that,  on  descending  a  hill,  they  all  alighted, 
and,  leading  their  horses  in  their  hands,  consulted 
what  they  were  to  do;  and  that  then  for  the 
first  time,  for  ought  he  (Berkeley)  could  discover, 
his  majesty  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Ashbumham,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  before 
asserted  that  Berkeley  knew  everything,  and  fiilly 
concurred  in  the  scheme  of  going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  says,  that  tuno  his  majesty's  mind  was. 
changed,  and  he  would  not  go  into  the  isle  until 
he  knew  how  the  govemor  would  receive  him. 
These  two  managers  of  the  flight  agree  in  stating 
that  they  were  sent  forward  to  confer  with  Ham- 
mond ;  and  that  his  majesty,  with  Legge,  went  to 
a  house  of  my  Lord  Southampton's  at  Titchfield, 
there  to  wait  till  he  heard  from  them.  But 
Berkeley  relates  other  circumstances,  of  which 
Ashbumham  says  nothing,  affirming  that  they 
carried  with  them  (to  show  to  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  a  copy  of  the  letter  his  majesty 
left  at  Hampton  Court,  and  of  two  letters  sent  to 
him,  one  rcom  Cromwell,  the  other  without  a 
name ;  both  expressing  great  apprehensions  and 
fears  of  the  designs  of  the  levelHng  party  in  the 
army  and  city  agaiiut  his  majesty;  that  from 
Cromwell  adding,  that,  "  in  prosecution  thereof,  a 
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new  guard  was  the  next  day  to  be  put  upon  his 
majesty  of  that  party."  There  are  other  dis- 
agreements in  the  accounts  of  these  two  servants 
of  royalty,  who  both  endeavour  to  exculpate  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  lead- 
ing the  king  into  captivity  (that  either  of  them  did 
80  knowingly  we  cannot  credit),  and  who  were 
both  but  too  ready  to  seek  to  relieve  themselves 
from  their  share  in  the  misadventure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  body  and  everybody  else.  We  be- 
lieve, for  our  own  part,  that  their  heads  and  that 
of  the  king  as  well  were  utterly  bewildered,  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  the  best,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  well  excuse  their 
confusion  and  wavering.  Berkeley  says  that  they 
came  to  Ljrmington  that  night,  but  could  not  pass 
over  to  the  island  by  reason  of  a  violent  storm ; 
that  the  next  morning  they  'got  over  and  went  to 
Carisbrook  Castle,  where  the  governor  dwelt ;  that, 
at  Mr.  Ashbumham's  desire,  he  took  Hammond 
aside,  and  delivered  the  king's  mess{^;e  to  him 
word  for  word.  "  But,"  continues  Sir  John,  **  he 
grew  so  pale,  and  fell  into  such  a  trembling,  that 
I  did  really  believe  he  would  have  fallen  off  his 
horse;  which  trembling  continued  with  him  at 
least  an  hour  after,  in  which  he  broke  out  into 
passionate  and  distracted  expressions,  sometimes 
saying,  O,  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  me  by 
bringing  the  king  into  the  island,  if,  at  least,  you 
have  brought  him ;  and,  if  you  have  not,  pray  let 
him  not  come ;  for,  what  between  my  duty  to  his 
majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation 
of  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  observing 
my  trust  to  the  army,  on  the  other,  I  shall  be 
confounded.  Otherwhile  he  would  talk  to  a  quite 
contrary  purpose.  I  remember  that,  to  settle  him 
the  better,  I  said  that,  God  be  thanked,  there  was 
no  harm  done ;  that  his  majesty  intended  a  favour 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  in  giving  himself  an 
occasion  to  lay  a  great  obligation  upon  him,  and 
such  as  was  very  consistent  with  his  relation  to  the 
army,  who  had  so  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to 
his  majesty  :  but  if  he  thought  otherwise  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  far  from  imposing  his  person  upon 
him.  To  that  he  replied,  that  then,  if  his  ma- 
jesty should  come  to  any  mischance,  what  would 
the  army  and  kingdom  say  to  him  that  had  re- 
fused to  receive  him  ?  To  this  I  replied,  that  he 
did  not  refuse  him,  who  was  not  come  to  him. 
He  returned,  that  he  must  needs  know  where  his 
majesty  was,  because  he  knew  where  we  were.  I 
told  him  he  was  never  the  nearer  for  my  part. 
He  then  began  a  little  to  sweeten,  and  to  wish  that 
his  majesty  should  have  reposed  himself  abso- 
lutely upon  him,  because  it  would  have  been  much 
the  better  for  both.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  and  told  him  that  this  governor  was  not 
a  man  for  our  purpose,  and  that,  for  my  part,  I 
would  never  give  my  consent  that  his  majesty 
should  trust  him.  Mr.  Ashbumham  acknowledged 
that  he  did  not  like  him ;  yet,  on  the  other  side, 
he  much  feared  what  would  become  of  his  majesty, 
if  he  should  be  discovered  before  he  had  made  his 


point,  and  made  appear  what  his  intention ' 
for  then  he  would  be  accused  of  what  his  enemies 
pleased  to  lay  upon  him."  Thus  far  Sir  John 
Berkeley.  But  Ashbumham  describes  this  strange 
scene  very  differently.  He  says  that,  on  first 
addressing  the  govemor,Berkeley  asked  him  who  he 
thought  was  very  near  him  ?  That  Hammond  said 
he  knew  not ;  and  that  Berkeley  replied,  "  Even 
good  King  Charles,  who  is  come  from  Hampton 
Court  for  fear  of  being  murdered  privately." 
"  This,"  continues  Ashbumham,  "  was,  to  speak 
modestly,  a  very  unskilful  entrance  into  our  busi- 
ness, nothing  bemg  to  be  preserved  with  greater 
secrecy  from  him,  than  that  the  king  was  come 
from  Hampton  Court,  our  pretence  naturally  being 
to  have  to  return  thither  with  hia  answer,  to  the 
end  that  his  majesty  might  have  made  a  judgment 
of  Hammond's  resolution  at  his  own  leisure,  which 
of  necessity  he  must  have  done,  if  Sir  John  BeAe- 
ley  had  not  discovered  that  the  king  was  so  near 
him."  Ashbumham  confirms  Berkeley's  account 
of  Hammond's  confusion.  "  At  the  first,"  says 
he,  "the  governor  seemed  very  much  discom- 
posed, but,  after  some  pause,  desired  to  know  what 
his  majesty  would  expect  from  him.  I  told  him, 
to  preserve  him  in  honour  and  safety  so  as  became 
his  duty  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  by  a  happy 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the  parliament  and 
army;  so  he  desired  we  would  dine  with  him, 
and  he  would  think  further  of  what  we  bad  pro- 
posed, professing  to  be  very  willing  to  serve  the 
king."  Ashbumham  goes  on  to  inform  us  that, 
by  this  invitation  to  cUnner,  Sir  John  Berkeley 
and  he  got  opportunity  to  confer  together,  and 
concluded  that,  as  his  majesty  was  in  greM  dan- 
ger to  be  taken  if  he  stayed  where  he  then  was,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  shorten  the  work  with 
the  governor  by  desiring  his  positive  answer  to 
this  question— whether  he  would  deliver  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  parliament  or  army,  in  case  they 
should  desire  unreasonable  things  from  him,  such 
as  were  altogether  repugnant  to  his  conscience  and 
honour,  and  such  as  he  must  refuse  to  grant ;  that 
the  governor  hesitated  a  little,  but,  after  debating 
the  question  for  a  while  with  Sir  John  Berkeley 
alone,  he  cheerfully  offered  to  bind  himself  thus 
far,  that,  since  it  appeared  his  majesty  came  from 
Hampton  Court  to  save  his  life,  if  he  pleased  to 
put  himself  into  his  hands,  whatever  he  could 
expect  from  a  person  of  hotiour  or  honesty,  his 
majesty  should  have  it  made  good  by  him ;  and 
that  then  both  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  setting 
still  before  them  the  sad  apprehensions  of  the 
king's  being  pursued  and  taken  before  they  could 
get  back  to  him,  concluded  upon  closing  with 
this  engagement.  Berkeley,  on  the  other  side, 
saying  not  a  word  about  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
asserts  that  the  conference  apart  waa  between 
Ashbumham  and  the  governor ;  that,  after  some 
conference,  they  came  both  •>  him,  when  the 
governor  said  that,  since  they  desired  it,  he  would 
say  that,  because  his  majesty  had  made  choice  of 
him  as  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty,  to  lay  this 
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great  trust  upon,  he  would  not  deceive  his  ma- 
jesty's expectation ;  that  thereupon  he  (Berkeley), 
more  cautious  than  his  companion,  replied  that 
the  governor's  expressions  were  too  general,  and 
did  not  come  home  to  their  instructions  from  the 
long ;   that  Hammond  then  made  many  discourses 
not  much  to  the  purpose,  during  which  time  he 
kept  himself  between  him  (Berkeley)  and  Mr. 
Ashbumham,  and  when  he  found  him  still  un- 
satisfied, he  told  him  that  he  was  harder  to  content 
than  Mr.  Ashbumham,  and  that  he  believed  his 
majesty  would  be  much  easier  pleased  than  either 
of  diem ;   and  that  thereupon  he  (Hammond)  con- 
cluded that  Berkeley  should  go  into  the  castle, 
and  that  Mr.  Ashbumham  should  take  his  horse 
and  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  his  majesty  what  he 
had  said.     "  I  embraced  the  motion,"  continues 
Berkeley,  "  most  readily,  and  immediately  went 
over  the  bridge  into  the  castle,  though  I  had  the 
image  of  the  gallows  very  perfectly  before  me. 
Mr.  Ashbumham  went,  I  believe,  with  a  better 
heart  to  horse;  but  before  he  was  gone  half  a 
flight-shot,  the  governor,  being  before  the  castle 
gate,  called  to  him,  and  had  a  conference  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him,  to  what  pur- 
pose I  never  knew,  until  I  came  into  Holland, 
where  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  and  quality  told 
me,  that  the  governor  a£5rmed  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  many  places,  that  he  then  offered  to 
Mr.  Ashbumham  that  I  should  gOj  and  he  should 
stay,  aa  believing  his  majesty  to  be  less  willing  to 
expose  him  than  me,  but  that  Mr.  Ashbumham 
absolutely  refused.*        Whatever  passed  between 
them,  I  am  sure  they  came  both  back  to  me ;  and 
the  governor,  putting  himself  between  us,  said, 
that  he  would  say  that  which  he  was  sure  ought 
to  content  any  reasonable  man,  which  was,  that  he 
did  believe  his  majesty  relied  on  him,  as  on  a 
person  of  honour  and  honesty,  and  therefore  he 
did  engage  himself  to  us,  to  perform  whatever 
could  be  expected  from  a  person  of  honour  and 
honesty.    Before  I  could  make  any,  Mr.  Ashbum- 
ham made  this  reply — I  will  ask  no  more.     The 
governor  then  added,  I^et  us  all  go  to  the  king,  and 
acquaint  him  with  it.   Mr.  Ashbumham  answered. 
With  all  my  heart.     I  then  broke  from  .the  go- 
vernor, who  held  me  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Ashbumham,  and  said.  What,  do  you  mean  to 
carry  this  man  to  the  king  before  you  know  whe- 
ther he  will  approve  of  this  undertaking  or  no  ? 
Undoubtedly  you  will  surprise  him.      Mr.  Ash- 
bomham  said  nothing  but — I'll  warrant  you.  And 
so  you  shall,  said  I ;   for  you  know  the  king  much 
better  dian  I  do.  .  .  .  Well ;   he  would  tidce  that 
upon  him.    I  then  desired  he  would  not  let  the 

*  Atbbanham  layi  that  Sir  Jabn  Bnkelay  offered  himieir  to 
fll«7,wUch  propofml  he  (Aahbumham)  did  not  much  diipate.  both 
,  be  UMMu^  that  part  (the  ataTlDK  in  the  eaatle)  leut  dau* 
, "  igvitytaf  only  a  maa'a  drawlDR  hw  neeh  out  of  the  coUar," 
i  bccaoae  he  (Aehbamham)  beUered  hlmaelf  likely  to  be  the  more 
M  of  the  two  to  hU  Bi^iMty  in  ease  he  had  taken  up  any  other 
reeotatioii,  as  he  well  knew  all  the  tea-ooaata  of  that  country.  How 
Baikeliy's  going  into  a  itrong  castle— which  he  himulf  sayi  he  did 
with  dn  bar  o(  tke  gallowi  befcre  hit  eyei— can  be  described  aa  a 
>'s  drawing  his  atek  ont  of  the  collar,  we  are  at  a  lou  to  under- 
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governor  carry  any  other  person  with  Kim,  that,  in 
all  events,  we  might  the  more  easily  secure  him 
(the  govemor),  which  he  consented  to.  Never- 
theless, when  we  came  to  Cowes  Castle,  where  we 
were  to  take  boat,  Hammond  took  Basket,  the  go- 
vemor of  the  castle,  along  with  him ;  and  when  I 
complained  of  it  to  Mr.  Ashbumham,  he  answered, 
it  was  no  matter,  for  that  we  should  be  able  to  do 
well  enough  with  them  two."  Though  he  tells 
the  story  somewhat  differently,  taking  to  himself 
the  credit  of  refusing  to  stir  if  Hammond  should 
take  any  soldiers  with  them,  Ashbumham  agrees 
with  Berkeley  in  the  main  point  of  their  conduct- 
ing Hammond  to  the  king's  hiding  place,  saying, 
"  I  presently  laid  hold  of  his  going  to  the  king, 
and  was  very  glad  of  that  motion,  there  being  no 
better  salve,  in  any  understanding,  for  the  only 
difiSculty  which  rested  with  me,  which  was,  that 
his  majesty  would  not  be  at  libo-ty  to  do  anything 
else,  in  case  he  should  not  approve  of  what  was 
tendered  to  him.  The  governor  having  then  the 
knowledge  of  hisbemg  come  irom  Hampton  Court, 
and  not  far  from  him,  would  certainly  have  sent 
spies  with  either  of  us,  and  so  have  been  sure  to 
have  seized  him,  if  he  should  have  taken  any 
other  course;  and  by  his  going  I  conceived  a 
good  expedient  was  offered  to  put  into  his  ma- 
jesty's power  to  dispose  of  himself  any  other  way, 
if  he  liked  not  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  upon 
these  conditions." 

What  the  good  expedient  was  which  offered 
itself  to  Ashbumham's  mind  we  shall  see  presently. 
Crossing  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
beautiful  isle  from  the  main,  the  party  landed, 
and  went  on  all  together — Berkeley,  Ashbum- 
ham, Hammond,  and  Basket  —  to  the  Lord 
Southampton's  house;  and  there,  as  the  two 
narrators  agree,  Ashbumham  first  went  up  and 
spoke  with  Charles.  He  himself  says,  that' when 
he  had  made  the  whole  relation,  the  king  told  him, 
with  a  very  severe  and  reserved  countenance,  that 
notwithstanding  the  engagement  he  verily  believed 
the  governor  would  make  him  a  prisoner.  "  I 
presumed  to  tell  him,"  continues  Ashbumham, 
"  that  I  was  sure  his  instractions  had  been  fully 
obeyed,  they  being  to  try  what  conditions  we  could 
get  for  him;  but  since  what  was  done  did  not 
please  him,  I  was  happy  that  I  had  provided  an 
expedient;  so  that  if  he  would  say  what  other 
course  he  would  steer,  I  would  take  order  that  the 
govemor  should  not  interrupt  him.  {It  would  he 
curious  to  know  whether  Hammond  had  any 
notion  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  accompany- 
ing this  very  desperate  servant  of  royalty.)  His 
majesty  asked  me  how  that  could  possibly  be,  since 
the  govemor  was  conie  with  us?  I  answered, 
that  his  coming  made  any  other  way  more  practi- 
cable than  if  he  had  stayed  behind.  He  then 
told  me  that  he  had  sent  to  Hampton  for  a  vessel, 
to  transport  him  into  France,  and  was  in  good 
hope  to  be  supplied,  and  that  he  expected  news 
of  it  every  moment,  but  very  eamestly  pressed  to 
know  bow  I  would  dear  him  of  the  gavemor ;  I 
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answered  ttist  I  was  resolved  and  prepared  to  kill 
him  and  the  captain  with  my  own  hands.  His 
majesty,  walking  some  few  turns  in  the  room,  and 
(as  he  was  afterwards  pleased  to  tell  me)  weighing 
what  I  had  proposed  to  him,  and  considering,  that 
if  the  ship  should  not  come,  it  would  not  he  many 
hours  before  some  (in  pursuance  of  him)  would 
seize  him,  the  consequence  whereof  he  very  much 
apprehended,  resolved  he  would  not  have  execution 
done  upon  the  governor,  for  he  intended  to  accept 
of  what  be  had  proffered  and  to  go  with  him,  and 
tlierefore  commanded  he  should  be  called  up,  Sir 
John  Berkeley  being  not  yet  come  to  the  king."* 
The  gov^nor  (Hammond)  and  Sir  John  Berkeley 
were  then  called  up.  "  His  majesty,"  says  Berke- 
ley, "  judged  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  boggle, 
%nd  therefore  received  Hammond  cheerfully,  who 
promised  more  to  his  miyesty  than  he  had  done  to 
us  i  and  we  all  went  over  that  night  to  the  Cowes." 
The  next  morning  they  went  to  Carisbrook  Castle, 
Charles  being  comforted ,  on  the  way  by  divers 
gentlemen  of  the  island,  who  assured  him  that  the 
W^ole  island  was  in  his  favour,  except  the  go- 
Temors  of  the  castles  and  Hammond's  captains. 
The  king  had  for  a  while  nothing  to  complain  of, 
and  no  apparent  grounds  for  any  other  than  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction :  he  was  allowed  to  lide  abroad, 
and  led  to  believe  that  he  might  freely  quit  the 
island  whenever  he  chose.  H  is  friends  at  a  distance 
approved,  by  their  letters,  the  step  he  had  taken ; 
aqd  he  and  Ashburnham  assailed  the  governor 
very  prosperously :  so  that  Hammond  and  his 
captains  seemed  to  desire  nothing  but  that  he 
would  send  a  civil  message  to  the  Houses,  signify- 
ing  his  inclination  to  peace  and  agreement.  Three 
days  after  their  arrival  at  Carisbrook,  the  parlia- 
ment, informed  by  Hammond  where  the  king  was, 
■end  to  demand  his  three  attendants — Ashburn- 
ham, Berkeley,  and  Legge ;  but  the  governor  re- 
fused to  let  them  go-  At  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, Hammond  attended  to  the  order  that  he 
waa  to  guard  the  peraon  of  the  king  with  all  vigi- 
lance. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Charles  and  his  iriends  learned  the  result 
of  Uie  rendeavouB  of  the  army,  which  they  had 
looked  forward  to  with  extreme  anxiety,  appre- 
hending nothing  but  destruction  from  the  triumph 
of  the  mutinous  soldiery.  Nor  had  Cromwell  been 
less  anxious:  the  Levellers  had  accused  him  of 
taking  the  king  out  of  their  hands  and  smuggling 

*  Bnkatey,  who  ukoowMni  thai  he  mi  not  pnnnt,  Hm  d*. 
•erlbet  what  p*u«)  bclween  the  kioK  and  Aihbiinihiun.  "  I  alter- 
warda  undeistoo^  that  when  Mr.  Ashburnham  had  gUea  an  account 
of  ouraie«a«ge  and  the  govemor's  answer,  and  came  to  say  that  he 
was  come  alona  with  ni  to  make  sood  what  he  had  promised,  his  ma- 
jesty struck  lumself  upon  ^he  breast,  and  said,  What  1  have  yon 
Drought  Haininond  with  yoa?  O,you  have  undone  me;  for  lam  by 
this  means  made  fast  from  stirring.  Mr.  Ashburnham  replied,  that 
tf  he  mistrusted  Hammond,  ha  would  undertake tu  secme  him.  His 
maiesty  said,  1  understand  you  well  cuoogh:  but  the  world  would 
not  excuse  me.  For,  if  I  shoald  follow  that  counsel,  it  would  be  said, 
nod  believed,  that  he  (Uamnond)  had  Tantuivd  his  life  Ibr  me,  and 
Uiat  I  had  unworthily  taken  it  from  him.  No.  it  is  too  late  now  to 
think  ol  anything  but  going  through  the  wsy  you  hare  forced  upon 
mo,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Ood.  But  when  his  majesty  began 
■new  to  wonder  that  he  could  make  so  great  an  oversight,  Hr.  Ash- 
hutnham,  having  no  more  to  reply,  wept  mtterly." 


him  away ;  and  they  had  threatened  to  take  the 
life  of  the  renegade.  But  wise  measures  had  been 
adopted ;  Fairfax  had  set  his  high  name  and  autho- 
rity against  the  adjutators  and  Levellers,  and  at 
the  decisive  moment  it  was  found  that  that  faction 
was  numerically  weak.  When  the  troops  met  at 
Ware,  only  two  regiments — Harrison's  horse  and 
Robert  LUbume's  foot,  who  both  eame  to  the 
ground  wearing  in  their  bats  the  motto  "  The 
people's  freedom  and  the  soldiers'  rights" — showed 
any  mutinous  spirit.  Cromwell,  followed  by  some 
of  his  favourite  officers,  galloped  into  the  ranks  of 
these  mutineers,  seized  one  of  their  ringleaders, 
and  caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  instant; — and  ia 
that  single  instant  all  opposition  vanished.  The 
army  was  thus  again  uuited,  but  it  was  presently 
seen  that  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  though  they  had 
checked  the  ultra-revolutionary  Levellers,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  republican  movement. 
Within  a  week  after  the  rendezvous  at  Ware,  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
soldiers  waited  upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and 
told  them,  that  though  they  were  certain  to  perish 
in  the  enterprise,  they  would  leave  nothing  unat- 
tempted  to  bring  the  whole  army  over  to  their  side; 
and  that,  if  all  failed,  they  woidd  make  a  divin<» 
in  the  army,  and  join  with  any  one  who  would 
assist  them  in  the  destruction  of  those  that  should 
oppose'them.  This  signified  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  tnuit  join  the  republican  party,  or  lose 
everything.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell  and  his  son- 
in-law  thereupon  concluded  that,  since  they  could 
not  bring  the  army  over  to  their  views,  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
army — a  schism  between  them  being  sure  destruc- 
tion to  both  parties.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Cromwell  bent  all  his  thoughts  to  make  his 
peace  with  that  party  which  was  most  opposed  to 
the  king — acknowledging  to  them  that  the  glory 
of  the  world  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes  that  he  could 
not  discern  clearly  the  great  works  that  the  Lord 
was  doing.  And  from  this  time  it  is  certain  the 
commonwealth  or  republican  party,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  parliament,  were  resolved  to  decline 
treating  with  the  king  for  his  restoration  to  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  upon  any  terms  at 
all,  thinking  it  safer  and  better,  for  the  permanent 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  settle  the  state 
without  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  had  sent  Sir  John 
Berkeley  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  letters  to 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  at  Windsor.  "  As 
I  was  half-way  between  Bagshot  and  Windsor,'* 
says  Berkeley,  "  Cornet  Joyce,  a  great  adjutator, 
and  he  that  had  taken  the  king  from  Holmby, 
overtook  mie.  ,  .  .  Upon  my  discourses  with  him, 

*  Banm  Maseres's  Prebee  to  .Select  Tract*  ralaUof  to  thaCMI 
Wars  in  England.— This  learned  and  and  acute  writer  adds,"  And  its 
this  resolution  Cromwell,  since  his  late  reeoneiUakian  with  the  Omb- 
monwealth  party,  seems  to  have  ooncur>edi~hat,tUI  that  event,  t 
conceive  him  to  have  conUnued  sineere  in  hb  piuwiieiis  of  attadk- 
ment  to  the  king,  and  bis  desire  of  being  the  chief  instrnvent'of  liis 
restoration  to  the  royal  authority  upon  the  modeiate  propusala  dimwn 
up  by  Commisaary-Genenl  Ireton,  or  sneh  other*  a*  aight  he 
thooght  sufficient  to  protect  tlie  liberties  and  ptivUe^s  of  the  peofi* 
against  uyflituie  attempts  ofarUtnry  power  in  the  crown. 
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I  found  that  it  had  been  discoursed  among  the  ad- 
jutatOTS,  whether  for  their  justification  the  king 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  irhich  he  held 
in  the  afiSrmative :  not,  he  said,  that  he  would  have 
one  hair  of  his  head  to  sufier.  but  that  they  might 
not  bear  the  blame  of  the  wat."  On  reaching  Wind- 
sor, Berkeley  went  to  Fairfax's  quarters,  and  found 
the  officers  met  there  in  a  general  council.  After 
waiting  an  hour  he  was  admitted  into  that  iiill  at-> 
sembly.;  and,  having  delivered  his  letters  to  the 
general,  he  was  desired  to  withdraw.  After  wailing 
another  half  hour  he  was  again  called  in.  "  The 
general,"  says  he^  "  looked  very  severely  upon  me, 
and,  after  his  manner,  said  that  they  were  the  par- 
liament's  army,  and  therefore  could  not  say  anythinf 
to  his  majesty's  motion  of  peaoei  but  ffltist  tefet 
those  matters  to  them,  to  whom  they  iVould  send 
his  majesty's  letters."  Berkeley  then  looked 
about,  upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton  and  the  rest  of 
his  acquaintance  among  the  officers,  who  salutlid 
him  very  coldly,  and  had  their  countenance  quite 
changed  towards  him.  The  next  morning  Berke- 
ley contriTed  to  let  Cromwell  know  that  he  bad 
secret  letters  of  instruction  to  him  from  the  king ; 
bat  Cromwell  now  sent  him  word  that  he  durst 
not  see  him,  bade  him  be  assured  that  he  would 
serve  bis  majesty  aa  long  as  he  could  do  it  without 
his  own  ruin,  hat  desired  him  not  to  expect  that 
he  should  perish  for  the  king's  sake.  Berkeley 
thereupon  proceeded  to  London,  and  put  himaelf 
in  communication  with  the  Lords  Lauderdale  and 
Lanark.  At  die  same  time,  the  queen  was  applied 
to  for  a  diip  of  war  to  carry  off  Charles  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
while  the  parliament  were  again  deliberating 
aixmt  fteah  propositions  to  be  sent  to  the  king, 
Cbarlea  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Loida'  House,  to  be  communicated  also  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  reiterated  his  scrtiples 
of  oonscience  concerning  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy, but  said  that  he  hoped  he  should  satisfy  the 
parliament  with  his  reasons,  if  be  might  personally 
treat  with  them.  The  commissioners  of  Scotland, 
who  were  almost  frantic  at  the  triumphant  march 
of  the  Independents,  urged  with  great  vehemence 
that  this  desire  of  the  Ung  for  a  personal  treaty 
migfat  be  granted.  The  parliament  "  resolved 
upon  a  middle  way,"  and  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber they  passed  four  propositions,  drawn  up  in  the 
farm  of  acts,  which,  when  the  king  had  signed,  he 
was  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty  at  London. 
These  propositions  were.  1.  That  his  majesty 
should  conetir  in  a  bill  for  settling  of  the  militia. 
2.  That  he  should  call  in  all  declarations,  oaths, 
and  proclamations,  against  the  parliament,  and 
thoae  who  had  adhered  to  them.  3.  That  all  the 
lords  who  were  made  afler  the  great  seal  was  car- 
ried away  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  4.  That  power  should  be 
given  to  the  t»o  Houses  oi  Parliament  to  adjourn 
as  they  should  think  fit.  The  commiaBioners  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  acted  upon  by  Lauderdale 
and  Lanark  and  Berkeley,  and  who  had  received 


several  communications  Arom  Charles  himself, 
protested  against  the  sending  of  these  four  bills  to 
the  king  before  he  should  be  treated  with  at  Lon- 
don. On  the  24th  of  December  the  bills  were 
presented  to  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  where 
the  king,  understanding  the  mind  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  factions  in  London,  absolutely  refused  to 
give  his  assent ;  and  the  commissioners,  with  this 
stern  denial,  returned  to  London.  But,  by  this 
time,  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  scruples  of 
conscience,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  SOtrtSi  in  which  he  engaged  to  re> 
noUQce  episcopacy  and  MUej^  the  covenant,  the 
Scoto,  on  ttteit  pitl,  «!Ogagln»  to  restore  him  by 
force  of  arms ;  atid  on  the  Slth  of  December  he 
privately  signed  this  treaty. 

A.D.  1848. — ^And  now  Chatles  thought  of  flying 
fl'otn  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  probably  alike  ap- 

iifehensive  of  the  consetiuences  of  his  refusing  the 
ant  propositidlit  of  patUatnent,  and  of  those  which 
IntiBt  follow  any  dete<:tian  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Scots  or  of  his  other  plans — for  other  plans  of  various 
kinds  were  certainly  entertained.  But  Hammond 
had  now  sent  Ashbumham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge 
out  of  the  island,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
active  in  the  business  of  contriving  the  king's 
escape  from  Carisbrook,  and  the  guards  had  been 
doubled  at  the  castle.  In  fact,  Charles  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  close  prisoner.  A  Frendi' 
vessel  had  arrived  in  Southampton  Water,  but  it 
was  dismissed.  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  how- 
ever, kept  a  relay  of  saddle-horses  on  the  eoast^ 
hoping  that  Charles  might  get  out  of  the  castle ; 
aud  such  was  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  these 
men,  and  of  the  king  himself,  that  an  active  corre- 
spondence was  still  carried  on  between  the  royal- 
captive  and  his  friends  in  France,  Scotland,  and 
London.  On  one  dark  night  Charles  well  nigh 
got  out  of  the  castle.  "  Being  confident,"  saya 
Ashbumham, "  of  the  assistance  of  one  about  him, 
and  having  discovered  (upon  trial)  that  he  could 
pass  his  body  between  the  bars  of  the  window  of 
his  chamber,  because  he  found  there  was  room 
for  his  head  (the  rule  being  that  where  the  head 
can  pass  the  body  may) ;  but  most  unhappily  he 
mistook  the  way  of  measure,  for,  instead  of  potting 
forth  his  head  sideways,  he  did  it  right  forward ; 
by  which  error,  Krhen  all  things  were  adjusted  for 
his  escape  the  second  time,  and  that  he  thought  to 
put  in  execution  what  he  thought  so  sure  (his  pas- 
sage through  the  window)  he  stuck  fast  in  it,  and 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  word)  did  strain  so 
much  in  the  attempt,  as  he  was  in  great  extremity, 
though  with  long  and  painful  stragglings  he  got 
back  again  without  any  certain  notice  taken  by  any 
man,  but  by  him  who  waited  to  have  served  him 
when  he  had  come  down."  On  another  occasion 
a  dram  beat  suddenly  at  dead  of  night  in  the 
quiet  little  island  town  of  Newport ;  and  one  Cap- 
tain Burley  tried  to  get  up  an  insiirrection  and 
rescue  the  king — "  a  design  so  impossible  for  those 
that  undertook  it  to  effect,  they  consisting  chiefly 
of  women  and  children,  without  any  arms,  saving 
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one  muslcet,  that  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have 
been  engaged  in  it."  Poor  Burley  was  made  prisoner 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Silken 
cords  wherewith  to  descend  and  aqua  fortis  where- 
with to  corrode  the  bars  of  his  prison,  it  is  said, 
were  adroitly  conveyed  to  the  royal  prisoner.*  But 
the  parliament  were  now  working  with  more  coi^ 
rosive  acids.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1648,  the 
Commons  took  into  consideration  the  king's  re- 
fusal of  their  four  propositions.  "  The  dispute," 
says  May,  "  was  sharp,  vehement,  and  high,  about 
the  state  and  government  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  many  plain  speeches  made  of  the  king's  obsti- 
nate averseness  and  the  people's  too  long  patience. 
It  was  there  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  this  denial, 
had  denied  his  protection  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, for  which  only  subjection  is  due  from  them ; 
that,  one  being  taken  away,  the  other  falls  to  the 
ground ;  that  it  is  very  unjust  and  absurd  that  the- 
parliament,  having  so  often  tried  the  king's  affec- 
tions, should  now  betray  to  an  implacable  enemy 
both  themselves  and  all  those  friends  who,  in  a 
most  just  cause,  had  valiantly  adventured  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  that  nothing  was  now  left  for 
them  to  do,  but  to  take  care  for  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  and  settle  the  Common- 
wealth (since  otherwise  it  could  not  be)  without 
the  king."t  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  declared  that  kings 
of  late  had  carried  themselves  as  if  they  were  more 

*  Accordlnit  to  Herbert,  whila  Cturlei  wu  In  Cxrisbraok  Cutis 
he  •pent  much  ofliii  time  in  reading.  "  The  Sacred  Scripture  wa» 
the  boolt  ho  mo»t  delighted  in  :  he  read  often  In  BUhop  Andrews' 
.<^rmon>.  Hoolirr'e  Ecc1e»i«itical  Polity,  Dr.  Ilammond'i  worki, 
Vill«l|iaiidiii  upon  Elekiel,  Saiidi'i  Paraphra«e  of  Kinif  David'* 
Pialmi,  Hcrberli  Divine  Poems,  and  also  Godfrey  ofBullaigne,  »rit 
in  lulinn  by  Torquato  Tas«o,  and  donu  Into  En|;liih  heroic  Terse  by 
Mr.  I'airfai,— a  poem  his  majesty  ranch  commended,— as  he  did  also 
Ariosto,  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  facetious  poet,  much  esteemed. 
Sec.  and  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  like,  for  alleriatiog  hij 
spirits  alter  setiotu  studies." — Afemotrf, 

t  Bietriary. 


fit  for  Bedlam  than  Tophet — that  he  cared  not 
what  forms  of  government  were  set  up,  so  it  were 
not  by  kings  or  devils  ;  and  there  were  other  mem- 
bers equally  violent  against  monarchical  govou- 
ment.  Ireton  spoke  with  great  force,  declaring 
that  the  king  had  denied  Uiat  protection  to  the 
people  which  was  the  condition  of  their  obedience 
to  lum ;  that  they  ought  not  to  desert  the  brave 
mat  who  had  fought  for  them  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity  of  retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  would  never 
forsake  the  parliament,  unless  the  parliament  first 
forsook  them.  "  After  some  further  debate,  Crom- 
well brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  time,  he  said, 
to  answer  the  public  expectation ;  that  they  were 
able  and  resolved  to  govern  and  defend  the  king- 
dom by  their  own  power ;  and  teach  the  peojde 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a  man  whose  heart 
Grod  hardened  in  obstinacy."  It  ia  said,  that  in 
warning  the  House  of  the  danger  of  driving  the 
army  to  despair,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  told  them  he  trembled  to  think  of  what  might 
follow.*  The  end  of  all  this  was  a  vote,  in  which 
the  Lords  concurred  with  the  Commons — that  no 
further  addresses  or  applications  should  be  made 
to  the  king,  or  any  message  received  from  him, 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.t  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  voted  that  a  committee  should  draw  up  a  de- 
claration to  satisfy  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  of  January  there  was  sent  up  from 
head-quarters  at  Windsor,  "  a  declaration  from  his 
Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  general 
council  of  the  army,  of  their  resolution  to  adhere  to 
the  parliament,  in  their  proceedings  concerning 

•  Walker,  Hist  of  the  Independentt.— Thto  Finbyteriui  vritor 
li  not  free  (tern  the  moet  violent  prejudice!. 
i  Whiteloek.-lIa7. 
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the  king."  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of 
the  case,  of  the  king's  denials,  &c.,  this  remark- 
able declaration  ended  thus :  "  We  do  fieely  de- 
clare  for  ourselves  and  the  army,  that  we  are 
resolved,  through  the  grace  of  God,  firmly  to  ad- 
here to,  and  stand  by,  the  parliament,  in  the  things 
voted  concerning  the  king,  and  in  what  shall  be 
further  necessary  for  prosecution  thereof,  and  for 
settling  and  securing  of  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom, vnthaut  the  king,  and  agcdrut  him,  or  any 
other  that  shall  hereafter  partake  with  him."* 
Both  Houses  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army 
for  this  declaration. 

The  Scottish  commissioners,  whose  secret  treaty 
with  the  king  was  more  than  suspected,  now  ran 
down  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  war.  As  long  as 
these  noble  Scots  remained  in  London  and  in  good 
agreement  with  the  English  parliament,  they  had 
had  a  share  in  the  executive  power,  which  was 
vested  in  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms.  Now 
this  executive  power  was  lodged  solely  in  an  Eng- 
lish committee,  called  the  Committee  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  composed 
of  seven  peers — the  Earls  of  Northimiberland, 
Kent,  Warwick,  and  Manchester,  the  Lords  Saye, 
Wharton, and  Roberts;  and  thirteen  members  of  Uie 
House  of  Commons — Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  Fiennes, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  senior,  Harry  Vane,  junior,  Sir 
William  Armiue,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Crew, 
and  Mr.  Browne,  who  all  sat  together  at  Derby 
House,  and  who  had  power  to  suppress  tumults 
and  insurrections,  and  to  raise  forces  as  they  saw 
occasion.  Part  of  the  army,  which  had  certainly 
overawed  the  House  of  Lords  and  driven  them 
into  compliances,  was  now  quartered  about  West- 
minster, the  Mews,  and  the  city.  "  The  parlia- 
ment," says  May,  "  though  victorious,  diough 
guarded  with  a  gallant  army,  no  forces  visibly  ap- 
pearing against  it,  was  never  in  more  danger.  All 
men  began,  in  the  spring,  to  prophesy  that  the 
auramer  would  be  a  hot  one,  in  respect  of  wars, 
seeing  how  the  countries  were  divided  in  factions, 
the  Scots  full  of  threats,  the  city  of  London  as  full 
of  unquietness.  And  more  sad  things  were  feared, 
where  least  seen ;  rumours  every  day  frightening 
the  people  of  secret  plots  and  treasonable  meet- 
ings. .  .  .  The  king's  party  began  to  swell  with 
great  hopes,  and  look  upon  themselves  not  as 
vanquished,  but  as  conquerors;  nor  could  they 
forbear  vaunting  every  where,  and  talking  of  the 
king's  rising,  and  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  The 
aame  thing  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  those  whom 
they  called  Presbyterians,  who  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  and  their  cause  to  their  hatred 
against  the  Independents,  who  wished  that  quite 
undone,  which  themselves  could  not  do,  and  de- 
sired that  liberty  might  be  quite  taken  away  by 
tbe  king,  rather  than  vindicated  by  the  Independ- 
ents, llie  king  himself  (though  set  aside,  and 
confined  irithin  the  Isle  of  Wight)  was  more 

•  H«y.-Whitokiek.  | 


formidable  this  summer  than  in  any  other,  when 
he  was  followed  by  his  strongest  armies.  The 
name  of  king  had  now  a  furdier  operation,  and 
the  pity  of  the  vulg^  gave  a  greater  majesty  to  his 
person.  Prince  Charles  also,  by  his  absence,  and 
the  name  of  banishment,  was  more  an  object  of 
affection  and  regard  to  those  vulgar  people,  than 
he  had  ever  been  before ;  and,  by  his  commissions 
(which  his  father  privately  sent  him)  seeming  to 
be  armed  with  lawful  power,  did  easily  command 
those  that  were  willing  to  obey  him;  and,  by  com- 
mands, under  his  name,  was  able  to  raise  (as  will 
afterwards  appear)  not  only  tumults,  but  wars." 

In  the  course  of  the  late  debate  which  ended  in  the 
vote  against  more  addresses  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mons at  least  had  proposed  setting  the  king  aside  and 
confining  him  for  life  in  some  inland  fortress ;  but 
the  present  aspect  of  things  showed  that,  be  where 
he  would,  Charles  would  ever  be  a  most  danger- 
ous enemy.  The  first  insurrectionary  movement 
of  any  consequence  took  place  in  London,  upon 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  when  a  mob  of  appren- 
tices and  other  young  people  stoned  a  captain  of 
the  train-bands,  in  Moorfields,  took  away  his 
colours,  and  marched  ia  disorderly  rout  to  West- 
minster, crying  out,  as  they  went,  "  King  Charles ! 
King  Charles !"  They  were  quickly  scattered  by 
a  troop  of  horse  that  salhed  out  of  the  King's 
Mews ;  but,  running  back  into  the  city,  they 
filled  it  with  fears  and  disorders  all  that  Sabbath 
night,  broke  open  houses  to  procure  arms,  and  en- 
forced the  lord  mayor  to  escape  privately  out  of 
his  house  and  fly  into  the  Tower.  On  the 
morrow  morning  Fairfax  stopped  this  mischief  in 
the  beginning,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  Shortly 
after,  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  men  came 
out  of  Surrey  to  Westminster,  demanding  that  the 
king  should  presently  be  restored.  As  they  cursed 
the  parliament  and  insulted  the  soldiers  on  guard 
there,  a  collision  ensued,  in  which  several  lives 
were  lost.  At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Kent 
drew  together  in  great  numbers,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  Essex  became  the  scene  of  a 
great  rising  for  the  king.  Ia  various  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  there  were  tumultuary  gatherings 
or  attempts  made  by  the  royalists  to  surprise 
castles  and  magazines  of  arms.  Pontefract  Castle 
was  nearly  carried  in  the  night  by  eighty  cavaliers, 
each  with  a  foot  soldier  mounted  behind  him. 
The  Presbyterians,  uniting  with  the  concealed 
royalists,  seemed  again  to  acquire  the  ascendancy 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  Cromwell  and 
the  Independents  the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  have  been  nothing  less  than  destruction. 
On  the  24th  of  April*  a  Presbyterian  majority 
voted  that  the  military  posts  and  defences  of  the 

*  On  th«  precfdiug  day.  '*  nt  «  cooference  the  Lords  scquaiDted 
tbe  Conimoni  that  the  Duke  of  York,  wilh  the  Puke  ut  Gltiiicester. 
Hud  the  Lady  £litabetli.  betuif  togetlier  phiyini[  in  a  loom  the  laat 
nifiht  after  »pper  by  themseliei,  the  Duke  of  York  privati'ly  slipiied 
from  ttiem  down  the  back  stain  witliout  cloak  or  cont,  in  liii  ahoea 
and  itockiosa,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Privy  Garden,  having  got  a 
key  of  the  door,  he  escaped  away  Ihroagh  the  park,  andeould  not  bo 
found." — fFhitelock,  Charles,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  contrived 
to  maintain  commonications  with  St.  James's,  bad  ordered  his  second 
son  to  fly. 
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ohy  of  London  ahouM  be  again  intnuted  to  the 
common  council ;  and  four  days  after  thev  carried 
their  motion  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
should  continue  to  be  by  king,  lord*,  and  com- 
mons, and  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  opened  with 
King  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  recent  vote  of 
non-addresses.  And,  being  as  intolerant  as  ever, — 
hating  the  Independents  much  more  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
publicanism,— they  revived  an  ordinance  which 
punished  heresy  and  blasphemy  with  death. 

The  men  of  Kent,  after  threatening  the  parlia- 
ment for  some  time  at  a  distance,  marched  boldly 
Upon  London.  Fairfax  encountered  them  in  the 
end  of  May  on  Blackheath,  with  seven  regiments, 
and  drove  them  back  to  Rochester.  But  Lord 
Goring,  With  several  officers  of  the  late  army  of 
the  king,  made  head  again  and  got  into  Gravesend, 
-while  other  bodies  of  the  Kentish  men  took  pos- 
session of  Canterbury  and  tried  to  take  Dover. 
Ireton  and  Rich  soon  gave  an  account  of  the  latter^ 
and  Goring  was  soon  fain  to  cross  the  Thames  and 
raise  his  standard  in  Essex.  He  was  followed  by 
Fairfax,  who  drove  him  into  Colchester,  and  shut 
hlffl  up  in  that  place.  Simultaneously  with  these 
movements  the  royalists  had  risen  in  Wales  and  had 
taken  Pembroke  Castle ;  and  at  this  time  it  may  be 
said  that  scarcely  any  part  of  England  was  quiet. 
But  victorious  Cromwul  got  again  to  horse,  rode 
rapidly  into  Wales,  defeated  Langhom  and  the 
royalists  there,  and  retook  Pembroke  Castle.  The 
whole  of  the  north  of  England  was  in  commotion, 
and  every  day  a  Scottish  army  was  expected  across 
the  borders,  not  to  fight  as  aforetime  against  the 
king,  but  for  him.  Upon  the  return  of  their  com- 
missioners, the  Scottish  parliament,  after  demanding 
i^om  the  English  the  establishment  of  presbytery, 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  disbanding  of  Fair- 
fax's heretical  army,  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  king,  and  other  things  equally  unlikely  to  be 
granted,  voted  that  they  would  preserve  the  union 
and  ends  of  the  covenant,  and  oppose  the  popish, 
prelatical,  and  malignant  party,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
taries, if  they  should  be  put  to  engage  in  a  new 
war;  that  they  would  endeavour  to  rescue  his 
majesty,  and  put  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  into  a 
posture  of  defence.  And  soon  after  they  began  to 
raise  an  army,  not  for  the  defence  of  Scotland,  bat 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  Duke  Hamilton  and 
his  party,  who  managed  these  matters,  took  care  to 
proclaim  that  Charles  would  take  the  covenant, 
and  give  his  assurance  by  oath  and  under  his  hand 
and  seal  to  uphold  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk ;  but 
the  old  Covenanters,  now  headed  by  Argyle,  the 
declared  enemy  of  Hamilton,  and  the  clergy, 
the  most  effective  soldiers  in  all  these  war- 
fares, were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  satisfied 
with  these  assurances,  and  soon  the  whole  kirk  of 
Scotland  cursed  the  war  as  impious.  The  vote 
which  Hamihon  had  carried  in  parliament  was  for 
30,000  foot  and  6000  horse ;  but  be  could  only 
raise  10,000  foot  and  400  horse,  nor  even  these 
till  the  month  of  July,  by  which  time  CromweU 


and  Ireton  and  Fairfax  had  restored  order  in  moat 
parts  of  England.  When  the  Scots  crossed  the 
borders,  they  were  disgusted  and  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  being  joined  by  the  English  royalists 
under  Langdale,  because  they  were  prelatists  at 
papists,  or  men  that  had  fought  against  the  blessed 
covenant  The  forces  of  the  parliament  in  the 
north,  being  too  weak  to  risk  a  battle,  retreated 
before  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  but  not  far;  for 
Cromwell,  who  had  entirely  finished  his  work  in 
Wales,  came  up,  joined  Lambert  and  Lilbume, 
surprised  Jjangdale  near  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
drove  him  back  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Scots, 
and  then,  on  the  same  day,  completely  routed 
Hamilton,  whom  the  conqueror  pursued  to  War- 
rington. lieutenant-Qeneral  Baillie,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  had  only  quarter  for 
their  lives,  was  taken  prisoner.  Duke  Hamiltim 
himself  was  captured  within  a  few  days  at  Uttox- 
eter,  and  Langdale  not  long  after  was  taken  in  a 
little  village  near  Widmerpool.  And  this  was  the 
success  of  Duke  Hamilton's  invasion  of  England 
to  liberate  the  king.  His  party,  ner»  strong  in 
Scotland,  was  utterly  annihilated;  Argyle,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cromwell,  organised  a 
new  government,*  invited  the  conqueror,  wIk>  had 
pursued  part  of  the  routed  army  beyond  the  Tweed, 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  there  most  honourably 
entertained  Iiim.  Thanks  were  given  by  the  mi- 
nisters to  Cromwell,  whom  they  styled  the  fre- 
server  of  Scotland  under  God.  And  it  was  forth- 
with ordered  by  the  committee  of  estates  and  the 
assembly  of  the  kirk,  that  no  man  who  had  jomed 
with  Hamilton  in  the  late  invasion  of  England 
should  be  elected  for  the  new  parliament  or  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  assembly,  for  the  factiok 
of  Hamilton  were  adjudged  enemies  to  religion 
and  to  both  the  kingdoms.f 

On  the  16th  of  October,  having  finished  his 
business  in  Scotland,  Cromwell  left  Edinburgh, 
being  conducted  some  miles  on  his  road  by  Argyle 
and  the  Scottish  nobles  of  that  party ;  at  whose 
parting  great  demonstrations  of  affection  passed 
betwixt  them  4  During  his  absence  in  the  north 
the  royalists  had  not  been  idle  in  the  south.  The 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  had  served  and  deserted 

*  Soon  after.  *■  Arzyle  took  at  Leith  a  •hipwilh  10,000  anni,  from 
Denmark,  d««i^ed  for  Ouk«  Hamilton." — fmttlock. 

t  Uay.  Breviary. — ^*' It  was  worthy  of  notiOR."  adds  tbia  contempo- 
rary* whoae  affectioDi  were  with  the  Independents. "  that  that  Eng- 
liflb  army  which  were  by  the  ivtiKioui  party  of  ScotUad  eaUed  a 
bundle  of  lectarief.  ana  reviled  by  opprobrious  namea,  shoidd  Dow 
be  acknowledged  by  the  same  Scots  to  be  the  instmmenta  of  Ood, 
and  rindicatort  both  of  the  chnich  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
The  greatest  peers  of  Scotland,  also,  did  ingennously  oonfeaa  their 
rashness  ana  error  the  year  before,  for  accusing  this  army  as  r»* 
betlious,  for  acting  the  very  same  things  in  England.  wMch  now 
themselves  were  enforced  to  act  in  ScolUnd.  for  ureservation  of  that 
kingdom.  This  great  change  in  the  council  of  Scotland  iroald  hae* 
beeu  much  to  be  wondered  at.  if  the  change  that  then  happened  in 
the  English  parliament  had  not  been  a  stiU  greater  miracle.  W^ 
would  not  be  itmaxed  at  tliis.  that  Cromwell,  for  Tanquishlng  a  Scot- 
tish army  (by  which  he  delivered  England  firoin  the  wont  of  mia»- 
Ties),  should  be  acknowledged  there  to  have  been  the  preaerrer  of 
Scotland,  and  yet  should  not  her*  be  allowad  to  Iwre  bees  the  f**. 
server  of  England  I  And  that  the  same  Tictory  of  his  agaioat  tlM 
Scula  stonld  please  the  Presbyterian  Scot*  for  leKgioi/a  sake,  ud 
yet,  for  religion's  aake,  should  dispkeasa  the  Presbyterians  of  £as- 
land!  (Edipus  himself  cannot  unriddle  this ;  especially  if  he  Jad(v 
aoeordlbg  to  reason,  and  not  aooonUaf  to  irbat  snry,  batced,  aaa  «ai. 
Uttered  faelion,  ean  pTOduce." 
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every  party,  veered  round  once  more  to  the  court, 
irritftt^  by  the  contempt  in  which  the  parliament 
held  him,  and  animated  perhaps  by  a  hope  that 
th«  Presbyteriana,  united  with  the  Scots,  must  now 
prove  victorioua.  He  corresponded  with  Duke 
Hamilton,  and  engaged  to  make  a  rising  in  Lon- 
don on  the  same  day  on  which  Hamilton  should 
cross  the  border.  And  upon  the  5th  of  July, 
whilst  Fairfax  was  busy  at  Colchester,  he  collected 
five  hundred  horse  in  the  city,  and  called  upon  the 
citiaens  to  join  him  for  King  Charles,  lius  call 
was  little  heeded,  for  the  citizens  had  suffered 
severely  for  their  late  apprentice-boy  riot,  and  the 
earl  marched  away  to  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
whence  he  issued  invitations  to  join  him,  and 
manifestos  of  his  intention  of  ending  the  calamities 
of  the  nation.  Sir  Michael  I^evesey  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, **  who  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,"  fell 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  put  him  to  flight  after  a  short 
but  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  Lord  Francis 
Yilliers,  who,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, had  joined  Holland,  was  piteously  slain. 
Holland  fled  vrith  a  small  part  of  his  horse  to  the 
town  of  St.  Neots,  but,  being  pursued  by  Colonel 
Scrope,  whom  Fairfax  detached  for  that  purpose, 
he  eurrendered  at  discretion  on  the  10th  of  July. 
On  the  27  th  of  August  Goring  and  the  royalists, 
who  had  bravely  defended  themselves  in  Colches- 
ter for  more  tlian  two  months,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  Fairfax,  who  refused  any  other  terms,  as 
the  ofllcers  had  been  declared  traitors  by  parlia- 
ment. Cromwell  had  set  the  example  at  Pem- 
broke Castle,  by  shooting  one  ofiScer,  whose  fate 
was  determined  by  drawing  lots ;  and  now  Fairfax 
shot  two,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
in  the  tame  manner  at  Colchester.    Goring  was 


committed]  to  close  prison  to  abide  Uie  doom  Qf 
parliament. 

While  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  going  over  to 
the  king,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  re- 
mained steady  to  the  parliament,  and  performed 
the  most  important  of  services.  About  the  beginning 
of  June  several  of  the  chief  ships  in  the  national 
fleet  revolted,  put  their  vice-admiral,  Rainsbo- 
rough,  ashore,  afiSrming  that  they  were  for  the 
king,  and  would  serve  Prince  Charles,  u)d  sailed 
away  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  then  was,  and 
with  him  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
parliament  at  this  crisis  re-appointed  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  be  lord  high  admiral;  and  this  noble- 
man, so  beloved  by  the  seamen,  entered  upon  the 
command  with  a  cheerfitl  certainty  of  success. 
From  the  moment  that  he  raised  his  flag  mutiny 
and  desertion'ceased.  He  stationed  himself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  watch  the  Essex  coast,  to 
prevent  supplies  and  reinforcements  being  sept  to 
Colchester,  and  to  defend  the  approach  to  London. 
In  the  month  of  July  the  Prince  of  Wales  ap- 
peared in  the  Downs  with  a  good  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  English  ships  which  had  deserted  to  him, 
and  of  some  which  he  had  procured  abroad.  Men 
would  naturally  have  imagined  that  the  son's  first 
attempt  would  have  been  for  the  liberation  of  his 
father  from  Cariabrook  Castle ;  but,  though  young 
Charles  remained  absolute  master  of  the  sea  and 
coasts  for  several  weeks,  Warwick  being  too  weak 
to  face  him,  no  such  attempt  was  ever  made,  Cla- 
rendon says  plainly  that  the  person  of  the  king 
was  not  wanted,  or  at  least  that  "  it  cannot  be 
imagined  how  wonderfully  fearful  some  persons  in 
France  were  that  he  should  have  made  his  escape, 
and  the  dread  they  had  .of  his  coming  thither." 
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The  prince  sent  a  command  to  Warwick  to  strike 
his  flag,  and  yield  obedience  to  him  as  supreme 
admiral  by  the  king's  commission ;  but  the  earl 
kept  his  flag  flying,  and,  avoiding  an  engagement, 
waited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Ports- 
mouth, still  covering  the  Essex  coast.  The  prince, 
from  the  mouth  of  &e  Thames,  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  some  persons  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  the  merchants  there  were  greatly  in- 
disposed to  his  service  when  he  demanded  money 
from  them  to  save  their  ships  irom  capture.  The 
utter  failure  of  Hamilton's  expedition  and  of  all  the 
royalist  risings,  the  surrender  of  Colchester,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  along  the  coasts,  rendered  the 
presence  of  the  royalist  fleet  useless ;  but  still  if  it 
had  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  might  have 
saved  the  king,  whose  very  life  was  now  threat- 
ened. The  hapless  prisoner  expressly  urged  this 
course  by  a  message,  yet  the  prince  still  lay  about 
the  Downs,  the  sailors,  it  is  said,  insisting  upon 
fighting  the  fleet  under  Warwick.  To  oar  minds, 
these  things  suggest  darker  thoughts  than  arise 
out  of  any  other  transaction  of  these  times.  On 
the  other  side,  Warwick  waited  patiently  till  Sir 
George  Ayscough,  successfully  sailing  by  Prince 
Charles  in  the  night,  brought  round  the  reinforce- 
ments irom  Portsmouth.  Then  the  pSrliament's 
fleet  was  a  match  for  the  royalists,  but  the  prince 
ventured  no  attack,  fired  not  a  gun,  and,  through 
a  real  or  pretended  want  of  provisions,  stood  rotmd 
and  steered  away  for  the  Dutch  coast,  without  an 
eflFort  for — apparently  without  a  thought  of — his 
hapless  father.  The  Levellers  reproached  War- 
wick for  not  engaging  and  destroying  the  prince 
and  his  fleet;  but^  by  the  course  he  pursued, 
that  commander,  perhaps,  did  better  service  for 
the  parliament:  he  followed  the  retreating  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Holland,  most  carefully  avoiding 
any  collision  with  such  of  the  ships  as  were  Eng- 
lish ;  he  sent  his  men  on  shore  to  talk  with  their 
countrymen  and  old  comrades  about  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  deserting  their  own  coimtry,  and 
serving  against  it  with  foreigners ;  he  ofiered  the 
mutineers  a  free  pardon  from  the  parliament,  and 
he  soon  recovered  most  of  the  ships  and  nearly 
every  English  seaman  that  had  deserted. 

While  Cromwell,  who  had  with  him  several  of 
the  republican  leaders  in  parliament,  was  engaged 
as  yet  with  the  war  in  Wales,  the  Presbyterians 
carried  several  important  votes,  and  entirely  an- 
nulled and  made  void  the  resolution  against 
making  more  addresses  to  the  kii^.  Emboldened 
by  their  success,  they  proposed  that,  without  bind- 
ing him  to  anything,  uiey  should  bring  the  king  to 
London,  and  there  treat  with  him  personally  with 
honour,  freedom,  and  safety ;  and  this  would  have 
been  carried  but  for  Cromwell's  decisive  victories, 
the  ruin  of  Hamilton,  and  the  other  circumstances 
which  revived  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  In- 
dependents, the  fears  and  misgivings  of  the 
Presbyterians.  At  last,  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  two  parties,  it  was  voted  that  fifteen 
commissioners-Hhe   Earls   of   Northumberland, 


Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Middlesex,  andSaye,  of  die 
Upper  Honse,  and  the  Lord  Wenman,  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  junior.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Hollis, 
Pierpoint,  Browne,  Crewe,  Potts,  Glynne,  and 
Buckley,  of  the  Commons — should  conduct  a  treaty 
personally  with  Charles,  not  in  London,  but  at 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  treaty  waa 
not  fairly  entered  upon  until  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Prince  Charles  had  returned  to  Hol- 
land, and  when  Cromwell  was  thinking  of  return- 
ing from  Scotland.  "  The  king,"  says  May,  "daring 
this  treaty,  found  not  only  great  reverence  and 
observance  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
but  was  attended  with  a  prince-like  retinue,  and  waa 
allowed  what  servants  he  should  choose,  to  make 
up  the  splendour  of  a  court  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsey,  with  other  gentlemen 
of  note,  and  a  competent  number  of  them,  waited 
in  hib  train ;  bis  own  chaplains  and  divera  of  his 
lawyers,  to  advise  him  in  the  treaty,  were  allowed 
there.  But  whilst  this  treaty  proceeded,  and  some 
months  were  spent  in  debates,  concessionB,  and 
denials,  behold,  another  atrange  alteratioa  hap- 
pened, which  threw  the  king  from  the  height  of  ho- 
nour into  the  lowest  condition.  So  strangely  did  one 
contrary  provoke  another.  Whilst  some  laboured 
to  advance  the  king  into  his,  throne  i^aiu  upon 
slender  conditions,  or  none  at  all,  others,  weighing 
what  the  king  had  done,  what  the  commonwealth, 
and,  especially,  what  the  parliament's  friends 
might  sufier,  if  he  should  come  to  reign  f^in  with 
unchanged  affections,  desired  to  take  him  quite 
away.  From  hence  divers  and  frequent  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  parliament,  and  some  to  the 
General  Fairfax,  that  whosoever  had  ofieuded 
against  the  commonwealth,  no  persons  excepted, 
might  come  to  judgment."*  The  first  of  these 
petitions,  entitled  "  The  humble  petition  of  many 
thousands  of  well- affected  men  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,"  was 
presented  to  parliament  on  the  11th  of  September ; 
it  was  followed  by  many  others  from  different 
counties  of  England,  and  from  several  regiments 
of  the  army,  the  scope  of  them  all  being  the  same 
— that  is,  that  justice  might  be  done;  that  the 
chief  authors  of  so  much  bloodshed,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  had  been  the  raisers  of  this  second 
civU  war,  and  were  now  in  the  parliament's 
custody,  as  Hamilton,  Holland,  Goring,  Capel, 
and  the  rest,  should  be  proceeded  against ;  that 
the  king  himself,  the'  chief  offender,  the  raiser  of 
the  whole  war,  should  be  called  to  judgment ;  that 
the  parliament  should  not  ungratefully  throw  away 
so  many  miraculous  deliverances  of  Almighty  Gtod, 
nor  betray  themselves  and  their  faithful  friends  by 
deceitfiil  treaties  with  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
important  cities  of  Newcastle,  York,  and  Hull, 
with  others  that  had  been  among  the  greatest  sui^ 
ferers  in  the  war,  called  for  impartial  and  speedy 
justice,  for  the  execution  of  incendiaries,  and  the 
*  iimy,  BnrUrjr. 
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forfeiture  of  their  estates  to  go  towards  discharging 
arrears  and  pa3^g  the  public  debt.  The  counties 
of  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  Leicester,  petitioned  to 
the  same  ^Gsct  On  the  4th  of  October  the  peti- 
tioQ  of  many  commanders  in  the  army  was  pre- 
sented; on  the  10th  three  other  petitions  were 
brought  np  in  one  day ;  on  the  18th  Ireton's  re- 
giment p^tioned  for  justice  upon  the  king  as  if  he 
were  the  humblest  commoner;  and  on  the  2 1st 
Ingotdsby'a  regiment  proclaimed  the  king  to  be  a 
traitor,  and  the  negotiations  at  Newport  a  trap. 

fiut  there  was  small  chance  now  that  the  Pres- 
Wterians  and  Independents  would  agree  with  the 
ICB^  in  any  treaty.  The  matured  successes  of 
Cromwell  had  removed  all  cause  of  apprehension 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  chief  manager  for  the 
Independents,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  wholly 
disconcerted  by  the  king's  determined  resolution 
not  to  gratify  them  in  church  matters.  The  articles 
submi^ed  to  the  king  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  not  much  harsher  than  the  articles  which 
had  been  discussed  so  long  before  at  Uxbridge. 
Again  were  the  Liturgy  and  episcopacy  debated  at 
8  wearisome  length.  Charles  asked  what  fault  they 
found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Presbyterians  replied  that  the  Liturgy  was  taken 
out  of  the  mass-book,  only  spoilt  in  the  translation. 
The  king  said  -that,  if  it  were  good  in  itself,  that 
did  not  make  it  iU.  The  sale  of  bishops'  lands 
Charles  held  to  be  sacrilege.  He  insisted  that 
episcopacy  should  not  be  abolished,  but  <mly  sus- 
pended; that  the  bishops'  lands  should  not  be 
sold,  but  only  leased  for  a  term  of  years ;  that  all 
his  adherents  and  followers  should  be  admitted  to 
oompoaition  for  their  delinquency;  and  that  the 
covenant  should  be  forced  neither  upon  any  of 
them,  nor  upon  himself,  imtil  his  conscience  were 
better  satisfied.  The  Presbyterian  commissioners, 
who  saw  their  own  ruin  in  that  of  the  king, 
knelt,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Other  points  Charles  yielded  readily  enough,  but 
he  promised,  as  he  had  ever  done,  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  break  his  promises  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able.  On  the  24th  of  October,  when  he 
had  assented  to  the  propositions  of  the  commission- 
ers about  the  command  of  the  army,  he  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Hopkins,  a  gentleman  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  whom  he  was  concerting  some  new 
means  of  escape : — "  To  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  concession  I  made  this  day  was  merely  in 
order  to  my  escape,  of  which  if  I  had  not  hope,  I 
would  not  have  done  it."  He  had  also  agreed  to 
ceaae  all  connexion  with  the  papists  in  Ireland, 
and  yet,  encouraged  by  some  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  in  that  island,  he  wrote  to  Orroond, 
who,  after  yielding  to  the  parliament,  was  ready  to 
do  everything  against  it,  desiring  him  to  obey  all 
the  queen's  commands,  not  to  obey  any  command 
of  his  own  until  he  should  advertise  lum  that  he 
waa  free  from  restraint,  and  not  to  be  surprised  at 
his  great  concessions  concerning  Ireland—"  for," 
said  Charles, "  they  will  come  to  nothing."    This 
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letter,  which  was  written  on  the  10th  of  October, 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  in  which  he  spoke 
in  the  following  terms  of  the  pending  treaty  with 
the  parliament : — "  And  though  you  will  hear  that 
this  treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be 
concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way 
you  are  in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  also 
this  my  command  to  all  your  friends,  but  not  in  a 
public  way,  because  otherwise  it  may  be  inconve- 
nient to  me."  The  English  parliament  had  no 
knowledge ,  of  these  royal  letters ;  but  a  letter 
written  by  Ormond  came  into  their  hands,  and 
from  it  they  learned  that  Ormond  had  returned 
from  France  to  Irdand  with  authority  to  treat 
with  the  insurgents.  The  commissioners  conse- 
quently desired  his  majesty  to  make  a  public 
declaration  that  he  had  given  no  authority  to 
Ormond.  and  that  he  disapproved  of  his  proceed- 
ings. After  Several  palpable  falsehoods,  Charles 
wrote  a  public  letter  commanding  Ormond  to  de- 
sist ;  but  the  marquess,  who  had  been  well  schooled, 
went  on  more  vigorously  than  ever.* 

All  this  time  the  king  was  buoying  himself  up 
with  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  escape,— that 
his  friends  would  relieve  him, — or  that,  if  all 
failed,  he  should  give  that  colour  to  his  resistance 
that  would  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  a  martyr. 
"  Though  they  cannot  relieve  me  in  the  time  I 
demand  it,"  said  Charles,  "  let  them  relieve  me 
when  they  can,  else  I  will  hold  it  out  till  I  make 
some  stone  in  this  building  my  tombstone.  And 
so  wiU  I  do  by  the  Church  of  £ngU>Dd."t  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  at  Newport,  he  ' 
always  put  the  church  question  foremost,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  displayed  very  considerable  know- 
ledge upon  that  head,  and  a  presence  of  mind  and 
of  wit  in  no  way  impaired  by  misfortune.  "  For," 
says  Warwick,  "  through  the  whole  treaty,  ma- 
naging all  thus  singly  himself,  he  showed  that  he 
was  very  conversant  in  divinity,  law,  and  good 
reason,  insomuch  as  one  day,  whilst  I  turned  the 
king's  chair,  when  he  was  about  to  rise,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  came  suddenly  upon  me  and  called 
me  by  my  name,  and  said.  The  king  is  wonder- 
fully improved;  to  which  I  as  suddenly  replied. 
No,  my  lord,  he  was  always  so;  but  your  lord- 
ship too  late  discerned  it" 

The  Presbyterians  in  parliament,  beset  by  the 
army,  and  deeming  their  only  salvation  to  lie  in 
a  successftil  termination  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  king,  added  twenty  days  to  the  forty  ori- 
ginally prescribed  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 
This  brought  them  down  to  the  aith  of  November ; 
but,  in  the  interval,  their  scheme  had  been  shaken 
to  pieces  by  the  Independents.  The  army  had 
drawn  together  in  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  and 
there  a  council  of  officers,  after  a  week's  deliber- 
ation and  preparation,  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  presented  by  a 
deputation  from  their  own  body,  and  seconded  by 

•  BIreh.  Iwinity.  .       .        _      ,  . 

t  Sit  Philip  Warwiek'a  Hemoin.  Warwick  was  admitted  to  at- 
tend upoB  the  Mdk  at  Mawpoit. 
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a  letter  from  Fairfax.  The  remonstrance  urged 
their  sad  apprehensioDB  of  the  danger  and  evil  of 
the  treaty  with  the  king,  and  of  any  accommoda- 
tion with  him ;  that  he  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial 
on  account  of  the  evils  done  by  him ;  that  the 
English  monarchy  should  henceforward  be  elective, 
or,  "  that  no  king  be  hereafter  admitted  but  upon 
the  election  of,  and  as  upon  trust  from,  the  people 
by  their  representatives,  nor  without  first  dis- 
claiming and  disavowing  all  pretence  to  a  negative 
voice  against  the  determinations  of  the  said  re- 
presentatives or  commons  in  parliament,  and  that 
to  be  done  in  some  certain  form,  more  clear  than 
heretofore  in  the  coronation  oath ;"  that  a  period 
should  be  set  to  this  present  parliament ;  that 
parliaments  for  the  future  should  be  annual  or 
biennial ;  and  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be 
extended  and  made  more  equal.  This  remon- 
strance, which  is  of  very  great  length,  and  signed 
by  Rushworth,  now  secretary  to  the  Lord  General 
Fairfax,  "  induced  a  long  and  high  debate,  some 
inveighing  sharply  against  the  insolency  of  it, 
others  palliated  and  excused  the  matters  in  it,  and 
some  did  not  stick  to  justify  it,  but  most  were 
silent  because  it  came  from  the  army,  and  feared 
the  like  to  be  done  by  them  as  had  been  done 
formerly :  in  fine,  the  debate  was  adjourned."* 

In  fact  Cromwell  was  now  at  hand ;  and  he,  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  was  determined,  above  all, 
not  to  trust  for  an  hour  to  so  weak  a  reed  as  a 
treaty  with  Charles, — not  to  brook  the  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  faction,  which  of  late  had  carried 
most  of  Uieir  measures  by  large  majorities.    He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  earnest  correspondence 
with  Governor  Hammond,  representing  to  him 
that,  before  the  Lord  and  in  his  own  conscience, 
he  would  be  justified  in  keeping  the  person  of  the 
king  for  the  service  and  uses  of  the  army,  which 
alone  combated  for  the  good  cause ;  and  now  he 
and  Ireton,  perceiving  that  Hammond  withstood 
these  appeals  and  inclined  to  keep  the  king  for  the 
parliament,  procured  his  recall  to  head-quarters, 
and  got  Colonel  Ewer  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Ewer,  a  zealous  republican,  hastened  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  there,  on  the  30th  of  November,  he 
sent  a  squadron  of  horse  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbet  to  make  sure  of  his  majesty.    Cobbet  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  king  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
telling  him  that  he  had  orders  to  remove  him  from 
Newport.     Charles,  much  moved,  asked    for   a 
sight  of  these  orders,  and  to  know  to  what  place  he 
was  to  be  carried.     Cobbet  told  him  that  it  was  to 
be  out  of  the  island,  but  he  would  not  show  any 
orders.    The  noblemen,  bishops,  and  ofiScers  of 
the  household  gathered  round  in  alarm  and  grief; 
"but,  no  remedy  appearing,  they  approached  to 
kiss  the  king's  hand,  and  to  pour  forth  their  sup- 
plications to  Almighty  God  to  safeguard  and  com- 
fort his  majesty  in  that  his  disconsolate  condition ; 
and  his  majesty,  who  at  other  times  was  cheerful 
in  parting  from  his  friends,  showed  sorrow  in  his 
heart  by  the  sadness  of  his  co»mtenance."t    He 

•  WUtekwk.  t  Hnbcrt 


was  sent  over  to  the  surer  prison  of  Hurst  Castle, 
situated  on  a  litUe  promontory  which  projects  from 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  right  over  against  the  Isle 
of  Wight, — "  a  place  which  stood  in  the  sea  .(for 
every  tide  the  water  surrounded  it)  ;  and  it  con- 
tained only  a  few  dog-lodgings  for  soldiers,  being 
chiefly  designed  for  a  platform  to  command  the 
ships."*  The  solitude  and  dreariness  of  the  place 
struck  like  a  death-damp  to  the  heart  of  Charles. 
So  confident  was  he  that  the  "  treasons"  of  the 
Independents  were  "  not  able  to  endure  the  sight 
of  day  "  that  he  never,  until  the  last  moment,  sus- 
pected that  they  would  venture  to  bring  him  to  a 
public  trial  and  execution ;  but  darker  suspicions 
of  secret  assassination  haunted  his  mind,  aud,  as  he 
looked  round  the  dreary  walls  of  Hurst  Castie,  he 
thought  that  were  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  deed. 
Yet,  whatever  were  the  errors  or  crimes  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Independents,  they  were 
certainly  men  that  abhorred  this  kind  of  guilt,  and 
that  had  courage  equal  to  the  open  course  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their 
party — their  own  lives — their  country.  No  notion 
of  secret  murder  or  assasdnation  ever  entered  their 
heads.  The  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were 
less  innocent  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
ofiBcers  in  the  army  had  recently  fallen  beneath 
their  daggers.  This  was  Colonel  Rainsborough, 
a  thorough-going  republican,  who  was  shot  and 
stabbed  to  death  at  Doncaster  by  three  royalist 
ruflSans,  who  got  access  to  him  by  pretending  that 
they  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Cromwell.t  Several  other  ofiScers  of  less  note 
were  assassinated,  and  many  persons  were  at- 
tacked, BO  that  the  report  of  the  desperate  royalists 
being  banded  for  the  purpose  of  removing  in  this 
way  the  enemies  of  the  king  was  not  altogether  aa 
absurd  rumour. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  same  day  on 
which  Ewer  removed  the  king  from  Newport,  the 
question,  whether  the  remonstrance  of  the  array 
should  be  taken,  into  speedy  consideration,  -was 
negatived  by  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
Commons,  and  a  letter  from  Fairfu,  demanding 
money  and  threatening  to  take  it  where  he  could 
find  it  if  he  were  not  seasonably  supplied,  was 
voted  "  a  high  and  unbeseeming  letter."  And  on 
the  same  eventful  day  a  "  declaration  "  from  a 
full  council  of  the  army  was  presented  to  the 

•  W«Twiek. 

i  Rushworth. — Whileloek  nyt,  "  They  came  to  hb  rbaantm, 
there  called  to  him.  and  said  they  had  a  letter  riom  Lleuleoftut- 
General  Cromwell.  Tht*  colonel  rose  and  opened  his  door  to  thesa, 
expecting  such  a  letter  that  morning,  and  preseDtiy  the  lliree  soidiers 
fell  upon  him.  shot  him  into  the  neelc.antf  aaother  shot  him  into  the 
heart,  with  other  wounds,  and  left  him  dead ,  escaping  away  wilhont 
any  alarm  givea."  Clarendon  says  that  they  only  intended  to  carry 
him  ofT  iis  secnrlty  fur  the  lire  of  their  general.  Sir  Marmadnke  Lang- 
dale. who  had  been  taken  prisoner ;  that  they  found  Rainsborough  in 
his  bed.  and  that,  upon  nia  beginning  to  struggle  and  to  cry  ont« 
seeing  no  hope  of  carrying  him  awav,  thev  imtnediately  ran  him 
thmugh  with  their  swords ;  that,  when  KaiDsborongh's  soldiers  fonod 
their  general  dead  upon  the  ground  without  any  ^jdy  in  view,  thejr 
thought  the  devil  had  been  tberv .  and  thut  the  "  gallant  |»arty^  (for 
so  the  royalisr  historian  styles  the  assassins)  got  ULfe  home  witboat 
the  leaat  damage.  The  virtim  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge  of  marilime  affairs  and  his  services  at  sea  as  by  bitt 
military  ability  and  services  on  shore.  **  There  was  not  au  officer  ia 
the  army,"  savR  Clarendon,  "  whom  Cromwell  would  not  at  wUUnglw 
have  lost  as  tfiU  nan." 
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House,  wlierein  the  ofiScen,  after  reciting  their 
late  remonstrance  and  justifying  the  heads  of  it, 
said,  that  to  their  great  grief  they  found  that, 
instead  of  a  reasonable  answer,  they  were  put  off 
from  day  to  day;  that  they  could  see,  in  the 
majority  of  those  trusted  with  the  great  afiairs  of 
the  kingdom,  nothing  less  than  a  treacherous  or 
corrupt  neglect  of,  and  apostasy  from,  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  them;  that,  this  parliament  being 
sole  judges  of  their  own  performance  or  breach  of 
trust,  they  (the  officers)  held  themselves  neces- 
sitated to,  and  justified  in,  an  appeal  from  the 
parliament  as  now  constituted  unto  the  extra- 
ordinary judgment  of  God  and  good  people ;  that 
yet,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  appeal,  they  should 
wholly  seek  the  speedy  obtaining  of  a  more  orderly 
and  equal  judicature  in  a  just  representative,  endea- 
vouring to  preserve  so  much  of  the  present  parlia- 
mentary authority  as  might  be  safe  or  useful  till  a 
purer  constitution  could  be  introduced ;  that  they 
should  rejoide  if  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  become  sensible  of  the  destruc- 
tlTeness  of  their  late  ways,  and  exclude  all  such 
corrupt  and  apostatized  members  as  had  obstructed 
justice,  safety,  and  public  interest ;  desiring,  how- 
ever, that  so  many  of  them  as  God  had  kept  up- 
right would,  by  protests  or  otherwise,  acquit 
themselves  of  guilt,  promising  to  own  such  as 
should  so  do  as  having  the  chief  trust  of  the  king- 
dom remaining  in  them,  &c.  But  the  last  clause 
of  all  was  the  most  effective,  for  it  told  the  House 
that,  for  all  these  ends,  they  were  drawing  up  with 
the  army  to  London,  there  to  follow  Providence  as 
God  should  clear  their  way.* 

The  Presbyterian  majority  mustered  courage  to 
fall  with  some  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this 
unequivocal  declaration,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army,  they,  on  the  following  day,  the 
1st'  of  December,  twice  read  over  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  detailing  all  his  majesty's  conces- 
sions in  the  treaty  at  Newport,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Hollis,t  Pierpoint,  and  the  Lord  Wen- 
man,  three  of  the  commissioners  who  had  come 
last  to  town,  for  thdr  great  pains  and  care  in 
managing  that  good  treaty;  Hollis  then  moved 
that  the  king's  answer  should  be  declared  satis- 
factory and  sufficient ;  but  this  vital  question  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day.  Before  they  rose  they 
ordered  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Fairfax 
to  acquaint  him  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
Honse  that  he  should  not  bring  the  army  nearer  to 
London.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  king's  answer  was  resumed,  and  while 
they  were  in  a  long  and  high  debate,  Fairfax  and 

*  This  dfclaTmtion  Is  signed  by  ^ushworth*  **  bv  the  Anpulntment 
of  bis  Exwlleocy  tba  Lord  Fairfiix,  lold  general,  and  his  ffeneral 
eoanctl  of  olTlcerB  held  at  Windsor."  It  was  followed  on  the  morrow 
by  a  letter  from  Fairfiuc  to  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council  n( 
hoodent,  tellioKtham  of  the  immediate  advaaoo  of  the  army  towards 
llie  city,  and  referrinx  them  for  the  reasons  thereof  to  their  late  re- 
ttaastrwice  and  declaration.  The  general  assured  the  ciTil  authorities 
that  they  ven  for  ttvm  the  least  plunder  or  wrong  to  any,  and  that. 
fbr  tba  better  prevention  of  any  disorder,  they  desired  40,000^  should 
be  paid  to  tbcra  forthwith,  and  then  tbey  would  quarter  in  the  void 
and  great  bouses  in  and  about  the  cttv. — ffhUehat. 

t  Holli*  and  the  test  of  the  expelled  members  had  been  lecalled 
liy  tba  Presbytariaa  mi^oiity. 


his  army  arrived  at  London,  and  took  up  their  ' 
quarters  in  Whitehall,  St.  James's,  the  Mews,  York 
House,  and  other  vacant  houses.  Another  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  and  the  House  did  not  meet  till 
the  4th  of  December.  Then  they  learned — appa- 
rently for  the  first  time — that  the  army  had  the 
person  of  the  king  in  their  hands ;  and  they  voted 
that  the  seizing  of  the  king,  and  carrying  him  pri- 
soner to  Hurst  Castle,  was  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  House.  It  was  on  this  day  that 
Cromwell  arrived  in  London.  The  debate  about 
the  answer  and  treaty  was  stoutly  maintained  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  House  sat  all  that  night. 
Yet  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  they  proceeded  with 
the  same  debate.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and 
fierce  struggle  many  remarkable  speechea  were 
made  on  both  sides.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger 
said  that  a  treaty  had  been  carried  on  for  months, 
and  that,  after  dl,  the  king,  if  he  were  to  he  un- 
derstood even  by  his  own  answers,  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  or  right  of  being  as  great  a 
tyrant  as  before;  and  he  moved  that  the  House 
should  instantly  return  to  its  former  vote  of  non- 
addresses,  cease  all  negotiations,  and  settle  the 
commonwealth  on  another  model.  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  declared  that  "  the  king  was  no  more  to 
be  trusted  than  a  caged  lion  set  at  liberty :"  this 
was  the  conviction  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation  besides ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  case 
should  possibly  have  been  otherwise.  The  Pres- 
byterians, in  the  end,  modified  their  resolution  so  as 
to  make  it  assert,  not  that  the  king's  answers  were 
satisfactory,  but  that  his  concessions  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  parliament  upon  the  treaty  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  this  form  it  was  carried  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  of  the  5th  by  a  majority  of 
140  to  104.  This  done,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Fairfax  and  the  officers  of 
his  army  for  the  continuance  of  a  good  correspond- 
ence and  friendship  between  the  parliament  and 
them.  But  the  mighty  stream  of  revolution  could 
not  now  be  checked, — the  sword  was  all-powerful, 
— the  mace  become  a  bauble.  Twenty  thousand 
brave  and  enthusiastic  men  had  vowed  in  their 
hearts  that  they  would  purge  this  parliament;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  regiment  of  horse 
of  Colonel  Rich  and  the  foot  raiment  of  Colonel 
Pride  surrounded  the  Houses  aud  dismissed  the 
City  train-bands  who  had  kept  guard.  Colonel 
Pride,  from  whose  active  part  in  it  the  operation 
has  been  called  "  Pride's  purge,"  drew  up  divers 
of  his  foot  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  upon  the 
stairs  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House ;  and,  as  the 
members  were  going  into  the  House,  the  colonel 
having  a  paper  of  names  in  his  hand,  and  one  of 
the  door-keeper?,  and  sometimes  Lord  Grey  of 
Qroby  standing  by  him  to  inform  him  who  the 
members  were,  he  seized  upon  such  as  were  down 
on  the  list,  and  sent  them  away  as  prisoners,  some 
to  the  Queen's  Court  and  Court  of  Wards,  and 
some  to  other  places,  by  special  order  from  the 
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general  and  council  of  the  army.  Forty-one 
leading  Presbyterians  were  thus  secured  ;  and 
Pride  continued  his  pui^e  on  the  following  day. 
Not  a  few  of  the  members  fled  into  the  country  or 
hid  themselves  in  the  city ;  so  that,  by  the  8th  of 
December,  all  that  were  left  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  some  fifty  Independents,  who  were 
afterwards  styled  the  Rump. 

On  the  6th,  which  Whitelock  calls  "  a  sad 
and  most  disorderly  day,"  Cromwell  went  into 
the  purged  or  purified  House,  and  received  their 
hearty  thanks  for  his  great  services  to  the  king- 
dom. On  the  8th,  which  was  kept  as  a  solemn 
fast,  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  money  for 
poor  soldiers'  wives  and  widows,  they  adjourned 
till  the  11th.  On  the  Sunday,  Hugh  Peters, 
the  Independent  minister  and  great  advocate 
of  republicanism,  preached  in  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  upon  the  significant  text,  "Bind 
your  king  with  chains,  and  your  nobles  with  fetters 
of  iron ;"  and,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he 
called  King  Charles  the  great  Barabba8,murtherer, 
tyrant,  and  traitor.  Twenty  commoners  of  note, 
four  earls,  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  Charles's  own 
nephew,  were  present  at  this  discourse. 

The  Houses  did  not  sit,  as  they  had  appointed  to 
do,  on  the  1 1th ;  but  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  the 
army  received  on  that  day  a  new  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, styled  "A  new  representative,  or  an 
agreement  of  the  people,"  which  was  said  by  its 
authors  to  be  published  with  the  view  that  any 
man  might  offer  what  he  thought  fit  by  way  of 
alteration  or  addition  to  any  part  of  it.     The  com- 
position was  generally  thought  to  be  Ireton's.     It 
contained  much  the  same  matter  as  the  late  remon- 
strance of  the  army ;  but  it  went  into  more  parti- 
culars about  elections,  and  it  prescribed  that  the 
present  parliament  should  be  wholly  dissolved  by 
April  next,  and  a  new  one  chosen  according  to  the 
new  rules.     It  declared  that  officers  aud  malig- 
nants  should  be  incapable  of  electing  or  being 
elected;  that  the  country  should  be  more  equally 
represented;   and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  consist  in  all  of  300  members.     On  the 
following  day  both  Houses — if  we  can  call  them 
by  that  name — sat,  and  letters  from  Ireland  were 
received,  intimating  that  the  Marquess  of  Ormond 
was  acting  openly  with  the  Papists  and  insurgents, 
whose  main  design  was  to  seize  upon  Dublin.     In 
the  Commons  the  Independents,  who  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  annulled  the  vote  for  revoking  the 
order  of  disabling  the  eleven  Presbyterian  members, 
and  for  re-admitting  them  into  the  House ;  and 
they  likewise  voted  tiiat  the  House,  by  concurring 
with  the  Lords  in  rescinding  the  former  vote  which 
forbade  any  more  addresses  to  the  king,  had  acted 
in  a  manner  highly  dishonourable  to  parliament  and 
destructive  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom.     On  the 
1 3th  they  finished  this  part  of  their  business,  by 
deciding  that  the  old  vote  oif  non-addresses  should 
stand ;  and  that  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
had  been  a  monstrous  error,  a  dishonour,  and  a 
great  p^  to  the  country.    On  the  16th  a  strong 


party  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Harrison,  were  detached  to  Hurst  Castle  with 
orders  to  remove  the  king  to  Windsor  Castle.    It 
was  at  the  dead  of  night  when  Charles  was  startled 
by  the  creaking  of  the  descending  drawbridge  and 
the  tramp  of  horsemen.    Before  dawn  he  sum- 
moned Herbert  to  his  bedside,  and  bade  him  learn 
what  was  the  matter.     Herbert  soon  told  him  that 
it  was  Colonel  Harrison  that  had  arrived.     The 
king,  in  great  trepidation,  bade  Herbert  wait  in 
the  outer  room,  and  went  himself  to  his  devotions, 
being  still  haunted  by  the  dread  of  secret  assassi- 
nation, and  believing  that  his  last  hour  was  now 
come.     He  prayed  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
calling  in  Herbert,  told  him  that  Harrison  was  the 
man  that  had  been  named  to  him  as  designing  to 
assassinate  him.    The  king  added,  "I  trust  in 
God,  who  is  my  helper,  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised ;  t/us  is  a  place  Jit  for  such  a  purpose." 
He  was  completely  unmanned — ^he  shed  tears. 
Herbert  went  to  glean  more  news,  and,  when  he 
returned  this  second  time,  he  told  the  king  that 
Harrison's  commission  was  merely  to  remove  him 
to  Windsor.      Harrison,  the  suspected  assassin, 
still  kept  out  of  sight     On  the  morrow  Charles, 
with  great  alacrity,  "  bade  solitary  Hurst  adieu." 
The  party  of  horse  guarded  him  to  the  entrance  of 
Farnham,  when  another  troop  appeared  drawn  up 
in  good  order.    "  In  the  head  of  it  was  the  captain 
gallantly  mounted  and  armed;  a  velvet  montier 
was  on  his  head,  a  new  biiff  coat  upon  his  back, 
and  a  crimson  silk  scarf  about  his  waist  richly 
fringed ;  who,  as  the  king  passed  by  with  an  easy 
pace,   as  delighted  to  see  men  well  horsed  and 
armed,  gave  the  king  a  bow  with  his  head  i  la 
soldade,  which  his  majesty  requited."*     It  was 
Harrison;  and  Charles,  who  professed  to  have 
some  judgment  in  faces,  declared,  after  a  searching 
gaze,  that  that  man  did  not  look  like  a  murderer. 
That  night,  in  the  house  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
the  king  took  Harrison  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  where  they  con- 
versed for  half  an  hour  or  more.     Charles  reminded 
the  republican  soldier  how  he  had  been  warned 
that  he  had  meant  to  assassinate  him.     Harrison 
replied,  "  that  wh^it  was  reported  of  him  was  not 
true ;  what  he  had  said  he  might  repeat — that  the 
law  was  equally  obliging  to  great  and  small,  aiMl 
that  justice  had  no  respect  to  persons — or  words 
to  tMt  purpose."t     Herbert  tells  lu  that   his 
majesty  fining  these  things  "  affectedly  spoken, 
and  to  no  good  end,  left  off  further  communication 
with  him,  and  went  to  supper,  being  all  the  time 

*  Herbert,  Memoiia. 

t  Clarendoo  layt,  "  la  thb]ouni*T,  Hanimn  obrnviax  Omt  the 
klnti  bait  alwayi  u  appiehcMtoD  tbat  then  wu  a  imipoaa  to  nasdet 
bim,  and  kad  once  let  faU  aome  word*  of  the  odloiuneea  aad  vickad- 
iiKBi  of  such  an  asaasaioation  and  murder,  which  eouM  nerar  be  safe 
to  the  peraon  who  undertook  it ;  be  tnld  li]nt  plainly  that  he  aeenled 
not  to  entertain  any  inch  imagiuatioa  or  apprebeOaion.— thavt  tlie 
parliament  had  too  much  honour  and  Juatice  to  cheri^  ao  tbnl  tea 
intention, — and  aaanred  him  that  wbaleTer  the  pariianeat  reaolved  to 
do  would  be  very  public,  aud  ia  a  way  of  Juatice,  to  which  the  waU 
ilioald  be  witneia,  and  woidd  oerer  endure  a  thought  of  aeeret  -vio- 
lence ;  which  bi>  m^aaty  aoald  not  perauada  himaelf  to  beliewe.  aov 
did  imajtine  tbat  they  duiat  ever  produce  him  in  the  eight  ot  Uw 
people  under  any  form  wbataoera  of  a  public  tiiaL"— SM, 
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very  pleasant."  On  the  22nd  of  December  he 
slept  at  Lord  Newburgh's  house,  or  lodge,  in  the 
royal  park  of  Bagshot,  and  on  the  23rd  he  was 
safely  lodged  in  Windsor  Castle.* 

A.D.  1649. — On  the  same  day  the  Independents, 
calling  themselves  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  thirty-eight  "  to  consider 
of  drawing  up  a  charge  against  the  king,  and  all 
other  delinquents  that  may  be  thought  fit  to  bring  to 
condign  punishment."  A  few  voices  were  raised 
for  the  saving  of  life ;  but  on  the  1st  of  January 
an  ordinance,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  thirty- 
eight,  was  reported  to  the  fragment  of  the  House. 
The  preamble  was  to  this  effect : — "  That  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England, 
and  therein  trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern 
by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not 
otherwise ;  and,  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  office,  being 
obliged  to  use  die  power  committed  to  him  for  the 
good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights  and  liberties;  yet,  never- 
theless, out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect  and  uphold 
in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to 
rule  according  to  his  will,  and  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  people;  yea,  to  take 
away  and  make  void  the  foundations  thereof,  and 
of  all  redress  and  remedy  of  misgovemment, 
which,  by  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  this 
kingdom,  were  reserved,  on  the  people's  behalf, 
in  Ae  right  and  power  of  frequent  and  successive 
parliaments,  or  national  meetings  in  council ;  he, 
the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  accomplishing  of  such 
his  designs,  and  for  the  protecting  of  himself  and 
his  adherents  in  his  and  their  wicked  practices,  to 
the  same  ends  hath  traitorously  and  maliciously 
levied  war  against  the  present  parliament  and  the 
people  therein  represented."t  This  ordinance 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  next  day.  Those 
few  Lords  that  remained  in  the  House  rejected  it 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  then  adjoumed.| 
Forthwith  the  Commons,  with  closed  doors,  came 
to  this  resolution — "  That  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  parliament  assembled,  do  declare  that  the 
people  are,  under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  And  do  also  declare  that  the  Commons 
of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  being  chosen 
by  representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme 
power  in  this  nation.  And  do  also  declare,  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  hath  the  force 
of  a  law ;  and  all  tlie  people  of  this  nation  are  con- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  king  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto."§ 

WhUe  these  things  were  passing  at  Westminster, 
Charles,  confident  in  the  sacred  dignity  of  ma- 
jesty, was  deluding  himself  with  unaccountable 
Ivpes  at  Windsor.  According  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester's journal,  it  was  reported,  on  the  2nd  of 

•  Hrrhett.— RniliwotUi^Whitclock. 

t  Bnbwonb. 

t  happnnUwtthna  veteonlytirelTe,  or  at  the  nuwt  tliir(«en, 

HraS  piCMUt. 

tEwhwoctk. 


January,  "  that  the  king  seems  to  be  as  merry  as 
usual,  and  saith  that  he  fears  none ;  he  makes  the 
business  talked  on,  for  questioning  him,  a  jest ;  and 
he  saith  that  he  hath  yet  three  games  to  play,  the 
least  of  which  gives  him  hope  of  regaining  all" 
And,  under  the  date  of  the  3rd  of  January,  the 
same  nobleman  notes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
John  Temple, — "The  king  yet  takes  no  notice  of 
their  proceedings,  and  gave  order  very  lately  for 
saving  the  seed  of  some  Spanish  melons  which  he 
would  have  set  at  Wimbledon.  He  hath  a  strange 
conceit  of  my  Lord  Ormond's  working  for  him  in 
Ireland ;  he  hangs  still  upon  that  twig."* 

But  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  storm  rolled  on- 
ward with  increasing  rapidity.  On  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary the  ordinance  for  trial  of  the  king  was  brought 
in,  and  the  same  day  engrossed  and  passed.  By 
this  ordinance  the  Independents  erected  what  they 
styled  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  trying  the  king, 
and  proceeding  to  sentence  against  him ;  to  consist 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  commissioners,  of 
whom  any  twenty  were  to  form  a  quorum.  Among 
the  commissioners  were  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Waller,  Skippon,  Harrison,  Whalley,  Pride,  Ewer, 
Tomlinson,'— in  all,  three  generals  and  thirty-four 
colonels  of  the  army ;  the  lords  Monson,  Grey  of 
Groby,  and  Lisle ;  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Rump;  Wilson,  Fowkes,  Pennington,  and  An- 
drewes,  aldermen  of  the  city ;  Bradahaw,  Thorpe, 
and  Nicholas,  seijeants-at-law ;  twenty-two  knights 
and  baronets ;  various  citizens  of  London,  and  some 
few  country  gentlemen.  But,  of  all  this  number, 
there  never  met  at  onetime  more  than  eighty.  On 
the  8th  of  January  fifty-three  assembled  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  headed  by  Fairfax,  who  never 
appeared  after  that  day,  and  ordered  that,  on  the 
morrow,  a  herald  shoidd  proclaim,  and  invite  the 
people  to  bring  in  what  matter  of  fact  they  had 
against  Charles  Stuart.  And,  on  the  morrow, 
Setjeant  Dendy,  who  attended  the  commissioners, 
rode,  according  to  their  order,  into  Westminster 
Hall,  with  the  mace  on  his  shoulder,  attended  by 
some  officers  of  the  army  and  six  trumpeters  on 
horseback,  guards  both  of  horse  and  foot  being 
drawn  out  in  Palace-yard.  The  trumpets  sounded 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  the  drums  beat  in  the 
yard,  and  then  proclamation  was  made  that  the 
commissioners  for  trial  of  the  king  would  sit  again 
on  the  morrow,  and  that  all  those  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  against  the  king  might  then  be  heard. 
And  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
sitting,  the  like  proclamation  was  made  at  the  old 
Exchange,  and  in  Cheapside.f  On  the  same  day 
(the  9th)  the  residue  of^  the  Commons  voted  that 
ibe  great  seal  in  use  should  be  broken,  and  a  new 
one  forthwith  made,  and  that  this  new  seal  should 
have  on  one  side  the  inscription,  "  The  Great  Seal 
of  England ;"  and  on  the  other,  "  In  the  First 
Year  of  Freedom,  by  Grod's  Blessing  restored, 
1648."!    The  commissioners  for  the  trial  chose 

•  Sfdnev  Papers.  t  Wliitelock. 

t  Itwonld  be  ISO,  New  Style.— Whitelock  aayt,  "Thitwaa'for 
the  OMwt  part  the  fiuicjr  of  Mr,  Henrj  Hartio,  a  noted  member  of 
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A.  The  Kine. 

B.  The  Lord  Pteiident  Bradshav. 

S:  w5uam''^y.  I  Bradahaw'.  A..i.U»t^ 
E.  Andrew  BroughtOD.|j,^^^„,^^^(,^^ 


Fniin  a  Print  in  Nalaon'i  Report  of  tbe  Trial,  1684. 

0.  Oliver  Cromwell.  )  The  Arrna  of  the  Commonwealth  otei 
H.  Henry  Marten.    }     them. 

1.  Culie.  ) 

K.  Doriilaus,  (Cuuoaellora  for  tbe  Commonwealth. 
L.  Ailtc,         i 


F.  John  Phelpi, 

The  deicription  of  the  original  plate  enda  with  tlieie  worda :—  "  The  pageant  of  thia  mocli  tribunal  i<  tfau  repteaeoted  to  your  Tiew  bjr  aa 

eyeand-ear  witneit  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there." 


Serjeant  Bradshaw  to  be  tlieir  president,  Mr. 
Steel  to  be  attorney-general,  Mr.  Coke  to  be 
lolicitor-general,  and  Ur.  Dorislaue  and  Mr.  Aake 
to  act  88  counsel  with  them  in  drawing  up  and 
managing  the  charges  against  the  prieoner.  All 
preliminaries  being  arranged,  Charles,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  was  brought  up  from  Windsor  to 
St.  James's,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  put 
upon  his  trial. 

the  House  of  Commons,  more  parliralnrly  the  inscriptions."  The 
hypocritical  speeches  attributed  to  CiomweU|  on  this  occasion  test 
on  very  indifieient  autboiily. 


The  place  appointed  for  the  trial  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.  That  vast 
and  antique  hall  was  divided  by  strong  barriers 
placed  across  it.  The  gothic  portal  was  opened 
to  the  people,  who  assembled  in  immense  crowds. 
Everywhere,  within  the  hall  and  around  it,  were 
soldiers  under  arms — every  avenue  of  approach 
was  guarded.  The  king  was  brought  in  a  sedan- 
chair  to  the  bar,  where  a  chair,  covered  with  velvet, 
was  prepared  for  him.  He  looked  sternly  upon 
the  court  and  upon  the  people  in  the  galleriea  on 
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each  side  of  him,  and  sat  down  without  moving 
his  hat.  His  judges  returned  his  severe  glances, 
and  also  kept  on  their  hats.  Upon  a  calling  of 
the  names  sixty  of  the  commissioners  answered. 
Bradshaw,  as  president,  in  a  short  speech  ac- 
quainted the  prisoner  with  the  cause  of  his  being 
brought  thither : — "  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  Eng- 
land :  The  Commons  of  England  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  calamities  that  have  been  brought 
upon  this  nation,  which  are  fixed  upon  you  as  the 
principal  author  of  them,  have  resolved  to  make 
inquisition  for  blood ;  and,  according  to  that  debt 
and  duty  they  owe  to  justice,  to  God,  the  king- 
dom, and  themselves,  titsj  have  resolved  to  bring 
you  to  trial  and  judgment,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  constituted  this  high  court  of  justice  before 
which  you  are  brought."  Then  Coke,  as  solicitor 
for  the  Commonwealth,  stood  up  to  speak;  but 
Charles  held  up  his  cane,  touched  him  two  or 
three  times  on  the  shoulder  with  it,  and  cried 
"Hold!  hold!"  In  so  doing  the  gold  head 
dropped  from  his  cane.*  Nevertheless  firadshaw 
ordered  Coke  to  go  on,  who  then  said,  "  My  Lord, 
I  am  come  to  charge  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, with  treason  and  high  misdemeanors:  I 
desire  the  said  charge  may  be  read."  Coke  then 
delivered  the  charge  in  writing  to  the  clerk,  who 
began  to  read  it.  Charles  again  cried  "  Hold !" 
but,  at  the  order  of  the  president,'  the  clerk  went 
on,  and  the  prisoner  sat  down,  "  looking  sometimes 
on  the  high  court,  sometimes  up  to  the  galleries ; 
and  having  risen  again,  and  turned  about  to  behold 
the  guards  and  spectators,  sat  down  again,  looking 
very  sternly,  and  with  a  countenance  not  at  all 
moved,  till  these  words — namely,  "  Charles  Stuart 
to  be  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,"  &c.,  were  read ;  "  at  which 
be  laughed,  as  he  sat,  in  the  face  of  the  court." 
When  the  long  chaj^e  was  finished,  taxing  the  king 
with  the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  with  the  death  of 
thousands  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation,  with 
divisions  within  the  land,  invasions  from  foreign 
parts,  the  waste  of  the  public  treasury,  the  decay 
of  trade,  the  spoUation  and  desolation  of  great  parts 
of  the  country,  the  continued  commissions  to 
the  prince  and  other  rebels,  to  the  Marquess  of 
Ormond,  the  Irish  papists,  &c.,  Bradshaw,  the 
lord-president,  told  him  that  the  court  expected 
his  answer.  Charles  replied  with  great  dignity 
and  cleamess.f  He  demanded  by  what  lawful 
authority  he  was  brought  thither.     "I  was  not 


*  Tliis  little  aecideDl  was  deemed  Tery  ominoas  aod  of  great  im- 
foiteoea.  Tbe  lonl  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  doee  not  mention  the 
kiiu's  tMppinf  Coke  on  the  iihoulder,  layt,  "  He  conleued  himielf 
to  tne  Bleuop  of  London,  that  attended  him.  one  aclion  chocked  him 
Ter^  ntteh;  for  whilst  he  mat  leaning  in  the  conrt  apon  liis  stalT, 
which  had  an  head  of  gold,  the  head  brokr  off  on  a  Budden  ;  he  took 
it  np.  bat  aeemed  tnicuncemed ;  jet  tutd  the  bishop,  it  really  made 
a  great  inpreasion  upon  him ;  and  to  this  hour,  soya  he,  I  know  not 
foaaiblT  how  it  should  come.  'Twas  an  accident,  i  confess,  1  myself 
have  often  tbonxht  on,  and  cannot  imagine  how  ilrjimc  about,  unlrsa 
Hugb  Peters  (who  was  truly  and  really  his  gaoler,  fur  at  St.  James's 
nohady  went  to  him  but  by  Peters*  leave)  had  antflcinily  tampered 
upon  his  staiT;  bat  soch  conjectures  sre  of  nu  use," 

t  The  king  had  a  natural  impediment  in  his  speech,  but  it  appears 
that  et  this  exciting,  awfnr  moment  his  stammering  left  Mm.  War- 
wick aays,  "  Hie  king's  deportment  was  very  majeatic  and  steady  ; 
and.  Ibongh  Us  teague  usually  hesitated,  yet  It  was  very  btt  at  this 
tijDe, focbe «aa  Darer  dlacompoaed in  mind," 


long  ago,"  said  he,  "  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  how  I 
came  there  is  a  longer  story  than  is  fit  at  this 
time  for  me  to  speak  of;  but  there  I  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  both  houses  of  parliament  with  as 
much  public  faith  as  is  possible  to  be  had  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  I  treated  there  with  a  num- 
ber of  honourable  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  treated 
honestly  and  uprightly.  I  cannot  say  but  they 
did  very  nobly  witli  me.  We  were  upon  a  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  Now,  I  would  know  by 
what  authority,  I  mean  lawful, — for  there  are  many 
unlawful  authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and 
robbers  by  the  highways, — ^but  I  would  know  by 
what  authority  I  was  brought  firom  thence,  and 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Remember  I  am 
your  lawful  king.  Let  me  know  by  what  lawful 
authority  I  am  seated  here, — resolve  me  that,  and 
you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  Bradshaw  told 
him  that  he  might  have  observed  he  was  there  by 
the.  authority  of  the  people  of  England,  whose 
elected  king  he  was.  "  England,"  cried  Charles, 
"  was  never  an  elective.kingdom,  but  an  hereditary 
kingdom  for  near  these  thousand  years.  I  stand 
more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people  than  any  here 
that  come  to  be  my  {)retended  judges."  "  Sir," 
said  Bradshaw,  "  how  well  you  have  managed 
your  trust  is  known.  If  you  acknowledge  not  the 
authority  of  the  court  they  must  proceed."  "  Here 
is  a  gentleman,"  said  Charles,'  pointing  to  Colonel 
Cobbet,  "  ask  him  if  he  did  not  bring  me  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  force.  I  do  not  come  here  as 
submitting  to  this  court.  I  see  no  House  of  Lords 
here  Uiat  may  constitute  a  parUament;  and  the 
king,  too,  must  be  in  .and  part  of  a  parliament." 
"  if  it  does  not  satisfy  you,"  exclaimed  Bradshaw, 
"we  are  satisfied  with  ow  authority,  which  we 
have  from  -God  and  the  people.  The  court 
expects  you  to  answer ;  their  purpose  is  to 
adjourn  to  Monday  next."  He  then  commanded 
the  guard  to  take  him  away,  upon  which  Charles 
replied,  "Well,  Sir."  And  as  he  went  away 
facing  the  court,  he  added,  pointing  to  the  sword, 
"  I  do  not  fear  that"  Some  of  the  people  cried 
"  God  save  the  king !"  others  shouted  "  Justice ! 
justice  !"  •  He  was  remanded  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  house,  and  thence  to  St.  James's ;  and 
the  high  court  adjourned,  and  kept  a  fast  together 
at  Whitehall,  where  they  heard  much  praying  and 
preaching. 

On  Monday  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  after- 
noon, Charles  was  led  back  to  Westminster  Hall. 
As  soon  as  he  was  at  the  bar,  Coke  rose  and  said, 
"  I  did  at  the  last  court  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treason  and  other  crimes  against  the  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England.  Instead  of 
answering,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this 
high  court     I  move,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 

■  On  this  day,  Whitelock  says,  "There  were  strict  guards,  many 
soldiers,  aud  a  great  press  of  people  at  the  trinl  of  the  kiug.  'The 
House  sale  only  to  adjourD.  Some  who  sate  on  the  scuflbld  about 
the  court  at  the  tiLiI  (particularly  the  Lady  Fairfax. the  lord-general's 
wife)  did  not  forbear  to  eaclalm  aloud  against  the  proceediup  of  the 
high  court,  and  the  InTetrrata  usage  of  the  king  by  his  subjects,  inso- 
much that  tlie  court  was  intermpted,  and  the  soldiers  and  olflcers  of 
the  court  bad  much  to  do  to  quiet  the  ladies  and  others." 
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England,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  directed  to 
make  a  positive  answer  by  way  of  confession  or 
negation;  and  that  if  he  refuse  so  to  do,  the 
charge  be  taken  vro  confesso,  and  the  court  pro- 
ceed  to   justice. '      Then    Bradshaw    told    the 
prisoner  that  the  court  bad  taken  into  consideration 
what  he  had  said  as  to  its  incompetency ;  that  they 
were  fiilly  satisfied  with  their  own  authority,  and 
did  'taow  expect  that  he  should  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty.     Charles  repeated  that  he  still  questioned 
the  legality  of  thia  court ;  that  a  king  could  not 
be  tried  by  any  jurisdiction  upon  earth ;  but  that 
it  was  not  for  himself  alone  that  he  resisted,  but 
for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  which 
was  dearer  to  him  than  to  his  judges.    He  was 
going  on  in  this  strain,  talking  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates  of  his  people,  when  Bradshaw  in« 
terrupted  him  by  telling  him  that  he,  as  a  prisoner, 
and  charged  as  a  high  delinquent,  could  not  be 
suffered  any  longer  to  enter  into  argument  and 
dispute  concerning  that  court's  authority.   Charles 
replied,  that,  though  he  knew  not  the  forms  of 
law,  he  knew  law  and  reason ;  that  he  knew  as 
much  law  as  any  gentleman  in  England,  and  was 
therefore  pleading  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
more  than  his  judges  were  doing.     He  again  went 
on  to  deny  ^the  legality  of  the  coiurt,  and  Brad- 
shaw again  interrupted  him;   and  thia  was  re- 
peated many  times.    At  last  the  president  ordered 
the  seijeant-at-arma  to  remove  the  jprisoner  from 
the  bar.    "  Well,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  re- 
member that  the  king  is  not  suffered  to  give  in 
his  reasons  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  his 
subjects."      "  Sir,"   replied  Bradshaw,  "  how 
great  a  friend  you  have  been  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  England  and  the 
world  judge."    Charles,  exclaiming,  •'  Well,  Sir," 
was  guarded  forth  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house. 
The  court  then  adjourned  to  the  Painted  Chamber, 
on  Tuesday  at  twelve  o'  clock .  At  the  appointed  time 
sixty-three  commissioners  met  in  close  conference 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there  resolved  that 
Bradshaw   should  acquaint  the  king  that  if  he 
continued  contumacious  he  must  expect  no  further 
time ;  but  if  he  submitted  to  answer,  and  demanded 
a  copy  of  the  charge,  Bradshaw  was  to  grant  it, 
desiring  him  to  give  in  his  reply  by  one  o'clock  ia 
the  next  afternoon.     This  done,   the  court  ad- 
journed to  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  king  was 
brought  in  with  the  accustomed  guard.     Coke 
again  craved  judgment     "  My  Lord  President," 
said  he,  "  this  is  now  the  third  time  that  this 
prisoner  hath  been  brought  to  the  bar.     I  ex- 
hibited against  him  a  charge  of  the  highest  treason 
ever  wrought  on  the  theatre  of  England.     My 
lord,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this  court. 
I  might  press  your  lordship,  that  when  a  prisoner 
is  contumacious,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land 
it  shall  be  taken  pro  confesso  against  him.    The 
House  of  Commons,  the  supreme  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  have  declared  that  it 
is  notorious  the  charge  is  true,  as  it  is  in  truth  as 
clear  asciystal  and  as  the  sun  that  slmies  at  noon- 


day ;  which,  however,  if  Uie  court  are  not  satisfied 
in,  I  have,  on  the  people  of  England's  behalf, 
witnesses  to  produce,  and  therefore  I  pray  (and 
yet  it  is  not  so  much  I  as  the  innocent  blood  that 
hath  been  shed,  the  cry  whereof  is  very  great  for 
justice  and  judgment)  that  speedy  judgment  be 
pronounced."    Bradshaw  followed  in  the  same 
strain,  saying,  in  conclusion,  "■  Sir,  you  are  to 
give  your  positive  and  final    answer    in    plain 
English,  whether  [you  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 
these  treasons."     Charles,  after  a  short  pause, 
said, — "  When  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  desire 
to  speak  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England : 
I  was  interrupted.    I  desire  to  know  whc^er  I 
may  speak  freely  or  not?"     Bradshaw  replied, 
that  when  he  had  once  pleaded  he  should  be 
heard  at  .large ;  and  he  invited  him  to  make  the 
best  defence  he  could  against  the  charge.     "  For 
the  charge,"  cried  Charles,  "I   value  it  not  a 
rush ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England 
that  I  stand  for.    I  cannot  acknowledge  a  new 
court  that  I  never  heard  of  before..    I  am  yoor 
king,  bound  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain  the 
old  laws ;  therefore,  untU  I  know  that  all  this  is 
not  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
I  can  put  in  no  particular  answer.     If  yeavwill 
give  me  time  I  will  show  you  my  reasons  why  I 
cannot  doit,  and  " — here  the  president  interrupted 
him;  but  Charles,  as  soon  as  his  voice  ceased, 
continued  his  reasoning;    and   after  several  in- 
terruptions of  this  kind,  Bradshaw  said,  "  Clerk, 
do  your  duty;"  and  the  derk  read: — "Charles 
Stuart,  king  of  England,  you  are  accused  in  be- 
half of  the  Commons  of  England  of  divers  crimes 
and  treasons,  which  charge  hath  been  read  unto 
you;  the   court  now  requires  you  to  give  your 
positive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession  or 
denial  of  the  charge."     Charles  once  more  urged 
that  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  trust  that 
had  been  reposed  in  him;   that  he  could  not 
acknowledge  a  new  court  or  alter  the  fundamental 
laws.     Bradshaw  replied,  "  Sir,  this  is  the  diird 
time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  court 
and  put  an  afiront  upon  it.     How  far  you  have 
preserved  the  liberties  of  the  people  your  actions 
nave  shown.    Truly,  Sir,  men's  intentions  ought 
to  be  known  by  their  actions ;  you  have  written 
your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  this 
kingdom.     But,  Sir,  you  understand  the  pleasure 
of  the  court     Clerk,  record  the  default.     And, 
gentlemen,  you  that  took  charge  of  the  prisoner, 
take  him  back  again."     "  Sir,"  rejoined  Charles, 
"I   will  say  yet  one  word  to  you.    If  it  were 
my  own  particular,  I  would  not  say  any  more 
to  interrupt   you."     "  Sir,"    replied  Bradshaw, 
"  you  have  heard  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and 
you  are,  notwithstanding  you  will  not  understand 
it,  to  find  that  you  are  before  a  court  of  justice." 
And  then  the  king  went  forth  with  his  guards  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  where  he  lay. 

As  early  as  the  17th  of  January,  the  Rump  had 
been  advertised,  by  private  letters  from  Scotland, 
that  the  parliament  there,  nevnne  corUradicente, 
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did  diuent  fitom  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  1.  In  the  toleration  extended  to 
KCtaries.  2.  In  the  trial  of  the  king.  3.  In 
alteration  of  the  form  of  government.  And  upon 
this  day,  Tuesday  the  23rci,  the  Scottiih  commis- 
ttoners,  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  Sir  John  Cheseley, 
wb«  were  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  Charles  and  the  parliament,  and  who  had 
been  diasatisfied  with  the  concessions  as  to  matters 
of  religion  made  by  the  king  at  Newport,  sent  to 
the  speaker  of  the  Rump  their  solemn  protest 
^lainst  all  proceedings  for  bringing  the  king  to 
tnal.  They  prodaimol,  in  the  name  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  they  dissented, 
abrauinated,  and  detested  the  horrid  design  against 
his  majesty's  life;  and  that,  as  they  were  alto- 
gether free  firom  the  guilt  of  the  same,  so  they 
hoped  to  be  free  from  all  the  evils,  miseries,  con- 
iiuions,  and  calamities  that  would  follow  there- 
upon.* 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  January,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days  of  the  trial,  the  court  sat  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  hearing  witnesses,  having  de- 
termined that,  though  the  king  refused  to  plead, 
they  would  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 
ex  abundanti, — in  other  words,  only  '  for  the 
fiirther  satisfaction  of  themselves.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  preparing 
the  sentence,  having  then  determined  that  the 
iuDg's  condemnation  should  extend  to  death.  A 
question  was  agitated  as  to  his  deprivation  and 
deposition  previously  to  bis  execution,  but  it  was 
postponed,  and  the  sentence,  with  a  blank  for  the 
manner  of  death,  was  drawn  up  by  Ireton,  Har- 
ruon,  Harry  Marten,  Saye,  Lisle,  and  Love,  and 
wdered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  the  morrow,  the  2'7th  of  January,  and  the 
seventh  day  of  this  memorable  trial,  the  high 
court  of  justice  sat  for  the  last  time  in  Westminster 
Hall;  and  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  who 
had  hitherto  worn  plain  black,  was  robed  in  scarlet, 
and  most  of  the  commissioners  were  "in  their 
best  habit."  After  the  calling  of  the  court  the 
king  came  in,  as  was  his  wont,  with  his  hat  on ; 
and  as  be  passed  up  the  hall  a  loud  cry  was  heard 
of  "  Justice ! — ^justice !  Execution ! — execution '." 
"This,"  says  Whitelock,  "was  made  by  some 
soldiers,  and  others  of  the  rabble."  The  fact  was, 
the  soldiiers,  as  had  happened  before,  had  begun  to 
distrust  the  good  faith  or  determination  of  their 
leaders,  and  to  fancy  darkly  that,  as  six  days  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  judgment,  the  king 
would  be  allowed  to  escape.  One  of  the  soldiers 
open  guard,  moved  by  a  better  feeling,  said,  "  God 
bless  you.  Sir!"  Charles  thanked  him;  but  his 
officer  struck  the  poor  man  with  his  cane.  "  Me- 
thinks,"  said  Charles,  "  the  punishment  exceeds 
the  ofieoce."  Bradshaw's  scarlet  robe  and  the 
solemn  aspect  of  the  whole  court  convinced  the 
king  that  this  would  be  his  last  appearance  on  that 
stage.  The  natural  love  of  life  seems  to  have 
shaken  his  firmness  and  constancy,  and  as  soon  as 
•  WUMock^Kadnrartb, 
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he  was  at  the  bar  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  heard. 
Bradshaw  told  him  that  he  should  be  heard  in 
his  turn,  but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first. 
Charles  returned  still  more  eagerly  to  his  prayer 
ibr  a  first  hearing,  urging  repeatedly  that  hasty 
judgment  was  not  so  soon  recalled.    Bradshaw 
repeated  that  he  should  be  heard  before  judg- 
ment was  given,  and  then  remarked  how  he  had 
refused  to  make  answer  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
Here  a  female  voice  cried  aloud,  "  No,  not  half 
the  people."    The  voice  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  Lady  Fairfax,  the  Presbyterian  wife  of  the 
lord  general,  who  still  kept  aloof,  doing  nothing ; 
but  it  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  president  con- 
tinued his  speech,  which  ended  in  assuring  the  - 
king  that,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  defence  of 
himself  concerning  the  matter  charged,  the  court 
would  hear  him.     Charles  then  said,  "  I  must 
tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day  all  things  have  been 
taken  away  from  me,  but  that  I  call  more  dear  to  - 
me  than  my  life,  which  is  my  conscience  and 
honour ;  and  if  I  had  a  respect  to  my  life  more 
than  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  certainly  I  should  have  made  a 
particular  defence;  for  by  that,  at  leastwise,  I 
might  have  delayed  an  ugly  sentence,  which  I 
perceive  will  pass  upon  me. ...  I  conceive  that 
an  hasty  sentence  once  passed  may  sooner  be 
repented  of  than  recalled ;  and  truly  the  desire  I 
have  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  more  than  my  own  particular  ends, 
makes  ne  now  at  least  desire,  before  sentence  be 
given,  that  I  may  be  heard  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber before  the  Lords  and  Commons.     I  am  sure 
what  I   have  to  say  is  well  worth  the  hearing." 
Bradshaw  told  him  that  all  this  was  but  a  further 
declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  sternly  refused  his 
prayer  for  a  hearing  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
which    is    generally,  though   perhaps   very    in- 
correctly, supposed  to  have  related  to  a  proposal 
for  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.    But  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  bench,  John  Downes, 
a  citizen  of  London,  after  8a3ring  repeatedly  to  those 
who  sat  near  him,  "  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Are  we  men?"    rose  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  My  lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my 
consent  to  ^s  sentence.     I  have  reasons  to  offer 
against  it.     I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn  to  hear 
me."     And  the  court  adjourned  in  some  disorder. 
After  half  an  hour's  absence  they  all  returned  to 
their  places,  and  that,  too,  with  a  unanimous  re- 
solution to  send  the  king  to  the  block.    Bradshaw 
cried  out,  **  Serjeant-at-arms,  send  for  your  pri- 
soner;" and  Charles,  who  had  passed  the  time  in 
solemn  conference  with  Bishop  Juxon,  returned  to 
his  seat  at  the  bar.     "  Sir,"   said  Bradshaw, 
addressing  him,  "you  were  pleased  to  make  a 
motion  for  the  propounding  of  somewhat  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  for  the  peace  of  this  king- 
dora.    Sir,  you  did  in  effect  receive  an  an^er 
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before  the  court  adjourned ;  truly.  Sir,  their  with- 
drawing and  adjournment  wa»  pro  forma  tan- 
tum,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  them  that  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  the  thing ;  they  have  considered 
of  what  you  moved,  and  have  considered  of  their 
own  authority.  Sir,  the  return  I  have  to  you  from 
the  court  is  this, — that  they  have  been  too  much 
delayed  by  you  already."  After  some  more  dis- 
course to  the  same  effect,  Bradshaw  was  silent ; 
and  then  the  king,  saying  that  he  did  not  deny  the 
power  they  had,  that  he  knew  they  had  quite 
power  enough,  again  implored  to  be  heard  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Fainted  Chamber. 
Bradshaw  again  refused  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
court,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  bitter 
speech  in  justification  of  their  sentence.  He  told 
the  fallen  king  that  the  law  was  his  superior,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  ruled  according  to  the  law ; 
that  as  the  law  was  his  superior,  so  there  was 
something  that  was  superior  to  the  law,  and  that 
was  the  people  of  England,  the  parent  or  author  of 
the  law ;  that  this  was  not  law  of  yesterday,  but 
the  law  of  old ;  that  there  were  those  things  called 
parliaments — that  the  parliaments  were  wont  to  be 
kept  anciently  twice  in  the  year, — that  afterwards, 
by  several  acts  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor  Ed- 
ward III.,  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  once  a 
year.  "  What  the  intermission  of  parliaments 
hath  been  in  your  time,"  continued  Bradshaw, 
"  is  very  well  known,  and  the  sad  consequences  of 
it;  and  what  in  the  interim  instead  of  these  par- 
liaments hath  been  by  you  with  an  high  and  arbi- 
trary hand  introduced  upon  the  people,  that  like- 
wise hath  been  too  well  known  and  felt  But 
when  Giod,  by  his  providence,  had  so  far  brought 
it  about  that  you  could  no  longer  decline  the  call- 
ing of  a  parliament,  yet  it  will  appear  what  your 
ends  were  against  the  ancient  and  your  native 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, not  serving  your  ends  against  them,  you  were 
pleased  to  dissolve  it  Another  great  necessity  oc- 
casioned the  calling  of  this  parliament ;  and  what 
Your  designs,  and  plots,  and  endeavours  all  along 
have  been,  for  the  crushing  and  confounding  of 
this  parliament,  hath  been  very  notorious  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  truly.  Sir,  in  that  you  did 
strike  at  all ;  for  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  is  the  parliament  uf  England.  Could 
you  but  have  confounded  that,  you  had  at  one 
blow  cut  off  the  neck  of  England :  but  God  hath 
pleased  to  confound  your  design,  to  break  your 
forces,  to  bring  your  person  into  custody,  that  you 
might  be  responsible  to  justice."  After  mention- 
ing cases  and  countries  in  which  the  laws  had 
brought  evil  kings  to  their  doom,  the  Presic|ent 
went  on :  "But  truly,  Sir,  to  you  I  need  not  mtn- 
tion  these  foreign  examples.  If  you  look  but  over 
Tweed,  we  find  enough  in  your  native  kingdom. 
....  Sir,  if  I  should  come  to  what  your  stories 
make  mention  of,  you  know  very  well  you  are  the 
109th  king  of  Scotland :  to  mention  so  many  kings 
as  that  kingdom,  according  to  their  power  and  pri- 
vilege, have  made  bold  to  deal  withal — some  to 


banish,  and  some  to  imprison,  and  some  to  put  to 

death — it  would  be  too  long We  will  be 

bold  to  say,  that  no  kingdom  hath  yielded  more 
plentiful  experience  than  that  your  native  kingdom 
of  Scotland  hath  done  concerning  the  deposition 
and  the  punishment  of  their  transgressing  kings. 
It  is  not  far  to  go  for  an  example:  near  you,  your 
grandmother  set  aside,  and  your  father,  an  infant, 
crowned.  And  the  state  did  it  hexe  in  England : 
here  hath  not  been  a  want  of  some  examples. 
They  have  made  bold  (the  parliament  aad  the 
people  of  England)  to  call  their  kings  to  account. 
There  are  frequent  examples  in  the  Saxons'  time ; 
since  the  Conquest  there  want  not  some  prece- 
dents neither.  King  Edward  II.  nor  King  Richard 
II.  were  dealt  with  so  by  the  parliament,  aa  they 
were  deposed  and  deprived;  and  truly,  Sir,  who- 
ever shall  look  into  their  stories,  shall  not  find  the 
articles  charged  upon  them  to  eome  near  to  that 
height  and  capitalness  of  the  crimes  that  are  laid 
to  your  chaise."  Bradshaw  then  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  contract  and  a  bargain  made  between 
king  and  people, — that  the  bond  was  reciprocal, — 
that  the  sovereign  was  as  much  bound  by  his  c(Hx>- 
nation  oath  as  the  subject  was  bound  in  his  alle- 
giance,— that  if  this  bond  were  once  broken,  fare- 
well sovereignty !  "  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  that 
which  we  are  now  upon,  by  the  commaitd  of  the 
highest  court,  is  to  try  and  judge  you  for  your  great 
offences.  The  charge  hath  called  you  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer.  (Here  the  king  uttered  a  start- 
ling '  Hah!')  Sir,  it  had  been  well  if  any  of  these 
terms  might  justly  have  been  spared."  Bradshaw 
concluded  his  long  speech  by  protesting  that  in 
these  proceedings  ^1  of  them  had  God  before  their 
eyes,  and  by  recommending  the  repentance  of  Kii^ 
David  as  an  example  proper  for  the  king  to  imi- 
tate. Charles  then  said  hurriedly,  "  I  would  de- 
sire only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence — only 
one  word."  Bradshaw  told  him  that  his  time  was 
now  past.  Again  the  king  pressed  that  they  would 
hear  him  a  word— .at  most  a  very  few  words. 
Bradshaw  again  told  him  that  he  had  not  owned 
their  jurisdiction  as  a  court;  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  a  sort  of  people  met  together ;  that  they 
all  knew  what  language  they  received  from  his 
party.  The  king  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
that  and  once  more  begged  to  be  heard:  and 
Bradshaw  once  more  told  him  that  they  had  given 
him  too  much  liberty  already,  aud  that  he  ought  to 
repent  of  his  wick^ness,  and  submit  to  his  sen- 
tence ;  and  then,  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  he 
said, — "  What  sentence  the  law  affirms  to  a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy 
to  the  country,  that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear. 
Make  silence !  Clerk,  read  the  sentence  !"  Then 
the  clerk  read  the  sentence,  which,  after  re- 
citing the  authority  of  the  court,  the  charge  exhi- 
bited, and  the  king's  refusal  to  plead  or  admit  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  went  on  to  state  that  the  com- 
missioners, after  examining  witnesses  upon  oath, 
were  in  conscience  satisfied  that  the  said  Charles 
Stuart  was  guilty  of  levying  war  t^inst  the  par- 
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liament  and  people,  and  was,  in  the  general  course 
of  his  government,  counsels,  and  practices,  guilty 
of  the  bloody  wars,  murders,  rapines,  turnings, 
spoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mischiefs,  the 
nation  had  undei^ne ;  and  ended  thus :  "  For  all 
which  treasons  and  crimes  this  court  doth  adjudge 
that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of 
this  nation,  shall  he  put  to  death  by  seyering  his 
head  from  his  body."  Charles  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  said,  "  Will  you  hear  me  a  word, 
Sir  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw,  "  you  are  not 
to  be  heard  after  sentence."  Charles,  greatly 
agitated,  said,  inquiringly,  "No,  Sir?"  "No, 
Sir,  by  yotir  favour,"  rejomed  the  inflexible  presi- 
dent ;  "  Guards,  withdraw  your  prisoner."  Still 
struggling  to  be  heard,  Charles  said,  coniiisedly, 
"  I  may  speak  after  the  sentence  by  your  favour. 
Sir.     I  may  speak  after  the  sentence,  ever.    By 

your    favour" "Hold!"    cried    Bradshaw. 

"  The  sentence.  Sir,"  stammered  Charles, "  I  say. 

Sir,  I  do" Again  Bradshaw  stopped  him  with 

his  determined  "  Hold !"  And  then  the  kmg, 
muttering,  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak ;  expect 
what  justice  other  people  will  have,"  gave  up  his 
hopeless  efforts,  and  turned  away  with  his  guard ; 
sod  as  he  went  through  the  hall  there  was  another 
cry  for  justice  and  execution.  "  Here,"  says 
Whitelock,  "  we  may  take  notice  of  the  abject 
baseness  of  some  vulgar  spirits,  who,  seeing  the 
king  in  that  condition,  endeavoured,  in  their  small 
capacity,  further  to  promote  his  misery,  that  they 
might  a  little  curry  favour  with  the  present  powers, 
and  pick  thanks  of  their  then  superiors.  Some 
of  the  very  same  persons  were  afterwards  as  cla- 
morous for  justice  against  those  that  were  the 
king's  judges."  But  it  should  appear  that  these 
vulgar  spirits  were  few  iu  number ;  that  they  con* 
fined  themselves  to  mere  words — the  expression 
of  their  impatience  and  their  still  lingering  doubts 
that  the  court,  after  all,  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  proceed  to  execution ;  and  it  has  been  almost 
positively  proved  that  the  worst  insults  reported 
by  the  royalist  writers,  such  as  spitting  in  the 
long's  face,  throwing  pipes  at  him,  and  the  like, 
were  uothing '  but  inventions.  And  if  Bradshaw 
was  harsh  and  unrelenting, — if  nearly  every  man 
that  sat  on  that  unprecedented  trial  had  strung  his 
nerves  to  do  what  he  considered  essential  to  his 
own  safety  and  the  salvation  of  his  country, — it 
must  still  be  confessed  by  every  impartial  exa- 
miner into  the  circumstances  that  there  was  no 
want  of  decency  or  dignity  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
covrt.  In  fac^  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
his  partisans  and  the  sjrmpathy  felt  for  the  fate  of 
Charles,  that  high  court  of  justice  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  a  solemn  and  imposing  scene ; 
and  from  that  day  down  to  the  day  of  the  savage 
and  brutal  retaliation  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  king's  judges,  and  the  commonwealth 
men  generally,  made  it  their  proudest  boast,  that 
they  had  neither  acted  with  a  timid  hand  nor  with 
a  mean  spirit — that  what  they  had  done  was  not 


done  in  a  comer,  but  openly  in  the  eyes  of  all 
England. 

On  retiring  from  the  court  Charles  felt  that  his 
doom  was  inevitable.  He  had  represented,  and 
his  family  and  friends  still  continued  to  represent, 
that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe ;  that  the  triumph  of  a  people 
over  a  legitimate  sovereign  had  been  the  most  fatal 
of  examples.  But  the  crowned  heads  were  full  of 
cares,  and  projects,  and  hopes,  and  fears  of  their 
own.  France,  the  native  country,  and  then  the 
residence  of  ihe  queen,  who  had  with  her  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  con- 
vulsed by  civil  dissensions;  and  while  Charles 
was  undergoing  trial  for  his  life  in  England,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  prime-minister,  the  everjrthing  in  France,  to 
be  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  and  an  enemy  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  The  great  monarchy  of 
Spain  was  falling  to  ruin  under  the  rule  of  the 
weak  though  amiable  Philip  IV.,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  well  nigh  lost  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  all  his  rich  dominions  in  Italy,  through  the 
insurrections  headed  by  the  tanner  Giuseppe  Alessi, 
the  fisherman  Masaniello,  and  the  armourer  or 
blacksmith  Gennaro  Annese.  Philip,  too,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  matrimony  and  journey  to 
Madrid  had  been  treated  most  insultingly  and  dis- 
honourably by  Charles,  who,  after  affiancing,  had 
rejected  his  sister,*  and  in  other  matters  that  sove- 
reign was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  But  even  if  Philip  had  had  every  good 
feeling  and  intention  towards  the  fallen  Charles — 
and  his  was  not  a  nature  to  cherish  revenge — he  had 
not  the  power  of  changing  or  retarding  his  fate  ; 
and  as  much  maybe  said  of  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
temporary crowned  heads.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  expected  that,  if  merely  in  decency,  these 
kings  and  princes  woidd  have  made  some  effort, 
some  remonstrance — but  not  one  of  them  offered 
so  much  as  an  intercession  in  his  favour.  This 
generous  office  was  reserved  for  a  republican  people, 
who  had  become  rich  and  great  by  casting  off  the 
monarchic  yoke  of  Spain.  As  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  saw  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking,  they  sent  over  ambassadors  to  inter- 
cede for  the  king's  life,  and  to  preserve  friendship 
between  England  and  the  States.  These  ambas- 
sadors failed,  as  we  believe  all  the  ambassadors  of 
Europe  would  have  done;  but  their  coming  was 
memorable  and  highly  honourable.f      Henrietta 

■  The  lofanta  Donna  Hatia.  the  njectedof  Chailea,  was  married 
•ome  ycMa  anerwanit  to  the  KiDft  of  Hnngaryi  who  beeane  emperac 
in  163i,  by  the  ttyln  of  Ferdinaad  111.  In  the  court  of  Vienna  sb* 
continned  lobe  lemariiable  not  only  for  the  tieaulyofheriienon.bat 
for  the  purity  of  her  morals.  She  UTsd  to  aee  Henrietta  Maria,  wlio 
is  geneially  snppoied  to  liaTe  been  a  main  caoH  of  Charlei't  for- 
•aking  her,  driven  a  AiiiliTe  out  of  England ;— ihe  liwd  to  beat  of 
the  fatal  Selde  of  Martton  Hour  and  Naeaby,  but  not  of  Chailea'i 
death  on  the  icatTald— for  the  died  in  rhild-bed  in  1646. 

t  The  Common!  gave  no  aniwer  to  the  Dutch  amhaaiadon  antil 
the  Sth  of  February,  or  six  dayi  after  the  execution.  Then  "they 
thanked  the  Slates  for  their  grave  advice  oonceming  the  king,  and 
let  them  understand  that  the  Commnns  of  England  had  proceeded 
according  to  the  lavs  of  the  land  in  »liat  they  had  done,  and  as  they 
leave  all  other  nations  and  kingdoms  to  move  according  to  their 
rights  and  laws,  so  they  hope  none  will  think  ill,  if  they  act  accotd- 
ing  to  those  of  England,  and  thai  they  shall  be  always  nady  to  show 
Uiemtelves  fttoodt  to  the  United  Fnnrlnees."— ^FMelwIk    It  may  b* 
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Maria  had  long  forgotten  her  duties  as  a  wife 
•with  her  lover  Jermyn,  whom  she  married  soon 
after  the  execution  of  the  king;*  but,  at  the 
awful  prospect  of  the  scaffold  and  the  block,  she 
got  a  tender  and  a  forcible  letter  delivered  to  the 
Speaker  by  means  of  the  French  ambassador,  in 
which  she  prayed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  grant  tier  a  pass  to  come  into  England,  in 
order  that  she  might  use  all  the  credit  and  influ* 
ence  she  had  with  him  to  induce  the  king  to  give 
them  full  satisfaction  in  everything  they  desired ; 
or,  failing  in  that,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
perform  the  duty  she  owed  him,  and  to  be  near 
him  in  his  uttermost  extremity.!  The  House 
would  not  suffer  this  letter  to  be  read;  nor  did 
they  or  Fairfax,  or  the  army,  pay  any  more  respect 
to  a  letter  from  Prince  Charles,  wherein  he|  sent  a 
sort  of  carte  blanche,  signed  and  sealed,  offering 
any  conditions,  provided  only  the  life  of  his  father 
were  spared4 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  received 
his  sentence,  Charles  entreated  the  commissioners, 
through  the  medium,  it  appears,  of  Hugh  Peters, 
the  republican  preacher,  to  allow  him  the  company 
of  Bishop  Juxon ;  and  this  was  readily  granted, 
as  was  also  the  society  of  the  only  children  he  had 
in  England — the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her 
thirteenth,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his 
ninth  year.  On  that  night  Juxon  preached  to  the 
king  in  his  private  lodgings  at  St.  James's ;  and 
on  the  morrow,  being  a  Sunday,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  kept  a  fast  in  the 
chapel  at  Whitehall.  On  Monday,  the  29th  of 
January,  the  House  sat  early,  and,  as  one  of  the 
secluded  members,  as  they  termed  those  who  had 
been  forcibly  expelled  by  Pride  and  his  soldiers, 
ventured  to  present  himself,  they  passed  a  vote 
that  all  such  members  as  had  voted  that  the  king's 
concessions  were  a  ground  of  settling  peace  should 
be  for  ever  disabled  to  sit  in  that  House.  They 
passed  an  act  for  altering  the  style  and  form  of  all 
writs,  grants,  patents,  &c.,  which  henceforward, 
instead  of  bearing  the  style  and  title  and  head  of 
the  king,  were  to  bear  "  Custodes  libertatis  Angliee 
auctoritate  parliamenH,  &c."  The  date  was  to  be 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  no  other :  the  former 
wdrds,  "juratores  pro  domino  regc"  were  to  give 
place  to  '*  juratores  pro  repuhlica;" — the  words 
"  conira  pacem,  dignitatem,  vel  coronam  nosiram," 
were  to  be  changed  simply  into  "  contra  pacem 
publicam,  &c.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  sat,  and 
appointed  the  time  and  place  of  execution.  The 
king's  children  came  from  Sion  House  to  take 
their  last  &rewell  of  their  father.     He  took  the 


donbM,  binrerver,  whathei  tlie  United  Provtuee*  voold  have  inler- 
fored.  if  they  bed  not  been  instigated  by  the  quasi-royal  Hooea  of 
Orange. 

*  Biihop  Bnniet  poeitively  auette  thiit  the  qaera  had  had  a  child 
by  Jermyn  some  time  tieftire  her  husbaiid*i  death ;  and  leTeral  of 
the  Fienoh  memoir-writen  aiiert  more  than  thb. 

t  Clarendon. 

t  Burnet  eaye  that  at  the  oriila  the  Ung'e  fity  wa>  without  api- 
rit ;  and  that  many  of  tlwmselvee.had  told  him  they  could  never  be- 
lieve hit  death  wai  really  intended  tiU  it  «a>  too  late.  ■■  They 
tiiought  all  wKi  a  pageantry  to  atrilctt  temr,  and  to  force  the  king  to 
•uch  oonceuiona  at  uey  had  a  mind  to  extort  fh>m  him." 


princess  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  gave 
her  two  seals  with  diamonds,  and  prayed  for  the 
blessing  o^God  upon  her,  and  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren— and  there  was  a  great  weeping.*  Charles 
had  ever  been  an  indulgent  and  tender  parent. 
According  to  Herbert,  who  was  present,  this 
touching  scene  moved  those  to  pity  that  had 
been  most  hard-hearted  before.  The  last  night  of 
all  was  spent  by  the  king  in  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  where  he  slept  soundly  for  more  than 
four  hours.t  Awakii^  about  two  hours  before  the 
dismal  daybreak  of  .the  30th  of  January,  he 
dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  put  on  an 
extra  shirt  because  the  season  was  so  sharp.  He 
said,  "  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me,  and,  bless  my 
God,  I  am  prepared."  He  then  called  in  Bishop 
Juxon,  who  remained  with  him  an  hour  in  private 
prayer.  About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker,  who 
was  commissioned  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold, 
tapped  softly  at  the  chamber-door,  to  say  they 
were  ready.  Herbert  was  so  unnerved  that  he 
could  scarcely  open  the  door  when  commanded  so 
to  do  by  the  king.  When  Hacker  entered  his 
voice  faltered,  and  he  waa  paler  than  the  king. 
They  went  together  from  St.  James's  through  the 
park  towards  Whitehall,  in  the  front  of  which  the 
scaffold  had  been  erected.  In  the  park  several 
companies  of  foot  were  drawn  up  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  Charles  walked  erect 
and  very  fast,  having  on  the  right  hand  Bishop 
Juxon,  and  on  the  left  Colonel  Tomlinson,  and 
being  followed  by  a  guard  of  halberdiers  and  by 
some  of  his  own  gentlemen  and  servants,  who 
walked  bare-headed.  There  was  no  shouting,  no 
gesticulating,  no  turmoil  of  any  kind :  the  troops, 
men.  and  officers,  the  spectators  of  all  ranks,  were 
silent  as  the  grave,  save  now  and  then  when  a 
prayer  or  a  blessing  escaped  from  some  of  them.| 
At  the  end  of  the  park  Charles  entered  Whitehall, 
and,  passing  through  the  long  gallery,  went  into 
his  own  old  cabinet  chamber.  There  he  was  de- 
layed, for  the  scaffold  was  not  quite  ready:  he 
passed  the  time  in  prayer  with  the  bishop.  He 
refused  to  dine,  having  before  taken  the  sacrament, 
but  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  he  drank  a  glass 
of  claret  wine  and  ate  a  piece  of  brcud,  and  then 
(being  summoned  by  Colonel  Hacker,  who  came 

•  Whltelock. 

fit  wai  inevitable  that  some  of  Charles's  last  thongbti  should  be 
turned  upon  Laud.  According  to  Herbert,  who  had  been  lyiu{  by 
his  bed-side  npon  a  pallet,  "  where  he  took  small  rest."  the  king, 
when  he  awoke,  opened  his  curuins  to  call  him;  "there  being  a 
great  cake  of  wax  set  in  a  silver  basin,  that  tlion,  as  at  all  other  timra. 
burued  all  night,"  By  this  dim  light  Charles  perceived  that  his 
attendant  was  disturbed  in  his  sleep:  but  he  called  him  and  bade 
him  rise,  saying  that  he  had  a  great  work  to  do  that  day.  However, 
he  would  know  whv  be  was  so  troubled  in  his  sleep.  Herbert  renlird 
that  be  had  been  oreaming.  ■*  1  would  know  your  draam,"  miii  the 
kiug.  The  dream  was  this :— He  saw  Archbishop  Laud  niter  that 
sad  room  |  saw  the  king  take  him  askle  and  speak  to  him  with  a 
pensive  countenance;  and  then  saw  the  archbiabop  heave  a  sivh. 
retire,  and  faU  prostrate  on  the  ground.  "  It  is  very  remarkable." 
said  Charles, "  but  he  is  dead :  yet  liod  weconferivd  togetlier  In  Hit, 
'tis  very  likely  (albeit  I  loved  him  well)  1  should  have  said  aoai*- 
thing  to  him  might  have  occasioned  his  sigh." 

t  Sir  Philip  Warwick— and  he  aloue — says,  that  as  Charles  was 
going  throngh  the  park, "  one  of  the  commanders,  thinking  to  dis- 
turb aim,  asked  him  whether  he  were  not  oonaenting  to  his  own 

father's  death.   '  Friend,'  said  the  king,  ■  if  I  had  no  oUier  sin I 

speak  it  with  reverence  to  God's  majesty— I  assuro  tbee.  I  would 
never  ask  him  pardon.' " 
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to  the  chamber-door)  he  went  thence  with  Juxon, 
Ck)lonel  Tomlinson,  Colonel  Hacker,  and  the 
guards,  through  the  Banqueting  House  to  the 
Bcaffold,  which  was  hung  round  with  black, 
and  the  floor  covered  with  black,  and  the  axe 
and  block  laid  in  the  middle  of  it*  Com- 
panies of  foot  and  horse  were  on  every  side  of  the 
scaffold,  aud  vast  multitudes  of  people  had  come 
to  be  spectators.  He  could  hear  many,  both  men 
and  women,  praying  for  him,  "the  soldiers  not 
rebuking  any  of  them ;  by  their  silence  and  de- 
jected faces  seeming  afflicted  rather  than  insult- 
ing." Fixing  his  eye  earnestly  upon  the  block, 
he  asked  Colonel  Hacker  if  there  were  no  place 
higher,  and  he  then  addressed  a  speech  to  the 
gentlemen  upon  the  scaffold.  Perceiving  that 
the  people  could  not  approach  near  enough  to 
hear  him,  he  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
as  an  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  a  good 
Christian,  to  declare  his  innocency  to  those  who 
could  hear  him ;  and  he  called  God  to  witness,  that 
he  never  did  begin  a  war  with  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament;  that  they  began  it  upon  him  by 
claiming  the  militia.  He  said  that  God  would 
clear  him;  that,  being  in  charity  with  all,  he 
would  not  lay  it  upon  the  two  Houses ;  that  he 
hoped  they  were  free  of  this  guilt ;  that  he  believed 
that  ill  instruments  between  them  and  him  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  bloodshed ;  that, 
as  he  found  himself  clear  of  guilt,  so  he  hoped  and 
prayed  God  that  they  might,  too.  Then,  alluding 
to  the  death  of  Strafford,  he  added,  "  Yet,  for  all 
this,  God  forbid  that  I  shoulS  be  so  ill  a  Christian 
as  not  to  say  that  God's  judgments  are  just  upon 

nie I  only  say  this,  that  an  unjust  sentence, 

that  I  suffered  to  take  effect,  is  punished  now,  by 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  me."  He  said,  pointing 
to  Dr.  Juxon, "  There  is  a  good  man  that  will  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  forgiven  all  the  world,  and 


•  Wkllrkek^— Warwick  uyi  thai  *ft«c  Charic*  had  takni  tlia 
taenmeot  h«  wid,  "  N<nr  lal  th*  rogwi  aom«i  I  ban  beariiljr  for- 
given them,  and  am  prepared  for  alt  1  am  to  undergo."  He  adda, 
*•  ll  vaa  a  very  cold  day,  and  they  at  Whitehall  had  prepared  two  or 
(hree  dishea  of  meat  for  him  to  dine  upon ;  but  lie  refuaed  to  eat  any- 
Ihiox;  and  the  biihop  told  me  he  n^aolved  to  touch  nothing  after  the 
aaeroment :  but  the  bltbop  expoatulated  with  him,  and  let  htm 
know  how  long  he  had  tasted;  how  aharp  the  weather  waa;  and 
how  aome  fit  ofCtiating  might  take  him  npon  the  tcaffold  i  which  he 
knew  he  would  be  tronbled  at,  for  ika  interf:retatioa  faia  mntderera 
would  pot  npon  it ;  which  prevailed  with  him  to  eat  half  a  maochet 
of  bread,  and  drink  a  glusfof  wine.  And,  thoa,  prepared,  when  ha 
«raa  called,  he  marched  to  tha  acafibld;  and  a  gentleman  of  my  aa- 
qnainlance,  that  hod  su  placed  himaelf  in  WiiUingford  Houie,  that 
be  could  easily  diacem  all  that  waa  done  npon  the  acafTold,  profeated 
to  me  be  aaw  liim  come  out  of  the  Banqueting  Houae  on  lb«  acaf- 
ibld Willi  the  same  tmconcemednoti  and  motion  that  he  usually  had, 
when  be  entered  it  on  a  masque  nl^ht.  And  another  gentleman, 
whom  ru  name — Dr.  Fairar,  a  physician,  a  man  of  a  pious  heart, 
hot  bncifol  brain  ^far  this  wns  he  that  would  have  liad  the  king  and 
parliament  have  decided  their  buiinesa  by  lot)^tiad  gained  sneh  a 
place  upon  the  atage,  that  he  usurcd  me  that,  a^  he  had  observed 
faim  beune  very  majestic  and  steady,  ao,  when  he  had  laid  dowit 
hi*  neck  upon  the  block,  he  standing  at  some  distance  fWim  him  in  a 
right  line,  he  perceived  his  eye  as  quick  and  lively  as  ever  ba  had 
aaen  it."— Jf«au«rt. 


even  those  in  particular  that  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  my  death.  Who  they  are  Gk>d  knows ; 
I  do  not  desire  to  know;  I  pray  God  forgive 
them."  He  told  them  that  they  would  never  have 
peace,  that  they  would  never  do  right,  that  God 
would  never  prosper  them,  until  uiey  gave  the 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  his  due,  and  the 
people  their  due;  and,  still  fixed  in  his  old  theory 
of  monarchic  government,  he  assured  them  that 
the  people  ought  never  to  have'a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, that  being  a  thing  "  nothing  pertaining 
to  them,  and  that  he  died  the  martyr  of  the  people." 
While  he  was  speaking,  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  scaffold  touched  the  edge  of  the  axe.  "  Hurt 
not  the  axe,"  says  Charles,  "  that  may  hurt  me." 
When  he  had  ended  his  long  speech  with  a  prayer 
to  God  that  the  people  might  take  those  courses 
that  were  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and 
their  own  salvation,  Jtuon  suggested  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  say  something  about  his  affections  in 
religion ;  and  thereupon  Charles  declared  that  he 
died  a  Christian  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  he  found  it  left  by  his 
&ther.  Then,  turning  to  Colonel  Hacker,  he  said, 
"  Take  care  that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain." 
To  a  gentleman  that  approached  the  block  he  said, 
"  Take  heed  of  the  axe,  pray  take  heed  of  the  axe." 
Two  men  in  disguises  and  vizors  stood  by  the 
block.  To  one  of  them  Charles  said,  "  I  shall 
say  but  very  short  prayers,  and  then  thrust  out  my 
hands  for  the  signal."  Then  he  called  to  Dr. 
Juxon  for  his  nightcap,  and,  having  put  it  on,  he 
asked  the  executioner,  "  Does  my  hair  trouble 
you  ?"  and  he  put  up  all  his  hair  under  his  cap 
with  the  help  of  the  headsman  and  the  bishop. 
And  then,  turning  to  the  bishop,  he  said,  "  I  have 
a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  Gkxl  on  my  side." 
"  You  have  now,"  said  Juxon,  "  but  one  stage 
more :  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but 
it  is  a  short  one :  it  will  soon  carry  you  a  very 
great  way :  it  will  carry  yon  from  earth  to  heaven." 
"'I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be,"  was  the 
last  reported  sentence  of  Charles.  "  You  are  ex- 
changed from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown — ^a 
good  exchange,"  was  the  response  of  the  bishop. 
And  now  the  king  took  off  his  cloak,  and  gave  his 
Georye  to  Juxon,  with  the  single  word  "  Hemem- 
ber!"  stooped,  laid  his  neck  across  the  block, 
stretched  out  his  bauds ;  the  executioner  let  fall 
the  axe,  which  severed  the  neck  at  one  blow ;  and 
the  otlier  man  in  the  mask  took  up  the  head,  and 
shouted,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  The 
bloody  deed  was  accompanied  by  "  a  dismal  uni- 
versal groan."* 

•  Whitelook.  — Herbert.  — Warwick.  — Nelson.  — For  Charlea'a 
speech  and  whole  iMbaviaar  on  tha  scaflbUwe  have  followed  White- 
lock. 
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Worn  by  Chkrlet  1.  on  the  Dav  of  the  BxecutloDt  anil  Riven  bv  him  to  Bishop  Jiuou, 
0,  upper  lide;  h,  under  lide ;  c,  upper  tide  niecd,  eiiowiug  ■  porlnit  of  Ilenrielta  horia.    From  the  Oritiral  Ptiol  by  Hollar. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH. 


KM.  1649. — On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution, 
the  Independents  constituting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  act  prohibiting,  under  pain  of 
high  treason,  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  other,  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate 
of  England  or  Ireland,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  copies  of  this  act  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  down  to  the  sheriffs  to  be  proclaimed  in  all 
the  counties.  On  the  same  mournful  day,  Duke 
Hamilton,  who  knew  that  his  life  was  aimed  at, 
escaped  with  the  Lord  Loughborough  out  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives  broke  from  his 
prison  in  London.  The  escapes  of  these  persons 
hastened  the  doom  of  three  of  the  royalists,  for  the 
House  immediately  debated  the  question  of  bring- 
ing some  of  the  chief  delinquents  to  a  speedy  trial, 
appointed  a  committee  to  constitute  a  court,  and 
ordered  the  vacillating  and  unprincipled  Earl  of 
Holland  to  be  removed  to  London.  Hamilton  was 
retaken  the  day  after  his  flight  by  some  troopers, 
who  found  him  knocking  at  an  inn  gate  in  South- 
wark,  and  who  recognised  him  in  spite  of  his 
humble  disgiiise.  On  the  1st  of  February  it  was 
voted  that  Hamilton  and  Holland,  with  Lord 
Goring,  Lord  Capel,  and  Colonel  0«ren,  should  be 
the  "next  persons  to  be  proceeded  against  for 


justice."  The  Lord  Capel,  who  was  eventually 
one  of  the  victims,  escaped  by  a  desperate  attempt 
out  of  the  Tower  over  the  moat,  but  he  was  appre- 
hended two  days  after,  by  two  London  watermen, 
in  a  house  at  Lambeth.  The  preparations  for  the 
trial  of  these  royalists,  the  voting  a  bill  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  fleet,  and  the  receiving  of 
friendly  petitions  from  Surrey  and  Kent,  occupied 
the  first  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  on  the  5th 
of  February  the  Commons  took  up  the  important 
question  of  the  peerage,  and  debated  till  six  o'clock 
at  night  whether  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
continued  a  court  of  judicature  or  a  court  consul- 
tatory  'only.  During  the  debate  the  Lords,  as 
they  had  done  several  times  before,  sent  once  more 
to  propose  a  committee  of  both  Houses  to  act  toge- 
ther in  settling  the  kingdom;  but,  again,  their 
messengers  were  left  in  the  lobby  without  an 
answer  and  without  being  called  in.*  On  the 
6th  of  February  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the 
question  being  put  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  take  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 

*  The  Lords  sent  the  first  time  on  the  1st  uf  Fehriuuy.  Between 
the  1st  snd  the  6tli  it  appears  that  they  sent  sereral  times.  **  expreaa. 
la;  not  the  leasirrHBtmcBtattbe  Commons' 00Btempt."—^%(if/edk. 
—Pari.  Bit. 
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kingdom,  it  iras  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  then,  without  hesitation,  they  passed 
to  the  vote  "  that  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament 
is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  an  act  be  brought  in  to  that  purpose." 
This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44  to  29.* 
Harry  Marten  proposed  that  the  word  "  dangerous" 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  term  "  useless"  alone 
retained ;  or  that  it  should  be  declared  that  the 
Lords  were  useless,  but  not  dangerous.  And  the 
peers  had  so  acted  and  had  fallen  into  such  a  con- 
dition as  almost  to  justify  this  bitter  sarcasm.  On 
the  very  next  day  (the  7th  of  February)  it  was 
voted  **  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
this  House  doth  declare,  that  the  o£5ce  of  a  king 
in  this  nation,  and  the  power  thereof  in  any  single 
person,  is  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous 
to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
abolished."  This  vote  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  proposed  by  Marten,  for  the  taking  down 
of  the  late  king's  statues  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  other  places,  and  for  the  inscribing  on  the 
places  where  they  stood  these  words  : — "  Exit 
Tyrannus,  Rcgum  vltimus.  Anno  Idbertatis  An- 
gliiB  restitutcB  ■prima.  Anno  Dom.  1648,t  Jan.  30." 
Two  acts  in  conformity  with  these  votes  were  soon 
passed ;  and  an  elaborate  declaration  was  published 
in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch,  to  explain 
and  justify  the  late  proceedings  and  the  changing 
of  England  into  a  republic  and  free  state.     Six  of 

*  At  the  nne  liin*  a  eommitlee  wu  appointed  to  draw  np  an  act 
ft>r  making  tbe  eautes  of  the  lat«  roemMra  both  of  the  Houae  of 
Lorda  and  likewiK  of  the  Houne  of  Commona  liable  to  tlie  law  for 
p«ynieni  of  all  debta.  And  U  waa  referred  to  a  committee  to  conaidur 
of  a  waj  to  take  away  all  appaala  to  the  Lorda,  and  to  diacharve  all 
perauna  committed  by  them;  and  how  tktveert  might  be  elected  bW' 
geaet  <ad  kiisMi  to  Mire  <*  tkc  Bmue  </  Oommint. 

f  Oldtlyle. 


the  twelve  judges — Bacon,  Brown,  Bedingfield, 
Creswell,  Trevor,  and  Atkins — refused  to  act ;  but 
the  others — Holies,  Jermyn,  St.  John,  Pheasant, 
Wilde,  and  Yates — agreed  to  hold  their  offices, 
provided  only  that  it  should  be  declared,  by  act  of 
the  Commons,  that  the  fundamental  laws  were  not 
to  be  abolished.  The  new  great  seal  was  confided, 
during  good  behaviour,  to  Whitelock,  Keble  and 
Lisle  being  joined  in  the  commission.  St.  John, 
who,  almost  as  much  as  any  single  man,  had 
helped  to  make  this  memorable  revolution,  became 
chief  justice ;  the  denomination  of  "  King's  Bench" 
being  converted  into  that  of  "  Commons'  Bench." 

For  some  time  the  executive  had  resided  in  the 
committee  of  government  at  Derby  House ;  and 
this,  with  some  very  immaterial  changes,  was  now 
converted  into  the  "  Executive  Council  of  State," 
consisting  of  forty  members,  among  whom  were 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Denbigh,  and 
Mulgrave;  the  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Viscount 
Lisle,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Whitelock,  St. 
John,  Chief  Baron  Wilde,  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Skippon,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Harry  Marten,  Bradshaw,  and 
Ludlow.*  The  president  of  this  council  of  state 
was  Bradshaw,  the  king's  judge;  and  its  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence  was  Bradshaw's 
friend  and  relative,  the  immortal  Milton,  who  em- 
ployed his  genius  in  defending  the  judgment  and 
execution. 

The  church  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  settle, 

*  Th*  other  memben  of  the  Council  of  State  ware— the  Iiorda 
Llale  and  Rolle;  Sir  Gilbert  PickerlnK.  Sir  WtlUam  Matham,  Sir 
William  Armioe,  and  Sir  William  Cooatabie,  baroneti  i  Sir  John 
Danvera  and  Sir  Jamei  Harrington,  koialiti:  Valentine  Walton* 
William  Fourefy.  Robert  Wnllop,  Jolin  Htitchinaon  (the  conacian- 
tioua colonel  aodpivorDor  of  Notimgham),  Antony  Stapeley.  William 
HeTeniagham,  Dennii  Bond.Alexauder  Popham,  John  Jonea,  Alder- 
man Rowland  Wilaon*  Alderman  laaao  Fennington,  ThMnu  Scot, 
CoroeUuf  Holland,  and  Luka  BobiuMD. 
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or  to  give  any  appearance  of  settlement  to,  than  waa 
the  state ;  and  on  this  point  the  Commonwealth- 
men  showed  their  wisdom  by  doing  or  attempting 
veiy  little,  and  their  right  feeling  by  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  toleration.  The  Catholics,  who 
would  have  been  harrowed  out  of  the  land  by  the 
Presbyterians,  were  allowed  more  liberty  than  ever 
they  had  known  before  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  <Aey  were  the  persecutors.  It  sufficed 
to  escape  the  old  penal  code  that  men  did  not 
attack  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  form  and  discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  slightly  modified,  were  retained; 
but  that  fanatic  clergy  was  left  without  any  temporal 
power  whatsoever. 

The  army  remained  under  the  command  of  the 
men  that  had  created  it,  and  made  it  the  best  army 
then  in  the  world;  and  Fairfax,  though  he  had 
abstained  from  committing  himself  upon  the  king's 
trial,  continued  to  be  commander-in-chief.  But 
in  the  navy  an  important  change  was  made  imme- 
diately :  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  removed  from 
the  post  of  high -admiral ;  Blake,  the  double-handed, 
the  sea-hero  of  the  age,  was  appointed,  with  Dean 
and  Popham,  to  command  the  fleet ;  and  a  board 
of  admiralty,  or  committee  for  naval  affairs,  was 
formed,  consisting  only  of  three  members,  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  zealous  and  capable  Vane. 

The  trial  of  Duke  Hamilton  and  the  other  two 
royalists,  whose  blood  the  Independents  thirsted 
after,  was  probably  hastened  by  the  hostile  demon- 
strations ii\  Scotland.  As  early  as  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary it  was  reported  in  London  "  that  the  Scots 
were  talking  big  of  raising  an  army,  in  revenge  of 
the  king's  blood,  and  saying  that  all  would  join 
unanimously  against  the  sectaries  of  England, 
and  ground  themselves  upon  the  breach  of  the 
Covenant."  And  on  the  10th  letters  from  Scot- 
land were  read  in  the  House,  "  of  their  threaten- 
ing revenge  for  the  king's  blood,  and  that  some 
there  had  proclaimed  Prince  Charles  king  of 
Scotland ;  which  was  not  contradicted  by  the 
parliament  nor  kirk."  The  High  Cowrt  of  Justice 
specially  named  by  the  Independents,  who  were 
in  fact  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges,  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  number  of  fifty;  and 
Duke  Hamilton  (in  his  unlucky  English  quality 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Cambridge),  Lord  Goring, 
Lord  Capel,  and  Sir  John  Owen  were  put  to  the 
bar,  ai>d  charged  with  treason  and  other  high 
crimes.  Hamilton  pleaded  that  he  was  of  another 
nation;  that  what  he  had  done  was  as  a  servant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  that  he  was  never 
natiu^lized  Earl  of  Cambridge,  that  he  knew  of; 
and  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  had  articles 
given  him.  The  court  caused  the  act  to  be  read 
ior  the  naturalization  of  his  father,  and  consequently 
of  him,  being  his  heir.*  The  Lord  Goring 
pleaded  not  guilty,    and  was  dismissed  for  the 

•  Bat  It  was  ptored  on  the  tiial  that  the  nnfartunete  Hamllon 
had  heen  called V  *<>•  l**"  ■>>■>('•  v^'  to  dt  in  the  Honie  of  Uida 
at  Eail  of  UanbrUge— that  he  nad  aeled  aa  a  peer  of  England,  ait- 
Unt  in  the  Lode'  Home  and  in  divert  oommlttm,— that,  ai  a  peel 
of  England,  ha  had  taken  the  aattonat  coreoaat,  and  •oUetUMt 
"  Piui*ri4e.*. 


present,  "  behaving  himself  with  great  respect 
to  the  court."  The  Lord  Capel  pleaded  that  h^ 
was  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Lord-General  Fair- 
fax, and  had  conditions  given  him,  and  his  life 
promised  him  at  Colchester;  maintaining  that 
if  all  the  magistrates  in  Christendom  were  com- 
bined together  they  could  not  call  him  in  question. 
Sir  John  Owen  pleaded  quarter.  The  Earl  of 
Holland  was  not  produced  at  first,  his  lady  having 
represented  that  he  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not 
with  safety  be  removed  up  to  London ;  but  a  few 
days  after  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  charged, 
among  other  crimes,  with  being  "an  eminent 
courtier,"  and  a  double  tum-coat.  He  pleaded 
(what  was  notoriously  false)  that  he  had  free  quarter 
given  him  when  he  was  taken  in  his  insane  insur- 
rection at  Kingston.  On  the  6th  of  March  the 
court  pronounced  judgment  against  them  all, — 
"that  their  heads  should  be  severed  from  their 
bodies,  yet  with  relation  to  the  mercy  of  parlia- 
ment" The  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  brother,  and 
the  Countess  of  Holland,  his  wife,  presented  a 
petition  for  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Holland ;  and 
divers  ladies  petitioned  for  Hamilton,  Goring,  and 
the  other  two.  The  House,  after  some  hours* 
debate,  rejected  these  petitions,  and  left  the  pri- 
soners to  the  justice  of  the  court  that  sentenced 
them.  Then  the  ladies  petitioned  the  High  Court 
itself.which  only  granted  a  reprieve  for  two  days.  On 
the  8th  the  condemned  lords  themselves  petitioned 
the  House ;  but  Sir  John  Owen  neglected  or  de- 
spised taking  this  course.  The  petitions  of  Hamilton 
and  Capel  were  unanimously  rejected :  it  was  carried 
by  one  vote  that  the  Lord  Goring  should  be  re- 
prieved, and  "  this  one  vote  was  the  Speaker's,  who 
carried  the  House,  being  equally  divided,  four-and- 
twenty  of  each  part ;  and  he  said  he  did  it  because 
he  had  formerly  received  some  civilities  from  the 
Lord  Goring,  and  his  single  vote  now  saved  his 
life."*  The  House  was  also  equally  divided  upon 
the  question  of  the  Earl  of  Holland's  reprieve ;  but 
here  the  Speaker  gave  his  voice  for  death.  Sir 
John  Owen  was  respited,  and  ultimately  spared. 
On  the  very  next  day  (the  9th  of  March)  Hamil- 
ton, Holland,  and  Capel  were  beheaded  upon  a 
scaffold  in  Palace-yard. 

Although  the  royalists  had  been  greatly  excited 
and  increased  in  number  by  theincidentof  the  king's 
death,  the  heroic  way  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  snd 
by  the  publication  of  theEikon  Basilike  (a  specious 
cheat)  which  was  distributed  under  his  scaffold, 
and  which  went  through  many  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  that  party  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  disturb  the  first  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
ITie  Presbyterians,  who  were  equally  inflamed 
against  the  Independents,  were  equally  quiescent. 
If  the  two  had  united  they  might  possibly  have 
nipped  the  Republic  in  its  bud ;  but  the  hatred 
the  toyalists  bore  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Presbyterians  to  the  royalists,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  which  they  entertained  in  common  towards 
the  triumphant  party.  The  first  attack  that  wm 
•  nutekick. 
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made  upon  the  new  goveranient  was  made  by  a 
part  of  that  army  which  had  raised  them  to  their 
pre-eminence.  "Freeborn  John,"  who  thought 
that  the  revolution  had  not  gone  half  far  enough, 
and  that  the  leadera  of  it  were  betraying  the  cause 
of  the  people,  put  forth  a  vehement  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Ei^land's  New  Change,"  and  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  agitators 
in  the  army.  A  mutiny  broke  out  at  Salisbury 
and  Banbury  ;  but  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  presently 
crushed  it,  and  executed  two  comets  and  two  cor- 
porals. This,  with  the  three  executions  already 
mentioned,  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in 
this  mighty  revolution — ^less  blood  than  ever  was 
'wasted  at  any  similar  convulsion.  Lilbume  was 
shut  up  in  the  Tower ;  and  some  few  leader^  of  a 
■et  of  madmen,  who  were  sighing  after  something 
very  like  the  republic  of  the  illustrious  Trinculo, 
were  committed  to  meaner  prisons.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconstruct  the  law  which  guarded  the 
state ;  but,  in  doing  this,  that  residue  of  the  parlia- 
ment which,  for  brevity,  we  must  call  the  parliament, 
or  House  of  Commons,  entirely  lost  sight,  in  several 
cases,  of  the  principles  of  liberty  they  professed,  and 
took  some  of  the  worst  pages  out  of  the  accursed 
book  of  despotism.  They  made  it  treason  to  affirm 
in  speech  or  writing  that  the  commonwealth  was 
unlawful,  usurped,  or  tyrannical ;  treason  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  parliament ;  treason  to  plot,  or 
conspire,  or  levy  war  either  against  the  common- 
wealth or  the  council  of  state;  treason  for  any,  not 
being  of  the  army,  to  stir  up  mutiny  or  insubor- 
dination therein.  Words  spoken  were  made  capital; 
and  simple  sedition  was  converted  into  high  treason. 
The  press  was  put  into  its  old  shackles,  and  ex- 
treme punishments  declared  against  such  as  printed 
or  put  forth  anything  against  the  commonwealth, 
the  council  of  state,  &c. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  late  king's  eldest  son  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  Charles  the  Second,  in  Scotland 
by  the  parliament,  in  Ireland  by  the  Marquess  of 
Ormond.  Both  countries,  in  taking  up  arms,  had 
invited  him  over ;  but  he  had  no  affection  for  the 
Scots  and  their  covenant,  and  Ireland  offered  but 
Tude  accommodation  for  a  prince  of  such  delicate 
nurture  ;  and  Charles  therefore  left  the  Scots  and 
Irish  to  fight  by  themselves.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  Cromwell,  with  his  son-in-law  Ireton, 
landed  near  Dublin  to  suppress  the  formidable  in- 
sunrection,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore  peace  to  a 
country  which  had  never  been  quiet.  His  army 
did  not  exceed  6000  foot  and  3000  horse  ;  but  it 
was  an  army  of  Iron- sides,  the  best  disciplined 
and  the  best  officered,  and  it  carried  with  it  a  rare 
train  of  artillery.  When  these  men  landed  hardly 
anything  was  left  to  the  Protestants  and  the  par- 
liament except  Dublin  and  Derry :  in  all  the  other 
principal  towns  floated  the  royal  standard;  but, 
now,  town  after  town  was  retaken  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  the  undisciplined  Irish  were  beaten 
wherever  they  presented  themselves  in  the  open 
field.  Drogheda  was  stormed  on  the  1 1th  of  Sep- 
tember, Cromwell  himself  fighting  in  the  breach. 

TOL.  lU. 


In  the  civil  war  in  England  he  and  his  men  had 
ever  been  merciful  to  the  vanquished ;  but  here 
and  everywhere  in  Ireland  little  or  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  papists  or  idolaters.  Wexford  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  underwent  the  same  barbarous 
fate  as  Drogheda :  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  numerous 
other  places  opened  their  g^tes ;  but  the  terrible 
state  of  the  weather,  the  obstinacy  of  the  resist- 
ance, and  the  strength  of  the  place,  obliged  the 
conqueror  to  turn  aside  from  Waterford.  He  put 
garrisons  in  Passage  Fort  and  other  places  that 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  reduction  of 
Munster,  then  moved  to  the  south,  and  put  his 
troops  in  winter-quarters  at  Kinsale,  Cork,  Wex- 
ford, Youghal,  and  Bandon-bridge.  Whilst  the 
army  lay  in  these  quarters  Cromwell  was  not  idle : 
he  visited  all  the  garrisons' that  were  in  his  posses- 
sion in  Munster,  and  ordered  all  affairs  both  mili- 
tary and  civil.  By  the  end  of  January,  1630, 
before  his  soldiers  "  had  breathed  in  their  winter- 
quarters  fully  two  months,"  he  marched  out  of 
Youghal  with  about  3000  men.  This  force  he 
divided  into  two  parties :  one  was  led  by  Ireton 
towards  Carrick ;  Cromwell  led  the  other  over  the 
Blackwater,  towards  Limerick  and  Tipporary.  In 
general,  the  Irish  quailed  before  hini;  where 
diey  resisted  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  Ireton  was 
equally  successful ;  and,  when  they  formed  a  junc- 
tion under  the  walls  of  Kilkenny,  they  laid  siege 
to  that  important  city,  and  reduced  it  in  six  days; 
From  Kilkemiy  the  conquerors  moved  to  Clonmel, 
where,  according  to  Cromwell,  they  found  "the 
stoutest  enemy  that  ever  was  found  by  an  army 
in  Ireland."*  "These  achievements  being  ob- 
tained," says  an  admiring  Protestant  contemporary, 
who,  Uke  the  parliament,  like  the  whole  English 
nation,  saw  nothing  'wrong  in  the  bloodshed  by 
which  they  had  been  attended,  "  and  care  taken 
to  secure  what  they  had  gotten,  the  lord-general 
addresses  himself  to  his  journey  for  England, 
having  been  in  Ireland  about  ten  months, — namely, 
from  the  middle  of  August,  1649,  to  the  next  May 
following,  1650;  a  time  inconsiderable,  respect 
had  to  the  work  done  therein,  which  was  more 
than  ever  could  be  done  in  ten  years  before  by  any 
king  or  queen  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  after  a  long  and  tedious  war  there,  at  last 
drove  out  the  Spaniards  that  came  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rebellious  natives,  but  could  never 
ut-My  extinguish  the  sparks  of  that  rebellion. 
And  not  only  did  the  shortness  of  the  time  render 
the  work  admirable,  but  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself,  it  being  against  amost  obstinately  desperate, 
bloody  enemy, — people  that  had  put  themselves 
out  of  all  hopes  of  favour  or  mercy  by  acting  the 
most  bloody  tragedy  that  ever  hath  been  seen  or 
related,  in  that  their  universal  massacre  of  the 
English,  yet  recent  in  memory."t  There  re- 
mained only  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  some  few 
inconsiderable  garrisons  to  be  reduced  ;  and  this 
business  was  left  to  the  charge  of  Ireton.  Cromwell, 
after  a  boisterous  passage,  arrived  at  Bristol,  where 
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he  was  received  with  a  tbrice-repeated  volley  of 
great  guns  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  From 
Bristol  he  proceeded  post-haste  to  London,  where 
his  presence  was  most  eagerly  looked  for.  "  Draw- 
ing near  Hounslow  Heath,  he  was  met  by  the 
Lord-General  Fairfax,  accompanied  by  many 
members  of  parUament  and  officers  of  the  army, 
with  multitudes  that  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
him  of  whom  fame  had  made  such  a  loud  report. 
Hence,  after  mutual  salutations,  congratulations, 
and  other  testimonies  of  high  respect,  he  proceeds 
on,  and,  passing  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  he  is 
saluted  with  great  guns  and  several  volleys  of  small 
shot  by  Colonel  Barkstead's  regiment,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  highway  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
tinuing thus  their  march  (multitudes  mcreasing  to 
behold  him),  the  Lord  Cromwell  ia  conducted  to 
the  house  called  the  Cock-pit,  near  St.  James's, 
which  had  been  appointed  and  prepared  for  him. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  and  by  many  other  persons  of 
quality,  all  of  them  expressing  their  own  and  the 
nation's  great  obligations  to  him  for  his  eminent 
services  in  Ireland.  After  some  time  of  respite 
and  refreshment'  he  attended  his  charge  in  parlia- 
ment, where  the  Speaker,  in  an  elegant  speech, 
gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  House."* 

The  parliament,  "  who  had  faithful  scouts 
abroad  in  the  world,"  had  been,  and  still  were, 
alarmed  by  secret  combinations  against  them  at 
home  and  open  acts  of  hostility  abroad.  Scilly, 
Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  stood  out  and  infested 
the  seas  with  their  piracy.  Virginia  and  the 
islands  in  the  Garibbee  Sea  revolted  from  them, 
"  being  very  hot  for  monarchy  and  the  Liturgy." 
In  Russia  the  English  merchants  were  insulted 
and  ill-treated  by  the  government;  the  French 
had  fitted  out  ships  which,  under  the  flag  of 
Charles  II.,  made  prize  of  every  English  vessel 
the^  could  master;  in  Portugal  a  hostile  fleet, 
which  Prince  Rupert  had  got  to  sea,  was  protected- 
from  the  fleet  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  in  Hol- 
land, Dorislaus,  the  resident  minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  assassinated  by  six  royalist  ruffians 
in  masks.  "  But,"  says  Ludlow,  "  the  enemy 
which  most  threatened  the  disturbance  of  the 
parliament  was  that  of  Scotland,  where  all  interests 
were  united  in  opposition  to  the  present  authority 
in  England.  They  had  also  many  who  favoured 
their  designs  in  our  nation,  as  well  Presbyterians 
as  Cavaliers ;  the  former  of  these  were  most  bold 
and  active,  upon  presumption  of  more  favour  in 
case  of  ill  success.  The  parliament  being  sensi- 
ble of  these  things,  published  a  declaration,  showing 
that  they  had  no  design  to  impose  upon  the  nation 
of  Scotland  anything  contrary  to  their  inclinations ; 
that  they  would  leave  them  to  choose  what  govern- 
ment they  thought  most  convenient  for  themselves, 
provided  they  would  suffer  the  English  nation  to 
live  under  that  establishment  which  they  had 
chosen ;  but  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  Scots 
were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  domination  and  rule; 

•  Perfect  FdiUcUn. 


and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  compel  ua 
to  submit  to  their  imposition,  they  had  espoused 
the  interests  of  that  family,  which  they  themselves 
had  declared  guilty  of  much  precious  blood,  and 
resolved  to  force  the  same  upon  England." 

But  even  after  proclaiming  Charles,  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  not  prepared  to  admit  him, 
save  upon  conditions  and  the  express  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  kirk.  These  negotiations,  which 
were  carried  on  at  Breda,  occupied  some  time. 
As  Charles's  precursor,  the  Marquess  of  Montrose, 
who  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  headed  or 
directed  the  murderers  of  Dorislaus,  crossed  over 
to  the  Orkneys  in  this  spring  (1650)  with  a  few 
hundred  foreign  soldiers.  From  these  isles,  where 
he  obtained  a  few  recruits,  Montrose  proceeded  to 
the  mainland,  and  disembarked  on  the  shores  of 
Caithness,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Highlands,  and  calling  his  former  followers  to  his 
standard.  But  Montrose  was  a  royalist  such  as 
the  Presbyterian  royalists  could  not  tolerate ;  the 
Committee  of  Estates  were  well  prepared,  and 
Strachan,  their  general,  surprised  the  marquess  just 
as  he  had  advanced  beyond  the  pass  of  Inver- 
carron,  on  the  confines  of  Ross.  After  repulsing 
with  his  old  gallantry  the  first  charge  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, he  saw  his  men  lay  down  their  arms  on 
a  second  charge.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him, 
but  a  friend  generously  remounted  him,  and  he 
fled  from  that  his  last  fight,  leaving  his  cloak  and 
star,  his  sword,  and  the  garter  with  which  he  had 
been  lately  invested  behind  him.  He  swam  across 
a  rapid  river,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and 
got  safe  to  the  house  of  another  friend ;  but  that 
friend  proved  false,  and  basely  betrayed  him  to 
the  Covenanters,  whose  kirk  had  excommunicated 
him,  and  whose  hearts  were  hardened  against  the 
sentiments  of  compassion  or  generosity.  In  the 
mean  disguise  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  bound 
with  ropes  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  insult,  he 
was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  virtue  of 
a  former  attainder,  he  was  hanged  on  a  gallows 
thirty  feet  high.  Such  was  the  wretched  end  of 
Montrose,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.  The  day  of  hi» 
execution  the  Covenanters  kept  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  the  ministers  prayed  exceedingly  for 
the  king's  speedy  coming,  as  one  brought  into  the 
kirk,  and  therefore  unto  God.  And,  in  effect, 
that  godly  prince  Charles  II.  was  coming,  they 
having  concluded  their  bargain  with  him  at  Breda, 
and  he  having  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  to 
recaU  and  disclaim  all  commissions  and  declarations 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  covenant;  to  acknowledge 
their  present  parliament ;  to  swear,  subscribe,  and 
seal  the  national  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Scot- 
land, and  before  his  admission  to  the  exercise  of 
royal  power.  He  landed  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty 
in  June,  about  a  month  after  Montrose  was 
hanged,  being  constrained  to  swallow  the  covenant 
as  best  he  could  ere  he  was  allowed  to  set  fuot  ou 
shore.    Troops  had  been  ahready  raised,  and  the 
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Border  was  in  a  ferment;  and  now  an  army  vaa 
collected  for  the  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  English  parliament  were  de- 
nounced as  regicides  and  traitors.  The  latter, 
therefore,  thought  it  not  prudent  to  he  behind- 
hand with  the  enemy,  nor  stay  till  they  should 
first  invade  England,  but  resolved  rather  to  carry 
the  war  at  once  into  Scotland.  The  command  of 
the  invadrng  army  was  offered  to  Fairfax,  who 
positively  declined  it ;  and  it  was  then  conferred 
upon  Cromwell,  an  act  being  passed  on  the  26th 
of  June  for  repealing  the  ordinance,  whereby  Fair- 
fax was  appomted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  parliament,  and  another  act  passed 
on  the  same  day,  nemine  contradiceTite,  for  con- 
stituting and  appointing  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq. 
to  be  captain-general-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  and  to  be  raised,  by  authority  of  parliament 
within  the  commonwealth  of  England.  By  the 
29th  of  June  Cromwell  had  left  London  and  was 
on  his  march  to  the  Borders.* 

The  army,  having  come  to  a  body  and  quartered 
upon  the  very  edge  of  Scotland,  Cromwell,  upon 
the  22nd  of  July,  drew  them  forth  to  a  rendezvous 
upon  a  hill  within  Berwick  bounds,  whence  they 
had  a  full  view  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Scotland, 
"  a  stage  whereon  they  were  to  act  their  parts  in  the 
ensuing  tragedy."  He  made  a  speech  to  his  men, 
exhorting  them  to  he  faithful  and  courageous ;  and 
then  not  to  doubt  of  a  blessing  from  God,  and  all 
encouragement  from  himself.  The  soldiers  an- 
swered with  a  loud  and  unanimous  shout ;  and  on 
die  morrow,  going  cheerfully  about  their  work, 
they  advanced  into  Scotland  by  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On  that  night  they  quar- 
tered in  the  fields  near  Mordington,  and  there 
Cromwell  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp  that 
none,  on  pain  of  death,  should  offer  violence  or 
injury  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  any  in  Scotland 
not  in  arms ;  and  that  no  soldier  should  presume, 
without  special  licence,  to  straggle  half  a  mile 
from  the  army.  Part  of  this  proclamation  was 
altogether  nnifecessary,  for  there  were  no  goods  of 
any  kind  to  injure  or  plunder;  the  whole  country 
between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  had  been  swept 
as  if  with  a  broom ;  nothing  was  left  that  could 
yield  any  comfort  or  succour  to  the  invaders. 
Cromwell,  who  had  expected  no  better  entertain- 
ment, advanced  to  Dunbar,  where  he  received  pro- 
visions from  English  ships,  sent  thither  on  pur- 
pose. He  then  moved  to  Haddington,  only  seven- 
teen miles  from  Edinburgh,  not  seeing  all  this  while 
the  face  of  an  enemy  in  arms.    But  although  the 

*  W*  h«T«  mentiaiMd  Ui*  unnination  of  Dorialani  in  fh*  pn- 
Cfdiof  jaar.  la  IhU  month  of  June  newi  woi  received  of  the  Til« 
■■fdn  of  aootbtr  ot  tbo  Commoowealih  diplomatiita.  Thii  wu  Mr. 
Aaeam.  who  had  Jut  anirad  at  Madrid  aod  mu  lodging  in  an  Ina. 
Bring  at  diniier  in  the  ino  with  his  iotenret«r,  and  with  oae  footman 
utendimt  Mn,  aix  EafUabmcn — three  dmted  like  merchants  and 
Ihne  like  wldien— liooeked  at  the  door,  and  bring  admitivd,  U- 
9nmt  dmi  mr«  BngUah^  Mr.  AacaiD  row  from  the  table  to  salnte  them. 
Aa  be  aalawd  them,  the  ibremoet  laid  hold  of  hi«  hnir  and  itabbed 
Ma  t  the  iotrrpreter  eDdeavuurvd  tu  eaeapt* ,  but  he  whi  itabbed  also, 
■nd  the;  both  tell  down  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
VcDetian  amiiaaeadof,  hut  lie  denied  them  entnuiee,  and  tlien, 
kaonrkig  the  eiutoms  of  the  oouotry,  they  look  Mncnury  in  the 
BcareM  ebnidij— FMttioci. 


Scots  were  not  seen,  they  were  heard  of,  giving 
out  that  they  would  meet  the  English  at  Gladsmuir. 
But  when  Cromwell  got  there  there  were  no  Scots; 
and  so  he  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  "where  some 
bickering  happened  about  the  possession  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat,  which  the  English  obtained."  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  provocations,  the  Scots 
would  not  forsake  their  trenches,  "  but  lay  upon 
the  catch."* 

"  The  English  array,"  says  Ludlow,  "  drew  up 
wifhin  sight  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Scots  would  not  hazard  all  by  the  decision  of  a 
battle,  hoping  to  tire  us  out  with  frequent  skir- 
mishes and  harassing  our  men,  relying  much  upon 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate  to  our  constitu- 
tions, especially  if  they  should  detain  us  in  the 
field  till  winter.  Their  counsels  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  their  desires,  and  our  army,  through  hard 
duty,  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  grew  very  sickly,  and  diminished  daily,  so 
that  they  were  necessitated  to  draw  off  to  receive 
supplies  from  our  shipping,  which  could  not  come 
nearer  to  them  than  Dunbar,  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh above  twenty  miles.  The  enemy,  observing 
our  army  to  retire,  followed  them  close ;  and 
falling  upon  our  rear-guard  of  horse  in  the  night, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  clear  moon,  beat  them 
up  to  our  rear-guard  of  foot ;  which  alarm  coming 
suddenly  upon  our  men,  put  them  into  some  dis- 
order :  but  a  thick  cloud  interposing  in  that  very  > 
moment,  and  intercepting  the  light  of  the  moon  for 
about  an  hour,  our  army  took  that  opportunity  to 
secure  themselves,  and  arrived  without  any  further 
disturbance  at  Dunbar,  where,  having  shipped 
their  heavy  baggage  and  sick  men,  they  designed 
to  return  mto  England."  But  David  Leslie  and 
the  army  of  the  kirk  had  got  between  Dunbar  and 
Berwick,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
passes,  confident  of  success,  qnd  calculating  on  the 
entire  destmction  of  the  invaders.  And,  indeed, 
the  position  of  the  English  seemed  very  desperate ; 
contrary  winds  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  pro- 
visions at  Dunbar,  and  the  12,000  men,  to  which 
the  force  was  now  reduced,  had  scarcely  a  mouth- 
ful of  victuals,  while  Leslie,  well  provided,  was 
girding  them  in  with  27,000  men.  It  was  Sunday, 
the  31st  of  August,  when  Cromwell  drew  up  in 
the  fields  near  Dunbar :  the  enemy  flanked  him  in 
great  force  on  the  hills  to  the  right ;  he  could  not, 
without  great  disadvantage,  go  up  the  hills  to 
engage  them,  nor  would  they  come  down  to 
engage  him.  Both  parties  stood  to  their  arms, 
watching  each  other;  the  Scots  still  gathering  and 
increasing  upon  all  the  adjacent  hills,  "  like  a 
thick  cloud,  menacing  such  a  shower  to  the 
English  as  would  wash  them  out  of  their  country, 
if  not  out  of  the  world ;  . . .  and  they  boasted  that 
they  had  them  in  a  worse  pound  than  the  king  had 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Cornwall."  But,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  Scots,  urged  on,  it  is  said, 
by  their  impatient  preachers,  who  proved  by 
Scripture  that  their  victory  must  be  sure,  drew 

*  FerfiMt  Polilieian.— Ludlow,  Memoirs. 
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down  part  of  their  anny  and  their  train  of  artillery 
towards  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  then  Cromwell, 
who  had  always  as  much  Scripture  at  command 
as  any  Presbyterian  preacher,  exclaimed  joyously, 
"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands !" 
But  there  was  a  great  dike  or  ditch  between  the 
two  armies,  "  of  great  disadvantage  to  those  who 
should  first  attempt  to  pass  it ;"  and  all  that  day 
was  allowed  to  elapse.  But  at  night  the  English 
marched  as  close  to  the  ditch  as  possibly  they 
could,  each  regiment  having  several  field-pieces 
with  it ;  and,  as  morning  dawned,  Cromwell  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  passes  be- 
tween Dunbar  and  Berwick,  by  which  he  might, 
with  the  more  ease,  attack  the  enemy's  position. 
Accordingly  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  of  horse 
and  two  regiments  of  foot  was  thrown  forward  to 
the  pass.  The  Scots  gallantly  repulsed  the  as- 
sailants ;  but  Cromwell  led  up  his  own  regiment, 
and,  after  a  fierce  dispute,  which  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  and  in  which  the  English  infantry  fought 
desperately  with  their  pikes  and  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  the  important  pass  was  carried. 
The  Scots  now  came  down  and  charged  with  all 
their  horse,  being  most  of  them  lancers,  and  they 
charged  strongly.  Just  at  this  moment  a  thick  mist 
was  dispersed  by  the  risen  sun,  which  now  lighted 
up  that  field  of  blood,  and  fully  revealed  the  two 
armies  to  each  other.  Cromwell  shouted,  "  Now 
let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered." 
And  before  the  sun  was  much  higher  the  army  of 
the  Kirk  was  scattered,  with  the  tremendous  loss  of 
4,000  slain  and  10,000  prisoners.  The  conqueror 
ordered  the  107th  Psalm  to  be  sung  in  the  field, 
and  then  marched  again  to  Edinburgh,  which  threw 
open  its  gates  at  his  approach.     Glasgow  followed 


the  example ;  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  English  parliament  had  many 
friends,  quietly  submitted.  Strachan,  who  had 
destroyed  Montrose,  took  service  with  Cromwell. 
The  king  fled  towards  the  Highlands,  with  the  in- 
tention of  quitting  Scotland,  or  at  least  the  Cove- 
nanters, for  ever;  but  the  chiefs  of  that  party 
made  him  stay,  and  prepared  to  crown  him,  at 
Scone,  as  monarch  of  the  three  kingdoms,  when  he 
was  not  master  of  the  least  of  them. 

A.D.  1651. — But  while  Cromwell  was  besieging 
Edinburgh  Castle,  disputing  upon  points  of  theology 
with  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  the  ague,  Charles  collected  another 
army,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Stirling. 
In  vain  Lambert  attempted  to  bring'him  to  action  ; 
the  Scots  remembered  the  lesson  that  had  been 
taught  them  at  Dunbftr,  and  would  not  leave  their 
fortified  hills.  Cromwell  then  crossed  the  Forth, 
and,  after  taking  every  town  and  castle  that  he 
approached,  he  sat  down  before  Perth,  "  thereby 
to  stop  the  Highlanders  from  sending  any  supplies 
to  the  king  at  Stirling,  either  of  men  or  provisions." 
But  Cromwell  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
Perth  when  he  learned  that  Charles  had  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  marching,  in  his  absence, 
into  England.  And,  in  effect,  the  king  left  Stir- 
ling on  the  Slst  of  July,  and  reached  Carlisle  on 
the  6th  of  August.  "  The  noise  of  this  irruption 
made  a  terrible  echo  through  all  the  nation,  espe- 
cially in  the  ears  of  the  parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  they  had  beforehand  provided  to  welcome 
these  new-come  guests,  and,  first  of  all,  Major- 
General  Harrison,  attended  by  3000  horse  and 
dragoons,  joining  himself  with  Colonel  Rich  and 
some  other  great  commanders,  marched  away  ta 
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salute  them  upon  their  entrance  into  England." 
Cromwell,  too,  instantly  left  Scotland  in  pursuit ; 
but  10  rapid  and  so  well-directed  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  invading  army,  that  Charles  got  to 
Worcester  without  molestation,  and  established 
himself  there  with  about  16,000  effective  men. 
As  Cromwell  spurred  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties he  encountered  a  band  of  royalists,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,*  and  cut  them  to  pieces ; 
and,  having  formed  a  junction  with  Harrison, 
Rich,  Robert  Lilburne,  and  Fleetwood,  he  arrived 
before  Worcester  on  the  28th  of  August  with  a 
force  superior  to  that  of  the  king.  The  parlia- 
ment's troops  dashed  across  the  Severn ;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  Cromwell  gained  what  he  called  his 
"  crowning  mercy"  at  Worcester.  The  royalists, 
after  a  gallant  contest,  were  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  Charles,  escaping  with  difficulty,  fled  for  his 
life ;  "  knowing  full  well  that,  should  he  be  taken, 
he  might  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  father 
had."  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  showed  courage 
in  the  battle — it  is  certain  that  he  showed  great  in- 
genuity and  presence  of  mind  in  the  flight :  never- 
theless, but  for  the  devoted  loyalty,  the  incorruptible 
fidelity  of  his  partisans,  he  must  have  been  taken  by 
his  pursuers.     After  a  variety  of  romantic  adven- 

*  This  firm  adherent  to  the  royal  eaiuo  was  takra  priwner  a  few 
Hay*  alter  thii  by  a  party  of  the  parliAmentary  Inwpa  ai  he  waa 
flyiBK  fiom  the  liattle  of  Woroealer.  and  waa  beheaded  In  hia  own 
Kfwn  of  Holton.  by  lentence  of  what  waa  called  a  Hii;h  Court  of 
Jnstiee.  compused  of  lome  military  offlcen,  ou  the  ISlli  of  Octobrr 
fbllowinf.  By  this  time  the  parliament.  considerinK  itself  as  the 
establiahed  KOTemment  of  the  country,  assumed  the  riaht  of  treating 
aU  ann«d  opposition  to  its  authority  by  any  Enffliah  tabject  as  trea- 
■on.  The  malista.  however,  of  ooune  regarded  such  proceediugs  as 
nottaini  less  than  "  murdering  in  cold  blood,"— the  espicssion  used  on 
tbia  oeoasioD  by  CUnndon, 


tures  and  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  Charles, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  got  to  Shoreham,  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  and  from  thence,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  he  crossed  over  to  France  in  a 
collier.  He  did  not  see  England  again  until  he 
was  brought  back  triumphantly  by  General  Monk. 
On  leaving  "  the  Golgotha  of  Worcester,"  Crom- 
well hastened  to  lay  his  victorious  palms  at  the 
feet  of  parliament.  He  was  again  met,  at  his  ap- 
proach to  London,  by  the  Speaker,  by  the  whole 
paihament,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  royal 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  prepared  for  his 
reception;  and  shortly  after  an  estate  in  land, 
worth  4000/.  a-ye«r,  was  voted  to  him.  From 
this  moment,  as  is  generally  admitted  by  those 
who  have  moat  carefully  studied  his  character  and 
history,  Cromwell  began  to  entertain  Tague  notions 
of  grasping  at  the  supreme  authority.*  As  he 
had  left  Ireton  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 

*  The  determined  republican  Ludlow,  who  became  the  Uiter 
enemy  of  Cromwell,  says; — "  His  pernicious  intentioos  did  not  dis- 
cover themselves  openly  till  afler  the  battle  of  Worcester,  which,  in 
one  uf  his  letters  to  the  parliament,  he  called  *  tht  crwuimg  rUtory.* 
At  the  same  time,  when  he  dismissed  the  militia,  who  had  most 
readily  offered  ibemseives  to  lerve  the  Commonwealth  against  th« 
Soots,  he  did  it  with  anger  and  contempt,  which  was  all  the  achaow. 
leditment  they  could  obtain  from  him  for  their  aervlee  and  affectba 
to  the  pnbiie  cause.  In  a  word,  so  much  was  he  elevated  with  that 
success,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  as  he  since  told  me,  took  so  mneh 
notice  of  it,  as  to  say  In  confldence  to  a  friond  apon  the  road,  in  his 
return  from  Windsor,  that  Cromwell  would  make  himself  king.  He 
DOW  began  to  despise  divers  members  <if  the  House  whom  he  had 
formerly  courted,  and  givw  moat  fkmiliar  with  those  he  used  to  show 
most  aversion  to;  endeavouriiiE  to  oblite  the  royal  party,  by  pis- 
curing  for  them  more  lavonrabla  conditbns  than  consistoi  with  the 
Justice  of  the  parlisment  tn  grant,  under  colour  of  qnietiug  the  spirita 
of  many  people,  and  keeping  them  from  engaging  in  newdisturl}.inees 
to  rescue  themselves  out  of  those  fears  which  many  who  had  acted  Ibr 
the  king  yet  lay  under ;  tliough  at  the  same  time  he  designed  ootliing, 
as  by  ttie  success  was  almost  mBoifhit,  but  to  advance  himself  by  all 
manner  of  means,  and  to  betray  the  great  trust  which  the  parUamant 
and  good  peopla  of  JSngUod  had  lapoMd  in  him.". 
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BO  he  had  left  Monk,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  an 
unusual  degree  of  his  favour,  to  reduce  the  king's 
party  in  Scotland ;  and  both  these  generals  were 
successful.  Scilly,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  (the  last  made  famous  by  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Derby)  were  easily  reduced ;  and 
wherever  the  flag  of  the  commonwealth  showed 
itself,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  it  was  victorious. 
Vane,  St.  John,  and  six  others  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  settle  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
by  a  union  with  England,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to 
"  incorporate  "  Scotiand  with  the  commonwealth. 
Though  Scottish  commissioners  were  found  to  act 
with  them,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation  detested  alike  the  words  "union" 
and  "  incorporation ;"  hut  among  the  cogent  argu- 
ments of  die  English  were  a  victorious  army,  a 
chain  of  forts,  an  entire  command  of  the  coasts 
and  the  trade  of  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  end,  eigh- 
teen out  of  thirty-one  counties,  and  twenty-four 
out  of  fifty-six  cities  and  boroughs,  consented  to 
the  union,  and  sent  up  twenty-eight  members  to  sit 
in  the  English  parliament.  Ireland  also  was  in- 
corporated with  the  commonwealth,  and  all  signs 
of  royalty  were  effaced  in  both  those  countries. 

Ever  since  the  unavenged  massacre  at  Amboyna, 
the  English  sailors  and  people  had  borne  great 
ill-will  to  the  Dutch;  and  many  recenf  circum- 
stances had  contributed  to  exasperate  this  feeling. 
The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
treated  the  envoys  of  the  commonwealth  with 
marked  disrespect ;  nor  did  they  send  any  ambas- 
sadors to  London  till  nearly  three  years  after  the 
execution  of  Charles,  when,  warned  by  the  victory 
of  Worcester,  they  sent  over  in  a  hurry  to  solicit, 
with  great  humility,  the  renewal  of  friendly  nego- 
tiations. Bat  these  envoys  came  too  late:  the 
parliament  had  issued  letters  of  marque  to  indem- 
nify the  country  for  losses  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  Dutch  vessels,  and  they  had  passed  the  memor- 
able Navigation  Act,  which  established  as  national 
law  that  no  goods  from  any  quarter  beyond  Europe 
should  be  imported  into  England,  except  by  ves- 
sels belonging  to  England  or  to  English  colonies ; 
and  that  no  production  of  Europe  should  be  im- 
ported except  by  English  ships,  or  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  which  furnished  the  production. 
This  deadly  blow  was  aimed  at  the  carrying-trade 
of  the  Dutch,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
their  commercial  prosperity.  Nor  was  this  all  : 
the  English  parliament  demanded  arrears  due  by 
the  Dutch  for  their  right  of  fishing  on  the  shores 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  the  opening  of 
the  Sdieldt,  with  a  free-trade  to  the  flag  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  was,  moreover,  clamorously 
demanded  by  the  English  mariners  and  people, 
that  the  survivors  of  the  Dutch  that  had  assisted 
in  the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna  should 
be  given  up  to  justice.  All  these  things  were 
quite  enough  to  produce  hostilities  between  two 
proud  and  warlike  nations ;  but  no  doubt  the  two 
facts  which  most  contributed  to  the  war  were 
these: — Ist.  The  House  of  Orange,  closely  allied 


by  marriage  to  that  of  Stuart,  had  strenuously 
exerted  itself  to  avenge  the  late  king's  death,  and 
restore  his  son.  2ndly.  The  English  parliament 
had  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  a  republican 
union,  proposing  to  incorporate  the  United  Pro- 
vinces with  the  English  commonwealth,  and  with 
that  view  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
republican  party  in  Holland,  who  were  irritated 
by  the  despotic  encroachments  of  the  princes  of 
Orange  (who  were  rendering  themselves  as  abso- 
lute, under  the  name  of  stadtholders,  as  were  any 
of  the  kings  of  Europe).  All  the  money  which 
had  enabled  Charles  II.  to  land  in  Scotland  and 
invade  England  had  been  furnished  by  the  House 
of  Orange ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  all  the  disafifec- 
tion  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  threatened  the 
ruin  of  that  House,  had  of  late  looked  for  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  English  parliament; 
though,  in  effect,  the  republican!  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  too  wise  and  too  national  to  con- 
template seriously  the  incorporation  proposed.  A 
collision  was  inevitable.  Van  Tromp,  the  best  of 
the  Dutch  admirals,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  sailed  up  the  Channel  with  forty 
sail.  Blake,  who  had  swept  the  fleet  of  Prince 
Rupert  from  the  seas,  was  in  the  Downs  with  only 
twenty  sail ;  but  the  English  admiral  insisted  that 
the  Dutch  should  strike  tlieir  topmasts  to  his  flag, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  old  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  over  the  narrow  seas.  Van  iWnp  of 
course  refused,  and  kept  his  course  till  he  came 
nearly  alongside  of  the  EngUsh  admiral.  Then 
Blake  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  at  Van  Tromp's 
flag,  which  was  done  thrice;  but,  instead  of 
striking  his  flag.  Van  Tromp  poured  a  broadside 
into  BUke.  Then  the  action,  as  far  as  the  wind 
and  weather  would  permit,  became  genera],  and 
lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  night- 
fall, when  the  Dutch  sheered  ofl^,  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  one  of  which  was  taken,  the  other  sunk. 
This  fight,  in  which  the  commonwealth  sailors 
displayed  wonderful  ardour,  was  foiight  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1652.  The  States  General  accused 
Blake  of  being  the  aggressor,  and  intimated  a 
desire  to  treat  amicably  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
difficulties :  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  continued 
to  increase  their  fleet;  and  the  Dutch  seamen — 
then  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world — were  eager 
for  their  revenge ;  and  on  the  19th  of  July  the 
English  parliament  put  forth  an  open  and  spirited 
declaration  of  war,  terming  that  they  found  too 
much  cause  to  believe  that  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  an  intention,  by  force,  to  usurp  the 
known  rights  of  England  in  the  seas,  to  destroy 
her  fleets,  that  were,  under  God,  her  walls  and 
bulwarks,  and  thereby  to  expose  the  common- 
wealth to  invasion.  In  the  mean  time  Blake  had 
made  many  prizes,  both  merchantmen  and  Dutch 
men-of-war ;  and  Sir  George  Ayecough,  the  vice- 
admiral,  had  been  recalled  with  his  squadron  from 
the  West  Indies.  When  Van  Tromp  i^ain  put 
to  sea  his  force  more  than  doubled  the  concentrated 
fleet  of  the  parliament,  and  he  talked  loudly  of 
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annihilating  his  enemy.    But  he  shaped  so  bad  a 
course  that  he  never  got  into  action ;  and,  when  a 
dreadful  storm  arose,  which  scattered  his  fleet  of 
a  hundred  sail,  he  sailed  back  to  Holland  with  the 
lots  of  five  frigates.     The  famous  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  then  put  to  sea  with  a  much  smaller  force, 
and  came  up  with  Ayscough  off  Plymouth.     A 
drawn  battle,  gallantly  fought,  was  the  result  of 
this  meeting.     Soon  after  De  Ruyter  was  rein- 
forced by  all  the  Dutch  squadrons  under  DeWitt; 
and  on  the  28th  of  September,  after  several  smart 
skirmishes,  he  came  up  with  Blake,  who,  however, 
so  manoeuvred  as  to  get  and  keep  the  weather-gage. 
After  fighting  resolutely  for  many  hours,  De  Ruyter 
and  De  Witt,  under  cover  of  night,  bore  away  for 
their  own  coast,  having  lost  one  ship,  which  was 
taken  by   Captain  Mildmay,  and  three  or  four 
which  went  down  at  sea  after  the  action.     A  few 
days  after  this  action  a  small  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  (for  the  commonwealth  had  already 
a  fleet  there  to  protect  trade)  was  attacked  near 
Leghorn  by  a  superior  force ;  but  the  Dutch  gained 
no   advantage.     Many   other  chance  encounters 
took  place ;  and,  though  not  everywhere  success- 
ful, the  English  seamen  invariably  vindicated  their 
old  reputation,  which  (through  no  fault  of  theirs) 
had  been  somewhat  tarnished  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Drake.     The  King  of  Denmark 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  English  merchantmen  in 
the  Baltic,  clmed  the  passage  of  the  Sound  to  the 
English  flag,  and  sent  five  of  his  great  ships  to 
join  the  Dutch ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ships  of 
various  nations,  but  bearing  the  French  flag,  were 
cruising  everywhere  as  privateers.     On  the  29th 
of  November,  when  Blake  had  been  obliged  to 
divide  his  fleet  in  order  to  watch  the  enemy  in 
various  quarters,  and  when  he  had  only  thirty- 
seven  ships  with  him,  Van  Tromp  faced  him  in 
the  Downs  with  eighty  sail  of  men-of-war  and  ten 
fire-ships.     Being  eiUier  unwilling  to  decline  the 
combat,  or  uuable  by  reason  of  the  wind,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  him,  Blake 
engaged  with  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  and  fought 
furiously  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night, 
when  he  was  happy  to  escape  in  the  darkness. 
The  Dutch  had  taken  the  "Garland"  frigate, 
burned  the  "  Bonaventure,"  and  sunk  three  others ; 
bat  one  of  their  flag-ships  had  been  blown-up, 
and  the  ships  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  greatly 
damaged.      After  the  fight  Van  Tromp  sailed 
through  the  Channel  to  convoy  home  the  Dutch- 
French  fleets;  and  the  Dutch  were  so  elated  by 
their  victiwy  that  they  talked  of  nothing  but  block- 
ing up  the  River  Thames,  and  forcing  the  English 
oommonwealth  to  an  ignomiuious  peace ;  and  Van 
Tromp  clapped  a  broom  to  his  mast-head  to  pro- 
claim that  he  meant  to  sweep  the  English  navy 
from  the  seas. 

A.D.  1653. — ^But  -Van  Tromp,  who  was  drunk, 
and  the  Dutch,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  were 
hugely  mistaken  as  to  the  spirit  and  resources  of, 
the  young  republic.     The  Rump,  with  incredible 
diligeoce  and  conduct,  repaired  their  shattered 


fleet,  and  fitted  out  another,  to  the  amazement  of 
Europe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  February,  Blake  again 
took  the  sea,  having  with  him  Dean  and  Monk 
and  sixty  men-of-war.  Sailing  from  Queensbury, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by 
twenty  more  men-of-war.  Then  he  sailed  over 
against  Portland,  "  half  seas  over,  to  call  Tromp 
to  an  account  for  passing  the  Channel  without  the 
Rump's  leave;"  and  upon  the  18th  of  February 
he  descried  the  enemy,  and  brought  him  to  action 
— at  first  with  only  thirteen  of  his  ships,  Blake 
and  Dean  being  both  on  board  the  •'  Triumph," 
which  received  seven  hundred  shots  in  her  hull, 
but  was  bravely  relieved  by  Captain  Lawson,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  being  not  able  to  come  up  for 
some  time.  But,  when  the  rest  of  the  English 
fleet  came,  a  most  furious  fight  succeeded,  wherein 
the  Dutch  had  six  men-of-war  taken  or  sunk,  the 
English  losing  not  one  ship.  When  the  action 
began  Van  Tromp  had  seventy-six  men-of-war 
and  about  thirty  merchantmen,  most  of  which 
were  armed.  Night  separated  the  combatants, 
but  Blake  renewed  the  fight  on  the  morrow  off 
Weymouth.  Van  Tromp,  after  the  first  shock, 
put  his  merchantmen  before  him,  and  fought  re- 
treating towards  the  port  of  Boulogne;  but  the 
English  frigates  took  many  of  his  merchantmen, 
and  Captain  Lawson  boarded  and  carried  one  of 
the  Dutch  men-of-war.  Again  night  stopped  that 
deadly  fire,  but  on  the  morrow — it  was  a  Sabbath 
mom — ^Blake  again  brought  Van  Tromp  to  action, 
and  fought  him  with  advantage  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  "  when,  the  wind  proving  cross 
to  the  English  at  n.n.e.,"  Tromp  got  to  Calais 
sands.  At  the  end  of  this  three  days'  fight  Blake 
had  taken  or  destroyed  eleven  ships  of  war  and 
thirty  merchantmen,  had  killed  two  thousand  men 
and  taken  fifteen  hundred,  having  himself  lost 
only  one  ship,  but  suffered  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Upon  the  return  of  the  humbled  Van 
Tromp  the  common  people  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
were  all  in  an  uproar  and  tumult ;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
provinces,  privately  employed  Colonel  Doleman 
and  some  others — gaining  over  Hugh  Peters  the 
famous  preacher — to  try  the  inclinations  of  the 
Rump  for  a  peace.* 

But,  while  the  commonwealth  was  thus  triumph-' 
ing  on  its  proper  element  by  means  of  the  able 
and  heroic  Blake  and  his  enthusiastic  seamen, 
who  now  said,  with  no  vain  boast,  that  they  had 
paid  the  Dutch  f!>r  their  cruelties  at  Amboyna, 
the  parliament,  from  an  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances, was  falling  into  disrepute  and  disrespect 
in  the  country.  They  had  not,  except  to  a  very 
limited  degree,  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  feeling  that  any  election, 
however  managed,  would  leave  them  in  a  minority ; 
and  though,  at  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  they  had, 
in  November,  1651,  decided  that  the  present  par- 
liament should  cease  in  November,   1654,  they 

•  TliurlM,  Slate  Papen.— Ruihwoith.— Whitelock.— Coke.— PmL 
Uiit.— FCi&et  PoUUciu. 
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continued  to  act  as  if  they  contemplated  no  disso- 
lution, as  if  they  considered  their  power  to  be  per- 
petual. It  was  only  of  the  array,  which  had  made 
them  what  they  were,  that  they  were  apprehensive 
or  jealous;  and  while  Cromwell,  whose  control 
over  the  army  was  now  absolute,  urged  them  to 
give  up  their  power,  they  urged  Cromwell  to 
reduce  the  army.  If  there  were  personal  ambi- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  power  on  both  sides, 
there  were  certainly  on  both  sides — as  well  on  that 
of  Cromwell  as  on  that  of  the  Yanes,  the  Martens, 
and  the  other  commonwealth-men, — high,  and 
noble,  and  patriotic  motives.  Each,  in  fact,  wished 
for  power  for  the  establishing  or  working  out  a 
system  which  each  deemed  the  best  for  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ;  and, 
in  justice  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  must  be  avowed 
that  his  scheme  of  social  policy  was  in  itself  one 
of  the  purest  which  had  as  yet  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  statesman,  and  one  that  adapted  itself 
more  readily  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
community  than  the  more  finely-drawn  theories  of 
the  republicans.  This  wonderful  man  had  cer- 
tainly a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  not  merely 
with  his  former  friends,  but  now  republican  oppo- 
nents, but  also  with  his  own  heart  and  conscience ; 
and  he  was  quiet,  or  at  least  abstained  from  any  very 
open  act,  until  the  parliament  betrayed  an  inten- 
tion of  coalescing  with  the  Presbyterians,  who,  in 
their  hearts,  hated  both  Cromwell  and  parliament 
alike.  "  It  was  about  this  time,"  says  Whitelock 
himself  "  that  the  Lord-General  Cromwell,  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Whitelock,  who  then  held  the  great 
seal,  saluted  him  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy, 
and  desired  him  to  walk  aside  that  they  might  have 
some  private  discourse  together."  In  that  private 
discourse  Cromwell  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
fooled  out  of  the  mercies  and  successes  which  God 
hfA  given  the  nation,  nor  be  broken  in  pieces 
by  their  particular  jarrings  and  animosities  one 
against  another ;  that  they  ought  to  unite  their 
counsels,  hands,  and  hearts,  to  make  good  what 
they  had  so  dearly  bought  with  so  much  hazard, 
blood,  and  treasure,  and  not  hazard  all  again  by 
their  private  jangling,  and  bring  those  mischiefs 
upon  themselves  which  their  enemies  could  never 
do.  Whitelock  says  that  he  hinted  to  Cromwell 
that  his  gallant  army,  after  full  conquest  of  their 
enemies,  might  grow  into  factious  and  ambitious 
designs  ;  and  that  Cromwell,  after  speaking  of  his 
poor  endeavours  to  keep  the  army  in  all  order  and 
obedience,  averred  that  the  officers  were  given  to 
particular  &ctions,  and  to  murmurings  that  they 
were  not  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts,  that 
others  who  had  adventured  least  had  gained  most, 
and  that  they  had  neither  profit,  nor  preferment, 
nor  place  in  the  government,  which  others  held 
who  had  undergone  no  hardship  nor  hazard  for 
the  commonwealth.  "Then,"  continued  Crom- 
well, "  as  for  the  members  of  parliament,  the 
army  begins  to  have  a  strange  distaste  against 
them  ;  and  I  wish  there  were  not  too  much  cause 
for  it.    And  really  their  pride,  and  ambition,  and 


self-seeking;  their  engrossing  all  places  of  honour 
and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends;  their 
daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties 
and  factions ;  their  delays  of  business,  and  design 
to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  to  continue  the  power 
in  their  own  hands;  their  meddling  in  private 
matters  between  party  and  party,  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  parliament ;  their  injustice  and  par- 
tiality in  these  matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives 
of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  do  give  too  much 
ground  for  people  to  open  their  mouths  against 
5iem  and  to  dislike  them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  or  law,  or  reason ; 
they  themselves  being  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation,  liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  con- 
trolled or  regulated  by  any  other  power,  there 
being  none  superior  or  co-ordinate  with  them. 
And  unless  there  be  some  authority  and  power,  so 
full  and  so  high  as  to  restrain  and  keep  things  in 
better  order,  and  check  these  exorbitances,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  our  ruin."  Whitelock 
admitted  the  danger  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  case,  confessing  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lay 
with  the  parliament,  who  were  acknowledged  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  who  had  given 
both  Cromwell  and  Whitelock  the  commissions 
they  held;  and  acknowledging  that  too  many  of 
them  were  much  to  blame  on  account  of  the  Uvea 
they  led,  he  hoped  that  his  excellency  would  not 
look  upon  them  as  generally  depraved.  Cromwell 
then,  speaking  hastily,  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hope,  but  a  great  deal  to  fear,  from  them ;  that 
they  would  destroy  what  the  I^ord  had  done  gra- 
ciously for  them  in  the  kingdom.  "  We  all  forget 
God,  and  God  will  forget  us,"  cried  Cromwell, 
whose  deep  religious  feelings  have  been  so  gene- 
rally and  BO  unjustly  set  down' in  all  cases  as  rank 
hypocrisy;  "God  will  give  us  up  to  confusion,  and 
these  men  will  help  it  on  if  they  be  suffered  to 
proceed  in  their  ways.  Some  course  .must  be 
thought  of  to  curb  and  restrain  them,  or  we  shall 
all  be  ruined."  Whitelock  again  represented  that 
Cromwell  and  himself  had  acknowledged  their 
supreme  {lower,  and  taken  their  commissions  and 
authority  in  the  highest  concernments  firom  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  a  way  how 
they  could  restrain  and  curb  them  after  this. 
Then  Cromwell  put  this  significant  question — 
"  What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be 
king  ?"  Whitelock  replied  that  he  thought  that 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  and,  tm 
being  asked  why  he  thought  so,  he  thus  (as  be ' 
says)  stated  his  reasons,  as  follows : — "  As  to  your 
person,  the  title  of  king  would  be  of  no  advantage, 
because  you  have  ike  full  kingly  power  in  you 
already  concerning  the  militia,  as  you  are  general. 
As  to  the  nomination  of  civil  officers,  those  whom 
you  think  fittest  are  seldom  refused :  and,  although 
you  have  no  negative  vote  in  the  passing  of  laws, 
yet  what  you  dislike  will  not  easily  be  carried ; 
and  the  taxes  are  already  settled,  and  in  your 
power  to  dispose  the  money  raised.  And  as  to 
foreign  affairs,  though  the  ceremonial  application 
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be  made  to  the  parliament,  yet  the  good  or  bad 
success  in  it  is  from  your  excellency ;  and  parti- 
cular solicitations  of  foreign  ministers  are  made 
to  you  only ;  so  that  I  apprehend,  indeed,  less 
envy,  and  danger,  and  pomp,  hut  not  lest  power 
and  real  opportunities  of  doing  good  in  your  heing 
genera],  than  would  be  if  you  had  assumed  the 
title  of  king."  [And,  indeed,  if  all  this  were  true, 
Cromwell  was  almost  as  much  a  sovereign  before 
destroying  the  Rump  as  he  was  ailer  thai  great  coup 
d'etat.]  But  Cromwell,  still  clinging  to  the  notion 
of  kingship,  told  Whitelock  that  he  had  heard 
some  lawyers  observe  that  he  who  was  actually 
king,  whether  by  descent  or  merely  by  election, 
yet,  being  once  king,  all  acts  done  by  him  as  king 
were,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  Henry  VII.'s 
time,  as  lawful  and  justifiable  as  if  they  had 
been  done  by  any  king  that  had  the  crown  by 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers;  so  that  it  was 
safer  for  those  who  acted  under  a  king,  be  his 
title  what  it  might,  than  for  those  who  acted 
under  any  other  power.  "  And,  surely,"  continued 
Cromwell,  "  the  power  of  a  king  is  so  great  and 
high,  and  so  universally  understood  and  reverenced 
by  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  the  name  of  it 
might  not  only  indemnify  in  a  great  measure  those 
that  act  under  it,  but  likewise  be  of  great  use  and 
advantage  in  such  times  as  these,  to  curb  the  inso- 
lencies  of  those  whom  the  present  powers  cannot 
control."  Whitelock  rejoined,  that,  if  their  ene- 
mies should  come  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  them, 
that  act  of  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  would  be 
little  regarded.  "  But  what  do  you  apprehend 
would  t«  the  danger  of  taking  this  title  f "  asked 
Cromwell.  VIThitelock  replied,  that  the  danger 
was  simply  this — ^that  the  main  controversy  be- 
tween them  and  their  adversaries  was,  whether  the 
g^emment  should  be  established  in  monarchy 
OT  In  a  free  state  or  commonwealth,  most  of  their 
friends  having  engaged  with  them,  and  undergone 
all  their  hazards  and  difSculties,  upon  the  hopes 
of  having  the  government  settled  in  a  free  state, 
tbey  being  persuaded  that  under  the  government 
of  a  commonwealth  they  should  enjoy  more  civil 
aud  religious  liberty  than  they  should  under  a 
monarchy,  the  evils  and  abuses  of  which  were  so 
fresh  in  their  memories  and  sufferings:  but  the 
question  would  then  be  whether  Cromwell  or 
Stuart  should  be  king  and  monarch.  Cromwell 
confessed  that  there  was  reason  in  these  objections ; 
but  he  asked  Whitelock  what  other  thing  he  could 
propound  to  obviate  the  present  danger  ;  and 
■Whitelock,  after  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  busy  and  turbulent  spirits  of  many 
men  in  the  army,  that  wanted  not  counsel  and  en- 
couragement, it  might  be,  from  some  members  of 
the  very  parliament,  begged  "  a  little  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  King  of  Scots," — as  he  cor- 
rectly designated  Charles  the  Second.  "That 
prince,"  continued  the  man  of  the  long  robe,  "  is 
reducoi  to  so  very  low  a  condition,  that  both  he 
and  all  about  him  cannot  but  be  very  inclinable  to 
hearken  to  any  terms  whereby  their  lost  hopes 
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may  be  revived  of  his  being  restored  to  the  crown, 
and  they  to  their  fortunes  and  native  country.  By 
a  private  treaty  with  him  you  may  secure  yourselfi 
and  your  iriends,  and  their  fortunes ;  you  may 
make  yourself  and  your  posterity  as  great  and  per- 
manent, to  all  human  probability,  as  ever  any 
subject  was,  and  provide  for  your  friends.  You 
may  put  such  limits  to  monarchical  power  as  will 
secure  our  spiritual  and  civil  liberties ;  and  you 
may  secure  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged 
by  having  the  power  of  the  militia  continued  in 
yourself,  and  whom  you  shall  agree  upon  after 
you.  I  propound,  therefore,  for  your  excellency 
to  send  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  to  have  a  private 
treaty  with  him  for  this  purpose."  But  the  man 
of  the  sword  could  not  but  remember  the  private 
negotiations  he  had  with  Charles  I. — could  not 
but  entertain  the  doubt  that  duplicity  and  insin- 
cerity were  family  vices  of  the  Stuarts — could 
never  expect  that  the  son  should  forgive  the  death 
of  the  father.  He  broke  off  the  conference, 
"  seeming,  by  his  countenance  and  carriage,  to  be 
displeased  with  what  had  been  said  ;  yet  he  never 
objected  it  against  Whitelock  in  any  public  meet- 
ing afterwards :  only  his  carriage  towards  him  from 
that  time  was  altered,  and  his  advising  with  him 
not  so  frequent  and  intimate  as  before."*  Other 
conferences  took  place  between  Cromwell,  St. 
John,  Lenthall  the  Speaker,  Desborough,  Harrison, 
Fleetwood,  and  Whalley;  and  to  all  these  men 
the  potent  lord-general  openly  declared  that  a 
"  settlement  with  somewhat  of  monarchical  power 
in  it  would  be  very  effectual."  Other  conferences 
were  held  between  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
and  certain  members  of  the  parliament,  with 
respect  to  the  dissolution  of  the  present  House, 
and  the  provisions  to  be  made  in  order  that  a 
"  new  representative"  might  be  convened,  consist- 
ing solely  of  members  friendly  to  liberty.  An 
unshackled  election  was  out  of  the  question ; — the 
Presbyterians  so  returned  would  alone  have  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  the  Independents  or 
Republicans,  who  would  have  been  voted  to  the 
Tower  and  the  scaffold,  or  again  obliged  to  call  in 
Cromwell's  pikes  and  muskets.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  certainty,  a  committee  of  the  House 
adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  into  the  new  par- 
liament a  number  of  Presbyterians  under  the  name 
of  "  Neutrals,"  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  Cromwell 
and  his  officers,  who  had  told  them  that  none  of 
the  Presbyterians  who  had  deserted  their  cause 
and  interest  should  have  any  power  in  parliament, 
— that  they  would  as  soon  deliver  up  their  cause 
to  the  royalists, — "  that  it  was  one  thing  to  love 
another  in  matters  of  religion,  and  another  thing 
to  set  him  in  the  saddle  so  as  to  command  all  his 
brethren."  And  here  Cromwell  decidedly  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Independents 
(excepting  such  as  were  blind  to  facts  in  their 
eagerness  to  retain  power),  who  well  knew  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  as  remote  as  ever  from  any 
notion  of  a  large  religious  toleration. 

*  Mamoriali. 
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t  Od  tihe  19th  of  April  there  waa  a  great  meeting, 
at  Cromwell's  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  of  parliament- 
men  and  officers  of  die  army,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned  on  purpose  bv  their  general ;  and  it  was 
there  debated  at  length  what  expedient  might  be 
found  for  carrying  on  tlie  government  and  putting 
a  period  to  the  present  parliament, — for,  as  things 
then  stood,  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon* was  nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
goremment.  Most  of  the  parliament-men  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament ;  but  St.  John  and 
several  Mhers  with  him,  and  all  the  officers,  "  who 
stock  close  to  their  general,"  were  for  an  instant 
dissolution,  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  the 
thing  should  be  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the 
members  of  parliament  not  permitted  to  prolong 
their  own  power.  This  conference  lasted  tiH  late 
at  night,  when  Widderiugton  and  Whitelock — 
.  and,  may  suppose,  most  of  the  members — "  went 
.home,  weary  and  troubled."  On  the  morrow 
morning  (the  20th)  there  was  another  meeting, 
according  to  appointment,  in  Cromwell's  lodgings, 
but  few  parliament-men  attended,  and  not  many 
officers.  "  A  point  was  again  stirred,  which  had 
been  debated  the  last  night,  whether  forty  persons, 
or  about  that  number,  of  parliament-men  and 
officers  of  the  army,  shonld  be  nominated  by  the 
.parliament,  and  empowered  for  the  managing  the 
4iffair8  of  the  commonwealth  till  a  new  parliament 
should  meet,  and  so  the  present  parliament  to 
be  forthwith  dissolved."  But^  while  they  were 
debating  this  question,  news  was  brought  from  the 
House,  by  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  that  the  Conunons 
were  hurrpng  through  their  own  obnoxious  bill, 
with  all  its  clauses -about  Neuters,  &c  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  House  hoped,  by  indecent 
speed,  to  pass  tins  important  bill  in  the  form  upon 
which  they  had  privately  agreed,  before  the  meet- 
ing at  WhitehaU  should  be  aware  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. But,  now,  on  Ingoldsby's  warning,  the 
members  present  at  that  meeting  ran  down  to  the 
House,  and  Cromwell,  greatly  excited,  commanded 
some  of  the  officers  to  fetch  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
accompany  him.  He  then  marched  away  to  the 
House,  attended  by  Lambert,  a  few  other  officers, 
and  a  file  of  musketeers,  whom  be  left  at  the  doors 
and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Going,  then, 
straight  to  bis  seat,  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  discussion  ;  but,  when  the  Speaker 
was  about  to  put  the  motion,  he  beckoned  Har- 
rison to  him,  and  said,  "  Now  is  the  time— I  must 
do  it."  Harrison,  a  religious  enthusiast,  a  Fifth 
Monarchy  man,  who  had  been  weaned  with  diffi- 
culty from  his  republicanism,  advised  him  to  con- 
sider what  he  was  doing.  He  sat  down,  paused 
for  a  minute,  then  rose,  and,  removing  his  hat 
from  his  head,  began  a  speech  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  Soon  growing  warm,  he  told 
them,  in  violent  language,  that  they  were  denyers 
of  justice ;  oppressors;  openly  profane  men,  who 
intended  their  own  aggrandisement;  who  were 
planning,  at  that  very  moment,  to  bring  in  the 


Presbyterians ;  who  would  lose  no  time  in  utterly 
destroying  the  cause  which  they  had  deserted. 
Sir  Harry  Vane  or  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  or  both, 
rose  to  remonstrate,  and  told  him  that  this  was  not 
parliamentary  language.  "I  knoHr  it,"  cried 
Cromwell ;  who  then  rushed  from  his  seat  to  the 
stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  where  he 
walked  up  and  down,  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
reproaching  the  members  personally,  not  naming 
them,  but  showing  by  his  gestures  who  it  was  be 
meant.  Pointing  at  Vane,  he  said,  "  One  person 
might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  he  is  a  juggler, 
and  hath  not  so  mnch  as  common  honesty.  Tlife 
Lord  hath  done  with  him,  however,  and  chosen 
honester  and  worthier  instruments  for  carrying  ob 
his  work."  Vane,  Wentworth,  and  Harry  Marten 
ndsed  their  voices.  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  your 
prating,"  shouted  Cromwell ;  *'  you  are  no  parlia- 
ment; I'll  pat  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Get  ye 
gone !  Give  way  to  honester  men."  And  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot  heavily  upon  the  floor,  tlie  door 
opened,  and  his  musketeers  rushed  in  and  sur- 
rounded him.  Then  pointing  to  the  Speaker  in 
his  chair,  he  said  to  Harrison,  "  Fetch  him  down." 
Harrison  went  to  the  Speaker,  and  bade  him  come 
down ;  but  the  Speaker  sat  still,  and  said  nothing. 
"Take  him  down,"  cried  Cromwell;  and  then 
Harrison  pulled  at  his  robe,  and  the  Speaker  came 
down.  Algernon  Sydney,  that  staunch  republican, 
and  then  a  young  member,  happened  that  day  to 
be  seated  next  to  the  Speaker.  "  Put  him  out," 
cried)  Cromwell  to  Harrison,  who  was  as  active 
in  ending  the  parliament  as  Pride  had  been  in 
puiging  it.  Harrison  instantly  ordered  Sydney  to 
go  out  But  Sydney  said  he  would  not  go  out; 
and  sat  still  till  the  general  said,  again,  "  Put  him 
out ;"  and  Harrison  and  Worsley,  who  commanded 
Cromwell's  own  regiment  of  foot^  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  they  would  force  him. 
Tlien  Sydney  rose,  and  went  towards  the  door; 
and  Cromwell  went  up  to  the  table  where  the 
mace  lay,  and,  pointing  to  it,  cried,  "  Take  away 
that  bauble."  As  the  members  withdrew.  Alder- 
man Allen  said  that,  if  he  would  send  out  the 
soldiers,  all  might  yet  be  repaired ;  but  Cromwell 
replied  by  accusing  the  alderman  of  embezzlement 
and  dishonesty  in  his  office  as  treasurer  to  the 
army.  And,  pointing  to  them  as  he  spoke,  he 
calleid  ChallonoT  a  drunkard,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth 
an  adulterer,  and  his  old  friend  Hany  Marten  a 
whoremaster.  As  Vane  passed  he  'said  aloud  to 
Cromwell,  "  This  is  not  honest ;  yea,  it  is  against 
morality  and  common  honesty."  "  Sir  Harry 
Vane!  Sir  Harry  Vanel  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane !"  was  the  general's  retort  to 
the  wisest  and  greatest  of  all  the  commonwealth- 
men.  And  thus  the  House  was  soon  cleared: 
"  for,"  says  Whitelock,  who  was  present,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  abuse, 
"  among  all  the  parliament,  of  whom  many  wore 
swords,  and  would  sometimes  brag  high,  not  one 
man  offered  to  draw  his  sword  against  Cromwell, 
or  to  make  the  least  resistance  against  him,  but 
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all  of  them  tamely  departed  the  House."  When 
they  'were  all  gone  the  doors  were  locked,  aud 
Cromwell,  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  walked 
back  to  his  lodging  at  Whitehall,  and  told  the 
council  of  ofiBcers,  still  assembled  there,  what  he 
had  done.  "  When  I  went  to  the  House,"  said 
he,  "  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this ;  but,  per- 
ceiving the  spirit  of  God  strong  upon  me,  I  would 
no  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood."  But  he  had 
still  work  to  do  which  required  a  masterly  com- 
mand over  flesh  and  blood ;  for  there  still  remained 
the  council  of  state,  which  had  been  chosen  by, 
and  in  great  part  out  of,  the  destroyed  parliament. 
And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  memorable  day 
he  proceeded  to  Derby  House,  accompanied  by 
Harrison  and  Lambert,  and  told  the  members  of 
the  council,  at  his  entrance,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you 
are  met  here  as  private  persons  you  shall  not  be 
disturbed;  but  if  as  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no 
place  for  you;  and  since  you  cannot  but  know 
what  was  done  at  the  House  in  the  morning,  so 
take  notice  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved." 
Bradshaw,  who  was  in  the  chair,  replied,  "  Sir, 
we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  in  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England  will 
bear  it.  But,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that 
the  parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power  under 


heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves ;  there- 
fore, take  you  notice  of  that."  Sir  Arthur  Hasel- 
rig,  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Scot  said  something  more 
to  the  same  purpose ;  but  they  all  rose  aud  de- 
parted, nevertheless,  "  perceiving  themselves  to  be 
under  the  same  violence."* 

On  the  morrow,  the  21st  of  April,  Cromwell 
and  his  party  were  busied  in  consultations  about 
a  new  government  and  governors ;  on  the  22nd 
they  ordered  that  all  courts  of  justice  should  sit  as 
formerly,  and  they  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  their  dissolving  the  late 
parliament, "  which  declaration,  being  sent  abroad 
into  all  the  dominions  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  chief  oflScers  both  by 
land  and  sea."  In  this  paper  Cromwell  spoke  of 
the  dilatoriness,  the  wavering,  the  selfishness,  the 
corruption,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  late  members, 
who  could  never  answer  those  ends  which  Giod,  hia 
people,  and  the  whole  nation  expected  from  them. 
"  All  this,"  the  declaration  continued,  "  being 
sadly  and  seriously  considered  by  the  honest  people 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  army,  it  seemed  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us,  who  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  power  and  presence  of  God,  to  consider  of 
some  effectual  means  whereby  to  establish  right- 
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eousness  and  peace  in  thite  nations.    And,  after 
much  debate,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the 
supreme  government  should  be  by  the  parliament 
devolved  upon  known  persons,  fearing  God,  and 
of  approved  integrity,  for  a  time,  as  the  most 
hopeful  way  to  countenance  all  God's  people,  re- 
form the  law,  and  adminbter  justice  impartially  : 
hoping  thereby  the  people  might  forget  monarchy, 
and  understand  their  true  interest  in  the  election 
of  successive  parliaments ;  that  so  the  government 
might  be  set  upon  a  right  basis,  without  hazard  to 
this  glorious  cause,  or  necessitating  to  keep  up 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  same."    After  men- 
tioning his  unsuccessful  conferences  "  with  about 
twenty  members  of  parliament,"  which  convinced 
him  that  they  intended  "to  perpetuate    them- 
selves," Cromwell  continued :  "  For  preventing 
the  consummating  whereof,  and  all  the  sad  and 
evil  consequences,  which  upon  the  grounds  afore- 
said must  have  ensued,  and  whereby  at  one  blow 
the  interest  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious 
cause  had  been  endangered  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
and  these  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a 
time  when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching  all 
advantages  against,  and  some  of  them  actually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  us,  we  have  been  necessitated 
(though  with  much  reluctance)  to  put  an  end  to 
this  parliament."    Two  other  proclamations  fol- 
lowed this,  but  it  was  not  till  nearly  three  months 
had  elapsed  that  the  people  saw  what  sort  of 
"  known  persons,  fearing  God  and  of  approved  in- 
tegrity," Cromwell  chose  to  hold  under  him  the 
legislative  power  of  the  nation.      One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  persons  for  the  counties  and  towns 
of  England,  six  for  Wales,  five  for  Scotland,  and 
six  for  Ireland,  were  summoned  by  writ,  run- 
ning simply  in  his  own  name,  to  meet  in  the 
council-chamber   at  Whitehall,    and  take    upon 
them  the  trust  of  providing  for  the  future  govern- 
ment.   And  on  the  4th  of  July  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  individuals  of  his  own  select- 
ing met  at  the  place  appointed.     It  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  assemblage  of  men  of.  good  family  or  of 
military  distinction,  "  many  of  them  being  persons 
of  fortune  and  knowledge;"*   but,  mixed  with 
these,  were  some  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who 
were  recommended  by  their  religious  enthusiasm, 
their  dislike  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  their  in- 
fluence over  the  common  people  and  sectarians. 
Of  these  the  most  noted  was  one  Barbone,  a  dealer 
in  leather,  whose  name,  converted  into  Barebone, 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  vehole  parliament, 
though  the  more   common  appellation    for  that 
assemblage  was  "  The  Little  Parliament."t  These 
members  being  seated  round  the    council-table, 
Cromwell  and  the  officers  of  the  army  standing 
about  the  middle  of  the  table,  the  lord-general 

•  Wbiteloek. 
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made  a  very  long  and  very  devout  speech,  show- 
ing the  cause  of  their  summons,  and  that  they  had 
"a  clear  call  to  take  upon  them  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,"    and   quoting 
scripture  most  copiously  to  admonish  and  encou- 
rage them  to  do  their  duties.    He  related  the 
wonders  of  God's  mercy  shown  to  himself  in  the 
battles  he  had  fought  from  the  banning  of  the 
civil  war,  "down   to    the  marvellous   salvation 
wrought  at  Worcester ;"  he  insisted  (and,  as  we 
are  convinced,  believed)  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  been  eminently  and  visibly  protected  by  the 
special  providences  of  the  Almighty,  saying,  that 
even  their  enemies  had  many  times  confessed  that 
Qod  himself  was  engaged  against  them.     He  then 
spoke  of  the  reasons  which  had  forced  him  and 
his   o£5cers  to  dissolve    the    Long   Parliament, 
"  which  was  aa  necessary  to  be  done  as  the  pre- 
servation of  this  catise;"  and  he  then  told  his 
little  parliament  that  truly  God  had  called  them  to 
the  work  by  as  wonderful  providences  as  ever  passed 
upon  the  sons  of  men ;  that  he  meant  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  them  who  were  called  to  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  he  reminded  them  of  what 
had  been  much  upon  his  spirits,  that  "  Judah 
ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  among  the  saints." 
"  This  speech,"  says  a  friendly  biographer,  "  was 
pronounced  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  as  suffi- 
ciently manifested   (as  the  lord-general  himself 
was  thoroughly  persuaded)  that  the  spirit  of  God 
acted  in  and  by  him."*    When  he  had  ended  he 
produced  an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  he 
did,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  devolve  and 
intrust  the  supreme  authority  and  government  of 
the  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  the  persons 
then  met,  but  stipulating  that  they  should  not  sit 
longer  than  the  3rd  of  November,  1654,  and  that 
three  months  before  the  dissolution  they  were  to 
make  choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them, 
who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a  ^ear,  and  then 
to  dissolve  themselves  after   providing   in    like 
manner  for  a  succession  and  government     And, 
delivering  this  instrument  into  their  hands,  his 
excellency  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  retired  with  his  officers.    The  Little  Parlia- 
ment adjourned  until  the  morning,  when  it  was 
appointed  that  they  should  meet  at  Westminster, 
where  the  late  parliament  had  sat,  there  to  keep 
that  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.     About  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  they  met  in  the  old  Par- 
liament House,  and  prayed  and  preached — "  not 
finding  any  necessity  to  call  fur  the  help  of  a 
minister" — till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  proceeded  to  business,  by  appointing 
Francis  Rouse,  Esq.  to  be  their  speaker,  and  by 
nominating  a  committee  to  go  to  the  lord-generid 
and  desire  him  to  affi)rd  his  presence  and  assist- 
ance as  a  member  of  the  House.     On  the  6th  of 
July,  the  second  day  of  their  sitting,  the  question 
was  put, "  that  the  House  go  on  in  seeking  the  Lord     * 
this  day,"  but  it  was  negatived,  and  Monday,  the 
1  Ith,  was  fixed  for  that  holy  exercise.    They  then 
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debated  about  the  style  and  titles  they  should 
assume,  and  resolved  to  call  themselves  "  The  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  On 
the  9th  they  re-appointed  the  late  council  of  state, 
adding  to  it  some  new  members,  among  irhom 
was  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  of  -which 
Cromwell  was  of  course  the  head.  If  the  Jjong 
Parliament  had  been  too  slow,  this  Little  Parlia- 
ment was  soon  found  to  be  too  quick.  They  voted 
the  abolition  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  j  "  a 
meaaure  provoked  by  its  insufferable  delay,  its  in- 
grosaing  of  almost  all  suits,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  decisions;"*  they  nominated  a  set  of  com- 
missioners to  preside  in  courts  of  justice;  among 
-whom  they  with  difiSculty  admitted  two  of  the 
legal  profession ;  they  enacted,  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
eenters,  that  marriages  should  be  solemnised  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  they  aimed  a  death- 
blow at  tithes,  without  taking  much  care  to  provide 
an  equivalent.  They  entertained  also  other  pro- 
jects which  alarmed  their  nominator,  who  could 
never  command  a  steady  majority  either  in  this  or 
in  any  other  of  his  parliaments ;  and  on  the  I2th 
of  December,  little  more  than  five  months  after 
their  first  meeting,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  Cromwell,  to  dissolve  them- 
selves, and  surrender  their  trust  into  his  hands. 

Then  the  lord-general  held  a  council  of  oflScers, 
and,  certain  other  persons  being  joined  with  them  to 

*  Hkllaoi,  CoulitBtioiud  Ulttory. 


advise,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  commonwealth  in  a 
single  person — "  which  person  should  be  the  Lord- 
General  Cromwell,  under  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Lord  Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  be  advised  and  assisted  by  a  council  of 
godly,  able,  aud  discreet  persons,  to  be  not  more 
than  twenty-one."  And,  accordingly,  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector, Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  I6th  of  December, 
proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery  Court, 
attended  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal  of  England,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  judges  all  in  their  robes,  the  council  uf  state, 
and  tlie  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  many 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army.  A  chair  of  state 
was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  there  Cromwell,  in  a  plain  suit  of  black  velvet, 
stood  on  the  left-hand  of  the  chair  uncovered,  till 
a  large  writing  in  parchment  was  read,  containing 
the  power  with  which  he  was  to  be  invested  and 
the  rules  for  his  governing  the  three  nations.  This 
parchment  declared  that  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  should  be  aud  reside  in  the  lord  protector 
and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament ;  that  all 
writs,  processes,  commissions,  patents,  &c.,  which' 
then  ran  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of 
the  liberty  of  England,  should  run  in  the  name 
and  style  of  the  lord  protector,  from  whom,  for  the 
future,  should  be  derived  all  magistracy  and  ho- 
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noun,  and  all  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  murder 
and  treason ;  Uiat  he  should  govern  in  all  things 
by  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  according  to  the 
present  instrument  and  laws;  that  the  militia 
and  all  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  should,  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  be  in  hi*  and  their 
hands,  but,  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  in  his 
and  the  council's  only;  that  he  and  the  council 
should  have  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace 
with  foreign  princes ;  that  the  laws  should  not  be 
altered,  suspended,  abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  any 
new  law  made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or  imposition 
laid  upon  the  people,  except  by  common  consent 
in  parliament ;  that  a  parliament  should  be  called 
within  six  months,  and  afterwards  every  third 
year,  and  if  need  oftener,  which  the  protector 
should  not  dissolve  without  its  own  consent  till 
after  five  months ;  that  the  parliament  should  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  English  members,  thirty 
Scotch  members,  and  thirty  Irish,  to  be  chosen  by 
equal  distribution  in  counties  and  boroughs ;  that 
none  that  had  borne  arms  against  the  parliament,  no 
Irish  rebels,  or  papists,  should  be  capable  of  being 
elected;  that  none  should  be  elected  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  that  were  npt  persons 
of  known  integrity,  fearuig  Gk>d,  and  of  good  con- 
versation ;  that  all  persons  seised  at  possessed  of 
any  estate,  real  or  personal,  to  the  value  of  200/., 
should  have  votes  in  county  elections ;  that  sixty 
members  should  be  deemed  a  quorum ;  that  bills 
offered  to  the  protector,  if  not  assented  to  by  him 
within  twenty  days,  should  pass  into,  and  become 
law,  notwithstanding ;  that  Philip  Lord  Viscount 
Lisle,  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  John  Lambert, 
Esq.,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  baronet.  Sir  Charles 
Wolsey,  baronet.  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  ba- 
ronet, Edward  Montague,  John  Desborough, 
Walter  Strickland,  Henry  Lawrence,  William 
Sydenham,  Philip  Jones,  Richard  Major,  Francis 
Rous,  Philip  Skipton,  esquires,  or  any  seven  of 
them,  should  be  a  council  of  government,  with 
power  in  the  lord  protector  and  the  majority  of  the 
council  to  add  to  their  number ;  that  a  regular 
yearly  revenue  should  be  settled  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  ten  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  and  that  the  navy  should  not  be  altered  or 
lessened  but  by  advice  of  the  council ;  that  the 
office  of  lord  protector  should  be  elective,'  and  not 
hereditary — care  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  nor  any  of  his  line  or 
family,  should  ever  be  elected;  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well, captain-general  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  should  be  declared  to  be 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  for  life;  that 
all  the  great  officers,  as  chancellor,  keeper  or  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal,  treasurer,  admiral, 
chief  governors  of  Ireland  and;  Scotland,  and  the 
chief  justices  of  both  the  Benches,  riiould  be 
chosen  by  the  approbation  of  parliament,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  parliament  by  the  majority  of  the 
council,  whose  choice  was  to  be  afterwards  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament ;  that  the  Christian  le- 
ligion,  as  contained  ip  the  Kriptures,  ahould  be 


held  forth  and  recommended  as  the  public  pro- 
fession of  these  nations ;  that  as  soon  as  might  be 
8  provision,  leas  subject  than  tithes  to  scruple  and 
contention  and  uncertainty,  should  be  made  for  the 
encouragement  and  maintenance  of  able  and  pain- 
ful teachers,  and  that  until  such  provision  were 
made  the  present  maintenance  should  not  be 
taken  away  or  impeached;  that  none  should  be 
compelled  to  consent  to  the  public  profession  of 
faith  by  fines  or  penalties  or  otherwise,  but  that 
endeavours  should  be  used  to  win  them  by  per- 
suasion and  example,  and  that  such  as  professed 
faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though  differing  in 
judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline 
publicly  held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  A-om, 
but  protected  in,  the  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  so 
that  they  did  not  quarrel  with  and  disturb  others 
in  the  exercise  of  Uieirs;  provided  that  (for  Crom- 
well was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend  this 
wide  toleration  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
Anglican  episcopal  church)  this  liberty  were  not 
extended  to  popery  or  prelacy,  or  to  such  as  imder 
the  profession  of  Christ  held  forth  and  practised 
licentiousness.  Such  were  the  principal  clauses 
of  the  instrument  of  government  which  the  lord 
protector  swore  to,  and  to  which  he  put  his  signa- 
ture, promising,  in  the  presence  of  Ghxl,  not  to 
violate  or  infringe  the  matters  and  things  contained 
therein.  And  hereupon  he  sat  down,  covered,  in 
the  chair  of  state,  and  the  lords  commissioners  de- 
livered to  him  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  the 
lord  mayor  his  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  all 
which  the  lord  protector  returned  immediately  to 
them  again.  The  court  then  rose,  and  Cromwell 
went  back  in  state  to  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall,  the  lord  mayor  carrying  the  sword  be- 
fore him  all  the  way,  the  sddiers  shouting,  and 
the  great  guns  firing.  On  the  following  day  (the 
17th  of  December)  the  lord  protector  was  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  Palace  Yaxd  at 
Westminster,  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  other 
places  in  the  city ;  and  soon  after  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  invited  bim  to  a  great  feast  at 
Grocers'  HaU.* 

Thus  was  the  government  of  England  cooverted 
into  a  republic  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head. 
In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  maritime 
war  had  been  conducted  with  vigour  and  succen — 
the  English  fleet  having,  according  to  'a  pun  of 
those  days,  out-trumped  Van  Tromp.  This  Nep- 
tune of  the  Dutch  hsd  again  presented  himself  in 
the  Downs  on  the  35th  of  M  ay,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
fleet  of  108  ships.  On  the  and  of  June  Monk 
and  Dean  engaged  him;  on  die  3rd  the  gallant 
Blake  came  up  and  decided  the.  action,  in  which 
the  Dutch  lost  seventeen  of  their  ships,  which 
were  sunk  or  taken,  and,  besides  the  slain,  naore 
than  1300  men  that  were  made  prisoners.  The 
English  lost  none  of  their  ships,  but  General  Deaa 
unfortunately  fell  by  a  great  shot  on  the  first  day 
of  the  action.    After  the  battle  the  En^isfawei^ 
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and  lay  off  the  ports  of  Holland,  taking  prizes  at 
their  pleasure.  But  by  the  29th  of  July  Van 
Tromp  again  got  to  sea  with  120  sail,  and  put  all 
in  a  fighting  posture  to  engage  the  English  the 
next  day.  As  the  night  was  foul,  and  flats  and 
shoals  close  under  his  lee,  Monk,  who  now  com- 
manded in  chief,  hoisted  sail  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  "  This  sight  made  the  Dutch  suppose  a 
flight,  insomuch  that  one  of  their  captains  desired 
Van  Tromp  to  pursue :  for,  said  he,  these  Schel- 
lums  dare  not  stand  one  broadside  A'om  your  ex- 
cellency: you  may  see  them|  plainly  running 
home,  and  therefore,  my  lord,  miss  not  the  oppor- 
tunity. This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Tromp 
had  seen  the  English  at  sea,  and  he  therefore  re- 
turned the  captain  this  short  answer  :  Sir,  look  to 
your  charge ;  for,  were  the  enemy  but  twenty  sail, 
they  wouM  never  refuse  to  fight  us.  So  it  fell 
out :  for,  the  weather  proving  fair  and  calm,  the 
English  contracted  their  fleet  together,  and,  in  a 
body,  tacked  about  to  meet  the  enemy."*  On 
Sniulay  morning,  the  31  st  of  July — a  cloudy, 
gloomy  morning — the  two  fleets  engaged  with  an 
ezceas  of  fury,  -the  Dutch  having  the  weather- 
gage,  and  beginning  the  fight  at  long  shots.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  they  fought  board  and  board, 
ud  10  they  continued  fighting,  the  Dutch  using 
•PatfectPolltleUn. 


fire-ships,  which  stuck  like  plasters  to  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  English,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
ten,  "  about  which  time  Van  Tromp,  fighting  in 
the  midst  of  the  English  fleet,  had  a  passport  sent 
him  for  another  world,  being  shot  with  a  musket 
bullet  into  the  left  breast  near  the  heart.  .  .  .  And 
no  sooner  was  his  life  spent,  but  the  hearts  of  his 
men  were  broken,  a  general  consternation  suddenly 
possessing  the  whole  fleet,  so  that  the  seamen  had 
more  mind  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  re- 
nowned admiral's  death,  than  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  killing  him."*  This  tremen- 
dous battle,  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  thirty  ships, 
and  the  English  only  two,  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  allowed  the  protector  time  to  attend  to  business 
at  home. 

A.D.  1654. — Whenever  Cromwell,  who  would 
frequently  bemoan  the  animosities  amongst  the 
people  caused  by  diversity  in  religion,  was  pressed 
by  preachers  and  zealots  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
enforcing  a  settlement  and  conformity  to  one  creed, 
he  represented  that  his  power  in  the  nation  was 
merely  that  of  a  constable,  who  was  to  keep  peace 
and  quietness  amongst  all  parties,  and  misuse 
none ;  but  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  imprison 
for  a  month  some  expounders  of  the  gospel  who 
represented  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  a  worse  protector 
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than  Richard  III.  la  the  courts  of  law  he  made 
some  new  appointments,  among  which  was  that  of 
the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  put  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Thurloe,  the  firiend 
ofMiltonjWasraade  secretary  of  state;  tuidahigher 
tone  was  noticeable  in  the  state-papers  of  the 
country  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  productions  of  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  French  government  made  haste  to  congratu- 
late the  lord  protector,  and  engaged  to  dismiss  the 
family  of  the  late  King  Charles  from  France; 
Spain  made  a  tender  of  friendBbip  and  alliance ; 
and  Portugal,  which  had,  in  effect,  been  at  war 
with  the  commonwealth  ever  since  the  affair  of 
Prince  Rupert,  sent  over  an  ambassador  estraordi- 
diuary  to  negotiate  fur  a  peace  with  Cromwell. 
Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguese 
envoy,  was  insulted  one  day  in  London  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Grerrard,  commonly 
called  "  Generous  Gerrard,"  an  enthusiastic  royal- 
ist ;  and  on  the  next  day,  towards  evening,  the 
vindictive  Portuguese  sallied  out  with  "  a  fanatic 
crew,"  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  daggers, 
in  search  of  Gerrard,  whom  they  found  at  the 
New  Exchange.  An  affray  ensued ;  an  English- 
man named  Greenway  was  shot,  and  Colonel  Mayo 
received  seven  dangerous  wounds ;  but  Gerrard, 
"  with  his  good  rapier  and  with  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  drove  the  Portugals  all  before  him."  Don 
Pantaleon  fled  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  pleaded  the  ambassadorial  right  of  con- 
sidering his  house  as  a  sacred  asylum  in  all  cases ; 
but,  soon  seeing  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy,  he 
delivered  up  his  brother,  his  friend,  a  knight  of 
Malta,  and  some  others.  The  ambassador  then 
addressed  himself  to  Cromwell,  chiefly  for  his  bro- 
ther, but  Cromwell  told  him  that  the  business  con- 
cerned the  public,  and  that  his  excellency  must 
apply  to  the  parliament  and  coimcil  of  state.  In 
fact,  Cromwell  had  resolved  that  Don  Pantaleon 
should  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and,  with- 
out heeding  prayers,  promises,  or  threats,  he 
brought  him  publicly  to  trial  before  a  jury,  (for 
more  fairness,  and  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  it 
consisted  of  half  Englishmen  and  half  foreigners,) 
who  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sentence  that  he  should  be  hanged. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  his  sentence  being  commuted 
to  beheading,  he  was  conveyed  from  Newgate  to 
Tower  Hill  in  a  coach  and  six,  with  divers  of  his 
brother  the  ambassador's  retinue  with  him,  all  in 
mourning,  and  there  his  head  was  chopped  off  at 
two  blows.*  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  catastrophe,  the 
ambassador  was  fain  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  lord  protector.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
he  signed  on  the  very  day  of  the  execution — and 
then  made  haste  to  get  away  from  a  country  where 
the  laws  and  the  ruler  would  make  no  distinction 
of  persons,  nor  tolerate  assassination  in  any.  But, 
also  on  the  same  day,  the  "  generous"  Gerrard,  who 
was  himself  capable  of  a  worse  species  of  assassi- 
nation than  that  perpetrated  by  the  Portuguese, 

•  Wbilelook.—TbatlM.- Perfect  Politicun. 


was  beheaded  on  the  same  spot :  for  he  had  en- 
gaged with  Charles  II.*  to  surprise  and  murder 
Cromwell,  and  then  proclaim  Charles.  He  had 
fully  concerted  this  pkm  with  a  set  of  men  as 
desperate  and  lawless  as  himself,  and  his  plot  was 
only  discovered  by  the  protector  a  few  hour*  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.  Only  ouc  «f 
his  accomplices  suffered  death:  this  was  a  Mr. 
Vowel,  who  was  hanged  at  the  Mews'  gate. 

At  the  same  time  the  authority,  if  not  the  life, 
of  Cromwell  was  threatened  by  some  of  the  disctm- 
tented  republican  officers  of  the  army ;  and  he 
justified  himself  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  in 
imprisoning  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  men,  who  had  prayed  with  him  and  fought 
with  him  from  the  beginning,  but  never  with  any 
intention  of  making  him  a  sovereign.  Ireland  re- 
mained tolerably  tranquil  under  his  lieutenants, 
and  subsequenUy  under  the  rule  of  his  second 
son,  Henry  Cromwell,  who,  according  to  the 
report  of  one  who  is  no  partial  narrator,  "  ruled 
with  so  much  discretion,  that  in  a  small  time 
he  brought  that  disordered  nation  into  the  moat 
hopeful  condition  of  a  flourishing  state. "t  Bvt 
in  Scotland  the  highlanders  for  the  most  part 
defied  the  authority,  of  the  commonwealth,  main- 
taining a  loose  predatory  warfare ;  and  the  Lords 
Glencaim,  Athol,  Lorn,  and  Balcarras,  with  other 
royalists,  kept  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  flying, 
and,  upon  being  joined  by  General  Middkton, 
who  came  over  from  the  continent,  they  assumed  a 
very  menacing  attitude.  But  jealousies  and  fierce 
dissensions  broke  out  among  them ;  some  of  the 
officers  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  and 
when  Gieneral  Monk,  re-appointed  by  Cromwell 
to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  returned  to  that 
country  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  he 
quelled  the  insurrection  with  infinite  ease,  and 
made  Middleton  run  back  to  his  exiled  maatcr. 
It  appears  that,  as  early  as  this  at  least,  Charles 
was  tampering  with  Monk ;  but  that  third-rate, 
selfish  man  could  have  seen  no  chance  of  mastering 
Cromwell,  and  his  interest,  and  his  conviction  that 
any  attempt  at  a  royalist  revolution  must  fail,  kqpt 
him  for  the  present  faithful  to  the  protector  and 
commonwealth. 

On  the  3rd  of  September—"  the  Lord's  day, 
yet  the  day  of  the  parliament's  meeting"J — the 
newly-elected  members  met  first  in  the  afternoon 
at  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  after  the 
sermon  they  attended  the  protector  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  There  Cromwell  addressed  them  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  being  summoned ;  and  then  they 

*  Oemtd  had  rsMntly  ratnmed  from  Pari*  with  a  proelaiaatloa 
nuiniD;  in  the  name  of  Charles  11..  olTerinic  a  reward  to  any  **  who 
•Iwald,  by  pistol,  aoord,  poiaon.  or  otlier  meane.  do  an  act  acreptable 
to  God  and  good  men,  in  de>troying  tlie  life  of  a  certain  bate  media- 
nic  fellow,  by  name  OUrer  Cromwell,  who  liad  usurped  the  snpreme 
power.**  Clarendon,  who  is  suspected  to  have  penned  this  atrodons 
paper,  denies  that  there  was  any  piot  of  the  iiind :  but  there  ale  ftw 
things  more  clearly  piored  than  Semrd'sruUt;  or  mora  obrlens 
than  the  fact  that  not  one,  but  many,  of  the  royalists  thouiiht  It  woald 
be  DO  (in  to  shoot,  stab,  poison,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  usurper. 

t  Perfect  Politician. 

t  Whiieloeic,  The  3rd  of  September,  though  a  Sunday,  had  been 
ehoeen,  because  it  was  the  anniversaiy  of  the  great  Tictones  of  t>«n* 
bar  and  Woteester,  and  because  CiomwcU  considered  It  bis  lacky 
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went  to  their  House  «nd  adjourned  till  the  next 
morning.  On  that  m<»miDg  the  protector  rode  in 
state*  from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey,  where  ano- 
ther sermon  was  preached,  and  whence  the  mem- 
bers followed  him  back  to  the  Painted  Chamber. 
He  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state  set  upon  steps 
—as  like  a  throne  as  it  well  might  be ; — the  mem- 
bers, all  oncovered,  sat  upon  benches  round  about 
him ;  and  all  being  silent,  **his  highness"  took  off 
his  hat,  and  made  what  Whitelock  calls  "  a  large 
and  subtle  speech."  He  spoke  to  them  of — ^what 
he  assuredly  might  have  felt  as  a  citizen,  as  an 
English  gentleman — the  great  danger  resulting 
from  the  anarohic  principles  of  the  Levellers, 
and  the  ftntastic  opinions  of  the  Fifth-monarchy 
men,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  destroy 
liberty,  property,  law,  and  rational  religion,  in 
order  to  mtroduce  their  wild  systems  and  theories 
of  government  under  the  mask  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  liberties — the  liberty  of  conscience-t  "  They 
can  tell  the  magistrate,"  continued  the  protector, 
**  that  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  men  in  these 
matter^-for  these  are  matters  of  conscience  and 
opinion ;  they  are  matters  of  religion — what  hath 
the  magistrate  to  do  with  them  ?  He  is  to  look  to 
the  outward  man,  but  not  to  meddle  with  the  in- 
ward. And  truly  it  so  happens,  that  though  these 
things  do  break  out  visibly  to  all,  yet  the  principle 
whmwith  they  are  carried  on  so  forbids  the 
magistrate  to  meddle  with  them,  as  it  hath 
hitherto  kept   the    offenders    from    punishment. 

The  afore-mentioned  abominations  did  dius 

swell  to  this  height  amongst  us.  The  axe  was 
kid  to  the  root  of  the  ministry.  It  was  anti- 
christian, — it  was  Babylonish :  it  suffered  under 
auch  a  judgment,  that,  the  (ruth  of  it  is,  as  the 
extremity  was  great  on  that,  I  wish  it  prove  not 
so  on  this,  hand.  The  extremity  was,  that  no 
man  having  a  good  testimony,  having  received 
gifts  from  Christ,  might  preach,  if  not  ordained. 
So,  now,  many  on  the  other  hand  affirm  that  he 
who  is  ordainM  hath  a  nullity,  or  antichristianism, 
stamped  upon  his  calling ;  so  that  he  ought  not  to 
preach,  or  not  be  heard.  I  wish  it  may  not 
too  justly  be  said  that  there  was  severity  and 
sharpness ;  yea,  too  much  of  an  imposing  spirit 
in  matters  of  conscience ;  a  spirit  imchristian 
enough  in  any  times,  most  unfit  for  these ;  deny- 
ing liberty  to  those  who  have  earned  it  with  their 
blood;  who  have  gained  civil  liberty,  and  religious 

•  "  Aboot  Bins  la  th«  Boniaf  hU  highae*  (not  mmh  iireet- 
iof  pomp  ud  bcawry)  (ode  In  hia  cmcli  to  church  :  with  him  there 
ent  hi*  fon  Henry  and  the  Lord  Lambert:  liia  gentlemen,  Tery  richly 
clad,  manhod  SrM,  ban-beaded ;  next  balwe  the  coach  went  the 
pa(«,  and  on  one  tide  of  the  coach  walked  on  foot  Mr.  :itriclilan<<, 
•■•  of  tb«  council,  and  captain  of  the  gaanL  la(elher  with  the  mailer 
oTDm  eatemooiaei  on  the  other  lide,  in  like  manner,  wai  Captain 
Howanl,  captain  of  the  Lilegnard.  Aftrr  these,  lollowed,  in  coaoliei, 
the  lord!  eooimiulanere  of  the  Oreat  Seal,  of  the  Tnaiury,  and  the 
Council ;  at  last,  the  ordinary  guard  of  tlie  protector  put  bd  end  to 
the  train.  In  thia  manner  he  went  to  the  Abbey.  As  he  entered  the 
•koKb,  there  vaa  borne  before  him  four  macei,  the  piirae  nnd  a 
award,  which  the  Lord  Lambert  carried  bare-headed."— Fer/wf 
PottUaa.  '' 

t  The  FUth-BMnarehy  men  cooOdantly  ezpaeied  that  the  tlillen- 
Blam  wa<  at  hand, — that  Chriit  waa  coming,  and  that  they,  at  Uia 
lilmad  taiatab  vera  to  have  nndn  him  tha  exsfaisiTe  dominion  of  tka 
vbaira  wvld.  AU  thla  and  a  ^at  deal  more  they  cooeelTcd  tber 
aav  elaatly  fotatoU  in  tba  ApooalypM,  ^ 
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also,  for  those  who  would  thus  impose  upon 
them."*  He  went  on  to  tell  them  that  there  had 
been  too  much  subverting  and  undoing ;  that 
"  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  was  a  scripture 
phrase  very  much  abused,  and  applied  by  men  of 
discontented  spirits  to  justify  all  kinds  of  unpeace- 
able  practices;  that  the  common  enemy  in  the 
mean  time  was  not  sleeping ;  that  swarms  of  Jesuits 
were  coming  over  to  meddle  in  the  afiairs  of  Eng- 
land, to  hinder  the  good  work  in  Ireland,  to 
obstruct  it  in  Scotland.  After  speaking  of  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  his  government  that  had  applied  the 
remedy,  and  that  he  and  that  government  were  cal- 
culated for  the  interest  of  the  people,  for  their 
interest  alone  and  for  their  good*  without  respect 
had  to  any  other  interest  "  I  may,"  continued 
the  Protector,  **with  all  humbleness  towards  God, 
and  modestly  before  you,  say  something  in  the 
behalf  of  this  government.  It  hath  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  laws,  and  for  that  end  hath  joined 
persons  of  integrity  and  ability  to  consider  how  the 

laws  may  be  made  plain,  short,  and  easy 

It  hath  taken  care  to  put  into  the  seats  of  justice 
men  of  the  most  known  integrity  and  ability.  The 
Chancery  hath  been  reformed,  and,  I  hope,  to  the 
just  satisffiction  of  all  good  men.  It  hath  put  a 
stop  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man  that  will  to 
make  himself  a  preacher,  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  a  way  for  approbation  of  men  of  piety  and 
fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  business  committed 
to  persons  both  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent judgment One  thing  more  this 

government  hath  done.  It  hath  been  instrumental 
to  call  a  free  parliament :  blessed  be  Qod,  we  see 
here  this  day  a  free  parliament !  And  that  it  may 
continue  so,  I  hope  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
every  good  man  in  England.  For  mine  own  part, 
as  I  desired  it  above  my  life,  so  to  keep  it  free  I 
shall  value  it  above  my  life."t  When  Cromwell 
had  done  speaking,  the  members  went  to  their 
House;  elected  the  old  Speaker,  Lenthall;  re- 
appointed several  of  the  officers  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament ;  and  appointed  the  I3th  of  September  as 
a  day  of  humiliation,  to  be  kept  by  the  parUament, 
city,  and  parts  adjacent  But,  on  the  morrow 
(the  .5th),  their  very  first  proceeding  was  to  call  in 
question  the  recent  "instrument  of  government," 
or  charter,  by  appointing  a  committee  of  privileges, 
and  by  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  deliberate  whether  the  legisla- 
tive power  should  be  in  a  single  person  and  a  par- 
liament, or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  acknowledge  the  late  instrument  which 
had  made  Cromwell  protector  and  them  a  par- 
liament 

If  Cromwell  had  taken  any  great  pains  in  influ- 
encing the  election  of  these  men,  his  pains  had  been 
thrown  away  in  good  part — for  not  only  had  many 
republicans  been  returned,  but  also  many  Presby- 
terians; and  the  united  opposition  of  these  two 

*  Pail.  Hilt.  t  Pul.  Hift.— WhUeloek. 
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parties  was  too  strong  for  the  protectorianB,  or  the 
court  party,  as  Cromwell's  adherents  were  already 
called.'  Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  republican 
members ;  and  he  and  Scott  headed  that  section, 
and  spoke  with  great  boldness  in  support  of  their 
own  theory  of  government,  possibly  not  reflecting 
sufficiently  upon  the  undeniable  fact,  that  there 
were  not  materials  in  England  to  constitute  or 
sustain  a  republic.  Ludlow,  who  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Bradshaw,  says,  that  these  speeches 
"  were  very  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
many  young  members,  who  had  never  before  heard 
the  public  interest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so 
that  the  commonwealth  party  increased  every  day, 
and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground  proportionally." 
These  speeches,  or  the  reports  of  them,  are  among 
the  many  things  of  this  period  that  have  perished ; 
but  we  learn,  from  a  contemporary,  that  a  noble 
gentleman,  whom  he  names  not,  made  one  "  ex- 
cellent speech,  wherein  he  shownl  die  snares  that 
then  were  laid  to  entrap  the  people's  privileges : 
for  his  own  part,  he  declared  that  God  had  made 
him  instrumental  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in  one 
person,  and  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
nation's  liberties  ready  to  be  shackled  by  another, 
whose  right  to  the  government  could  be  measured 
out  no  other  ways  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword, 
— 'twas  this  emboldened  him  to  command  his  com- 
manders. To  the  same  eflFect  many  more  speeches 
were  made,  in  direct  opposition  to  a  single  person."* 
When  they  had  jarred  for  eight  days  together  upon 
this  string,  Cromwell  summoned  all  the  members 
before  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  government  by 
a  single  person  and  a  parliament  was  a  funda- 
mental principle,  fiilly  established,  and  not  subject 
to  their  diacassion ;  that  the  "  instrument  of  govern- 
ment" expressly  provided  that  no  parliamentary 
bills  should  contain  anything  in  them  contrary  to 
the  clauses  of  the  said  instrument ;  that  the  same 
instrument  of  government  that  made  them  a  par- 
liament made  him  a  protector ;  and  as  they  were 
intrusted  with  some  things,  so  was  he  with  others  j 
and  that  these  fundamentals  could  not  be  altered 
or  called  in  question.  They  were— 1.  That  the 
government  should  be  in  one  person  and  a  par- 
liament. 2.  That  parliament  should  not  be  made 
perpetual.  3.  That  the  militia  was  not  to 
be  trusted  to  any  one  han<r  or  power,  but  to 
be  so  disposed  that  the  parliament  should  have 
a  check  upon  the  protector,  and  the  protector  upon 
the  parliament  4.  That,  in  matters  of  religion, 
there  should  be  a  due  liberty  of  conscience,  with 
bounds  and  liberties  set,  so  as  to  prevent  persecu- 
tifflJ.  As  for  all  other  points,  he  assured  them 
that  they  were  examinable  and  alterable  as  the 
occasion  and  the  state  of  a£fairs  might  require. 
"  I  told  you,"  continued  Cromwell,  still  leaning 
upon  the  clear  clauses  in  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, "I  told  you  you  were  a  free  parliament; 
and  so  you  are,  whilst  you  own  the  government 
and  auUHn%,that  called  you  hither:  for,  certainly, 

f  FWfwiPiDUtlelu. 


that  word  implied  a '  ledprocation,   or  implied 

nothing  at  all I  called  not  myself  to  this 

place.  I  say,  agun,  I  called  not  myself  to  this 
place ;  of  that  God  is  witness.  .  .  .  If  my  calling 
be  from  God,  and  my  testimony  from  the  people,' 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I 
will  not  part  with  it."  In  the  end,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  necessitated  to  appoint  a  test  or  recog- 
nition of  his  government,  wluch  must  be  signed 
by  them  all  l^fore  they  went  any  more  into  the 
House.  The  test  or  recognition  was  simply  ia 
these  words : — *'  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage 
to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord-protector  and 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  shall  not  (according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
indenture  whereby  I  am  returned  to  serve  in  par- 
liament) propose  or  give  my  consent  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  settled  in  one  person  and  a 
parliament."  This  parchment  was  placed  on  a 
table  near  the  door  of  the  House,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members  subscribed  it  imme- 
diately, and  went  back  to  their  seats,  when  they 
adjourned  for  one  day,  to  give  time  for  the  rest  to 
sign  it.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Major-General 
Harrison,  who  had  returned  to  his  republicanism, 
regarded  the  rule  of  one  man  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  who  had  played  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  driving  out  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, but  who  had  himself  been  driven  out  of 
the  Little  Parliament,  was  secured  by  a  party 
of  horse  at  the  Lord  Protector's  order.  On  the 
14th  of  September  many  more  of  the  members 
subscribed  the  recognition ;  the  House,  however, 
voting  and  declaring  that  this  recognition  did  not 
comprehend,  nor  should  be  construed  to  com- 
prehend, the  whole  instrument  of  government, 
consisting  of  forty-two  articles,  but  only  the 
clauses  which  concerned  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth  by  a  single  person  and  successive 
parliaments.  On  the  18th  they  voted  that  all 
persons  returned,  or  that  should  be  returned  here- 
after to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  should, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House, 
subscribe  the  test  or  recognition  ;  and  that  the  sub- 
scription should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  any 
two  members  who  had  themselves  subscribed  it 
On  the  19th  they  began  to  sit  in  grand  committee 
to  debate,  de  die  in  diem,  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment till  they  shodd  go  through  all  the 
forty-two  articles,  and  confirm  or  reject  them. 
And  upon  the  same  day  they  voted  that  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  should  reside  in  a 
lord-protector  and  the  people  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  present  lord-protector  should 
continue  during  life.  By  the  6th  of  October  three 
hundred  of  the  four  hundred  members  had  signed 
the  recognition.  On  the  16th  of  October  they 
took  up  Sie  critical  question  whether  the  office  of 
the  single  person  or  protector  should  be  elective  or 
hereditary,  and,  after  a  high  debate,  which  lasted 
several  days,  it  was  carried  by  a  very  lai^  majo- 
rity that  the  office  should  be  elective.  The  veto 
dlowed  to  the  locd-protector  by  the  instnmient  of 
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gOTernment  was  lese  than  the  shadow  of  that  royal 
prerogative  as  allowed  to  modem  constitutional 
kings;  hut,  thin  and  airy  as  it  was,  the  medley 
.majority  of  republicans  and  Presbyterians  made 
their  attack  upon  it.*  On  the  11th  of  December 
they  voted  that,  in  bills  touching  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  protector  should  have  a  negative,  but 
not  in  bills  for  suppressing  heresies ;  and  that  a 
bill  should  be  drawn  up  wherein  should  be  enu- 
merated all  the  damnable  heresies  existing.  Here 
the  hoof  of  Presbyterian  intolerance  is  again  visible, 
and  the  sight  of  it  forces  us  to  reflect  on  what  a 
blessed  kind  of  government,  and  what  a  tenderness 
to  religious  liberty,  the  nation  would  have  found 
if  a  parliament  with  such  a  majority  had  prevailed 
over  Cromwell.t 

A.D.  1656. — Nearly  five  months — ^the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  instrument  of  government — had 
now  elapsed  since  this  parliament  began  its 
sitting,  "  in  all  which  time  uiey  did  much  in  doing 
nothing."  They  had  not  presented  a  single  biU 
to  the  protector;  they  had  not  honoured  him  with 
the  slightest  communication;  they  had  not  voted 
him  a  sixpence  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  On  the^22nd  of  January,  the  earliest 
day  that  the  letter  of  the  instrument  would  allow, 
— and  here  Cromwell  thought  fit  to  make  parlia- 
mentary months  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days 
each, — he  summoned  them  before  him  to  tell  them 
that  it  was  not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations  that 
they  should  continue  any  longer ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  did  dissolve  this  parliament.  In  his  long 
speech  he  regretted  that  they  should  have  lost  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  rational  go- 
vernment, equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of 
monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  democracy  on 
the  other ;  that  they  must  remember  how  carefully 
he  bad  declined  to  intrench  upon  their  privileges, 
o&ring  them  no  manner  of  interruption  or  hin- 
drance, no  injury,  no  indignity,  no  vexing  with 
mosages  or  questionings.  "As  I  may  not  take 
notice,"  he  continued,  "  of  what  you  have  been 
doing,  so  I  think  I  have  a  very  great  liberty  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been 
doing ;  that  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
alive  or  dead !  I  have  not  once  heard  from  you 
in  all  this  time.  I  have  not !  And  that  you  all 
know."  He  then  alluded  to  his  own  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  proceeded  to  tell  them  what  he  bad 
been  doing,  and  what  the  enemies  of  the  country 
bad  been  doing;  that,  while  they  had  been  dis- 
puting about  abstract  principles  of  government, 
the  enemies  of  the  peace  of  these  nations  abroad 
and  at  home,  the  discontented  humours  throughout 
the  nation,  had  been  nourishing  themselves  under 

*  WUettew  debate*  mn  in  nngicn  OionnraQ'*  mother  dl*d, 
u><  WM  batied  la  WtttaiaiUt  ADbnr,  whne,  loro*  time  befote,  he 
bed  tolened  bi>  •oB-ia-kw,  Iteton.  who  died  in  Ireluid,— aerairding 
%e  »—i.t»  dw  no  neat  grief  of  Ciammn,  who  had  been  deterred 
ant  banend  ii  bb  aebemee  by  Ireton'a  dalermined  repablieaniem. 
f  On  tna  very  next  daj  the  parlUment  voted  two  booke,  printed 
r  Am  aaaa  of  John  BIddle,  to  ooaiain  many  ioplou  and  blaa- 
'    on*  aydnat  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ohoit,  and  that  the 


I  to 
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h»  bnrat  by  the  liand  of  the  lungnan ;  and  a  committee 
1 1nd  oat  th*  ratiian,  ivlnler*,  and  pnbUabera. 
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their  shadow;  that  the  cavalier  party  had  been 
designing  and  preparing  to  put  the  nation  into 
blood  again ;  and  "  that  anouer  sort  than  those 
before-mentioned"  had  been,  and  yet  were,  endea« 
vouring  to  put  all  into  blood  and  into  confiision — 
a  confusion  more  desperate  and  dai^erous  than 
England  ever  yet  saw :  mfine,  that  the  royalist  and 
levelling  factions  alike  had  been  threatening  to  Bub« 
vert  all  liberty  whatsoever,  and  all  right  religion.  " 
And,  in  fact,  as  many  members  of  the  new 
dissolved  parliament  must  have  known,  theie 
dangers  were  not  yet  past.  A  few  days  eiter  the 
dissolution  Cromwell  discovered  the  particulars  of 
a  most  extensive  plot,  wherein  many  of  the  king's 
party  and  some  of  the  levelling  party  were  engaged 
and  acting  in  strange  concert,  each  hoping,  in  the 
end,  to  dupe  the  other.  "The  conspiracy,"  says 
Whitelock,  "was  generally  laid  to  bring  in  the 
king ;  and  the  design  so  far  took  efiect  that,  in 
several  counties,  small  armed  parties  began  to 

father  into  a  body.  In  Shropshire,  Sir  Thomas 
[arris,  with  a  party,  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  but  was  prevented,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Others  were  prevented  at  Chirke  Castle, 
endeavouring  to  surprise  it ;  and  the  like  was  in  other 
places.  This  design,  the  protector  had  a  jealousy, 
was  countenanced  by  the  late  parliament,  and  he 
gave  out  that  to  be  a  cause  of  the  dissolving  of 
them."  At  this  moment,  indeed.  Major  Wildman 
was  seized  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  carried  from 
Exton,  near  Marlborough,  to  Chepstow  Castle.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  found  in  his  dutmber^ 
leaning  upon  his  elbow,  and  dictating  to  his  man 
—"The  Declaration  of  the  Free  and  Well-affected 
People  of  England  now  in  Arms  against  the  Tyrant 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esquire. "  "  Many, "  says 
Whitelock,  "who  viewed  this  declaration  knew 
that  there  was  too  much  of  truth  in  it;  and,  had 
not  the  design  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  timely 
discovered  and  prevented,  it  might  have  caused 
some  disturbance  to  the  protector  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  new  government ;  but,  by  the  ctxnmitment 
of  the  chief  con^irators,  this  .plot  was  crushed, 
and  the  peace  not  interrupted.  Divers  wondered 
most  that  Wildman,  and  others  of  his  party  who 
had  served  the  parliament,  should  now  join  in  this 
design  with  those  of  the  king's  party ;  but  they 
alleged  the  strengthening  of  themselves,  and  tlteir 
power  afterwards,  to  suppress  the  Cavaliers,  or 
any  other  who  should  oppose  their  ends."  On 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  March,  two  hundred  new  con- 
spirators burst  into  Salisbury  at  midnight,  seized 
many  horses,  and  took  away  the  commissions  of 
the  judges  who  were  then  on  their  circuit  in  that 
place.  From  Salisbury  the  insurgents  marched 
westward,  but  they  were  soon  overttJcen  by  one  of 
Cromwell's  regiments  at  South  Molton,  in  Devoo' 
shire,  and  there,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces.  For  this  affair  Captains  Penmddock, 
Grove,  and  Lucas  were  executed ;  and  the  prisons 
in  those  parts  were  iilled  with  royalists.  The 
Earl  of  Rochester  came  over  from  .Charles  II., 
made  a  fiseble  attempt  in  Yorkshire,  wad.  then  fled 
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for  his  life.  Overton  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
Scotland,  Colonel  Birch  in  Herefordshire;  and 
others,  whether  royalists  or  republicans,  failed  in 
odier  places.  But  these  insurrections  and  plots, 
which  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  made  the  pro- 
tector adopt  a  system  of  military  government.  He 
divided  England  and  Wales  into  eleven  districts, 
over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  major-general,  who 
was  authorised  to  exact  payments  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures imposed  on  the  royalists  and  other  insur- 
gents, to  suppress  tumults,  and  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  existing  government.  The  first  major- 
generals  appointed  were  Fleetwood,  Desborough, 
Skippon,  Whalley,  Lambert,  Kelsey,  Goff,  Berry, 
BuUer,  Wortley,  and  Barkstead ;  and  these  o£5cers, 
acting  for  the  most  part  with  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  and  not  with  the  soldiers  of  the  old  array, 
effectually  put  down  insurrection,  and  established 
everywhere  the  indbputable  authority  of  the  pro- 
tector. 

And  Cromwell's  success  abroad,  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  foreign  powers, 
still  continued  on  the  increase.     Spain  and  France, 
at  war  with  each  other,  both  courted  his  friendship, 
and  neither  of  them  spared  any  baseness  or  pro- 
stration to  secure  his  alliance.     In  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  he  demanded  from  Spain  that  no  En- 
glishman should  ever  be  subject  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  South  American 
continent  should  be  thrown  open  to  his  flag,  with 
a  free  trade  to  all  English  subjects.     The  Spanish 
ambassador  told  him  that  this  was  like  asking  for 
the  King  of  Spain's  two  eyes.*    The  protector,  by 
the  advice  of  one  Gage,  a  minister  who  had  been 
long  in  the  West  Indies,  sent  forth  a  gallant  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral  Penn,  with  a 
land  army  under  General  Venables ;  and  this  ex- 
pedition, which  had  alarmed  nearly  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  its  object  being  kept  a  profound  secret, 
took  and  securefi  the  very  important  island  of 
Jamaica,  after  making  a  blundering  and  unsuc- 
cessful, and  not  very  honourable,  attempt  on  His- 
paniola.     At  the  same  time,  a  second  fleet,  under 
Blake,  put  down  or  checked  for  the  time  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  exacted 
indemnities  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who,   some  years  before,  had  permitted  Prince 
Rupert  to  sell  English  prizes  at  Leghorn.    Crom- 
well, who  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  ship  of 
the  line  was  the  best  ambassador — ^that  he  could 
make  the  thunder  of  his  cannon  iu  the  Mediterra- 
nean heard  by  the  pope  in  Rome, — ^next  interfered 
in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  a  Protest- 
ant people  dwelling  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, "  amidst  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  of 
those  Alpine  fastnesses  which  lie  between  the  Clu- 
Bone  and  the  Pelice,  two  mountain  torrents  that 
fall  into  the  river  Po."*)-     In  this  negotiation,  as 
in  many  others,  Cromwell  was  assisted  by  the 
mighty  pen  of  Milton.     He  could  scarcely  make 
his  sea-cannon  even  heaid  by  the  Duke  of"^  Savoy, 

•  Thniloe,  Slata  Papcn. .  f  OMft  Waldeiuet. 


the  sovereign  of  Piedmont  and  the  persecutor  of 
the  Waldenses ;  but  be  was  now  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  the  French,  and  he  refused  to  sign  it 
until  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  said  to  fear 
Cromwell  more  than  he  did  the  devil,  had  read  a 
lesson  of  toleration  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  and  had 
obtained  from  it  a  solemn  engagement  to  allow  the 
Protestant  mountaineers  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  restoration  of  all  their  ancient  rights.  Then 
Cromwell  finished  his  treaty  with  his  brother  the 
King  of  France;  and  a  declaration  of  war,  in  con- 
federacy with  the  French  monarch,  was  issued 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  after  the  unan- 
nounced attack  on  his  territories  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  laid  an  embargo  upon  English  ships. 
In  this  naval  war  with  Spain  Blake  was  again  the 
hero ;  and  he  and  his  captains  presently  began  to 
fill  the  ports  of  England  with  rich  prizes. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Cromwell  ven- 
tured to  call  a  third  parliament,  which  he  opened 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1656,  after  rejecting 
nearly  a  hundred  of  the  members  elected,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  In  his  speech  he  again  as- 
serted the  undeniable  fact,  that  Charles  Stuart  was 
soliciting  aid  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  par- 
tisans in  England — the  cavaliers  and  papists — 
were  joined  with  levellers  and  fifth-monarchy 
men.  In  this  "purified"  assembly  money  was 
voted  liberally,  and  other  bills  were  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  lord-protector's  desire.  A  cooapiracy 
against  his  life,  in  which  one  Syndercombe,  a  re- 
publican officer,  who  had  been  quartermaster  to 
Monk,  undertook  to  assassinate  the  protector,* 
and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  between  some 
of  the  English  republicans  and  the  court  at  Madrid, 
wherein  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  land  an 
army  in  England,  hurried  on  the  debates  and 
events  which  we  have  now  briefly  to  relate. 

A.D.  1657. — It  had  long  been  felt  that  any  par- 
liament of  one  chamber  or  house  was  a  mere 
nullity,  and  that,  as  afiiiirs  now  stood,  there  waa 
nothing  but  the  single  life  of  Cromwell  between 
comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  and  civil 
war  and  anarchy ;  and  many  men,  not  the  protec- 
tor's dupes  or  tools,  and  who  were  neither  selfish 
nor  short-sighted,  had  seriously  deliberated  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  here- 
ditary monarchy.  One  member,  bolder  thaa  the 
rest,  ventured  to  recommend  som^hing  which 
would  tend  veir  much  to  the  preservation  of  his 
highness  and  the  nation,  and  to  the  quieting  of 
all  the  designs  of  their  enemies ;  and  this  was.  that 
his  highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  according  to  the  ancient  coiutitu- 
tion.  And,  after  a  short  but  passionate  dispute,  it 
was  concluded  that  this  su^estion  abould  be 
seriously  debated.f     On  die  23rd  of  Febniary 

■  Sjmilercoiiilie't  jibii  wuto  Binder  Cromwell  on  oae  at  hi*  tn- 

qnentjourueyifhini  Wliitchiillio  Hampton  Coim,  which  lui  plaoa 
the  protector  must  \med.  The  flreqselicy  oT  theM  plots  b>d  naimd 
Cromvell  wary  iu  the  extreme,  and  had  led  to  hi>  employiag  lecret 
•pin  in  all  direciioni,  Siyndrrcombe  waa  leiied  In  hia  bed,  uid 
brought  to  trial ;  but  he  escaped  the  horrible  e«ecntiao,ta  which  ha 
waa  sentenced,  as  a  traitor,  by  committing  auicide. 
;  Burton'a  Dlarjr. 
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Sir  ChrwtophcT  Pack,  wbo  had  recently  been  lord 
mayor  of  London,  suggested,  without  periphrasis, 
that,  as  the  best  way  of  settling  the  nation,  the 
lord- protector  should  be  desired  to  assume  the 
title  of  King !     He.  had  scarcely  said  the  words 
when  the  republican  and  military  members  forced 
him  from  his  seat,  near  the  Speaker,  down  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  with  a  paper  which  he  held  in 
bis  hand.     But  Pack's  friends  rose  to  assist  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  much  violence  and  tumult,  his 
paper  was  read  in  the  House.     It  was  entitled 
**  A  humble  Address  and  Remonstrance  of  the 
Knights,  Burgesses,   and  Citizens  assembled  in 
Parliament;"  and  its  purport  was  to  denounce  the 
military  government  under  the  eleven  major-gene- 
rals and  their  delegates,  and  to  urge  the  protector 
to  assume  a  higher  title,  and  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  government  which  should  be  managed 
with  the  advice  of  two  houses  of  parliament :  a 
motion  that  it  should  be  discussed  seriatim  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  100  to  44  ;  and  it  was 
debated,  day  after  day,  from  the  23rd  of  February 
to  the  26th  of  March.      If  the  major-generals, 
whoae  almost  pro-consular  authority  was  menaced 
by  it,  were  among  the  sturdiest  of  its  opponents, 
there  were  others  who  opposed  it  without  any 
apparent  selfish  motive ;  but,  after  all  opposition, 
the  subatance  of  the  paper  was  adopted  by  the 
Hvose,  who  changed  its  title  into  that  of  "  The 
bumbte  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."    On  the  last 
day  of  die  debate  the  blank  left  for  the  title  to 
be  borne  by  Cromwell  was  filled  up  with  the  word 
*'  Knjo  "  by  a  majority  of  123  to  62.    On  the  4th 
of  April  the  paper  was  presented  to  his  highness 
at  Whitehall  by  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  who 
desired  "  that  his  highness  would  be  pleased  to 
magnify  himself  with  the  title  of  king;"  six  or 
■even  members  being  appointed  to  persuade  his 
faighnese  thereto.     The  principal  arguments  used 
were  these, — that  the  title  of  king  had  obtained 
from  the  very  infancy  of  this  nation ;  that  some- 
times the  person  of  ^e  king  had  been  unpleasant 
to  the  people,  but  not  his  title  or  office ;  that  the 
title  was  interwoven  in  the  laws,  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  approved  by  the  sufirages 
of  parliaments ;  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation  to  call  their  supreme  governor  king ;  that 
by  the  statutes  of  tlie  9th  of  Edward  IV.  and  3rd 
of'Heary  VII.  it  was  enacted  that  none  taking  up 
am*  for  the  king,  although  unjustly,  should  be 
punished  therefore ;  that  it  was  more  upon  account 
of  these  laws,  than  of  any  affection,  that  many 
took  part  with  the  king  in  the  late  wars ;  that  as 
t»  Provideace,  that  would  be  no  less  conspicuous 
in  taming  the  government  again  into  monarchy 
fat  avoiduig  confusion,  and  bridling  the  tumults  of 
the  people,  than  in  changing  the  name  of  monarchy 
into  protectorship ;  and  that  good  and  pious  men 
would    acquiesce  in    the  decree  of  parliament, 
although  perhaps  they  might  seem  privately  to 
differ.    Cromwell  urged  his  reasons  against  these 
arguments,  declaring  that  he  did'  not  find  it  his 
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duty  to  God  and  the  country  to  accept  the  proposed 
new  title.  He  desired  time  to  reflect  upon  this  part 
of  "  the  great  machine  of  England's  government, 
called  the  Petition  and  Advice;"  but,  as  to  that 
other  great  clause  of  the  paper,  which  recalled  into 
existence  the  House  of  Peers,  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  certain  of  the  fifth-monarchy  men 
had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  king  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  no  parliament  but  a  sanhedrim, 
to  consist  entirely  of  saints — that  is,  of  themselves. 
Through  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe  this  precious 
plot  was  discovered,  and  a  number  of  the  conspi- 
rators were  arrested  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Their  leader  appeared  to  be  one  Venner,  a  wine- 
cooper  (called,  by  Thurloe,  "a  desperate  and 
bloody  spirit") ;  but  Major-General  Harrison, Vice- 
Admiral  Lawson,  Colonel  Rich,  and  oUier  officers 
of  that  stamp,  were  implicated,  and  were  all  seized 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.*  By  the  laws  passed  in 
the  Long  Parliament  the  offence  of  these  men  was 
capital,  but  not  one  of  them  suffered  death.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  interrupted  the  proceedings 
about  the  petition  and  advice,  and  the  kingly  title, 
for  several  days;  but  on  the  12th  of  April  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  headed  by  Whitelock,  waited 
upon  the  lord-protector ;  and  on  the  14th  White- 
lock  reported  the  "  passages  yesterday  betwixt  his 
highness  and  the  committee  about  the  title  of 
king."  On  the  16th  Whitelock  moved  that  the 
committee  should  meet  again  with  his  highness, 
which  was  ordered,  and  the  committee  attended  ; 
but  the  protector,  being  busy  in  examining  the 
plot,  put  them  off  to  another  day.  On  the  20th, 
upon  Whitelock's  motion,  the  committee  were 
again  ordered  to  wait  upon  "  his  highness." 
Whitelock  himself  says,  here,  "  The  protector  was 
satisfied  in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  matters 
were  prepared  in  order  thereunto ;  but  afterwards, 
by  solicitation  of  the  commonwealth-men,  and 
fearing  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great  part  of 
the  army  in  case  he  should  assume  that  title  and 
office,  his  mind  changed ;  and  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  gave  out  high  threatenings  against 
him  in  case  he  should  do  it ;  he  therefore  thought 
best  to  attend  some  better  season  and  opportuni^ 
in  this  business,  and  refused  it  at  this  time,  with 
great  seeming  earnestness."    And,  indeed,  Crom- 

•  Whitaloek.— ThnrlM,  8tat«  Pipm.— ^Tbta  hwntwction,"  tuy 
Thniloe, "  wu  to  han  bean  upon  Thundajr  oigbt :  tbeplwe  at tbair 
first  meeting  was  to  have  been  at  Mile-Bod  Oreen.  The  party  en- 
n)ted  to  begin  tliia  iDsnncotion  (far  this  was  to  have  been  but  aa  • 
Forloin)  ware  those  who  frisely  and  profanely  style  tbemselTes  the 
fiaii-niouarchy,  and  pretend  to  have  no  king  tmt  Jesns ;  ftxr  tlwy  do 
nMMt  impiously  and  wickedly  Silhar  all  thaU  coaosala  and  Satnn'a 
daloaioos  upon  him,  calling  that  which  is  earthly,  sensoal,  and 
devilish,  to  be  the  working  of  the  Holy  SpMt,  and  th«  power  of 

Cbiiaf  t  love  in  tbem Tkeyencoaiagedona  another  with  this, 

(bat,  though  they  were  but  worms,  yet  they  sbunld  be  made  inttro- 

meaul  to  thresh  mountains That  which  tbay  lelied  upon  wa^ 

tliat  many  thouaands  would  suun  flock  to  Ibem  out  of  the  city,  and 
that  others  in  the  country  would  he  also  np.  And  thontb  they  speak 
great  words  of  the  reira  oTthe  saints,  and  the  beautiful  kingdam  of 
hoiiea  which  Ibajr  woJd  erect,  yet  the  baits  they  Uy  to  catch  men 

with  are,  taking  away  taxes,  e»cise,ottstoms,  and  tlihea. Upon 

their  Srst  meating  there  was  a  book  lead  amongst  them  called 
'  A.  Healing  Question.'  They  had  their  correspondents  at  Bedford, 
Manchester,  Ablogdoo,  Oxfocd,  Factsmoutb,IlmU,Briiiol,Uii«>Ui, 
and  many  oilm  pUnet.'' 
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well's  aMuinption  of  hereditary  royalty  was  most 
strenuously  opposed  not  merely  by  Lambert,  the 
best  soldier  in  England  next  to  the  protector,  and 
who  entertained  the  hope  of  succeeding  Crom- 
well in  the  protectorship,  but  also  by  Cromwell's 
brother-in-law  Desborough,  his  son-in-law  Fleet- 
wood, his  old  instrument  Colonel  Pride,  and 
aboTe  a  hundred  officers  of  name  and  influence, 
who,  after  waiting  upon  the  protector  in  a  body, 
sent  up  a  petition  to  the  House,  setting  forth— 
"That  they  (the  petitioners)  had  hazarded  their 
lires  against  monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  to  do 
80  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation :  that, 
having  obeerred  in  some  men  great  endeavours  to 
bring  the  nation  again  under  tiieii  old  servitude, 
by  pressing  their  general  to  take  upon  him  the 
title  and  government  of  a  king,  in  order  to  destroy 
him  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  public ;  they,  therefore,  humbly 
desired  that  they  would  discountenance  all  such 
persons  and  endeavours,  and  continue  steadfast  to 
the  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they, 
for  their  parts,  were  most  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives.'  "•  Therefore,  if  Cromwell  (and,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  by  his  enemies  of  all  colours, 
the  subject  ia  still  open  to  doubt)  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  mere  title  of  king  (the  power  he 
had),  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  recede. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  after  he  had  submitted 
several  papers  to  the  House,  it  was  voted  that  his 
title  should  continue  to  be  that  of  lord-protector ; 
on  the  22nd  the  House  fixed  "  the  bounds  and 

•  Ludlow,  Memoira.—" The  protector,"  ny«  Whitrlock,  "oflan 
adTUcd  about  ibis  and  other  i^re^t  butioeuet  wHh  th«  Lord  Broy- 
hiU,  Fieipoiut,  Whitslock,  Sir  Charlei  Wolu;,  and  Thurlo«,  and 
would  be  that  up  three  or  four  houn  together  in  private  diacoune, 
and  none  were  admitted  to  come  in  to  him  ;  he  would  aometimef  be 
▼ery  cheerfiil  with  them,  and,  laving  aiide  his  greatneii,  he  would  be 
exceeding  Tamiiiar  with  tliem,  aiid,  by  way  of  diTcrlion,  would  make 
veraei  wlih  them,  and  every  one  must  try  his  faney.  He  commonly 
called  for  tobacco,  pipes,  and  a  candle.aDd  would  now  and  then  take 
tobacco  himself;  then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  serious  and  great 
boiiness,  and  advise  with  them  In  these  affairs." 


limits  of  the  title  of  lord-protector ;"  and  en  the 
25th  a  committee  waited  upon  *'hi8  highness" 
with  the  •*  Petition  and  Advice,"  which  had  beea 
slightly  modified  in  a  few  other  particulars.  By 
this  instrument  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
in  parliament  assembled,  acknowledged  their 
thankfulness  to  the  wonderful  mercy  of  Almighty 
(3od  in  delivering  them  from  that  tyranny  and 
bondage,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  civil  concern- 
ments, which  the  late  king  and  his  party  designed 
to  bring  them  under;  their  obligations  to  his 
highness,  whose  person  the  same  gracious  Qod 
had  preserved  in  so  many  battles,  and  who  had 
been  an  instrument  for  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, although  environed  by  enemies  abroad  and 
unquiet  spirits  at  home ;  and  their  conviction  that 
the  destruction  of  his  person  would  throw  all  back 
into  blood  and  confusion.  They  begged  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  hold  and  exercise  tne  office  of 
chief  magistrate,  by  and  under  the  name  and  style 
of  Lord-Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c. ;  to  appoint  and 
declare,  during  his  lifetime,  the  person  who  should 
be  his  successor ;  and  to  create  the  "  Other  House," 
the  members  to  be  such  as  should  be  nominated 
by  his  highness  and  approved  by  the  commons.* 
By  the  same  instrument  it  was  provided  that  those 
who  had  advised,  assisted,  or  abetted  the  rebellion 
of  Ireland,  and  those  who  did  or  should  profess 
the  Popish  religion,  should  be  disabled  and  made 
incapable  for  ever  to  be  elected  or  to  give  any  vote 
in  elections,  and  that  the  same  disability  should 
be  extended  to  all  who  had  aided,  abetted,  advised, 

■  The  commonwealth-men.  It  appears,  would  tolerate  neither  the 
designation  "  House  of  Lords,"  nor  that  of  "  Upper  House."  The 
thing  was,  therefore,  termed  "  the  Other  House;''  that  brandi  of  the 
legislature  losing  not  less  in  real  power  than  it  lost  in  name  or  dig- 
nity ;  they  were  not  to  exceed  seventy  in  number,  nor  to  be  leas  than 
forty,  whereof  one-and-twenty  were  tu  form  a  quorum  ;  they  were  not 
to  give  any  vote  by  proxy ;  on  death  or  removal  no  new  members 
were  to  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  bat  by  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  &c. 


Caomrnt,'*  Quat  8cai>  ns  Savnum. 
ThaimiMalilbiUtheCroworSeollaadMinnoantsabyCtDmirairiFktamtlAnif.  Vioa  Simtn's  Medal*. 
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or  assisted  in  any  war  against  the  parliament  since 
the  Ist  of  January,  1641,  unless  they  had  since 
borne  arms  for  the  parliament,  or  for  his  highness, 
or  had  otherwise  given  signal  testimony  of  their 
good  affection  to  the  commonwealth ;  that  the 
House  should  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
its  privileges  and  constituent  memhers,  &c.  &c. 
When  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  had  read  this 
long  instrument,  Cromwell,  after  a  solemn  speech, 
said,  "The  lord-protector  doth  consent."  On  the 
2Sth  of  June  the  parliament  ordered  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  give  notice  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors of  the  inauguration  of  the  protector ;  and  on 
the  next  day  that  ceremony  was  performed  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  little  inferior  to  those 
which  attend  a  coronation.  "It  was  appointed 
by  the  parliament  to  be  performed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where,  in  the  upper  end,  there  was  an  ascent 
raised,  where  a  chair  and  canopy  of  state  was  set, 
and  a  table  with  another  chair  for  the  Speaker, 
"with  seats  buUt  scaffold-wise,  for  the  parliament, 
on  both  sides ;  and  places  below  for  the  aldermen 
of  London  and  the  like :  all  which  being  in  a 
readiness,  the  protector  came  out  of  a  room  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Lords'  House  (having  come  thither  from 
Whitehall  by  water),  and  in  this  order  proceeded 
into  the  Hall.  First  went  his  gentlemen,  then  a 
herald;  next  the  aldermen,  another  herald,  the 
attorney-general ;  then  the  judges,  then  Norroy, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  die  Treasury,  and  the 
«eal    carried    by    Commissioner  Fiennes;    then 


Grarter,  and  after  him  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with 
the  sword  borne  before  the  protector,  bare-heeded, 
the  lord  mayor  Tichbom  carrying  the  city  swoid 
by  his  left  hand.  Being  seated  in  his  chair,  on  the 
left  hand  thereof  stood  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
Dutch  ambassador;  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  right ;  next  behind 
him  stood  his  sons,  Richard,  Fleetwood,  Claypole, 
and  the  privy  council ;  upon  a  lower  descent  stood 
the  Lord  Viscount  lisle.  Lord  Montague,  and 
Mr.  Whitelock,  with  drawn  swords."*  When 
the  protector  had  taken  his  place,  standing  up 
under  a  cloth  of  estate,  the  Speaker,  in  the  name 
of  Uie  parliament,  presented  to  him  a  robe 
of  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine  (which  the 
Speaker,  assisted  by  Whitelock  and  others,  put 
upon  his  highness) ;  then  he  delivered  to  him  the 
Bible  richly  gilt  and  bossed;  and  the  Speaker 
girt  the  sword  about  his  highness  and  put  into  his 
hand  the  sceptre  of  massy  gold,  and  then  made  a 
speech  to  him  upon  those  several  things,  wished 
him  all  prosperity  in  his  government,  and  admi« 
nistered  the  new  oath.  This  done,  Mr.  Manton, 
one  of  the  chaplains,  made  a  long  prayer,  recom* 
mending  his  highness,  the  parliament,  die  council, 
the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  people  of  the 
three  nations,  to  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
God.  And  .after  this  prayer,  "the  heralds,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  his  highness  Protec- 
tor of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 

•  Petbet  Polttisiu. 
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dominioDB  thereunto  belonging ;  requiring  all  per- 
sons  to  yield  him  due  obedience.  Hereupon  the 
trumpetB  sounded  again,  and  the  people  (after  the 
usual  manner)  gave  several  acclamations,  with 
loud  shouts,  crying  *  God  save  the  lord-protector !' 
At  the  end  of  all,  the  protector,  with  his  train, 
returned  to  Whitehall,  and  the  members  to  the 
parliament-house,  where  they  prorogued  their 
sitting  to  the  next  January."* 

The  court  and  the  manner  of  life  of  Cromwell 
continued  quiet  and  modest,  as  they  ever  had  been ; 
not  wanting,  however,  a  certain  sober  dignity, 
which  was  more  imposing  than  the  tinsel  and 
parade  of  most  royalties.  Everything  at  Hampton 
Court,  his  favourite  residence,  had  an  air  of  so- 
briety and  decency :  there  was  no  riot,  no  debauch- 
ery, seen  or  heard  of;  yet  it  was  not  a  dull  place, 
the  protector's  humour  being  naturally  of  a  cheer- 
ful turn.  "He  now  provided  him  a  guard  of 
halberdiers  in  gray  coats,  welted  with  a  black  velvet, 
over  whom  Walter  Strickland  was  captain.  He 
frequently  diverted  himself  at  Hampton  Court, 
whither  he  went  and  returned,  commonly  in  post, 
with  his  guards  behind  and  before.  His  own  diet 
was  spare  and  not  curious,  except  in  public  treat- 
ments, which  were  constantly  given  the  Monday 
in  every  week,  to  all  the  officers  in  the  army  not 
below  a  captain,  where  he  used  to  dine  with  them. 
A  table  was  likewise  spread  every  day  of  the  week 
for  such  officers  as  should  casually  come  to  court. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  entertained 
the  most  skilful  in  that  science  in  his  pay  and 
family.  He  respected  all  persons  that  were  eximious 
in  any  art,  and  would  procure  them  to  be  sent  or 
brought  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would,  for  a  frolic, 
before  he  had  half  dined,  give  order  for  the  drum  to 
beat  and  call  in  his  foot-guards,  who  were  permit- 
ted to  make  booty  of  all  they  found  on  the  table. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  jocund  with  some  of  the 
nobility,  and  would  tell  them  what  company  they 
had  lately  kept ;  when  and  where  they  had  drunk 
the  king's  health  and  the  royal  family's ;  bidding 
them,  when  they  did  it  again,  to  do  it  more  pri- 
vately ;  and  this  without  any  passion,  and  as  festi- 
vous,  droll  di8Cour8e."t  He  delighted  especially 
to  surround  himself  with  the  master-minds  of  his 
age  and  country — with  men  who  have  left  immortal 
names  behind  diem.  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary, 
was  his  familiar;  honest  Andrew  Marvel  was  his 
frequent  guest ;  Waller  was  his  friend  and  kins- 
man ;  nor  was  the  more  youthful  genius  of  Dryden 
excluded.  Hartlib,  a  native  of  Poland,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Milton,  and  the  advocate  of  education, 
was  honoured  and  pensioned  ;  and  so  waft  Usher, 
the  learned  and  amiable  archbishop,  notwithstand- 
ing his  prelacy ;  and  John  Biddle,  called  the  father 
of  English  Unitarians,  received  an  allowance  of  a 
hundred  crowns  a-year.  Even  the  fantastic,  plot- 
ting Catholic,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was  among  the 
protector's  guests,  and  received  support  or  assist- 
ance, on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  hterary  merits. 
The  general  course  of  the  protector's  government 

•  Parfect  PoliUciu.— Whitelock.  f  Patfeet  PoUtklan. 


was  mild  and  just.  One  who  was  his  physician, 
but  not  his  panegyrist,  says, — "  Justice  (that  we 
may  not  scourge  him  beyond  his  desert)  was  re- 
newed almost  to  her  former  grace  and  splendour, 
as  well  distributive  as  commutative ;  the  judges 
executing  their  office  with  equity  and  justice,  far 
from  covetousness ;  and  the  laws  Buffered,  without 
delay  or  let,  to  have  their  full  force  upon  all  (a 
few  excepted,  where  he  himself  was  immediately 
concerned).  The  lives  of  men,  outwardly  at  least, 
became  reformed,  either  by  withdrawing  the  incen- 
tives to  luxury,  or  by  means  of  the  andent  laws 
now  of  new  put  into  execution.  There  was  also  a 
strict  discipline  kept  in  his  court ;  one  could  find 
none  here  that  was  either  drunkard  or  whoremaster, 
none  that  was  guilty  of  extortion  or  oppression, 
but  he  was  severely  rebuked.  Now  trade  began 
to  flourish ;  and  (to  say  all  in  a  word)  all  England 
over  there  were  halcyon  days."* 

'About  six  weeks  after  Cromwell's  inauguration 
he  was  afflicted  by  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  brave  Blake,  who,  with  wonderful  success, 
had  asserted  in  all  seas  die  supremacy  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag, — who  had  done  the  mdst  eminent  service 
to  parliament,  to  commonwealth,  to  the  protector, — 
who  had  been  the  "  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  might 
be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and 
despised  those  rules  which  had  long  been  in  prac- 
tice to  keep  his  ship  and  men  out  of  danger,  which 
had  been  held,  in  former  times,  a  point  of  great 
ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principal  art 
requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be 
sure  to  come  safe  home  again, — the  first  man 
who  brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,  which  had  been  thought  ever  very  formid- 
able,— the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of 
courage  into  the  seamen,  by  making  them  see 
what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  re- 
solved, and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as 
upon  water."t  "  The  last  part  he  ever  acted  m  a 
sea  of  blood,"  says  a  quaint  but  spirited  and  cor- 
rect narrator,  "  was  against  the  Spaniards  at  Santa 
Cruz  :  here,  with  twenty-five  sail,  he  fought  (as  it  • 
were  in  a  ring)  with  seven  forts,  a  castle,  and  six- 
teen ships,  many  of  them  being  of  greater  force 
than  most  of  those  ships  Blake  carried  in  against 
them :  yet,  in  spite  of  opposition,  he  soon  calcined 
the  enemy  and  brought  his  fleet  back  again  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  full  fraught  with  honour."!  But 
his  constitution  was'  now  worn  out  by  long  services 

*  I)r.  Bate,  Elenchut  Motnum.PBrt  il.  -(  ClarandoD. 

t  Perfwt  Politician— The  writer  of  thU  rich  little  Tolume  oddt, 
*'  tie  wai  a  man  wholly  deroicU  to  iiit  country's  lerrice,  resolute  In 
his  undt^rtal^ings,  nud  inoftt  faithful  in  the  ]i«rfonnance  :  with  hiot, 
valour  SL-luum  mis>r>(l  jta  reward,  nor  cowardice  it*  puuishmeBt. 
When  news  wns  brought  him  of  a  metamorplioeis  in  the  slate  at 
home  he  would  then  eacouroj^e  the  seamen  to  be  most  vigilaat 
abroad.  For  (said  lie)  *tis  not  our  duty  to  mind  state  affairs,  bat  to 
kHe|i  fnrei|{nera  from  fuolini;  us.  In  all  his  expeditions  the  wind 
seldom  deceived  him,  but  most  an  end  stood  his  friend ;  especially  in 
his  last  underuking  at  the  Canary  Islauds.  To  his  last  he  lived  > 
sinjfle  life,  never  being  espoused  to  any  but  his  cauDtry*s  qualiela. 
As  he  lived  bravely,  he  died  gloriously,  and  was  buried  in  HeoiT 
VII.'s  Chapel;  >et  enjoying  at  thia  time  no  other iBonuaieiit  bat 
what  is  reared  by  his  valour,  which  time  itaelf  can  baldly  ddaGe." 
Whiieluek  tells  us  that  Hlaka's  fuBsral  was  perlbnned  with  great 
solemnity,  and  that,  at  lUs  tiiaaofit,  ueir  pM*  wan  diaeoTcmt 
a^nst  the  protector. 
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and  by  the  sea-scurvy ;  and  he  "  who  would  never 
stril^e  to  any  other  enemy,  struck  his  topmast  to 
Death,"  as  he  was  enteriog  Plymouth  Sound.  , 

The  protector,  drawing  more  closely  to  France, 
according  to  a  private  agreement,  had  prepared 
troops  to  join  the  French  army  under  Turenne ; 
and  six  thousand  foot,  some  of  them  veterans,  hut 
most  new  recruits,  were  sent  over  to  Boulogne 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Reynolds  and 
Colonel  Morgan.  These  red-coats  marched  with 
Turenne  into  Spanish  Flanders,  and  took  Mardick, 
a  very  strong  fort  about  two  miles  from  Dunkirk. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  while  the 
English  were  in  quarters,  the  Duke  af  York,  the 
late  king's  second  son,  took  the  field  suddenly 
with  a  strong  body  of  Spaniards,  and  endeavoured 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  Mardick ;  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Abandoned  and  cast 
out  by  the  French,  and  hoping  little  from  the 
Spaniards,  Charles  II.,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
meaner  things,  offered  to  espouse  one  of  Crom- 
well's daughters;  but  the  Lord  Protector  told 
Orrery,  who  recommended  the  match,  that  Charles 
was  so  damnably  debauched,  he  would  undo  them 
aU.* 

A.D.  1658. — On  the  20th  of  January  the  parlia- 
ment met  according  to  their  adjournment,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  House  their  fellow  members  who 
bad  been  prevented  from  taking  their  seats  in  the 
preceding  session ;  this  being  done  upon  the  fourth 
article  of  "  The  Petition  and  Advice,"  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  no  member  legally  chosen 
should  be  excluded  from  performance  of  nis  duty, 
but  by  consent  of  parliament.  In  the  interval  of 
the  parliament's  sitting,  the  protector  had  provided 
his  peers  who  were  to  make  up  the  other  House, 
and  these  quasi-lords  had  been  summoned  by  the 
same  form  of  writs  which  had  formerly  been  used 
for  calling  the  peers  to  parliament  They  were  in 
all  sixty,  and  among  them  were  several  noblemen, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  ancient  family  and 
good  estates,  the  rest  being  for  the  most  part 
colonels  and  ofiScers  of  the  army.  Foremost  on 
the  list  appear  the  names  of  the  Lord  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  protector's  eldest  son,  the  Lord 
Henry  Cromwell,  his  other  son,  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  Nathanid  Fiennes,  Lisle,  Fleetwood,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Lord  Eure,  Viscount  Saye,  Viscount 
Lule,  Lord  John  Claypole,  Charles  Viscount 
Howard,  Lord  Vl^harton,  Lord  Falconbridge,  Ge- 
neral Monk,  commander-in-chief  of  his  highness's 
firaces  in  Scotland,  and  Lord  Edward  Montague ; 
and  Whitelock,  Haselrig,  Whalley,  Barkstead, 
Pride,  Qoff,  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  the  ex-lord 
mayor  of  London,  St.  Jolin,  and  other  old  friends 
of  the  protector,  were  among  the  remainder.f  If 
Cromwell  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  call 
upon  the  old  peers,  and  if  that  aristocracy  had 
been  ever  so  well  inclined  to  obey  the  summons, 
■Bch  a  measure  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 


t  Tlnito*.  Stmt* 
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last  constitutional  instrument,  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice,"  expressly  stipulating  that  the  .members 
of  "  the  Other  House"  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  excluding  clauses  as  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  with  this  additional  bar, 
that  all  the  members  of  that  other  House,  though 
nominated  by  his  highness,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commons,  who,  in  truth,  having  with  diffi- 
culty consented  to  the  formation  of  a  second  cham- 
ber or  house,  were  determined  that  it  should  be 
second  and  inferior  in  all  senses.  But  nearly 
every  possible  circumstance  set  strongly  against 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  Upper  House ;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peers  had  been  devoted  to  the  late 
king,  and  even  the  feeble  minority  of  their  num- 
ber that  remained  at  London  with  the  parliament 
had  refiiscd  taking  any  part  in  the  king's  trial ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  united  to  him  by  old 
ties  of  friendship,  or  by  their  marrying  into  his 
family,  there  was  not  a  single  old  peer  that  would 
trust  Cromwell,  or  that  he  could  trust ;  the  whole  of 
that  body  feared  to  commit  their  hereditary  right 
by  sitting  in  an  assembly  where  the  tenure  was 
only  during  life  (the  commonwealth  men  utterly, 
abhorred  the  notion  of  an  hereditary  peerage),  and 
in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  an  aristocracy  not  yet 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  recent  creations,  they 
disdained  to  sit  in  a  House  with  men  who  had 
made  their  fortune  with  their  sword  or  by  their 
genius  in  war  or  law.  Even  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  gone  along  with  the  commonwealth  men 
in  most  things,  and  whose  grandson  and  presumed 
heir  had  married  one  of  the  protector's  daughters, 
declared  that  he  could  not  sit  in  the  same  assem- 
bly with  Colonel  Hewson,  who  had  been  a  shoe- 
maker, and  Colonel  Pride,  who  had  been  a  dray- 
man. And  Manchester,  Saye,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  who  had  been 
named,  contemptuously  kept  aloof,  not  one  of  them, 
it  should  appear,  taking  his  seat  except  Lord  Eure. 
The  rest  of  the  members  of  the  other  House  took 
their  seats  as  the  old  lords  used  to  do  formerly, 
and  the  protector  went  thitlier  to  open  the  session 
according  to  the  ancient  and  royal  form.  And 
the  Speaker,  with  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
sent  for  by  the  black  rod,  came  to  the  Lords' 
House,  where  the  protector  made  a  solemn  speech 
to  them,  "  but  was  short  by  reason  of  his  indispo- 
sition of  health."*  Indeed,  at  the  opening  of  this 
stormy  session,  wherein  he  was  to  be  assaulted  on 
all  sides  by  his  old  Presbyterian  enemies  and  by 
his  old  friends  the  Independents,  who  had  become 
his  worst  enemies,  his  iron  constitution  was  giving 
way  UH'ler  the  effect  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  grief: 
his  daii;.;hler,  the  Lady  Claypole,  the  darling  of  his 
heart,  Was  visibly  declining,  and  in  no  human 
heart  were  the  domestic  affections  ever  stronger 
than  in  that  of  this  wonderful  man.  In  his  short 
speech,  however,  he  told  the  republicans  or  the 
levellers  some  uupalatable  truths,  and  betrayed 
no  fear,  no  misgiving  as  to  his  own  powers  of  pre- 
serving peace  ia  .the  laud.  .  When  he  had  done, 
•  WUtdoek. 
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the  Lord  Commisaioner  Fiennes  harangued  "  my 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  both  the  most  honourable 
Houses  of  Parliament,"  quoting  scripture  most 
copiously,  yet  not  more  copiously  than  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  then  general  custom.  He  told  them 
to  reflect  upon  the  posture  that  the  three  nations 
were  then  in — a  posture  of  peace — a  quiet  posture, 
a  posture  looking  towards  a  settlement,  a  perfect 
settlement,  with  the  blessed  fruits  thereof,  justice 
and  piety,  plenty  and  prosperity :  he  alluded  to 
the  republicans,  the  party  most  feared,  as  to  others 
"  who  would  build  upon  contrary  foundations,  or 
upon  no  foundation  at  all."  "  I  need  not,"  con- 
tinued Fiennes,  "  say  much  of  them  either;  for 
those  who  conceit  Utopias  of  I  kilow  not  what 
kind  of  imaginary  commonwealths,  or  day-dreams 
of  the  return  of  I  know  not  what  golden  age,  their 
notions  are  rather  bottomed  in  conceit  than  in 
reason,  and  must  rather  be  worn  out  by  experience, 
than  argued  down  by  reason ;  for,  when  they  come 
to  be  put  in  practice,  they  presently  discover  their 
weakness  and  imconsistency,  and  that  they  are 
altogether  unpracticable  and  infeasible,  or  of  very 
short  durance  and  continuance ;  as  hath  appeared 
so  often  as  they  have  been  assayed  or  attempted." 
From  hearing  this  long  discourse,  the  Commons 
returned  to  their  own  House  vnth  irritated  and 
hostile  feelings ;  and  there  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  protector,  by  removing  so  many  of  his  friends 
to  "  the  Other  House,"  had  left  himself  in  a  de- 
plorable minority  in  this;  and  also  that  those 
members  who  had  taken  their  seats  by  virtue  of, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of,  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice,"  were  determined  to  destroy  that  last  in- 
strument of  government,  and  to  aim  their  first 
blows  at  the  new  House,  which  was  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  that  constitution.  The  attack 
was  led  by  Haselrig,  who,  though  nominated  to 
"  the  Other  House,"  persisted  in  retaining  his 
place  in  the  Commons,  by  Scot,  a  most  resolute 
republican,  and  by  others  who  detested  any  ap- 
proach to  the  old  aristocratic  House  of  Lords.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  session  a  message  "from  the 
Lords,"  delivered  by  two  of  the  judges,  who  all 
attended  as  formerly  in  the  Upper  House,  desired 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commons  in  an  address  to 
the  protector  for  a  day  of  humiliation  and  fast. 
The  Commons  vehemently  protested  against  the 
title  assumed  in  the  message,  and  would  admit  of 
no  other  than  that  of  "  the  Other  House ;"  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fiery  debate  many  spoke  both 
angrily  and  contemptuously  of  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  that  lamely-restored  branch  of  the 
legislature;  insomuch  "  that  now  they  would  not 
ovm  the  work  of  their  creation,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  a  bye-blow,  a  thing  by  chance,  or  a  pageant 
parliament  set  up  on  purpose  to  mock  them." 
On  the  morrow,  the  25th  of  Januaij,  upon  a  letter 
from  the  protector  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  met  his  highness  in  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  and  there  he  exhorted  them  to  tmity, 
and  to  the  observance  of  their  own  laws  and  rules 
in  «  The  Petition  and  Advice."    Whitdock  adds 


that  he  gave  them  a  state  of  the  public  accounts 
and  much  good  advice.  But  all  this  was  of  no 
avail ;  the  majority  in  the  Commons  persevered  in 
their  attack,  and  presently  broached  the  doctrine 
that  the  new  House  was,  and  must  be,  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  the  Commons — a  thing  invested  with 
certain  functions  of  legislature,  and  witli  nothing 
more — that  it  could  never  be  a  co-ordinate  power 
with  the  Commons.  Scot,  who  was  right  in  his 
reasoning  as  applied  to  that  mongrel  "  the  Other 
House,"  but  who  was  madly  wrong  in  fancying 
that  a  constitution  could  march  with  one  un- 
checked and  irresponsible  chamber,  raked  up  the 
whole  history  of  the  peers  (a  lamentable  one !) 
since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war ;  and 
then  coming  to  the  grand  crisis,  he  said,  "  The 
lords  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  We 
must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.  We  were  either 
to  lay  all  that  blood  of  ten  years'  war  upon  our- 
selves, or  upon  some  other  object.  We  called  the 
king  of  England  to  our  bar,  and  arraigned  him. 
He  was  for  his  obstinacy  and  guilt  condemned  and 
executed;  and  so  let  all  the  enemies  of  Chid 
perish!  The  House  of  Commons  had  a  good 
conscience  in  it.  Upon  this,  the  Lords'  House  ad- 
journed, and  never  met,  and  hereby  came  a  fare- 
well of  all  those  peers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  people 
of  England  should  never  again  have  a  negative 
upon  them."*  Nor  did  Scot  and  his  associates 
limit  their  attack  to  the  other  House  or  to  mere 
declamation  and  oratory ;  they  assaulted  the  pro- 
tectorate itself,  and  a  petition  was  circulated  in 
the  city  by  them  and  by  some  officers  of  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  Cromwell's  all  but 
kingly  office.  "  All  these  passages,"  says  White- 
lock,  "  tended  to  their  own  destruction,  which  it 
was  not  di£Scult  to  foresee.  The  protector  looked 
upon  himself  as  aimed  at  by  them,  though  with  a 
side  wind,  and  with  testimonies  of  their  envy 
towards  him ;  and  he  was  the  more  incensed,  be- 
cause at  this  time  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  b^an 
again  their  enterprises  to  overthrow  nim  and  his 
government  by  force ;  whereof  tliere  were  clear 
discoveries:  he  therefore  took  a  resolution  sud- 
denly to  dissolve  this  parliament."  Accordingly, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  the  protector,  without  any 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords  early  in  the  morning,  summoned  the  Com- 
mons before  him,  told  them  of  the  hostile  temper 
and  the  contempt  of  "  The  Petition  and  Advice" 
which  they  had  betrayed,  of  the  intrigues  in  which 
many  of  them  were  engaged,  and  then  saying, 
that  uigeut  and  weighty  reasons  made  it  necessary 
in  order  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  dissolution,  he  concluded  with 
these  words: — "  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament, 
and  let  God  judge  between  me  and  you."  And 
thus  ended  Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which  had 
sat  only  fourteen  days.  The  protector  was  never 
in  80  much  danger  as  at  this  moment :  the  tepub-  ) 
licans  and  their  friends  "  were  ready  both  with 
arms  and  men  to  fall  in  with  swords  in  their 
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hands ;"  the  anny  was  murmtmng  for  want  of  pay ; 
the  royalists  were  spirited  and  combined  by  means 
of  the  Marquess  of  Ormond,  who,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parhameut,  had  passed  several  days  in  dis- 
guise and  concealment  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
had  r^umed  safely  to  Charles  II.  at  Bruges;  the 
Levdlers  and  Fifth-monarchy  men  were  pledging 
their  desperate  services  to  those  that  could  dupe 
them ;  CnAnwell's  old  friend  Harrison,  who  had 
heen  released  from  the  Tower  after  a  short  con- 
finement, "  was  deep  in  the  plot;"  Colonel  Silas 
Titus,  a  Presbyterian  royalist,  or  Colonel  Sexhy, 
or  -whoever  was  the  author  of  the  famed  tract 
entitled  'Killing  no  Murder,'  had  invited  all 
patriots  to  assassination,  proclaiming  that  the 
greatest  benefit  any  Englishman  could  render  his 
country  would  be  to  murder  Cromwell;  and  yet 
the  protector,  even  sick  and  dispirited  as  he  was, 
was  capable  of  conjuring  this  universal  storm. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  officers ;  he  harmgued  the 
city  and  common  council;  beheaded  Dr.  Hewit 
and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby ;  threw  other  plotters  into 
prison ;  hanged  three  that  were  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  in  Cheapside;  and  not  only  pre-, 
served  his  ajathority  at  home,  but  also  prosecuted 
his  wars  abroad  with  vigour  and  success.  His 
general  in  the  Low  .Countries,  Sir  John  Reynolds, 
had  been  cast  away  and  drowned  upon  the  Good- 
win Sands,  but  Lockhart,  who  succeeded  to  his 
command,  was  not  cnly  equal  to  Reynolds  as  a 
soldier,  but  an  excellent  and  tried  diplomatist  to 
hoot.  These  English  troops,  serving  with  Tu- 
reone,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Spaniards 
commanded  by  Don  Jusn  and  the  Duke  of  York ; 
helped  to  take  Dunkirk,  which  according  to  the 
treaty  was  delivered  to  Cromwell,  and  well  gar- 
risoned with  Englishmen  by  Lockhart,  who  bore 
an  honourable  ^are  (at  least  a  soldier's)  in  that 
briUiant  campaign,  wherein  Turenne  gained  Dix- 
mude,  Cfaravelines,  Oudenard,  and  a  congeries  of 
other  important  fortresses.  And  the  young  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  begun  to  make  his  promenades  to 
the  army,  congratulated  his  brothor  the  protector 
on  the  admirable  tenue,  discipline,  and  bravery 
of  his  troops. 

"  The  year  gliding  thus  away  in  victories  and 
triumphs,  Dimldrk  enforced  to  grow  imder  the 
shade  of  the  English  oak,  and  all  prospering  so 
veil  in  Flanders  as  if  Mars  himself  had  borne  the 
English  banner,  caused  endearing  congratulations 
mutually  to  pass  between  the  protector  and  hia 
cousin  of  France.  The  Lord  Falconhridge  being 
made  one  of  the  blood  by  matrimony,  carried  the 
first  complimrait  to  Calais,  and  there  presented  it 
to  the  king;  which  was  quickly  after  returned 
'  back  again  by  Monsieur  Maneini,  nephew  to  Car- 
'dinal  Mazarin,  and  the  Duke  de  Crequi:  these 
arrived  at  London  to  present  their  respects ;  which 
having  done  they  returned  with  high  satisfaction. 
These  being  departed,  another  far  less  welcome 
messenger  arrived  at  the  English  court,  even 
Do^  itself,  who  came  to  require  of  our  great 
Cromwell  what  was  his  due  by  nature.  •  •  t  •  • 


The  first  symptoms  of  this  great  man's  last  sick- 
ness appeared  presently  upon  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Claypole,  whose  end  is  thought  by  many 
to  have  hastened  his  dissolution.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  October  his  distemper  discovered  itself 
to  be  a  bastard  tertian  ague ;  which  for  a  week's 
time  threatened  no  danger,  for  on  his  well-day  it 
hindered  him  not  from  going  abroad.  But  pre- 
sently he  began  to  grow  worse,  and  so  was  brought 
from  Hampton  Court  (where  he  first  fell  sick,  and 
where  he  made  a  will  as  to  his  domestic  affairs) 
to  London."*  At  first  he  spoke  confidently  of  his 
recovery,  and  of  the  good  things  he  intended  by 
the  grace  of  heaven  to  do  for  his  coimtry ;  but  his 
malady  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  death  of  his  dear  daughter,  he  was  as- 
sured that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  was 
overheard  by  Major  Butler  uttering  this  prayer  :— 
"  Lord,  I  am  a  poor  foolish  creature ;  this  people 
would  have  me  live ;  they  think  it  will  be  best  for 
them,  and  that  it  will  redound  much  to  thy  glory. 
All  the  stir  is  about  this.t  Others  would  fain 
have  me  die.  Lord,  pardon  them,  and  pardon  thy 
foolish  people ;  forgive  them  their  sins,  and  do  not 
forsake  them ;  hut  love  and  bless  them,  and  give 
them  rest ;  and  bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and 
give  me  rest.  .  .  .  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more 
than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Clhrist  who 
strengtheneth  me."t  In  the  course  of  that  night, 
and  not  before,  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of  four 
or  five  of  the  council,  that  "  my  Lord  Richard  " 
should  be  his  8ucce8sor.§  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  speechless,  and  he  expired  between 
3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  which  he  accoimted  his  happiest 
day,  the  anniversary  of  his  gres^  victories  of  Wor- 
cester and  Dunbar.  He  was  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1599. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
the  council  assembled,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
protector  in  his  life-time,  according  to  "  The  Peti- 
tion and  Advice,"  had  declared  his  son  Richard  to 
be  his  successor,  they  gave  orders  for  his  being 
proclaimed  in  a  solemn  manner,  first  in  London 
and  Westminster,  and  then  in  all  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  in  England,  and  at  Dunkirk,  and  in  all 
other  possessions  abroad.  Addresses  poured  in  to 
the  new  Lord  Protector,  declaring  great  satisfac- 
tion in  bis  successiou,  and  resolutions  to  adhere  to 
him.  The  congregational  churches  hastened  to 
express  their  gladness,  and  all  the  minor  sects 
their  joy,  and  their  hopes  that  he  would  foUow  the 
footsteps  of  his  glorious  father,  and  secure  freedom 
of  conscience  to  all  Christians.    The  neighbouring 

•  Pctfect  PollUcian. 

f  "  Nem,"  laid  hiiMead  and  MireUnr  Thnrk*, "  was  then  laj 
man  lo  ptayedibt  ai  ha  was  during  hia  alcknau.  lolema  aasembliM 
meeting  everj  day  lo  beseech  the  Lord  for  the  oootinuaace  of  fail, 
life;  >o  that  ha  ia  gone  to  heaTen,  embalmed  with  tlia  taan  of  hia 
people,  and  upon  the  wingi  of  the  prajreri  of  the  •atnti.'*— Latter  to 
Henry  Oromwell,  written  on  the  4th  of  September. 

t  Kannet. 

i  Letter  of  Lord  Peleonbrldge  ta  Heiuy  .CromweU,  i«Thad«e, 
State  Ikpen. 
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princes  and  states  sent  miniBtera  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  happy  and  peaceable  succession  to  the 
government.  The  army  serving  in  Flanders,  and 
still  gaining  laurels  there,  proclaimed  Richard  at 
Dunkirk  and  in  their  camp,  and  sent  over  respect- 
Ad  addresses  to  hira.  The  o£5cers  of  the  navy 
gladly  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  by  him ;  and  the  same  was 
done  by  General  Monk  and  his  ofiBcers  in  Scot- 
land.* "  It  has  pleased  God  hitherto,"  writes 
Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, "  to  give  his  highness  your  brother  a  very 
easy  and  peaceable  entrance  upon  his  government. 
There  is  not  a  dog  that  wags  his  tongue,  so  great 
a  calm  are  we  in.  The  Lord  continue  it,  and  give 
him  a  just  and  imderstanding  heart,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  go  out  and  in  before  this  great  people, 
whose  peace  and  liberty  he  is  entrusted  with!" 
But  Richard  Cromwell  was  no  soldier,  and  desti- 
tute of  high  commanding  powers  of  any  kind ; — he 
had  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  government  and  the 
bustle  of  the  camp,  and  he  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  that  soldiery  which  his  father  had  known  per- 
sonally almost  to  a  man,  and  over  which  by  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities — by  a  mixture  of  unflinch- 
ing firmness  in  essentials  and  good  nature  in  minor 
points,  by  devotion  and  by  an  easy  familiarity 

*  WblMock.— IhDiloe. 


which  condescended  to  drollery, — ^he  had  exacised 
an  almost  mimical  influence.  The  payment  of  the 
troops  too  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  and  Riebaid 
found  the  coffers  of  the  state  almost  empty.  From 
these  and  other  circumstances,  which  may  be 
easily  conceived,  the  military  presently  betrayed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  In  the  same  letter  of 
the  ith  of  September,  wherein  Thurloe  speaks  of 
the  "  easy  and  peaceable  entrance,"  he  says ; — 
"  But  I  must  needs  acquaint  your  excellency,  that 
there  are  some  secret  murmurings  in  the  army, 
as  if  his  highness  were  not  general  of  the  army, 
as  his  father  was ;  and  they  would  look  upon  him 
and  the  army  as  divided,  and  as  if  the  cooduct  of 
the  army  should  be  elsewhere,  and  in  other  hands ; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  this  will  come  to." 
Richard  soon  saw  what  it  came  to.  His  brother-in> 
law,  Fleetwood,  a  good  soldier,  a  favourite  with  the 
army,  but  a  weak  man  in  other  respects,  as  well  as 
ambitious  and  imprudent,  became  jealous  of  the  new 
protector,  who  had  nominated  him  to  be,  under 
himself,  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces. 
Fleetwood  secretly  encouraged  a  strange  petition, 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented,  requiring  the 
protector,  in  efliect,  to  give  up  his  control  over  the 
army.*  Richard  replied,  that  he  had  given  the 
command  of  the  forces  to  Fleetwood,  who  seemed 

*  The  petitiontn  n-quired  that  iio  officer  ■honld  be  depriTrd  of  bU 
oommUiion  tfxrapt  by  B  conrt-martial;  and  that  the  pover  of  gnat* 
lug  comiaiiaiona  ilioiild  be  entntted  to  naie  peiwa  wkoaa  aaniaaa 
bad  placed  bijn  ubove  luapiciuD. 
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generally  acceptable  to  them ;  'but  that  to  gratify 
Uiem  further,  or  wholly  to  give  up  the  power  of  the 
Bword,  wa»  contrary  to  "  The  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice," ■which  lodged  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  i>rotector  and  parliament  jointly. 

His  fatha  had  been  prevented  only  by-^eath 
firom  calling  another  parlument ;  and  now  Richard 
was  advised  by  Thurloe,  St.  John,  Fiennea,  and 
other  of  his  father's  ministers,  to  assemble  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  and  "  the  Other  House," 
as  it  had  been  constituted  by  Oliver.  Contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice,"  and  the  other  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, framed  in  his  father's  time,  and  cm  which 
alone  Richard  could  found  any  claim  to  his  high 
station,  he  was  induced  by  his  advisers  to  return 
to  the  old  system  of  election,  and  to  issue  writs  to 
the  smaller  or  rotten  boroughs,  in  lieu  of  the  popu- 
lous and  opulent  boroughs  which  had  been  called 
into  parliamentary  existence  by  Oliver's  institutes 
of  government;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  retrograde  movement,  this  undoing  of  a  grand 
representative  improvement,  was  adopted  solely 
because  those  insignificant  boroughs  could  be  the 
most  easily  bought  or  controlled.  In  effect  the 
members  returned  for  those  places  were  all  Mends 
of  the  new  protector. 

AJ>.  1659. — The  parliament  met  on  the  27th 
of  January,  the  members  of  "the  Other  House" 
l>eing  summoned  by  the  same  writ  as  had  been 
used  before,  according  to  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice," — and  being  the  same  despised  nullity 
that  they  were  before.  In  the  Commons,  the 
members  returned  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  "  ap- 
pealed very  full ;"  but  the  House  voted  several 
members  mcapable  of  sitting  because  they  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  parliament.  Scarcely 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Commons  would  obey 
the  summons  of  Richard  to  meet  him  in  "  the 
Other  House"  at  the  opening  of  the  session;  and 
the  Commons  proceeded  immediately  to  debate  and 
question  the  bill  of  recognition  of  his  highness  to 
be  lord-protector ;  "  and  some  were  very  cross  in 
that  business,  which  caused  doubts  of  the  good 
issue  of  this  parliament."*  Nest  they  fell  upon 
the  whole  substance  and  bearing  of  that  last  con- 
stitutional instrument,  "  The  Petition  and  Advice ;" 
and  took  into  consideration  the  constitution  of 
parliament  in  two  Houses,  and  the  inexpediency 
and  peril  of  allowing  "  the  Other  House."  "  All 
this,"  says  Whitelock,  "caused  much  discourse 
and  doubts  in  many,  lest  a  disagreement  should 
follow ;  and  some  of  the  court  and  relations  of 
Richard  were  not  backward  to  promote  a  differ- 
ence." The  republicans,  who  mustered  about  fifty 
member*  in  this  parliament  (and  not  more),  but 
who  were  invigorated  by  the  return  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Ludlow,  and  Bradshaw,  whom  Cromwell 
had  im-fHriaoned  or  had  kept  at  a  distance,  de- 
nounced the  protectorate  and  "  the  Other  House," 
as  tendii^  to  the  old  tyranny,  as  under-buildings 
whereoB  to  aM  up  again  the  supreme  Stuart ;  and 

•  WUModt. 


they  proposed  a  return  to  the  commonwealth  as  it 
existed  under  the  Rump.  The  disguised  royalists, 
who  were  pretty  numerous,  joined  the  republicans 
in  increasing  the  confusion ;  and  the  moderates — 
"  the  waiters  upon  Providence" — vacillated  in  a 
miserable  manner,  and  waited  events.  After 
a  quibbling  abbut  words,  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Vane,  the  act  of  recognition  was  passed, 
and  a  revenue  was  settled  for  the  new  protector. 
The  question  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
should  transact  business  with  the  persons  sitting 
in  the  other  House  as  with  a  house  of  parliament, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-four ;  but  that  other  House  was  denied  any 
claims  of  peerage  or  anj  negative  voice ;  and, 
though  several  of  the  ancient  peers  who  had  been 
faithful  to  the  parliament  were  now  admitted  to 
sit  in  it,  it  did  not  rise  in  consideration.  Then  a 
fierce  attack  was  made  upon  the  late  administra- 
tion. Thurloe,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  threat- 
ened with,  impeachment ;  the  conduct  of  Ohver's 
major-generals  was  held  up  to  public  detestation ; 
and  Butler,  one  of  those  proconsuls,  was  selected 
for  prosecution.  But  the  army  soon  stayed  these 
proceedings  by  joining  with  the  republican  sec- 
tion, and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  they  affirmed,— and  not  without 
some  reason, — ^was  ruining  the  good  old  cause,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  army  itself  was  now  divided  into  three  fac- 
tions, the  weakest  of  which  adhered  to  Richard, 
but  the  strongest  of  which  was  controlled  by  Lam- 
bert, who  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  the 
fittest  man  to  succeed  Oliver  Cromwell.  These 
Lambertians  established  what  they  called  a  gene- 
ral council  of  officers,  and  voted  diat  the  command 
of  the  army  should  be  put  into  better  hands,  and 
that  every  officer  should  declare  his  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the  proceedings 
against  the  late  Charles  Stuart,  or  resign  his  com- 
mission. The  House  of  Commons,  or  the  helpless 
majority  of  it,  who  must  have  seen  that  the  small 
republican  minority,  when  backed  by  the  mass  of 
the  army,  could  not  fail  to  be  too  strong  for  them, 
declared  that  such  meetings  were  illegal.  On 
this  the  Lambertians,  or  the  Wallingford  House 
party,  as  they  were  called,  from  their  place  of 
meeting,  drew  up  a  representation  to  Richard, 
which  was  presented  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
which  set  forth  their  want  of  pay,  the  insolencies 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  designs,  together  with 
some  in  power,  to  ruin  the  army  and  the  good  old 
cause,  and  to  bring  in  the  enemies  thereof;  to 
prevent  which  they  desired  his  highness  to  provide 
effectual  remedy.  "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was 
the  beginning  of  Richard's  fall,  and  set  on  foot  by 
his  relations — Desborough  who  married  his  aunt, 
and  Fleetwood  who  married  his  sister,  and  others 
of  their  party ;  and  the  parliament  disputed  about 
the  other  House,  but  took  no  course  to  provide 
money,  but  exasperated  the  army,  and  all  those 
named  Of  the  other  House."  The  Quakers  deli- 
vered a  paper  to  the  Speaker  (these  sectariana 
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knew  the  persecution  which  would  foUow  a  resto- 
ntion  or  any  triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  royalists) 
seconding  this  representation  of  the  army,  and 
adding  to  it  fresh  clauses  and  demands;  and  a 
day  or  two  after  the  officers  of  the  trained  bands 
of  London  sent  up  a  representation  of  their  own 
to  his  highness,  representing  the  great  danger 
from  the  public  enemy,  and  seconding  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  army.  "  The  parliament,"  con- 
tinues  Whitelock,  "  grew  into  heats ;  Haselrig  and 
Nevil,  and  their  party,  laboured  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  a  protector  and  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  pretended  to  have  a  free  common- 
wealth; divers  ofBcers  of  the  army  joined  with 
them ;  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Berry,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  lessen  Richard's 
power;  and  some  of  them  were  for  altering  the 
government ;  and  Lambert,  who  had  been  discon- 
tented, closdy  wrought  for  that  end.  Richard 
advised  with  the  Lord  Broghill,  Fiennes,  Thurloe, 
Wolseley,  Whitelock,  and  some  others,  whether  it 
were  not  then  fit  to  dissolve  the  present  par- 
liament. Most  of 'them  were  far  it;  Whitelock 
doubted  the  success  of  it,  and  wished  a  little  longer 
permission  of  their  sitting,  especially  now  they 
had  begun  to  consider  of  raising  money,  whereby 
they  would  engage  the  soldiery ;  but  most  were 
for  the  dissolving  of  the  parliament,  in  regard  of 
the  present  great  dangers  from  them,  and  from 
the  cavaliers,  who  now  flocked  to  London,  and, 
underhand,  fomented  the  divisions."  But,  if 
Whitelock's  advice  were  the  best,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Richard  Cromwell  had  not  the  power  of 
actmg  upon  it :  the  council  of  oflScers  lud  beoi 
with  him,  and  had  told  him  that  he  must  dissolve 
the  parliament,  or  abide  the  consequences  of  the 
open  hostility  of  the  army  ;  and,  accordingly,  this 
parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  2'2nd  of  April. 
V  This  caused  much  trouble  in  the  minds  of  many 
honest  men,  but  the  cavaliers  and  republicans 
rejoiced  at  it.  -  Richard  and  his  council  sat  close 
to  consult  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  and  among 
them  were  many  eneinies  to  Richard  and  his 

government Lambert  and  other  officers 

consulted  how  they  might  again  bring  in  the  old 
members  of  the  parliament  (the  Rtunp),  whom 
themselves  had  before  thrust  out."*  And,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert,  and  the 
general  council  of  officers,  keeping  the  promises 
they  had  made  to  the  republicans,  published  a 
declaration,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  who  had  continued  sitting  till  Oliver's 
forcible  ejectment  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  to 
return  to  the  exercise  and  discharge  of  their  trust ; 
averring  that  the  army  would  be  most  ready  to 
give  their  utmost  assistance  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  sit  in  safety,  improve  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  settle  and  secure  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  commonwealth.  Losing  no  time,  Lenthall, 
the  old  Speaker,  and  many  members  of  the  Rump, 
hastened  to  Westminster  the  very  next  day ;  and, 
after  some  deliberations  in  the  Fainted  Chamber, 
•  WWWock. 


went  together  in  a  body  to  the  House,  Lambert 
guarding  them  with  soldiers,  and  there  took  their 
seats  as  a  lawfiil  and  indisputable  parliament. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  restored  Rimip  waa 
to  pass  a  declaration  touching  their  punwse  to 
secure  the  property  and  liberty  of.  the  people,  both 
as  men  and  as  Christians ;  and  that,  too,  without 
any  single  person,  protectorate,  kingdiip,  or  House 
of  Peers.  Richara  Cromwell,  who  seems  to  have 
had  scarcely  more  affection  than  ability  for  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
fortime,  retired  quiedy  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
soon  signed  his  demission  in  form.  On  the  9th 
of  May  the  restored  and  single  House  appointed  it 
committee  of  safety,  most  of  the  members  of  which 
were  soldiers,  except  Vane  and  Scott,  and  they 
ordered  that  none  should  be  employed  except  such 
as  feared  God  and  were  fifiithful  to  the  g^iod  old 
cause.  Fleetwood,  in  the  name  of  the  army  at 
London,  made  a  proffer  of  allegiance  to  the  Rump; 
and  General  Monk  hastened  to  write  from  Scotland 
to  express  the  entire  concurrence  of  his  army  in 
the  new  revolution  which  had  been  effected.  On 
the  13th  of  May  a  council  of  state  was  framed,  the 
chief  members  of  it  being  Fairfax,  Lambert,  Des- 
borough, Bradshaw,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Fleetwood,  Haselrig,  Vane,  Ludlow,  St.  John,  and 
Whitelock.*  But  tiiis  council  was  scarcely  formed 
when  the  republican  Scott  accused  two  membeis 
of  it  (Whitelock  and  Anthony  Ashley  Coq)er)  of 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Charles  Stuart  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
beyond  seas.  Whitelock  himself  says  that  he 
moved  to  know  who  was  his  accuser;  that  that 
was  waived,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  councQ ; 
that  Ashley  Cooper's  expressions  were  so  high 
that  they  bred  in  some  the  more  suspicion  of  him, 
though  at  the  time  he  was  believed.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  (and  not  before)  letters  were  received  fitun 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  much  more  able  or  bolder 
man  than  his  brother,  notifying  his  submission 
and  the  submission  of  his  army  in  Ireland  to  the 
present  parliament.  Pressed  by  want  of  money, 
the  Rump  proposed  selling  the  three  royal  palaces 
of  Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  and  Hampton 
Court;  but  diey  were  interrupt^  and  dismissed 
before  they  could  carry  into  effect  this  new  project 
in  finance.  On  the  4th  of  July  they  passed  a 
startLing  vote — it  was,  to  exempt  Richard  Crom- 
well, the  late  protector,  upon  whose  shoulders  th^ 
had  thrown  all  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  public 
and  magnificent  funeral  of  his  father  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  together  with  other  chaises  of  a 
pubhc  nature,  from  all  arrests  for  debt.  But  on 
the  16jh  of  the  same  month  they  agreed  to  the 
BomeWnat  more  decent  motion,.of  an  order  iat  a 
way  to  pay  Richard  Cromwell's  debts,  being  in  all 
29,640^ ;  referring  it  at  the  same  time  to  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
him.  At  this  moment,  the  Rump,  who  never 
mustered  more  than  a  hundred  members, — maay 
of  their  old  oolleagues  keeping  away  fcam.  the 
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House,  though  repeatedly  summoned  to  attend, — 
•were  alarmed  by  numerous  plots  and  riots  raised 
by  the  royalists.  Sir  John  Gore  yras  arrested; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  -was  obliged  to  give  bail 
•  to  be  faithful  to  the  government  established ;  the 
Lady  Mary  Howard,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  were  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  These  things 
grew  worse  and  worse :  a  riot  was  suppressed  in 
Enfield  Chase;  but  on  the  Slst  of  July,  when  the 
House  was  busied  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  White- 
lock,  and  approved  by  General  Monk,  for  the 
complete  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
council  of  state,  which  sat  nearly  all  night,  disco- 
vered a  new  and  extensive  conspiracy  ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  August  news  was  received  of  insurrections 
having  broken  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
the  most  important  being  one  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashij^,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  one  in 
Worcestershire.  Lambert  was  detached  against 
Boodi,  who  was  expecting  to  be  joined  both  by 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  by  royalists  from  half  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  these  simultaneous  risings  had  been  con- 
certed. But  Lambert  gave  a  total  rout  to  Sir 
George  Booth's  forces ;  and  in  all  other  quarters 
the  royalists  fled  before  the  parliamentarians,  and 
threw  down  their  arms. 

Charles,  who  had  got  everything  ready  for  his 
embarkation,  deferred  his  voyage ;  Booth  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby,  with  many  others,  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  and  by  the  end 
of  August  this  formidable  insurrection  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  But  the  Rump,  or  that  portion  of 
it  which  now  sat  in  the  House,  and  the  army  which 
had  placed  them  there,  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.  The  House,  asserting 
their  supreme  authority,  insisted  that  the  ofBcers 
of  the  army  shoidd  take  out  new  commissions  fi-om 
them,  and  that  the  whole  army  should  be  placed 
in  a  proper  dependency  on  the  civil  power.  The 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  elevated  by  their  re- 
cent successes  and  by  their  consciousness  that  the 
Rump  only  existed  by  favour  of  their  swords,  de- 
manded that  Fleetwood  should  be  delared  com- 
mander-in-chief, without  hmitations  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  that  Lambert  should  be  major-general,  as  a 
proper  reward  for  his  recent  services ;  and  that 
the  government  of  the  country  should  not  be  in  a 
single  House,  but  in  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  another  House,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
which  it  should  appear  they  had  not  made  up  their 
mindB.  Haselrig  and  his  party  "  being  jealous 
that  the  soldiers  might  break  them,"  struggled  as 
if  for  life ;  and  they  brought  a  majority  to  reject 
Uds  paper  of  the  army — to  dismiss  Lambert,  Des- 
borougb,  and  seven  or  eight  other  principal  officers 
who  had  subscribed  the  letter — and  to  pass  an  act 
for  putting  out  Fleetwood  from  being  lieutenant- 

SQcral  of  the  armv,  and  appointing    Ludlow, 
onk,  Haselrig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Overton,  to 
he  comaiissioners  with  him  (Fleetwood)  to  govern 


all  the  forces.*  Haselrig,  who  was  the  chief 
mover  in  these  bold  transactions,  and  who  added 
harshness  and  insolence  to  his  boldness,  was  en- 
couraged by  letters  from  Monk,  assuring  him 
that  he  and  the  army  in  Scotland  would  stand  by 
the  parliament,  and  by  the  like  promises  from 
Ludlow,  who  had  now  succeeded  Henry  Cromwell 
in  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  But 
Monk  and  Ludlow  were  far  away,  and  the  English 
army  was  close  at  hand.  "  The  proceedings  of 
the  parliament,"  says  Whitelock,  "  nettled  the 
ofScers,  especially  those  who  had  performed  late 
and  good  service,  and  caused  them  to  consider 
what  to  do  for  their  own  interest ;  and  of  these, 
Lambert,  Desborough,  Berry,  and  the  rest  who 
had  been  ousted  of  their  commands,  were  the 
chief."  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  very  day 
after  the  passing  of  Haselrig's  obnoxious  votes, 
some  soldiers,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
him  to  declare  for  the  parliament  and  protect 
it,  were  drawn  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  Palace 
Yard,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  House ;  and 
Evelyn,  who  commanded  the  Lifeguards  of  the 
parliament,  marched  forth  with  his  troops  to  do  his 
service,  but  he  was  met  by  Lambert  at  Scotland 
Yard  gate,  who  commanded  him  to  dismount; 
and  though  Lambert  was  on  foot,  and  had  none 
with  him,  yet  Evelyn,  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
thought  it  safest  to  obey,  and  dismounted  at  his 
command,  and  his  troop  also  obeyed  Lambert, 
who  then  drew  together  some  other  forces,  and 
stationed  them  along  King-street  and  round  about 
the  Abbey  church  and  yard;  and  when  the  Speaker 
came  by  in  his  coach,  they  stopped  him  and  made 
him  turn  back,  and  they  treated  most  part  of  the 
members  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  House  did 
not  sit.  The  council  of  state  sat,  and  there  the 
hostile  parties,  the  Lamberte  and  the  HaselHgs, 
the  army  men  and  the  Rump  men,  came  iiitrf 
fierce  collision.  The  civilians  accused  the  army 
of  being  destroyers  of  liberty ;  the  officers  re- 
torted, saying  that  the  Ruinp  would  not  have  left 
them  any  liberty  to  destroy ;  and  Colonel  Syden- 
ham asserted  that  the  army  had  been  obliged  to 
apply  this  last  remedy  in  compliance  with  a  spe- 
cial commission  from  divine  Providenccf  But 
the  council  of  state  so  managed  the  business,  that 
at  the  last  they  came  to  an  accommodation  to  save 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
parliament  should  not  sit;  that  the  council  of 
officers  should  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  "  and  have  a  form  of  government  drawn 
up  for  a  new  parliament  to  be  shortly  summoned, 
and  so  settle  all  things."  On  the  next  day  the 
officers  of  the  army  debated  about  a  settlement, 
and  declared  Fleetwood  to  be  their  commander- 
in-chief.  On  the  other  side,  Haselrig  and  his 
friends  consulted  how  they  might  restore  them- 
selves and  curb  the  officers ;  "  and  they  had  Some 
hopes  of  Monk  to  be  their  champion."     On  the 
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nth  of  October  the  council  of  officers  sent  one  of 
their  body  to  Monk  in  Scotland,  and  another  to 
Ludlow  in  Ireland,  to  desire  their  concurrence ; 
they  nominated  a  committee  of  safety ;  thev  ap- 
pomted  Lambert  to  be  major-general  of  the  forces 
in  England  and  Scotland  (which  discontented 
Monk) ;  and  then  they  kept  a  day  of  humiliation 
in  Whitehall  Chapel.  Vane  was  admitted  into 
the  committee  of  safety,  but  was  almost  imme- 
diately accused  by  Desborough  and  some  other 
great  officers  "  of  a  design  to  overthrow  magis- 
tracy, ministrt/,  and  the  law." 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Monk,  who 
was  courted  and  feared  by  both  parties,  began  to 
play  his  own  game ; — he  had  been  a  royalist  before 
he  became  a  parhamentarian ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
become  king's  man,  or  devil's  man,  or  anything  that 
best  promised  to  promote  his  own  interests.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  sixteen  days  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Rump,  the  officers  of  the  army  received  a 
letter  from  nim  expressive  of  his  dissatisfaction  at 
their  late  proceedings,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
received  intelligence  through  other  channels  that 
Monk  had  secured  Berwick  for  himself,  and  was 
looking  towards  London.  Lambert  was  instantly 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north  of 
England ;  and  Whalley  and  Goffe,  and  Caryl  and 
Barker,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  sent  to  Monk 
"  to  persuade  him  to  a  right  understanding  of 
things,  and  prevent  efiusion  of  blood."  Monk,  in 
the  mean  while,  sent  to  assure  the  leaders  of  the 
Rump  that  his  sole  object  was  to  relieve  parlia- 
ment from  military  oppression;  and  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  was,  [above  all  things,  a 
friend  to  liberty  and  the  commonwealth.  Writing 
to  Haselrig,  whom  he  duped,  he  said,  "  As  to  a 
commonwealth,  believe  me.  Sir — for  I  speak  it  in 
the  presence  of  God — ^it  is  the  desire  of  my  soul."* 
3ut  if  Monk  duped  the  humiliated  and  desperate 
members  of  the  Rump,  he  certainly  never  de- 
ceived the  Enghsh  officers.  On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  the  principal 
men  of  that  body  went  to  the  common  council  in 
London,  and  told  them  plainly  "  that  the  bottom  of 
Monk's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  a 
new  civil  war."  And  four  days  before  this — on 
the  4th  of  November — some  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Monk, 
begging  him  to  desist.  "  It  is  obvious  to  us," 
said  these  plain-speaking  sailors,  "wherever  we 
come,  that  few  or  none  take  pleasure  in  your  pro- 
ceedings but  the  cavaliers,  who  make  their  boast 
of  you,  and  place  their  confidence  in  you."t 
Monk,  after  again  calling  God  to  witness  that 
the  asserting  of  a  commonwealth  was  the  only  in- 
tent of  his  heart,  crossed  the  Tweed  in  great  force, 
being  openly  backed  by  the  chief  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland.  He  was  faced,  on  the  Tyne,  by  Lam- 
bert, whose  promotion  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  make  him  resume  his  loyalty 
to  the  party  in  power ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Crom- 
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well,  now  badly  provided,  had  lost  their  old 
enthusiasm  and  discipline,  and  Lambert,  besides, 
had  orders  from  the  committee  of  government 
to  avoid  a  hostile  collision;  and  he  there- 
fore lay  at  Newcastle  doing  nothing.  It  was 
agreed  that  three  commissioners  on  die  part  of 
Monk  should  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  London  to 
treat  with  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Fleetwood,  the  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces.  By  this  delay  Monk  was  enabled  to 
mature  his  plans  and  to  receive  further  assistance 
in  men  and  money  from  Scotland.  Monk's  three 
commissioners  pretended  to  be  very  confident  that 
he  would  approve  what  was  agreed  upon  by  Fleet- 
wood's commissioners,  namely,  that  a  parliament 
should  be  restored  and  the  nation  settled  again  in 
the  ways  of  peace.  The  committee  of  safety  pro- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  form  of  government,  but 
there  was  no  reconciling  their  conflicting  theories 
and  views  and  interests.  "  Vane,"  says  White- 
lock,  "  was  hard  to  be  satisfied,  and  did  much 
stick  to  his  own  apprehensions."  Fresh  letters 
came  firom  Monk  to  Fleetwood  full  of  compliments 
and  expressions  of  his  earnest  desire  for  a  speedy 
settlement ;  but  stating  that  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  his  commissioners  was  not  quite  enough 
— that  some  things  remained  tmtreated  of  and 
xmagreed  upon — that  he  wished  for  a  fresh  treaty 
to  put  a  final  end  to  the  business.  Some  of  the 
committee  declared  that  this  was  only  a  delay  in 
Monk  to  gain  time  to  be  the  better  prepared  for 
his  design  to  bring  in  the  king,  and  to  reduce  the 
English  army  and  party  into  greater  straits  for 
want  of  money,  while  he  was  getting  pay  for  his 
forces.  "  And,  therefore,"  continues  Whiteloek, 
who  had  himself  a  principal  share  in  these  deli- 
berations, "  they  advised  to  fall  upon  Monk  pre- 
sently, and  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  before  his 
soldiers  were  more  confirmed,  and  Fleetwood's 
party  more  discouraged  :  but  this  advice  was  sot 
taken,  but  a  new  treaty  assented  to,  by  commis- 
sioners on  each  part,  to  be  at  Newcastle." 

This  was  on  uie  last  day  of  November :  on  the 
4th  of  December  some  of  the  forces  about  London 
began  to  clamour  for  want  of  pay,  and  to  favour  the 
proceedings  of  Monk  for  restormg  the  parliament 
— an  enchanting  word ; — "  and  still,"  adds  White- 
lock,  "  the  forces  in  the  north  were  not  well 
settled."  On  the  next  day  disturbances  took  place 
in  London,  and  when  some  forces  were  marched 
into  the  city  to  keep  the  peace,  the  soldiers  were 
insulted  by  the  multitude,  and  killed  two  of  the 
rabble ;  and  on  the  same  day  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  governor  and  garrison  of  Ports- 
mouth had  declared  for  the  parliament.  Still  the 
general  council  of  officers  sat  devising  forms  for  a 
new  parliament  and  schemes  of  government,  re- 
publican and  impracticable.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember they  received  a  petition  from  the  city, 
"  desiring  to  have  such  a  parliament  as  was  in 
1642,"  which  would  have  been  a  parliament  'with 
an  enormous  Presbyterian  majority.  The  officers 
laid  aside  this  petition  as  a  design  to  bring  in  the 
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HE  principal  matter 
that  remains  for  this 
chapter  is  the  history 
of  those  rival  forniB 
of  Protestantism 
■which,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  period, 
first  overthrew  the 
ancient  English 

church,    and    then, 
after  their  commoa 
victory,    falling    to 
contention     and    a 
trial     of     strength 
among  themselves,  vere  in  their  turn  successively 
displaced,  or  attempted  to  be  displaced,  the  o&e  by 
VOL.  ui. 
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the  other.  These  sects  may  all  be  regarded  as  so 
many  varieties  of  Puritanism,  or  as  the  motley 
brood  of  the  spirit  that  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  was  usually  called  by  that  name,  and 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  which  have  been 
already  sketched  in  the  preceding  Book.  The 
Puritanism  that  made  its  appearance  in  England 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  was,  it 
may  be  remembered,  chiefly  derived  from  Geneva^ 
where  the  severe  theology  of  Calvin  had  struck 
deep  root  in  the  congenial  soil,  and  flourished 
amain  in  the  keen  air,  of  republican  institutions. 
Directly  from  this  fountain-head  came  also  the 
Puritanism  of  Scotland ;  for  Knox,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  was  a  disciple 
of  Calvin,  and  had  been  for  some  yean  the  pastor 
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of  the  English  Calvinists  at  Geneva.     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Calvinistic  or  Presbyterian  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  kept  wholly  out  of  the 
scheme  of  the  English  reformed  church,  on  its 
restoration  under  Elizabeth,  by  the  exclusive  selec- 
tion of  its  heads  and   rulers  from  those  of  the 
returned  exiles  who  had  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
congregation   at  Frankfort.     The  friends  of  the 
Geneva  worship  and  discipline  were  thus  in  Eng- 
land either  driven  out  of  the  national  church  <d- 
together,  or,  if  they  remained  in  communion  with 
it  (which  they  generally  did),  were  forced  to 
refrain,  to  a  great  extent,  for  die  sake  of  peace, 
front  propagating  or  acting  upon  their  peculiar 
opinions.    It  is  true  that,  even  thus  circumstanced, 
they  preserved  a  strong  spirit  of  Puritanism  within 
the  country,  and  fostered,  both  among  the  clei^y 
and  among  the  people,  that  aversion  to  the  rituid 
and  government  of  the  established  church  which 
eventually  broke  out  into  open  dissent  and  sepann 
tion.     But  in  Scotland  the  ascendancy  of  Knox 
and  his  friends  made  the  Reformation  thoroughly 
Puritanical  from  the  beginning,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  both  the  clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
concerned ;  and  all  that  the  government  could  do 
in  resistance  to  the  vehement  course  of  the  national 
feeling  was  to  ward  off  for  a  time  the  actual  esta- 
blishment of  a  purely  Presbyterian  church,  and  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  somewhat  of  the  outward 
form  of  an  opposite  polity  in  association  with  the 
spirit  and  even  many  of  the  usages  of  the  Geneva 
discipline.    The  restraint,  however,  which  waa 
thus  put  upon  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was  so 
far  from  being  sufiScient  to  subdue  its  strength  or 
temper,  that  it  was  only  thereby  irritated  to  a  pre- 
ternatural inflammation  and  ferocity,  which  made 
it  the  more  restless  under  its  bonds,  and  also  the 
more  able  to  break  them  asunder,  the  longer  they 
enthralled  it.      It  became,   like  a  strong    river 
dammed  up,  ready,  whenever  it  should  burst  the 
fast-failing  barrier  that  confined  it,  to  precipitate 
itself  in  a  raging  and  all-devouring  inundation. 
But  for  the  prodigious  impetuosity  with  which  the 
tide  of  Puritanism  thus  came  rushing  on  from 
Scotland,  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  if  the  less 
accumulated  force  of  English  dissent  would  have 
ever  prevailed  over  the  established  church,  or  per- 
haps even  risen  with  any  very  formidable  violence 
against  it,  although,  when  the  two  streams  joined 
their   waters,   the    more    diffused    and    sluggish 
naturally  caught  the  fiiry  of  the  other,  and  their 
united  volume  rolled  along  with  a  doubly  tre- 
mendous power.     Presbyterianism,  also,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  had  been  previously  done  by  the  people 
of  Scotland,  was  the  first  shape  in  which  triumphant 
Puritanism  exhibited  itself  in  England  after  its 
overthrow  of  the  old  establishment ;  and,  notwith- 
standing both  the  influence  subsequently  acquired 
by  Independency  in  the    government,    and  the 
spread  of  that  and  other  sects  among  the  people, 
the  national  church,  and  also  the  national  senti- 
ment, continued  to  be,  in  the  main,  Presbyterian 
until  the  lestoiation  of  ^Episcopacy.    This  par- 


ticular form  of  Puritanism,  therefore,  is  the  first 
subject  we  have  now  to  take  up ;  and  a  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  kirk  during  the  reign 
of  James  in  his  native  country  will  most  fitly  in- 
troduce us  to  the  scene  of  the  subsequent  conten- 
tions between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  in  both 
kingdoms.  Such  an  inquiry  is  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  whole  course  of  evento  in  the  track 
of  time  we  have  been  surveying ;  for,  long  before 
the  civil  war  was  begun  by  the  Scots  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court  in  the 
English  parliament  were,  it  is  well  ascertained,  in 
intimate  confederacy  with  the  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tators in  Scotland,  and  the  movements  of  each 
party  were  generally  taken  in  concert  with  the 
other.  Yet  no  part  of  our  history  has  be^i  so 
much  neglected,  and  consequently  misrepresented, 
hy  the  generality  of  our  historians. 

The  Scottish  Solomon  proved  himself  to  be 
a  person  of  lax  prinoipl^  or  no  principle;  at 
all,  in  too  many  ways  to  Imto  us  any  excuse 
for  charging  him  with  acts  of  dtasimiuatioii  or 
other  obliquity  which  he  never  committed.  "When 
the  Long  Parliament  addressed  King  Charles  to 
set  up  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Episcopacy," 
says  a  writer,  whose  misrepresentations  do  not  com- 
monly assume  so  bold  or  passionate  a  tooe,  "  hia 
majesty  objected  his  coronation  oath,  in  which  he 
had  sworn  to  mwntain  the  clergy  in  thar  rights 
and  Tvivil^es;  but  King  James  had  no  such 
scniplea  of  conscience,  for,  without  so  much  aa 
asking  the  consent  of  parliament,  general  assembly, 
or  people,  he  entoed  upon  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  subvert  the  kirk-discipline  whieh  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  with  hands  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  at  his  cwonation,  and  had  aflerwards 
solemnly  subscribed,  with  his  queen  and  family, 
in  the  year  1581  and  1590."*  James's  coronation 
took  place  when  he  was  an  infant  of  thirteen 
months  old ;  so  that  his  hands,  if  they  had  been 
lifted  to  heaven  at  all  upon  that  occasion,  must 
have  been  held  up  by  his  nurse.  But  in  truth  it 
was  not  the  baby  king,  but  the  Lords  Morton  and 
Home  for  him,  that  took  the  new  coronation  oath, 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  religion  then  pro- 
fessed.f  And  what  was  the  religion  at  this  time 
legally  established  in  Scotland?  It  was  not  Pres- 
bytery. Popery  and  the  mass,  indeed,  had  been 
aboUshed  by  parliament  seven  years  before,  and  a 
Protestant  confession  of  faith  and  doctrine  had 
been  solemnly  adopted.  But  Episcopacy  had  not 
been  put  down.  Even  if  Knox's  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  with  its  twelve  Superintendents,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having  delineated  a  scheme  of 
Presbyterian  church-government,  that  scheme  never 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  state.  It  is  true 
that  the  General  Assembly  had,  finHa  the  first, 
evinced  a  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  Episcopal 
oflSce ;  but  that  feeling  had  never  been  snared  by 
the  parliament,  and  bishops  continued  to  be  ap- 
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pointed,  upon  vaeanciei,  to  all  the  sees  as  usual. 
The  account  in  the  printed  Calderwood  omits  all 
notice  of  the  circumstance ;  but  at  this  very  coro- 
nation of  James,  while  the  Eermon  was  preached  by 
John  Knox,  the  acts  of  crowning  and  of  anointing 
were  peribrmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  assisted 
by  two  of  the  superintendents.  The  anointii^  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  Knox  and  the  clergy,  as  a 
Jewish  ceremony ;  but  it  was  persisted  in  notwith- 
standing.* It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  form  of 
Ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  James  at  his  coro- 
nation did  not  swear  himself,  but  was  sworn  by 
his  proxies,  was  Episcopacy  and  not  Pre8b3rtery. 

And  such  for  many  years  continued  to  be  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  importunities 
of  the  Assembly  were  urgent  and  incessant  enough ; 
but  they  were  not  listened  to  either  by  any  one  of 
the  four  successive  regents,  Murray,  Ijennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  that  goretned  the  country  during  the 
kill's  minority, — more  or  less  zealously  Protestant 
as  they  all  were,  or  proieseed  to  be, — or  by  James 
himself  after  he  tone  the  management  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands.  The  bulk  of  the  revenues  of 
most  of  the  sees,  indeed,  was  diverted  into  lay 
hands  through  flagitious  arrangements  made  with 
the  holders  by  powerful  barons  or  creatures  of  the 
court  whom  the  weakness  or  profligacy  of  the  go- 
Temment  permitted  so  to  make  trafiSc  of  the  ap- 
pointments ;  but  the  order  of  bishops  was  perse- 
veringly  kept  up  in  the  &ce  of  all  the  outcry  the 
general  assembly  could  raise  upon  the  subject. 
The  opposition  of  that  body,  indeed,  sustained,  as 
it  indubitably  was,  by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  year.  In 
the  beginning  it  had  been  hardly  more  than  a  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  the  episcopal  oflSce  as 
mbsisting  in  the  national  church.  The  assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1562,  being  the  third  of  these  councils  of  the 
reformed  national  church,  admitted  Alexander  Gkjr- 
don.  Bishop  of  Galloway,  as  superintendent  of 
that  district,  but  only  upon  the  petition  of  the 
kitks  therein  situated :  from  which,  as  Calderwood 
remarks,  it  may  be  perceived  that  his  old  episcopal 
office  was  not  held  to  give  him  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising any  clerical  jurisdiction.  "  Further," 
adds  the  historian,  "  he  is  not  styled  simply  bishop, 
hot,  as  it  were  by  a  note  of  diminution,  who  is 
ttXed  bishop,  to  wit,  by  custom  and  vulgar  speech 
of  the  people,  caUing  any  man  a  bishop  that  pos- 
sesseth  the  bishop's  benefice. "t  In  1564  the 
•nembly,  in  the  same  spirit,  petitioned  die  queen 
"  that  no  bishopric,  abbacy,  priory,  deanery,  pro- 
Tortty,  ot  other  benefice  having  more  churches 
than  one  annexed  thereto,  should  be  disposed  in 
time  coming  to  any  one  man ;  but  that,  the  churches 
thereof  being  dissolved,  the  same  should  be  pro- 
vided to  several  persons,  so  as  every  man  having 
charge  may  serve  at  his  own  church,  according  to 
his  vocation." J    In  1566  they  addressed  a  suppli- 

•  CiUcrwdod'i  lis.  tttetorr,  u  qsoM  in  Chalmcn'*  Life  of 
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cation  to  the  nobility  and  lords  of  secret  council 
"professing  Christ  with  them,  and  who  had  re- 
nounced the  Human  antichrist,"  against  a  com- 
mission lately  granted,  by  which,  as  they  declare, 
"  that  conjured  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  cruel 
murderer  of  our  dear  brethren,  who  is  falsely  styled 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  reponed  and  re- 
stored, by  signature  passed,  to  his  former  tyranny : 
for,  not  only  are  his  ancient  jurisdictions,  as  they 
are  termed,  of  the  whole  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's 
granted  to  him,  but  also  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment, confirmation  of  testaments,  and  donation  of 
benefices,  as  more  amply  in  his  signature  is  ex- 
pressed."* But  this  archbishop — the  unfortunate 
Hamilton,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  finished  his 
course  on  the  gibbet — was  a  papist  as  well  as  a 
bishop.  The  same  assembly  did  not  hesitate  to 
■end  an  afiectionate  letter,  drawn  up  by  Knox, 
"  to  their  brethren,  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
England,"  requesting  them,  indeed,  to  deal  gently 
with  those  of  their  number  who  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  canonical  habits,  but  not  absolutely  de- 
nying the  lawfulness  of  the  said  apparel,  and 
admitting  that  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  to 
be  accounted  among  things  indifierent  appeared 
to  be  agitated  with  greater  vehemence  by  both 
parties  in  the  English  church  than  they  could 
themselves  approve  of.f  A  few  years  after  they 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  in  the  way  of  con*- 
cession  either  to  prelacy,  or  to  the  "  Romish  rags", 
of  the  surplice,  comer-cap,  and  tippet 

This  letter,  as  we  have  said,  was  penned  by 
Knox.  Its  spirit  is  decidedly  Calvinistic  and 
anti-episcopal ;  the  great  Scottish  refi>rmer,  who 
had  refused  a  bishopric  firom  Edward  VI.,  lays  no 
restraint  upon  the  expression  of  his  cordial  prefer- 
ence for  a  church  divested  of  all  "  worldly  pomp," 
and  of  his  scorn  for  the  "  vain  trifles"  which  ap- 
peared to  be  held  among  the  essentials  of  religion 
by  the  heads  of  the  English  establishment  He 
even  makes  bold  to  characterise  the  habits  that 
.were  objected  to  as  "  the  dregs  of  that  Roman 
beast" — '*  the  print  and  mark  of  that  odious  beast," 
•^which  every  Christian  man  ought  "  to  fear  either 
to  take  in  his  hand  or  forehead ;"  and  he  exhorts 
his  English  brethren  "  to  deal  more  wisely  than  to 
trouble  the  godly  with  such  vanities  ;"  for  all 
things,"  he  adds,  "  which  seem  lawful  edify  not ; 

all  civil  authority  hath  not  ever  the  light  of  God 

shining  before  their  eyes  in  their  statutes  and  com- 
mandments, but  their  affections  savour  too  much, 
sometimes,  of  the  earth  and  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  ye  ought  boldly  oppose 
yourselves,  not  only  to  all  power  that  dare  extol 
itself  against  God,  but  also  against  all  such  as  dare 
burden  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  farther  than 
God  hath  burdened  them  in  his  own  word."  But 
still  we  have  not  here  the  unqualified  and  uncom- 
promising condemnation,  the  vehement  intolerance 
of  episcopacy,  as  almost  a  kind  of  antichrist  or 
accursed  thing,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  the 

•  CaMeiwood,p.4l. 
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profession  of  the  Scotch  national  church.  On  the 
contrary,  Knox  and  the  other  members,  lay  and 
clerical,  of  this  general  assembly,  as  we  have  seen, 
style  the  bishops  of  England  their  brethren,  and 
distinctly  recognise  their  hierarchical  establish- 
ment as  a  branch  of  the  same  church  of  Christ  to 
irhich  theythemselves  belong.  And  such,  it  may 
be  asserted,  continued  to  be  the  state  of  feeling 
even  among  the  most  zealous  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
CO  long  as  Knox  lived.  Soon  after  the  violent 
death  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  15*70,  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  rector  of  the  University  of  St  Andrew's, 
was  presented  to  the  see,  through  the  procurement 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  whom  its  temporalities 
had  been  granted  by  the  crown.  The  earl  retained 
the  bulk  of  the  revenues,  and  Douglas  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  small  pension  in  addition  to 
the  dignity.  Morton,  however,  was  determined 
that  his  substitute,  though  a  very  poor,  should  not 
be  a  mere  nominal  archbishop.  A  parliament 
having  met  at  Stirling  in  the  end  of  August,  1571, 
the  superintendent  of  Fife,  Calderwood  tells  us, 
inhibited  Douglas  from  voting  in  name  of  the  kirk 
under  the  pain  of  excommunication ;  but  Morton 
commanded  him  to  vote,  under  the  pain  of  treason. 
Probably  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  earl 
should  have  the  archbishop's  vote  in  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  see.  This 
affair  eventualW  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  national  church.  Douglas, 
finding  himself  opposed  in  his  attempts  to  levy 
certain  duties  belonging  to  his  archbishopric  by 
the  collector  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  for 
whose  support  the  parliament  had  ordered  a  third 
of  the  ancient  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  re- 
served, applied  to  his  patron  Morton,  who  was, 
indeed,  much  more  interested  in  the  matter  than 
himself,  and  through  his  influence  got  an  order 
from  the  Regent  Mar,  prohibiting  in  the  mean 
time  the  collection  of  any  dues  for  the  parochial 
clergy  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew's.  A 
letter,  which  was  written  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
regent  by  John  Erskine,  the  famous  laird  of  Dun, 
will  show  the  point  to  which  the  most  attached 
and  resolute  champions  of  the  Scottish  church  as 
yet  carried  their  hostility  to  episcopacy.  After 
maintaining  that  no  prince  could,  by  his  own 
authority,  set  up  men  in  spiritual  offices,  whether 
as  bishops  or  pastors,  that  right  being  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  church  alone,  Erskine  reminded  the 
regent  that  the  continual  petition  of  the  kirk  had 
been,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  benefices, 
having  many  kirks  joined  to  them,  should  become 
vacant,  "  all  the  kirks  should  be  divided,  and 
severally  disposed  to  several  men,  to  serve  every 
man  at  his. own  kirk;"  "in  which  mind,"  he 
adds,  "  all  that  bear  office  in  the  kirk  continue ;" 
but  if  such  dismembering  of  great  benefices  can- 
not be  granted  at  this  time,  he  doubts  not,  he 
says,  but  the  kirk  will  consent  that  the  benefices 
and  offices  joined  thereto,  being  conferred  with  its 
own  concurrence,  may  have  such  profits  assigned 
to  them, "  aa  may  be  spared  above  the  reasonable 


sustentation  of  the  ministers  of  the  kirks  of  such 
benefices,  till  further  order  be  taken  in  these  mat- 
ters."* Here  is  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  no 
more  than  in  the  letter  of  the  assembly  of  1566  to 
the  clergy  of  England,  any  absolute  protestation 
against  episcopacy  in  all  circumstuices ;  the 
writer's  opinion  as  to  its  inexpediency  and  unpro- 
fitableness is  clearly  enough  indicated;  but  the 
only  thing  that  he  absolutely  protests  against  is  the 
induction  of  bishops  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  church.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says  in  conclusion, 
"  but  lament  from  my  very  heart  a  great  misorder 
used  in  Stirling  at  the  last  parliament,  in  creating 
bishops,  placing  them,  and  giving  them  vote  in 
parliament  as  bishops,  in  despite  of  the  kirk,  and 
high  contempt  of  God,  the  kirk  opposing  herself 
against  that  misorder."  The  next  general  assem- 
bly had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1512;  but,  by  desire  of  the 
regent,  the  usual  number  of  the  ministers,  superin- 
tendents, and  commissioners  from  towns  and  kirks 
convened  at  Leith,  on  the  12th  of  January,  for 
settling  the  policy  of  the  kirk,  and  determined  in 
their  second  sitting  that  their  convention  should 
have  the  force  and  strength  of  a  general  assembly, 
and  that  all  things  might  be  treated  and  concluded 
therein  that  used  to  be  treated  and  concluded  in 
any  general  assembly.  On  the'  16th  of  January 
the  regent  granted  power  and  commission  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  chancellor.  Lord  Ruthven,  trea- 
surer, Adam,'  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  other  five 
persons,  or  any  four  of  the  whole  number,  to  treat 
and  come  to  an  arrangement  with  this  convention 
of  the  church,  or  any  commissioners  whom  it 
should  authorise,  "  anent  all  matters  tending  to 
the  ordering  and  establishing  of  the  policy  of  the 
kirk,  the  sustentation  of  the  ministers,  and  support 
of  the  king's  majesty  and  common  affairs  of  the 
realm,  to  continue  in  such  order  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  till  his  highness'  (the  king's)  perfect  age, 
or  till  the  same  be  altered  and  abolished  by  the 
three  estates  in  parliament,  promitting  to  hold 
firm  and  stable  aU  and  whatsomever  the  said  com- 
missioners do  and  conclude  in  the  premises."  Let 
us  see,  then,  what  was  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
now  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  church  and  the  state.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  resolved  that  no  innovation  should  be 
made  in  the  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  nor 
in  the  bounds  of  dioceses,  but  that  in  these  respects 
all  things  "  should  stand  and  continue  in  time 
coming  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion ;  at  the  least  till  the  king's  majority,  or  con- 
sent of  parliament."  Deims  and  chapters  were 
annexed  to  all  metropolitan  and  cathedral  seats. 
The  only  restraint  put  upon  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  was,  that,  m  the  mean  time,  till  further 
order  were  taken,  they  should  exercise  no  other 
spiritual  jurisdiction  than  the  superintendents 
were  accustomed  to  exercise ;  and  that,  generally, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  kirk,  and  the  general 
assembly  thereof,  in  spiritualibws,  as  they  were  to 

*  See  the  aMiact  of  the  loltet  In  Caidenrood,  p.  48, 
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the  king  in  lemporalibut.  Even  abbacies,  ptiories, 
and  nunneries  ■were  preeervecl ;  it  was  only 
ordained  that,  if  il  were  possible,  such  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  should  be  assigned  to  the  support 
of  the  parochial  clergy  as  should  be  found  reason- 
able, and  should  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  or 
superintendent  within  whose  province  the  religious 
house  lay,  and  such  of  the  king's  majesty's  council 
a«  should  be  directed  to  accord  with  him  thereon ; 
— a  cold  and  cautious  provision,  from  which  very 
little  was  to  be  looked  for.  "  As  for  the  remanent 
profit  and  title  of  the  benefice,"  it  was  further  laid 
down  by  the  commissioners,  "  because  the  possessor 
must  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate  in  parliament,  they  think  it  needful  that  he 
who  shall  have  the  style,  title,  and  place  of  abbot, 
prior,  and  commendator,  be  well  learned  and 
qualified ;  and  for  trial  of  his  qualification,  that 
the  king's  letters  commendatory  under  the  signet 
shall  be  directed  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
the  province  wherein  the  abbacy  or  priory  lieth,  to 
try  and  examine  his  learning  and  ability;  and 
upon  testimonial  of  his  ability  from  the  ordinar,  he 
shall  compear  before  the  king  or  his  regent,  and  give 
his  oath  in  form  as  the  bishop  doth ;  and  thpn  shall 
the  king's  letters  and  provisions  under  the  great 
seal  be  ezpede,  directeid  to  the  ordinar  bishop  of 
the  province,  or  others  bruiking  [enjoying]  the  dig- 
nities or  inferior  office  in  the  seat,  to  give  him  col- 
lation." Persons  so  admitted  as  commendators 
were  allowed  to  be  appointed  senators  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  or  to  be  employed  by  the  king  in 
the  necessary  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  Ano- 
ther clause  directed  the  manner  of  creating  a 
bishop,  which  was  to  be  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
formally  electing  the  person  nominated  in  a  letter 
or  precept  from  the  king  or  his  regent ;  the  only 
liberty  of  objection  or  hesitation  allowed  to  them 
being,  that,  in  case  the  royal  nominee  should  not 
he  found  qualified,  they  might  humbly  crave  and 
require  his  majesty,  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
to  nominate  another.  But,  to  render  this  liberty 
of  no  avail,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision 
vns  made  for  the  nominee  being  examined  by  the 
chapter.  So  much  regard  was  even  had  to  the 
rights  of  all  the  existing  holders  of  deaneries, 
canonries,  and  prebendaries,  that  although  only 
those  of  them  that  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
reformed  church  were  to  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions,  yet  the  others  who  still  continued  papists 
were  not  to  be  displaced,  nor  successors  appointed 
to  them  till  they  shoufd  depart  this  life.  *'  Here 
ye  see,"  says  the  old  presbyterian  historian,  in 
concluding  his  account  of  the  new  settlement, 
•*  this  book  for  the  most  part  concerneth  the  provi- 
sion of  the  old  titles  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
sxcbdescons,  chancellors,  and  such  like,  to  minis- 
ters ;  snd  of  abbacies  and  priories  to  other  quali- 
fied persons,  to  vote  in  parliament  as  persons  of 
ecdniastical  estate.  Here  is  a  fair  show  of  re- 
storing benefices  of  cure,  great  and  small,  to  the 
kirk ;  but,  in  effect,  it  was  to  restore  only  titles, 
whwh  noblemen  perceived  could  not  be  given 


conveniently  to  themselves ;  but  they  gripped  to 
the  commodity,  in  obtaining  from  the  titulars 
either  temporal  lands,  feued  to  themselves,  or 
tithes  or  pensions  to  their  servants  or  dependers. 
And,  therefore,  the  bishops  admitted  according  to 
this  new  order  were  called  in  jest  tulchan  bishops. 
A  tulchan  is  a  calf's  skin  filled  full  of  straw  to 
cause  the  cow  give  milk."* 

This  scheme  of  church  government  was  allowed 
and  approved  of  by  the  regent,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  on  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  6th, 
for  which  day  the  chapter  had  been  summoned,  • 
Douglas  was  formally  elected  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  his  patron  Morton  had  taken 
care  to  proceed  a  few  days  before,  that  his  personal 
direction  and  influence  might  not  be  wanting  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  Calderwood 
says  that  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the  chapter, 
and  that  many  of  the  ministers  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  the  rector.  But  the  boldest  act  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  who, 
upon  Friday,  the  8th,  *•  discontented,"  says  Calder- 
wood, "  because  he  was  not  preferred  to  a  bishop- 
ric, as  he  expected,  in  his  sermon  divided  bishops 
in  three  sorts, — My  Lord  Bishop,  My  Lord's 
Bishop,  and  The  Lord's  Bishop.  My  Lord 
Bishop,  said  he,  was  in  time  of  papistry;  My 
Lord's  Bishop  is  now,  when  my  lord  getteth  the 
fat  of  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop  serveth  for  a 
portion  out  of  the  benefice,  to  make  my  lord's 
right  sure ;  TTie  Lord's  Bishop  is  the  true  minister 
of  the  Gospel."  This  was  a  somewhat  precipitate 
jest  of  Adamson's,  who,  three  or  four  years  after, 
stepped  into  Douglas's  place,  and  became  a  My 
Lord's  Bishop  himself. 

Knox,  now  fast  approaching  the  end  of  his 
career,  was  at  this  time  resident  in  St.  Andrew's, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  far  from 
approving  of  the  new  constitution  that  had  been 
thus  imposed  on  the  church  of  which  he  was  the 
great  founder.  Calderwood  says  that  he  preached 
upon  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  day  of  Douglas's  in- 
duction ;  and  "  the  Earl  of  Morton  being  present, 
refused  to  inaugurate  the  bishop, — yea,  in  open 
audience  of  many  then  present,  he  denounced 
anathema  to  the  giver  and  anathema  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;"  "  as  I  find,"  adds  the  historian,  "  in  a 
certain  manuscript."  But  Knox  assuredly  did 
not  carry  his  disapproval  so  far  as  either  to  resist 
or  anamematise  the  general  system  of  the  new 
polity;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  extant  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  next  general  assembly, 
which  met  at  Perth  in  the  beginning  of  August,  m 
which  we  find  him  distinctly  expressing  his  ac- 
quiescence in,  or  submission  to,  the  arrangements 
recently  made  at  Leith,  and  that  even  before  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  assembly.  He  requests 
the  assembly,  which  he  was  in  too  weak  a  state  of 
health  to  attend  in  person,  to  make  suit  to  the 
regent,  among  other  things,  that  "  no  gift  of  any 
bishopric  or  other  benefice  be  given  to  any  person 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  acts  made  in  the  time 

*  CtUnwood,  p.  5S. 
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of  the  firet  regent  of  good  memory  (Murray),  and 
they  that  are  given  contrar  the  said  acts,  or  to 
any  unqualified  person,  may  be  revoked  and  made 
null  be  an  act  of  secret  council;  and  that  all 
bishoprics  so  vakand  may  be  presented,  and  qua- 
lified persons  nominat  thereunto,  -within  a  year 
after  the  Taking  thereof,  according  to  the  order 
taken  in  Leith  be  the  commissioners  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  of  the  kirk  in  the  month  of  January  last.*" 
These  are  his  own  deliberately  recorded  wordst 
which  are  not  to  be  explained  away  either  by  any 
loose,  unauthendcated  hearsays,  or  by  any  mere 
general  reasoning.f  Even  from  what  Calderwood 
himself  afterwards  relates,  it  should  appear  that 
Knox's  main  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
Douglas  to  the  primacy  was  to  the  individual,  and 
probably  also  to  the  circumstances  of  his  under- 
stood Irargain  with  Morton,  rather  than  to  the 
office,  when  he  learned,  we  are  told,  that  the 
assembly  had  determined  to  allow  Douglas  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  to  hold  the  place  of  rector 
of  the  university  along  with  his  archbishopric, 
"  he  lamented  that  so  many  offices  were  laid  upon 
the  back  of  an  old  man,  Which  twenty  men  of  the 
beet  gifts  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  said  he  would 
be  disgraced  and  wracked.^J  The  venerable  re- 
former breathed  his  last  at  Edinbui^h  on  the  24th 
of  November  following.  Meanwhile  the  general 
assembly  had  consented  to  receive  the  new  eccle- 
siastical constitution  as  an  interim  arrangement  till 
further  and  more  perfect  order  might  be  obtained 
At  the  hands  of  the  regent  and  nobility ;  only  qua- 
lifying their  acceptance  with  the  expression  of 
some  scruples  touching  the  names  of  archbishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  &c.,  which,  it  is  said,  "were 
thought  slanderous  and  offensive  to  the  ears  of 
many  of  the  brethren,  appearing  to  sound  to 
papistry."  They  proposed  that  the  Chapter  should 
be  called  tlie  Bishop's  Assembly,  the  Dean  the 
Moderator  of  the  said  assembly,  &c. ;  and,  also, 
that  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors  should  be 
interchanged  into  others  more  agreeable  to  God's 
word  and  the  policy  of  the  best  reformed  kirks. 

Such  remained  the  legally  established  constitu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  church  when  King  James,  in 
1578,  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
The  general  assembly,  indeed,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  had  been  all  the  while  growing  more  and 
more  indisposed  towards  episcopacy,  and  had  both 
passed  many  strong  resolutions  against  bishops  in 
general,  and  led  most  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order  a  terrible  life  by  incessant  inquisitions  into 
their  conduct.  In  the  assembly  of  1574  Arch- 
Inshop  Douglas  was  delated  for  various  offences, 
—among  others,  for  neither  visiting  his  diocese  of 
Fife,  nor  preaching  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  resided.  In  excuse,  he  alleged  his  infir- 
mity of  body ;  and  this  seems  to  have  got  him  o£F, 
though,  as  Calderwood  notes,  with  much  relish, 

*  See  the  mpn  pnUishcd  ftora  Caldenrood'i  MS.  Hiitorf ,  ia  the 
Appendix,  No.  38,  to  Robeitton'i  Hist,  of  sieoU 

t  A  Tei;  nnsiieeeeetal  ettempt  «<  the  latter  Mod  hH  been  mitde 
byDr.H-Crie,tnhltU(t«tU»glwtl   ' 

t  C«l<laiwool,p.S7. 


**  Bundry  smiled  when  he  said,  that,  since  he  took 
on  the  bishopric,  he  was  never  -well  disposed." 
In  the  same  assembly,  Paton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
having  confessed  his  oversight  in  not  executing 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Emrt 
of  Athole  and  his  lady,  both  papists,  was  enjoined, 
by  way  of  penance,  to  repeat  his  confession  pub* 
licly  upon  a  Sabbath-day,  in  time  of  divine  service, 
in  his  own  cathedral  church.  In  the  next  anem- 
bly,  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  in  like 
manner  ordered  to  make  oonfesaion  of  some  mis- 
conduct "in  presence  of  the  congregation  con- 
vened in  the  Abbey  Kirk,  upon  the  Lord's-day 
next  to  come,  without  sackcloth."  In  the  asean- 
bly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1575,  the 
first  approaches  were  made  to  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  episcopal  office  by  John  Durie,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  moved  for  and  ob* 
tained  a  ccMnmittee  to  consider  "whether  the 
bishops,  as  they  are  now  in  Scotland,  have  thdr 
function  from  the  word  of  God  or  not ;  or  if  the 
chapters,  ordained  for  the  creating  of  than,  ought 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  reformed  kirk."  Spotsvood 
says  that  Durie  was  stirred  up  to  propcwnd  this 
question  by  "  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  who  was  lately 
come  from  Geneva ;  a  man  learned  chiefly  in  the 
tongues,  but  hot  and  eager  upon  anything  he  went 
about,  labouring  with  a  burning  desire  to  bring 
into  this  church  the  Presbyterial  discipline  of 
Greneva."  There  were  six  bishops  present  in  the 
assembly ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  to  quote  Spots- 
Wood's  expressions,  "  that  they  did  so  much  as 
open  their  mouths  in  defence  of  their  office  and 
calling."  The  committee,  whose  report  was  sus- 
tained by  the  assembly,  deemed  it  inexpedient  at 
the  moment  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  ; 
but  they  pretty  significantly  intimated  the  com- 
plexion of  their  opinion  by  declaring  the  name  of 
a  Bishop  to  be  "  common  to  every  one  that  hath  a 
particular  flock  over  which  he  hath  a  particular 
charge  as  well  to  preach  the  word  as  to  minister 
the  sacrament;"  in  other  words,  they  distincfly 
proclaimed  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  that  every 
clergyman  is  a  bishop,  and  that  that  is  the  only 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  term.  In  the  next 
assembly,  which  met  in  April,  1576,  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Glasgow  was  cited  to  make  answer  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  charges  against  his  order, 
that  of  rarely  preaching.  With  an  edifying  humi- 
lity, the  archbishop  answered,  "that  preaching 
is  the  great  gift  of  God,  ,which  is  not  equally 
bestowed  upon  all ;  and  excused  himself  timt  he 
was  not  so  able,  nor  so  liberally  doted  with  uRder<- 
standing,  as  others  ;"*  and  lie  seems  to  have  ap> 
peased  the  court,  for  the  present,  by  expressing  bis 
willingness  to  do  his  best  for  the  future.  It  was 
now,  however,  ordered  that  all  fliese  of  the  bishops, 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  charge  of  particular 
congregations,  should  immediately  declare  **  what 
particular  flocks  they  would  accept  to  take  the 
care  of;"  and  my  lords  of  Glasgow,  Ross,  and 
Dunblane  deemed  it  prudent  each  to  make  choice 
*  CaMannnd,  p.  7D 
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of  •  puish  diiiTch  within  hig  diocese,  in  confor* 
mitj  with  this  enactment.  Still,  however,  the 
government  steadily  refused  its  sanction  to  these 
proceedings.  While  the  clergy  were  occupying 
themselves  in  devising  a  new  scheme  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  which  they  hoped  to  force  upon  the 
dvil  authorities,  the  regent  (Morton)  "  was  often 
required,"  says  Calderwood,  "  to  give  his  presence 
to  the  assemblies  for  furtherance  of  the  work ;  but 
he  refused,  yea  threatened,  some  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  ministry.  He  misliked  general 
assemblies,  and  woald  have  had  the  name  changed, 
that  he  might  enervate  the  force  and  privilege  of 
them.  He  could  not  endure  the  free  and  open 
rebuke  of  sin  in  the  pulpit.  He  ever  resisted  the 
wwk  of  policy  which  was  in  hand,  because  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  his  fantasy;  he  maintained  his 
bishops,  and  pressed  his  own  injunctions  and  con- 
formity with  England ;  and  had,  without  question, 
stayed  the  work  of  God,  if  God  had  not  stirred  up 
a  faction  of  the  nobility  against  him."  "  Yet," 
adds  this  strong  party  writer,  (and  the  testimony 
in  £ivour  of  Morton  is  very  weighty  and  remark- 
able, coming  from  such  a  quarter,)  "he  was  a 
man  of  deep  judgment,  stout,  courageous,  and  ever 
for  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  that  he  was  set  for 
the  estate  of  bishops,  and  against  free  application 
of  doctrine.  His  administration  of  justice  was 
such,  that  the  time  of  his  raiment  was  esteemed 
to  be  as  peaceable  as  ever  Scotland  saw  before." 

The  weakness  of  the  government,  arising  out  of 
the  contention  of  parties  for  some  years  after  the 
revolution  that  first  ciffected  Morton's  temporary 
overthrow,  and  then,  after  he  had  regained  his 
ascendancy,  took  from  him  both  his  power  and 
his  life,  afforded  the  clergy  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  ui^ng  with  increased  boldness  their  fa- 
vourite innovations  in  the  polity  of  the  church,  of 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves.  The 
assembly  which  met  in  April,  1579,  hoping  before 
their  next  meeting  to  be  able  to  extort  from  the 
government  the  entire  abolition  of  episcopacy,  or- 
dained that  all  bishops  and  others  bearing  eccle- 
sisstieal  functions  should  for  the  future  be  called 
by  their  own  names;  and  prohibited,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  ministers  and  chapters  from  proceeding 
in  any  waya  to  the  election  of  bishops,  under  pain 
of  perpetual  deprivation.  And  at  the  next  assem- 
bly it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  "  the  said 
act  shall  be  extended  to  all  times  to  come,  aye 
and  till  the  corruption  of  the  state  of  bishops  be 
utterly  removed ;"  and  that  all  bishops  already 
elected  should  submit  themselves  immediately  to 
the  assembly  "  concerning  the  reformation  of  that 
estste  of  bishops  in  their  person,"  under  pain  of 
eicomwnnication.  The  next  assembly,  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  October,  1578,  drew  up  an  enu- 
meration of  the  special  reforms  which  they  de- 
manded in  the  estate  of  bishops,  to  the  following 
effect: — **  That  they  be  content  to  be  parsons  and 
ministeia  of  one  flock ;  that  they  usurp  no  criminal 
joriadietion  ;  that  they  vote  not  in  parliament  in 
'.  of  the  kirk  without  advice  from  the  assem- 


bly ;  that  they  lif^  not  up,  for  the  mamtenance  of 
their  ambition  and  riotousuess,  the  emoluments  of 
the  kirk,  which  may  sustain  many  pastors,  the 
schools,  and  the  poor,  but  be  content  with  reason- 
able livings  according  to  their  o£5ce ;  that  they 
claim  not  to  themselves  the  title  of  temporal 
lords,  nor  usurp  temporal  jurisdiction,  whereby 
they  may  be  abstracted  from  their  office ;  that 
they  empire  not  above  particular  elderships, 
but  be  subject  to  the  same ;  that  they  usurp  not  the 
power  of  presbyteries ;  that  thev  take  no  further 
bounds  of  visitation  than  the  kirk  had  committed 
to  them."* 

But  to  these  demands  of  the  church  the  govern- 
ment still  persisted  in  turning  the  same  deaf  ear  as 
before,  and  that  whichsoever  faction  might  be  for 
the  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  July,  1579, 
while  he  was  again  in  the  hands  of  Morton,  the 
young  king  wrote  what  Calderwood  calls  "  a  harsh 
letter"  to  the  assembly,  earnestly  exhorting  them 
to  refrain  from  disturbmg  the  public  peace  by  agi- 
tating innovations  in  the  policy  of  the  kirk  in  a 
time  "  subject  to  so  many  difficulties  and  imperfec- 
tions ;"  but  to  remit  all  such  matters  to  be  reasoned 
and  decided  upon  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in 
parliament.  In  1580,  however,;  after  Morton's 
second  and  final  expulsion  from  the  government, 
"  the  whole  assembly,  in  one  voice,"  as  the  act  re- 
cites, "after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason 
the  matter,  none  opposing  themselves  in  defence 
of  the  said  pretended  office,"  declared  the  office  of 
bishop,  "  as  it  is  now  used  and  commonly  taken 
within  this  realm,"  to  be  "  unlawful  in  itself,  as 
having  neither  foundament,  ground,  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God ;"  and  ordered  "  that  all  such 
persons  as  brook  [enjoy]  or  hereailer  shall  brook 
the  said  office  be  charged  simpUciter  to  demit,  quit, 
and  leave  off  the  samine,  as  an  office  whereunto  they 
are  not  called  by  God;"  and  even  to  desist  from 
preaching,  or  performing  any  part  of  the  office  of 
pastors,  till  admitted  thereunto  anew  by  the  assem- 
bly, under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  January,  1581,  a  transaction  occurred  which 
has  been  generally  misrepresented  by  Presbyte- 
rian and  puritanical  writers — ^James's  subscription 
to  the  formula  called  the  Second  Confession  of 
Faith,  or,  sometimes,  the  King's  Confession-  Be- 
cause this  instrument  expressed  an  abjuration  of 
"the  hierarchy  of  the 'Roman  antichrist,"  it  has 
been  contended  that  James,  in  subscribing  it,  ab- 
jured episcopacy,  or  a  hierarchical  church  govern 
ment  in  every  form.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
fession, as  well  as  its  language,  sufficiently  con- 
futes this  interpretation.  It  was  drawn  up  at 
James's  own  command  by  his  domestic  chaplain, 
Mr.  John  Craig,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
clerical  and  popular  outcry  occasioned  by  the  sus- 
picions entertained  as  to  the  religion  of  the  new 
foreign  favourite,  d'Aubignrf,  or,  aa  he  was  by  this 
time  styled,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.    The  king, — aa 

•  Caldenniod,  p.  Si.  Snotiwood  teU>  at  Uwt  now  ■<  Iba  •mall 
respect  carried  to  bishop,  id  three  •tiemblieaortbe  church  made 
thcnt  dUhaunt  and  oosu  no  aon  onto  the  •ante." — Hitt  p.  303. 
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yet,  it  is  tol)e  remembered,  only  a  boy  of  thirteen, — 
had,  on  d'Aubign^'s  first  arrival,  Uiktn  great  pains 
to  quiet  the  murmurs  which  the  appearance  at 
court  of  an  avowed  Papist  immediately  awakened. 
He  "  called  the  ministers  to  Edinburgh,"  Spots- 
wood  tells  us,  "  and  showed  them  what  travail 
he  had  taken  to  convert  his  cousin,  and  how  he 
had  obtained  his  consent  for  taking  a  minister  in 
his  house,  which  would  be  to  good  purpose,  and 
serv^  both  to  debar  Jesuits  from  access  to  the 
nobleman,  and  win  him  by  conference  to  a  greater 
liking  of  the  truth,  desiring  therefore  that  one  of 
their  number  might  be  appointed  for  some  short 
space  to  attend  him."  Calderwood  says  that  Len- 
nox had  before  this  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
king  "  not  to  be  troubled  for  religion  for  a  whole 
year,"  that  he  might  attend  to  certain  pressing 
temjMiral  aifairs;  and  that  he  vexed  the  church 
courts  of  Edinburgh  and  Ix>thian  with  letters  from 
tlie  king,  calling  their  attention  to  the  said  dispen- 
sation. No  doubt  Lennox  would  have  been  very 
well  content  to  let  the  church  courts  alone,  if  they 
would  have  left  him  at  peace.  However,  after  a 
short  time,  he  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  profession 
of  conformity  to  the  established  religion.  In  July, 
1580,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  informing 
them  "  that  it  had  pleased  Giod  to  call  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  since  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  that  he  had  made  open  declaration  thereof, 
first  by  his  own  mouth  in  the  kirk  of  (St.  Giles's) 
Edinburgh,  and,  secondly,  by  his  hand-writ  at  Stir- 
ling— ^yet  offered  to  perform  what  the  assembly  re- 
quired further  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  said 
confession,  to  procure  and  advance  all  other  things 
according  to  his  power,  that  may  serve  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  weal  of  the  kirk  and  country."  "  But," 
adds  Calderwood,  "  when  he  subscribed  the  arti- 
cles of  religion,  and  communicated,  little  under- 
stood he  what  he  heard.  Notwithstanding  of 
his  subscription,  he  brought  with  him,  and  had  in 
his  company.  Papists  by  profession,  but  indeed 
atheists,  which  were  entertained  with  him  almost 
till  his  departure  out  of  the  country."  Spots  wood 
informs  us  that  the  still  unremoved  suspicions  and 
jealousies  of  the  people  respecting  his  real  faith 
*'  were  increased  by  the  intercepting  of  certain  dis- 
pensations sent  from  Rome,  whereby  the  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and 
do  wnat  else  should  be  required  of  them,  so  as  in 
mind  they  continued  firm,  and  did  use  their  dili- 
gence to  advance  in  secret  the  Roman  faith."  It 
was  in  these  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  that 
in  January  following  James  ordered  the  new  con- 
fession to  be  drawn  up,  and  after  subscribing  it 
himself,  made  all  his  household  append  their  names 
to  it — that  of  Lennox,  for  whose  especial  behoof  the 
whole  proceeding  was  devised,  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  About  a  month  after,  an  order 
was  issued,  charging  the  people  of  all  ranks  to 
subscribe  the  king's  confession.  And  it  may  have 
been  subscribed  by  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians with  equal  willingness;  for  it  was  so  ex- 
pressed, that  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  in- 


terpret it  in  their  own  sense.  The  subscriber 
merely  declared  his  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
certain  popish  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  as  they 
were  damned  by  the  word  of  God  and  th^pScottish 
church.  But  what  was  the  Scottish  Church  was 
left  for  every  man  to  settle  with  himself  according 
to  his  own  notion.  If  the  Presbyterian  considered 
it  to  be  the  general  assembly,  the  Episcopalian  had 
at  least  as  good  a  right  to  regard  it  as  being  the 
system  of  national  religion  and  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity set  up  by  act  of  parliament,  and  actually  main- 
tained by  the  state.  Upon  this  question,  there- 
fore, the  confession  was  reallv  altogether  of  a  ne- 
gative character ;  and  indeed  it  caine  afterwards, 
in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  between  episcopacy 
and  presbytery,  to  be  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Negative  Confession. 

In  August,  1582,  the  success  of  the  i&id  of 
Ruthven,  overthrowing  the  power  of  Lennox  and 
Arran,  and  consigning  James  himself  to  durance 
in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  faction,  intoxicated  the 
clergy  as  with  the  arrival  of  a  sudden  millennium. 
Presbytery,  long  held  down  by  a  hostile  and  op- 
pressive government,  seemed  now  to  be  on  the 
point  of  rending  its  bonds,  and  scattering  for  ever 
from  the  face  of  the  land  all  obstacles  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  undivided  ascendancy.  Its  historian 
narrates  with  a  fervent  pen  the  blessed  change 
this  revolution  brought  with  it  to  the  stru^ling 
church : — "  Since  the  late  enterprise  of  the  Lords 
Reformers,  liberty  was  renewed  to  the  ministers  to 
preach  the  word  freely,  to  exercise  discipline,  and 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Papists,  Jesuits, 
excommunicated  persons,  licentious  libertines,  old 
enemies  to  this  crown  and  to  the  friendship  stand- 
ing between  the  two  realms,  either  left  the  country 
and  the  court,  or  stooped  in  silence  with  external 
reverence  to  the  word."*  Low  enough,  we  may 
be  assured,  and  with  all  demureness  of  aspect,  they 
would  be  forced  to  stoop  before  the  frown  of  such  a 
despotism  as  had  now  gotten  the  upper  hand.  The 
general  assembly,  also,  upon  a  formal  account 
being  laid  before  them  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators,  had  hastened  to  pass  an  act.  declar- 
ing that  "  they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  God,  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native 
cpuntry,"  and  directing  every  minister  to  exhort 
the  people  from  the  pulpit  to  stand  by  the  men 
who  had  now  obtained  possession  of  the  king's 
person,  as  the  deliverers  of  the  kirk  and  common- 
wealth. However,  this  state  of  things  did  not  last 
long.  In  June  following  the  king  made  his  escape 
from  Falkland,  and  threw  himself  into  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whither  his  friends  of  the  opposite 
faction  immediately  gathered  about  him  in  such 
strength  as  to  set  all  chance  of  his  recapture  at 
defiance.f    The  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  associates, 

•  CaMrTirood,p.I39. 

t  Cnlderitood  h«re  tellt  the  foUowing  ttory:  — "  Mr.  Patrick 
Adamtan,  called  commonly  Bl«hop  uf  St.  Andiew'i.  had  tc«ap«d  hia 
eoitle,  like  a  fux  iu  a  holp.  a  long  time,  difeajc>d  of  a  ftrtUly.  as  be 
himself  railed  liU  diieattf.  He  aought  cure  of  women  snapcctHl  of 
witclicrili,  namely  of  one  who  was  appivbeiided,  tried  by  the  Freslvy- 
tery,  nnd  committed  to  the  castle  to  Im  kept  to  further  trial,  but  suf- 
fered by  him  to  escape:  yet waaahesnirnicndadiriJilotlintarfomr 
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the  authors  of  the  Raid,  had,  not,  in  fact,  during 
their  ten  months'  tenure  of  power,  done  much  more 
than  allow  the  clergy  to  hope  for  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy ;  no  steps  had  actually  been  taken  to 
briog  about  that  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution ;  but  even  what  of  hope  and  present  free- 
dom had  cheered  them  was  now  taken  away.    The 
aspect  of  the  restored  government  was  hostile  from 
the  first.  The  general  assemhly,  having  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  October,  drew  out  a  long  statement  of 
grievances,  which  they  sent  to  Stirling  to  the  king; 
but  "  the  commissioners,"  says  Calderwood,  "re- 
turned with  small  contentment."    Soon  after,  John 
Durie,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  was  cited  before  the  council  for  having 
in  a  sermon  publicly  justified  the  Raid.     At  first, 
accOTding  to  Spotswood,  "  he  stood  to  the  defence 
of  that  he  had  spoken ;  yet  after  advice  taken  with 
Mr.  James  Lawson,  his  colleague,  he  was  moved 
to  submit  himself  to  the  king."     He  was  in  the 
end  ordered  to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  Mon- 
trose, .'*  thereunto  he  yielded,"  says  Calderwood, 
"  after  the  council  of  the  town  and  session  of  the 
Kirk  had  given  him  a  testimonial  approving  of  his 
life  and  doctrine.'     In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  came  on  "  the  greater  business"  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Melvil,    who  was  summoned   before    the 
council  for  words  spoken  by  him  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Andrew's.    According  to  his  own 
account  of  what  he  said,  of  the  truth  of  which 
none  who  know  the  character  of  the  man  will 
doubt,  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  which  offence 
could  be  justly  taken ;  but,  waiving  this  defence, 
the  fiery  Calvinist  at  once  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principle,  that  no  civil  court  had  any  jurisdiction 
over  a  clergyman  for  words  spoken  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  office.*    The  scene 
that  took  place  in  the  council  whea  he  ui^ed  this 
plea  is  graphically  given  by  Calderwood : — "'  After 
tlte  giving  in  of  the  declinature,  the  king  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran,then  chancellor,  raged.  Mr.  Andrew, 
never  a  whit  dashed,  said,  in  plain  terms,  that  they 
were  too  hold,  in  a  constitute  Christian  kirk,  to 
pass  by  the  pastors,  prophets,  and  doctors,  and  to 
take  upon  them  to  judge  the  doctrine  and  to  con- 
trol the  ambassadors  and  messengers  of  a  greater 
than  was  here.    That  ye  may  see  your  own  weak- 
nesa  and  rashness,  in  taking  upon  you  that  which 
ye  neither  ought  nor  can  do  (loosing  a  little  He- 
brew Bible  from  his  girdle,  and  laying  it  down  be- 
fore the  king  and  his  chancellor  upon  the  table) 
there  are,  said  he,  my  instructions  and  warrant ; 

yn  aStt,  and  was  exeentod  ia  Edlabnqh.  He  ketipcd  hit  «itl« 
•iK*  tlwuwmbly  hoMsD  in  April  ISN,  Wlirn  tlui  king  cometh  lo 
Si.  ABdr«w*s,  he  Mcometh  a  whole  mnn.  occnpied  the  pulpit  incon* 
lianil,  declaiaMd  befece  the  kiiifc  aga'nit  thr  miolMiy  anil  Mie  lonit 
*jt  Ibdt  pfoa.e<lin(.  Ho  praCi-tinl  before  that  he  had  put  the  gill  or 
apt^leatioD:  Dowhe  applieth,  but  inipire.l  with  another  >pirit  than 
Ui'irul  mioisten  IMS  tu  b«.  In  hii  lermon  be  amrmed  for  certaiu 
lau  the  Duke  or  Leollox  died  a  ProtetUnt,  liarini;  in  his  huitl  a  tcrull, 
wkicb  Iw  called  tjw  Doke'a  TeMameal.  A  mereliantwaman,  ulttin^ 
mtm  the  polpil.  andapyiuc  narruwiy,  alDitned  that  the  acrall  wai  a 
<«ul  o(  four  «  ■««  yeara'  dU  dabt,  whiehafewdayi  before  ihe  had 
•nt  to  biiB.''— I/i>f.  p.  141. 

*  See  bit  rnMoalatioa  and  DeelaraUoo  In  Calderwood,  p  Ut— 
IM. 
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see  if  any  of  you  can  controul  me  that  I  have  passed 
my  injunctions.  The  chancellor,  openipg  the 
book,  passeth  it  in  the  king's  hand,  saying.  Sir,  he 
scometh  your  majesty  and  the  council.  Nay, 
sayeth  he,  I  scorn  not,  but  am  in  good  earnest." 
Here  we  see  darning  out  the  true  spirit  of  presby- 
tery, which,  while  opposed  to  any  representation  of 
the  clergy  in  parliament,  had  always  sought  to 
erect  the  church  into  a  power  independent  of,  and, 
in  its  own  province,  superior  to  the  state  —  an 
arrangement  which  would  afford  an  abundant  com- 
pensation for  the  denial  of  political  power  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  Melvil,  finding  himself  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  escaped  imprisonment 
by  flying  to  England. 

After  the  Raid  ofRuthven  had  been  declared  by 
parliament  to  be  treason,  some  of  the  clergy  ven- 
tured to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1584,  to  hold  a  general  assembly;  but  their 
number  was  very  few.  "  The  king  sent  to  them," 
says  Calderwood,  "a  fiery  commissioner,  Mr.  J. 
Graham  of  Haleyards,  Justice  Depute."  On 
being  required  to  annul  the  act  approving  of  the 
Raid,  most  of  the  members  left  the  town;  and 
some  of  the  more  obnoxious  fled  to  England,  upon 
which  they  were  proclaimed  rebels.  On  the  22nd 
of  May  a  parliament  met,  in  which  Adamson  and 
Montgomery  took  their  seats  as  Archbishops  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  in  which  acts  were 
passed  making  the  declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  privy  council,  the  pretending  an  exemption  from 
the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  or  the  attempting 
to  diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  high  treason ;  and  the 
holding  assemblies  without  the  king's  permis- 
sion or  appointment,  a  capital  crime.  All  per- 
sons were  also  prohibited,  under  pain  of  capital 
punishment,  from  presuming  to  utter  anything  in 
sermons,  or  in  any  other  declamations  or  confer- 
ences public  or  private,  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  or 
prejudice  of  the  king  or  his  progenitors,  or  so 
much  as  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state  at  all. 
These  acts  for  the  present  laid  the  church  bound 
and  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  another 
parliament,  held  in  August  foUowinir,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  ministers  should,  within  forty  days,  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  of  their  approval  of  the  acts 
of  the  last  parliament,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  bishops  their  ordinaries,  under  pain  of  losing 
their  stipends.  Upon  this  all  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  abandoned  their  charges,  and,  with 
many  others  of  their  brethren,  the  most  eminent 
for  their  learning,  piety,  and  popular  eloquence, 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  revolution  which  happened  in  the 
end  of  the  following  year,  by  the  return  from 
England  of  the  lords  concerned  iu  the  Redd,  and 
the  final  removal  of  Arran  and  his  faction,  bring 
about  any  immediate  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  humbled  church.  The  parliament  having  met 
at  Linlithgow,  in  December  1585,  "  for  ratifying 
the  peace,  and  abolishing  tlie  memory  of  things 
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part,"  «  the  ministeis,"  Spotswood  tells  us, "  who 
returned  in  company  of  the  lords,  did  earnestly 
urge  the  repealing  of  the  acts  concluded  the  year 
preceding  against  their  discipline,  which  the  king 
did  utterly  refuse.'*  Calderwood  says,  that  James 
threatened,  taunted,  and  reviled  the  petitioning  mi- 
nisters, calling  them  "  looos  (rascals),  smakes  (piti- 
ful fellows),  and  seditious  knaves."  The  lords,  who 
had  now  ^ot  the  government  into  their  hands,  were 
next  applied  to,  and  reminded  both  of  their  duty 
and  their  former  promises  and  professions.  "  They 
answered,"  says  our  historian,  "  they  must  first 
be  settled  in  their  own  places,  and  then  they  should 
work  wonders.  .  .  .  The  Master  of  Glammis, 
upon  whose  wit  the  rest  depended,  said,  it  was  not 
expedient  to  thraw  (extort)  out  of  the  king,  so 
much  addicted  to  the  government  of  bishops,  any 
reformation  for  the  present,  but  to  procure  it  by 
time  with  his  own  consent;  and  that  the  ministers 
should  see  a  redress  in  another  parliament.  So 
they  were  careful  every  one  for  their  own  peculiar 
estate,  more  than  for  the  kirk  of  God."  In  answer 
to  a  representation  of  the  clergy  James  set  to  work 
in  his  cabinet,  and  spent  "  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours"  in  penning  a  Declaration,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  said,  "  I  mind  not  to  cut  away 
any  liberty  granted  by  GJod  to  his  kirk.  I  acclaim 
not  to  myself  to  be  judge  of  doctrine  in  religion, 
salvation,  heresies,  or  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  allow  not  a  bishop  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  or  inventions  of  the  pope,  but  only 
according  to  God's  word."  He  insisted,  however, 
upon  a  Ushop  having  the  right  of  voting  in  parlia- 
ment and  council,  and  enjoying  "  some  prelation 
and  dignity  above  his  brediren,  as  was  in  the  pri- 
mitive kirk;"  and  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the 
clergy  to  scripture  upon  this  matter,  he  did  not 
omit  to  twit  them  with  the  want  of  any  scriptural 
authority  for  their  own  proposed  scheme  of  having 
certain  ministers  electeid  by  the  rest  as  commis- 
sioners to  vote  in  parliament.  "  Well,"  said  the 
royal  declaimer,  "  God  purge  your  spirits  from 
ambition,  and  other  indecent  affections  for  your 
calling,  and  give  you  grace  to  preach,  in  all  humi- 
lity and  simplicity,  his  word  and  verity."  The 
zealous  clergy,  however,  would  not  yet  be  silent ; 
some  were  called  before  the  council  and  committed 
to  prison  s  with  others  James  took  a  different 
course.  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  put  forth  his 
above-mentioned  Declaration  the  following  sin- 
gular occurrence  took  place :— "  Upon  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1586,  the  king  rebuked  Mr.  Walter 
Balcanquel  publicly  after  sermon  in  the  great  kirk, 
and  said  he  would  prove  that  there  should  be 
bishops,  and  spiritual  magistrates  endued  with 
authority  over  ministers;  and  that  he  (Balcan- 
quel) had  not  done  his  duty  in  condemning  that 
which  he  (the  king)  had  done  in  parliament.  Mr. 
Walter  undertook  to  prove  the  contrare."* 

James,  however,  soon  became  wearied  of  this 
contest,  and  being,  as  Spotswood  expresses  it, 
"  very  desirous  to  be  at  rest  with  the  church,"  he 

•Calderwood,  p.  197. 


called  together  a  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  In  this  council  some  con- 
cessions were  made  on  both  sides.  It  had  been 
previously  agreed,  at  a  conference  held  between 
some  of  the  clergy  and  certain  persons  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  and  the  council,  that  bishops 
should  be  continued  as  a  distinct  order  in  the 
church,  and  that  their  election  should  be  by  pre- 
sentation directed  by  his  majesty  to  the  general 
assembly,  by  which  body  they  should  thereupon 
receive  admission ;  and  this  arrangement  was  now 
assented  to  by  the  assembly,  with  only  a  few  qua- 
lifications, reserving  a  certain  authority  in  spiritual 
matters  to  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  but  not 
touching  either  the  civil  functions  and  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  bishops,  or  their  appointment  by  the 
uncontrolled  nomination  of  the  crown.  In  order, 
at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
upon  the  proceeding,  it  was  voted,  "  after  reason- 
ing," that  the  name  of  a  bishop  hath  a  special 
charge  annexed  to  it  by  the  word  of  Grod,  the  same 
that  the  ordinary  pastor  hath — that  it  was  lawful 
to  the  general  assembly  to  admit  a  pastor,  bishop, 
or  minister  having  a  benefice,  presented  by  the 
king's  majesty  to  the  same — and  that  by  the  name 
bishop  was  to  be  understood  only  such  a  bishop  as 
was  described  by  St  Paul.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  dexterity  with  which  these  propositionB 
were  framed,  so  as  to  have  the  semblance  of  mean- 
ing something  while  they  actually  meant  nothing. 

Still,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  the  proposi- 
tions or  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  merely,  and 
were  yet  unsanctioned  by  any  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  legally  established  religion  of  the 
country  was  still  episcopacy,  without  even  any 
admixture  of  presbytery ;  and  in  this  state  the 
matter  remained  for  some  years.  A  heavy  blow, 
however,  was  in  1587  struck  at  the  order  of 
bishops,  by  an  act  of  parliament  wrung  from 
James's  pecuniary  necessities,  by  which  the  tem- 
poralities of  benefices  and  all  the  church  lands 
that  remained  uualienated  were  annexed  to  the 
crown,  the  tithes  alone  being  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  serving  the  cures. 
This  act  was  confessedly  urged  by  the  leading 
nobility,  at  once  from  the  most  selfish  motives 
and  upon  the  most  hypocritical  pretexts.  While 
the  king  was  made  to  believe  that  he  would  find 
an  ample  revenue  in  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
and  the  people  were  told  that  such  a  resource 
would  for  the  future  enable  the  crown  almost  to 
dispense  with  the  ordinary  taxes,  the  real  object 
kept  in  view  by  the  instigators  of  the  annexation 
was  the  transference  of  the  property  in  question 
into  their  own  hands.  The  design  was  sufficiently 
indicated  even  on  the  face  of  the  statute,  one  of 
the  clauses  of  which  contained  a  general  confir- 
mation of  all  past  grants  of  church  lands  to  indi- 
vidual noblemen  and  others,  most  of  such  grafts 
having  been  till  now  understood  to  be  held  by  a 
very  precarious  tenure.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  nearly  all  the  new  property  that  now  came 
into  the  posgession  of  ibe  crown  was  in  like 
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manner  begged  ftom  it,  and  alienated  in  perpetuity 
to  die  great  families  and  hungnr  courtiera — to  the 
very  men  who  had  in  the  firat  instance  counselled 
its  seizure  under  pretence  of  the  public  good. 
Afterwards,  James  himself,  when  he  had  seen 
this  and  other  consequences  of  the  annexation, 
denounced  it,  in  his  '  Basilicon  Doron,'  as  "  a  vile 
and  pernicious  act."  It  was  such  an  act,  however, 
as,  once  passed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  repeal. 
Of  its  publicly-predicted  effects,  by  which,  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  its  authors  secured  the 
popular  voice  in  its  favour,  there  was  only  one 
that  was  actually  iiilfilled.  Calderwood  notices 
that  it  was  thought  a  great  benefit  to  die  kirk, 
inasmuch  as,  if  it  passed,  it  was  conceived  the  kirk 
would  be  no  more  troubled  with  bbhops.  "  Pri- 
vately," says  SpotBwood,  "  to  such  of  the  ministry 
as  sought  the  subversion  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, it  was  whispered  that  this  was  the  only  way 
to  undo  the  prelacy ;  for  there  being  no  livings  to 
maintain  them  (as  in  this  case  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  remaining,  most  of  the  biBhoprics 
being  founded  on  temporal  lands,  and  having  but 
churches  annexed),  none  would  be  found  to  accept 
those  places,  which  also  proved  true."  The  act 
of  annexation  reduced  the  power  and  the  very  in- 
stitution of  bishops  from  a  substance  to  a  shadow 
—from  a  real  thing  to  a  mere  name. 

In  name  and  form,  however,  episcopacy  was 
still  the  church  government  established  by  law. 
Thus,  although  the  people  were  generally  Presby- 
terians, we  find  no  recognition  of  presbytery  in 
what  was  called  the  "  General  Band,"  which  was 
subscribed  by  the  king,  the  council,  and  all  classes 
the  following  year,  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  This  national  hmd,  a  solemn  compact 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  more  famous  covenant 
of  fifty  years'  later  date,  contained  only  the  same 
abjuration  of  popery,  and  vow,  in  general  terms, 
to  maintain  "  the  true  and  Christian  religion,  pre- 
sently professed  within  this  our  realm,"  which  had 
formed  the  matter  of  the  king's  confession  of  faith 
of  the  year  1581.  The  failure  of  the  great  Spanish 
enterprise  was  followed  in  Scotland  by  a  succes- 
sion of  plots  and  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the 
popish-faction  within  the  country,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  proved  to  be  in  confederacy  with 
persons  of  their  own  religion  abroad ;  and  James 
excited  some  popular  dissatisfaction  and  murmur- 
ing by  the  lenity  which  he  showed  in  repressing 
and  pimishing  these  attempts.  He  took  consider- 
able pains  in  various  ways  to  dissipate  these  sus- 
picions of  his  protestantism,  and  particularly,  after 
bis  return  from  Denmark  in  1590,  with  his  newly 
wooed,  won,  and  wedded  queen, — very  vain  of  the 
unusual  spirit  he  had  shown  in  that  affair,  and 
also  in  imusual  good  humour  with  the  clergy  for 
the  successful  exertions  some  of  their  leaders  had 
made  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity  during 
his  absence — ^he  presented  himself  in  the  general 
assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  and 
thare  delivered  himself  of  the  speech  in  laudation 
of  the  purity  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  which  has 


been  already  given  in  our  preceding  chapter.* 
Although  the  episcopal  historian  Spotswood,  in 
his  report  of  the  king's  speech  on  this  occasion, 
has  nothing  of  the  rhapsodical  effusion  preserved 
by  Calderwood,  it  is  probable  that  something  like 
it  was  actually  spoken  by  James,  who  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  set  up  for  a  great  theologian, 
and  was  all  his  life  the  most  irretentive  of  talkers. 
His  address  was  also,  no  doubt,  intended  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  assembly  an  impression  of  his  fa- 
vourable disposition  at  least  towards  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  the  kirk — "  to  please  the  assembly," 
as  Calderwood  expressly  notes:  and  it  had  that 
effect;  for,  after  he  had  finished,  "  there  was 
nothing  heard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  says 
Calderwood,  "  but  praising  God  and  praying 
for  the  king."  There  was  nothing,  however, 
either  in  this  speech  or  in  anything  else  that 
James  now  said  or  did,  from  which  it  could  have 
been  warrantably  inferred  that  he  had  abandoned 
his  old  predilection  for  episcopacy,  and  become  a 
Presbyterian  on  the  point  of  church  government. 
Even  while  going  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  way  of 
complaisance  and  acquiescence,  he  altogether,  as 
we  see,  avoids  this  ground.  He  declares  himself 
for  Calvinism  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  and  he 
also  gratifies  his  auditory  by  a  fling  at  the  English 
Prayer  Book ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that,  even  in 
the  highest  flow  of  his  eloquence,  he  said  a  word 
against  the  bishops.  In  this  very  assembly  Cal- 
derwood admits  that  the  answers  he  made  to  certain 
propositions  about  ratifying  the  liberties  of  the 
kirk,  &c.,  "  did  little  content  the  assembly." 
Upon  that  head,  in  fact,  he  would  promise  nothing. 
And  only  a  few  months  before  he  had  sufficiently 
shown  how  little  he  was  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  kirk  in  its  notions  either  as  to  bishops  or  as  to 
ceremonies,  by  the  order  he  insisted  upon  being 
observed  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  Abbey  Church  on  the  nth 
of  May.  "The  particulars,"  says  Calderwood, 
"  because  accustomed,  I  pass  by."  But  they  are 
nevertheless  worth  noticing.  The  same  dispute 
that  happened  at  James's  own  coronation  again 
arose,  and  terminated  in  the  same  way.  The  clergy 
at  first  vehemently  objected  to  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  but  James  insisted  that  it  should  not  be 
omitted,  and  threatened  that,  if  they  would  not 
allow  one  of  their  own  number  to  perform  it,  he 
woukl  send  for  one  of  the  bishops  to  officiate.  In 
the  end  her  majesty  was  solemnly  crowned,  with 
all  the  accustomed  rites,  the  anomting  included, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  .t 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  things  had  now  been  brought, — with 
the  fabric  of  the  episcopal  government  wholly 
undermined  by  the  abstraction  of  the  temporalities 

*  See  ante,  p.  15.  We  may  hne  notice,  bjr  111*  bjre,  that  it  is 
Harris  who  has  dL>curated  this  story  with  the  iotrodnclory  flutirisli 
aij<iut  Jamet  "  staadlng  wiUrhis  bonnet  off,  and  his  hands  lifted  up 
to  tatfaven."  There  is  not  a  wottl  of  tilis  in  hia  authority,  Calder- 
wood. 

t  Spouwood.p.  381. 

3l2       . 
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of  the  bishops, — the  triumph  of  PreBbyterianism 
could  be  much  longer  deferred.  Accordingly,  in 
June,  1 592,  in  a  very  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs,  James  was  reluctatitly  induced  to  give  his 
assent  to  an  act  of  parliamoit,  abrogating  and 
annulling  the  acts  touching  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church  made  in  the  year  1584, 
and  giving  for  the  first  time  a  legal  establishment 
to  the  system  of  general  assemblies,  synods  or  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions. 
Yet  altliough  this  statute  established  presbytery,  it 
did  not  in  fact  abolish  episcopacy.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  petition  of  the  general  assembly,  "that 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates,  pretending  the 
title  of  the  kirk,  and  voting  for  the  same  without 
their  power  or  commission,  be  not  suffered  in  time 
coming  to  vote  for  the  same  either  in  parliament  or 
any  other  convention,"  met  with  no  attention.* 
Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  hitherto  lodged 
by  law  in  the  bishopb  were  transferred  to  the 
presbyteries  and  other  church  courts;  but  their 
temporal  or  civil  status  was  left  untouched.  Nor 
were  the  liberties  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  by  any  means  such  as  to  place  it  in  that 
position  of  entire  independence  of  the  state  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  notions  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  rights  of  "the  true  kirk."  While  the  full 
power  of  collection  to  benefices,  for  example,  was 
given  to  presbyteries,  they  were  "  bound  and 
astricted  to  receive  and  admit  whatsomever  qua- 
lified minister  presented  by  his  majesty  or  laick 
patrons."  And  upon  the  great  point  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  which  the 
church  had  always  contended  for  the  right  of 
calling  together  when  and  as  often  as  it  pleased,  it 
was  merely  enacted  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
kirk  and  ministers,  every  year  at  the  least,  and 
oftener,  p-o  re  nata,  as  occasion  and  necessity 
shall  require,  to  hold  and  keep  general  assem- 
blies ;  ■providing  that  the  king's  majesty ,  or  his 
commissioner  appointed  by  his  highness  to  be 
present  at  ilk  general  assembly,  before  the  dis- 
solving thereof  nominate  and  appoint  time  and 
place  when  and  where  the  next  general  as- 
semhly  shall  be  Itolden."  This,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  is  still  the  law  under  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  church  are  con- 
vened; but  the  old  Presbyterian  principle  also 
continues  to  this  hour  to  be  asserted,  in  words  at 
least,  by  the  church,  whose  officer,  the  moderator 
or  presiding  clergyman,  as  soon  as  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Commissioner  has  declared  the  assembly  to 
be  dissolved  and  appointed  it  to  meet  again  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  year  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  always  rises  and  convokes  it  for  tlie 
same  day  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Both  in  religion  and  in  politics  it'generally  hap- 
pens that  a  principle  or  a  sect,  which  has  long  been 
struggling  for  legal  recognition  and  establishment, 
assumes  altogether  a  new  character  after  the 
achievement  of  that  object, — the  fiery  impetuosity 
of  its  former  innovating  and  overturning  propensi- 

*  Caldetwood,  p.  26tk— Sixilnrood,  p.  388. 


ties  now  giving  place  to  the  stationaiy,  repreastve, 
and  cautious  instincts  of  conservatism.  But  whe- 
ther it  was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  or  some  peculiar  obstinacy  and  untameable- 
ness  inherent  in  the  nature  of  presbytery,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Scottish  kirk,  after  having  been  thus 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  only 
assumed  a  more  rampant  attitude  than  ever.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  clergy  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years  was  one  continued  effort,  not  only  to 
throw  off  all  authority  of  the  civil  power  in  what- 
ever they  chose  to  call  a  matter  appertaining  to 
religion — under  which  description  they  compre- 
hended whatever  shinild  be  said  or  done  by  any  one 
of  themselves  in  the  performance  of  his  spiritual 
office — ^but  even  to  mount  upon  the  back  of  the 
state,  and  to  exercise  a  general  eontrol  over  the 
conduct  of  public  afifairs.  Indeed,  the  latter  attempt 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former ;  for 
there  cannot  really  be  two  sovereignties  in  the  8«ne 
state,  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  the  spi- 
ritutd  can  be  independent  of  the  tempord  power  is, 
by  acquiring  the  mastery  over  it.  James  had  been 
forced  to  consent  to  a  qualified  establishment  of 
presbytery ;  but  he  himself  neither  became  nor 
professed  to  become  a  Presbyterian  any  more  than 
he  was  before;  and  the  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
church  courts  and  the  clergy  on  the  other,  only 
grew  more  violent  and  acrimonious  than  ever. 

One  chief  ground  of  dissatisfaction  which  the 
church  had  with  the  king  was  the  lenity  of  his 
treatment  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  Errol, 
and  other  popish  lords,  whose  practices  still  con- 
tinued to  disturb  the  government  and  the  country. 
James,  conceiving  that  much  of  his  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  English  crown  depended  upon 
the  support  of  the  CaUiolic  party,  which  was  na- 
turally attached  to  him  as  the  representative  of  his 
mother,  shrunk  from  doing  anything  which  might 
lose  him  their  favour,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
anxious  rather  to  come  to  terms  with  Huntley  and 
his  associates,  and  to  win  them  over  by  forgiveness 
to  be  good  subjects,  than  to  exterminate  or  severely 
punish  them.  But  this  policy  the  kirk  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence.  The  provincial  synod  of 
Fife,  which  Calderwood  calls  "  the  most  vigilant 
synod  within  the  kingdom  in  these  dangerous 
times,"  having  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  September, 
1593,  after  drawing  up,  by  way  of  preface,  a  kxog 
representation  of  public  grievances,  directed  cer- 
tain of  their  members,  with  all  convenient  dili- 
gence, to  repair  to  the  king,  "  to  tell  plainly  to  his 
majesty  that  which  all  his  true  subjects  think 
touching  his  too  much  bearing  with,  favouring, 
and  countenancing  of  papistical  traitors ;  his  negli- 
gence in  repressing  of  idolatry,  and  establishing 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  within  this  realm ;  and 
to  declare  freely  to  his  majesty  the  mind  and  reso- 
lution of  all  his  godly  and  faithful  subjects  within 
this  province,  that  they  are  ready  to  give  their 
lives  rather  than  suffer  the  same  to  be  polluted 
with  idolatry  and  overrun  with  bloody  pt^iats." 
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This  death's-head  and  croBs-bones  defiance  of  the 
goTernment  was  accompanied  by  another  proceed- 
ing still  more  extraordinary — ^the  excommunica- 
tioa  of .  the  three  popish  earls  and  other  two  gen- 
tlemen of  their  party,  which  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, in  the  name  of  the  synod,  by  their 
moderator,  Mr.  James  Melvin,  or  Melvil.*  The 
principal  grounds  on  which  this  provmcial  and 
aubordinate  court  asserted  its  right  to  pass  such 
an  act  were,  that  the  three  earls  had  in  their 
youth  studied  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  had  afterwards  been  married  in  Fife !  James, 
as  Calderwood  tells  us,  was  highly  offended  with 
the  sentence  of  excommunication;  but  it  was 
ratified,  nevertheless,  by  the  general  assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  May  following,  and  all 
paatora  throughout  the  realm  were  ordered  to  inti- 
mate it  from  their  pulpits,  that  none  might  pretend 
ignorance.  For  the  present,  the  popular  feeling  of 
rage  against  popery,  which  was  the  strength  of  the 
clergy,  ran  so  high,  that  James  was  forced  to  yield, 
or  to  appear  to  yield,  to  the  tide.  But  at  this  very 
moment  he  openly  showed  that  bis  own  religion 
continued  to  be,  not  presbytery,  but  episcopacy, 
by  the  order  that  was  taken  for  the  ba|)tism  of  his 
son,  the  infant  Prince  Henry,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling,  on  the  30th 
of  August  this  year.  "  The  solemnities  used  in 
the  time  of  baptism,  and  at  the  banquet,  I  omit," 
says  Cidderwood,  after  his  customary  fashion. 
But,  in  fact,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  not  by 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  by  Cunningham, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  child  was  then  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Lady  Livingstone,  who 
was  so  far  from  being  a  good  Presbyterian,  that 
she  was  not  even  a  Protestautf 

The  clergy,  however,  although  the  opposition  of 
the  court  somewhat  restrained  the  high  hand  with 
which  they  would  have  controlled  the  whole  course 
of  public  aiiiurs,  met  with  no  serious  check  till  the 
year  1596.  "  The  kirk,"  says  her  historian, "  was 
now  come  to  the  greatest  purity  that  ever  it  attained 
tmto ;  so  that  her  beauty  was  admirable  to  foreign 
Idrks.  But  the  devil,  envying  the  happiness  and 
landable  proceedings  of  the  ministry  and  assem- 
blies of  the  kirk,  stirred  up  botli  papists  and  poli- 
ticians to  disturb  her  peace."  In  point  of  fact, 
the  disturbance  may  be  much  more  justly  said  to 
have  come  from  the  side  of  the  kirk  herself. 
Calderwood  admits,  or  rather  boasts,  that  "  the 

*  Miniiler  of  ArnlinUin,  mid  koUior  of  the  UUrr,— Sw  ToL  iL 
puSM. 

t  Ttme  baa  been  Mme  crmtravmy  about  the  nanner  in  which 
Janes'i  other  chUdreo  were  baptixra.  Keithcr  Calderm-oud  nor 
Spotavood  TB^nthm  who  offlciaten  ia  the  caae  of  Charles,  who  wai 
baplixed  at  Dnnrermline,  ia  1600  ;  but,  arcordiuj;  to  a  itatemeut, 
aaM  to  be  drawn  up  by  John  BUniele,  Hay  heralil,  and  to  be  pre- 
■errrd  In  the  LyoB*a  Olnee  at  Edinlrargh,  the  r{te  was  perjormpd  by 
Uatid  LiodaaT.  biahopof  Roaa.  Tbia  ttaleraent  waa  flr>t  printed  in 
a  walk  eallM  '  The  Royal  MarUr  a  True  Chriitian,'  by  Heniy 
CaMaal.  Ijoadoo.  1716;  and  waa  afterwaxdt  referred  to  ai  an  anthen. 
lie  dannent  bj  Caate.  Harrf i,  in  hia  Life  of  Charlei  I .  (p.  3,  note), 
Amimmttt  it  a*"*  an  anant  forgery;**  bat  aome  eircnmstaDcea  have 
■iaee  heca  addoecd  which  are  rather  corrobocatlTe  ol  ita  antlwntieity. 
See  D*liraeirB  Commentarle*  on  the  Life  and  Kei|n  of  Charles  1.. 
London,  IS^,  i.  11.  It  it  moat  probable,  at  any  rate,  from  Jamea's 
poiittga  ia  leference  to  the  Preabyteria  n  elergy  at  the  time,  that  both 
ClMites  and  his  elder  aiatar.the  nioreas  EUiabctb,  wen  baptind  by 


papists  perceived  there  was  no  rest  for  them  in 
Scodand,  if  the  authority  of  the  kirk  continued." 
And,  as  for  politicians,  the  country  certainly  con< 
tained  none  so  restless  as  the  clerg^y  themselves. 

But  before  coming  to  the  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  church  which  the  historian  laments,  we  meet 
with  a  very  curious  exposition  of  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  that  "  purity  and  beauty"  he  had  just  be- 
fore been  celebrating  in  a  statement  of  "  the  cor- 
ruptions and  enormities  of  the  ministry  "  which 
was  published  by  the  general  assembly  of  1596. 
In  this  paper  are  noticed,  among  a  variety  of  other 
crying  evils,  the  intrusion  into  the  church  of  many 
ministers  forced  upon  congr^ations  by  presenta- 
tion, who  afterwards  manifested  that  they  were  not 
called  by  Grod  (for  remedy  of  which  it  is  inge- 
niously recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  pro- 
hibiting any  from  seeking  presentation  to  benefices 
without  the  advice  of  the  presbytery  within  the 
bounds  of  which  the  benefice  lieth) ;  and  the 
existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment  of 
some  clergymen  not  given  to  their  book,  in  their 
sermons  obscure  and  too  scholastic,  cold,  and  want- 
ing zeal,  flatterers,  dissembling  at  public  sins,  and 
especially  of  great  persons  within  their  congrega- 
tion, for  flattery  or  for  fear ;  of  others  '*  light  and 
wanton  in  behaviour,  as  in  gorgeous  and  light  ap- 
parel, in  speeches,  and  in  using  light  and  pro- 
fane company,  unlawful  gaming,  as  dancing, 
carding,  dicing,  and  such  like;"  of  others  de- 
scribed as  "  swearers  or  banners,  profaners  of  the 
sabbath,  drunkards,  fighters,  &c.;"  of  others  "  given 
to  unlawful  and  incompetent  trades  and  occupa- 
tions for  filthy  gain,  as  holding  of  hcstelries  (inns), 
taking  of  usury  beside  conscience  and  good  laws, 
bearing  worldly  offices  in  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's houses,  merchandise,  buying  of  victuals 
and  keeping  to  dearth,  &c."  A  scene  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  took 
place  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  when  this  con- 
fession was  read  and  adopted.  The  members  met 
in  the  Little  Kirk  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  persons,  "  all  minis- 
ters or  choice  professors,"  when  so  powerful  an  ex- 
hortation was  delivered  to  them  by  Mr.  John  Davi- 
son, who  had  drawn  up  the  paper,  that  the  whole 
assemblage  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  penitential 
sorrow.  "  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
says  Calderwood,  "  there  were  such  sighs  and  sobs, 
with  shedding  of  tears,  among  the  most  part,  every 
one  provoking  another  by  their  example,  and  the 
teacher  himself  by  his  own,  that  the  kirk  resounded. 
So  that  the  place  might  worthily  have  been  called 
Bochim ;  for  the  like  of  that  day  had  not  been  seen 
in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  as  every  one  that 
was  present  confessed.  There  have  been  many 
days  of  humiliation  for  present  judgments,  or  im- 
minent dangers ;  but  the  like  for  sin  and  defection 
was  never  seen  since  the  Reformation."  A  few 
days  after,  a  continuation  of  the  statement  of  cor- 
ruptions was  read  and  approved  of,  the  first  head 
of  which  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  certain 
habitual  offences  of  James  and  his  queen,  about 
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which  it  was  at  the  aams  time  directed  that  aeveral 
of  the  members  should  be  dispatched  to  confer 
with  their  majesties.  .The  blunt  plain-speaking  of 
this  exposition  is  inimitable.  "  First,"  it  said, "  as 
strangers  and  other  good  subjects,  repairing  to  the 
court,  have  been  comforted  to  see  Christian  reli- 
gion religiously  exercised,  so  now  they  are  some- 
what troubled,  seeing  the  exercises  of  the  reading 
of  the  word  at  table,  and  reverent  saying  of  the 
grace  before  and  after  meat,  diverse  times  omitted. 
That,  on  the  week  day,  the  repairing  to  hear  the 
word  is  more  rare  thaii  before ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty be  admonished  to  forbear  hearing  of  speeches, 
in  tune  of  sermon,  of  them  that  desire  to  commune 
with  his  majesty.  Privy  meditations  in  spirit  and 
conscience  with  Giod  earnestly  to  be  recommended 
to  him.     His  majesty  is  blotted  with  banning  and 

swearing,  which  is  common  to  courtiers  also 

The  queen's  majesty  to  be  reformed ;  her  com- 
pany, her  not  repairing  to  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, night-waking,  balling.  And  such  like^con- 
cemiug  her  gentlewomen."  fiut  to  this  was 
tacked  another  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Common 
Corruptions  of  all  Elstates ;"  the  charges  contained 
in  which  throw  those  made  both  against  the 
clergy  and  the  king  far  into  the  shade.  The  first 
thing  bewailed  is  "  an  universal  coldness  and 
decay  of  zenl  in  all  estates,  joined  with  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  the  word,  ministry,  and 
sacraments ;"  "  and  where  there  is  knowledge," 
it  is  added,  "  no  sense  nor  feeling ;  which  showeUt 
itself  manifestly  by  this,  that  they  want  religious 
exercises  in  their  families,  as  of  prayer  and  of 
reading  of  the  word,  or  the  same  for  the  most  part 
abused  and  profaned  by  cooks,  stewards,  jackmen, 
and  such  like,  the  masters  of  the  families  being 
ashamed  to  use  these  exercises  of  godliness  in 
their  own  persons;  and  no  conference  at  their 
tables,  but  of  profane,  wanton,  and  worldly 
matters."  "  Superstition  and  idolatry,"  the  paper 
goes  on,  "  is  entertained,  which  appeareth  in  keep^ 
ing  of  festival  days,  bonfires,  pilgrimages,  singing 
of  carols  at  Yule  (Christmas)."  Other  counts  of 
the  strange  indictment  are,  "  Great  blasphemy  of 
the  holy  name  of  God  among  persons  of  all  estates, 
with  horrible  banning  and  cursing  in  all  their 
speeches;  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  and  espe- 
cially in  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  common 
journeying  od  the  sabbath,  trysting  (making  ap- 
pointments)  on  worldly  matters,  exercise  of  all 
Idnd  of  wanton  games,  keeping  of  markets,  drink- 
ing, and  the  like."  In  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
along  with  the  familiar  charge  of  "  gamcUing  (or 
hoarding)  of  victual,  and  withholding  of  the  same 
firom  the  markets,"  is  classed  the  less  intelligible 
delinquency  of  "  not  threshing  the  corn  out  in  due 
time."  But,  in  truth,  in  this  part  of  his  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Davison's  pen  quite  runs  riot  in  string- 
ing together  its  reproaches  and  invectives.  The 
catalogue  ends  with  the  mention  of  "  a  great  num- 
ber of  idle  persons  without  lawful  calling,  as 
pipers,  fiddlers,  songsters,  sorners,  pleasants,  strong 
beggars  living  in  harlotry,  and  having  their  chil- 


dren unbaptized,  and  no  ways  repairing  to  the 
word."  Then  follows  a  short  concluding  enume- 
ration of  "  ofiences  in  the  courts  and  judgment- 
seats."  Here  the  paper  boldly  affirms,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  that  the  country  groani 
under  the  curse  of  "  a  universal  neglect  of  justice 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes;"  that  the 
judges  are,  "  for  the  most  part,  unmeet  either  in 
respect  of  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  conscience,  or 
of  both ;"  and  that  "  when  any  office  vaiketfa,  the 
worst  men  are  advanced,  both  to  high  and  infErior 
rooms."  The  Court  of  Session  is  openly  dtarged 
yrith  "  buying  of  places,  delaying  of  justice,  and 
bribery."  And  there  is  one  other  clause  wofdi 
noting — that  which  complains  of  "  sacrilegious  pep- 
sons,  as  abbots,  priors,  dumb  bishops,  voting  in 
parliament  in  name  of  the  kirk."  The  persons 
here  alluded  to  were  most  of  them  laymen,  upon 
whom  the  titles  and  temporalities  of  theee  offices 
had  been  bestowed ;  but  some  of  the  episcopal  sees 
still  continued  to  be  occupied  by  clergymen,  and, 
although  others  were  at  present  vacant,  none  of 
them  had  been  abolished.  Presbyterian  writen 
are  in  general  anxious  to  make  it  <^>pear  that  thoe 
were  no  bishops  at  this  time  in  Scotland. 

In  September  Andrew  and  James  Melvil,  and 
two  other  clergymen,  being  the  individuals  i^ 
pointed  by  the  g^eral  assembly  to  nHmnniah  the 
king,  repaired  to  him  at  Falkland,,  aod  having 
been  admitted  into  the  royal  cabinet,  pnneeded  to 
discharge  their  mission.  First,  Mr.  James  Melvil 
spoke  a  few  words,  and  upon  being  interrupted  by 
his  majesty,  "  began,"  says  Calderwood,  "  to 
reply  after  his  mild  manner.  But  Mr.  Andrew 
taketh  the  speech  from  him,  and,  howbeit  the  king 
was  in  anger,  yet  he  uttered  their  oommiasion  as 
from  the  mighty  God, — called  the  king  God^s  tilly 
vattal, — and,  taking  him  by  the  sleeve,  said  this 
in  effect :  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence  your 
majesty  always,  namely  in  public,  but  we  have 
this  occasion  to  be  with  your  majesty  in  private, 
and  you  are  brought  in  extreme  danger,  both  of 
your  life  and  of  your  crown,  and  with  you  the 
country  and  kirk  of  God  is  like  to  be  wrecked,  for 
not  telling  you  the  truth  and  giving  you  a  faithfvl 
counsel."  He  then  went  on  to  inform  James  that, 
although  he  was  indeed  a  king  in  a  certain  sense, 
yet  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which,  in  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Andrew,  was  only  another  name  fur  the  Pres- 
byterian kiik,  he  was  neither  "  a  king,  nor  a  head, 
nor  a  lord,  but  a  member ;  and  they,"  added  the 
arrogant  churchman,  "whom  Christ  hath  called 
and  commanded  to  watch  over  his  kirk,  and  go- 
vern his  spiritual  kingdom,  have  sufficient  au- 
thority and  power  from  him  so  to  do,  which  bo 
Christian  king  nor  prince  should  coutrol  not 
discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist,  otherwise  they 
are  not  faithful  subjects  to  Christ,  Sir,  when  you 
were  in  your  swaddling-clouts,  Christ  reigned 
freely  in  this  land  in  spite  of  all  bis  enemies." 
James's  plan  of  employing  Protestant  and  Papist 
indifferently  in  the  public  service,  the  fiery  Pres- 
byter told  him  in  plain  terms  was  "  devilish  and 
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pernicious."  '*  Bebanse,"  he  exclaitned,  -vrith 
infinite  Korn,  "  the  ministers  and  Protestants  in 
Scotland  are  too  strong,  and  control  the  king, 
they  must  be  weakened  and  brought  low  by 
stirring  up  a  party  against  them,  and  the  king 
being  equal  and  indifferent,  both  shall  be  fain  to 
flee  to  him,  so  shall  he  be  well  settled !"  This, 
he  declared,  was  mere  and  mad  folly,  and  the 
curse  of  God  could  not  but  light  upon  it;  "so 
that  in  seeking  both,"  said  he,  "you  shall  lose 
both."  James  Melvil,  upon  whose  report  Calder- 
wood  has  narrated  this  conference,  tells  us  that 
the  king,  though  at  first  very  angry,  "at  last 
setded  and  dismissed  them  pleasantly ;"  no  doubt 
he  was  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them ;  but  we  may 
judge  if  they  left  him  more  in  love  with  Pres- 
bytery than  before,  or  less  anxious  to  shake  off 
such  an  intolerable  tyranny  as  that  of  the  kirk  was 
now  became. 

A  few  weeks  after,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
James  had  another  call  from  Melvil  and  his  three 
farethren.  Among  other  "  griefs  "  of  which  they 
DOW  came  to  complain,  one  was,  that  "  the  king's 
common  talk  was  invectives  against  ministers 
aitd  their  doctrine."  To  this  James  replied,  "  that 
Uie  ministers  themselves  gave  him  occasion  to 
spaak  of  them,  never  ceasing  in  their  sermons  to 
provoke  him,  and  to  disgrace  him  before  the 
jieople."  The  four  ministers  had  come  this  time 
as  a  deputation  from  a  body  of  clergymen  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  kst 
general  assembly  to  sit  permanently  in  Edinburgh 
under  the  name  of  the  Standing  Council  of  the 
CfaoTch,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  progress 
of  events.  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  inter- 
view with  his  majesty,  "  the  brethren  of  Uie 
cooncil,"  says  Calderwood,  *'  perceived  clearly 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  liberty  of  Christ's  king- 
dom was  intended,  and  were  glad  that  the  king 
had  nttered  his  meaning  so  plainly." 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Mr.  David 
Black,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  Andrew's,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  coimcil  to 
umwa  for  certain  expressions  he  had  been  using 
in  his  late  prayers  and  sermons.  He  was  charged 
with  having  afBrmed  that  the  king,  in  recalling 
the  popish  lords,  or  permitting  their  return,  had 
discovered  the  treachery  of  his  heart;  that  all 
kings  were  the  devil's  bairns  (or  children),  and 
that  the  devil  was  in  the  court  and  in  the  gniders 
of  it;  with  having  said  in  praying  for  the  queen, 
we  must  prav  for  her  for  the  fashion,  but  we  have 
no  caoae, — she  will  never  do  us  good ;  with  having 
called  the  Queen  of  England  an  atheist ;  the  lords 
of  session  miscreants  and  bribers ;  the  nobility  in 
the  mass  degenerated,  godless,  dissemblers,  and 
enemies  to  Uw  church ;  and  the  members  of  the 
king's  council  holliglasses,*  cormorants,  and  men  of 
no  nHf^aa.  This  preacher's  actions,  too,  were  as 
energetic  as  his  words,  if  it  was  true,  as  was  like- 

*  HolliglM^  or  HoKleglai,  w«*  a  mnonag*  vary  hmout  among 
<m  aaenton  aa  Oie  lacarnatioo  of  tlw  ipiiit  at  mggnty  uxl  mla. 


wise  charged  agiihist  him,  "  th&t  he  had  con- 
vocated  divers  noblemen,  barons,  and  others  within 
St.  Andrew's,  in  the  month  of  June,  1594,  and 
caused  them  take  arms  and  divide  themselves  in 
troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  had  thereby  usurped 
the  power  of  the  king  and  civil  magistrate."* 
Neither  Black  himself  nor  his  brethren  attempted 
to  deny  the  truth  of  these  charges ;  but  the  council 
of  the  church  resolved  that  he  should  decline  the 
judicatory  of  the  civil  courts,  on  the  ground  that 
all  judgment  of  doctrine  pertained,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  pastors  of  the  kirk.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  make  the  matter  assume  an 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  had  at  -  first 
attached  to  it, — to  raise  it  from  being  na  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  an  individual  to  be  a  contest 
for  the  supreme  power  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  With  a  full  sense  of  the  momentousness  of 
the  crisis,  the  clerical  council  instantly  set  them- 
selves to  bring  up  all  the  force  of  the  kirk  to  fight 
the  great  battle.  At  once,  before  they  could  have 
consulted  any  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  they  re- 
solved that  Black's  "declinature  of  the  king  and 
'  council's  judicature  in  matters  spiritual "  should  be 
headed  as  "given  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  his  whole  brethren  of  the  ministry." 
Both  in  this  paper  and  in  others  of  the  same 
tenor  by  which  it  was  followed,  they  claimed 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts 
as  a  right  secured  to  them  by  the  laws ;  but  they 
were  never  able  to  name  any  act  of  parliament  to 
that  effect;  they  took  their  stand,  therefore,  in 
reality  upon  die  high  theological  argument  that 
the  clergy,  as  the  ambassadors  and  representatives 
of  the  deity,  were,  by  the  very  reason  of  the  thing, 
emancipated  in  regard  to  whatever  they  should  do 
in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  function  from  the 
superintendence  or  control  of  any  temporal  power, 
—an  argument  the  same  in  substance  with  that 
upon  which  the  Hildebrands  and  the  Beckefs  of 
popery  had  founded  their  similar  pretensions.  "  In 
the  discharge  of  this  commission  (of  the  ministry)," 
said  Black,  "  I  cannot  fall  in  reverence  of  any 
civil  law  of  man  but  in  so  far  as  1  shall  be  found 
to  have  passed  the  compass  of  my  instructions, 
which  cannot  be  judged,  according  to  the  order 
established  by  that  Gfod  of  order,  but  by  the  pro- 
phets (that  is,  the  clergy),  whose  lips  he  hath 
appointed  to  be  the  keepers  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  to  whom  he  has  subjected  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets."  It  is  plain  from  this,  and  from  the 
language  of  all  their  other  declarations,  that  what 
the  clergy  laid  claim  to  was  not  merely  the  right 
of  being  first  tried  in  their  own  courts  before  the 
case  should  be  brought  by  appeal  before  a  civil 
judicature, — a  privilege  of  comparatively  httle 
value, — but  that,  by  declinmg  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  temporal  magistrate  in  the  first  instance  as  to 
anything  done  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  functions,  they  meant  that  the  eccle- 

•  Spotsvood,  p.  iSi.  Calderwood,  wlio  dataili  all  the  nai  of  the 
affair  at  full  lenglh  (pp.  335-379)  nowhere  gmt  more  than  the  moat 
(enenl  aceount  of  the  cturget  againti  Black. 
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siastical  tribunal  must  first  decide  that  they  had 
"  passed  the  compass  of  their  instructions  "  before 
they  could  in  any  such  case  be  brought  before  a 
civil  court  at  all.  If  the  church  should  declare 
that  the  accused  clergyman  had  done  or  said 
nothing  but  what  was  warranted  by  his  divine 
commission,  their  doctrine  clearly  was  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case, — that  dtere  could  be  no 
appeal.  This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance, 
which  has  been  generally  overlooked. 

The  prosecution  of  this  grand  crusade  by  the 
clergy  did  not  wholly  withdraw  them  from  the 
other  important  affairs  which  they  had  on  hand  at 
the  time.  It  is  noted,  that  "upon  the  19th  of 
November,  Messrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Andrew  Melvin, 
and  John  Davidson,  were  directed  by  the  council 
of  the  brethren  to  deal  with  the  Queen;  first, 
touching  her  religion;  next,  for  dealing  for  the 
enemies  of  the  truth, — ^namely,  for  Huntley;  for 
want  of  religious  exercise  and  virtuous  occupation 
among  her  maids ;  and  to  move  her  to  hear  now 
and  then  instruction  of  godly  and  discreet  men." 
However,  the  reverend  gentlemen  made  nothing  of 
this  pious  attempt ;  "  they  went  down,"  adds  the 
account,  "  but  were  deferred  to  another  time ; 
because  the  was  then  at  dancing."*  Meanwhile 
Black's  declinature  was  sent  to  all  the  presbyteries, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  subscribed  by 
between  three  and  four  hundred  ministers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  government  proceeded  to  take 
the  most  energetic  measures.  On  the  27th  of 
November  an  order  was  issued  commanding  the 
chief  members  of  the  council  of  the  church  to 
depart  from  the  town  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
their  parishes  and  congregations,  and  to  keep  no 
such  unlawful  conventions  any  where  as  they  had 
done  of  late,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  being 
put  to  the  horn.  Instead  of  obeying  this  order,  the 
ministers  immediately  "convened,"  says  Calder- 
wood,  "  and  laid  the  letters  open  before  the  Lord ; 
and,  finding  that  the  general  assembly  was  made, 
as  it  were,  a  judicatory  inferior  and  subaltern  to 
the  secret  council  and  session,  by  discharging  of 
the  acts  of  the  assembly  and  commissioners  of  the 
same,  therefore  ordained  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  such  others  as  were  to  occupy  the 
pulpits,  to  deal  mightily  with  the  power  of  the 
word  against  the  said  chaise."  On  the  following 
day,  accordingly,  which  was  Sunday,  and  also  for 
several  days  more,  "the  doctrine,"  as  our  his- 
torian expresses  it,  "sounded  mightily  from  all 
the  pulpits."  In  the  excitement  of  the  popular 
mind  thus  produced,  the  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  at  one  time  nearly  given  way. 
On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  December,  after  a  con- 
ference of  five  hours  vrath  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  James  proposed  tliat  the  final  settlement  of 
the  matter  should  be  deferred  till  the  following 
morning ;  and  "  in  the  meantime  he  craved  that 
the  ministers  would  forbear  sharpness  in  applica- 
tion ;  which  he  feared  now  because  of  the  fast. 
This  being  reported   to  the  commissioners  and 

•  Caldeiwood,ii.338. 


brethren,  they  agreed  to  forbear  sharpness  in  ap- 
plication." But  when  the  king's  answer  to  their 
propositions  was  recorded  it  gave  no  satisfaction  ; 
on  the  contrary,  "  the  brethren  perceiving  that 
there  was  nothing  but  driving  of  time,  and  thereby 
the  motion  of  the  spirit  was  abated  in  the  brethren," 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  further  com- 
muning, but  that  a  grave  admonition  should  be 
addressed  to  his  majesty,  which  they  concluded  by 
protesting  before  (k)d  that  they  were  free  of  his 
majesty's  blood,  and  of  whatsoever  should  ensue 
and  come  upon  the  realm  in  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  that  they  durst  not  abstain  any 
longer  from  fighting  against  such  proceedings  with 
that  spiritual  armour  given  to  them,  potent  in  God 
for  overthrowing  of  those  bulwarks  and  mounts 
erected  and  set  up  for  the  oppugning  and  sacking  of 
the  Lord's  Jerusalem."  Soon  after  this,  however, 
the  tide  of  the  popular  feeling,  which  had  hitherto 
been  with  the  clergy,  began  to  turn,  and  their  cause 
received  a  heavv  blow  from  a  tumult  that  broke 
out  on  the  17th,  m  which  the  life  of  the  king  him- 
self at  one  time  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  and 
which  was,  not  without  some  truth,  represented  aa 
the  consequence  of  their  seditious  proceedings :  nay, 
it  was  even  alleged  that  some  of  the  brethren  had 
been  seen  actively  engaged  in  the  riot.  The  next 
day  the  king  retired  to  Linlithgow ;  and,  a  new 
proclamation  being  read  commanding  the  minis- 
ters to  leave  Edinburgh  under  pain  of  treason, 
they  now  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  their  de- 
parture. One  of  them,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  pub- 
lished a  very  prolix  apology  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  vindicated 
their;  flight  by  many  reasons  drawn  both  firom  the 
scriptures  and  the  classics ;  among  others  by  the 
Greek  proverb,  He  that  fteeth  will  fight  again, 
which,  he  observed,  "  requireth  a  wif>e  foresight  in 
men,  and  forbids  foolhardiness."*  The  pulpits  of 
the  capital,  however,  were  not  left  unoccupied. 
One  dauntless  preacher,  Mr.  John  Welsh,  is 
particularly  recorded  to  have  mounted  that  of  the 
High  Church,  and  there  thundered  forth  his  male- 
dictions against  the  king,  who,  he  said,  had 
formerly  been  possessed  with  one  devil,  but  that 
having  been  put  out  of  him,  seven  worse  were 
entered  in  its  place ;  adding  that  the  subjects  might 
lawfully  rise  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  father  falling  into  a 
phrenzy  might  be  seized  by  his  children  and 
servants,  and  tied  hand  and  foot  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  mischief.  Which  doctrine,  we  are 
told,  "  was  taken  by  many  of  the  bearers  as  a 
sound  and  free  application."  f 

In  the  end,  however,  the  king  obtained  a  com- 
plete victoi^.  Having  convened  a  general  as- 
sembly at  Perth  in  the  end  of  February,  1597, 
James  there  propounded  a  formidable  list  of  fifty- 
five  questions,  iu  which  he  went  over  the  whole 
subject  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  clergy  and 
the  civil  magistrate.   These,  however,  were  event- 

•  See  Hm  paper  *t  lenglh  lo  Caldnwood,  pp.  Wt—9}9. 
t  SpoUwood,  p.  430. 
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ually  reduced  to  thirteen  propositions,  upon  which 
matters  were  so  managed  that  a  deliverance  was 
obtained  from  the  assembly  favourable  upon  the 
whole  to  the  king's  views ;  although  of  nineteen 
presbyteries  of  which  the  house  was  composed, 
eight  protested  even  against  the  meeting  being 
held  to  be  a  general  assembly  at  all.  According 
to  Calderwood,  the  votes  were  carried  by  an  inun- 
dation of  ministers  from  the  North,  who,  besides 
being  popishly  or  episcopally  inclined,  were  prac- 
tised upon  by  agents  of  the  court.  It  was  ordained, 
among  other  things,  that  no  minister  should  take 
upon  him  to  reprove  any  of  his  majesty's  sta- 
tutes or  ordinances,  until  he  had  first,  by  advice 
of  his  presbytery  or  other  superior  church-court, 
complained  and  sought  remedy  of  the  same  from 
his  majesty,  and  received  his  majesty's  answer; 
that  no  man  should  be  publickly  rebuked  by  name 
in  the  pulpit,  except  after  trial  and  conviction 
for  some  crime,  or  when  he  had  fled  from  the  law  j 
that  presbyteries  should  take  diligent  account  that 
pastors  in  their  preaching  kept  Uiemselves  within 
the  bounds  of  the  word;  that,  except  the  cus- 
tomary meetings  of  sessions,  presbyteries,  and 
synods,  no  convention  of  the  clergy  should  be  held 
without  his  majesty's  knowledge  and  consent ;  and 
that  in  all  the  principal  towns  the  consent  of  his 
majesty  as  well  as  that  of  the  congr^ation  should 
be  necessary  in  the  choice  of  ministers.*  "  This 
assembly,  and  consequently  all  that  flowed  from 
it,  or  followed  thereupon,"  says  Calderwood, 
"  was  esteemed  by  the  sincere  sort  to  be  null  in 
itself,  and  of  no  force  nor  effect."  Only  a  very  few 
ministers,  however,  were  found  hold  enough  to 
meet  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  day 
which  had  been  appointed  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  holding  of  the  ordinary  assembly ;  and  they 
did  nothing  except  agree  that  all  business  should 
be  made  over  to  another  assembly,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Dundee  in  the  month  following,  although 
that  also  was  what  Calderwood  calls  "  an  as- 
sembly of  the  new  fashion,"  and  equally  irregular 
with  the  late  meeting  at  Perth,  by  which,  indeed, 
it  had  been  convoked  at  the  king's  desire.  In  this 
assembly,  held  at  Dundee,  the  excommunicated 
lords  were  absolved ;  t  the  lawfulness  of  the  late 
Perth  assembly  was  acknowledged,  and  its  reso- 
lutions were  all  ratified,  some  additional  restric- 
tions being  even  laid  upon  the  clergy  and  the 
church-courts.  And  before  it  broke  up,  a  com- 
mittee of  ministers  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  king  as  often  as  be  should  send  for  them, 
under  colour,  says  Calderwood,  "  to  keep  con- 
cord betwixt  the  kinjj  and  the  kirk,  and  to  treat 
upon  all  matters  serving  to  that  use ;  but  in  effect 
to  put  to  execution  the  articles  already  yielded 
unto  by  the  greater  number,  to  the  grief  of  the 
better  sort."    The  historian  adds,  "In  a  manner 

•  CtUmooA,  p.  308.— Spotiwood,  p.  441.  In  Cildprwoni,  pp. 
3SS — 393.  mny  be  xren  ths  «ns«m  to  the  klDg*t  qiiestioni  by  ilia 
^ynod  of  l-'He,  aad  br  an  inftiTidusl  membtrr  of  thai  court,  which  r«- 
p>c«wd  the  0)iiDioiis  of  the  more  popolaT  aide  of  the  church, 

♦  Calderwwal  »ay«, "  Somp  of  ihr  ministry  wwe  w  Venl  to  nbsolTO 
aa  the  nrli  wrre  to  Kck  abwlntion," 
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the  whole  power  of  the  general  assembly  was 
weakened  by  this  commission;  for  the  commis- 
sioners, having  access  to  the  king  when  they 
pleased,  and  commission  to  sit  and  consult  with 
him,  began  soon  to  change  their  manners.  They 
would  rule  all,  both  in  and  out  of  general  as- 
semblies, as  the  king  pleased.  A  fit  wedge  taken 
out  of  the  kirk  to  rent  (rend)  her  with  her  own ; 
and  the  very  needle  which  drew  in  the  thread  of 
episcopacy." 

And,  in  fact,  many  months  did  not  elapse  before 
episcopacy  was  fully  restored  both  in  the  state  and 
in  the  church.  The  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  December,  when,  in  conformity  with  a  propo- 
sition  or  article  presented  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  church,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  such 
pastors  and  ministers  as  at  any  time  his  majesty 
should  please  to  nominate  to  the  o£5ce,  place,  title, 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate, 
should  hereafter  have  vote  in  parliament,  "  such- 
like and  as  freely  as  any  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
late had  at  any  time  by-gone.".  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  obtained,  the  commissioners,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  authority,  summoned  a  general 
assembly  to  meet  at  Dundee  in  March  following. 
Here  James  presenting  himself  in  person  "  had  an 
harangue,  wherein  he  declared  what  great  care  he 
had  to  adorn  and  accommodate  the  kirk,  to  re- 
move all  controversies,  to  establish  the  discipline, 
and  to  restore  th»patrimony."  '*  To  effectuate  this,'* 
he  said,  "it  was  needful  that  ministers  should 
have  vote  in  parliament,  without  which  the  kirk 
could  not  be  vindicate  from  poverty  and  contempt" 
Calderwoood  makes  James  to  have  added,  "  I  mind 
not  to  bring  in  papistical  or  Anglican  bishops,  but 
only  to  have  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ministry, 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly,  to  have  place 
in  council  and  parliament,  to  sit  upon  Uieir  own 
affairs,  and  not  to  stand  always  at  the  door,  like 
poor  supplicants,  despised  and  nothing  regarded," 
"  This  his  intention,"  says  the  historian,  "  he 
tittered  with  protestations ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
missioners, especially  the  same  that  were  aspiring 
to  bishoprics,  did  the  like."  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe,  upon  the  statement  of  this  credulous 
and  inflamed  writer,  that  any  such  words  as  these 
were  really  uttered  by  the  king ;  or  that,  if  they  were 
spoken,  they  could  have  deceived  or  been  heeded 
by  any  one  who  heard  them,  after  the  passing  by 
the  parliament  of  the  act  that  has  just  been 
quoted.  Something  may  have  been  said  about 
the  English  and  popish  bishops;  but  that  James 
could  have  pretended  that  he  meant  to  give  the 
nomination  of  the  clei^men  who  were  to  vote  in 
parliament  to  the  general  assembly,  is  plainly  in- 
credible. It  is  sufficiently  refuted,  indeed,  by  the 
setjuel  of  Calderwood's  own  narrative,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  very  assembly  the  king 
openly  resisted  the  claim  of  the  chtiich  to  a  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  the  proposed  parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  spiritual  estate.  The  act  or 
resolution  of  the  assembly  approving  of  the  king's 
project  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  ten 
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voices,  and  after  a  keen  detnte.  "  But  to  what  use 
served  reasoning,"  exclaims  our  historian,  "where 
men  were  either  won  or  dashed?  Mr.  Gilbert 
fiodie,  a  drunken  Orkney  ass,  was  first  called  on, 
and  led  the  ring,  when  the  matter  was  put  to 
voting,  and  a  great  number  of  the  North  followed, 
all  for  the  body  with  small  regard  to  the  spirit." 
It  was  next  resolved  that  the  new  parliamentary 
dergy  should  be  fifty-one  in  number,  that  having 
been  the  number  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  prior* 
who  had  voted  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  popery. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment^ 
all  that  was  concluded  was,  "  after  reasoning,"  that 
it  "  ought  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  appertain 
partly  to  his  majesty  and  partly  to  the  kirk."  This 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  James  never  had,  as 
Calderwood  asserts,  intimated  that  the  sole  ap" 
pointment  should  be  in  the  general  assembly.* 

The  next  assembly  was  appointed  by  royal  pro* 
clamation  to  be  held  at  Montrose  in  the  end  of 
March,  1600,  having  been  prorogued  to  that  date 
from  the  day  originally  fixed  in  July  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  meanwhile  various  sigus  of 
the  times  showed  themselves.  Calderwood  notes, 
that  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1598  the  bishop 
of  Oalloway,  who  had  been  a  fugitive  out  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion,  that 
is,  since  1592,  was  restored  to  his  honours,  rank, 
and  dignities;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1599, 
even  Beatoun,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  not  only  restored  to  his  benefice,  but  sent  by 
the  king  as  his  ambassador  to  the  French  court. 
About  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  made  at 

•  CdderwoodintRKlaiiMhli  Mconnt  otUiU"  corrapt"  UMmbhr  with 
the  foUowinjc  eurioui  aotioe : — "  Upon  Saturday  the  25th  of  FebrUAry 
li«gan  A  fearful  eclipie,  about  nine  houn  in  tlie  morain^,  which  con- 
tinued about  two  hour! ;  the  whole  Ikce  of  the  tuD  seemed  to  be 
cuverod  and  darltened  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  that  none 
could  read  upon  a  book.  The  lea  and  air  were  itill.  Fowl  flocking 
lofff-thcr  mourned  in  their  kind;  the  IVoga  made  an  hideous  noise; 
t)copte  were  astonished,  as  if  it  had  been  the  day  of  judgment  The 
like  fearful  eclipse  of  the  son.  and  appearance  of  fulling  stars  Uom 
heaven,  were  seen  in  Prance,  when  men  of  chief  note  were  enticed  by 
flattering  gifb  to  agree  upon  a  midst  (a  oompromiie)  betwixt  papists 
and  Protestants;  which  had  iieen  effectuate  if  God  had  not  cut  them 
ulT  alter  a  strange  manner,  as  Mr.  James  Melvin  observeth  in  his 
Memorials."  A  circumstance  recorded  by  the  episeopal  annalist, 
howerer.  is  mneh  more  fitted  to  excite  the  horror  of  a  reader  of  the 
present  day,  and  will  also  be  thought  to  show  better  than  tliehiuckest 
eclipse  how  much  men's  minds  were  dibtempereil  and  the  times  nut  of 
joint.  "  This  summer  (1597)  there  was  a  great  business  for  ttie  trial 
of  witches.  Amougst  others,  one  Margaret  Atkin,  being  Apprehended 
npon  suspicwn,  and  threatened  with  torture,  did  confess  herself 
guilly.  Being  examined  touching  her  associates  in  that  trade,  she 
named  a  few,  and,  perceiTlog  her  delations  find  credit,  made  olfer  to 
detect  the  whole  of  that  sort.  And  to  purge  the  country  of  them,  so 
she  might  have  her  life  grAnted.  For  the  reAson  of  her  knowledge, 
•he  said,  that  they  had  a  secret  niark,  all  of  that  sort,  in  their  eyes, 
whereby  she  conld  surely  tell,  how  soon  she  looked  itpon  any,  whether 
they  were  witches  or  not;  and  in  this  she  was  so  far  believed,  that 
fur  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  she  was  carried  tnm  town  to 
town  to  make  discoveries  in  that  lund.  Many  were  brought  ia 
question  by  her  delations,  especially  at  Olasgow,  where  divers  inno. 
ecnt  women,  through  the  credulity  of  the  minister,  Mr.  John  Cowper, 
were  oondemoed  nnd  put  to  death.  lu  the  end  she  was  found  to  be 
a  mere  deceiver—  for  tne  same  persons  that  the  one  day  she  had  de- 
cUred  guilty,  the  next  day  being  presented  in  anotlier  habit  she 
cleansed— and  sent  back  to  Fifo,  where  first  she  was  apprehended. 
At  her  trial  she  afflrmed  all  to  be  false  that  she  had  confessed,  and 
|iersisted  In  this  to  her  death;  which  made  many  forthink  their  too 
great  forwardness  that  way,  and  moved  the  king  to  recall  the  com. 
missions  given  out  against  such  persons,  discharging  all  proceedings 
at:aiosl  them,  except  in  cose  of  voluntary  confession,  till  a  solid  order 
shoidd  be  taken  by  the  estates  touching  the  form  that  shonlii  be  kept 
in  their  triaL"— Sptrfneoerf,  HiU.  p.  448.  It  deserves  to  he  noted  that 
this  some  year  James  had  published,  at  Edinburgh,  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled '  Diemooologie,'— moved,  as  he  states,  by  '  the  fearfal  abooDd' 
ing  at  this  time,  in  this  country,  of  thase  detestable  alavet  of  the 
devil,  the  witches  or  enchanters." 


the  cross  of  Edinburgh  for  liberty  of  May  games. 
James  also  expressed,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  his  abhorrence  of  puritanism  and  his  pre- 
ference for  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, both  in  his  '  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,* 
published  in  September,  1598,  and  in  his  '  Basi- 
Ucon  Doron,'  printed  in  the  following  year.  The 
latter,  indeed,  although  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were 
in  the  first  instance  privately  distributed,  was 
brought  before  the  synod  of  Fife  by  a  dergynum 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  libel,  or  formal  indictment,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The 
reverend  court,  however,  seems  to  have  desisted 
from  prosecuting  the  matter,  when  the  member 
who  was  understood  to  have  brought  it  forward  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  audacity  before  the 
privy  council,  and,  upon  being  reported  to  have 
fled,  was  proclaimed  a  rebel.  James  immediately 
reprinted  the  book ;  "  which  being  come  abroad 
and  carried  to  England,"  says  Archbishop  Spots- 
wood,  "  it  cannot  be  said  how  well  the  same  was 
accepted,  and  what  an  admiration  it  raised  in  all 
men's  hearts  of  him,  and  of  his  piety  and  wisdom." 
At  the  assembly  held  at  Montrose,  his  majesty 
again  took  care  to  be  present  in  person ;  and  Cal- 
derwood says,  that,  from  his  rising  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  till  he  went  late  to  bed  at  night,  he 
was  so  busy  with  ministers,  that  the  courtiers  com- 
plained they  could  get  no  access  to  him.  At  last, 
after  a  great  deal  of  debate,  an  act  was  passed, 
providing  that  the  parliamentary  clergy  should  be 
appointed  by  the  king  choosing  for  every  place  to 
be  filled  one  person  out  of  a  list  of  six  nominate^ 
by  the  general  assembly,  with  liberty  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  reject  them  all,  and  to  call  for  a  second 
list,  "  upon  a  just  reason  of  insufficiency ;"  that 
the  person  so  appointed  should  at  no  time  presume 
to  propound  in  parliament,  council,  or  convention, 
in  the  name  of  the  kirk,  anything  without  express 
warrant  from  the  kirk,  under  pain  of  deposition ; 
that  he  should  every  year  give  an  account  of  the 
discharge  of  his  commission  to  the  assembly ;  that 
he  should  continue  the  pastor  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation, upon  which  he  should  attend  faithfully, 
and  be  subject  to  his  presbytery  and  synod,  like 
any  other  pastor ;  and  that,  if  he  should  be  deposed 
from  the  ministry  by  sentence  of  the  assembly,  or 
any  other  church  court,  he  should  lose  his  vote  in 
parliament,  and  his  benefice  should  become  vacant. 
It  was  also  ordered,  touching  his  name,  that  he 
should  be  called  not  a  bishop,  but  a  commissioner, 
if  the  parliament  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
that  name ;  if  not,  the  point  should  be  determined 
by  a  future  general  assembly.  And  the  important 
question  of  whether  he  should  hold  his  office  for 
life,  or  only  for  a  year  or  some  other  fixed  period, 
was  affected  to  be  settled  by  the  ambiguous  enact- 
ment, that  he  should  every  year  lay  down  his  com- 
mission at  the  feet  of  the  assembly,  "  to  be  conti- 
nued or  altered  by  his  majesty  and  the  assembly, 
as  the  assembly,  with  consent  of  his  majesty,  shall 
think  most  expedient  for  the  weal  of  the  kirk," — a 
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regulation  which  evidently  left  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and,  with  the  air  of  giving  a 
great  deal  of  power  to  the  church,  really  gave  none 
whatever. 

But  even  these  precautionaTy  and  restrictive 
provisions,  such  as  they  were,  with  which  th^ 
church  attempted  to  defend  the  presbyterian  polity 
against  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  late  act  of 
parliament,  were  disregarded  as  soon  as  they  were 
enacted.  Spotswood  indeed  says,  with  great  frank- 
neu,  "  It  was  neither  the  king's  intention,  nor 
the  mind  of  the  wiser  sort,  to  have  those  cautions 
stand  in  force;  but,  to  have  matters  peaceably 
ended,  and  the  reformation  of  the  pohcy  made 
without  any  noise,  the  king  gave  way  to  these 
conceits,  knowing  that  with  time  the  utility  of  the 
government  which  he  proposed  to  have  established 
would  appear,  and  trusting  that  they  whom  he 
should  place  in  these  rooms  would,  by  their  care 
of  the  church,  and  their  wise  and  good  behaviour, 
purchase  to  themselves  the  authority  which  apper^ 
tained."*  And  after  noticing  the  conclusions  come 
to  by  the  assembly  at  Montrose,  he  observes,  with 
the  same  coolness,  that "  now  there  rested  no  more 
but  to  nominate  persons  to  the  bishoprics  that 
were  void."  There  was,  however,  one  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  the  said  nominations ; — ^the 
want  of  funds,  from  which  to  provide  incomes  for 
the  new  bishops.  Of  (he  thirteen  Scottish  sees 
only  two,  at  this  time,  Aberdeen  and  Argyle,  were 
in  the  hands  of  clergymen ;  there  were  also  titular 
bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Brechin,  and  Dunblane,  but 
they  were  laymen  ;  the  revenues  of  the  two  archi- 
episcopal  sees  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  were 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  those  of  Orkney  by 
the  Earl  of  Orkney ;  those  of  Murray  by  the  Lord 
Spinie.  Galloway  and  the  Isles,  Spotswood  says, 
irere  so  dilapidated,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
remembrance  of  their  having  existed.  In  Ross 
and  Caithness  alone  there  remained  some  part  of 
the  ancient  patrimony  unalienated ;  and  these  two 
sees  accordingly  were  the  only  ones  that  were  filled 
up  in  the  first  instance;  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
minister  of  Leith,  being  presented  to  the  former, 
and  Mr.  George  Gladstanes,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St  Andrew's,  to  the  latter.  According  to  Spots- 
wood,  these  nominations  were  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  church ;  but  the  only  consent  really 
obtained,  or  asked,  was  that  of  the  council  of 
commissioners  already  mentioned,  which  had  been 
renewed  by  the  late  general  assembly,  and  which 
now,  as  Calderwood  observes,  "  overruled  all  the 
affairs  of  the  kirk."  The  new  bishops,  according 
to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  "  were  appointed  to 
vote  at  the  next  parliament,  in  name  of  the  kirk, 
without  any  regard  had  to  the  caveats  and  conclu- 
sions agreed  ui)on,  and  without  warrant  of  a  general 
as8embly."t    "  But  any  colour,"  he  adds,  '•  was 

*  Hist.  p.  453.  Tbls  is  said  of  Ihn  caveatt,  ns  originJilly  Ofireed 
Dpon  in  a  convent  ion  of  commissioners  from  sll  tlie  s^-noas  of  tlie 
chuicli,  lield  U  Falkland  In  July,  1698:  liut  tlie  articles  espceially 
objected  to  by  Spotswoud  as  absurd  were  retained  in  the  scheme 
floany  adopted  fay  tbe  assembly  of  1600. 

^  Hist.  p.  446.  Caldenrood  amtears  to  be  in  error  ■  In  mentionin|[ 
tlw  nomiMilion  of  Mi.  Peter  BlacEbam  t«  lb*  blthoptle  e(  Abenlaea 


thought  Bu£Gcient  where  authority  did  counte- 
nance." The  mysterious  affair,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  had  just  taken 
place  when  these  appointments  were  made;  and 
another  violent  quarrel  between  James  and  some 
of  the  Edinburgh  clergy  had  arisen  out  of  the 
uncourtly  refusal  of  the  latter  to  receive  with 
implicit  credulity  his  majesty's  own  account  of  his 
adventures  on  that  occasion.*  He  was  consequently, 
at  this  particular  moment,  in  the  worst  possible 
humour  with  the  kirk. 

From  this  date,  however,  the  opposition  of  tho 
church  courts  to  prelacy  was  for  the  present 
silenced  at  least,  if  not  subdued.  King  James,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Scotland,  contrived  to  keep 
the  general  assembly  in  wonderM  order  by  various 
arts  of  management.  His  proceedings,  indeed, 
might  be  coiuidered  as  indicating  not  indistinctly 
an  intention  of  suppressing  that  body  altogether  as 
soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  a  particular  time  and 
place  being  named,  at  the  dissolution  of  each 
assembly,  for  the  meeting  of  the  next,  it  was  now 
the  custom,  as  Calderwood  sUtes,  "  that  the  king 
appointed,  by  proclamations  at  the  market  crosses, 
assemblies  to  be  holden  when  and  where  he 
pleased."  In  this  way,  by  summoning  the  clergy 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  or  at  inconvenient  sea- 
sons, he  probably  aimed  both  at  preventing  the 
attendance  of  some  of  those  most  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  the  court,  and  even  gradually  loosen- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  country  to  a  system  of 
church  government  so  irregularly  and  capriciously 
administered.  By  close  personal  attention,  also,  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  keeping  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  commission,  which  had  now  become 
the  real  governing  body  in  the  church,  already 
almost  superseding  the  assembly,  which  it  led  and 
controlled,  while  it  was  itself,to  adopt  Calderwood's 
expression,  nothing  but  the  led  horse  of  the  king, 
he  succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
points  upon  which  he  had  most  set  his  heart.  At 
first,  both  the  assembly  and  the  other  church 
courts  affected  the  greatest  horror  at  the  name  of 
bishop,  even  after  they  had  been  brought  to  tolerate 
the  thing :  in  the  synod  of  Fife,  for  instance,  which 
met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  February,  1601,  Gladstanes, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Caithness,  was 
called  to  account  for  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment under  that  name,  and  was  fain  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  court  by  aflSrming  that  he  did  so 
against  his  heart,  and  only  because  they  would  not 
admit  him  otherwise ;  and  both  he  and  the  other 
bishops  continued  to  be  designated  by  their  com- 
mon names,  as  (simple  pastors,  in  any  acts  of  the 
assembly  in  which  they  were  mentioned.  Nor  for 
some  time  do  we  find  any  allusion  whatever  in 
these  official  documents  to  the  episcopacy  to  which 
the  church  had  now  bent  its  neck.    Even  the 

as  one  of  the  appointment!  that  were  now  made.  Binckbarn's  elera* 
,  tion  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  till  1603,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  CunninfrUan,  who  had  cccnplod  the  see  since  1577. — Alex- 
ander  Doafcias,  also,  whom  he  states  to  have  Toted  as  Ilishop  of 
Murray  in  the  paxliameBt  of  1600,  jru  BOt  appointed,  acootdiug  to 
other  accounts,  lill  1606. 
•  SmtoI.il  p.  681. 
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most  zealous  denouncen  of  grievances  now  scarcely 
ventured  to  glauce  at  this  master  grievance,  about 
which,  before  it  had  actually  come,  they  had  so 
long  made  the  land  ring  with  their  vehement 
alarms.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  church  was  by 
no  means  without  occupation  in  the  grievance  line; 
and  the  court  was  probably  not  averse  to  its  taking 
its  full  swing  in  other  directions  for  a  time,  in  the 
view  of  thereby  the  better  securing  its  forbearance 
in  regard  to  the  matter  deemed  for  the  present  of 
main  delicacy  and  importance.  Some  of  its  pro- 
ceedings were  abundantly  illustrative  of  the  into* 
lerant  and  inquisitorial  spirit  which  marks  bo 
strongly  the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  presby- 
tery. The  assembly,  for  instance,  which  met  at 
Burntisland  in  July,  1601,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  "  causes  of  the  defection  from 
the  purity,  zeal,  and  practice  of  true  religion,  in 
all  estates  of  the  country,"  ordained,  among  many 
other  things,  that,  for  discovery  of  the  adversaries 
of  true  religion  lurking  within  the  country,  every 
presbytery  should,  immediately  after  the  rising  of 
the  assembly,  take  up  the  names  of  all  the  non- 
communicants  within  their  bounds,  and  send  them 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  (that  is,  his  chaplains) 
with  all  expedition ;  and  that  the  same  thing  should 
in  future  be  done  at  the  meeting  of  every  provincial 
synod.  This  same  assembly  also  petitioned  the 
king  and  council,  that  all  such  noblemen  and  others, 
as  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  out  of  the  country, 
should  send  along  with  tliem  no  other  pedagogue, 
or  tutor,  except  one  "  known  godly  and  of  good 
religion,  learned,  and  instructed  in  the  same,  and 
approved  in  his  religion  by  the  testimonial  of  his 
presbytery  •"  that  they  should  only  take  up  their 
residence  in  places  where  religion  (mat  is,  the  pro- 
testant  religion)  was  professed,  or  at  the  least 
where  the  power  of  the  inquisition  did  not  extend  ; 
and  that  "  during  the  time  of  their  absence  they 
should  not  haunt  any  idolatrous  exercises  of  reli- 
gion." In  case  the  son,  while  abroad,  should  go 
to  any  place  in  which  the  profession  of  the  true 
religion  was  restrained,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
father  should  be  obliged  to  give  security  that  he 
would  not  entertain  or  support  him;  and  if  he 
should  embrace  any  other  religion  than  that  pre- 
sently professed  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that 
in  that  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  "  raoyen, 
heritage,  honours,  or  ofBces"  within  the  realm. 
But  the  most  singular  proceeding  of  this  assembly 
was  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  popish,  or 
alleged  popish,  lords,  Huntley,  Erroi,  Angus, 
Hume,  and  Henries ;  with  each  of  whom  one  or  two 
clergymen  were  appointed  to  reside  for  a  quarter 
or  half  a  year,  in  order  that  by  their  labours  the 
said  noblemen  "  and  their  families  might  be  con- 
firmed in  the  truth,  and  the  enemies  debarred  from 
their  companies."  In  the  next  assembly,  which 
met  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood  House,  in 
November,  1602,  no  very  satisfactory  report  was 
made  by  these  reverend  spies  when  they  were 
called  upon  "  to  give  an  account  of  their  dili- 
gence ;"  whereupon  the  assembly  thought  good  to 


try  the  experiment  again'with  more  care  and  upon 
an  extended  scale.  To  the  lords  thus  placed  under 
superintendence  the  last  year  were  now  added  die 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  Lord  Sempil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland ;  and  Sempil,  if  the  account  given  by 
Calderwood  be  correct,  was  to  have  constantly 
residing  with  him,  for  the  three  months,  the  whole 
presbytery  of  Irvine  and  Paisley !  Sutherland  was 
also  committed  to  the  general  surveillance  of  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  to  U3s.t  up  their  abode  in  his 
house.  Certain  instructions  were,  moreover,  now 
drawn  up  for  the  direction  of  the  clergymen  com- 
missioned to  this  duty,  which  prove  sufficiently  that 
it  was  no  merely  formal  superintendence  they  were 
to  exercise,  but  an  inquisition  and  watchfiilness  the 
most  prying,  comprehensive,  and  incessant.  "  Ye 
shall  address  yourselves,"  this  curious  paper  be- 
gins, "  with  all  convenient  diligence,  and  neces- 
sary furniture,  to  enter  in  their  company  and 
families,  there  to  remain  with  them  for  the  space 
of  three  months  continually ;  during  which  time 
your  principal  care  shall  be,  by  public  doctrine,  by 
reading  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  ordi- 
narily at  their  tables,  and  by  conference  on  all  meet 
occasions,  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  grounds  of 
true  religion  and  godliness,  especially  in  the  heads 
controverted,  and  confirm  them  therein."  They 
are  afterwards  directed  to  take  pains  to  catechise 
the  family  every  day  once  or  twice  at  the  least,  or 
80  often  as  may  bring  them  to  some  reasonable 
measure  of  knowledge  and  feeling  of  religion  before 
the  expiring  of  the  three  months,  beginning  and 
ending  the  task  with  prayer ;  to  urge  the  noblemen 
to  dismiss  from  their  houses  all  persons  of  evil  life, 
especially  such  as  are  of  suspected  religion ;  to  per- 
suade them  to  exert  their  authority  and  influence 
in  seeing  the  discipline  of  the  kirlc  properly  exe- 
cuted, and  to  have  the  benefices  on  their  estates 
supplied  with  qualified  ministers  and  sufiBcieut 
provision  of  stipends ;  and  finally  to  report  from 
time  to  time  how  they  have  profited,  and  what 
disposition  they  are  of.  The  charms  of  presbyte- 
rianism  must  have  been  believed  to  be  irresiatiUe 
indeed,  if  they  were  thought  likely  to  make  any 
impression  in  company  with  the  torment  of  such 
a  persecution  as  this. 

In  this  assembly  of  1602  we  at  last  find  epis- 
copacy distinctly  recognised  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  ecclesiastical  system.  A  "  plat," 
as  it  was  called,  or  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
the  church,  was  now  adopted,  which  proposed  that 
the  great  benefices,  that  is,  the  bishoprics,  priories, 
and  abbacies,  should  be  bestowed  upon  clergymen, 
"  on  condition  that  all  the  kirks  of  the  prelacies  be 
planted  with  sufficient  ministers,  and  be  provided 
with  competent  livings ;"  and  a  list  of  names  was 
made  out,  from  which  hb  majesty  should  select 
incumbents  for  such  of  the  said  great  benefices  a» 
were  still  vacant.*    A  few  more  of  the  episcopal 

•  Snch  It  the  account  gi»en  by  OtMttmooA,  p.  467.  8pol<»-oo4 
Mya  tlmttaUhoushthis  gcheme  rdiI  others  were  proposerl,  notfalu^ 
WM  thea  coucludedi  and  the  tobject  wu  remittca  Ir  •  mora  daqp 
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sees  were  soon  after  lihis  fiUed  up  by  the  king ;  in 
particular  the  ardibishopric  of  Gla^w,  which 
was  given  by  James  to  Mr.  John  Spotswood  (the 
author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,'), 
on  being  advertised,    at  Burleigh  House,    near 
Stamford,  on  his  way  to  London,  of  the  death,  at 
Pans,  of  the  restored  Catholic  archbishop,  James 
Bethune.    Some  year*  aflerwarda  Spotswood  waa 
tiaoslated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  St  Andrew's. 
It  thus  appeara  that  the  church  which,  upon 
Ricceeding   to    the  throne    of  England,    James 
left  established  in  his  native  country,  was  then, 
and  always  had  been,  an  episcopal  church,  as  well 
as  that  established  in  England.    The  clergy,  in- 
deed, or  a  powerful  faction  of  their  body,  had  all 
along  strenuously  cried  out  for  the  abolitian  of 
bishops;  and,  being  supportdl  by  the  popular 
voice,  had  at  last  forced  upon  the  legislature  a  sort 
of  compromise  between,  or  combination  of,  the 
two  systems  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  with  the 
effect  for  a  abort  time  of  partially  all  but  sub- 
mei^ng  or  annihilating  the  former ;  but  episco- 
pacy had  never  been  abolished  by  the  state,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  met  every  demand  of  the  clergy 
to  that  effect  with  a  steady  refusal,  and  did  its 
utmost  to  sustain  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
church  even  in  the  highest  strength  and  fury  of 
the  adverse  principle.     Above  all,  James  himself 
had  been  an  open  supporter  of  episcopacy  and 
opponent  of  presbytery  from  the  first  moment  he 
took  any  part  in  public  affairs ;  upon  that  point  he 
had  constantly  held  the  same  language  both  with 
his  tongue  and  with  his  pen :  his  whole  reign,  in 
10  far  as  regarded  the  church,  had  been  a  conti- 
nued effort,  Bometimes  by  force,  sometimes  by 
policy,  to  restrain  the  advancing  tide  of  puritanism, 
and  as  far  aa  poasible  to  hold  up  the  hierarchy, 
which  it  would  have  overborne.     Sometimes  cir- 
cumstances were  so  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  that  he  waa  obliged  for  the  moment 
ahnost  to  relinquish  it,  aa  when,  in  1587,  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  government,  and  the 
united  importunities  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
although  with  the  most  opposite  views,  clamouring 
in  concert  for  the  moment,  compelled  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  act  of  annexation :  at  other  times 
he  sought  to  attain  his  end,  not  by  pushing  right 
forward  to  it  through  whatever  impediments  lay 
in  his  way,  but  by  the  roundabout  course  of  con- 
cession and  temporary  compromise.     As  far  as 
possible,  also,  to  disarm  opposition,  he  naturally 
presented  hia  designs  in  the  least  alarming  shape, 
and  took  paina  to  show  that,  in  professing  one 
object,  he  was  not  at  the  same  time  covertly  seek- 
ing another  often  confounded  with  it :    as,  for 
instance,  when,  in   1590,  he  made  his  famous 
speech  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which,  while 
even  Calderwood  does  not  pretend  that  he  made 
any  recantation  of  his  known  and  uniformly  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  he  is 

omiiamUnii.  p.  4S8.  The  vant'of  th«  contenl  at  the  chareh,  how- 
ncr,  if  that  uwDt  »«•  withheld,' dU  not  pceveut  the  king  flrom  pro- 
ceedioito  Oil  op  the  epiKopal  eeee. 


said  to  have  expreaced  so  much  satisfaction  with 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Scottish  church,  and  to 
have  so  greatly  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  brethren 
with  his  disparagement  of  the  English  liturgy ; — 
on  which  head  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
spoke  anything  that  he  did  not  honestly  feel  at  the 
moment,  although  he  may  hare.aAerward8  come  to 
feel  differently.  But,  at  any  rate,  on  the  point 
of  his  strong  attachment  to  tbe  episcopal  form  of 
church  government,  and  his  determination  to  do 
his  best  for  its  retention  in  tbe  Scottish  establish- 
ment, he  certainly  never  was  guilty  either  of  false 
profession  or  of  concealment  of  hla  real  opinions 
and  views.  In  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  actiona, 
as  well  as  of  hia  speeches  and  writings,  he  avowed 
himself  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  puritanism 
and  of  presbytery.  The  terms,  indeed,  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject  were  usually 
8u£Sciently  strong  and  e.xplicit.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  passagea  that  have  been  already 
quoted  from  the  Basilicon  Doron  in  the  preceding 
Chapter.*  This  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
published  some  years  before  James  left  Scotland.f 
Our  sketch  of  the  geniua  and  history  of  Presby- 

*  See  ante,  p.  16. 

f  HntU,  tbe  •maneei-mlnded,  but  not  jbr  that  the  moet  hoBwt,  of 
hUtorlcal  wrilen,  has  a  long  preachlnif  note  about  Jamea'a  alleged 
dlaalmulatiou  in  the  matter  uf  religion,  aome  thing*  in  which  merit 
notice  aa  eurloailiea  in  llie  way  of  quiet,  cantioua  mlinpreacntatiun. 
One  portion  of  the  note,  for  example,  ijeing  designed  to  exnoM  the 
unreasonable  %-iolenco  of  Jamea'a  prejudicet>gaiutt  the  Vuritane, 
tlie  pnasaga  given  in  the  tern  ia  bronaht  forw'aid  among  others  for 
that  purpose ;  but  as  another  ol)Ject  of  the  note  is  tu  make  it  appear 
that  these  antl- puritanical  sentiments  were  carefully  concealed  b]r 
James  till  he  had  fairly  made  his  escape  fhim  Sootlaud  and  tha 
Presbyterian  Itirlt,  all  mention  of  the  *  Basilicon  Duron*  is  in  tliia 
instance  siippveaeed,  and,  ountrary  to  the  rererend  biographei*i 
nsiud  praetice,  the  words  are  merely  qouted  as  fh)m  a  parUcular 
pace  in  "  King  James's  Works."  Afjatn,  in  winding  up  his  enume- 
ration of  Jaroers  jptofeaaioos  of  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  disd* 
plinu  of  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  after  notk:ing  his  speech  to  the 
assembly  (which  by  the  by  is  called  a  siieech  to  the  parliament) 
in  1598,  about  his  haTing.no  mind  to  iirillg  in  Papistical  or  Anglican 
bishofis,  "  aud  in  160:1,'  continues  Harris,  "  he  assuied  the  general 
assembly  that  he  would  stand  for  the  church  and  be  an  advocate  fur 
the  ministry.*'  **  A  man,"  procuetls  tbe  note,  "  would  think  by  this 
that  James  hod  a  very  great  regard  for  his  clergy,  and  an  high 
esteem  of  them  ;  and  doubtless  he  himself  Intended  thrjr  shoiild 
tlduk  so  too.  iiut  this  was  mere  arliflce  and  dissimnlauon,'*  &o 
The  artlflce  here  is  really  all  the  hislurian's  own.  The  words  quoted 
Arom  James's  speech  in  1609  are  not  mentioned  by  Calderwood 
aralous  OS  ho  is  in  collectiug  and  oblrudiug  every  utterance  of  the 
king  calculated  to  give  a  colour  to  the  favotirite  imputation  of  his 
apostasy  ;  and  when  he  found  tliem  only  in  the  equally  aealous  epii- 
cop»lian  SpotBWOo<l,  Harris,  even  if  he  looked  no  farlller,  must  have 
known  very  well  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  to  bear  the 
sense  he  |tas  found  it  convenient  to  put  upon  them.  In  trotji, 
James  no  more  on  this  oocaskiu  nflected  to  mai^e  any  profeMlon  of 
attachment  to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Mahumetanism.  The  words 
were  spoken  in  answer  to  a  request  made  by  the  assembly  through 
their  moderator  or  president,  Mr.  Patrick  Oallowav,  that  the  kiog 
would  use  his  autliority  in  compelling  the  nobility  and  others  who 
had  obtained  grants  of  the  old  church  lands,  -  If  not  to  restore  all, 
at  least  to  grant  a  competent  nlknrance  to  ministers  forth  of  the 
tithes  they  poasessed."  This  mere  aioney  quMtion  was  the  single 
matter  to  which  thn  king's  answer  rerenvu.  **  The  king/'  coutinuea 
SpoUwood,  "  aoeepting  the  petition  graciously,  said,  that  it  should 
not  be  well  with  the  church  so  long  as  ministers  were  drawn  from 
their  charges  to  attend  the  yearly  moiliDcalion  of  stipeuds,  and  that 
he  held  it  Attest  at  once  to  condescend  upon  a  competent  provision 
for  every  church,  and  deal  wilh  those  that  possessed  the  tithes  to 
bestow  a  part  thereof  to  the  foresaid  uses  ;  and,  seeing  that  business 
would  require  a  krnger  time  than  tney  could  well  coniiniis  together. 
that  they  should  do  well  to  make  some  overtures  to  tliose  who  had 
tbe  eommissioa  for  stipends,  prumising  fur  himself  that  he  should 
stand  for  the  church,  and  be  an  advocate  for  the  ministers. *'~(tfjs^ 
p.  46S.)  It  was  at  this  very  assembly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  clergy  were  for  the  Otot  time  iuduced  to  acquietce  in  tlw  re. 
establishment  of  prelacy,  partly  by  the  managameut.  partly  by  tlte 
thrcau  and  bullying  of  the  klug.  according  to  Calderwood,  who 
denounces  the  assembly  as  one  held  in  thraldom,  in  wliieh,  -  if  any 
sealuus  minister  was  tu  utter  his  mind,  the  king  would  boast  or 
taunt,  or  his  minister,  Mr.  Ptitrick,  moderator,  an  arrogtttU  ignavo, 
wpttM  imperiouf  ly  command  sileiKe."-<MM,  p.  469.) 
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terianiBm,  in  tlue  the  earliest  stage  of  its  hot  and 
turbulent  youth,  may  receive  a  few  additional 
touches  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  kirk 
in  regard  to  various  matters  standing  apart  iirom 
its  contest  with  episcopacy  and  the  government. 
The  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  canonical 
habits,  both  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians, very  early  made  it  a  badge  of  genuine  pret- 
byterianism  to  affect  a  peculiar  disregard  for  all 
■uch  points  of  mere  external  appearance ;  but  it 
Boon  came,  nevertheless,  to  be  found  that  the  wuit 
of  all  rule  and  order  aa  to  the  attire  of  the  clergy 
had  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  the  opposite 
system.  Certain  of  the  brethren '  appear  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  liberty  in  which  they  were 
left  upon  this  head,  to  indulge  a  taste  for  a  gaiety 
of  apparel  which  was  deemed  somewhat  unclerical. 
The  subject  w^  brought  before  the  general  aa- 
•embly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  inMarchj  1575, 
and  produced  a.  solemn  ordinance,  which,  after 
premising  that  "  it  becometh  the  true  messengers 
of  the  word  of  salvation  not  only  to  bear  in  their 
conscience  a  good  testimony  of  unfeigned  humility 
aqd  simplicity  of  heart,  but  also  in  external  habit 
and  behaviour  to  represent  the  humility  and 
sobriety  of  their  minds,  that  the  mouths  of  this 
godless  g^eration,  which  are  opened  to  blaspheme 
tiie  godly  calling  of  the  ministry,  may  be  shut  up 
from  just  occasion  of  slander,"  proceeded  to  enact, 
"  that  all  that  serve  within  the  kirk  apparel  them- 
selves in  a  comely  and  decent  manner,  as  becometh 
the  gravity  of  their  vocation,  and  that  they  conform 
their  wives  and  families  thereto,  that  no  slander 
nor  offence  arise  to  the  kirk  of  God  thereby." 
And,  further,  that  it  might  be  distinctly  known  by 
all  what  especial  fashions,  colours,  or  decora- 
tions were  to  be  eschewed,  a  committee,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  John  Erakine  of  Dun,  superm- 
tendant  of  Meams  and  Angus,  was  appointed  to 
advise  thereupon,  and  to  report  to  the  next  assem- 
bly.-. At  the  next  assembly,  accordingly,  which 
took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  follow- 
ing curious  act  was  passed : — "  Forasmuch  as 
comely  and  decent  apparel  is  requisite  in  all, 
namely  [especially]  in  ministers  and  such  as  bear 
function  in  the  kirk,  we  think  all  kiiid  of  broider- 
ing  unseemly  ;  all  begairies  [stripes]  of  velvet  in 
gown,  hose,  or  coat;  all  superfluous  and  vain 
cutting  out ;  all  kind  of  costly  sewing  on  of  pas- 
ments  [borders  of  lace],  or  sumptuous  and  large 
Bteeking  [stitching]  with  silks ;  all  kind  of  costly 
sewing  or  various  hues  in  shirts ;  all  kind  of  light 
and  variant  hues  of  clothing,  as  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  such  like,  which  declare  the  lightness  of  the 
mind ;  all  wearing  of  rings,  bracelets,  buttons  of 
tUvdr  or  gold  or  other  fine  metal ;  all  kind  of 
superfluity  of  cloth  in  making  of  hose ;  all  using 
of  plaids  in  the  kirks  by  readers  or  ministers, 
namely  in  time  of  their  ministry  and  using  of  their 
office ;  all  kind  of  gowning,  coating,  doubleting,  or 
breeches  of  velvet,  satin,  taffety,  or  such  like  stuff; 
costly  gilding  of  whingers  [hangers]  and  knives ; 
silk  nats  of  divers  and  light  colours.    But  we 


think  their  whole  habit  should  he  of  grave  colour; 
as  black,  russet,  sad-grey,  sad-brown,  or  serges, 
worset,  camlet,  grogram,  Lisle  worset,  or  such 
like :  to  be  short,  such  as  thereby  the  word  of  God 
be  not  slandered  through  their  lightness  or  gor- 
geousncss.  And  that  the  wives  of  ministers  be 
subject  to  the  same  order."*  The  history  of  the 
national  costume  at  least  is  under  obligations  to 
the  venerable  assembly  for  this  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  dandyism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  were  many  other  things,  however, 
in  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  clergy  of  those 
days  that  gave  the  kirk  much  to  do  in  Uie  wav  of 
prohibition  and  correction.  In  the  assembly  neU 
m-  October,  1516,  for  instance,  one  of  the  questions 
brought  forward  was,  whether  a  minister  or  reader 
might  tap  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  and  keep  an  open 
tavern  ?  All  the  deliverance  of  the  House  upon 
this  occasion  was,  that  the  said  clerical  Bonifaces 
should  "  be  exhorted  to  keep  decorum."  In  1580 
we  find  a  complaint  made  that,  through  a  great 
part  of  the  eountry,  especially  in  uplandish  parts, 
the  afternoon's  exercise  and  doctrine  upon  Sabbath 
days  was  neglected,  and  no  sufficient  instructioD, 
therefore!  was  given  to  the  people  in  die  catechism 
and  rudiments  of  religion.  In  1583,  "the  ques- 
tion being  moved  concerning  the  censure  of  minis- 
ters that,  bear- with  the  people  repairing  in  pil- 
grimages to  wells,  hard  beside  their  own  houses, 
without  reproof, — yea,  rather  entertaining  them 
with  meat  and  drink  in  their  houses ;  and  distri- 
buting the  communion  to  their  own  flocks,  and  yet 
not  communicating  with  them  for  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years ;  it  was  answered  that  they 
deserve  deprivation  ."f  In  an  act  of  the  assembly 
which  met  in  August,  1588,  it  is  affirmed  that, 
"  through  the  whole  realm,  there  is  no  religion  nor 
discipline  among  the  poor,  but  the  most  part  live 
in  filthy  adultery,  incest,  fornication ;  their  bairns 
lie  unbaptized ;  and  they  themselves  never  resort 
to  the  kirk,  nor  participate  of  the  sacrament"  By 
the  poor  here,  apparently,  must  be  meant  actual 
paupers  and  beggars.  The  general  neglect  of 
divine  worship,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  complaint 
long  after  this  date.  Tlius,  an  act  of  the  Holyrood 
House  Assembly  of  1602,  declares  that  the  con- 
ventions of  the  people  for  religious  service,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath-day,  were  "  very  rare  in  many 
places,  by  reason  of  the  distraction  through  labour, 
not  only  in  harvest  and  seed  time,  but  also  every 
Sabbath-day,  by  fishing  both  of  white  fish  and 
salmon  fish,  and  going  of  mills."  Another  of 
many  ineffectual  attempts  was  thereupon  made  to 
put  down  the  said  violations  of  the  day  of  rest. 
But  the  kirk  at  this  early  period  by  no  means  con- 
fined its  threats,  and  anathemas,  and  other  prohi- 
bitory interferences  to  offences,  such  as  this,  of  a 
more  or  less  purely  spiritual  character.  The 
general  assembly  and  the  other  church  coiurts  con- 
stituted to  a  great  extent  the  practical  judicature 
of  the  country :  it  was  customary  for  criminals  and 
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delinquents  of  all  aorta  to  be  brought  before  the 
piesbyteriea  and  synods,  and,  although  these 
Ixjdies  could  not  of  their  own  authority  adjudge  to 
any  temporal  punishment,  the  civil  magistrate 
probably  seldom  dared  to  withhold  the  blow  which 
they  called  upon  him  to  strike;  while  even  their  own 
mere  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  excommunication 
or  suspension  from  church  privileges  was,  from 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  an  infliction  attended 
with  sufficiently  terrible  consequences.  Such  en- 
croachments upon  the  province  of  the  oivil  power, 
however,  were  carried  much  farther  at  a  later 
period. 

At  the  date  of  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England  the*  great  body  of  the  puritans 
of  that  country  had  by  no  means  adopted  either 
the  presbyterian  principle  of  church  govemipent, 
or  even,  in  their  full  extent,  the  notions  of  the 
Scottish  puritans  ia  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  the  forms  of  public  worship.    Neither  did 
they  as  yet  constitute  more  than  a  very  spiall  mino- 
rity of  the  population.     No  open  profession  of 
sectarianism  was  tolerated  by  the  law,  and  nearly 
all  the  English  puritans  accordingly  were  still  in 
outward  profession  members  of  the  established 
church.    The  famous  Millenary  petition,*  which 
was  presented  to  the  new  king  while  on  his  pro- 
gress from  Scotland  in  April,  1603,  declared  at 
once  their  objects  and  sentiments,  and  their  nume^ 
rical  strength.     It  was  signed  by  eight  hundred 
ministers,  or  considerably  less  than  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  clergy ;  and  these  were  confined  to 
twenty-five  counties :  throughout  the  other  half  of 
the  kingdom  there  were  probably  next  to  no  puri- 
tans at  all.     The  subscribers  to  the  millenary  peti- 
tion began  by  expressly  disavowing  all  wish  for 
"  a  popular  parity  in  the  church ;"  and  they  limited 
their  proposals  of  reformation  to  certain  points  of 
mere  internal  regulation,  none  of  them  affecting 
either  the  general  frame-work  of  the  establishment, 
or  any  material  part  of  the  mode  of  public  worship. 
In  their  own  words  they  pray :  1.  in  regard  to  the 
church-service,  "  that  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
interrogatories  to  infants,  baptism  by  women,  and 
confirmation,  may  be  tsJ^en  away ;  that  the  cup 
and  surplice  may  not  be  urged ;  that  examination 
may  go  before  the  communion ;  that  the  ring  in 
marriage  may  be  dispensed  with ;  that  the  service 
may  be   abridged,  and  church  songs  and  music 
moderated  to  better  edification;  that  the  Lord's 
Day  may  not  be  profaned,  nor  the  observation  of 
other  holydays  strictly  enjoined;  that  ministers 
may  not  be  charged  to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  that  none  but  canonical 
scriptures  be  read  in  the  church;"  2.  concerning 
ministers,  "  that  none  may  be  admitted  but  able 
men ;  that  they  be  obliged  to  preach  on  the  Lord's 
Day ;  that  such  as  are  not  capable  of  preaching 
may  be  removed,  or  obliged  to  maintain  preachers ; 
that  non-residency  be  not  permitted ;  that  King 
Edward's  statute  for  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  be  revived ;  and  that  ministers  be 
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not  obliged  to  subscribe,  bdt,  according  to  law,  to 
the  articles  of  religion  and  the  king's  supremacy 
only ;"  3.  in  regai^  to  benefices,  "  that  bishops 
leave  their  commendams ;  that  impropriations 
annexed  to  bishoprics  and  colleges  be  given  to 
preaching  incumbents  only ;  and  that  lay  impro- 
priations be  charged  with  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  preach^;"  4.  in  the 
matter  of  discipline,  "  that  excommunication  and 
censure  be  not  in  the  name  of  ky-chancellors, 
&c.;  that  men  be  not  excommunicated  for  twelve* 
penny  matters,  nor  without  consent  of  their  pastors; 
that  registrars  and  Others,  having  jurisdiction,  do 
not  put  their  places  out  to  farm ;  that  sundry 
popish  canons  be  revised;  that  the  lett^h  of  suits 
in  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  restrained  ;  that  the 
oath  ex  officio  be  more  sparingly  nsed,  and  licences 
for  marriage  without  bans  be  more  sparingly 
granted."  Such,  acbording  to  the  mOst  authentic 
exposition  we  have  of  them,  were  the  sentiments 
and  desires,  or  at  least  the  distinctly  contemplated 
objects,  of  the  English  puritans  in  the  year  1603. 
There  is  here  no  symptom  of  fraternization  with 
the  presbyterians  of  Scotland;  no  demand  for  the 
abolition  either  of  episcopacy  or  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  no  hankering^  after  either  the 
polity  or  the  church-service  of  Geneva.  That 
some,  even  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Millenary  peti* 
tion,  and  other  persons  calling  themselves  puri« 
tans,  may  have  entertained  views  of  ultimate 
reformation  going  far  beyond  those  here  expressed 
is  highly  probable ;  but,  whatever  some  ilnodem 
party-writers  may  have  imagined,  the  knowledge 
the  English  puritans,  one  and  all,  could  not  but 
have  of  the  whole  course  of  James's  previous  con* 
duct  in  ecclesiastical  matters  would  necessarily 
prevent  them  from  coming  before  him  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  petition  for  an  assimilation 
of  the  English  church  to  that  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  They  knew  well  that  to  any  such 
change  as  that  the  new  king  was  as  little  inchned 
as  Elizabeth  herself  would  have  been ;  and  being 
also  well  aware  of  what  indeed  could  not  be  denied 
or  questioned,  and  of  which  their  very  petition  was 
itself  a  proof  and  a  confession,  that  their  party 
formed  as  yet  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  as  they  had  no  pretence  for  asking 
anything  of  the  kind,  so  they  could  have  no  ground 
for  expecting  that  if  they  had  asked  it  their  petition 
would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment.  In 
regard,  however,  to  the  comparatively  trivial  alte- 
rations which  they  did  propose,  there  was  a  fair 
probability  that  they  might  receive  a  favour- 
able answer;  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
James's  own  opinion  was  not  with  them  on  all 
or  most  of  these  minor  points;  nay,  notwith* 
standing  the  aversion  he  had  always  shown  to 
presbytery,  and  the  general  auti-poritanism  which 
had  of  late  been  growing  upon  him,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  Millenary  petition  really  did  very 
nearly  express  what  had  beeu  his  own  views  but  a 
few  years  ago,  if  they  were  not  still.  He  always 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  and  continued 
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to  be  to  his  death,  a  determined  Calvinist  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine ;  and  with  all  his  attachment  to 
a  hierarchical  church  on  political  ground*,  his 
theological  higotry  and  conceit  naturally  drew  him 
somewhat,  in  points  not  appertaining  to  the  ques- 
tion of  church  government,  towards  the  Grenevan 
system.  It  was  known  for  instance,  that  he  had 
some  years  hefore  publicly  declared  himself  against 
both  the  obserrance  of  holydays  and  what  he  called 
the  "  evil-said  mass"  of  the  English  church  ser- 
vice ;  and  whatever  modification,  or  revolution,  his 
opinions  then  expressed  might  have  since  under- 
gone, the  change  had  probably  not  yet  been  so 
announced  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  The  royal  declaimer  of  former 
years  against  the  liturgy  and  the  keeping  of 
'*"paech  and  yule,''  might  still  be  very  well  sus- 
pected of  some  predilections  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rubric,  which  would  both  a  little 
alarm  the  bishops  and  other  friends  of  things  as 
they  were,  and  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  puri- 
tanical and  innovating  party.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, knew  very  well  that  the  established  church 
in  the  great  principle  of  its  constitution  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  James — ^that  of  the  hierarchical  polity, 
as  opposed  to  the  presbyterian,  he  was  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  zealous  friend  and  supporter.  It 
was  in  this  conviction  that  the  eight  hundred  puri- 
tanical ministers  addressed  to  him  what  was  called 
titeir  Millenary  petition ;  and  in  the  same  perfect 
assurance  was  written  the  answer  to  that  petition 
Boon  after  presented  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  which  they  besought  the  king  not  to  su£fer  the 
peace  of  the  State  to  be  disturbed  by  allowing 
these  men  to  begin  any  alteration  in  the  polity  of 
the  church.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assert,  as  a  modem 
historical  writer  has  done,  that  the  Oxford  doctors, 
in  attacking  the  way  in  which  the  reformation  had 
been  carrieid  on  in  Scotland,  fell  severely  upon 
that  "  which  his  majesty  had  so  publicly  com- 
mended before  he  left  that  kingdom."*  They 
knew  better  what  they  were  about;  for  James's 
recent  public  commendation  of  presbyteriauism  is 
the  mere  fiction  of  this  writer's  own  prejudiced 
imagination. 

The  grievances  complained  of  in  the  Millenary 
petition  were  substantially  the  same  with  those 
brought  forward  by  the  puritan  divines  at  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given.f  In  his  speech  to  the  bishops 
and  jnrivv-couneellors  on  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
ference, James  declared  himself  happier  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  from  Henry  VIII.  inclusive, 
"in  this,  because  they  were  fain  to  alter  all  things 
they  found  established ;  but  he  saw  yet  no  cause  so 
much  to  alter  and  change  anything  as  to  confirm 
that  which  he  found  well  settled  already ;"  and  he 
thanked  God  "  for  bringing  him  into  the  promised 
land,  where  religion  was  purely  professeid,  where 
he  sat  among  grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men ; 
not  as  before  elsewhere,  a  ]iinK  without  state,  with- 
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out  honour,  without  order,  where  beardless  boys 
would  brave  him  to  his  face."*  He  had  called  the 
assembly,  he  proceeded  to  assure  his  hearers,  with 
no  purpose  of  making  or  permitting  any  innova- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  Uie  church ;  but  merely 
to  examine  and  endeavour  to  cure  any  ccHTuptions 
that  might  insensibly  have  grown  up  in  it,  as  they 
might  do  in  the  most  perfect  and  absolutely  ordered 
of  human  airangements.  The  matters  wherein  he 
himself  desired  to  be  satisfied  he  reduced  to  three 
heads :  1.  Concerning  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  order  of  divine  service,  in  which  he  had  aome 
scruples  touching  confirmation,  absolution,  and 
private  baptism ;  2.  concerning  excommunicatioD, 
for  which  he  suggested  whether  another  equivalent 
coercion  might  not  be  invented  and  substituted ; 
and,  3.  concerning  the  providing  of  fit  and  able 
ministers  for  Ireland.  The  demands  u^ed  by 
the  puritan  disputants,' or,  as  Dr.  Barlow  calk 
them,  "  the  agents  for  the  Millenary  plaintifiis," 
went  a  good  deal  beyond  the  line  taken  by  his 
majesty,  but  still  kept  a  far  way  from  absolute 
presbyterianiem,  or  from  touching  any  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  established  system  either  of 
church  government  or  worship.  They  requested 
that  two  or  three  slight  alterations  might  be  made 
in  the  articles  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
making  the  expression  more  clear,  or  removing 
apparent  inconsistencies ;  that  certain  high  predes- 
tinarian  and  Calvinistic  propositions,  called  the 
Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth.t  might  be  added;  that 
a  new  catechism  might  be  compiled  longer  than 
the  one  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  mat  there 
might  be  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  that  un- 
lawful and  seditious  books  (meaning  those  in  fii- 
vour  of  popery)  might  be  suppressed,  or  at  least 
restrained  and  imparted  only  to  a  few ;  that  learned 
ministers  might  be  planted  in  every  parish ;  that 
subscription  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  might 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  order  of  divine 
service  might  be  amended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
lessons  read  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  in- 
terrogatories propounded  to  infants  in  baptism, 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  that  rite,  of  the  surplice 
and  other  canonical  habits,  of  the  expression 
"  With  my  body  I  thee  worship"  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  of  the  churching  of 
women ;  |  that  lay  chancellors  should  not  be  per- 

•  Pr.  Barlow'i  Aannnt.  in  the  rhauiix,  1. 14!. 

f  Tlioy  w«re  dravn  <ip  at  Lnmbrth  in  13M  in  t  ceosiiltetlaB 
betveen  Arehliithop  Wliilcift  anil  eritahl  deiintiei  from  lim  Uaiw- 
sity  of  Cambridjjy,  with  Ihe  iiiUntion  of  qniclia^  a  \Tolent  contro- 
vcny  Umt  had  raced  for  some  tim»  in  that  and  the  other  imiTrraty 
toudiing  th«  poiuli  to  which  they  reUte.  They  »ei«  afflrmed  by 
their  authors  to  he  onlv  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  already  pn»> 
fessed  hy  the  chureli  and  ertablUhed  liy  the  lawiofthe  land;  bat  as 
It  wotUd  have  been  in  vain  to  lubmit  them  for  the  sanctiou  of  the 
queen,  who,  designating  herself  sewper  eadem,  firmly  and  pitnuUy 
kept  to  the  principle  of  nllering  notninx  she  had  nnce  establs^be^ 
eitner  in  church  or  slate,  tlu-y  could  not  be  absotnteW  imjxiaedrilhcr 
upon  tlie  uulversltiei  or  th»  der^;  and  accordinjir  Whitfift,  vhro 
he  sent  them  down,  directed  that  they  sliould  be  only  used  ptiTBiely 
and  with  discretion.  James,  it  should  appear  from  Barlow  a  nanm- 
live,  had  never  heard  of  themi  and  when  ho  was  infurmed  what  ihrj 
were,  he  declariMl  apiinst  needlessly  extending  the  book  ot  the 
articles  with  such  supcrllnoHs  matter. 

t  His  msjesiy  was  faceiions  in  liU  kncck.down  replica  to  Dr. 
lleyaolds  upon  ihe^e  two  last  ]ioints.  lu  regard  to  the  first  I*  kiw1» 
"  Many  a  man  aiiraka  of  Kubin  Houd  who  never  »hot  in  kia  botr  s  If 
you  had  a  good  wife  joiutV,  yon  wotdd  think  all  Uie  kooonr  ut-l 
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mitted  to  issue  ecclesiastical  censures;  that  the 
dergy  might  have  meetings  for  prophesying,  as  it 
■was  called,  in  rural  deaneries  every  three  weeks ; 
that  -what  things  could  not  be  resolved  upon  there 
might  be  referred  to  the  archdeacon's  visitation ; 
and  finally,  that  all  the  clergy  of  each  diocese 
should  meet  in  an  episcopal  synod,  where,  the 
bishop  presiding,  they  should  determine  all  such 
matters  as  could  not  be  decided  in  the  subordinate 
assemblies.  This  last  demand  was  the  nearest 
approach  that  was  made  to  proposing  any  imita- 
tion of  the  presbyterian  system ;  but  it  amounted  at 
most  only  to  a  demand  fpr  such  a  combination  of 
presbytery  and  episcopacy  as  had  been  already 
established  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  abomination  of 
the  pure  presbyterians  there.  It  was  in  answer  to 
this  daring  proposition  that  James,  "  somewhat 
stirred,"  made  his  famous  speech  about  presbytery 
agreeing  with  monarchy  as  GSod  with  the  devil.* 
"  Stay,"  he  concluded,  in  a  high  flight  of  his 
peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  "  Stay,  I  pray  you, 
for  one  seven  years,  before  you  demand  that  of  me ; 
and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my 
wind-pipes  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you ; 
for  let  that  government  be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  kept  in  breath :  then  sball  we  all  of  us 
have  work  enough — both  our  hands  full.  But, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  tiU  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let 
that  alone."  t 

Soon  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court 
two  or  three  expressions  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  ordered  to  be  amended  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, in  which  James  admonished  bis  subjects 
not  to  expect  any  further  alterations,  for  that  his 
resolutions  were  now  absolutely  settled ;  and  the 
chief  result  of  the  conference  was  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible — the  same  that  is  still  in  use — 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  king's  commission, 
directed  to  fifty-four  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
both  universities,  was  issued  in  1604,  but  which 
was  not  begun  till  1606,  when  the  number  of 
translators  ha&  been  reduced  by  the  death  of  some 
of  them  to  forty-seven,  and  was  finished  and 
sent  to  the  press  in  161 1.  This,  upon  the  whole, 
most  admirable  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  more  venerable  claims, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  classics 
of  our  language,  and  a  precious  "  well  of  English 
nndefiled,"  was  founded  upon  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding translation  called  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  first  published  in  1568,  and  brought  to 
its  most  improved  state  in  1572.  The  version 
of  the  Psalms  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  is  that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  two  trans- 
lations, and  acquiring  a  general  notion  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  last. 

The  puritans  generally  were  extremely  dissatis- 


vonhip  TOO  could  do  to  her  Vfre  well  beitoved:"  on  Uie  ifcond  he 
obMired,  **  that  women  were  loth  enoiuh  of  themselves  to  come  to 
cfcoich.  and  thereftvo  he  would  haxe  tbie  or  any  other  occasion  to 
diaw  thrm  thilher." 
•  See  ante.  p.  17.  i  Barkw,  p.  169. 
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fied  both  with  the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  even 
by  their  own  champions.  They  went  the  length 
indeed  of  publicly  disowning  Dr.  Reynolds  and 
bis  associates  as  their  representatives,  on  the  double 
ground  -that  they  had  never  been  invested  with  that 
character  by  any  nomination  or  election  on  the 
part  of  their  brethren,  and  that  moreover  they 
actually  were  not  all  four  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
controverted  points.  They  objected,  also,  both  to 
the  inefiScient  style  in  which  much  of  the  argument 
had  been  propounded  by  these  learned  but  neither 
very  dexterous  nor  very  courageous  theologians, 
and  to  the  gross  indecency  and  unfairness  with 
which  their  harangues  had  been  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  their  opponents.  The  conduct  of  the 
prelates,  they  observed,  had  been  so  bad,  that  they 
were  checked  for  it  by  the  king  himself.  It  would 
have  been  more  correct,  and  more  honest,  if  they 
had  laid  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  coarse 
browbeating  to  which  the  puritan  advocates  were 
subjected  to  James's  own  door. 

From  this  date  at  least  no  further  doubts  could 
be  entertained  about  James's  thorough  aversion  to 
puritanism.  In  proclamations,  in  speeches  to  his 
parliament,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  government, 
he  avowed  his  determination  to  enforce  a  conformity 
as  strict  as  that  maintained  by  Elizabeth,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  puritans,  or  novelists,  as  he 
called  them,  were  "  a  sect  insufferable  in  any  well 
governed  commonwealth."  In  the  same  speech 
in  which  he  used  this  expression — that  with  which 
he  opened  his  first  parliament — he  probably  ex- 
cited against  himself  a  still  bitterer  feeling  by  his 
moderate  declarations  on  the  subject  of  popery. 
"  I  acknowledge  the  Roman  Church,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  our  mother  church,  although  defiled  with 
some  infirmities  and  corruptions ;  .  . .  and  as  I  am 
none  enemy  to  the  life  of  a  sick  man  because  I 
would  have  his  body  purged  of  ill-humours,  no 
more  am  I  an  enemy  to  their  church,  because  I 
would  have  them  reform  their  errors,  not  wishing 
the  down-throwing  of  the  temple,  but  that  it 
might  be  purged  and  cleansed  from  corruption." 
He  even  added  that  if  they  would  leave  and  be 
ashamed  of  the  said  gross  corruptions,  he  would 
for  his  own  part  be  contented  to  meet  them  in 
the  mid-way :  "  I  could  wish  from  my  heart," 
said  he,  "that  it  would  please  God  to  make  me  one 
of  the  members  of  such  a  general  Christian  union 
in  religion,  as,  laying  wilfulness  aside  on  both 
hands,  we  might  meet  in  the  midst,  which  is  the 
centre  and  perfection  of  all  things."  The  only 
points  in  popery,  he  declared,  against  which  he 
absolutely  set  his  face  as  making  those  who  held 
and  practised  them  not  deserving  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  were  their  arrogant  and 
ambitious  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  their  hateful  habit  of  assassinating  and  mur- 
dering kings  whom  the  pope  might  have  excom- 
municated. He  did  not,  however,  impute  the 
holding  of  these  objectionable  tenets  to  die  gene- 
rality of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or,  at  least, 
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he  was  willing  to  believe  Uiat  few  would  ever  think 
of  acting  upon  tliem :  for  he  desired  them  to  assure 
themselves  that  he  was  a  friend  to  their  persons  if 
they  were  good  subjects,  and,  while  he  would 
always  oppose  their  errors,  he  would  be  sorry  to  be 
driven  by  their  ill-behaviour  from  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  their  bodies  and  lives.  From 
these  declarations  of  James,  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  and  from  the  inclination  of  his 
mind  as  manifested  by  the  whole  course  of  his  pre- 
vious conduct,  it  seems  probable  that  if  it  bad  not 
been  for  the  gunpowder-plot,  and  the  suspicion 
and  odium  drawn  upon  their  whole  body  by  that 
conspiracy  of  a  few  madmen,  the  papists  would 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  comparative  quiet 
during  this  reign.  The  popular  feeling,  it  is  true, 
was  strong  against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  and,  having  infused  itself  in  large  measure 
into  the  parliament,  would  have  compdled  the 
government  at  least  to  make  a  show  of  going  along 
with  it  for  a  time :  it  was  the  apprehension  ex- 
cited by  some  of  his  first  acts  adopted  under  this 
influence  that  the  new  king  was  about  to  follow  up 
in  all  its  severity  the  harsh  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
which  instigated  Catesby  and  his  associates  to 
engage  in  their  insane  enterprise;  but  if  the 
papists  had  refrained  from  giving  any  ftirther  pro- 
vocation, the  alarm  and  hatred  of  which  they  nad 
made  themselves  the  objects  by  their  restless 
intrigues  in  the  late  reign  would  have  gradually 
died  away,  and  they  would  ere  long  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
court.  King  James  had  as  little  real  religion  of 
any  kind  as  Elizabeth  herself:  in  the  notion  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  the  church  was  an  engine  of 
state  and  nothing  else ;  and,  in  this  feeling,  both 
were  naturally  much  more  inclined  towards  popery 
than  puritanism — towards  the  religion  of  the  mo- 
narchical than  that  of  the  democratic  principle.  If 
the  Romanists  would  only  have  given  up  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  neither  James,  nor  Elizabeth, 
nor  Henry  VIII.  would  probably  have  been  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  them  by  any  scruples  of 
conscience,  however  they  might  have  been  by  cir- 
cumstances. No  one  of  these  three  sovereigns  was 
anjrthing  of  a  religious  bigot,  as  were  Edward  VI. 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  sister  Mary  on  the  other. 
The  main  difference  'among  them  as  to  this 
matter  was,  that  while  Elizabeth,  as  a  woman, 
naturally  left  the  whole  affair  to  her  bishops,  both 
.  James  and  Henry,  though  not  bigots,  were  con- 
ceited pedants,  and  filled  with  a  vain,  flatulent 
imagination  of  their  theological  erudition  and 
orthodoxy.  As  the  prejudices  of  Henry's  training 
kept  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  zealous  maintainer 
of  all  the  merely  speculative  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
religion,  James's  education  in  the  extreme  of  the  op- 
posite system  of  opinions  made  him  stick  to  the  last 
in  like  manner  to  predestination  and  the  other  high 
points  of  doctrinal  Calvinism,  far  as  he  was  carried 
away  from  the  system  of  the  Genevan  reformer  in 
everything  except  such  purely  theological  dogmas. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  feature  of  his  character 


in  recollection,  in  order  fully  to  understand  his 
movements  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

Some  proceedings  both  of  James's  first  parlia- 
ment, which  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  1604,  and 
of  the  convocation,  which,  as  usual,  sat  at  the  same 
time,  must  be  shortly  noticed.  On  the  18th  of 
April  a  message  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords  from 
the  Commons  soliciting  a  conference  "  concerning 
a  reformation  of  certain  matters  and  rites  of  the 
church,  of  which  some  complaints  had  been  made, 
and  for  a  better  correspondence  to  be  held  betwixt 
the  clergy  and  laity  for  the  ftiture," — a  proposition 
betraying  in  sound  and  substance  the  puritanism,  or 
at  least  tlie  puritanical  inclinations,  that  lurked  in 
a  part  of  the  lower  house.  It  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained what  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  over- 
ture, further  than  that  the  Lords  eventually 
appointed  nine  of  their  number,  and  the  Commons 
twenty,  to  meet  in  committee  in  the  council- 
chamber  on  the  21st  of  May  to  settle  the  business. 
Among  other  articles  or  instructions  to  this  com- 
mittee voted  by  the  Commons,  one  directed  that  in 
future  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  minister  in 
the  church  unless  he  were  a  bachelor  of  arts,  or 
of  a  higher  degree  in  the  schools,  "  having  testi- 
mony from  the  university,  or  college,  whereof  he 
was,  of  his  ability  to  preach,  and  of  his  good  life; 
or  else  such  as  are  approved  and  showed  to  be 
sufficient  to  preach,  by  some  testimonial  of  six 
preachers  of  the  county  where  the  party  dwcUeth." 
The  solicitude  here  evinced  for  the  exclusion  from 
the  church  of  unlearned  or  inefficient  clergymen, 
the  importance  assigned  to  the  gift  of  preaching, 
and  the  weight  given  to  the  attestation  of  the 
preachers  of  the  district — all  this  strongly  reflects 
the  new  light  of  puritanism  and  presbytery.  In 
the  same  spirit  it  was  also  recommended  in  sub- 
sequent articles  that  no  dispensation  or  toleration 
should  be  allowed  to  any  to  have  or  to  retain  two 
or  more  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  or  to  be  non- 
resident; that  no  minister  should  be  forced  to 
subscribe  otherwise  than  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
touching  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  enjoined  by  the 
statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth;  and  that  such 
faithful  ministers  as  dutifully  carried  themselves 
in  their  functions  and  callings  might  not  be  de- 
prived, suspended,  silenced,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
using  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  the  surplice, 
"  which,"  added  the  article,  "  tumeth  to  the 
punishment  of  the  people."  On  the  13th  of  June 
following  a  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
search  for  precedents  touching  intermeddling  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  reported  to  the  House  a 
petition  they  had  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  humbly  recommended  to  his 
majesty's  goodly  consideration  certain  matters  of 
grievance  resting  in  his  royal  power  and  princely 
zeal  either  to  abrogate  or  moderate,  as  being  a 
course  which  they  thought  more  expedient  than  to 
take  the  public  discussing  of  the  same  unto  them- 
selves. "  The  matters  of  grievance,"  continued 
the  petition,  "  (that  we  be  not  troublesome  to 
your  majes^)  are  these :  the  pressing  Uie  use  of 
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certain  rites  end  ceremonies  in  this  church, — as 
die  cross  in  baptism,  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  in 
ordinary  parish  churches,  and  the  subscription  re- 
quired  of  the  ministers  further  than  is  commanded 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  things  which,  by  long  ex- 
perience, have  been  found  to  be  the  occasion  of  such 
difference,  trouble,  and  contention  in  this  church, 
as  thereby  divers  profitable  and  painful  ministers, 
not  in  contempt  of  authority  and  desire  of  novelty, 
as  they  sincerely  profess,  and  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded, but  upon  conscience  towards  God,  refusing 
the  same,  some  of  good  desert  have  been  deprived, 
others  of  good  expectation  withheld  from  entering 
into  the  ministry,  and  way  given  to  the  ignorant 
and  unable  men,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  free 
course  and  fruitful  success  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
dangerous  advantage  of  the  common  adversaries  of 
true  rehgion,  and  to  the  great  grief  and  discomfort 
of  many  of  your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects."  No  lengthened  detail  or  elaborate 
description  could  give  a  better  notion  than  is  con- 
Teyed  by  the  language  of  this  petition  of  the 
puritanism  of  James's  first  parliament,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  of  English  puntanism  generally  at 
this  date — of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone,  and 
also  of  the  tone  in  which  it  was  as  yet  disposed,  or 
found  itself  able,  to  urge  its  pretensions.  The 
petition,  after  occasioning  much  sharp  debate,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  end :  it 
probably  went  too  far  for  the  majority  even  of 
the  Commons;  but  some  acts  relating  to  the 
church  were  passed  this  session  which  did  a  little  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  more  moderate  friends  of 
ecclesiastical  reform.  All  future  leases  or  grants 
of  church-lands  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one 
years  were  made  void ;  •  and  certain  statutes  of  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — among 
others,  that  legitimatizing  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy, — which  had  been  repealed  by  Mary,  and 
had  never  been  suCfered  to  be  revived  by  Eliza- 
beth, were  now  re-enacted.f  At  the  same  time  the 
new  parliament  confirmed  the  statutes  made  in  the 
preceding  reign  against  "Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
and  other  such  hke  priests,  as  also  against  all 
manner  of  recusants."  | 

The  principal  act  of  the  convocation  was  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Collection  or  Book  of  Canons, 
being  the  first  which  had  been  substituted  by  any 
sort  of  authority  for  the  old  canon  law  which  had 
been  swept  away  with  the  Romish  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  it  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  We  gave  an  account  in  the  former 
Book  of  the  canons  drawn  up  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  by  Cranmer  and  his  brethren,  but 
which  never  received  the  sanction  either  of  the 
parliament  or  of  the  church.  The  present  collec- 
tion was  laid  before  the  convocation  by  Bancroft, 
bishop  of  London,  the  president,  along  with  the 
royal  license  to  make  canons  ;  and  after  it  had  been 
revised  and  passed  by  both  houses,  it  was  ratified 
by  the  king's  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal. 

•BTitetl  ]«.!.«.  3.  t  Bjr  tut.  1  Jac  I.  c  S5. 
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Never  having  been  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  is  now  well  established  by  decisions  of  the  courts 
that  these  canons  have  no  legal  force  in  respect  to 
the  laity ;  but  for  a  long  time  an  opposite  doctrine 
was  maintained  and  acted  upon  both  by  the  church 
and  the  government,  and  many  of  them  were 
applied  to  the  coercion  and  persecution  of  the 
dissejiters  from  the  establishment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  existence,  indeed,  of  the  courts  of 
Star-chamber  and  of  High  Commission  had  so 
confused  the  jurisdictions  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  enabled  the  latter  to  usurp  to 
so  great  an  extent  and  in  so  many  ways  upon  the 
former,  that  such  a  result  could  not  fail  to  take 
place.  These  canons  are  141  in  all,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  relate  merely  to  the  officers  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the 
routine  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  ministers,  church- 
wardens, parish-clerks,  and  other  parochial  func- 
tionaries. Others  enjoin  the  observance  of  certain 
of  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  established  worship : 
as,  for  example,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  wearing  the  habits,  &c. 
By  canon  30th,  however,  it  is  declared  that  the 
cross  is  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  that  the  ordinance  is  perfect 
without  it.  Canons  36  and  37  ordain  that  no 
person  shall  be  ordained  or  suffered  to  preach  who 
has  not  acknowledged  by  his  subscription  that  the 
king  is  the  supreme  heaid  of  the  realm  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  causes; 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  he  will  use 
it  and  none  other ;  and  that  the  Thirty- nine  Articles 
of  1562  are  all  and  every  of  them  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
canons,  however,  is  the  liberality  with  which  the 
extreme  punishment  of  excommunication  is  de- 
nounced against  a  great  variety  of  offences.  This 
was  the  weapon  of  proof — in  those  days  one  having 
a  very  sharp  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  edge — 
by  which  the  puritans  were  chiefly  attacked  and 
harassed.  All  persons  are  declared  to  be  ipso 
facto  excommunicated,  and  only  to  be  restored  by 
the  archbishop,  after  repentance  and  public  revo- 
cation of  their  wicked  errors,  who  shall  affirm  the 
Church  of  England  not  to  be  a  true  and  apostolical 
church,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  contain 
anything  repugnant  to  Scripture,  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  be  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous, 
or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to  be 
such  as  good  men  may  not  with  a  good  conscience 
approve,  or  the  government  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.  to  be  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  or  the  form 
of  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  be 
in  any  particular  unscriptural.  All  those  are  in 
like  manner  excommunicated  who  shall  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  established  church  and 
combine  together  in  any  new  brotherhood ;  and  all 
who  shall  affirm  that  ministers  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  formulas  of  the  church  and  their 
adherents,  may  truly  take  to  themselves  the  name 
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of  another  church  not  established  by  law ;  or  that 
there  are  within  the  realm  other  congregations  of 
the  king's  bom  subjects  than  such  as  are  esta- 
blished by  law,  which  may  rightly  challenge  to 
themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches ; 
or  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  sort  of  persons,  whether 
ministers  or  laymen,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
constitutions  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  without  the 
authority  of  the  king.  These  curious  ordinances, 
repugnant  as  they  are  in  many  things  to  the  law  of 
the  land  as  it  has  now  been  settled  by  the  courts 
and  declared  by  acts  of  parliament,  still  constitute 
a  principal  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
are  held  by  the  highest  authorities  to  be  bindhig 
upon  all  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Finally,  the  Book  of  Canons  excommunicates  all 
who  shall  affirm  the  synod  in  which  it  was  agreed 
upon  not  to  have  been  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  representation ;  or  that  all  other  persons 
not  actually  assembled  in  the  said  synod,  whether 
clergy  or  laity,  are  not  subject  to  the  decrees 
thereof;  or  that  the  said  sacred  synod  was  a  com- 
pany of  such  persons  as  did  conspire  against 
godly  and  religious  professors  of  the  gospel,  and 
flierefore  that  they  and  their  proceedings  ought  to 
be  despised  and  condemned. 

The  chief  authorship  of  these  canons  of  the  year 
1604  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  who  in  the 
end  of  the  year  was  raised  to  the  primacy,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  able  and  prudent 
Whitgift  in  the  preceding  February,  about  three 
weeks  only  before  the  meeting  of  that  first  parlia- 
ment of  the  new  reign,  a  haunting  apprehension  of 
the  unorthodox  and  innovating  spirit  of  which  is 
said  to  have  shortened  his  days.  Bancroft  brought 
to  the  government  of  the  church  all  the  high  uni- 
formity notions  of  his  predecessor,  but  little  or 
nothing  of  his  commanding  intellect;  so  that  the 
change  was  upon  the  whole  not  very  unlike  what 
the  substitution  of  King  James  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth brought  about  in  the  government  of  the 
state.  The  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  began  to  be 
exercised  by  Bancroft  even  before  he  found  him- 
self the  actual  lord  of  Lambeth ;  scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  the  old  primate's  body  when  his 
destined  successor  assumed  all  the  authority  of  his 
future  station,  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  church  as  soon  as  the 
administration  of  affairs  came  into  his  hands.  A 
passage  in  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  on  the 
23rd  of  May  in  the  convocation  (where  Bancroft 
presided,  as  if  already  archbishop)  by  Rudd, 
bishop  of  St.  .David's,  attests  both  the  compara- 
tively moderate  and  forbearing  sway  of  Whitgift, 
and  the  impetuous  course  the  inheritor  of  his 
power  was  already  running :  "  Forasmuch,"  said 
Rudd,  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  and  other  points 
complained  of  by  a  certain  class  of  the  clergy, 
"  forasmuch  as  in  the  time  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  .these  things  were  not  so  extremely 
urged,  but  that  many  learned  preachers,  enjoyed 
their  liberty  conditionally  that  they  did  not  by 
word  or  deed  openly  disturb  the  state  established, 


I  would  know  a  reason  why  they  should  now  be  so 
generally  and  exceeding  straitly  called  upon,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  a  greater  increase  of  papists 
lately  than  heretofore."  This  remonstrance  was 
made  before  the  new  canons  were  yet  in  force ; 
after  these  severe  and  comprehensive  ordinances 
were  passed  they  remained  no  dead  letter  so  long 
as  Bancroft  lived.  The  puritan  writers  assert  that 
in  the  course  of  his  primacy  of  about  six  years, 
three  hundred  ministers  were  silenced  or  deprived ; 
but  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  only  forty  five  of 
these  were  actually  deprived,  the  rest  being  merely 
prohibited  from  preaching  until  they  should  con- 
form. Some  things  that  are  told  of  Bancroft  would 
go  to  show,  that,  although  he  was  of  a  rough  and 
violent  temper,  as  well  as  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
understanding,  he  was  not  a  man  without  kind- 
ness of  heart ;  and  it  has  never  been  questioned 
thai,  like  other  bigots,  he  believed  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  in  the  harshest  and  worst  of  his 
proceedings.  The  rules  by  which  he  guided  him- 
self in  his  treatment  of  the  non-conforming  clergy 
may  be  gathered  from  a  chrcular  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  rest  of  the  bishops  immediately 
after  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  see.  Here, 
while  he  .strictly  enjoins  that  none  are  in  future  to 
be  admitted  to  the  ministry  without  subscribing  to 
everything  laid  down  in  the  canons,  he  observes 
that  of  those  already  placed  in  die  church  some 
promise  conformity,  although  they  are  unwilling  t» 
subscribe  a  second  time,  and  with  regard  to  these 
he  directs  that  the  bishop  may  "  respite  their  sub- 
scription for  some  short  time."  "  Others,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  in  their  obstinacy  will  yield  neither  to 
subscription  nor  promise  of  conformity ;  these  are 
either  stipendiary  curates  or  stipendiary  lecturers, 
or  men  beneficed :  the  two  first  are  to  be  silenced, 
and  the  third  deprived." 

But  the  opposition  which  all  these  rigours  were 
intended  to  put  down  was  now  fast  becoming 
formidable  in  a  new  shape.  The  Puritans,  worse 
than  disappointed  in  whatever  expectations  of  relief 
they  had  entertained  from  the  new  reign,  and 
made  to  feel,  from  the  result  of  the  Hampttm 
Court  conference,  from  James's  public  declarations, 
from  the  enactment  of  the  new  canons,  and  from 
the  first  taste  they  had  of  Bancroft's  fiery  rule, 
that  they  were  to  be  more  severely  repressed  than 
ever,  were  very  generally  losing  all  attachment  to 
the  established  church,  and  were  in  great  numbers 
leaving  it  altogether.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with 
nonconformists  only  that  Bancroft  found  be  had 
to  deal,  but  with  actual  dissenters  and  separatists. 
Something  of  'separation  there  had  always  been 
from  the  days  of  the  Reformation — and,  indeed,  it 
had  not  been  \mknown,  as  we  have  seen,  even  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion ;  but,  strictly 
prohibited  as  it  was  by  the  law,  and  therefore 
necessarily  carried  on  with  great  caution  and 
secrecy,  it  never  had  been  more  than  very  insigni- 
ficant in  amount  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign.  Disgust  and  despair,  together 
perhaps  with  some  instinctive  sense  of  a  weak 
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govenunent  having  succeeded  to  a  strong  one, 
now  emboldened  many  persons  to  set  at  defiance 
both  the  terrors  of  the  old  laws  against  conventicles 
and  the  additional  denunciations  of  the  new  Book 
of  Canons  on  the  same  head.  This  newly-awakened 
opposition  from  without  gave  more  trouble  to  Ban- 
croft than  even  the  resistance  to  his  authority 
which  he  had  to  encounter  from  within  the  church. 
Before  the  accession  of  James,  a  cousiderable 
number  of  the  more  rigid  English  Puritans  had, 
under  the  denomination  of  Brownists,  left  their 
native  country  and  established  themselves  in  Hol- 
land, where  tiiey  published  a  confession  of  faith  in 
the  year  1602.  From  having  thus  led  the  van  in 
the  march  of  open  secession  from  the  establish- 
ment, the  Brownists  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Independents  and  the 
Baptists  (properly  a  branch  of  the  Independents), 
whose  notions  upon  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment they  seem  to  have  anticipated  in  most  parti-, 
culars.  But  in  many  of  their  proceedings  the 
Brownists  were  fanatics  of  a  very  wild  order  j  and 
their  principles  never  were  generally  adopted  by, 
the  great  religious  body  which,  under  the  name  of 
Independents,  fills  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and 
has  ever  since  formed  go  numerous  and  important 
a  community.  After  Bancroft  began  his  seve- 
rities, many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who 
were  not  Brownists,  followed  the  example  of  that 
sect  in  flying  from  England  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  they  joined  the  English  congregations, 
mostly  presbyterian,  that  had  subsisted  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  government  ever  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  Others 
tried  to  find  a  quiet  asylum  fr«m  the  archbishop 
and  his  fines  and  imprisonments  in  the  regions 
claimed  by  the  British  crown  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  zealous  prelate  could  not 
endure  that  puritanism  should  have  a  chance  of 
taking  root  and  flourishing  even  in  those  far-away 
wilds  of  the  new  world ;  and  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
emigration  of  the  puritans  to  Virginia,  by  getting 
the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  any  of 
his  subjects  from  transporting  themselves  thither 
without  his  special  license. 

One  consequence  of  the  state  to  which  matters 
had  now  been  brought  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
for  a  time  among  the  puritans  themselves,  as 
to  the  course  they  ought  to  take.  All  were 
gradually  becoming  estranged,  in  their  principles 
as  well  as  in  their  afiections,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  establishment;  but  some  had  drifted 
much  a-head  of  others  in  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  while  the  more  ardent  urged  an  imme- 
diate a^aration,  and  even  denouticed  the  continu- 
ing in  communion  with  the  national  church  as  a 
great  sin,  the  majority,  acted  upon  by  various 
modves,  atUl  shrunk  from  raising  the  banner  of 
open  revolt.  "  Most  of  the  puritans,"  says  Neal, 
"  were  for  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
apprehending  it  to  be  a  true  church  in  its  doc- 


trines and  sacraments,  though  defective  in  disci- 
pline and  corrupt  in  ceremonies ;  but  being  a  true 
church,  they  thought  it  not  lawful  to  separate, 
though  they  could  hardly  continue  in  it  with  a 
good  conscience.  They  submitted  to  suspensions 
and  deprivations ;  and  when  they  were  driven  out 
of  one  diocese  took  sanctuary  in  another,  being 
afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism  by  forming 
themselves  into  separate  communions.  Whereas, 
the  Brownists  maintained  that  the  Church  of 
England,  in  its  present  constitution,  was  no  true 
Church  of  Christ,  but  a  limb  of  antichrist,  or  at 
best  a  mere  creature  of  the  state;  that  their  minis- 
ters were  not  rightly  called  and  ordained,  nor  the 
sacraments  duly  administered ;  or,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  true  church,  yet  as  it  was  owned  by  their 
adversaries  (the  conforming  puritans)  to  be  a  very 
corrupt  one,  it  must  be  as  lawful  to  separate  from 
it,  as  for  the  Church  of  England  to  separate  from 
Rome."  Gradually  the  force  of  these  latter  argu- 
ments came  to  be  more  and  more  felt,  under  the 
enlightening  operation  of  Bancroft's  deprivations 
and  other  severities ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  about 
the  year  1607,  some  ministers  took  a  middle 
course,  resigning  their  charges  rather  than  sub- 
scribe the  three  articles  imposed  by  the  canons, 
but  still  avowing  their  adherence  to  the  church  as 
private  individuals.  These  were  called  brethren 
of  the  second  separation,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
those  who  had  preceded  them  in  a  more  open  and 
decided  dissent ;  and  their  principles  may  be  best 
gathered  fi«m  their  own  words  in  a  published 
defence  of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  say,  "  We 
protest  before  the  Almighty  God,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge the  churches  of  England,  as  they  be  esta- 
blished by  public  authority,  to  be  true  visible 
churches  of  Christ ;  that  we  desire  the  continuance 
of  our  ministry  in  them  above  all  earthly  things,  as 
that  without  which  our  whole  life  would  be  weari- 
some and  bitter  to  us ;  that  we  dislike  not  a  set 
form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  our  churches ;  nor  do 
we  write  with  an  evil  mind  to  deprave  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Ordination,  or  Homilies ;  but 
to  show  our  reasons  why  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all 
things  contained  in  them."  At  the  same  time,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  system  afterwards  called 
Independency  were  already  fully  laid  clearly 
appears  from  a  treatise  published  in  1607  by  the 
Pleverend  M.  Bradshaw,  entitled  "  English  Puri- 
tanism, containing  the  main  Opinions  of  the  rigidest 
Sort  of  Those  that  went  by  that  Name  in  the  Realm 
of  England,"  in  which  all  the  leading  principles 
still  maintained  by  the  Independent  body  respect- 
ing religion  in  general — the  church — ^the  ministry 
— the  elders,  or  visiting  officers  in  congregations — 
church  censures — and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  reference  to  religion — are  set 
forth  with  great  method  and  clearness.  Under 
the  last  head  are  distinctly  laid  down  those  views 
which  chiefly  made  the  difference  and  opposition 
between  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians, 
and  were  all  along  fiercely  denounced  by  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  Erastianism;  namely,  that  the 
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civil  magistrate  ought  tobave  Bupreme  power  over 
all  the  churches  within  his  dominions  in  all  cases 
whatsoever ;  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers  are 
punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  the  abuse  of 
their  ecclesiastical  offices,  much  more  if  they  in- 
trude upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  civil 
authority.  It  deserves,  however,  to  he  noted  that 
on  the  great  question  of  toleration  the  views  of  these 
fathers  of  independency  were  still  somewhat  cloud- 
ed. It  is  declared  that  they  hold  the  pope  to  be 
antichrist,  because  he  usurps  the  supremacy  over 
kings  and  princes ;  and  therefore  all  that  defend 
the  popish  faith,  and  are  for  tolerating  that  religion, 
to  besecret  enemiesoftheking's supremacy.  This 
amounts  to  a  protest,  not  only  against  the  toleration 
of  popery,  but  even  against  the  toleration  of  all 
who  would  tolerate  that  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  Bancroft's  scheme  of  extir- 
pating dissent  embraced  the  most  distant  pos- 
sessioas  of  the  crown — that  he  would  have  put 
down  all  religion  but  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land even  in  the  as  yet  almost  uninhabited  Eng- 
lish territories  that  lay  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
His  busy  zeal,  also,  could  take  no  rest  until  he  had 
sucoeeded  in  depriving  the  French  churches  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  of  their  original  constitution — a 
kind  of  presbyterianism — which  they  had  enjoyed 
without  molestation  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  continuance  of  which  had  even 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  James  himself  in  a 
letter  under  the  privy  seal  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion. He  attempted  the  same  thing  witli  the 
churches  in  Guernsey,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence. The  great  object,  however,  both  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  king,  after  the  enforcement  of 
a  uniformity  of  worship  in  England,  was  to  sweep 
away  whatever  yet  remained  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  in  Scotland,  and  to  effect  the  complete 
establishment  of  episcopacy  in  that  country.  A 
course  of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
general  assembly — at  once  the  heart,  arm,  eye, 
and  tongue  of  the  Presbyterian  system — or  at  least 
for  the  extinction  of  every  privilege  that  gave  it 
either  authority  or  influence  in  the  state — had 
been  taken  with  hardly  any  disguise  almost  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  new  reign. 

We  have  shortly  noticed,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,* the  repeated  prorogations  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  the  assembly  which  had  been  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1604,  and  the  events 
which  arose  out  of  the  meeting,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  proclamation,  of  a  few  of  the  most 
sealouB  ministers  at  the  time  and  place  originally 
fixed.  Nine  Presbyteries  only  out  of  fifty,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Spotswood,  sent  representatives  to  the 
Aberdeen  assembly ;  the  entire  number  of  ministers 
was  only  twenty-one ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  minister  of 
Awford,  and  Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Ayr, 
being  "  the  chief  leaders  of  this  stir."  On  the 
interference  of  the  king's  commissioner,  who 
ordered  letters  fiom  the  privy  council  discharging 

•  Sm  antt,  p.  M. 


the  meeting  to  be  read  at  the  market-cross  of 
the  town,  the  assembled  ministers  merely  chose 
Forbes  their  moderator,  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
last  day  of  September.  In  the  mean  Jime,  how- 
ever, Forbes  and  Welsh  were  brought  before  the 
council ;  and,  "  standing  to  the  defence  of  what  they 
had  done,"  were  committed  to  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness ;  eight  more,  taking  the  same  course,  were 
afterwards  committed  in  like  manner  to  that  and 
other  places  of  custody ;  the  rest,  having  acknow- 
ledged their  offence,  and  besought  his  majesty's 
pardon,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  charges. 
Small,  however,  as  had  been  found  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  inclined  to  brave  the  utmost  fiiry 
of  the  court,  it  appears  that  these  proceedings 
excited  considerable  popular  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm,  which  James  endeavoured  to  allay  by  a 
declaration,  denouncing  those  "  malicious  spirits, 
enemies  to  common  tranquilUty,"  who  were 
labouring  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
an  opinion  that  he  did  "  presently  intend  a  change 
of  the  authorized  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by 
a  sudden  and  unseasonable  laying  on  of  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  whole  ecclesiastical  order"  of  the 
English  church  to  overturn  the  former  government 
received  in  Scotland.  It  was,  however,  only  the 
design  of  making  an  immediale  change  of  the 
sweeping  description  alluded  to  that  thia  procla- 
mation denied;  the  intention  of  gradually  bringing 
the  one  church  into  conformity  Mrith  the  other  was 
almost  distinctly  avowed.  "  We  cannot  but  judge 
it  convenient,"  said  James,  "  that  two  estates  so 
miserably  disjoined  should  be  drawn  to  as  great 
conformity  in  all  things  as  the  good  of  both  may 
permit ;  and  that  no  monarchy  either  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  policy  hath  yet  obtained  to  that  per- 
fection that  it  needs  no  reformation,  or  that  infinite 
occasions  may  not  arise  whereupon  wise  princes 
will  foresee,  for  the  benefit  of  their  estates,  just 
cause  of  alteration."  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1605,  Forbes,  Welsh,  and  four  of  the 
other  imprisoned  ministers  were  brought  to  trial  at 
Linlithgow,  and  being  all  found  guilty  of  treason, 
were,  after  being  detained  for  some  time  longer  in 
durance,  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  their  native 
country  for  life.  Meanwhile,  in  a  parliament  which 
assembled  at  Perth  in  July,  1606,  notwithstanding 
the  clamorous  protestations  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  crowded  to  the  place  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  oppose  the  measure,*  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  for  "  the  Restoration  of  the  Estate  of 
Bishops,"  by  which  the  Act  of  Annexation  of  the 
year  ISSl  was  repealed,  and  the  bishops  were 
declared  to  be  restored  "  to  their  ancient  and  ac- 
customed honours,  dignities,  prerogatives,  privi- 
leges, livings,  lands,  tithes,  rents,  thirds,  and 
estates,  as  the  same  was  in  this  reformed  kirk 

•  Spotswood  i«yt  that  they  laboured  "all  thtvcotild  lecrellyto 
make  Ktne  perturbatios."  But  they  by  so  means  oonfiDcd  then- 
telras  to  such  secret  machiaationt.  "  Mr.  Andrew  Melrin,'*  aaya 
CalderwQod,  "  after  he  had  gotten  entry  into  the  parliameQt'facaue. 
Dot  without  great  difflcnlty,  stood  up  tu  speak  apd  protest  But  hosr 
■uon  he  was  espied,  one  was  sent  to  him  to  commaDd  him  to  departs 
Which,  aotwithstanding,  b«  did  not  till  ha  had  lude  bis  mlad 
■uMnrn." 
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most  ample  and  free,  at  any  time  before  the  Act  of 
Annexation."  The  title  of  this  act,  Spotswood 
observes,  "  giveth  many  to  mistake  the  truth  of 
things,  and  think  that  before  this  time  the  estate  of 
bishops  was  overthrown  and  cast  down ;  whereas 
the  same  was  never  so  much  as  intended ;  only  by 
this  act  the  temporalities  of  bishopricks,  which,  by 
the  Act  of  Annexation,  were  made  to  belong  to  the 
crown,  were  restored,  in  regard  it  was  seen  that 
the  bishops  were  disabled  to  attend  their  senrice  in 
the  church  and  state  by  the  want  thereof."  "  A 
paction,"  says  Calderwood,  "  was  made  betwixt  the 
lords  that  had  the  kirk  rents  and  the  bishops.  So  the 
lords  consented  to  the  erection  of  bishops,  and  con- 
firmation of  their  new  gifts."  He  adds,  "  At  this 
parliament  the  earls  and  lords  were  clothed  in  red 
scarlet.  It  is  constantly  reported  that  Dunbar, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  said,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Reformation,  that  the  red  parliament  at  St. 

Johnstone*  should  mend  all  again The  first 

day  of  the  parliament  ten  bishops  rode,  two  and 
two,  betwixt  the  earls  and  the  lords.  But  the  last 
day  they  would  not  ride ;  because  they  got  not 
their  own  place,  that  is,  before  the  earls  and  next 
to  the  marquesses ;  but  went  on  foot  to  tlie  parlia- 
ment-house; This  made  the  noblemen  to  take  up 
their  presuming  humours,  and  to  mislike  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  set  them  up,  and  to  fear  their 
own  thraldom  by  time."  Another  act  passed  by 
this  parliament,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as 
planting  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  James's  dar- 
ling scheme  of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries,  was  that  declaring  his 
supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  and 
setting  forth  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  subject  to 
that  effect  In  the  preamble  to  the  Act  for  the 
Restoration  of  Bishops,  the  estates,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law,  acknowledged  the  king  to  be 
sovereign  monarch,  absolute  prince,  judge,  and 
governor  over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land. 

A  sketch  has  already  been  given  in  the  last 
Chapterf  of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  by 
James  to  curb  and  enervate  what  of  the  old  Pres- 
byterian spirit  still  remained  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  church,  and  to  strengthen  the  very 
ricketty  episcopacy  he  had  thus  set  up :  for  it  was 
soon  found  that  it  required  something  more  than 
a  few  lines  in  a  new  act  of  parliament  practically 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  Annexation,  and  to  get  back 
for  the  bishops  their  ancient  lands  and  revenues 
out  of  the  grasp  of  their  present  possessors.  We 
shall  only  here  briefly  recapitidate  the  principal 
events,  adding,  as  we  go  along,  a  few  of  the  more 
curious  characteristic  notices  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  original  historians. 

Calderwood  has  detailed  at  great  length  what 
passed  between  the  court  and  the  eight  ministers 
who  were  called  up  by  James  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year.  On  the  whole,  Bancroft 
appears  to  have  affected  a  bland  and  soothing 

*  An  old  uune  Ibr  Pntb.  f  Se«  ante,  pp.  64— €6 


style  of  demeanour,  between  which  and  the  reek- 
less  impetuosity  of  Andrew  Melvil  the  contrtist  is 
sometimes  very  ludicrous.    The  Presbyterian  an- 
nalist admits  that  when  the  brethren  were  first 
admitted  into  the  Chamber  of  Presence  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  "  they  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury."     When 
Melvil  was  brought  before  the  council  for  the 
Latin  epigram  he  bad  written  on  the  altar  Mid 
other  abhorred  ornaments  of  the  royal  chapel,  the 
scene  that  took  place  is  thus  described.     He 
"  confessed  he  had  made  such  verses,  being  much 
moved  with  indignation  to  see  such  vanity  and 
superstition  in  a  Christian  church,  under  a  Chris- 
tian king,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  pure  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  specially  before  idolaters,  to 
confirm  them  in  their  idolatry,  and  to  grieve  th& 
hearts  of  true  professors.    He  said  he  had  a  pur- 
pose to  present  these  verses  to  his  majesty,  and 
withall  to  have  uttered  his  mind ;  b\it  wondered 
how  they  came  in  his  majesty's  hand,  seeing  as 
yet  he  had  not  given  out  any  copy.     Wlien  Ban- 
croft, then  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  began  to  speak, 
he  charged  him  with  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
imprisoning,  silencing,  and  bearing  down  of  faith- 
ful preachers,  holding  up  of  antichristian  hierarchy 
and  popish  ceremonies.     Shaking  the  white  sleeve 
of  his  rochet,  he  called  them  Romish  rags,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  entitled 
English  Scolizing ;  he  esteemed  him  the  capital 
enemy  of  all  the  reformed  kirks  in  Europe,  and 
would  profess  himself  an  enemy  to  him,  in  all 
such  proceedings,  to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.     He  said  he  was  grieved  at  the 
heart  to  see  such  a  man  have  the  king's  ear,  and 
to  sit  so  high  in  that  honourable  council.     He 
painted  out  likewise  Bishop  Barlow  in  his  colours, 
and  challenged  him  for  reporting  the  king  to  have 
said  in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  that  he 
was  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  but  not  of  it,  and 
other  like ;  and  marvelled  that  such  an  one  was 
suffered  to  live  unpunished  exemplarily  for  making 
the  king  to  be  of  no  religion.    He  refuted  his 
sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  briefly,  so 
long  as  he  could  get  audience.     Often  was  he 
interrupted,  and,  in  the  end,  removed ;  and,  when 
he  was  called  in  again,  LordEgerton  (Chancellor) 
admonished  him  to  "  join  modesty  with  his  learn- 
ing and  years."     Calderwood  sneers  at  the  chan- 
cellor for  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  presbyter's 
holy  zeal.    With  all  their  arrogance  and  intoler- 
ance, however,  and  the  other  offensive  features  of 
their  creed  and  character,  these  men  were  far  from 
being  without  other  high  quaUties  besides  their 
piety  and  religious  fervour.   The  meekest  of  them, 
not  less  than  he  that  was  of  hotter  temper,  che- 
rished an  honourable  pride  and  spirit  of  independ- 
ence even  in  worldly  matters,  which  kept  them 
erect  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  general 
carriage  amid  all  the  servility  and  baseness  of  the 
time.    There  is  another  passage  of  the  story,  as 
recorded  by  Calderwood,  in  which  James  Melvil 
and  the  archbishop  appear  upon  the  scene,  that 
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displays  this  highmindednesB  of  the  poor  Scottish 
ministers  in  a  touching  way,  and  brings  out,  also, 
an  agreeable  enough  aspect  of  the  English  prelate. 
By  this  time,  in  March,  1601,  Andrew  Melvil 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  one  of  the 
other  seven  brethren  had  been  permitted  to  return 
home  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  wife ;  the  rest  were  detained,  without  durance, 
in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  bishops.  In  these 
circumstances  they  had  addressed  a  supplication 
to  the  council,  m  which  they  complained  that, 
"  being  free  Scottish  men,  and  pastors  of  a  right 
reformed  and  long  renowned  kirk,"  they  should 
be  used  in  a  manner  which  they  took  to  be  worse 
than  either  imprisonment  at  home  or  banishment 
to  foreign  parts.  "  Why  should  they,"  they 
asked,  "  not  as  yet  accused,  much  less  condemned, 
make  themselves  bondmen  of  masters,  and  live 
like  loiterers  at  the  tables  of  strangers,  having 
honest  callings,  houses,  and  provisions  at  home  ?" 
The  supplication  was  referred  by  the  council  to 
Bancroft,  who  sent  for  two  of  their  number, 
Mr.  James  Melvil  and  Mr.  William  Scot.  "  He 
showed  them,"  continues  the  narrative,  "  that  it 
was  the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  not  be 
licensed  to  return  as  yet,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  entertained  by  some  of  the  principal  of  the 
clergy.  They  answered,  no  injury  was  worse 
than  compelling  courtesy.  They  would  rather 
attend  his  majesty's  leisure  upon  their  own  cost 
and  charges,  as  they  have  done  some  months 
already,  than  to  trouble  such  to  whom  neither 
could  they  be  pleasant  guests  nor  they  pleasant 
hosts  to  them.  They  had  honest  houses  and  tables 
of  their  own,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try and  condition  of  their  callings,  more  accus- 
tomed to  give  meat  than  to  take  of  any.  Some  of 
them  were  aged  and  diseased,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fit  that  men  of  such  honour  and  worship  should 
be  troubled  with  them.  Likewise,  it  is  manifest 
that,  where  opinions  differ,  there  cannot  be  found 
agreement  in  affection.  Truly,  said  Bancroft,  ye 
speak  true,  and  like  honest  men  as  ye  are.  And 
I  think  my  brethren,  the  bishops,  would  have  little 
pleasure  of  you,  except  it  were  to  pleasure  the 
king's  majesty :  for  our  custom  is,  a^  our  serious 
matters,  to  refresh  ourselves  an  hour  or  two  with 
cards,  or  other  games,  after  our  meals ;  but  ye  are 
more  precise."  His  grace  then  turned  to  the 
subject  of  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  which  his 
majesty  had  so  much  at  heart.  "  I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  "  we  both  hold  and  keep  the  ground  of  true 
religion,  and  are  brethren  in  Christ,  and  so  should 
behave  ourselves  to  other.  We  only  differ  in  the 
form  of  government  of  the  church,  and  some  cere- 
monies." Even  in  these  matters,  too,  he  went  on 
to  say,  the  Scottish  church,  he  understood,  smce 
they  had  come  from  home,  had  been  brought  to 
be  almost  the  same  with  the  English — alluding  to 
the  act  of  the  Linlithgow  assembly  of  the  pre- 
ceding December,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  par- 
liament, constituting  the  bishops  and  certain  other 
clergymen  perpetuu  moderators  of  the  assembly 


and  the  other  church  courts.*  He  himself,  he 
said,  though  holding  under  the  king  the  highest 
place  in  the  English  church,  was  yet  in  nothing 
above  the  rest  of  his  brethren  the  bishops,  save  in 
pains  and  travail,  and  was,  in  fact,  merely  such  a 
moderator  in  his  diocese  as  was  any  one  of  the 
Scottish  ministers  who  might  hold  the  said  office 
of  constant  moderator.  TTbe  mterview  ended  in  a 
way  that  goes  rather  to  belie  the  reputation  Ban- 
croft has  of  havmg  been  but  a  stingy  and  inhospit- 
able bishop.  When  Mr.  William  Scot,  in  answer  to 
all  this  civil,  conciliatory  small  talk,  was  entering 
upon  what  Calderwood  calls  "  a  solid  discourse," 
the  'archbishop,  "  clapping  upon  his  arm  and 
smiUng,  said  '  Tush,  man,  take  here  a  cup  of  good 
sack;'  and  so,  fillmg  the  cup  and  holding  the 
napldn  himself,  he  caused  him  to  drink."  No 
doubt  his  grace  thought  a  more  generous  diet  was 
much  more  hkely  than  any  logical  wrangling  to 
produce  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  prejudices  of 
the  poor  Presbyterian.  However,  he  also  pro- 
mised, Calderwood  tells  us,  to  travail  with  the 
king,  so  far  as  he  could,  for  their  liberty ;  and  it 
is  added,  "  they  were  no  more  urged  to  go  to  the 
bbhops'  houses  after  that." 

The  convention,  or  conference,  which  was  called 
together  at  Linlithgow,  in  December,  1606,  con- 
sisted of  thirty-three  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
officers  of  state,  widi  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  as  chief 
manager  for  the  king,  at  their  head,  and  above  130 
clergymen,  all,  as  well  as  the  lay  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  unlike  than  this  meeting  to  a  regular  general 
assembly  of  the  church,  the  name  and  authority  of 
which,  nevertheless,  it  assumed.  Carefully  as  the 
ministers  had  been  selected,  there  was  still  a  small 
minority  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  court ; 
the  act  for  the  estabhshment  of  permanent  mode- 
rators obtained  the  votes  of  all  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  but  only  of  126  of  the  clerical  mem- 
bers ;t  and,  numerically  insignificant  as  the  mino- 
rity was,  they  had  influence  enough,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  support  with  which  they  were 
backed  out-of-doors,  to  tack  to  the  proposition  as 
originally  brought  forward  about  a  dozen  cautions, 
or  qualifying  regulations,  which  went  consider- 
ably to  encumber  its  operation.  Great  resist- 
ance, notwithstanding,  was  made  for  a  time  by 
many  of  the  church  courts  to  the  reception  of  the 
constant  moderators.  Many  presbyteries,  accord- 
ing to  Calderwood,  being  threatened  with  the  pains 
of  rebelUon  and  being  put  to  the  horn,  yielded 
through  fear  ;  the  synods,  especially  those  of 
Perth  and  iFife,  made  a  longer  stand  ;  "  but  all 
this  opposition,"  says  Spotswood,  "  proved  vain, 
and  they,  in  the  end,  forced  to  obey,  did  find,  by 
experience,  this  settled  course  much  better  than 
their  circular  elections." 

Meanwhile,  other  innovations  were  gradually 

*  Se«  >nlr,  p.  66. 
f  Caldcnrood,  p.  559.— Sintivood  My*  that  fcor  mmilin*  obIj 
TOtcd  agniosl  the  act:  other  lour  rofaafn^  to  Toto  liccaiiM  they  bad 
nocommiKsioD.as  they  prcttcndeil,  iiom  their  pieabytenee,  utd  two 
aaivering  Nm  tijtit.—t.  SOS. 
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introduced,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.    By 
annexations  of  parish  churches  and  other  expe- 
dients revenues  were  endeavoured  to  be  found  for 
some  more  of  the  sees,  after  which  the  easier  work 
of  providing  them  with  incumbents  was  not  long 
delayed.     Before  the  close  of  the  year  1608  all 
the  thirteen  bishoprics  were  filled.*     Calderwood 
notes  that  it  was  in  another  general  assembly,  held 
at  Linlithgow  in  July,  1608,  that  the  name  of 
archbishop  was  for  the  first  time  attributed  to  any 
minister  in  the  acts  or  other  proceedings  of  the 
church.     "The  bishops,"  he  adds,  "got  sundry 
advantages  in  this  assembly.  They  were  continued 
commissioners  of  the  eeneral  assembly,  and  esta- 
blished moderators  in  the  presbysteries  where  they 
were  instituted."  In  December,  1609,  the  practice 
of  conferring  high  civil  emploj-ments  upon  church- 
men was  begun  by  the  appointment  of  Spotswsod  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  or  judges 
of  me  supreme  court  of  justice.    At  the  same 
time,  also,  by  the  Icing's  direction,  the  session  rose 
on  the  25th  of  December,  and  did  not  sit  again 
till  the  8th  of  Januar}' — ^which  was,  says  Cal- 
derwood,   "  the    first  Christmas    vacance   since 
the  Reformation,"  and  foreshadowed  the  return  of 
many  of  the  other  holidays  of  the  church,  besides 
"pasch  and  yule,"  the  objects  of  James's  ancient 
derision.     This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  directions,  in  conformity  with  a 
recent  act  of  parliament,  not  only  for  the  wearing 
of  the  canonical  habits  by  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  of  black  gowns  in  the  pulpit  and 
black  clothes  as  their  ordinary  attire  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  but  for  the  ofiBcial  costume  of  the 
judges  and  advocates,  the  clerks  and  scribes  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  provosts  and 
baillies  of  burghs — all  which  orders  of  men,  thus 
compelled  to   array  themselves  in  the  outward 
formalities  of  civilization,  had  hitherto  rejoiced  in 
« liberty  nearly  perfectly  untamed  in  that  respect. 
Very  soon  after,  the  erection  of  the  two  Courts  of 
High  Commission  for  the  provinces  of  St.  Andrew's 
andGiIasgow — ^in  1615  united  into  one  court,  in 
■which  both  archbishops  had  seats — completed  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  over  the 
Scottish  church  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the 
English,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  one  church  over  the  same  wide  bounds  as  that 
of  the  other.      "  After,"  says  Calderwood,  "  that 
the  bishops  became  lords  in  parliament,  council, 
exchequer,  session,  lords  of  temporal  lands  and 
regalities,  patrons  of  benefices,  moderators  of  pres- 
byteries, commissioners  of  the  general  assembly, 
commissioners  in  tne  King's  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  consequently  great  and  terrible  to 

*  CiUcnrood  ha*  preienml  tome  Latin  Tenet  eireiil«l<a  at  thtt 
Haa, '*wb«reio.'*  aayi  he,  '*  shortly  were  detcribod  the  condiitons 
•ataanam  nfoar  naw  preUtpi."  The  dctcription,  u  may  be  lup- 
fimi  tnn  Ha  aolting  the  taste  of  the  worthy  histatian,  to  in  a  high 
Kyle  of  Preabytarian  scorn  and  snirrilily.  "  Vina  amat  Andreas, 
ea«  viDo  Otaafua  amotes,"  it  beglna— "  St.  Andrew's  (Oladstonet) 
la*M  ariaa :  QtmMKom  (S|iotswood)  buth  wine  and  women  i"  and  to  on 
H  tpae  Ihroagh  tlie  whole  list,  blackening  each  ri^ht  reverend  name 
whatuMt  tfaularly  awkward  predileclion,  till  It  comet  to  Campbell, 
BiihoD  of  AqnU,  who  It  designated  the  oalyone  of  the  thirteen  tluti 
<o*U  be  eosaidMad  a  mlaiitec  of  religion.— AiiC,  p.  601. 
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the  ministry  and  other  professors,  it  was  thought 
fit  and  a  ripe  time  to  convocate  a  general  assem- 
bly." An  assembly  was  accordingly  convened  at 
Glasgow  in  June,  1610,  the  members  being  again 
all  nominated  by  the  crown,  or,  at  least,  a  note  of 
the  persons  whom  the  king  wished  to  be  elected 
having  been  communicated  to  each  presbytery  by 
the  bishops,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that 
they  would'  provoke  his  majesty's  severest  wrath 
if  their  choice  should  fall  upon  others.  In  this 
convocation  various  new  acts  were  passed,  having 
the  general  effect  of  still  further  enlarging  the  spi- 
ritual superintendence  of  the  bishops,  and  con- 
tracting the  old  powers  of  the  presbyteries  and 
other  church  courts.  From  this  time,  indeed,  these 
latter  retained  little  more  than  a  merely  formal 
existence,  and  even  that  they  held  but  upon  suffer- 
ance ;  a  state  of  things  which  soon  resulted  in  the 
general  assembly,  without  which  the  inferior 
courts  were  nothing  better  than  limbs  without  a 
head,  not  being  permitted  to  meet  at  all.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  Spotswood,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  taking  with  him  Lamb,  bishop  of  Bre- 
chin, and  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Gralloway,  went  up 
to  London  by  the  king's  command,  where  the 
three  received  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Bath ;  neither  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  nor 
the  Archbishop  of  York  being  allowed  "  to  have 
hand  in  the  business,"  in  case  any  clamour  should 
be  raised  in  Scotland  that  these  prelates  were  re- 
newing their  ancient  claims  of  superiority  over  the 
northern  church.  Spotswood  tells  us  that  a  doubt 
was  started  by  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
thought  that  the  Scottish  bishops  ought,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  ordained  as  presbyters,  since 
they  never  had  received  such  ordination  firom 
episcopal  hands;  but  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who 
was  present,  answered,  and  his  opinion  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  other  bishops  and  by  Andrews 
himself,  "  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  see- 
ing, where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordina- 
tion given  by  the  presbyters  must  be  esteemed 
lawful;  otherwise,  that  it  might  be  doubted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  re- 
formed churches."  The  three  bishops,  returning 
to  Scotland  in  December,  first  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop Gladstones  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  consecrated  themselves;  after 
which,  each  of  their  other  brethren  underwent  the 
ceremony.  Calderwo6d  does  not  pretend  that 
much  actual  opposition  was  made  amoug  the 
clergy  after  this  date  to  the  new  constitution  of 
the  church ;  he  records  a  few  slight  outbreaks  in 
one  or  two  synods  or  presbyteries :  but  "  what 
opposition  was  made  in  other  synods  by  some  of  the 
best  sort,"  he  adds, "  I  have  not  inquired.  How- 
soever it  was,  the  bishops  were  become  so  awful 
with  their  grandeur  and  the  king's  assistance,  that 
there  was  little  resistance;  howbeit  great  mur- 
muring and  malecontentment :  so  that  their  pos- 
session was  violent." 
Within  a  fortnight  after  the  conaecration  of 
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Spotawood  and  his  two  brethren,  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft  lefl  vacant  the  chief  place  in 
the  Englbh  church!  It  was  filled  up,  after  a  few 
months,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  Abbot, 
who,  within  the  two  preceding  years,  had  occu- 
pied first  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and 
then  that  of  Land«i.  Abbot  had  been  indebted 
for  this  rapid  succession  of  preferments  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Scottish  minister,  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  into  whose  family  he  had  been  introduced 
as  chaplain  in  1608,  and  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied when  the  earl  came  down  to  Scotland  that 
vear  to  hold  the  general  assembly  at  Linlithgow, 
m  which  the  powers  of  the  bishops  were  con- 
finned  and  extended.  It  is  said  that  Abbot, 
though  not  appearing  in  any  public  capacity,  was 
privately  of  great  service  in  forwarding  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  upon  this  occasion.  He  had, 
also,  while  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
attained  considerable  reputation  for  his  theological 
learning,  and  had  especially  distinguished  himself 
as  the  opponent  both  of  Popery  and  Arminianism, 
on  which  latter  question  the  position  he  took  bad 
already  begun  to  involve  him  in  a  rivalry  and 
contention  with  his  celebrated  contemporary  Laud, 
which  did  not  cease  to  place  them  in  opposition 
to  each  other  so  long  as  they  both  lived.  At  this 
date  Abbot's  Calvinism  probably  rather  aided 
Dunbar's  recommendation  of  him  to  James's 
favour,  and  helped  to  make  his  majesty  overlook 
other  qualities  in  the  mounting  bishop  which  were 
naturally  the  least  to  his  liking.  "  He  was,"  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  "a  man  of  very  morose 
manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  in  that 
time  was  called  gravity,"  but  which  certainly  was 
not  James's  own  mode  of  making  profession  of 
orthodoxy.  Abbot's  lenity  to  the  Nonconformists, 
the  consequence  of  his  Ctdvinistic  opinions  and  of 
his  personal  antipathy  to  Laud,  has  made  him  a 
favourite  with  Puritan  writers,  who  have  extolled 
his  government  of  the  church  as  the  perfection  of 
liberality  and  wisdom ;  but  his  bearing  in  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  in  every  other  respect 
except  in  the  repression  of  Puritanism,  showed  at 
least  as  much  rapacity  for  power  as  had  been 
manifested  either  by  Whitgift  or  by  Bancroft,  and 
the  sentences  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  upon  cer- 
tain kinds  of  delinquencies  go  far  to  support  the 
testimony  of  the  royalist  historian  as  to  the  natural 
harshness  and  severity  of  his  disposition.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ostentation  of  independence, 
too,  which  he  assumed  after  he  could  hope  for  no 
farther  advancement.  Abbot,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  could  tickle  James's  ears  with 
the  most  courtly  flatterers  of  the  time :  some  of  his 
effusions  of  those  days  have  been  preserved,  in 
which  he  does  not  scruple  to  extol  his  majesty  as 
equal  in  learning,  piety,  and  other  virtues,  to  the 
greatest  characters  both  in  profane  and  sacred 
history. 

Abbot,  though  not  yet  formally  appointed,  had 
been  duly  selected  by  the  king  for  the  primacy, when 
(in  the  end  of  January,  1611)  death  deprived  him 


of  his  great  patron,  whom  he  now  no  longer  needed, 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar — "  a  chief  instrument  em- 
ployed for  the  overthrow  of  the  discipline  of  our 
kirk,"  says  the  zealous  Presbyterian  chronicler — 
who,  moreover,  does  not  scruple  to  set  down  his 
death,  just  before  he  bad  fini^ed  a  "  sumptuous 
and  glorious  palace"  he  was  erecting  at  Berwick, 
as  a  proof  that  "  the  curse  which  was  pronounced 
upon  the  rebuilders  of  Jericho  was  executed  up<m 
him."  Spotswood  characterises  him  as  "  a  man 
of  deep  wit,  few  words,  and  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice no  less  faithful  than  fortunate :"  "  the  most 
difficil  affairs,"  adds  the  archbishop,  '*  he  com- 
passed without  any  noise,  and  never  returned, 
when  he  was  employed,  without  the  work  per- 
formed that  he  was  sent  to  do."  His  death,  which 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Somerset,  and 
by  considerable  changes  in  the  civil  government, 
made  no  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish 
church,  the  management  of  which  was  now  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  the  new  powers 
conferred  upon  whom  by  the  assembly  at  Glasgow 
were  confirmed  in  still  more  ample  and  unquali- 
fied terms  by  a  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  October,  1612.  Even  the  old  popular  spirit  of 
hatred  to  prelacy  and  the  Anglican  forms  of 
worship  seems  to  have  at  this  time  been  nearly 
wearied  out.  Calderwood  admits,  that  when,  in 
the  spring  of  1614,  the  people  were  charged  by 
royal  proclamation  to  observe  Easter  Sunday  by 
all  communicating  at  their  parish  kirks,  "  the 
most  part  obeyed,  howbeit  there  were  acts  of  the 
general  assembly  standing  in  force  against  it." 
The  death  of  Gladstones,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, in  May,  1615,  opened  the  primacy  to 
Spotswood,  who  was  succeeded  as  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  by  Law,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  "  Here  it 
is  to  be  observed,"  exclaims  Calderwood,  writing 
while  both  these  prelates  were  still  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spotswood  and  Mr. 
James  Law,  both  sometime  ministers  within  the 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball 
men,  are  now  the  only  two  archbishops  in  Scot- 
land, and  have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at 
their  foot.  They  were  both  near  the  point  of  sus- 
pension in  the  purer  times  for  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath :  now  they  have  power  to  suspend, 
deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  confiine  any  minister  in 
Scotland.  Out  of  preposterous  pity  they  were 
spared  then ;  but  now  they  spare  not  the  best  and 
the  most  bluneless." 

In  August,  1616,  another  general  assembly  was 
called  together  at  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  further  alterations  which  were  still 
wanting  in  order  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church 
to  that  of  England.  "A  number  of  lords  and 
barons  sat  there,"  says  Calderwood,  "with  their 
silks  and  satins,  but  had  not  lawful  commission  to 
vote."  In  this  assembly,  among  many  other 
things,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  an  uniform  order  of 
liturgy,  or  divine  service,  be  set  down  to  be  read 
in  aU  die  kirks,  on  the  ordinary  days  of  prayer, 
and  every  Sabbath-day  before  sermon,  to  the  end 
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the  common  people  may  be  acquainted  therewith, 
and,  by  custom,  may  leam  to  serve  Giod  rightly ;" 
that  there  should  be  an  uniformity  of  church  dis- 
cipUue  throughout  all  the  kirks  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  a  book  of  canons  should 
be  made  and  printed,  "  drawn  forth  of  the  books 
of  the  former  assemblies,  and,  where  the  same  is 
defective,  that  it  be  supplied  by  canons  of  councils 
and  ecclesiastical  conventions  in  former  times ;" 
and  that  registers  of  baptisms  and  buritds  should 
be  kept  in  every  parish.    A  new  Confession  of 
Faith  was  also  drawn  up  and  published,  to  be 
universally  received  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
to  which  all  persona  hereafter  should  be  bound  to 
swear  and  set  their  hand.*    James  was  desirous 
that  certain  additional  ordinances  touching  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  private  administration 
of  the  sacraments  in  certain  cases,  the  observance 
of  holidays,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  should  be 
adopted ;    but  "  the  difficulty  of  admitting  these 
articles,"  Spotswood tells  us,  "being  represented 
in  an  humble  letter  to  his  majesty  by  U»e  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  reason  given  why 
the  same  could  not  be  inserted  with  the  canons,  as 
having  at  no  time  been  mentioned  to  the  church, 
nor  proposed  'in  any  of  their  meetings,  he  was 
pleased  to  forbear  pressing  of  the  same  for  that 
time,  thinking  at  his  coming  into  Scotland,  which 
he  intended  the  next  summer,  to  satisfy  such  as 
were   scrupidous,   and    to    obtain  the    church's 
consent" 

In  January  following,  accordingly,  James  wrote 
to  his  Scottish  council,  informing  them  of  his  in- 
tention to  visit  his  ancient  kingdom,  an  intention 
proceeding  out  "  of  a  longing  he  had  to  see  the 
place  of  his  breeding,  a  salmon-like  instinct,"  as 
he  characteristically  expressed  himself.  "  Among 
other  directions  sent  from  the  king,"  says  Spots- 
wood,  "  one  was  for  repairing  of  the  chapel  (the 
chapel-royal  in  Holyrood  House) ;  and  some 
English  carpenters  employed,  who  brought  with 
them  the  portraits  of  the  Apostles  to  be  set  in  the 
pews  or  stalls.  As  they  were  proceeding  in  their 
work,  a  foolish  and  idle  rumour  went,  that  the 
images  were  to  be  set  up  in  the  chapel  ;t  and,  as 
people  are  given  to  speak  the  worst,  it  was  current 
among  them,  that  the  organs  came  first,  now  the 
images,  and  ere  long  they  should  have  the  mass. 
The  Bishop  of  Ctalloway,  then  dean  of  the  chapel, 
moved  with  these  speeches,  did  pen  a  letter  to  the 
king,  entreating  his  majesty,  for  the  offence  that 
was  taken,  to  stay  the  affixing  of  these  portraits. 
To  this  letter  he  procured  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Bishops  of  Aber- 
deen and  Brechin,  and  divers  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  The  answer  returned  by  the  king 
was  full  of  anger,  objecting  ignorance  unto  them 
that  could  not  distinguish  betwixt  pictures  intended 
for  ornament  and  decoration,  and  images  erected 
for  worship  and  adoration  ;  and  resembling  them 

*  It  fa  (iTen  at  length  bj  CaUenrood,  Hiit.  pp.  668—673. 

t  C«M«rwocxf «  aocoant  it,  that  **  thsre  ware  alio  ciimd  the 
i<aima  vf  tb«  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Four  ETangelista,  oarioQ»ly 
«na|lit  tai  Unber,  to  be  glided  and  wi  up." 


to' the  constable  of  Castile,  who,  being  sent  to 
swear  the  peace  concluded  with  Spain,  when  he 
understood  the  business  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  chapel,  where  some  anthems  were  to  be  sung, 
desired  that,  whatsoever  was  sung,  Gk)d's  name 
might  not  be  used  in  it,  and,  that  being  forborne, 
he  was  contented  they  should  sing  what  they 
listed.  Just  so,  said  the  king,  you  can  endure 
lions,  dragons,  and  devils  to  be  figured  in  your 
churches,  but  will  not  allow  the  like  place  to  the 
patriarchs  and  apostles."  James,  however,  having 
thus  discharged  himself  of  his  ever  ready  and 
abounding  rhetoric,  then  consulted  his  equally 
unfailing  caution  and  timidity,  and  concluded  his 
epistle  by  giving  order  for  stopping  the  erecting 
of  the  portraits — covering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
concession  which  pusillanimity  or  prudence  had 
extorted  from  him  by  professing,  with  the  shallow 
and  transparent  trickery  he  was  accustomed  to 
call  kingcraft,  that  he  had  not  yielded  "for  ease  of 
their  hearts,  or  confirming  them  in  their  error,  but 
because  the  work  could  not  be  done  so  quickly 
in  that  kind  as  was  first  appointed." 

This  incident  was  prophetic  of  a  good  deal  that 
followed  in  the  course  of  James's  personal  dealing 
on  this  occasion,  first  with  the  parliament,  and 
then  with  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
clergy  of  his  native  country,  as  may  be  seen  by 
turning  to  the  summary  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
first  chapter.*  The  church  historians  have  pre- 
served some  curious  details  of  what  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  first  point  upon  which  his  majesty 
found  it  expedient  to  draw  back  in  the  end,  after 
the  usual  violence  and  precipitation  in  entering 
upon  it. 

The  principal  article  to  which  the  sanction  of 
the  parliament  was  demanded  was  drawn  up  ori- 
ginally in  the  following  terms : — "  That  whatso- 
ever conclusion  was  taken  by  his  majesty,  with 
advice  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  matters 
of  external  policy,  the  same  should  have  the  power 
and  strength  of  an  ecclesiastical  law."  This  was 
too  strong  even  for  the  bishops  themselves,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  becoming  parties  to 
so  abrupt  and  undisguised  an  extinction  of  what- 
ever the  church  courts  still  retained  of  even  the 
name  and  semblance  of  their  ancient  powers;  and 
at  the  intercession  of  their  lordships,  who  repre- 
sented, that  in  the  making  of  laws  in  the  Scottish 
church  the  advice  and  consent  of  presbyters  had  at 
all  times  been  requisite,  James  was  induced  to 
allow  the  article  to  be  altered  so  as  to  include  along 
with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  "  a  competent 
number  of  the  ministry ;"  and  in  this  form  it  was 
actually  passed.  Before  it  had  received  the  royal 
assent  the  clergy  subscribed  their  strong  protesta- 
tion against  it ;  but  Spotswood  asserts,  that  "  as 
it  falleth  out  in  things  unadvisedly  done,  and  in 
the  heat  of  humour,  the  principals  in  that  business, 
quickly  forethinking  that  which  they  had  done, 
came  the  next  morning  early  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  (Spotswood  himself),  intreating  him 


*  Sie  aot«i  p,  66. 
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to  stop  the  presenting  thereof,  which  they  showed 
he  might  easily  do  by  taking  the  same  from 
Mr.  Peter  Hewet,  in  whose  hand  it  was  given  to 
present."    Accoiding  to  Calderwood,  Hewet,  or 
Hewat,  was  the  writer  of  the  protestation.     We 
will  let  the  archbishop  tell  the  rest  of  the  story, 
which,  even  in  his  own  version,  is  not  particularly 
to  the  credit  of  his  grace.     "  This  man  (  Hewat),'* 
he  says,  "  being  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  lately  before  been  preferred  to  the 
abbacy  of  Crossragwell,  and,  having  thereby  a  place 
in  the  parliament-house,  was  held  the  most  fitting 
to  present  the  protestation,  which  he  willmgly 
undertook,  for  he  loved  ever  to  be  meddling,  and 
was  always  set  to  make  trouble.     The  parliament 
was  that  day  to  close,  and  the  archbishop,  knowing 
how  ill  the  king  would  take  their  doing,  went  the 
more  timely  to  the  palace,  where,  meeting  with  the 
abbot,  he  asked  him  concerning  the  protestation, 
desiring  to  see  it;  and,  having  perused  a  few  lines, 
began  to  rebuke  him  for  taking  in  hand  such  a 
business.     He,  making  some  excuse,  and  saying  it 
was  a  protestation  only,  which  could  not  o£fend, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  take  back  the  paper;  but  the 
archbishop  holding  it  fast,  the  protestation  was 
near  rent  betwixt  diem.    It  happened  one  of  the 
grooms,  called  John  Leviugston,  to  see  them  at 
strife,  for  they  had  met  in  the  private  gallery  near 
to  his  majesty's  chamber ;  who,  showing  the  king 
what  he  had  seen,  his  majesty  came  forth,  being 
as  yet  undressed,  and  askol  what  the  matter  was. 
The  archbishop  answered,  that  a  number  of  minis- 
ters, having'firamed  a  protestation  against  the  article 
of  his  majesty's  prerogative,  had  given  it  to  the 
man  that  he  had  made  abbot  to  present,  and  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  the  same ;  for  which  he 
(the  archbishop)  had  been  chiding  him,  it  being 
an  undutiful  part  in  him,  without  signifying  the 
matter  to  his  ordmary,  to  take  such  a  business  in 
hand.     The  man,  falling  upon  his  knees  and 
trembling,  said  that  he  supposed  the  protestation 
would  never  offend  his  majesty,  and  that  he  had 
promised  to  present  the  same  in  parliament,  but, 
now  that  it  appeared  to  him  otherwise,  he  would 
no  more  meddle  therewith."    The  fright,  how- 
ever, into  which  he  was  thrown  by  this  fight 
between  the  archbishop  and    the  abbot    shook 
James's  resolution;    he  immediately  went  and 
commanded  the  register,  or  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  pass  by  the  article  "  as  a  thing  no  way 
necessary,  the  prerogative  of  his  crown  bearing 
him  to  more  than  was  declared  by  it ;"  thus,  in 
his  customary  way,  veiling,  or  vainly  trying  to  veil, 
with  another  false  pretence,  the  real  motive  of  his 
conduct,  and  thinkmg  to  make  his  cowardice  pass 
for  magnanimity  by  means  of  a  few  big  words. 

It  should  appear  that  the  resolution  of  calling 
a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Andrew's  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  failure  in  the  pariia- 
ment  There  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  arch- 
bishop's castle,  along  with  the  bishops,  according 
to  Spotswood,  "  the  ministers  of  chief  accompt, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-six."    Having  narrated 


his  two  successive  attempts  to  effect  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  additional  canons ;  first,  by  desiring 
them  to  be  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  church, 
as  ordered  to  be  collected  by  the  Aberdeen  as- 
sembly; secondly,  by  his  proposal  in  the  late 
parliament  for  a  declaration  of  his  prerogative  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  when  "  certain 
of  your  uumbCT,"  said  he,   "  did    malicdously 
assemble  themselves,  and  form  a  protestation  to 
cross' my»just  desires;"  he  proceeded:  "But  I 
will  pass  that  among  many  other  wrongs  I  have 
received  at  your  hands :  the  errand  for  which  I 
have  now  called  you  is,  to  hear  what  your  scruples 
are  in  these  points,  and  the  reasons,  if  any  you  can 
have,  why  the  same  ought  not  to  be  admitted." 
With  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  lo^c  while  in  the 
very  act  of  using  the  most  open  and  outrageous 
violence,  he  further  told  them  that  he  meant  to  do 
nothing  against  reason ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  demands  being  just  and  religious,  they  must 
not  think  that  he  would  be  refused  or  resisted. 
"  For  your  approvii^  or  disapproving,"  said  he, 
"  deceive  not  yourselves ;  I  will  never  regard  it, 
unless  you  bring  me  a  reason  which  I  cannot 
answer."     That,  in  truth,  is  what  it  would  be 
hard  enough  to  do  in  behalf  of  anything  whatever, 
with  a  very  pertinacious    disputant — on  whidi 
account  it  is  fortunate  that  men's  decisions  and  the 
course  of  human  affairs  are  not  left  to  be  directed 
and  impelled  solely  by  logomachy  or  alimenta- 
tion :  with  King  James,  in  the  present  case,  the 
attempt  was  manifestly  not  to  be  thought  of.    The 
poor  ministers  therefore  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
besought  him  that,  in  Ueu  of  the  proposed  debate 
with  himself,  he  would  indulge  them  with  a  gmeral 
assembly,  "  wherein  these  articles,  being  proposed, 
might  be  with  a  common  consent  received."  "  The 
king,"  to  follow  Spotswood's  narrative,  "  asking 
what  assurance  he  might  have  of  their  consenting, 
they  answered,  that  they  found  no  reason  to  the 
contrary,  and  kn^w  the  assembly  would  yield  to 
any  reasonable  thing  demanded  by  his  majesty. 
But  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  said  the  king,  and  that 
the  articles  be  refused,  my  difficulty  shall  be 
greater ;  and  when  I  shall  use  my  aathoiity  in 
establishing  them,  they  shall  call  me  a  tyrant  and 
persecutor.     All  crying  that  none  could  be  so  mad 
as  to  speak  so,  yet  experience,  says  the  king,  tella 
me  it  may  be  so;  therefore,  unless  I  be  made 
sure,  I  will  not  give  way  to  an  assembly.    Mr. 
Patrick    Galloway  saying    that  the   Bishop    of 
St.  Andrew's  should  answer  for  them,  the  biaiiop 
refiised,  for  that  he  had  been  decdved  by  them, 
they  having,  against  their  promise  in  the  time  of 
parliament,   t^en  the   course  which  they  did." 
In  the  end,  however,  the  king  agreed  to  take  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway  himself  for  the 
proper  behaviour  of  the  ministers,  and  consented 
to  call  a  general  assembly,  which  accordingly  met 
at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  day  appointed,  the  25th  of 
November,  about  four  months  after  lus  majesty's 
return  to  England.     But  here  only  "  a  fashion 
was  made,"  as  Spotswood  phrases  it,  of  agreeing; 
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to  one  of  the  five  articles, — tihat  which  directed 
tlut  the  communion    in    certain    circumstances 
might  be  given  privately,  and  that  whenever  it 
w»  celebrated  the  minister,  contrary  to  the  pres- 
byterian  practice,  should  give  the  bread  and  wine 
out  of  his  own  hands  to  each  of  the  communicants. 
To  the  letter  of  the  two  archbishops,  announcing 
what  had  been  done,  James  returned  a  furious 
annrer : — "  We  will  have  you  to  know,"  said  his 
majesty,  "  that  we  are  come  to  that  age  as  we 
will  not  be  content  to  be  fed  with  broth,  as  one 
of  your  coat  was  wont  to  speak,  and  think  this 
^our  doing  a  disgrace  no  less  than  the  protestati(m 
Itself."  "  Since  your  Scottish  church,"  he  added,  in 
a  postscript,  "  hath  so  fer  contemned  my  clemency, 
they  shall  now  find  what  it  is  to  draw  the  anger 
(rf  a  king  upon  them."    Meanwhile  he  commanded 
both  their  graces  to  "  keep  Christmas-day  pre- 
cisely" themselves,  preaching  and  choosing  their 
texts  aceording  to  the  time ;  and  to  urge  as  many 
of  the  other  bishops  as  they  could  warn  in  time  to 
do  the  same.    In  another  epistle,  addressed  to  Spots- 
wood  alone,  he  inveighed  in  terms  of  the  bitterest 
contempt  against  the  scruples  of  die  assembly, 
and  what  he  called  flie  ridiculous  manner  in  which 
the  two  penurious  concessions  they  had  made  were 
hedged  and  conceived ;  and  he  concluded  by  intima- 
ting that — especially  since  the  point  of  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  not  been  yielded,  so  that 
either  he  and  the  English  church  must  be  held  to 
be  idolatrous  in  that  particular,  or  the  Scottish  clergy 
reputed  rebellious  knaves  in  refusing  what  was 
asked  of  them — it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  r^u- 
lations  that  had   been  passed  by  the  assembly 
should  be  altogether  suppressed,  and  that  no  effect 
whatever  should  follow  thereupon.     A  third  letter 
was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Scottish  council 
desiring  them  to  withhold  the  payment  of  their 
stipends  from  all  the  rebellious  ministers  until  they 
diouki  produce  evidence  of  their  conformity  under 
the  hands  of  their  bishops ;  and  this,  says  Spots- 
wood,  "  being  showed  to  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
bn^h  and  others  that  happened  to  repair  to  that 
city  for  aagmentation  of  stipends,  did  cast  them 
into  a  great  fear,  and,  repenting  their  wilfulness, 
as  they  had  reason,  they  became  requesters  to  the 
Arehlnshop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  preach,  as  he  was 
oomnumded,  on  Christmas-day  at  Edinburgh,  trust- 
ing   hia   majesty  should  be  mitigated    by    his 
obedience  and  intercession  for  the  rest."  James,  in 
fcct,  was  prevailed  upon  to  suspend  the  edict  pro- 
Uhiting  the  payment  of  the  refractory  clergymen, 
and  to  convoke  another  assembly  to  be  held  at  Perth 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1618.     "We  were  once 
fidly  resolved,'!  he  wrote  in  his  letter  sent  to  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  this  new  convocation,  "never 
m  our  time  to  have  called  any  more  assembUes 
here  for  ordering  things  concerning  the  policy  of 
die  church,  by  reason  of  the  disgrace  offered  unto 
us  in  that  late  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's,  wherein 
oar  just  and  godly  desires  were  not  only  n^lected, 
but  some  of  the  articles  concluded  in  that  scornful 
manner  as  we  wish  they  had  been  refused  with  the 


rest"  He  again'  told  the  assembled  clergy,  that, 
although  he  should  be  very  gtad  to  have  their  con- 
sent to  the  articles,  yet  they  must  not  think  that  he 
had  not  authority  sufScient  to  enjoin  such  things 
upon  the  church  in  spite  of  any  opposition  they 
might  make.  If  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
his  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  intimated,  had 
had  their  minds  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  op- 
position, he  was  sure  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  clergy/  "  What  and  how  many  abuses,"  said 
he,  "were  offered  us  by  divers  of  the  ministry 
there  before  our  happy  coming  to  the  crown  of 
England,  we  can  hardly  forget,  and  yet  like  not 
much  to  remember;  neither  think  we  that  any 
prince  living  should  have  kept  himself  from  falling 
in  utter  dislike  with  the  profession  itself,  consider- 
ing the  many  provocations  that  were  given  unto 
us."  After  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  the 
primate,  who  assumed  the  place  of  moderator  or 
president,  made  a  speech,  "  wherein  he  pro- 
tested," writes  Calderwood, "  that  he  craved  not 
these  novations,  and  thatHt  was  agamst  his  will  that 
they  were  proposed ;  yet  he  was  persuaded  that  his 
majesty  would  be  more  glad  of  tnc  consent  of  this 
assembly  to  these  five  articles  than  of  all  the  gold  of 
India.  But  in  case  of  their  refusal  he  assured  them 
that  the  whole  estate  and  order  of  our  kirk  would 
be  overthrown;  some  ministers  would  be  banished, 
other  some  deprived  of  their  stipend  and  office,  and 
all  would  be  brought  under  the  wrath  of  authority." 
The  assembly  sat  only  two  day^,  the  principal 
debates  being  carried  on  in  the  secret  committee 
for  preparing  the  business  to  be  brought  before 
the  house,  then  called  the  conference ;  and  on  the 
second  day,  Thursday  the  2'7th,  the  whole  of  the 
five  articles,  being  put  to  the  vote,  at  once  received 
the  suffrages  of  tdl  the  members,  except  one  noble- 
man, one  doctor,  and  forty-five  ministers.  All  the 
burgesses,  without  any  exception,  voted  in  their 
favour.  The  first  enjoined  that  persons  coming 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  should  receive  the  sacrament 
"  meekly  and  reverently  upon  their  knees ;"  the 
second,  that  the  communion  might  in  extreme  cases 
be  privately  administered,  "  three  or  four  of  good 
religion[and  conversation"  being  present  with  the 
sick  person  to  partake  of  it  along  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  presented  in  the  church;  the 
third,  that  baptism  might  in  cases  of  great  need  be 
in  like  manner  administered  in  private  houses; 
the  fourth,  that  children  when  they  arrived  at  the 
proper  age  should  be  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  or, 
as  it  was  expressed,  that  every  parish  minister 
having  catechized  all  the  children  in  his  parish  of 
eight  years  of  ^e,  and  seen  that  they  were  able  to 
make  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief,  and 
Ten  Ctmunandments,  and  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  small  catechism,  the  bishops  should  "  cause 
the  said  children  to  be  presented  before  them,  and 
bless  them  with  prayer  for  the  increase  of  their 
knowledge  and  the  continuance  of  God's  heavenly 
graces  with  every  one  of  them ;"  the  fifth,  that  on 
the  days  and  times  universally  set  apart  by  the 
church  the  birth,  passion,  resurrection,  and  as- 
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eension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sending  down  of 
die  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  commemorated  by  the 
perfonnance  of  divine  service,  and  that  on  the  said 
days  all  ministers  should  "  make  choice  of  several 
and  pertinent  texts  of  scripture,  and  ftame  their 
doctrine  and  exhortation  thereto,  and  rebuke  all 
superstitious  observalion  and  licentious  profanation 
thereof."     In  the  following  October  obedience  to 
these  new  ecclesiastical  constitutions  was  enjoined 
upon  all  the  king's  Scottish  subjects  bv  a  procla- 
mation from  the  privy  council,  in  which  it  was 
particularly  commanded  that  the  people  should 
"  abstain  from  all  kind  of  labour  and  handiwork" 
upon  the  five  newly- established  holidays ;  and  al- 
though the  acts  of  the  assembly  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  parliamentary  ratification,  the  authorities 
did  not  scruple  to  apply  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  enforcing  their  observance,  just  as  if  they  were 
already  become  in  the  strictest  sense  the  law  of  the 
land.     Several  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for 
the  violation  of  the  holidays ;  but  the  point  upon 
which  the  people  stood  out  most  obstinately  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  kneeling  at  the  Communion. 
To  gain  their  compliance   here  persuasion   and 
stratagem   were    employed,  as  well    as  harsher 
courses,  if  we  may  believe  the  Presbyterian  autho- 
rities.   The  following  is  Calderwood's  account  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  the  capital 
on  Easter  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  1619:  "To 
allure  many  to  come  to  the  kirk,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  oiTered  them  liberty  to  sit,  stand,  or 
kneel,  as  they  pleased,  and  dealt  with  some  in  par- 
ticular; but  few  were  moved  with  the  offer;  cold 
and  graceless  were  their  communions,  and  few  were 
the  communicants.    And  those  who  did  communi- 
cate either  kneeled  not,  or,  if  they  kneeled,  were  of 
the  poorer  sort,  who  lived  upon  the  contribution 
(the  money  collected  at  the  church-doors),  and 
kneeled  more  for  awe  than  for  devotion,  or  were 
members  of  the  secret  council  or  of  the  College  of 
Justice.  Some  were  deceived  with  the  offer  of  liberty 
made  by  the  ministers ;  for  when  they  came  the  mi- 
nisters used  all  the  means  they  could  to  cause  them 
to  kneel."    He  adds :  "  The  communion  was  cele- 
brated the  same  day  in  the  Abbey  Kirk,  the  West 
Kirk,  and  in  the  kirk  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  of  Leith,  after  the  old  form,  whereunto  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers.   In  some  kirks  of  the  country,  where  the 
minister  conformed,  the  people  went  forth  and  left 
the  minister  alone.    Some,  when  they  could  not 
get  the  sacrament  sitting,  departed,  and  besought 
God  to  be  judge  betwixt  them  and  the  minister." 
Many  ministers  were  punished,  some  by  suspen- 
sion, some  by  deprivation,  some  by  being  put  into 
ward,  for  nonconformity  with  the  five  articles  in 
various    ways,    or   for    preaching    or    speaking 
against  them;  and  some  proceedings  were  even 
taken,  in  April,  1620,  to  order  certain  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  into  confinement,  without  any  regular 
trial,  "  for  assisting  refractory  ministers  in  all  their 
disobedience,  and  countenancing  them  in  all  their 


public  doings."    An  anxious  inquisition  was  re- 
peatedly made  for  all  books  and  pamphlets  written 
against  the  authority  of  the  Perth  assembly — espe- 
cially for  one  by  David  Calderwood  (the  author  of 
•  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
so  largely  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages),  who 
after  hiding  himself  for  some  time,  fled,  in  August, 
1619,  beyond  seas,  "with  his  purse  well  filled  by 
the  wives  of  Edinburgh,"  as  he  has  himself  told  us 
the  other  party  asserted  at  the  time.     But  after 
these  methods  had  been  tried,  with  little  effect,  for 
three  or  four  years,  the  government  at  last  de- 
termined to  have  the  five  articles  of  Perth  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature,  and  a  parliament  was 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  principally  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  July,  1621.    When  it  was  about  to  meet, 
a  number  of  zealous  ministers  (there  seems  to  have 
been  about  thirty  of  them)  hastened  to  that  city 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prepared 
a  supplication  or  petition  against  the  articles;  but 
the  day  before  the  parliament  opened  they  were 
by  an  order  of  council  charged  to  be  gone  widiin 
twenty-four  hours,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion ; 
and  to  this  command  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
yield  obedience,  only  first  drawing  up  and  leaving 
behind  them  certain  voluminous  reasons  and  pro- 
testations, which,  according  to  Calderwood,  "made 
such  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  many,  that  few 
would  have  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the  five 
articles,  if  they  had  not  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  (the  king's  commissioner), 
the  secretary,  and  others  that  were  set  on  work  by 
them."    The  confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Perth 
assembly  was  carried  in  the  committee  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  with  the  opposition  only  of 
four  members,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Preston,  commissioner  or 
representative  for  the  shire  of  East  Lothian,  a 
relation  of  the  marquess.    The  subject,  however, 
was  not  brought  forward  in  the  House  till  the  last 
day  of  the  sitting,  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August. 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Edinburgh,  which 
"was  taken,"  says  Calderwood,  "  for  a  forewarning 
to  the  estates  to  take  care  what  they  did."    Nor 
was  this  all ; — "  many  of  the  people,"  the  historian 
adds,  "  being  convened  in  the  outward  court  of  tiie 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  observed  that  when  the 
lords  were  mounted  on  their  horses,  a  swan  did  flee 
over  their  heads,  from  the  north  towards  the  south, 
flaffing  with  her  wings,  and  muttering  her  natural 
song :  the  people,  shaking  their  heads,  whispered 
among  themselves  that  they  feared  a  bad  conclu- 
sion of  that  parliament.*'     Spotswood  affirms  that 
the  marquess  "did  carry  himself  and  the  matters 
committed  to  his  trust  with  such  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight as  within  a  few  days  he  brought  them  all  to 
the  end  which  he  wished  without  any  open  contra- 
diction."   But  from  the  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Presbyterian  chronicler  it  appears  that  the  act 
of  ratification  was  not  obtained  without  very  con- 
siderable opposition  and  difficulty.    Great  efforts 
were  made  to  gain  over  Sir  John  Hamilton ;  bat 
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nothing  would  induce  him  either  to  change  his  vote 
or  even  to  absent  himself.  Even  of  those  who  did 
not  take  the  same  bold  part  of  directly  opposing 
the  measure,  several  are  represented  as  having 
assented  to  it  with  visible  reluctance.  "The  halt 
of  the  tovn  of  Edinburgh,"  says  the  account, 
"  was  not  gathered  to  attend  upon  the  lords  and 
other  estates  when  they  came  riding  up  the  street. 
When  they  were  in  the  Parliament  House,  the 
noblemen,  according  to  the  custom,  went  into  the 
inner  house,  and  came  forth  to  the  outer  house, 
by  degrees,  to  their  place.  But  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Buchau,  and  the  Viscount  of  Lauder- 
dale staid  in  the  inner  house  till  the  kirk's  part 
was  called,  and  God's  worship  through  her  sides 
had  received  a  deadly  wound;  and  then  came 
forth  to  their  own  places,  to  play  their  parts  in 
civil  matters."  Unusual  precautions  are  also 
asserted  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  Scarcely  any  debate  was 
allowed,  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  assembly, 
only  one  rote  was  taken  upon  all  the  articles.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Calderwood,  the  vote  even  in  this 
form  was  not  fairly  taken :  the  members,  he  says, 
"were  directed  to  express  their  voices  by  these 
words.  Agree,  Disagree.  It  came  to  pass  that 
the  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  syllable  A 
did  eat  up  die  first  syllable  Dis,  specially  by  those 
who  spoke  with  a  low  voice,  being  threatened  and 
menaced  with  the  menacing  eyes  and  looks  of  the 
secretar;  and  so  the  negative  was  noted  for  the 
affirmati^,  Agree  for  Disagree  ....  When  the 
chancellor  desired  some,  that  for  fear  uttered  not 
their  voice  distinctly,  to  speak  out  freely,  the 
secretar  said,  Nay,  my  lord,  let  them  {done; 
those  that  will  not  speak  out  let  the  clerk  mark 
them  as  consenters ;  and  so  were  some  of  them 
marked  indeed."  The  innovation  of  voting  by 
proxy,  which  had  been  introduced  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  last  parliament,  is  also  objected  to  as  one  of 
the  "  uncouth,"  or  strange,  practices  to  which  re- 
course was  had  on  this  occasion.  The  result 
appears  from  Calderwood's  lists  to  have  been,  that 
all  the  bishops  who  were  present,  being  eleven  in 
nnmber,  voted  for  the  measure;  that  of  the  no- 
bility and  officers  of  state,  thirty-five  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  fifteen  in  the  negative ;  of  the 
commissioners  for  shires,  fifteen  in  Uie  affirmative, 
and  nineteen  in  the  negative;  and  of  the  com- 
missioners for  burghs,  twenty  in  the  affirmative, 
and  twenty-five  in  the  negative.  This  would  give 
in  all  eighty-one  votes  in  favour  of  the  ratification, 
and  fifty-nine  against  it.* 

The  anger  of  the  Almighty,  however,  was  uni- 
vosally  believed  by  the  Presbyterians  to  have  been 
visibly  and  audibly  manifested  on  occasion  of  this 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the  "true  kirk." 
"When  all  the  acts  were  now  concluded,"  writes 
their  fervent  historian,  "  and  the  ringleaders  were 
insulting  over  the  defenders  of  ancient  orders,  and 

*  A  brthet  Tat,  homrer.  Is  addail  of  peeri  and  commUsionera,  who, 
•■J*  dH  hUloriaa,  "  mm  either  abieat,  or,  U  pteaent,  what  wet* 
Aik  tgUa  I  am  oaetitaia.' 


wishing  every  one  to  have  wings  to  flee  to  court 
with  the  report,  the  grand  commissioner,  rising 
from  the  throne  to  ratify  the  acts  by  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  at  that  same  very  moment  was  sent  from 
the  heavens,  in  at  the  windows  of  the  house,  which 
was  dark  before  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the 
day,  an  extraordinary  great  lightning;  after  the 
first  a  second,  and  a&ei  the  second  a  third  more 
fearfiil.  Immediately  after  the  lightnings  followed 
an  extraordinary  great  darkness,  which  astonished 
all  that  were  in  the  house.  The  lightnings  were 
seconded  with  three  loud  claps  of  thunder.  Many 
within  the  Parliament  House  thought  them  to  be 
shots  of  cannons  out  of  the  Castle.  It  appeared 
to  all  that  dwelt  within  the  compass  often  or  twelve 
miles,  that  the  clouds  stood  nght  above  the  town, 
and  overshadowed  that  part  only.  The  beacon 
standing  in  the  entry  of  Leith  haven  was  beaten 
down  with  one  of  the  blasts  of  thunder.  After  the 
lightning,  darkness,  and  thunder  followed  a  shower 
of  hailstones  extraordinary  great,  and  last  of  all 
rain  in  such  abundance  that  it  made  gutters  run 
like  little  brooks.  The  Lords  were  imprisoned 
about  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Servants 
rode  home  with  foot-mantles,  and  their  masters 
withdrew  themselves,  some  to  their  coach,  some  to 
their  foot.  So  the  five  articles  were  not  honoured 
with  the  carrying  of  the  honours,  or  riding  of  the 
Estates  in  ranks.  In  the  mean  time  the  Castle 
thundered  with  their  fiery  caimons,  according  to 
the  custom  used  at  other  parliaments.  This  Sa- 
turday, the  4th  of  August,  was  called  by  the 
people  Black  Saturday.  It  began  with  fire  from 
earth  in  the  morning,  and  ended  with  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  evening.  When  the  fear  was  over, 
then  durst  atheists  scoff  and  say,  that,  as  the  Law 
was  given  with  fire  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  did  these 
fires  confirm  their  laws."* 

The  news  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tion put  King  James  in  great  spirits;  but  the 
bishops  and  the  government  in  Scotland  probably 
did  not  share  in  his  majesty's  confident  self-con- 
gratulations that  aU  his  troubles  with  the  kirk  were 
now  at  an  end.  In  an  epistle  addressed  to  them 
on  the  12th  of  August,  we  find  him  rating  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Aiidrew's  and  his  brethren  in 
round  terms  for  the  little  joy  they  had  testified  at 
what  had  been  done.  "  Solomon  saith,"  he  be- 
gins, "  that  every  thing  hath  a  time ;  and  therefore 
certainly  the  last  letter  which  we  received  from 
you  was  written  in  an  unseasonable  time,  being 
fraughted  with  nothing  but  grieves  and  expressions 

*  Amoai  such  atheitta  the  watUiy  PreabyteriMi  hisiorian  would, 
probably,  have  reckoned  his  apiacopal  rival,  whose  notice  of  the 
storm  is  as  follows; — "At  the  dosing  of  the  pailiament,  which  was 
the  4th  of  Augast,  auch  abundance  of  rain,  with  such  thanderings 
and  lightnings,  did  lall,  as  the  noblemen  and  others  or  the  estates 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  horses  and  betake  them  to  their  coaches, 
which  the  ftu^lious  sort  did  interpret  to  be  a  visible  sign  of  Ood'i 

rislon  of  their 

1  ttoax  heaven, 

at  the  giving 

Calderwood  records. 


anger  for  ratifying  the  acts  of  Perth :  others  in  derision  of  their 
folly,  said,  that  it  was  to  be  taken  for  an  approbation  (torn  heaven, 
likening  the  same  to  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  at  the  giving 


Spotsaood,  BJtL  p.  513. 

:,  when  the  acts  of  the  late  par- 


of  the  law  to  Moses."  . 

that  on  Monday,  the  20tn  of  August, 

liament  were,  according  to  ctiatom,  proclaimed  at  the  Market-crusa 

of  Edinburgh,  "  the  lampest,  rain,  thunder,  and  fire-llaaghs  were 

renewed,  and  continnad  all  On  time  «(  tbe  reading  of  the  acti  at 

the  CroH."-£M.  p.  SM. 
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of  aflFection,  like  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  in  the 
Tery  instant  when  both  we  and  ye  had  "won  so  great 
and  honourable  a  victory  against  the  enemies  of  all 
religion  and  good  government;  considering  also 
the  very  time,  which  was  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
August."  "  The  greatest  matter,"  he  goes  on, 
"  the  Puritans  had  to  object  against  the  church 
government  was,  that  your  proceedings  were  war- 
ranted by  no  law,  which  now  by  this  last  parlia- 
ment is  cutted  short.  So  that  hereafter  that  rebel- 
lious, disobedient,  and  seditious  crew  must  either 
obey,  or  resist  both  God,  their  natural  king,  and 
the  law  of  the  country."  It  remained  only  there- 
fore for  them,  the  bishops,  to  take  good  heart,  and 
to  lose  no  more  time  in  reducing  the  country  to  a 
.settled  obedience  to  God  and  to  him,  the  king. 
"  The  sword,"  continued  James,  "  is  now  put  in 
your  hands :  go  on,  therefore,  to  use  it,  and  let  it 
rust  no  longer,  till  ye  have  perfected  the  service 
trusted  to  you ;  or,  otherwise,  we  must  use  it  both 
against  you  and  them.  If  any,  or  all  of  you  be 
fainthearted,  we  are  able  enough,  thanks  to  God, 
to  put  others  in  your  places,  who  both  can  and  will 
mdce  this  possible."  They  had  two  sorts  of  ene- 
mies, he  tells  them,  to  deal  with,  Papists  and  Pu- 
ritans :  as  papistry  was  a  disease  of  the  mind,  so  was 
Puritanism  in  the  brain ;  and  the  only  remedy  and 
antidote  agahist  both  was  a  grave,  settled,  uniform, 
and  well-ordered  church,  obedient  to  God  and  their 
king.  "  We  wish  you  now,"  proceeds  his  ma- 
jesty, "  to  go  forward  in  the  action  with  all  speed 
and  not  to  shew  yourselves  counterfeited  now 
when  ye  had  never  so  little  reason.  We  expect 
to  hear  hereafter  from  time  to  time  what  ye  have 
acted,  and  of  your  good  success,  and  not  to  be 
troubled  any  more  vrith  questions  and  conceits." 
And  he  ends  by  wishing  them  stout  hearts  and 
happy  success,  while  he  bids  them  farewell.*  But 
great  difficulty  was  still  found  in  inducing  public 
functionaries,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  in  general, 
to  conform  to  the  innovations.  At  first  the  milder 
methods  of  admonitions  and  threats  seem  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission  j 
but  this  course  being  found  to  be  of  little  avail, 
suspensions,  deprivations,  fines,  banishments,  im- 
prisonments, and  consignments  to  wards,  were 
again  resorted  to.  Many  details  of  these  latter 
proceedings,  from  1622  to  1625,  are  preserved  by 
Calderwood. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  these  severities  was 
the  sudden  growth  of  a  practice  which  had  hither- 
to been  scarcely  known  in  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle respecting  religion  in  Scotland,  but  which 
from  this  time  came  to  be  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able features, — the  meeting  of  the  people  in  secret 
assemblies,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  their  fa- 
vourite mode  of  worship,  and  the  ministrations  of 
their  favourite  ministers,  both  now  every  where 
expelled '  from  the  regular  churches  of  the  land. 

*  "  ThU  letter,**  uyt  Ualdervood,  "  m  many  other  of  that  kiad. 
Do  donbt  WAS  procured  bjr  ihe  biihopa  themwlvea,  ir  not  also  da- 
viaed  and  peaoed  by  them  and  seat  up  by  court  to  Iw  aubacribed.*' 
The  characieristic  atyle  aod  apirit  of  the  letter  aulBcieatly  nfute 
tUa  notion. 


In  1624  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  de- 
nouncing and  prohibiting  such  medings,  the  nar- 
rative part  of  which  thus  describes  their  nature : — 
"We  have  of  late  known,"  says  his  majesty,  "to 
our  unspeakable  grief,  that  a  number  of  our  sub- 
jects— some  of  them  misled  by  the  turbulent 
persuasions  of  restless  ministers,  either  deprived 
fit)m  their  functions,  or  confined  for  just  causes, 
or  such  as  leave  the  due  conduct  of  their  own 
flock  to  debauch  and  seduce  their  neighbours; 
many  affectmg  hypocritically  the  gloiy  of  purity 
and  zeal  above  others ;  and  some  corrupted  by  the 
bad  example  of  the  former ; — ^have  casten  off  the 
reverent  respect  and  obedience  that  they  owe  to 
our  authority  royal  and  to  their  pastors,  con- 
temned and  impugned  their  doctrine,  disobeyed 
and  controlled  their  ordinary  discipline,  abstained 
to  hear  the  word  preached  and  to  participate  of 
the  sacraments  ministered  by  them  in  their  own 
parish,  and  have  disorderly  strayed  to  other  con- 
gregations, and,  in  the  end,  numbers  of  them  have 
assembled  themselves  in  private  houses,  in  Edin- 
burgh and  other  places,  to  hear  from  intruding 
ministers  preachings,  exhortations,  prayers,  and 
all  sort  of  exercises  fitting  their  unruly  fantasies, 
many  times  at  the  very  ordinary  hours  when  thdr 
own  pastors  were,  according  to  their  lawful  call- 
ings, preaching  in  their  parish  kirks."  These 
seditious  conventicles,  it  is  added,  had  assumed  to 
themselves  the  name  of  congregations,  and  done 
their  utmost  to  impress  the  people  wi^  a  per- 
suasion that  the  king  and  government  were  perse- 
cutors of  the  sincere  professors  of  the  true  rel%i«i, 
and  had  corrupted  the  government  of  the  church. 
Calderwood,  whose  old  Presbyterianism  withheld 
him  from  altogether  approving  of  these  irregular 
meetings,  would  have  us  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  facts.  "  A  num- 
ber of  good  Christians,"  he  says,  "  convened 
sometimes,  when  they  had  occasion  of  a  sound 
and  zealous  minister  to  stir  them  up  in  these 
times  of  defection,  and  recommended  to  God  the 
desolate  estate  of  this  poor  kirk;  for  the  pulpits  of 
Edinburgh  sounded  all  the  contrary  way.  But 
that  they  abstained  from  hearing  the  word 
preached,  that  they  had  private  meetings  many 
times  at  the  ordinary  hours  when  their  own  pas- 
tors were  preaching  in  their  parish  kirks,  or  that 
they  assumed  to  their  conventions  thename  of 
congregation,  are  mere  forgeries." 

One  thing  still  remained  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  uniformity  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
churches;  the  imposition  upon  the  latter  of  a 
Liturgy  and  form  of  Common  Prayer.     An  order 
for  drawing  up  such  a  form  had  been  issued,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  the  Aberdeen  assembly  of 
1616 ;  but  'it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was 
actually  done  in  consequence.   Calderwood  relates 
that,  in  January,  1623,  Mr.  Robert  Howie,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  and. 
two  of  his  brother  professors,  were  directed  by  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Young,  Dean  of  Winchester,  writleii 
by  command  of  the  king,  to  use  the  fkiglish 
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Liturgy  at  the  prayers  at  which  all  the  students  in 
their  college  were  wont  to  he  present  every  morning 
tnd  eTening;  "which,"  it  is  added,  "was  pre- 
sently put  in  execution,  notwithstanding  they 
wanted  the  warrant  of  any  general  assembly,  or 
of  any  continued  practice  of  the  form,  in  times  by 
past  since  the  Reforra»tion."  It  appears  also  that, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Archbishop 
Spotswodd  sent  up  a  memorial  to  court,  recom- 
mending that  a  form  of  public  worship  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  &c.,  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  church,  should  be  drawn  up  for  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  submitted  for  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
which  convocation  we  may  suppose  care  would  have 
been  taken  so  to  model  as  to  ensure  the  adoption  by 
it  of  whatever  was  desired  by  the  court.  But  the 
Continued  troubles  arising  out  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  articles  of  Perth  are  understood  to  have  filled 
the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  the  government  for 
the  present,  so  that  this  other  project  was  reserved 
to  become  the  occasion  of  a  new  and  much  greater 
ttorm  in  the  next  reign. 

One  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  the 
long  religious  contest  that  agitated  Scotland  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Reformation, 
is  the  absence  of  any  controversy  about  purely 
tlieological  dogmas  between  the  two  great  parties 
that  were  so  fiercely  opposed  upon  the  questions  of 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
the  forms  of  public  worship.  Down  even  to  the 
present  day,  indeed,  doctrinal  dissent  has  made  little 
pn^reas  in  that  country;  the  only  considerable 
bodies  of  seceders  from  the  establish^  church  there 
iJl  Mntinue  to  adhere  to  its  standards  of  faith.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  turbulent  times  we  have  been 
nviewing,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
ksd  were  equally  Calvinists.  The  new  confession 
of  fidth  enaoed  by  the  Aberdeen  assembly  of  1616, 
tmder  U>e  domination  of  the  bishops,  was  as 
rigidly  conformable  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
great  Genevese  reformer  as  that  of  1560,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Knox  himself;  or  as  that  afterwards 
compiled  and  published  by  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  which  still  remains  the  authorized 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
church.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, although  expressed  in  the  same  words, 
and  accordant  in  the  mere  letter  with  that  of  the 
Presbyteriui  and  Puritanical  party,  was  in  spirit 
«od  temper  really  another  faidi.  Great  strictness 
of  life,  a  carriage  and  disposition  largely  partaking 
of  asceticism  and  gloom,  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  de- 
votion, with  all  the  other  natural  concomitants,  good 
and  bad,  of  a  hot  and  devouring  zeal, — its  honesty, 
its  eamestnesa,  its  restlessness, its  inquisitiveness,  its 
rashness,  its  arrogance,  its  egotism,  its  intolerance, 
its  want  of  charity, — these  were  the  products  of  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  justification  by  faith  alone 
asheld  by  the  greatbody  of  the  Presbyterians.  In  the 
generality  of  the  Episcopalians  the  same  profession 
of  bditf  wu  aswcisted  with  features  of  character 
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directly  the  reverse :  they  were  neither  morose  nor 
precise,  but  took  reUgion  easy,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  feel  as  if  the  danger  was  rather  lest  there 
should  be  too  much  of  it  in  the  world  than  too 
little.  In  their  notion,  too,  it  was  only  in  part  a 
spiritual  and  moral  law ;  it  was  in  great  part  a 
mere  affair  of  form  and  fashion ;  if  the  one  half  of 
it  had  come  down  from  heaven,  the  other  was  but 
the  manufacture  of  expediency  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates. The  violent  antagonism  into  which  they 
Were  thrown  tended,  of  course,  to  augment  the 
natural  divergence  of  the  two  parties ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  extreme  scrupulosity  of  the 
Presbyterians  provoked  a  greater  freedom  and 
laxity  of  manners  among  tiieir  opponents  than 
might  otherwise  have  prevailed.  Some  even  of 
the  Scottish  bishops  themselves,  of  this  period,  are 
not  favourably  reported  of  by  history  in  the  article 
of  professional  decorum.  Wiuiout  heeding  the  scan- 
dalous imputations  and  anecdotes  which  abound  in 
the  pages  of  Calderwood,  and  other  furious  Presby- 
terian authorities,  we  have  the  testimony  of  such  a 
writer  as  Burnet,  for  example,  who  in  one  place 
says  of  them,  generally,  that  they  did  their  part 
very  ill — that  most  of  them  were  haughty,  neg- 
lected their  functions,  were  often  at  court,  and 
lost  all  esteem  with  the  people  ;*  and  in  another 
characterises  Spotswood,  the  primate,  as  "  a  prudent 
and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in  his 
course  of  life ;  for  he  was  a  frequent  player  at 
cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  in  taverns ;  besides 
that  aU  his  livings  were  constantly  offered  to  sale 
by  his  8ervant8."t  It  is  probable,  also,  that, 
although  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  modify 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Scottish  chwxh,  any 
more  than  of  the  English,  which  were  almost 
equally  Calvinistic,  yet  a  disposition  to  recede  from 
the  puritanical  party  in  theological  creed,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else,  had  spread  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  adherents  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land before  the  death  of  James.  The  proclamation 
issued  in  1624  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles 
reminded  the  lieges  that  m  their  own  age  and  in 
that  of  their  fathers  "  such  pernicious  seeds  of  sepa- 
ration, and  singularity  of  blind  and  feigned  zeal," 
had  "  brought  forth  damned  sects  of  Anabaptists, 
Families  of  Love,  Brownists,  Arminians,  Illu- 
minates, and  many  such  pests,  enemies  to  religion, 
authority,  and  peace."  Upon  this  passage  Calder- 
wood has  the  following  remark :  "  As  for  the  fear 
of  damnable  sects  of  Arminians,  Anabaptists,  &C., 
we  had  an  evident  proof  that  day  that  the  govern- 
ment of  prelates  is  a  shelter  for  damnable  sects ; 
for  Arminian  preachers  possessed  the  most  emi- 
nent places,  and  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  also 
countenanced,  because  they  maintained  in  public 
doctrine  the  power  which  our  prelates  had  usurped." 
As  long,  however,  as  James  lived  a  bar  was  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  perfectly  open  profession  of  anti- 
Calvinistic  opinions  by  the  clergy,  either  in  Scot- 
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laud  OT  in  England,  or  at  least  of  any  alteration  of 
the  established  standards  of  belief  and  doctrine,  by 
the  character  and  position  of  that  prince,  who, 
coveting  no  other  sort  of  renown  so  much  as  that 
of  a  great  theologian,  and  laying  claim,  moreover, 
almost  to  the  authority  of  a  Protestant  pope  in 
virtue  of  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  and 
supreme  earthly  head  of  the  churches  within  his 
dominions,  would  have  felt  himself  to  be  insulted 
in  the  most  tender  point  by  any  proposal  of  remo- 
delling his  own  and  the  national  creed.  His 
orthodoxy  James  regarded  as  the  highest  test  and 
token  of  his  learning :  it  was  with  him  the  point 
of  honour,  upon  which  he  stood  as  punctiliously  as 
ever  woman  did  upon  her  chastity,  or  knight  of 
old  romance  upon  his  courage.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  how  his  zeal  took  fire  and 
flamed  up  on  occasion  of  the  Arminian  Vorstius 
being  appointed  in  1611,  by  the  states  of  Holland, 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Leyden;  and 
how  the  following  year  a  much  more  frightful 
outblaze  of  it  actually  consumed  at  the  stake  here 
in  England  the  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  Socinians 
or  Arians.*  When  in  1618,  also,  the  Calvinistic 
party  in  Holland  succeeded  in  assembling  the 
great  Protestant  council  or  synod  of  Dort  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Arminians  and  their  tenets, 
James  sent  four  English  and  one  Scotch  divine  to 
represent  the  British  churches,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  assertion  of  the  famous  Five  Points,  as  they  were 
called,  of  absolute  predestination,  the  limitation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  elect  only, 
the  necessity  of  justifying  grace,  the  bondage  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
After  this,  the  Calvinistic  sense  even  of  the  more 
doubtful  parts  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  could  not, 
with  any  decency,  be  openly  called  in  question 
either  by  James  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  bishops, 
80  long  as  he  occupied  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  this  persistency  in  the  doctrinal  formulae 
of  Calvinism,  various  motives  operated  strongly  to 
separate  James  from  the  more  zealous  professors 
of  that  creed  in  everything  except  what  we  may 
call  their  mere  verbal  theology.  If  the  notions  of 
Calvin  as  to  the  mysteries  and  metaphysics  of 
Christianity  were  to  his  taste,  the  system  of  the 
Genevan  reformer,  both  in  its  political  and  in  its 
moral  spirit,  was  his  abhorrence.  He  hated  its 
moroseness  and  asceticism,  as  well  as  its  demo- 
cratic and  republican  tendencies.  The  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  in  England, 
the  two  parties  with  whom  he  was  at  strife  during 
his  whole  reign,  were  to  a  man  Calvinista.  The 
most  ardent  friends  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  were  many  of  them  well  known 
to  be  secretly  disposed  towartls  Arminianism,  how- 
ever they  might  find  it  necessary  for  the  present 
to  cloak  their  real  sentiments.  In  truth,  the  hos- 
tility into  which  the  two  parties  were  thrown  by 
their  differences  as  to  other  matters  naturally 
tended  to  divide  them  also  in  their  purely  specu- 
lative theology,  and,  since  the  Purttans  were  all 

*  See  ante,  pp.  tj,  48. 


Calvinists,  to  make  the  generality  of  churchmen 
Arminians.  Such,  accordingly,  was  fast  coming 
to  be  the  case  towards  the  close  of  the  present 
reign.  And  James  himself  went  as  £ir  as  he  con- 
sistently  could  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  established  church 
were  beginning  to  lead  the  way.  He  did  sot 
abjure  Ins  old  Calvinistic  articles  of  faith,  but 
everything  else  of  Calvinism  he  threw  off  and 
opposed  by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  few 
months  before  the  aasemblingof  the  synod  of  Dort^ 
he  had  published  his  Book  of  Sp<Ml»;*  or  '  De- 
claration to  encourage  Recreations  and  Sports  on 
the  Lord's  Day,'  the  object,  according  to  a  zealous 
episcopalian  hutorian,  being  to  counteract  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  Puritans,  who,  by  raising  the 
sabbath,  had  taken  occasion  to  depress  the  festivals, 
and  had  introduced  by  little  and  little  a  general 
neglect  of  the  weekly  fasts,  the  holy  time  of  Lent, 
and  the  embering  days.  "But  this  waa  not  all 
the  mischief  that  ensued,"  adds  this  contemporary 
authority ;  "  for  several  preachers  and  justices  aC 
the  peace  took  occasion  from  hence  to  forbid  all 
lawful  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  by  means  whereof 
the  priests  and  Jesuits  persuaded  the  people  in  the 
northern  counties  that  the  reformed  religion  was 
incompatible  with  that  Christian  liber^  which 
God  and  nature  had  indulged  to  the  sons  of  mea  ; 
so  that,  to  preserve  the  people  from  popery,  his 
majesty  was  brought  under  a  necessity  to  publish 
the  Book  of  SpcHrts."t  If  his  majesty  had  made 
public  proclamation  of  his  disbelief  in  Christianity 
altogether,  he  could  scarcely  have  more  outraged 
the  feelings  of  the  puritanical  party  than  by  this 
declaration,  in  which  it  was  announced  to  be  hia 
pleasiue,  "  for  his  good  people's  recreation,"  "  that 
after  the  end  of  divine  service  they  should  not  be 
disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or 
women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any 
such  harmless  recreations;  nor  having  of  May- 
poles, Whitsun-ales,  or  morrice-dances,  or  setting 
up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used, 
so  as  the  same  may  be  done  in  due  and  convenient 
time,  without  impediment  or  let  of  divine  sffvice  ; 
and  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry  rashes 
to  the  church  for  the  decoring  of  it,  ac(;ording  to 
their  old  customs."  This  mediod  of  driving  away 
popery  no  doubt  seemed  to  many  very  like  the 
bringing  back  of  some  of  its  worst  enormities.  In 
fact,  the  anti-puritanism  of  James  and  his  firiends 
swung  them  round  again  towards  the  old  relig^Qn  in 
other  respects  as  well  as  in  this  i  and  hence*  d^^ing 
this  and  the  next  reign,  Arminian  sentiraeaact  in 
theology  came  to  be  generally  held  as  implying 
inclinations  both  towards  popery  in  the  cfauruk  and 
absolute  government  in  the  state,  although  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  for  supposing  that  such  ten- 
doioies  have  naturally  any  closer  connexion  with 
one  side  of  the  controversy  about  predestination 
and  grace  than  with  the  other.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  professed  Calvinism,  James,    in  his 
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latter  yean,  fennd  himsdf  driven  by  the  force  of 
political  conBiderations  into  what  might  almost  be 
called  the  direct  discountenancing  and  discourage- 
ment of  diat  mode  of  faith,  and  the  patronage  of 
it*  opposite.  Abbot,  the  Calvinigtic  archbishop  of 
CSanterbury,  ceased  to  have  any  influence  at  court, 
and  was  eventually  disgraced  and  suspended; 
'while  Land,  Neile,  Harsnet,  Buckeridge,  and 
others,  his  enemies  or  rivals,  theological,  political, 
and  personal,  were  promoted  to  the  richest  bishop- 
rics and  other  chief  dignities  in  the  church.  In 
August,  1622,  certain  royal  injunctions -were  issued 
to  the  clergy,  having  for  their  evident  and  all  but 
avowed  purpose  the  silencing  of  all  such  ministers 
as  were  most  zealnns  in  the  inculcation  of  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines.  Not  only  was  preaching,  the  great 
weapon  of  the  Puritanical  and  Calvinistic  party, 
restrained  and  hampered  by  the  order  that  no 
preacher,  under  the  rank  of  a  bishop  or  a  dean, 
should  in  his  sermons  fall  into  any  commonplace 
of  divinity  not  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  or  the  Homilies,  but  it  was  moreover  ex- 
pressly cranmanded  that  no  mere  parish  minister 
should  presume  to  discourse  to  any  popular  audi- 
tatj  on  the  deep  points  of  predestination,  election, 
reprobation,  the  universality,  e£Scacy,  resistibility, 
or  irresistibility  of  God's  grace — ^in  other  words, 
upon  any  one  of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvin- 
ism. All  persons  offending  against  this  regulation, 
or  against  another,  which  prohibited  any  preacher 
of  any  degree  whatsoever  from  henceforth  pre- 
suming in  any  auditory  to  declare,  limit,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  prerogative,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of 
(offereign  princes,  or  to  meddle  at  all  with  affairs 
of  state,  were  made  punishable  with  suspension  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  till  his  majesty  should  prescribe 
s<Mne  farther  penalty  with  advice  of  the  convoca- 
ion.     This  was,  if  not  an  actual  abjuration  of 


Calvinism  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  court 
party  in  the  church,  at  the  very  least  a  distinct 
abandonment  of  all  the  distinguishing  articles  of 
\hat  creed  as  essential  articles  of  belief,  which,  in 
the  view  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  was  quite  as 
damnable  a  heresy  as  the  absolute  rejection  or 
denial  of  diem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arminian 
bishops  and  clergy  were  accused  of  making  open 
advances  towards  popery  fully  as  fast  as  they  re- 
ceded from  Calvinism.  To  quote  the  summary  of 
a  modem  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Puritan  prin- 
ciples, "  the  new  bishops  admitted  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  a  true  church,  and  the  pope  the  first 
bishop  of  Christendom.  They  declared  for  the 
lawfulness  of  images  in  churches ;  for  the  real 
presence ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  a  school  nicety.  They  pleaded  for 
confession  to  a  priest,  for  sacerdotal  absolution, 
and  the  proper  merit  of  good  works.  They  claimed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter from  the  apostles  through  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  obliged  them  to  maintain  the  validity 
of  her  ordinations,  when  they  denied  the  validity 
of  those  of  the  foreign  Protestants.  Further,  they 
began  to  imitate  the  church  of  Rome  in  her  gaudy 
ceremonies,  in  the  rich  furniture  of  their  chapels, 
and  the  pomp  of  their  worship.  They  compli- 
mented the  Roman  Catholic  priests  with  their 
digpiitary  titles,  and  spent  all  their  zeal  in  studying 
how  to  compromise  matters  with  Rome,  while 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  old  Protestant 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  were  remark- 
ably negligent  in  preaching  or  instructing  the 
people  in  Christian  knowledge."*  Dissent  of 
course  throve  under  this  neglect;  and  the  more 
the  heads  of  the  church  tended  to  Arminiauism,  to 
popery,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  in  poli- 
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tics,  tbe  farther  and  the  faster  did  the  people  go  on 
receding  from  all  these  things,  and  drifting  over  to 
Puritanism,  Calvinism,  and  democracy. 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  things  had  been 
brought  when  James  died,  and  his  son  Charles 
came  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  that  the  course  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign  continued  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
movement  that  had  already  advanced  so  far,  it  re- 
quired still  a  space  of  some  years  to  bring  the  gra- 
dually rising  waters  up  to  the  bursting  or  over- 
flowing point.  The  rush  came  at  last  from  the 
north,  and  a  dark-rolling  inundation  of  presbytery 
soon  filled  the  whole  length  and  breaiith  of  the 
land. 

We  have  seen  to  what  insignificance  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  Scottish  church  had  been  re- 
duced before  the  death  of  James ;  from  the  aeces' 
aion  of  Charles  they  were  no  longer  suffered  to  be 
held  at  all.  And  even  in  the  synods  and  presby- 
teries the  bishops,  who  were  in  their  own  persons 
or  by  their  nominees  perpetual  moderators  of  these 
subordinate  courts,  controlled  everything :  so  that 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  so  potent  in  the  fprmer 
popular  constitution  of  the    church,   were  now 


brought  down  to  be  tnere  parish  prieits,  with  little 
more  to  say  in  a  legislative  or  regulating  character 
than  the  common  soldiery  have  in  an  army.  The 
chief  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  primate.  Archbishop  Spots- 
wood  ;  but,  although  his  power  in  this  department 
was  nearly  absolute,  it  is  admitted  even  by  Presby- 
terian writers  that  Spotswood's  government  was 
not  only  able,  but,  upon  the  whole,  as  temperate 
and  conciliatory  as  it  well  couhl  have  been  in  the 
circumstances,  and  that  probably  the  convalsions 
which  eventually  broke  out  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  his  authority  had  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unimpaired  and  uninterfered  witli.  Fnm 
the  very  first,  however,  the  archbishop  was  pressed 
upon  with  importunities  to  advance  at  a  quicker 
step  than  he  was  inclined  to  take,  both  by  tome  of 
his  right  reverend  brethren,  and  morees  pedally  by 
the  king  himself,  acting  under  the  instigation  of 
the  restuas  and  impatient  Lilud.  Where  no  violent 
opposition  was  offered,  coittarmhj  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  to  the  late  restrictive  laws  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  assembly  and  the  parliament 
had  not  at  first  been  very  strictly  enforced  by 
Spotswood  and  the  Scottish  privy  council;  but 
within  a  few  weeks  after  bis  accession  Cbarlea 
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wrote  to  the  archbishop,  informing  him  that  he 
was  determined  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  thia 
laxity;  and  in  July,  1626,  he  sent  down  a  set  of 
regulations,  in  which,  although  it  was  directed 
that  such  ministers  as  had  been  admitted  before 
the  assembly  of  1618,  and  had  previously  preached 
against  conformity,  shovld  be  excused  from]  obey- 
ing the  five  articles  or  canons  of  Perth  for  a  litde 
time  till  thev  should  be  better  instructed,  and  that 
all  those  who  had  been  banished,  confined,  or 
atupended  should  be  replaced  in  their  chaises  on 
giving  security  for  their  future  good  behaviour — 
indulgences  and  coneessions  probably  obtained  by 
Spotswood's  representations — it  was  at  the  same 
time  ordered  that  conformity  to  the  said  five  canons 
should  be  strictly  enforced  on  all  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  ministry  since  the  Perth  assembly, 
and  that  a  bond  to  that  effect  should  be  subscribed 
by  every  new  entrant  into  the  ministry  at  his  ad- 
mission. 

About  the  same  time,  the  further  to  exalt  Ae 
hierarchy,  his  majesty  hastened  to  confer  upon 
Spotswood,  its  head,  certain  marks  of  dignity  and 
pre-eminence  which  were  as  distasteful  to  the  aris- 
tocracy as  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  First  he  was  admitted  by  the  royal  com- 
mand to  a  new  office,  that  of  President  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer ;  and  soon  after,  le^rs  came  down 
directing  that,  as  primate  and  metropolitan,  he 
should  take  place,  as  was  the  custom  in  England, 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  of  course  before 
all  others  of  the  temporal  nobility.  To  this 
transposition,  howeHp,  Hay  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Kinnonl),  who  then  held  the  office  of  chancellor, 
**  a  gallant  stout  man,"  as  Sir  James  Balfour, 
the  annalist,  calls  him,  never  would  submit. 
Balfour,  who  was  brd'lyon-king-at-anns,  and 
consequently  conversant  with  such  matters,  re- 
lates an  incident  which  vividly  pourtrays  the 
irritation  and  scorn  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
fierce  and  haughty  Scottish  nobles  of  that  day,  by 
the  intrusion  of  these  novel  pretensions  of  the 
clergy.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  King 
Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chancellor  (being  then 
Earl  of  Kinnoul)  the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  the 
morning,  in  anno  16.33,  to  show  him  that  it  was 
his  will  and  pleasure,  but  only  for  that  day,  that 
he  would  cede  and  give  place  to  the  archbishop  : 
but  he  returned  by  me  to  his  majesty  a  very  brisk 
answer,  which  was,  that  since  his  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  continue  him  in  that  office  of  chan- 
cellor, wbi(^i,  by  his  means,  his  worthy  father  of 
&mouB  memory  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was 
ready  in  all  humility  to  lay  it  down  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet;  but,  since  it  was  his  royal  will  he  should 
enjoy  it  with  the  known  privil^s  of  the  same, 
never  a  stoned  priest  in  Scotland  should  set  a  foot 
before  him  sc  long  as  his  blood  was  hot.  When  I 
had  related  his  answer  to  the  king,  he  said,  Weel, 
Lyon,  let's  go  to  business ;  I  will  not  meddle  fur- 
ther with  that  old  cankered  goutish  man,  at  whose 
lumds  there  is  nothing  to   be  gained  but  sour 
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words."*  Hay,  accordingly,  was  troubled  no 
more  on  the  subject,  till  he  died,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  this  (16th  December,  1634),  when 
Spotswood  was  immediately  raised  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  himself. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  certain  of  his  bre- 
thren had  already  been  for  some  years  at  work  in 
undermining  the  influence  of  the  primate  at  court. 
Spotswood  himself  is  said  to  have  made  no  fewer 
than  fifty  journeys  to  London  in  the  course  of  his 
primacy  of  about  twenty-four  years ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  temper  between  him  and  Laud  made  all 
this  diligence  of  little  effect.  Excepting  at  the 
times  of  these  short  periodical  visits,  he  had 
-necessarily  his  hands  fiilly  occupied  with  the 
aflEairs  of  his  two  high  offices,  and  little  leisure 
either  for  cultivating  court  favour,  or  for  watch- 
ing and  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  rivals.  A  custom,  too,  had  grown  up  of 
having  one  of  the  bishops  generally  resident  in 
London,  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  to  deal  with 
his  majesty  for  the  weal  of  the  church,  contribu- 
tions being  collected  throughout  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  who  were  successively 
sent  up '  on  this  commission,  which  afforded  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  more  ambitious  members 
of  the  bench  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good 
graces  of  Laud,  and  to  seek  to  advance  their  for- 
tunes by  siding  with  him  against  their  own  metro- 
politan. In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  they  adopted 
and  made  ostentatious  profession  of  Laud's  Armi- 
nian  theology,  as  well  as  of  his  church  and  state 
politics;  and  while  the  openly  avowed  design  of 
the  measures  which  they  urged  forwaird  was  to 
bring  the  Scottish  church,  in  discipline,  in  doc- 
trine, and  in  ceremonies,  into  perfect  conformity 
with  the  EngUdi,  it  was  universally  felt  that  they 
also  desired  to  bring  both  churches  nearer  than 
either  of  them  yet  was  to  the  original  popish  model 
in  all  these  respects. 

According  to  Burnet,  Charles  had,  from  the 
first,  set  his  heart  upon  carrying  through  two  de- 
signs in  regard  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  "  that 
his  father  had  set  on  foot,  but  had  let  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them  fall  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign." 
The  first  of  these  was  the  recovery  of  the  tithes 
and  church-lands  ;1  for  which  end  we  are  told  he 
determined  to  go  on  with  and  complete  the  project 
only  begun,  or  rather  only  announced,  by  James, 
of  annulling  all  the  grants  of  property  of  this  de- 
scription made  in  ue  minority  of  the  latter,  and 
also  to  augment  the  spiritual  lords  in  parliament 
to  their  old  number  by.  the  restoration  of  the  titular 
abbots.  In  this  scheme,  however,  but  little  pro- 
gress was  made  beyond  the  secret  purchase  from 
Uie  two  great  families  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox  of 
the  abbey  of  Arbroath  for  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  the  lordship  of  Glasgow  for  the  other  arch- 
bishopric. "  These  lords,"  says  Burnet,  "made  a 
show  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain,  and  surrendered 
them  to  the  king.  He  also  purchased  several 
estates  of  less  value  to  the  several  sees ;  and  all  men 
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who  pretended  to  fiivour  at  court  offered  their 
diuTch  landg  to  tale  at  a  low  rate."  But  no  grants 
were,  as  had  at  first  been  threatened  or  intended, 
actually  resumed  without  compensation.  It  may  be 
also  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  that 
when  Charles  came  down  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
in  1633,  be  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Edinbu^h ; 
"  and,"  says  Burnet,  in  his  gossiping  way,  "  made 
one  Forbes  bishop,  who  was  a  very  learned  and 
pious  man :  he  had  a  strange  faculty  of  preaching 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  time :  his  way  cdf  life  and 
devotion  was  thought  monastic,  and  his  learning 
lay  in  antiquity ;  ne  studied  to  he  a  reconciler  be- 
tween Papists  and  Protestants,  leaning  rather  to 
the  first,  as  appears  by  his  Cotuiderationes  Mo- 
destte :  he  was  a  very  simple  man,  and  knew  little 
of  the'  world ;  so  he  fell  into  sevttal  errors  in  con- 
duct, but  died  soon  after,  suspected  of  popery, 
which  suspicion  was  increased  by  his  son's  turning 
papist."* 

'  The  other  grand  project  to  which  Charles  was 
instigated  by  Laud  and  his  partisans  among  the 
Scotch  bishops,  was  the  imposition  of  a  Liturgy 
upon  the  church  of  Scotland — a  measure  which 
was  carried  ftrther,  and  which  ere  long  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  flames.  To  adopt  the  homely 
but  expressive  language  of  Balfour,  writing  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  this  "  was  that  business,  the 
so  much  advancingwhereof  since  has  not  only  rooted 
out  the  bishops  root  and  brmnch,  but  also  ruined 
the  king  and  his  haill  family.  Tbir  [these] 
unhappy  bishops,  they  were  evil  couneeUors,  but 
worse  musicians ;  for  they  tempered  their  strings 
to  such  a  clef  of  ambition  and  superstitiiHis  foolery, 
that,  before  ever  they  yielded  any  sound,  they 
burst  all  in  piece8.*'t 

It  appears  that  the  first  proposal  made  in  the 
present  reign  for  the  introduction  of  a  Liturgy  into 
the  Scotti^  church  was  brought  forward  in  1630, 
at  a  convention  of  the  clergy  called  by  the  primate, 
at  the  king's  command,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  how  the  whole  order  of  the  church  of 
England  might  be  adopted  in  Scotland.  Laud's 
representative,  or  emissary,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  a  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  then  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edmburgh,  who  a  few  years  oftowards  was 

*  Ovn  Time,  i.  33.  BUhop  Wmiam  Forbct,  who  before  hii  ele- 
YMion  to  the  beneh  had  been  one  ef  the  minieten  or  Ediabat^h, 
■mt  wit  be  eonlbaaded  with  either  of  hie  learned  rtilatioQs>  Ftilnck 
Vocbes,  biihop  at  Aberdeen  n61S1633),  and  hii  aon  John  Forbes, 
the  anthor  of  teveral  theulugieal  worlu  writtea  in  l,atin.  which  long 
MijayGd  a  high  reputation.  The  fHenda  of  Bisho|>  William  Forbei 
indi;:nantly  deny  the  tnth  of  the  Imputation  of  popen  thrown  upon 
him  by  Bnraet.  Bamet  Umwlf,  in  the  pretice  to  hie  Life  of  Kianop 
Bedel.  1685.  has  drawn  a  more  favourable  character  of  the  Bishop  of 
fidinbargh  than  that  qootcd  in  the  text.  He  there  saTi,"Hewai 
agtaveand  eninettt  aiTine;  my  fatlier,  that  knew  him  long,  and, 
being  of  counsel  for  him  in  his  law  matters,  had  occasfon  to  know 
him  well,  has  often  told  me  that  be  never  saw  him  but  ha  thonaht 
bis  heart  In  heaven,  and  ho  waa  never  alone  with  him  but  he  ihlt 
within  himself  a  commentary  on  these  words  of  the  apostlee— Did 
not  oar  heaita  bora  within  <u,  while  be  yet  talked  with  na,  and 
opened  to  us  the  scriptures.  He  preached  with  a  teal  and  vehemence 
that  made  him  often  forget  all  tiie  measures  of  time  t  two  or  three 


Bishop  Forbes  died 
within  a  year  after  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  His  only  printed 
work,'  Considerationea  Modeatas  et  PaciScst  Controvaraiarum  de 
JnatlAostioiM,  Purgatorio,  Invocatione  Sanctorom,  Christo  Media- 
tore,  et  Encharlsti.i.'  did  not  appear  till  many  years  after  his  death, 
having  been  brought  oat  at  Lotulea  ia  HUB,  matt. 
thought,  of  Dr.  ThonuK  Gale. 
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made  bishop  of  Roas,  and  after  having  been  driven 
out  of  the  country  at  the  general  overthrow  of  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Killala  in  Ireland,  and  died  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
in  1646.  Although  several  consultations  upon  the 
subject  took  place  in  the  two  following  years, 
nothing  was  determined  upon  till  Charles  came 
down  to  Edinbiirgh  to  be  crowned  in  1633,  when, 
as  Clarendon  tells  us,  "  he  carried  with  him  the 
resolution  to  finish  that  important  business  in  the 
church  at  the  same  time."  "  And  many  wise 
men,"  adds  this  historian,  **  were  then,  and  still 
are,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  king  had  then  proposed 
the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  to  have  been 
received  md  practised  by  that  nation,  it  would  have 
been  submitted  to  without  opposition."  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  waa  opposed  by  the  Scottish  bishops, 
as  they  professed,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  some  things  in  the  English  Liturgy  which 
could  not  be  altogether  defended,  but  principally 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  popular  feeling  in 
Scotland,  always  jealous  of  England,  might  be  in- 
flamed by  what  would  be  comtrued  as  indicating 
an  intention  of  making  everything  in  the  former 
country  be  overridden  by  the  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  latter.  The  expedient  of  having  a 
new  Liturgy  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Scot!,  "was  so  passionately  and  vehemently 
ui^ed,"  says  Clarendon,  "  even  by  the  bishops, 
that,  however  they  deferred  to  the  minds  and 
humours  of  other  men,  it  was  manifest  enough 
that  the  exception  and  device  proceeded  firom  wa 
pride  of  their  own  hearts."  The  &ct,  however, 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Englii^  Litui^  came  from  those 
of  the  bishops,  namely,  Spotawood  and  his  firienda, 
who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  go  on  as  th^ 
had  been  doing  without  any  appointed  form  i^ 
public  worship  at  all,  and  that  their  chief  motive 
for  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  was 
probably  Uie  hope  that  the  thing  might  in  that 
way  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  In  the  end  it  was 
determined  that  a  Liturgy  and  a  Book  of  Canons 
should  be  drawn  up  in  Scotland,  and  then  sub- 
mitted for  revisal  to  Laud,  assisted  by  his  brother 
prelates,  Juxon  «nd  Wren.  Burnet  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  books  "  were'  never  examined  in 
any  public  assembly  of  the  (Scottish)  cle^y ;  all 
was  managed  by  three  or  four  aspiring  bishops — 
Maxwell,  Sydserf,  Whitford,  and  Ballantine,  the 
bishops  of  Ross,  Galloway,  Dunblane,  and  Aber- 
deen."* The  Book  of  Canons,  the  shorter  and 
easier  work,  was  the  first  begun,  or  at  least  the  first 
finished :  it  was  confirmed^y  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  dated  23rd  May,  1635  ;  and  a  procla- 
mation was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  lung  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  canons  within  his  kin^fon 

*  Own  Time,  L  16.  Bumat'e  •DaawaUoa,  howwnr,  is  suaawhil 
hasty  and  loose.  Maxwell  became  bishop  of  Roas  ia  1633:  Sydsscf 
was  translated  from  Brechin  to  Gallaway  In  lC34t  Whitfiiid  wai 
promoted  to  the  aee,  not  at  Dnnblane^  bat  of  Bnchin  in  1(34.  Ba- 
nautine,  or  rather  Ballenden,  waa  translated  (torn  DnnUaae  to 
Aberdren  In  M81  Wedderbntn,  who  hcaame  bishop  of  Danhtaae 
to  1636,  and  Lindsay,  translated  from  Biechia  to  Ediuborsh  ia  1S3L 
are  mentioned  as  two  Of  the  bishopa  of  Laud's  pvty  wbo  had  a  cUn 
hand  in  tbla  bufineu,  by  (tliei  authorities, 
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of  Scotland.  "  It  was  a  fatal  inadvertency,"  ob- 
gerves  Clarendon,  "  that  these  canons,  neiflier 
before  nor  after  they  were  sent  to  the  king,  bad 
been  ever  seen  by  the  assembly,  or  any  conroca- 
tion  of  the  clergy,  which  was  so  strictly  obliged  to 
the  observation  of  them ;  nor  so  much  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  lords  of  the  cornidl  of  that  kingdom ; 
it  being  almost  impossible  that  any  new  discipline 
conld  be  introduced  into  the  church  which  would 
not  much  concern  the  government  of  the  state,  and 
even  trench  upon  or  lefor  to  the  moniciptd  laws  of 
the  kingdom."  It  was  also  strange  and  much  to  be 
regretted,  he  thinks,  that  the  canons  should  have 
been  published  bcfbre  the  Litui^,  seeing  that 
sever^  of  them,  to  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  were  to  swear  to  submit  and  pay  all  obe- 
dience, expressly  enjoined  a  punctual  compliance 
with  the  ntual  and  form  of  worship  which  yet  re- 
mained unsettl«l,  or  at  least  unannounced.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  questioned  if  any  more  prudent  or 
dexterous  management  of  the  business  would  have 
prerented  the  flame  which  actually  broke  out; 
bat,  certainly,  whedier  we  look  to  the  character 
and  substance  of  the  proposed  innovations,  or  to 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  introdue- 
tion,  nothing  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  pro- 
voke the  simultaneous  aversion  and  revolt  against 
them  of  all  dassea  of  the  Scottish  nation — of  the 
aristocracy,  as  Well  as  the  clergy  and  the  general 
mass  of  the  people.  The  canons,  as  Clarendon 
remarks,  in  the  mere  mode  in  which  they  were  pre- 
pared and  published,  "  appeared  to  be  so  many 
new  laws  imposed  upon  the  whole  kingdom  by  the 
kmg's  sole  anthority,  and  contrived  by  a  few  pri- 
vate men,  of  whom  they  had  no  good  opinion,  and 
who  were  strangers  to  the  nation;  so  that  it  was 
thonght  no  other  than  a  subjection  to  England  by 
receiving  laws  from  thence."  Then,  he  also  ac- 
knowledges, **  they  were  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  church,  and  the  matters  of  religion, 
that  they  believed  there  was  no  part  of  their  civil 
government  uninvaded  by  them,  and  no  persons,  of 
what  quality  soever,  unconcerned,  and,  as  they 
ftonght,  unhurt  in  them."  Among  other  novel 
extravagancies  contained  in  these  canons,  which 
filled  all  men  with  alarm,  were  the  milimited  ex- 
tent assigned  to  the  royal  power  and  prerogative, 
which  was  expressly  declared  to  be  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  the  severe  re- 
strictions laid  upon  ecclesiastical  persons,  as,  for 
nample,  that  none  of  them  should  become  surety 
for  any  man,  and  that  all  of  them,  from  bishops 
inchisive,  who  |died  without  chi1(ken,  should  be 
obliged  to  .bequeath  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property  to  the  church,  and  even  if  they  should 
have  children,  still  to  leave  something  to  the 
dmrdi,  or  for  the  advancement  of  learning ;  that 
no  person  should  officiate  as  a  teacher,  either  pub- 
Kc^  or  privately,  withoat  having  first  obtaroed  a 
license  from  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the 
bidiop  of  the  Aocese.  These  and  other  things  of 
the  same  kind  the  great  royalist  historian  oddly 
thinks  might  haye  beea  ."fit  to  be  commended  to 


a  regular  and  orderly  people  piously  disposed;" 
but  he  admits  that  the  whole  mess  was  "  too 
strong  meat  for  infants  in  discipline,  and  too  much 
nourishment  to  be  administered  at  once  to  weak 
and  queasy  stomachs,  and  too  much  inclined  to 
nauseate  what  was  most  wholesome."  In  doctrine 
also,  of  course,  the  new  canons  were  all  that  was 
most  abhorrent  to  presbyterian  consciences;  in 
some  points,  indeed,  they  were  thought  to  go  to  the 
very  verge  of  popery,  particularly  in  their  assign- 
ment of  the  power  of  abstention  to  the  bishops,  and 
in  the  injunction  "  that  no  presbyter  should  reveal 
anything  he  should  receive  in  confession,  except  in 
such  cases  where  by  the  law  of  the  land  his  own 
life  should  be  forfeited" — ^the  practice  of  confes- 
sion, under  whatsoever  restrictions,  being  looked 
npon  by  most  Protestants,  to  adopt  the  expression 
of  Clarendon,  "  as  the  strongest  and  most  insepa- 
rable limb  of  antichrist."  The  proper  positions  of 
the  font,  and  of  the  altar  or  communion-table,  in 
every  church,  were  moreover  set  down  with  all  the 
pnnctilioasness  which  Laud  held  to  be  requisite  in 
such  matters,  but  which  many  other  Christians, 
and  especially  those  of  Scotland,  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  the  height  of  puerility  and  super- 
stition. In  all  thingSf  in  short,  these  canons  were 
designed  and  fitted  to  bring  the  Scottish  chiurch 
into  as  exact  conformity  as  possible  with  the  A>- 
minian,  half-popish  model  which  Laud  had  esta- 
blished in  England. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Canons  before  the  Liturgy  was  ready. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  edition  of  the  latter  work, 
after  it  was  printed  off,  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to 
Laud,  that  it  was  sold  for  waste  paper.  Ulti- 
maitely,  by  his  alterations,  it  was  brought,  as  his 
opponents  alleged,  to  be  little  better  than  an  Englirii 
traoejation  of  the  Roman  Missal ;  and  in  this  form 
it  was^ot  last  published,  and  the  use  of  it  enjoined 
by  royal  prockmation,  in  December,  1636.  It 
was  at  first  directed  tlutt  the  new  service  should 
begin  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  at  the  following 
Easter ;  and  the  more  impatient  zeal  of  Maxwel^ 
Wedderbom,  aitd  Whitford,  the  Bishops  of  Rose, 
Dunblane,  oad  Brechin,  did,  in  fact,  introduce  it 
then  in  those  three  dioceses.  Spotswood  and  his 
party,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  strongly  ad- 
vised that  more  time  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  change ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  representationa,  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  the  great  innovation  should  be  put  off 
till  the  autwnn.  Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
reading  should  be  begun,  by  way  of  experiment  or 
example,  only  in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd 
of  July,  •*  to  the  end  that  die  lords  of  the  session, 
and  others  who  had  any  law  bunness,  might  see 
the  success  of  it  before  the  rising  of  the  session," 
on  the  first  of  August,  and  so  might  report  what 
had  been  done  to  &H  parts  of  the  country  on  their 
return  home.*  This  detcnamation  seems  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  same  precipitancy  and  want 
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of  proper  proTision  and  forethought  that  had 
marked  the  management  of  the  business  from  the 
first.  According  to  Clarendon,  even  the  privy 
council,  or  Scottish  government,  received  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done  than 
the  public  announcement  made  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  to  the  whole  kingdom,  when  it  was  inti- 
mated from  the  pulpits  that  the  Liturgy  would  be 
read  on  that  day  week.  But  no  country,  in  truth, 
was  ever  more  strangely  circumstanced  in  respect 
of  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  pub- 
lic affairs  than  Scotland  was  at  this  most  critical 
moment.  In  England,  as  Clarendon  observes, 
"  there  was  so  little  curiosity,  either  in  the  court 
or  the  country,  to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or 
what  was  done  there,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  no 
man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one 
page  of  any  gazette."*  Scottish  affairs  were  never 
mentioned  at  the  English  council-board ; — ^indeed, 
as  the  same  historian  informs  us,  "  the  king  him- 
self had  been  always  so  jealous  of  the  privilege  of 
that  his  native  kingdom,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
dishonoured  by  a  suspicion  of  having  any  depend- 
ence upon  England,  that  he  never  suffered  any- 
thing relating  to  that  to  be  debated,  or  so  much  as 
communicated  to  his  privy  council  in  this,  but 
handled  all  those  affairs  himself  with  two  or  three 
Scotsmen,  who  always  attended  in  the  court  for  the 
business  of  that  kingdom."  Of  these  Scottish 
managers  at  this  time  resident  in  London,  the  chief 
was  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  whose  influence 
was  so  predominant,  that  all  matters  are  said  by 
Clarendon  to  have  been  dispatched  by  his  sole 
advice  and  direction ;  but  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland  was  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  a  person  whom  the  favotur  of 
Charles  had  within  a  few  years  advanced  to  that 
high  rank  and  office  from  the  station  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.f  "  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  a 
man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too  much  craft ;  he  waa 
thought  the  capablest  man  for  business,  and  the 
best  speaker  in  that  kingdom."  But  Traquair, 
after  all,  was  only  the.  chief  of  one  of  the  parties  in 
the  Scottish  government;  the  whole  was  a  con- 
fused scene  of  faction  and  intrigue,  in  which  the 
management  of  public  affairs  was  little  better  than 
a  miserable  contention  of  private  interests  and  per- 
sonal rivakies  and  animosities.  The  lord  trea- 
surer, it  is  said,  had  been  made  the  enemy  of 
Spotswood  by  the  primate  having  been  the  means 
of  preventing  his  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  he  had  thereupon  ^rown  himself  into  the  in- 
terest of  Laud,  so  that,  when  the  affair  of  the  Li- 
turgy was  in  hand,  he  was,  according  to  Claren- 
don, "  the  only  counsellor  or  layman  reUed  upon 
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by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  that  business." 
But  if  Traquair  was  lord  treasurer,  Spotswood  was 
both  lord  primate  and  lord  chancellor:  his  son 
also  held  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  or  supreme  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ; 
and,  if  the  three  or  four  bishops  who  supported 
Traquair  and  Laud  were  the  most  active  and  fiery 
spirits  of  the  hierarchy,  Spotswood  still  drew  after 
mm  the  great  majority  of  the  right  reverend 
bench.  But  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  neither 
faction  in  the  government  possessed  any  real  hold 
or  authority  in  the  country :  the  politics  of  Laud 
and  the  politics  of  Spotswood — ^the  views  of  the 
more  ardent  and  impetuous,  and  those  of  the  more 
timid  and  temporizing,  among  the  bishops — were 
nearly  equally  detested  by  ,the  general  opinion  oi 
all  classes  in  the  community.  Episcopacy  had 
fairly  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  hatred  alike  of 
high  and  low — of  some,  indeol,  only  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  their  prejudices  or  their  interests,  but  of 
many  others  by  much  in  the  conduct  and  de> 
meanour  of  the  bishops  that  was  offensive  to  their 
conscience,  their  reason,  and  their  best  feelings. 
Authorities  the  least  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
any  Presbyterian  partiaUties  concur  in  admitting 
that  the  bishops  mainly  drew  upon  themselves, 
by  their  own  rashness,  arrogance,  and  [grasping 
ambition,  the  storm  by  which  they  were  now 
assailed.  We  have  seen  above  in  what  terms 
Burnet  speaks  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James.  In  the  next 
reign  he  describes  them  as  having  all  become  "  so 
lifted  up  with  the  king's  zeal,  and  so  encouraged 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  that  they  lost  all  temper  ;"* 
he  speaks  of  "  the  fury  of  their  proceedings,"  and 
observes,  both  of  them  and  of  the  other  persons 
associated  with  them  in  conducting  the  afihirs  of 
the  kingdom,  that  they  "  had  as  litde  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  serpent  as  of  the  innocence  of  the 
dove."t  Clarendon,  after  admitting  that  the 
bishops  of  Scotland  "  had  very  little  interest  in  the 
affections  of  that  nation,  and  less  authority  over  it," 
disapproves  of  the  expedient  adopted  by  Charles 
to  "  redeem  them  from  contempt," — the  placing 
them  in  high  civil  offices, — as  both  premature 
and  otherwise  injudicious :  "  it  had  been  better," 
he  says,  "  that  invidious  promotion  had  been  sus- 
pended till,  by  their  grave  and  pious  deportment, 
they  had  wrought  upon  their  clergy  to  oe  better 
disposed  to  obey  th«m,  and  upon  the  people  to  like 
Older  and  discipline ;"  and  he  adds,  **  This  un- 
reasonable accumulation  of  so  many  honours  upon 
them,  to  which  their  fimctions  did  not  entitle  them 
(no  bishop  having  been  so  much  as  a  privy  coun- 
sellor in  very  many  years),  exposed  them  to  the 
universal  envy  of  the  whole  nobility,  mai^  whereof 
wished  them  well  as  to  their  ecclesiastical  qualifi- 
cations, but  could  not  endure  to  see  them  pos- 
sessed of  those  offices  and  employments  which 
they  looked  upon  as  naturally  belonging  to  them- 
selves ;  and  liien  the  number  of  them  was  thought 
too  great,  so  that  they  overbalanced  many  debates; 
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and  some  of  them,  by  want  of  temper,  or  want  of 
breeding,  did  not  behave  themselves  with  that 
decency  in  their  debates  towards  the  greatest  men 
in  the  kingdom  as  in  discretion  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  as  the  others  reasonably  expected  from 
them :  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  any  advantage 
to  the  church,  or  facilitating  the  good  intentions  of 
the  king  in  settling  order  and  government,  it  pro- 
duced a  more  general  prejudice  to  it."*  And  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  narrative  the  noble  historian 
remarks  that  the  quietness  of  the  people  for  a  short 
time  aiter  the  chief  places  in  the  state  were  thus 
bestowed  upon  churchmen,  although  it  was  at  first 
interpreted  to  proceed  from  a  newly-begotten  affec- 
tion and  reverence  towards  the  church  and  a  dis- 
position to  submit  to  the  proposed  innovations  in 
the  mode  of  worship,  yet  appeared  afterwards 
really  **  to  be  from  the  observation  they  made  of 
the  temper  and  indiscretion  of  those  bishops  in  the 
greatest  authority,  that  they  were  like  to  have 
more  advantages  administered  to  them  by  their  ill 
managery  than  they  could  raise  by  any  contrivance 
of  their  own."t  Still  more  openly  are  the  same 
and  other  charges  advanced  by  the  contemporary 
annalist,  Spalding,  a  Scottish  episcopalian,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  presbytery  and  puritanism,  who 
enumerates  among  the  provocations  that  aroused 
the  revolt  against  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 
**  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  prelates,  seeking  to 
OTerrule  the  haill  kingdom ;" — "  their  inbringing 
of  innovations  within  the  church,  such  as  rodiets 
worn  by  prelates  in  time  of  service  at  divers 
churches,  &c'*— and  their  "  intolerable  greedi- 
ness, seeking  to  reduce  noblemen's  rights  upon 
slight  reasons.  "I  He  professes,  indeed,  to  state 
thtte  simply  as  the  grounds  on  which  the  "  menzie 
of  miscontented  Puritans,"  by  whom  the  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  Liturgy  was  secretly  organized,  and 
among  whom  he,  improbably  enough,  maintains 
both  Traquair  and  Hamilton  were  leagued  with 
Alexander  Henderson  and  his  clerical  brethren, 
founded  their  "  clandestine  band ;"  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  evidently  admits  the  facts,  however 
much  incUned  to  condemn  the  use  made  of  them 
on  that  occasion. 

The  great  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  new  ser- 
vice-book in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles  has 
been  already  described,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
jj'eeping  revolution  in  church  and  state,  in  Eng- 
^^'^8  well  88  in  Scotland,  which  followed  that 
first  outbreak  of  the  popular  fury.§  The  service- 
book,  the  bishops  themselves,  and  every  rag  and 
remnant  of  episcopacy  were  blown  away  out  of 
Scotland  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  the  first 
breath  of  that  tempest.  "  After  this  Sunday's 
work,"  writes  Spalding, "  the  haiU  kirk-doors  in 
Edinburgh  were  locked,  and  no  more  preaching 
heard;  the  zeabus  partisans  flocked  ilk  [each] 
Sunday  to  hear  devotion  in  Fife,  syne  [thai]  re- 
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turned  to  their  houses,  while  [till]  they  got  preach- 
ing at  home."  The  work  of  the  harvest  interrupted 
that  of  the  new  reformation  for  a  few  weeks ;  but 
the  storm  only  gathered  strength  from  that  pause, 
and  when  it  began  to  blow  again  it  soon  spread 
itself  on  all  sides  till  it  shook  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  November, 
Spalding  records, "  Walter  Whitford,  bishop  of 
Brechin,  upon  a  Sunday,  within  the  kirk  of  Bre- 
chin, using  his  English  service,  as  he  had  often 
done  before  without  impediment  in  that  kirk,  the 
people  got  up  in  a  mad  humour,  detesting  this  sort 
of  worship,  and  pursued  him  so  sharply,  that 
hardly  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands  unslain,  and 
forced  for  safety  of  his  life  to  leave  his  bishopric 
and  flee  the  kingdom."  By  the  following  spring 
even  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  always  been  the  strongest  holds  both  of 
qpiscopacy  and  |iopery,  were  enveloped  by  the 
spreading  and  trmmphant  revolt.  "  The  Bishop 
of  Ross"  (Maxwell),  notes  the  Aberdeen  chronicler, 
"  having  used  the  service-book  peaceably  within 
the  chantry  kirk  of  Ross  each  sabbath-day  by  the 
space  of  two  years,  he,  upon  the  1 1th  of  March, 
being  Sunday,  causes,  as  his  custom  was,  lay  down 
a  service-book  upon  the  reader's  desk,  and  upon 
some  other  gentlemen's  desks  besides,  who  used  the 
same,  about  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  the 
preaching;  but  before  the  last  bell  was  rung  cer- 
tain scholars  came  in  pertly  to  the  kirk,  and  took 
up  thir  haill  service-books,  and  carried  them  down 
to  the  Ness  with  a  coal  of  fire,  there  to  have  burnt 
them  altogether ;  but  there  fell  out  such  a  sudden 
shower,  that  before  they  could  win  to  the  Ness  the 
coal  was  drowned  out.  The  scholars,  seeing  this, 
they  tore  them  all  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea;  the  bishop,  hearing  of  this,  miskens 
[passes  over]  all  wisely,  comes  to  church,  and 
preaches,  wanting'service-books.  He  had  soon  done 
with  sermon,  and  thereafter  hastily  goes  to  horse, 
and  spake  with  the  Bishop  of  Murray,  syne  spake 
with  the  Marquess  of  Huntley,  and,  privately  dis- 
guised, he  rode  south,  and  to  the  king  goes  he 
directly; — a  very  busy  man  thought  to  be  in 
bringing  in  this  service-book,  and  therefore  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  his  life,  return  to  Scotland  again." 
A  few  months  later — in  August,  apparently— the 
following  entries  occur  in  the  same  record:  "  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  an  old  reverend  man, 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  is  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  life,  to  flee  into  England  for  safety  and  refuge 
at  the  king's  hands.  The  bishops  of  Ross,  fire- 
chin,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane,  went  all  to  him 
also  for  relief;  the  king  was  very  sorry  at  their 
overthrow,  but  could  not  for  the  present  mend  it; 
however,  he  gives  order  for  their  maintenance. 
The  Bishop  of  [Edinburgh  goes  also;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  lying  bedfast,  might  not  move  ; 
the  fiishops  of  Aberdeen,  Murray,  -and  the  rest, 
bide  at  home  for  a  while  in  rest.  The  glorious 
organs  of  the  chapel  royal  were  broken  down 
masterfully  [lawlessly],  and  no  service  used  there^ 
but  the  hull  diaplaiB8,;chori»ten,  and  musicians 
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are  discharged,  and  the  stetdy  (nrgans  altogether 
destroyed  and  made  usekM.  Iltete  uncouth  alter' 
■dons  bred  horrible  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  coun- 
try people,  sot  knoving  what  to  do,  ot  mbem  to 
obey."  Sinne  curious  details  of  the  same  kind 
bore  been  preserved  by  another  contemporary  chro- 
nieler,  the  cekbrated  Robert  Baillie,  whose  letters 
and  journals,  or  rather  some  selections  from  them, 
were  puUiriied  in^the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.* As  BailUe  was  a  Prcsbytcnan,  though  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  moderate,  as  he  anraya 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able,  of  his  par^, 
it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  compare  his  ac- 
counts of  events  and  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
mind  with  those  of  the  episcopalian  commissary 
clerk  of  Aberdeen.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  hu 
letters  he  thus  desoibes  tiie  effects  of  a  sermon 
preached  'at  Glasgow  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
August,  16374  by  Mr.  'W9Uiam  Annan,  at  the 
command  of  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese :  "  In 
the  last  half  of  his  senAon,  from  the  making  of 
prayers  he  ran  oat  upon  tjtei  Liturgy,  and  spake 
for  Ac  defenee  of  it  in  whole,  and  sundry  most 
plausible  parts  «f  it,  as  wcU,  in  my  poor  jodg- 
ment,  as  any  in  the  kle  of  Britain  could  hare  dooe, 
considering  all  circnnntances.  ...  Of  his  ser- 
nen,  among  us  in  the  synod,  not  a  word ;  but  in 
Ac  town,  among  the  women,  a  great  dhi.  To- 
morrow Mr.  John  Lindsay,  at  the  bishop's  com- 
atnd,  preached.  He  is  the  new  moderator  of 
Lanark.  At  the  ii^iag  of  the  palpit  it  is  said 
tfiat  som«  of  the  women  in  his  ear  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  should  touch  the  service-book  in  his 
•ermon,  he  ritoald  be  rent  otrt  (tf  the  pulpit  He 
took  the  advice  and  let  that  natter  tlooe.  At  the 
outgOHig  of  the  church  about  thirty  or  forty  of  our 
honestest  women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop 
and  magistrates,  fell  a  railing,  cursing,  scolding, 
with  elatnotm,  on^Mr.  Wittnon  Annan.  Some, 
too,  of  the  meanest  were  taken  to  the  Tolbooth. 
All  the  day  over,  up  and  down  the  streets  where  he 
went,  he  got  threats  of  sundry  in  words  and  looks ; 
but,  after  supper,  while  needlessly  he  will  go  to 
visit  th<  bi^iop,  who  had  taken  his  leave  with 
him,  he  is  no  sooner  on  the  street,  at  nine  o'clock, 
n  a  dark  night,  wi^  ihiea  or  four  ministers  with 
him,  bat  some  hundreds  of  enraged  women,  ef  all 
(jfualities,  Mre  about  him,  with  neaves,  staves,  and 
peats,  bat  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore;  his 
cloak,  raff,  and  bat  were  rent;  however,  upon 
his  cries,  and  candles  set  out  from  many  windows, 
he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds;  yet  he  was  in 
great  danger  even  of  killing.  This  tumult  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  not  thought  meet  to  search  either 
the  plotters  or  acton  of  it,  for  numbers  of  the  best 
quali^  would  have  been  found  guily.  To-m<nTow 
poM  Mr<  William  was  conveyed  with  the  baiUies 
and  sundry  ministers  to  his  house;  far  many 
women  mat  waiting  to  aSivnt  him  more.    Always 
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[however]  at  his  on-leaping,  his  horse  unhappily 
feu  above  him  in  a  very  foul  mire,  in  presence  c^ 
all  the  company;  of  which  accident  was  more 
speech  than  of  any  other."*  "  I  think  our  people," 
says  Baillie,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  this  to 
his  friend  Spang,  minister  at  the  Scotch  congrega- 
tion at  Campvere,  "  possessed  with  a  bloody  devil, 
&r  above  anything  that  I  could  ever  have  ima- 
gined, though  die  mass  in  Latin  had  been  pre- 
sented. The  ministers,  who  ha^e  the  conummd 
of  their  mind,  disavow  their  unchristian  humour, 
but  are  noways  so  zealous  against  the  devil  of 
their  fury  as  they  are  against  the  seducing  spirit  of 
the  bishops.  ...  Ye  and  all  your  neighbours  had 
much  need  to  pray  for  us,  as  we  have  oft  done  for 
you  in  your  dangers.  The  massacre  of  Paris,  the 
Catholic  league  of  France,  is  much  before  my 
eyes;  but  I  hope  the  deyii.  shall  never  find  a 
Duke  of  Guise  to  lead  the  band8."t  Ii>  another 
letter  to  Spang  he  thus  noticesthe  ntastrophe  of 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin : — This  preli^  had  been 
advised,  it  seems,  both  by  the  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  by  his  brother  bishops,  to  forbear 
the  book  for  a  time ;  "  but  he,  being  resolved," 
says  Baillie,  "  to  serve  the  king  in  a  time  when 
other  feeble  cowards  couched,  would  not  be  coun- 
selled, but  on  the  Sunday  following  went  to  the 
pulpit  with  his  pistols,  fan  servants,  and.  as  die 
report  goes^  his  wife,  with  weapons.  He  entered 
early,  wlKn  there  were  a  £ew  people,  closed  the 
doors,  and  read  his  service :  but  wbea  he  had  done, 
he  could  scarce  get  to  his  house ;  aU  flocked  about 
him,  and  had  he  not  fled,  he  might  have  been 
killed.  He  durst  never  try  that  play  over  again.*'| 
In  the  following  ^ring  (under  date  of  8th  April, 
1638),  our  lettei^writer,  addressing  himself  to  the 
same  correspondent  abroad,  thus  describes  the 
state  of  Scotland : — "  Our  coiu^  is  at  the  point  of 
breaking  loose ;  our  laws  this  twelve  months  has 
been  silent;  divers  misregard  their  creditors ;  our 
highlanders  are  making  ready  their  arms,  and  some 
begin  to  murder  their  neighbours.  Douglas, 
Abercom,  and  Semple,  are  openly  arming  amoi^ 
us ;  readily,  after  their  example,  other  noblemen 
will  provide  presently  their  houses  with  musquets^ 
pikes,  powder,  and  lead." 

Meanwhile,  the  Four  Tables  had  been  established, 
and  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  General  Band  for  maintenance  of  the 
True  Religion  and  the  King's  Person,"  afterwCjM* 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  had  heea 
drawn  up  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1638,  and 
had  been  subscribed  and  ewofm  to  there,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  has  been  already  related.§ 
The  height  to  which  the  hurricane  had  now  risen 
daunted  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the  Scottish  council^ 
and  from  this  time  we  find  even  Laud's  fonaer 
confidant  and  coadjutor,  Traquair,  strenuously 
urging  fbrbeareuce  and  concession,  to  the  extent 
even  of  the  complete  revocation  of  the  obnoxio<i» 
service-book;  a  course  which  exposed  the  lotd 
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trearaier  to  the  siupiciMi,  on  the  part  of  mimj  of 
the  episcopalians,  of  having  been  all  along  aecretly 
in  league  with  their  opponents — indeed,  of  having 
been  one  of  the  original  insdgaton  and  contrivers 
of  the  insurrection:  in  which  light,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  is  regarded  by  Spalding ; — although  his 
conduct  is  much  more  consistently  and  prdiably 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  revolution  of  circum- 
stances operating  upon  a  character  such  as  his, 
which  the  want  of  any  deep  convictions  made  un- 
stable and  pliable  to  the  current  of  events ;  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  entirely  the 
creature  of  the  royal  &vour,  an  eager  ambition  of 
popularity  is  attributed  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  seems,  besides,  to  have  been  rather  k 
quick  and  dexterous  than  an  able  man  in  any 
higher  sense,  and  his  discernment  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  talent  for  temporary  exp^ients 
would  combine  with  his  indifference  about  the 
piinciples  that  were  involved  in  the  contest,  to 
draw  him  over,  as  soon  as  the  dangper  became  im- 
minent, to  what  was,  if  not  the  best  policy  in  the 
largest  view,  at  least  the  shortest  and  easiest  cut  to 
peace  and  present  deliverance. 

The  meeting  of  the  famous  General  Assembly  of 
November,  1638,  at  Glasgow, — the  first  that  had 
been  called  since  that  held  at  Perth  twenty  years 
before,  may  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  legal  re- 
estsblishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  at 
least  as  its  actual  Testorati<»i  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.*  From  the  day  on  which  t^t  convo- 
cation opened  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cromwell,  the  kirk  rejoiced  in  a  freedom  and 
ascendancy  such  as  it  bad  never  before  known :  it 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  reigned,  during  these 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  uncontrolled  and  su- 
preme, for  there  was  no  power  either  in  the 
government  or  in  the  country  all  that  while  that 
was  disposed,  or,  if  disposed  that  dared,  to  ques- 
tion its  audiority,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  any  of  its 
demands  or  ordinances.  Even  in  the  public  affitirs 
of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  clergy,  carrying  along 
with  it,  aa  it  did,  the  almost  undivided  force  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  of  whatever  then  existed 
that  would  be  now  called  public  opinion,  could  not 
but  be  attended  to  in  any  case  in  which  it  was 
strongly  and  earnestly  expressed ;  and  the  perfect 
mechanism  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  afforded 
them  all  facilities  for  making  themselves  thus 
CBkctively  heard  whenever  they  desired  to  exert 
then-  influence.  In  their  pulpits  and  in  their 
choieh  conrts  they  had  at  their  command  an  en- 
gmery  aa  potent  at  any  time  to  make  all  the  con- 
stituted anthcH-ities  of  the  state  bend  before  them, 
ss  were  the  rams'  hon»  of  the  priests  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people  in  the  camp  of  Joshua  to 
throw  down  the  wdls  of  Jericho.  Over  the  minds 
and  conscknces  of  men,  so  far  as  their  sway  ex> 
tended,  the  papal  church  itself  in  the  darkest  ages 
Mver  enjoyed  a  mere  abselnte  despotism.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  even  auricular  confession  itself  has 
cva  in  any  oonntry  conficCTed  upon  the  Roman 


priesthood  so  all-pervading  a  controol  over  human 
actions  as  the  Fresbytenan  clergy  of  Sootland 
exercised  at  this  time  over  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation  'of  every  man,  W(Hnan,  and  child 
composing  their  6ocks.  They  were  by  no  mean* 
scTupukms  about  interfering  even  with  matters 
properly  coming  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
law  of  the  land ;  but  over  the  whole  of  that  other 
department  of  conduct  and  demeanour  which  const!'' 
tutes  the  dominion  of  morality,as  distinguished  from 
the  comparatively  insignificant  province  of  mere 
legal  sanctions  and  regulations,  their  fiats  and 
frowns  were  held  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community 
to  be  hardly  leas  terrible  than  those  of  the  Divinity 
himself.  It  happened,  too,  that  in  this  the  era  of 
its  highest  and  haughtiest  ascendancy  at  h<Hne, 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  also  extended  its  con- 
quests beyond  its  native  boundaries,  and,  throwing 
down  prdacy  in  England,  as  it  had  done  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed,  stood  forth  for  a  time  as  the 
eatablishedfaithof  the  whole  island.  Thisperiod, 
accordingly,  looked  upon  by  the  admirers  of  the  kirk 
as  the  brightest  in  its  history,  is,  at  least,  the  most 
illustrative  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  Presby- 
tery, and  of  the  operation  of  that  form  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  when  allowed  its  full  swing. 

The  storm  oS  the  national  excitement  in  which 
the  covenant  was  bom  and  cradled  still  blew  when 
the  daical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  resusci-* 
tated  church  thronged  to  meet  and  soon  to  set 
at  defiance  the  king's  representative  at  Glasgow. 
BaiUie,  who,  decided  as  be  afterwards  became,  waa 
then  one  of  a  very  few  members — not  to  be  desig- 
nated a  party — ^inclined  to  more  moderate  coursea 
than  the  grest  body  of  the  clergy,  was  not  a  little 
shacked  at  the  scene  of  turiM^ence  which  the 
assembly  displayed.  "On  Wednesday,  the  21st 
of  Novonber  (the  first  day  of  meeting),  with  mach 
ado,"  he  says,  "  could  we  thrcmg  into  our  places, 
an  evil  which  troubled  us  much  the  first  fourteen 
days  of  our  sitting.  The  magistrates  with  their 
town-guard,  the  noblemen  with  the  assistance  o( 
the  gentry,  whiles  [sometimes]  the  commissioner 
in  person,  could  not  get  us  entry  to  our  rooms, 
use  what  force,  what  policy  they  could,  without 
such  delay  of  time  and  thrusting  through,  as 
grieved  and  offended  us.  Whether  this  evil  be 
common  to  all  nations  at  all  public  conferences,  or 
if  it  be  proper  to  the  rudeness  of  our  nation  alone, 
or  whether  thir  [these]  late  times  and  admiration 
of  this  new  refonnatton  have  at  all  public  meetings 
stirred  up  a  greater  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  mul- 
titude to  be  present  for  hearing  and  seeing,  or  what 
is  the  special  cause  of  this  irremediable  evil,  I  do 
not  know  j  only  I  know  my  special  offence  for  it, 
and  wish  it  remeided  above  any  evil  that  ever  I 
knew  in  the  service  of  God  among  us.  As  yi;t  no 
appeanmce  of  redress.  It  is  here  alone,  I  liaink, 
we  might  learn  from  Canterbury — ^yea,  from  the 
pope — yea,  from  the  Turks  or  Pagans,  modesty  and 
manners;  at  least,  their  deep  reverence  in  the 
house  they  call  God's  ceases  not  till  it  have  led 
them  to  the  admitation  of  tfae  timber  and  stones  of 
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the  place.  We  are  here  so  far  the  other  way,  that 
our  rascals,  without  ahame,  in  great  numbera, 
make  auch  din  and  clamour  in  the  house  of  the 
true  God,  that  if  they  minted  [attempted]  to  use 
the  like  behaviour  in  my  chamber,  I  would  not  be 
content  till  they  were  down  the  stairs."*  The 
occasion,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  one 
that  might  well  excuse  all  this  eager  crowding  to 
hear  and  see. 

Baillie  has  left  us  a  veij  iiill  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  ;t  but 
we  can  only  here  afford  to  run  rapidly  over  their 
principal  acts.^  Of  these  the  first  of  a  distinctly 
revolutionary  character  was  that  condemning  the 
six  last  assemblies,  namely,  those  of  Linlithgow 
in  1606  and  1608,  of  Glasgow  in  1610,  of  Aber- 
deen in  1616,  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1617,  and  of 
Perth  in  1618 ;  and  declaring  all  "  and  every  one 
of  them  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  unfree, 
unlawful,  and  null  assemblies,  and  never  to  have 
had  nor  hereafter  to  have  any  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  their  conclusions  to  have  been  and  to  be 
of  no  fofce,  vigour,  nor  efficacy."  The  reasons 
for  this  condemnation  in  the  case  of  each  were  at 
the  same  time  carefully  set  forth  and  put  upon 
record.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, which  was  the  twelfth  session  of  the  As- 
sembly. On  the  5th  an  act  was  passed,  declaring 
the  oaths  and  subscriptions  that  had  been  exacted 
by  the  prelates  from  the  entrants  into  the  ministry 
to  be  unlawfiil  and  in  no  way  obligatory ;  and  on  the 
6th  another,  stated  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
"  all  in  one  voice,"  rejecting,  condemning,  and 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  service-book,  the  book  of 
canons,  and  the  book  of  ordination;  and  also 
condemning  and  disallowing  the  court  of  High 
Commission,  "a»  unlawful  in  itself,  and  prejucti- 
dal  to  the  liberties  of  Christ's  kirk  and  kingdom." 
This  was  followed  on  the  8th  by  a  very  long 
act,  which  was  not  agreed  to  till  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  not  only  declaring  that  all  episcopacy 
was  to  be  abjured  and  removed  out  of  the  kirk,  but 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  an  elaborate  array  of 
facta  and  reasonings,  that  the  same  general  and 
unqualified  abjuration  of  episcopacy  was  implied 
in  the  confession  of  faith,  commonly  called  the 
**  King's  Confession,"  of  1580.  Baillie  informs  us 
that  he  was  one  of  a  minority  who  objected  to  this 
latter  proposition,  than  which,  indeed,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  preceding  page,§  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  of  the  truth. 
At  the  next  sitting,  on  the  10th,  it  was  voted,  in  the 
same  spirit,  by  "  the  whole  assembly,  all  in  one 
consent,  one  only  excepted,"  that  the  five  articles 
of  Perth  were,  in  like  manner,  abjured  by  the 
same  confession  of  1580,  and  so  ought  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  kirk;  and  therefore  the  court 
prohibited  and  discharged  all  disputing  for  them, 
or  observing  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  all  time 
coming ;    and  ordained  presbyteries  to   proceed 
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with  the  censures  of  the  church  against  all  trans- 
gressors. 

But  that  which  consummated  the  process  of  puri- 
fying the  kirk  from  its  recent  corruptions,  was  a 
series  of  acts  deposing,  and  in  some  instances  also 
excommunicating,  all  the  bbhops,  and  several  like- 
wise of  the  inferior  clergy  who  adhered  to  episco- 
pacy. One  act,  directed  against  Spotswood  and 
Patrick  Lindsay,  the  two  "  pretended"  archbi- 
shops, David  Lindsay,  Sydserf,  Maxwell,  and 
Whitford  "pretended"  bishops,  of  Edinburgh, 
Galloway,  Ross,  and  Brechin,  declared  them 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  cautions  agreed  upon  in 
die  assembly  held  at  Montrose  in  1600,  for  re- 
stricting the  minister  voter. in  parliament;*  and 
for  this,  and  also  "  for  sundry  other  heinous  of- 
fences and  enormities,  at  length  expressed  and 
clearly  proven  in  their  process,  and  for  their  re- 
fusal to  underlie  the  trial  of  the  reigning  slander  of 
sundry  other  gross  transgressions  and  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge,"  ordained  them  to  be  deposed,  not 
only  from  their  office  of  commissioners  to  vote  in 
parliament,  council,  or  convention  in  the  name  of 
the  kirk,  but  from  all  functions  whether  of  pre- 
tended episcopal  or  ministerial  calling,  declared 
them  infamous,  and  ordained  them  to  be  excom- 
municated and  heldj  by  all  and  every  one  of  the 
faithful  as  heathens  and  publicans.  A  second  act 
passed  exactly  the  same  sentence,  on  the  same 
grounds,  against  Ballantine,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Wedderbum,  bishop  of  Dunblane.  By  a 
third,  Guthrie,  Graham,  Fairly,  and  Campbell, 
bishops  of  Murray,  Orkney,  Lismore  {or  Argyk), 
and  Uie  Isles,  were  deposed,  but  only  ordained  to 
be  excommunicated  in  case  they  should  not  «^ 
knowledge  that  assembly,  reverence  the  constita- 
tion  thereof,  obey  their  sentence,  and  make  their 
repentance.  Qrtdiam  and  Fairly  in  fact  both  sub- 
mitted, and  became  Pre8b3rterian  parish  ministers. 
So  did  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  bishop  of  Dunkdd, 
who  was  deposed  by  a  fourth  act  In  the  two  last- 
mentioned  acts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  clause  im- 
puting sundry  proved  heinous  offences  and  enor- 
mities was  omitted ;  as  it  also  was  in  the  fifth  and 
last  act  of  the  series,  which,  in  like  manner,  de- 
posed Abemethy,  bishop  of  Caithness,  but  declared 
that  the  assembly  would  admit  him  to  the  minis- 
try of  a  particular  flock  if  he  would  acknowledge 
its  authority  and  make  his  repentance.  In  all  th* 
cases,  both  of  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  <''.e 
rule  seems  to  have  been  to  be  as  tender  as  posAUe 
to  the  characters  of  any  whom  it  was  thought  tbere 
was  a  chance  of  winning  over  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  to  keep  no  measure  in  bespattering  and 
blackening  those  who  were  likely  to  stand  fast  by 
their  old  profession.  It  may  be  reasonably  as 
well  as  charitably  presumed  that,  in  several  in- 
stuices  at  least,  the  real  and  only  proved  crime, 
after  all,  of  the  person  denounced  as  guilty  of  die 
sundry  unspecified  enormities,  was  merely  his  ob- 
stinate attachment  to  episcopacy,  or  his  being  so 
committed  to  that  side  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
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hope  for  his  accession  to  the  other.  A  great  deal 
of  evidence  however  was  actually  brought  forward 
of  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  those  agaiast 
whom  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  and  others  were  accused  of 
adultery,  drunkenness,  and  other  gross  immorali- 
ties. "But  of  all  our  monstrous  fellows,"  says 
BaiUie,  "  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  at  Melross,  was  the 
first,  composed  of  contraries,  superstition  and 
profanity.  He  was  accused  of  avowii^  that  said 
service  was  better  than  preaching, — that  preaching 
was  DO  part  of  God's  essential  worship, — that  all 
prayer  should  be  read  out  of  books.  He  made 
his  altar  and  rails  himself,  stood  within,  and 
reached  the  elements  to  those  who  kneeled  with- 
out He  avowed  Christ's  presence  there,  but  whe- 
ther sacramentally,  or  by  way  of  consubstantiation, 
or  transubstantiation,  be  wist  not,  but  thought  it 
a  curiosity  to  dispute  it.  He  maintained  Christ's 
universal  redemption,  and  that  all  that  was  in  our 
service-book  was  good.  Yet  he  used  to  sit  at  preach- 
ing and  prayer;  baptise  in  his  own  house ;  made  a 
way  through  the  church  for  his  kine  and  sheep ; 
made  a  waggon  of  the  old  communion-table  to  load 
his  peats  in ;  [maintained]  that  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  moral  precept  was  to  judaize ;  that  it  was  lawfiil 
to  work  on  it ;  he  caused  lead  his  oxen  on  it ;  that 
our  confession  of  faith  was  faithless,  only  an  abjura- 
tion of  better  things  than  those  we  swore  to;  he 
kept  no  thanksgiving  after  communion;  affirmed 
our  reformers  to  have  brought  more  damage  to 
the  church  in  one  age  than  the  pope  and  his 
iactioa  had  daat  in  a  thousand  years.  This  mon- 
ster was  justly  deposed." 

Otha  acts  of  this  Glasgow  assembly  restored 
general  assemblies  and  the  other  church  courts  to 
all  their  former  privileges,  liberties,  powers,  and 
jurisdictions,  and  laid  down  other  r^ulations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  die  Presbyterian  polity.  By  one  act  the 
assembly,  "  most  unanimously  with  one  voice,  with 
the  hesitation  of  two  alanerly  [only],"  declared 
that  it  was  both  inexpedient  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kirk,  "  for  pastors  separate  unto  the 
gospel  to  brook  civil  places  and  offices,  as  to  be 
justices  of  peace,  sit  and  discern  in  council,  ses- 
sion, or  exchequer,  to  rede  or  vote  in  parliament, 
to  be  judges  or  assessors  in  any  civil  judicatory." 
If  this  act  sounds  like  a  stem  rejection  of  some  of 
die  most  coveted  objects  of  human  ambition  in 
their  ordinary  form,  the  next  fully  vindicates  the 
Idrk  from  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  to  cast 
from  it  more  than  the  obnoxious  outward  show  of 
ciril  power ;  a  show  which,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case,  would  have  only  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed the  substance.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
we  have  here  a  specimen  of  Presbyterian  am^nce 
and  intolerance,  such  as  never  was  surpassed  either 
by  prelacy  or  popery — ^"Considering,"  the  act 
says,  "  the  gpreat  prejudice  which  God's  kirk  in 
this  land  hath  sustained  these  years  by-past  by  the 
unwarranted  printing  of  libels,  pamphlets,  and 
polemics     .     .     .    and  remembering  the  former 
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acts  and  custom  of  this  kirk,  as  of  all  other  kirks, 
made  for  restraining  these  and  the  Uke  abuses ; 
and  that  nothing  be  printed  concerning  the  kirk 
and  religion  except  it  be  allowed  by  those  v^tom 
the  kirk  enintsis  with  that  charge;  the  assembly 
unanimously,  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, dischargeth  and  inhibiteth  all  printers 
within  this  kingdom  to  print  any  act  of  the  former 
assemblies,  any  of  the  acta  or  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  any  confession  of  faith,  any  protestor 
tions,  any  reasons,  pro  or  contra,  anent  the  pre- 
sent divisions  or  controversies  of  this  time,  or 
any  other  treatise  whatsoever,  which  may  concern 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  or  God's  cause  in  hand,  with- 
out warrant  subscribed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston, 
the  clerk  to  the  assembly,  &c.,  or  to  reprint  without 
his  warrant  any  acts  or  treatises  foresaid,  which 
he  lialh  caused  any  other  to  print."  Here  is  no- 
thing less  than  an  assumption  of  the  right  of  con- 
trolling all  the  printing  of  the  kingdom,  at  least  in 
the  departments  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  po- 
litics ;  and  that  too,  it  may  be  observed,  without 
any  pretence  that  the  claim  so  put  forth  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  the  land,  or,  indeed,  the  slight- 
est reference  to  that  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
punishment  with  which  presbyteries  are  directed 
to  visit  transgressors  is  merely  the  execution  against 
them  of  ecclesiastical  censures ;  but  the  church  of 
Rome  itself,  in  its  most  audacious  stretches  of 
power,  never  went  farther  than  this :  its  uniform 
practice  was,  when  it  touched  life  or  limb,  to  hand 
over  its  victims  to  be  mutilated  or  put  to  death  by 
the  fiat  of  the  civil  magistrate.  And  here,  too,  we 
have  that  very  principle  and  mode  of  procedure 
indicated  and  directed:  for  the  assembly  con- 
clude their  act  by  declaring  themselves  to  be  con- 
fident that,  to  the  efiective  furtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects, '*  the  honourable  judges  of  this  land  will  con- 
tribute their  civil  authority;" — a  hint  which,  as 
matters  stood,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  disre- 
garded. 

Before  quitting  the  scene  of  this  sudden  re- 
edification  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  we  may  note 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  men's  minds  were 
stirred  and  awakened,  and  their  views  and  opi- 
nions rapidly  revolutionized,  by  the  great  events 
that  had  begun  to  hurry  them  onward,  making 
them  live  a  whole  lifetime  of  ordinary  experience 
in  a  few  months.  "  I  was  lately,  "  says  Baillie, 
writing  a  few  weeks  after  the  rising  of  the  Glas- 
gow assembly,  "  of  the  mind  that  in  no  imagin- 
able case  any  prince  might  have  been  opposed.  I 
incline  now  to  think  otherwise."  "  in  all  our 
questions,"  he  adds,  "  I  confess  no  change  but  of 
this  only."  He  attributes  his  conversion  mainly 
to  Bilson's  work,  De  Subjectione;  for  the  more 
democratic  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  Parus, 
Buchanan,  and  Junius  Brutus,  he  tells  us,  he  yet 
loathes  at.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  turn  his 
mind  had  taken  had  been  confirmed  by  a  certain 
paper  lately  sent  abroad  from  the  court  with  the 
approval  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  extravagance 
of  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  enough  to 
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shock  a  loyalty  or  credulity  of  the  very  largest 
swallow.  "They  will  have  us  believe,"  says 
Baillie,  "  that  our  whole  state,  were  they  to  be  all 
killed  in  one  day,  or  to  be  led  to  Turkism,  to  be 
spoiled  of  all  liberty,  goods,  life,  religion,  all ; 
yet  they  may  make  no  kind  of  resistance.  The 
conclusion  is  horrible,  and  their  proofs  so  weak, 
for  all  their  diligence  and  learning,  that  I  like  it 
much  worse  than  I  did."  In  the  rush  of  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
thrown,  Baillie  soon  got  rid  of  his  scruples  upon 
various  other  points  as  well  as  upon  this. 

From  this  time  the  general  assembly  continued 
to  meet  every  year  down  to  the  year  1652  inclu- 
sive, the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  being 
always  appointed  by  the  preceding  assembly,  with- 
out the  interference  of  either  king^s  commissioner, 
or  any  other  authority  in  the  state.  Its  acts,  and 
other  published  proceedings,  are  our  best  autho- 
rity for  the  history  of  the  kirk,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  exercised  its  power,  during  this  period  of 
its  imshackled  domination. 

In  the  assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
July,  1642,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  supplication 
should  be  presented  tO  the  council  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  die  acts  of  parliament  and  council  against 
Papirts.  For  this  purpose  it  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered,  that  every  presbytery  should  "  convene 
at  their  first  meeting  all  Papists  in  their  bounds, 
and  require  them  to  put  out  of  their  company 
all  friends  and  servants  who  are  popish  within 
one  month ;  also  within  that  same  space  to  give 
their  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  above 
seven  years  old,  to  be  educate,  at  their  charges,  by 
their  Protestant  friends,  as  the  presbytery  shall 
-app<Hnt,  fmd  find  sufficient  caution  for  bringing 
home  within  three  mouths  such  of  their  children 
who  are  without  the  kingdom,  to  be  educate  in 
schools  and  colleges  at  the  presbytery's  sight ;  to 
find  caution  likewise^of  their  abstinence  firom  mass, 
«id  the  company  of  Jesuits  and  priests."  Ever 
since  the  Reformation  the  laws  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  had  altogether  prohibited  the 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  at 
least  placed  it  under  the  severest  restrictions ; 
but,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  kirk,  these  laws  had 
never  till  now  been  enforced  with  any  strictness. 
The  assembly  now  issued  its  commands  to  the 
inferior  church  judicatories,  that  all,  of  whatsoever 
rank  or  degree,  who  refused  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  above  requisitions  should  be  proceeded 
against  without  delay.  But  even  those  who  did 
consent  to  recall  their  children  from  abroad,  and 
give  them  up  to  be  educated  by  those  whom  they 
esteemed  heretics,  and  found  surety  that  they 
would  abstain  from  the  actual  practice  of  their 
own  worship,  were  not  for  all  that  to  be  let  alone : 
they  were  only  to  be  "  dealt  with  in  all  meek- 
ness;" which  was  explained  as  meaning  "after 
this  manner," — namely,  that  certain  members  of 
the  presbytery  should  be  appointed  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  them  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
that,  |if  after  that  time  they  still  remained  unwil- 


ling to  go  to  church,  they  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
move over  to  the  next  adjacent  university  town, 
and  there  reside  for  five  months  longer,  attending 
all  the  diets  of  conference  which  the  professors  and 
ministers  of  the  bounds  should  appoint  to  them; 
"by  which,"  concludes  the  ordinance,  "  if  tiey  be 
not  converted,  their  obstinacy  shall  be  declared  ia 
the  provincial  S3^ods  of  April,  and  from  thence 
their  process  shall  go  on  to  the  very  closure  with- 
out amy  further  deky.*"  The  show  of  "  all  meek- 
ness," Uierefore,  with  which  they  were  to  be 
treated,  consisted  in  keeping  them  eight  months 
under  a  rigid  surveillance,  and  on  the  rack  of  in- 
cessant Presbyterian  eloquence  exerted  in  abusing 
whatever  they  held  dearest  and  most  sacred,  be- 
fore they  were  put  to  death,  <Hr  consigned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  or  whatever  else  was  intend- 
ed to  be  the  ultimate  punishment  of  their  obsti- 
nacy. 

A  subject  which  engaged  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  venerable  assembly  in  divers  yean  was  "the 
abundance  and  increase  of  witchcraft,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  act  of  1643,  "  in  all  the  sorts  and 
degrees  of  it,  in  this  time  of  reformatioB."  The 
act  referred  to  gives  a  minute  detail,  both  of  the 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  witches  and  charmers, 
and  of  the  means  that  had  been  found  the  most 
effectual  for  their  suppression.  "  The  occtMiois 
thereof,"  it  is  set  down,  "  are  found  to  be  these 
especially :  extremity  of  grief,  malice,  passion,  and 
desire  of  revenge,  pinching  poverty,  solicitation  of 
other  witches  and  charmers ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
devil  assails  them,  offers  aid,  and  much  prevaik." 
To  bring  them  to  a  confession  and  judgment,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  standing  commission  for  a  certain 
time  be  had  from  the  lords  of  secret  counci),  or 
justice-general,  to  some  understanding  goitle- 
men  and  magistrates,  within  the  bounds  of  such 
presbyteries  as  should  crave  it,  giving  them 
power  to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  jurtice 
against  all  persons  guilty  of  witchcraft  within  the 
said  bounds.  The  grounds  of  apprehending 
them,  it  is  suggested,  "may  be  a  reigning  bruit  of 
witchcraft,  backed  with  delations  of  confessing 
witches,  being  confronted  with  them ;  for  it  is 
found  that  the  delations  of- two  or  three  confiessing 
witches  hath  ordinarily  proved  true."  After  they 
are  apprehended,  a  caution  is  given,  that  they  wiU 
be  apt  to  destroy  themselves  if  left  alone  or  not 
carefully  watched.  The  means  recommended  in 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evil,  in 
addition  to  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  minia- 
ters  and  elders  in  searching  out  the  practices  sf 
witchcrafi:  and  charming, — which  latter  is  described 
to  be  "  a  degree'  of  witchcraft,  and  too  oidinaiy 
in  the  land," — are  the  careful  religious  instnictMm 
of  the  people,  and  the  active  application  of  the  cen- 
sures of  the  kirk  against  profane  persons  of  all 
sorts.  The  persecution  of  the  unhappy  perwRis 
accused  of  these  imaginary  crimes,  we  thus  see, 
was  not  likely  to  slacken  under  the  sway  of  Prea- 
bytery.  Baillie,  in  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  assembly,  informs  us  that  the  considentaon 
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of  the  subject  waa  taken  up  '*  upon  the  report  of 
the  eztiaordinary  multiplying  of  witches,  above 
thirty  being  burned  in  Fife  in  a  few  months."  * 

Among  the  proceedings  of  the  restored  Presby- 
terian church  which  do  it  the  most  honour,  are 
the  solicitude  which  it  evinced  and  the  active 
measures  which  it  adopted  for  the  encouragement 
and  difiiision  of  learning,  both  professional  and 
secular.  Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly ibr  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  the 
national  schools  and  collies,  which  in  most  re- 
spects were  marked  bv  sufficiently  enlightened 
views.  The  Scottish  church  at  this  period,  in- 
deed, contained  its  lull  proportion  of  mdividuala 
distinguished  for  their  eminent  acquirements  as 
tcholaiB ;  and  under  the  influences  first  commu- 
nicated by  the  Knoxes  and  the  Buchanans  and 
the  Melvils  of  the  preceding  age,  it  had  always 
stood  up  for  the  principle  both  of  a  learned  priest- 
hood and  a  well-educated  people.  At  the  same 
time,  as  might  be  expected,  it  strenuously  main- 
tained that  the^  entire  education  of  the  country 
should  be  in  thejhands  of  the  established  clergy ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  all  the  reforms  which  were 
DOW  introduced,  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
spotic control  over  schools  and  colleges  was  given 
eft  assumed  as  belonging  to  the  presbyteries  and 
ether  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  outward  exhi- 
bition, and  certainly  also  in  spirit  and  temper 
to  a  great  extent,  presbytery  and  popery  may  be 
said  to  constitute  almost  the  two  extreme  forms 
of  Christianity ;  but  extremes  are  proverbially,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  apt  to  meet,  and  these 
seon  to  do  so  curioiuly  enough  in  several  respects. 
The  bare  simplicity  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  ela- 
borately ornamental  character  of  the  other,  is  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  polity  admirably  contrived, 
tboagh  upon  very  different  principles  in  the  two 
easei,  for  maintaining  the  clerical  body  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  unity  and  efficient  co- 
operation. Both  chtuxhes,  opposite  as  may  have 
been  the  directions  in  which  they  have  moved  in 
regard  to  many  other  things,  have,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  shown  the  same  disposition  to  throw  off  all 
sut^ection  to  the  general  authority  of  the  state,  and 
to  pot  forward  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  indepen- 
dent of  or  superior  to  the  civU.  Both  have,  in 
their  avowed  principles,  and  in  their  practice, 
•s  ikr  as  they  had  the  opportunity,  been  of  all 
rhorches  the  most  intolerant  of  dissent,  or  what 
they  have  called  schism  and  heresy.  And,  what 
is  best  worth  noting  of  all,  Presbytery,  with  all 
its  popular  pretensions,  was  in  its  best  days  scarce- 
W  behind  popery  in  the  high  doctrine  it  held  upon 
the  divine  right  of  the  ministers  and  other  eccle- 
siastical functionaries  to  be  the  exclusive  mana- 
gers of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  in  its  haughty 
denial  of  any  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  save  merely  so  much  as  might  have 
been  made  over  to  them  in  certain  cases  on  grounds 
•f  expediency.  The  assembly  of  1641  distinctly 
explained  its  views  upon  this  subject  in  its-  reply 
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to  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  certain  puritan  mi- 
nisters in  England :  "  Our  unanimous  judgment," 
said  the  Scottish  church  on  this  occasion,  "  and 
uniform  practice  is,  that,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  reformed  kirks,  and  the  ordinance  of  God  in 
his  word,  not  only  the  solemn  execution  of  eccle- 
siastical power  and  authority,  but  the  whole  acts 
and  exercise  thereof,  do  properly  belong  unto  the 
officers  of  the  kirk :" — it  is  added,  in  very  cau- 
tious and  hesitating  phraseology, "  yet  so  that  in 
matters  of  chiefeat  importance  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  congregation  be  had  before  their  decrees  and 
sentences  receive  final  execution ;" — a  qualification 
by  which  the  force  of  the  original  statement  is 
rather  intensified  than  abated.  Indeed,  this  was 
one  of  the  main  points  on  which  Presbytery  was  at 
issue  with  Independency,  the  second  and  more 
hated,  as  more  formidable,  enemy  it  bad  to  en- 
counter after  it  had  laid  its  old  foe.  Prelacy,  in  the 
dust. 

But  the  kirk,  with  all  its  lofty  claims,  and  all 
the  freedom  and  power  it  had  now  acquired,  was 
still,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  far  from  presenting  the  aspect  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  Sion.  In  1646,  after  the  new 
order  of  things  had  been  eight  years  in  undisturbed 
operation,  we  find  the  assembly  putting  forth  to 
the  world,  under  the  title  of  "  Enormities  and 
Corruptions  observed  to  be  in  the  Ministry,"  one 
of  the  most  singular  of  manifestos.  Of  the  "  enor- 
mities" enumerated,  the  first  nine  are  headed  "  In 
our  Lives,"  and  the  list  is  well  worth  transcribing. 
"  I.  Much  firuitless  conversing  in  company,  and 
complying  with  the  sins  of  all  sorts,  not  behaving 
ounelves  as  becomes  the  men  of  God.  2.  Great 
worldliness  is  to  be  found  amongst  us,  minding 
and  speaking  most  about  things  of  this  life,  being 
busied  about  many  things,  but  forgetting  the  main. 

3.  Slighting  of  God's  worship  in  their  families,  and 
therefore  no  cordial  urging  of  it  upon  others ;  yea, 
altogether  a  wanting  of  it  in  some,  if  it  be  credible. 

4.  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and  apparel,  disso- 
luteness in  hair,  and  shaking  about  the  knees,  , 
[what  can  this  mean  ?]  lightness  in  ^e  apparel  of 
their  wives  and  children.  5.  Tippling  and  bearing 
company  in  untimeous  drinking  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houses, or  any  where  else,  whereby  the  ministry  is 
made  vile  and  contemptible.  6.  Discountenancing 
of  the  godly,  speaking  ill  of  them  because  of  some 
that  are  unanswerable  to  their  profession.  7.  The 
Sabbath  not  sanctified  after  sermons,  which  maketh 
people  think  that  the  Sabbath  is  ended  with  the 
sermon.  8.  There  are  also  to  be  found  amongst 
us  who  use  small  and  minced  oaths.  9.  Some  so 
great  strangers  to  scripture,  that,  except  in  their 
public  ministry,  though  they  read  many  things,  yet 
they  are  little  conversant  in  the  scripture,  and  in 
meditation  thereof,  a  duty  incumbent  to  all  the 
preachers  thereof."  In  the  next  list,  entitled  "  Enor- 
mities and  Corruptions  in  our  Callings,"  are  enu- 
merated, among  other  things,  "  entering  into  the 
ministry  as  to  a  way  of  living  in  the  world,  and  not 
as  to  a  spiritual  caUing" — "  silence  in  the  public 
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cause,"  some,  it  ia  affinned,  being  **  bo  groes 
herein,  that  even  in  public  fasts  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  heard  from  them  sounding  this  vay" — ^idle- 
ness, sometimes  shown  in  preaching  only  once  on 
the  Lord's  day,  while  "  others  have  but  fits  of 
pains,  not,  like  other  tradesmen,  continually  at 
their  work" — **  self-seeking  in  preaching,  and  a 
venting  rather  of  their  wit  and  skill  than  a  show- 
ing forth  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God."  In 
all  there  are  twelve  descriptions  of  enormity  or 
corruption  set  forth  under  this  head.  The  two 
lists  are  followed  by  another  of  sixteen  "  Reme- 
dies," from  which,  however,  there  is  little  to  be 
gathered  in  illustTati<m  of  our  subject,  except  that 
in  the  second  it  is  declared  to  be  a  well'known  fact 
that  the  private  trials  in  presbjrteries  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  "  are  for  die  most  part  perfunc- 
torious  i"  and  that  in  the  eleventh,  ministers  are 
particularly  enjoined  to  forbear  the  drinking  of 
healths — "  Satan's  snare,  leading  to  excess,"— and 
also  to  reprove  the  practice  in  others. 

Some  acts  of  the  next  assemblv,  that  of  1647, 
curiously  attest  the  minute  inquisition  into  the 
most  private  habits  of  individuals  and  families,  and 
the  watchful  eye  over  the  stealthiest  beginnings  of 
defection  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  the 
straight  line  of  the  prescribed  method  of  Christian 
profession,  by  which  the  kirk  sought  to  preserve 
Its  exclusive  dominion  over  the  popular  mind,  and 
also  the  high  hand  vrith  which  it  was  accustomed 
to  put  down  any  disobedience  to  its  authority.  One 
act  on  the  subject  of  "  secret  and  private  wor- 
ship" requires  and  appoints  "  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  in  the 
congr^ations  committed  to  their  charge  respec- 
tively,  whether  there  be  among  them  any 'family  or 
families  which  use  to  neglect  this  necessary  duty ; 
and  if  any  such  family  be  found,  the  head  of  that 
family  is  to  be  first  admonished  privately  to  amend 
this  fault ;  and  in  case  of  his  continuing  therein  he 
is  to  be  gravely  and  sadly  reproved  by  the  session." 
If  he  still  persist  in  his  neglect,  he  is  ordered  to 
be  suspended  and  debarred  from  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. But  this  practice  of  private  devotion  was 
also  to  be  restrained  from  running  into  an  excess 
which  might  lead  to  the  substitution  of  insular 
conventicles  for  the  stated  mmistrations  of  the 
church ;  and  therefore  in  another  act  the  assembly 
laid  down  a  set  of  very  particular  directions  with 
regard  to  it,  not  only,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  title 
of  the  act,  for  cherishing  piety,  but  "  for  main- 
taining unity  and  avoiding  schism  and  division." 
Here  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  confine  the 
private  devotions  of  the  laity  within  proper  bounds. 
A  portion  of  the  Bible  is  directed  to  be  ordinarily 
read,  and  those  present  are  even  recommended 
thereupon  to  converse  with  one  another  on  what 
has  been  read  and  heard  "by  way  of  conference ;'' 
but  these  are,  at  the  same  time,  warned  that  **  the 
charge  and  o£Sce  of  interpreting  the  holy  scrip- 
tures is  a  part  of  the  ministerial  calling,  which 
none,  howsoever  otherwise  qualified,  should  tuce 
upon  him  in  any  place,  but  he  that  is  duly  called 


thereunto  by  God  and  his  kirk."  "  Let  no  idler," 
it  is  afterwards  written,  "  who  hath  no  particular 
calling,  or  vagrant  person,  under  pretence  of  a 
calling,  be  sufiiered  to  perform  worship  ia  families, 
to  or  for  the  same;  seeing  persons  tainted  with 
errors,  or  aiming  at  division,  may  be  ready  after 
that  manner  to  creep  into  houses  and  lead  captive 
silly  and  unstable  souls."  But,  above  all  things, 
it  is  ordered  that  at  family  worship  a  special 
care  be  had  "  that  each  family  keep  by  them- 
selves ;  neither  requiring,  inviting,  nor  admitting 
persons  from  divers  families."  "  Whatsoever,"  it 
is  added,  "  hath  been  the  effects  and  fruits  of 
meetings  of  persons  of  divers  families  in  the 
times  of  corruption  or  trouble,  (in  which  cases 
many  things  are  commendable  which  otherwise 
are  not  tolerable,)  yet,  when  God  hath  blessed  us 
with  peace  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  such 
meetings  of  persons  of  divers  families  are  to  be 
disajiproved,  as  tending  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
religious  exercise  of  each  family  by  itself,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public  ministry,  to  the  rending  of 
the  families  of  particular  congregations,  and,  in 
progress  of  time,  of  the  whole  kirk ;  besides  many 
offences  which  may  come  thereby,  to  the  hardening 
of  the  hearts  of  carnal  men  and  grief  of  the  godly." 
And  the  drift  and  scope  of  all  ^e  directions  is  de- 
clared in  conclusion  to  be,  that,  while  upon  the  one 
part  the  power  and  practice  of  godliness  may  be 
advanced,  upon  the  other,  **  under  the  name  and 
pretext  of  rdigious  exerdaes,  no,  such  meetings  or 
prsctices  be  allowed  as  are  apt  to  breed  error, 
scandal,  schism,  contempt  or  misregard  of  the 
public  ordinances  and  ministers,  or  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  particular  callings,  or  such  other  evils  aa 
are  the  works,  not  of  the  s|>irit,  but  of  the  flesh, 
and  are  contrary  to  truth  and  peace."  This  act  is 
followed  by  another,  "  againat  such  as  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  public  worship  in  their  own 
congregation;"  in  which  the  assembly  ordains 
"  every  member  in  every  congregation  to  keep 
their  own  pariah  kirk,  to  communicate  there  in  tbe 
word  and  sacraments ;"'  and  directs  that  "  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  usually  absent 
theroaelves  from  their  own  congregationa,  except 
in  urgent  cases  made  known  to  and  approven  by 
the  presbytery,"  and  if  after  private  admonition 
by  their  pastors  they  do  not  amend  their  couduct, 
"  they  shall  be  delated,  or  informed  against,  to  the 
session ;"  who  shall  cite  and  censure  them  as  "  con- 
temners of  the  comely  order  of  the  kirk ;"  and  if 
the  matter  be  not  taken  order  with  there,  it  is 
directed  to  be  brought  before  the  presbytery.  Bat 
tbe  most  arrogant  and  characteristic  act  of  this  as- 
sembly is  one  "  discharging  tbe  importing,  vent- 
ing, or  spreading  of  erroneous  books  or  papers.'* 
"  The  General  Asaembly,"  says  this  act,  ahnoat 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  an  authority  claiming  to  he 
sovereign  in  things  civil  aa  well  aa  ecclesiastical, 
"  considering  how  the  erron  of  Independency  or 
separation  have  in  our  neighbour  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land apread  as  a  gangrene  and  do  daily  eat  as  a 
canker,  insomuch  that  exceeding    many  errora. 
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heresies,  schisms,  and  blasphemies  have  issued 
therefrom,  and  are  sheltered  thereby;  and  how 
possible  it  is  for  the  same  evils  to  invade  and  over- 
spread this  kirk  and  kingdam,  (lying  within  the 
same  island,)  by  the  spreading  of  their  erroneous 
books,  pamphlets,  libels,  and  letters ; ...  do  there* 
fore,  in  the  name  of  God,  inhibit  and  discharge  all 
members  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom  to  converse  with 
persons  tainted  with  such  errors,  or  to  import, 
sell,  spread,  vent,  or  disperse  such  erroneous  Iwoks 
or  papers ; . , .  requiring  all  ministers ...  to  try  care- 
fully from  time  to  time  if  any  such  books  be  brought 
into  this  country  from  England,  or  from  beyond 
■eas  (which  is  especially  recommended  to  minis- 
tera  on  sea-coasts,  or  towns  where  any  stationers 
are) ;  and,  if  any  shall  be  found,  to  present  the 
same  to  the  presbytery,  that  some  coufse  may  be 
taken  to  hinder  the  dispersion  thereof.  And  here- 
by all  presbyteries  and  synods  are  ordained  to  try 
and  process  such  as  shall  transgress  against  the 
premises  or  any  part  of  the  same.  And  the  as- 
sembly doth  also  seriously  recommend  to  civil  ma- 
gistrates, that  they  may  be  pleased  to  be  assisting 
to  ministers  and  presbyteries,  in  execution  of  this 
act,  and  to  concur  with  their  authority  in  every 
thing  to  that  effect." 

Two  or  three  other  notices  may  be  thrown  toge- 
ther into  a'single  paragraph.  "It  will  be  a  good 
remedy  against  sabbath-breaking  by  carriers  and 
travellers,"  says  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  1648, 
**  that  the  ministers  where  they  dwell  cause  them 
to  bring  testimonials  from  the  place  where  they 
rested  on  those  Lord's  days  wherein  they  were 
from  home."  "  Let  all  persons,"  says  another 
clause  of  the  same  ordinance,  "  who  flit  (remove) 
from  one  parish  to  anoAer  have  sufiBcient  testimo- 
nials. This  is  to  be  extended  to  all  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  quality,  and  all  their  followers,  who 
come  to  reside  with  their  families  at  Edinburgh 
or  elsewhere;  and  let  the  minister  from  whom 
they  flit  advertise  the  minister  to  whom  they  flit,  if, 
tohis  knowledge,  they  be  lying  under  any  scandal." 
**  For  better  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,"  a  third 
clanse  directs,  "  let  every  elder  take  notice  of 
such  as  are  within  his  bounds,  how  they  keep  the 
Idrk,  and  how  their  time  is  spent  before,  be- 
twixt, and  after  the  time  of  public  worship."  At 
its  next  meeting,  in  1649,  the  assembly,  "  finding 
the  scandal  and  abuse  that  arises  through  promis- 
cuous dancing,  do  therefore  inhibit  and  discharge 
the  same,  and  do  refer  the  censure  thereof  to  the 
several  presbyteries,  recommending  it  to  their  care 
and  diligence."  The  old  subject  of  witchcraft, 
alao,  again  this  year  engaged  die  attention  of  the 
church,  and  an  act  waa  passed  appointing  a  con- 
ference of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  physicians  to 
consider  the  most  advisable  means  of  detecting  and 
trying  that  crime,  which,  it  is  complained,  had  still 
continned  to  increase,  notwithstanding  all  the  me- 
thoda  employed  against  it.  Upon  this  subject  Sir 
James  Balfour  has  preserved  some  frightful  de- 
tails. The  Lady  of  Pittardo  in  Fifeshire,  he 
tella  us,  was  in  July  this  year  (which  was  during 
the   sitting  of  the  assembly)^  apprehended   for 


witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  there,  a  commission  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  for  her  trial,  she  remained 
till  the  middle  of  December,  when,  having  been 
quite  well  over-night,  she  was  found  one  morning 
dead,  and  all  swollen,  apparently  as  if  she  had 
been  poisoned.  "  It  was  thought,"  says  Sir 
James,  "  that  she  either  had  taken  the  poison  of 
herself,  being  guilty  of  that  hellish  crime,  or  that 
it  had  been  administered  to  her  by  the  advice  of 
her  friends  and  kindred,  whom  by  her  wickedness, 
if  she  had  been  publicly  burnt,  she  had  blotted, 
and  stained  those  families  she  was  descended  of, 
of  whom  were  descended  many  religious,  worship- 
ful, and  worthy  personages."  The  annalist  adds, 
"  Many  witches  apprehended,  commissions  given 
by  parliament  and  council  for  their  trial,  and  they 
execute,  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Perth,  Stirling,  Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Merse,  and 
Peebles,  &c.  I  myself  did  see,  the  20th  of  July, 
this  year,  in  one  afternoon,  commissions  severally 
directed  by  the  parliament  for  trying  and  burning 
of  twenty-seven  witches,  women,  and  three  men 
and  boys ;  their  depositions  were  publicly  read  in 
face  of  parliament,  before  the  house  would  vote  to 
the  president's  subscribing  of  the  act  for  the  clerk 
issuing  of  these  commissions.  Likewise  divers 
commissions  were  given  by  the  lords  of  council,  in 
November  and  December,  this  same  year,  for  try- 
ing and  burning  of  witches  :  their  depositions  were 
read,  amongst  the  which  there  was  one  that  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  of  late  at  a  meeting  with 
the  devil,  at  which  there  were  above  five  hundred 
witches  present.  So  fiir  had  that  wicked  enemy  of 
mankind  prevailed,  by  his  illusions  and  practices, 
over  these  poor,  wretched,  miserable  souls."* 
Horrible  it  is  indeed  to  think  of  die  wide  devasta- 
tion committed  under  the  influence  of  the  sangui- 
nary delusion  to  which  these  unhappy  persons 
were  sacrificed — of  the  quantity  of  blood  it  caused 
to  be  shed,  and  the  much  greater  quantity  of  terror 
and  torment,  of  every  kind,  it  must  have  spread 
through  the  land, — not  to  speak  of  the  dark,  vin- 
dictive passions  with  which  it  haraaed  and  poi- 
soned the  public  mind,  thus  dropping  no  small 
part  of  its  curse  upon  the  inflictors  as  well  as  upon 
the  victims  of  the  legal  murders' and  massacres  with 
which  it  was  continually  feeding  its  insatiable  fiiry. 
Was  there  anything  really  more  shocking  in  the 
fires  lighted  up  in  Scotland  and  England  by  the 
Roman  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
consumption  of  heretics,  than  in  these  burnings  of 
persons  equally  guiltless  of  any  real  crime  which 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  seventeenth  century 
thus  abetted  and  ui^ed  on? 

A  matter  of  great  importance,  in  respect  both  of 
the  practice  and  the  principle  involved  in  it,  and 
which  had  occasioned  much  controversy,  was  at 
last  settled  this  year.  This  was  the  manner  of 
the  election  and  appointment  of  ministers  to  vacant 
charges.  The  crown  had  some  years  before  con- 
sentol,  in  the  case  of  benefices  in  its  presentation, 
to  limit  its  choice  to  a  list  of  three  candidates 
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nominated  by  the  preabytery;  but  the  other  lay 
patrons  could  not  generally  be  induced,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  surrender  their  rights  into  the 
hands  of  the  church  courts.  At  length,  however, 
in  March,  1649,  the  legislature  was  prevailed 
upon  to  end  the  difficulty  by  a  very  summary 
measure.  "The  parliament,"  says  Sir  James 
Balfour,  "  passed  a  most  strange  act  this  month, 
abolishing  the  patronages  of  kirks  which  pertained 
to  laymen  since  ever  Christianity  was  planted  in 
Scotland.  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleugh,  and  some 
others,  protested  against  this  act  as  wrangous  and 
altogether  derogatory  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  so  departed  the  parliament-house.  But  current 
was  carried  for  the  presbyteries  and  church-way, 
in  respect  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  Archibald 
Johnston,  the  kirk's  minion,  durst  do  no  other- 
wise, lest  the  leaders  of  the  church  should  desert 
them,  and  leave  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
which,  without  the  church,  none  of  them  could 
well  do."  Commenting  further  upon  "  this  notable 
prank,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  annalist  proceeds : — 
"  And  this  act,  to  make  it  the  more  specious,  they 
coloured  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  choice 
their  own  ministers;  yet  the  general  assembly, 
hdden  at  Edinburgh  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  this  same  year,  made  a  very  sore  mint 
[attempt]  to  have  snatched  this  shadow  from  the 
people;  notwithstanding  their  former  pretences, 
collationed  the  sole  power  on  the  presbyteries; 
and  out-fooled  the  people  of  that  right  they  for- 
merly pretended  did  only  and  especially  belong  to 
them  jure  divino ;  as,  according  to  the  new  divi- 
Ikity  of  these  times,  both  the  leaders  and  their 
creature  Johnston  pleaded,  with  all  the  forcible 
arguments  wrested  Scripture  could  produce,  to 
procure  their  own  ends  and  greatness."  The  act 
passed  by  the  assembly,  in  fact,  provided  that, 
when  a  congregation  became  vacant,  the  presby- 
tery should  send  down  certain  preachers  for  the 
people  to  hear ;  that,  if  the  people  desired  to  hear 
any  others,  they  might  apply  for  that  purpose 
through  their,  elders  (that  is,  the  members  of  the 
paro<£ial  kirk  session)  to  the  presbytery,  which, 
however,  was  not  to  be  bound  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation, any  more,  indeed,  than  the  elders  were  to 
ntake  it,  unless  they  chose;  that  after  a  competent 
time,  not  the  people,  but  the  elders  or  session  only, 
should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election ;  that  if 
the  people  acquiesced,  the  presbytery,  upon  finding 
the  person  thus  elected  to  be  qualified,  should 
admit  him  to  the  ministry  in  the  said  congrega- 
tion :  "  but  if  it  happen,"  continues  the  act, 
"  that  the  major  part  of  the  congr^ation  dissent 
from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session,  in 
that  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  unto  die 
presbytery,  who  shall  judge  of  the  same ;  and,  if 
they  io  not  find  their  dissent  to  be  grounded  on 
cauteless  prejudices,  they  are  to  appoint  a  new 
election  in  manner  above  specified."  The  whole 
right  accorded  to  the  people,  therefore,  was  simply 
to  state  their  objections;  the  sole  right  of  deciding 


upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  said  objections 
being  reserved  to  the  presbytery.  Such,  in  the 
purest  times  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  was  the  popular 
election  of  the  clergy,  of  which  we  still  sometimes 
hear  so  much !  The  act  concludes  with  a  clause 
which  would  no  doubt  be  found  convenient  in 
many  cases : — "  Where  the  congregation  is  disaf- 
fected and  malignaut,  in  that  case  the  presbytery 
is  to  provide  them  with  a  minister."  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  was  intended  to  cure  or  to 
punish  their  disaffection  and  malignity. 

At  the  memorable  date  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  November,  1640,  English 
Puritanism  bad  not  yet  taken  the  shape  of  presby- 
terianism  to  any  considerable  extent.  Besides  the 
statement  of  Clarendon,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Fiennefe  and  the  younger  Vane,  and,  as  he 
asserts,  at  a  somewhat  later  stage,  Hampden,  there 
were  scarcely  any  members  of  that  parliament,  at 
its  opening,  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  constitution  of  the  national  church,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  account  of 
his  own  Life,  for  the  fact  that,  although  "the 
younger  and  less  experienced  ministers  in  the 
country  were  against  amending  the  bishops  and 
liturgy,  apprehending  this  was  but  gilding  over 
their  danger ;"  yet  "  this  was  not  the  sense  of  the 
parliament,  nor  of  their  principal  divines."  "  The 
matter  of  bishops  or  no  bishops,"  he  adds,  "  was 
not  the  main  thing,  except,  with  the  Scots,  for 
thousands  that  wished  for  good  bishops  were  on 
the  parliament  side."  And  even  of  those  who  were 
altogether  opposed  to  episcopacy, — the  Root-and- 
branch-men,  as  they  were  called,  to  which  party 
Vane,  and  his  friends  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, belonged, — ^very  few  were  at  this  time 
Presbyterians ;  it  was  Independency,  not  Presby- 
tery, which  they  would  have  substituted  for  the 
government  of  bishops. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  mere  diminution 
of  the  episcopal  power  which  was  alone  derived  by 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  afforded  a 
common  object  which  united  all  these  parties  ;  and 
the  habit  they  thus  acquired  of  acting  in  concert, 
together  with  the  course  events  took,  which  na- 
turally ]  tended  to  heat  and  exasperate  many  of 
those  whose  feelings  and  views  were  at  first  com- 
paratively moderate,  soon  enabled  the  few  persons 
of  more  extreme  opinions  to  become  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  to  draw  the  great  majority  of 
the  others  along  with  them.      How  the  established 
church  fell  under  this  combmed  attack  has  been 
already  related.*    The  first  blow  struck  at  the 
bishops,  if  we  except  the  impeachment  and  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  of  Laud,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1641,  was  the  bill  brought  in  to  take  away  their 
votes  in  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  out  in  all 
commissions  that  had  relation  to  any  temporal 
affairs,  which,  after  being  passed  in  the  House  <d 
Conunons  widi  little  opposition,  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  on  the  Ist  of  May,  but  thrown  out  by  die 
Upper  House  after  the  second  reading.     This 
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followed  in  the  same  session  by  Sir  Edward  Deer- 
ing's  bill  for  the  utter  eradication  of  bishopst 
deans,  and  chapters,  with  all  officers  belonging  to 
them,  which  also,  however,  took  no  effect,  having, 
after  it  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  been  dropped  in  committee.  The 
first  measures  that  were  actually  carried  against 
the  church  were  the  two  bills  abolishing  the  courts 
of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
On  the  last  day  of  that  month  the  Commons  ap- 
pointed their  committee  for  drawing  up  the  charges 
of  impeachment  against  the  thirteen  bishops, 
which  were  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  4th  of  August  following.*  On  the 
30th  of  December  ten  of  the  bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  two  more  debarred  from  their  places  in 
parliament,  on  being  impeached  of  high  treason 
by  the  Commons  for  their  protestation  against  the 
legality  of  the  acts  passed  m  their  absence.f  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1642,  a  new  bill  incapa- 
citating the  bishops  for  voting  in  parliament  was 
at  last  passed  into  a  law.|  From  this  date  the 
church,  though  not  yet  actually  pulled  down,  may 
be  considered  as  a  mere  ruin. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  the  Commons  had  appointed  a  grand 
committee,  consisting  of  the  whole  House,  to  in- 
quire into  the  scandalous  immoralities  of  the 
dergy.  But  the  vast  number  of  cases  that  came 
pouring  in,  upon  the  general  invitation  that  was 
given  to  all  sorts  of  persons  to  get  up  all  sorts  of 
complaints  against  their  ministers,  soon  made  it 
necessary  that  the  grand  committee  should  divide 
itself  into  four  or  five  committees,  which  were 
called  While's,  Corbet's,  Harlow's,  Deering's  com- 
mittees, after  the  chairman  of  each.  It  is  said 
that,  in  a  short  time,  above  two  thousand  petitions 
were  brought  before  them,  of  which  Corbet's  com- 
mittee, wluch  it  appears  was  the  favourite  tribun^, 
had  for  its  share  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred. 
About  two  years  after,  another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  "  the  fittest  way,"  as  it  was 
expressed,  "  for  the  relief  of  such  godly  and  well- 
affected  ministers  as  have  been  plundered,  and 
what  malignant  clergymen  have  benefices  in  and 
about  the  town,  which  benefices  being  sequestered 
may  be  supplied  by  others  who  may  receive  their 
profits  ;"  and  in  July,  1643,  the  scandalous  com- 
mittee and  this  other  (nicknamed  by  the  royalists 
the  plundering  committee)  were  empowered  to 
carry  on  their  proceedings  in  concert.  By  means 
of  their  united  powers,  and  the  aid  of  a  succession 
of  ordinances  passed  by  the  House  to  facilitate 
their  operadons,  these  bodies,  in  conrse  of  time, 
cleared  the  church  pretty  effectually  both  of 
immoral  clergymen  and  also  of  those  who  wa« 
not  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Many  of  the 
royalist  clergy  were  besides  still  more  summarily 
«jected  by  the  parliament  soldiers.  "  Multitudes, 
« them,"  to  quote  the  account  of  the  historian  of 
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the  Puritans,  "  left  their  cures  and  took  sanctuary 
in  the  king's  armies  or  garrisons,  having  disposed 
of  their  goods  and  chattels  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  Others,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  sermons,  or  declarations  for 
the  king,  were  put  imder  confinement  in  Lam- 
beth, Winchester,  Ely,  and  most  of  the  bishop's 
houses  about  London ;  and,  for  want  of  room, 
about  twenty,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  were 
imprisoned  on  board  of  ships  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  shut  down  under  decks,  no  firiend  being 
allowed  to  come  near  them."*  It  is  said  that 
110  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London  alone 
were  turned  out  of  their  livings  in  the  years 
1642  and  1643;  and  that  as  many  more  fled, 
to  avoid  imprisonment.  "  It  is  to  be  lamented," 
adds  Neal,  "  that  several  pious  and  worthy 
bishops  and  other  clergymen,  who  withdrew 
from  the  world,  and  were  desirous  to  live  peace- 
ably without  joining  either  side,  suffered  after- 
ward in  common  wim  the  rest  of  their  brethren ; 
their  estates  and  livings  being  sequestered,  their 
houses  and  goods  plundered  by  ungovernable 
soldiers,  and  themselves  reduced  to  live  upon  the 
fifths,  or  a  small  pension  from  the  parliament, 
either  because  they  could  not  take  the  covenant, 
or  comply  with  the  new  directory  for  public  wor- 
ship. Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  most 
reverend  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishops  Morton  and 
Hall,  and  many  others.  When  the  bishops'  lands 
were  seized  for  the  service  of  the  war,  which  was 
called  Bellum  Episcopale,  or  the  bishops'  war,  it 
was  not  possible  to  snow  favour  to  any  under  that 
character;  and  though  the  two  houses  voted  very 
considerable  pensions  to  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
lieu  of  their  lands  that  were  sequestered,  due  care 
was  not  taken  of  the  payment;  nor  would  several 
of  their  lordships  so  far  countenance  the  votes  of 
the  houses  as  to  apply  for  it."  To  the  names  of 
the  eminent  sufferers  here  mentioned  may  be  add- 
ed one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  English  literature, 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  being  driven  from  his 
living  of  Uppingham,  which  was  sequestered,  re- 
tired into  Wales,  and,  while  supporting  himself  and 
his  family  by|  teaching  a  school,  there  composed 
some  of  the  greatest  of  his  immortal  works. 

For  a  space  of  some  two  years  the  country  might 
be  said  to  be  without  any  established  form  of  wor- 
ship. The  clergy  were  left  to  read  the  liturgy  or 
not,  as  they  pleased,  and  to  take  their  own  way,  in 
like  manner  in  all  other  points :  thus,  we  are  told, 
while  some  of  them  continued  to  wear  the  canoni- 
cal habits,  others  gratified  their  taste  by  preaching 
in  a  cloak,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters of  Geneva  and  France.  Hie  cathedral  wor- 
ship was  also  everywhere  put  down ;  and  many  of 
the  sacred  edifices  themselves  were  lamentably  de-  ' 
faced  and  injured,  principally  in  the  process  of 
executing  an  ordinance,  passed  by  the  parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  by  which  it  was  directed, 
that  before  the  1st  of  November  ensuing  all  altars 
and  tables  of  stone,  in  churches,  should  be  utterly 
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taken  away  and  abolished ;  all  communion  tables 
removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  church;  all 
rails  about  them  pulled  down;  all  candlesticks, 
tapers,  and  basins  standing  upon  them  taken  away ; 
and  that  all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images,  and  pic- 
tures of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  other  images  and  pic- 
tures of  saints,  and  all  superstitious  inscriptions, 
whether  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  should  be 


obliterated  or  otherwise  destroyed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  May,  also,  the  two  Uousea, 
in  the  fury  of  their  zeal  against  monuments  of 
superstition,  had  passed  a  resolution  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  crosses  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  by  their  order  Sir  Robert  Harlow  actually 
superintended  the  levelling  to  the  ground  of  Sl 
Paul's  cross,  Charing  cross,  and  that  in  Cheapside, 
London.    The  Puritans  themselves  had  been  ac- 
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cnttomed  to  crowd  around  St  Paul's  cross,  to  hear 
their  favourite  preachers  declaim  from  the  same 
pulpit  from  which  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer  had  addressed  their  forefathers  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Reformation. 

The  building  up  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity 
was  made  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of.  Divines, 
which  was  called  together  by  an  order  of  the  two 
houses  dated  12th  June,  1643,  and  met  at  West- 
minster on  the  Ist  of  July  thereafter.  ■  The  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  selected  as  they  had  been  by 
the  puritanical  parliament,  were  generally  agreed 
in  holding  the  doctrinal  theology  of  Calvin ;  but 
upon  the  question  of  church  government  they  were 
more  divided  in  opinion.  A  few  of  them  were 
attached  to  episcopacy  as  it  had  lately  existed  in 
the  national  church;  but  these,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  minority,  soon  retired.  Of 
those  that  remained  the  great  majority  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  inclined  towards  a  modified 
episcopacy,  or  rather  some  such  combination  of 
episcopacy  and  presbytery  as  had  been  established 
by  the  original  reformers  of  the  Scottish  church, 
in  which  bishops,  without  any  secular  rank  or  au- 
thority, like  the  district  superintendents  instituted 
by  Knox,  shoujd  be  associated  with  a  system  of 
diocesan  and  provincial  church  courts.  This 
party,  however,  coalescing  with  the  commissioners 
fivm  Scotland,  and  swayed  by  the  great  influ- 
ence which  circumstances  at  the  time  gave  to  the 
church  of  that  country,  ultimately  became  tho- 
roughly Presbyterian,  some  of  them  even  going  the 
length  of  adopting  the  principle  of  the .  divine 
right  of  presbytery.  From  them  proceeded  all  the 
successive  creeds  and  compendiums  published  in 
the  name  of  the  assembly — the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship ;  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  All  these  exposi- 
tions are  thoroughly  both  Calvinistic  and  Presby- 
terian :  they  constitute  indeed  the  authorised  formu- 
laries of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  Presbyterians  were  to  the  last  vigorously 
opposed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  by  a  minority 
consisting  of  two  sectionss  which,  although  they 
generally  acted  in  concert  against  the  common  foe, 
were  also  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  These  were  the  Independents,  and  those 
called  Erastians,  from  their  adoption  of  the  tenets 
of  Eiastus,  a  German  divine  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, who  reduced  the  questions  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  also  of  the  connexion  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  to  the  simplest  possible  form,  by 
maintaining  that  the  church,  or  the  clergy  as  such, 
possessed  no  inherent  legislative  power  of  any 
kind,  and  that  the  national  church  in  its  form  and 
discipline  was  in  all  respects  the  mere  subject  and 
creature  of  the  civil  magistrate.  That,  however, 
which  in  both  the  Erastians  and  the  Independents 
more  dum  anything  else  enraged  and  alarmed  the 
Presbjterian  party  was,  their  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  toleration— a  doctrine  which 
Presbytery,  as  we  have  seen,  had  always  held  in 
especial  abhorrence.     As  yet,  th?  Independents 
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appear  to  have  generally  held  this  great  principle 
with  some  limitation ;  heing  inclined,  for  instance, 
though  rather  on  political  uian  theological  grounds, 
to  exclude  the  adherents  of  popery  from  the  full 
liberty  which  they  would  have  granted  to  all  other 
Christian  sects.  But  the  views  of  the  Erastians 
were  of  the  most  comprehensive  amplitude.  Baillie, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
firom  the  church  of  Scotland,  repeatedly  notices  in 
his  letters  the  assertion  in  various  quarters  of  a 
toleration  which  should  be  without  any  limits  what- 
ever. <  Thus,  in  one  place  he  spews  of  a  letter 
that  was  given  into  their  clerk,  inveighing  against 
the  covenant,  and  exhorting  the  Assembly  to  give 
a  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects.  "  Here," 
he  says,  "  rose  a  quick  enough  debate ;  Goodwin, 
Nye,  and  their  party  (the  Independents),  by  all 
means  pressing  the  neglect,  contempt,  and  sup- 
pressing of  all  such  fantastic  papers ;  others  were 
aa  vehement  for  the  taking  notice  of  them,  that  the 
parliament  might  be  acquaint  therewith,  to  see  to 
the  remedy  of  these  dangerous  sects."  ♦  The 
person  mentioned  in  this  passage  is  Thomas  Good- 
win :  he  afterwards  speaks  of  a  John  Goodwin,  of 
Coleman-street,  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  he  says,  "  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  Presbytery, 
and  is  openly  for  a  full  liber^  of  conscience  to  ul 
sects,  even  Turks,  Jews,  Papists."  "  This  way," 
he  adds,  "  is  very  pleasant  to  many  here."  f  In 
another  place  he  describes  Cromwell  and  Vane  aa 
"  both  for  universal  liberty."^ 
■  Although,  also,  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  remained  with  the  Presbyterians  till  its 
dissolution,  about  three  weeks  after  the  king's 
death  (on  the  22nd  of  February,  1649),  the  Inde- 
pendents and  other  sectaries  had  long  before  that 
date  been  getting  a-head  of  them  both  in  the  par- 
liament and  in  the  army.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship,  which  supplanted  the  Liturgy,  was  esta- 
blished by  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1645 ;  but  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  laid  down  a  Presbyterian  system  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  although  it  was  at  once  received  by 
the  Scottish  churcli,  was  never  in  fact  sanctioned 
by  any  act  of  the  English  legislature.  Nor  were 
even  the  name,  style,  and  dignity  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  formally  taken  away  till  the  5th  of 
September,  1646.  ■  By  an  act  passed  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1646,  however,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  was  partially  eatabhshed  by 
way  of  experiment,  the  preamble  of  the  act  de- 
claring, "  that  if  upon  trial  it  was  not  found  accept- 
able, it  should  be  reversed  or  amended ;"  and  to 
this  law  a  further  effect  was  afterwards  given  by 
several  additional  ordinances  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  till  at  last,  in  1649,  it  was  declared 
without  qualification  by  the  house  that  presbytery 
should  be  the  established  religion.  Yet,  i^any 
difficulties  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  actual  ex- 
tension of  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  poKty 
over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
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never  obtained  more  than  a  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect establishment. 

Accordingly  the  national  church  of  England,  if 
it  might  be  so  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, although  die  clergy  and  probably  also  the 
people,  especially  in  the  towns,  were  for  the  greater 
part  Presbyterians,  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
composed  of  the  merabera  of  that  persuasion. 
Some  of  the  benefices  were  still  retained  by  their 
old  episcopalian  incumbents;  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  held  by  Independents;  and  a  few  were 
filled  even  by  persons  belonging  to  some  of  the 
many  minor  sects  that  now  swarmed  in  the-  sun- 
shine of  the  Protector's  all  but  universal  toleration. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  pulpits  appear  to  have 
been  opened  even  to  any  of  the  laity  who  were 
esteemed  to  pogsess  an  edifying  gift  of  utterance. 
At  last,  in  March,  1653,  Cromwell,  by  an  ordinance 
of  council,  appointed  a  board  of  triers,  as  they  were 
called,  in  all  thirty-eight  in  number,  of  whom  part 
were  Presbyterians,  part  Independents,  and  a  few 
Baptists,  to  which  was  given,  without  any  instruc- 
tions or  limitations  whatever,  the  power  of  exa- 
minmg,  and  approving  or  rejecting,  all  persons 
that  might  thereafter  be  presented,  nominated, 
chosen,  or  appointed  to  any  living  in  the  church. 
This  was  tantamount  to  dividing  the  church 
among  these  different  religious  bodies,  or  so  libe- 
ralizing and  extending  it  as  to  make  it  comprehend 
them  all.  Cromwell,  however,  held  forth  the  mea- 
sure as  one,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  restrictive  cha- 
rm;ter — as  designed  to  restrain  the  excessive  liberty 
that  had  previously  existed,  when  any  one  who 
would  might  set  up  as  a  preacher,  and  so  give 


himself  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  living  in  the 
church.  The  board  of  triers  continued  to  sit,  and 
to  exercise  its  functions,  at  Whitehall,  till  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

Of  the  numerous  sectaries,  as  they  were  called, 
that  sprung  up  in  this  age,  we  shall  not  now  enter 
into  any  account,  further  than  to  mention  that  those 
of  chiefest  note  were  the  Baptists  (generally  called 
by  others  the  Anabaptists),  the  Quakers,  or  fol- 
lowers of  George  Fox,  and  the  Fifth-monarchy 
Men,  all  of  whom  will  meet  us  again  in  the  next 
period. 

In  Scotland,  also,  Cromwell  and  his  deputy, 
Monk,  enforced,  in  spite  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  the  same  general  toleration 
that  had  been  established  in  England.  But  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  that  system  could  only 
be  maintained,  with  any  chance  of  an  hour's  quid 
to  the  country,  by  putting  a  gag  upon  the  church. 
Accordingly,  when,  after  many  heat8,  the  geooil 
assembly  had  met  as  usual  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
summer  of  1652,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
business.  Lieutenant-colonel  Cotterel  suddenly 
came  into  the  church,  and,  standing  up  upon  one 
of  the  benches,  informed  them  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical judicatories  were  to  sit  there  but  by  authority 
of  the  parliament  of  England ;  add,  without  giving 
them  leave  to  reply,  commanded  them  instandy  to 
withdraw  themselves,  and  then  opnducted  the  whole 
of  the  reverend  body  out  of  the  city,  by  one  of  the 
gates  called  the  West  Port,  with  a  troop  of  hone 
and  a  company  of  foot.  The  assembly  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  to  meet  again  so  long  as  Cromwell 
lived. 
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E  have  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  so 
great  importance  in 
the  constitutional 
history  of  England, 
that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessafy  to  dwell  upon 
it  somewhat  longer 
than  we  have  done 
on  any  other  period : 
it  will  be  necessary 
to  pause,  and  cast  a 
look  behind  as  well 
as  around  us. 
Tfa»  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  nobility 
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(in  Other  words,  between- monarchy  and  aristocracy) 
had  now  been  going  on  in  England  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years.  The  very  fact  of  its  having 
continued  so  long  proves  that  victory  could  not 
have  invariably  declared  itself  either  for  one  side 
or  the  other.  Consequently  each  side  would  have  its 
successes  or  their  consequences  to  bring  forward 
as  precedents  in  favour  of  its  pretensions.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  precedents  were  on 
the  side  of  the  king.  The  earlier  Normans  and 
all  the  Tudors  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
absolute  monarchs ;  though  it  was  a  sort  of  abso- 
lutism differing  considerably  firom  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors  or  Turkish  sultans,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  community  over  which  the  English  monarchs 
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ruled  there  existed  elements  of  opposition  to  their 
power,  which  had  native  vigour  enough,  and  only 
wanted  time  and  circumstances  to  become  exceed- 
ingly formidable,  while  the  other  communities 
referred  to  were  sunk  in  a  hopeless,  irrecoverable 
t(»por.  At  the  same  time,  the  granting  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  numerous  confirmations  of  it 
between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
(in  one  reign  alone,  that  of  Edward  III.,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  fifteen,  and  there  were  thirty- 
two*  in  all),  together  with  the  new  statutes  maide 
to  support  and  develope  it,  prove  incontestably 
that  the  other  side  had  precedents  in  their  favour 
also.  The  existence  of  these  precedents  on  both 
sides  accounts  for  the  strangely  different  views 
taken  of  the  subject  by  writers  of  opposite  parties, 
who,  as  the  manner  of  partisans  is,  fix  their  eyes 
intently  on  one  object,  or  one  class  of  objects,  and 
shut  them  resolutely  against  all  others.  The 
writers  of  the  one  party  look  to  one  set  of  prece- 
dents, those  of  the  other  to  the  opposite  set.  For 
example,  the  historians  Dav\d  Hume  and  Mr. 
Brodie  fix  their  attention  on  different  sets  of  pre- 
cedents. And  while  we  must  admit,  with  Hume, 
that  the  English  government,  before  the  time  of 
the  two  first  Stuarts,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
government  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
uniformly  and  systematically  protected  in  practice, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  in  theory,  and  even 
in  the  solemn  language  of  the  legislature,  we  are 
equally  ready  to  concede  to  Mr.  Brodie  that  the 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  was 
better  than  the  conditi(m  of  the  bulk  of  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  in  the  situ- 
ation of  England — especially  the  great  power  of 
the  earliest  Norman  kings,  obliging  the  great  barons 
to  band  together  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
smaller  barons,  and  even  of  the_people  at  large,  to 
oppose  it— which  led  to  die  granting  and  confirm- 
ing of  Magna  Charta,  the  Commons  of  England, 
up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  share  of  the 
sovereign  power.  The  Commons,  however,  cer- 
tainly gained  some  very  important  steps  under 
Richard  1 1,  and  the  three  succeeding  kings  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  if  not  towards  an  actual  share 
in  the  sovereignty,  at  least  towards  a  power  of 
checking  the  king's  exercise  of  it.  The  civil  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster  then  intervened,  and  ended 
by  leaving  a  cunning,  mean-souled  Welshman  on 
the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  civil  wars, 
however,  had  shivered  to  pieces  the  power  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  barons,  once  so  formidable ;  so  that 
the  cool,  cunning,  little  Welshman,  and  his  hot- 
headed, blustering  bully  of  a  son,  did  what  the 
mightiest  and  most  victorious  of  the  Plantagenets 
could  not  do.  They  effectually  crushed  the  nobi- 
lity ;  and  they  prevented  the  Commons  from 
making  any  further  advances,  if  they  did  not  rather 
drive  them  back  from  some  of  their  more  advanced 
posts.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
Book,  Henry  VIII.,  at  least,  was  as  nearly  as 
*  Cok«,  t.  Int.  pf  Sen. 


possible  absolute.  There  is  an  important  corro- 
boration of  this  view  of  the  subject  by  no  mean 
authority.  Wlien  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Commons  against  the  crown  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  Charles  I.,  it  is 
observable  that  all  his  precedents  cited  are  from 
the  Plantagenet  reigns.  If  any  had  been  to  be  had 
to  serve  his  purpose  from  the  Tudor  times.  Sir 
Edward  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  or  n^lect 
them. 

But  along  with  these  circumstances  favouraUe 
to  the  power  of  the  prince  and  unfavourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  there  were  also  some  cir- 
cumstances of  a  contrary  description,  which  arose 
from  causes  set  in  motion  by  Henry  VII.  and  his 
son,  with  the  intention  of  producing  effects  very 
different  from  those  that  were  produced.  The 
principal  of  these  circumstances  were  the  power 
of,  or  at  least  the  additional  facilities  to,  the  alien- 
ation or  sale,  and  consequent  subdivision,  of  the 
fiefs  or  large  landed  estates  of  the  nobility;* 
and  the  reformation  in  religion.  By  the  former, 
Henry  VII.  probably  thought  that  he  would  only 
weaken  the  power  of  the  great  nobility,  overlooking 
the  fact  of  the  great  increase  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  number  of  landholders.  In  the 
latter,  Henry  VIII.  only  saw  an  instrument  fiir 
the  immediate  gratification  of  his  ovra  brutal  appe- 
tites and  passions,  overlooking  likewise  the  similar 
fact,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  the  still  further  increase 
of  the  holders  of  land  that  would  arise  out  of  the 
division  of  the  church  property,  and  being  unable 
to  penetrate  to  the  momentous  moral  and  political 
consequences  of  the  Reformation. 

By  this  subdivision  of  the  large  fiefs,  or  estates, 
was  formed,  or  at  least  greatly  increased,  that 
numerous,  and,  when  banded  together,  powerful 
class,  placed  between  the  higher  nobility  and  the 
citizens  or  burgesses  (for  the  mass  of  the  peo]^ 
is  hardly  yet  to  be  taken  into  the  account),  known 
in  England  by  the  denomination  of  "gentry." 
As  we  have  remarked  before,  this  class,  with  some 
of  the  ancient  lineage,  the  territorial  wealth,  and 
the  military  character,  inherited  also  a  lai^  por* 
tion  of  the  high,  proud,  indomitable  spirit  of  that 
old  Norman  aristocracy  that  had  once  filled  Europe 
and  Asia  with  their  victories  and  their  renown. 
To  this  class  belonged  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  during  the  eventful  period  upon 
which  we  are  now  employed, — men  who  presented 
a  strange  compound  of  qualities  which  had  pro- 
bably never  before  been  seen  together;  being  at 
once  cool,  sagacious  politicians, — brave,  high- 
spirited  soldiers, — and  enthusiastic,  devout,  and 
somewhat  ascetic  theologians.  So  that,  amid  that 
band,  in  many  a  breast,  beneath  an  exterior  plain, 
cold,  puritanical,  there  burned,  along  with  the 
high,  fierce,  determined  spirit  of  a  republican 
soldier,  the  concentrated  pride  of  a  nobility  of 
twenty  generatious. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  destiny  of  England, 
that  this  class,  sitting  in  the  same  chamber  witli 

•  By  the  SUitate  of  Finn,  i  BcD.  VU.  c.  S4.    8««  ToL  ii.  p.  7S1. 
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the  dtizens  and  bargesBes,  who,  with  whatever 
firmnesB  they  defended  the  narrow,  local  interests 
of  their  respectiTe  townships,  were  remarkable  for 
•  humble  and  even  timid  deportment  in  their 
transactions  with  the  king  and  nobility,  communi- 
cated to  them  a  portion  of  their  own  high  spirit : 
so  that  we  shall  find  the  "  poor  Commons,"  who 
before  scarcely  dared  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
ground  in  the  presence  of  royalty  and  nobility, 
now  transformed  into  the  "  Commons  of  England," 
who  deposed  lords,  bishops,  and  kings,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  world.* 

In  this  progress  of  events  the  Reformation,  or 
revolution  in  religion,  referred  to  above,  played  an 
important  part  We  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in 
thinking  that  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
Reformation  was  not  s  mere  struggle  for  the  redress 
of  ecclesiastical  grievances,  but  a  grand  insurrec- 
tion of  human  intelligence  against  spiritual  domi- 
nation. This  insurrection,  then,  having  been  suc- 
cessful,— this  rebellion  having  become  a  revolution, 
— a  singular  phenomenon  presents  itself  through- 
out Europe, — liberty  in  spiritual  matters  and  sub- 
jection in  temporal,  free  examination  and  pure 
monarchy  standing  face  to  face.  The  battle  was 
first  joined,  the  mighty  and  eventful  conflict  began 
in  England. 

As  we  have  said,  the  kingly  power  received  a 
very  considerable  accession  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Tudor.  It  reached  a  degree  of  energy  and  con- 
centration it  had  not  before  known.  Not  that,  as 
M.  Guizot  has  remarked,  the  despotism  of  the 
Tudors  was  more  violent,  more  oppressive,  than 
that  of  their  predecessors.  There  might  have  been 
as  many  or  more  acts  of  injustice,  of  tyranny,  per- 

S;trated  by  the  Plantagenets  than  by  the  Tudors. 
at,  under  the  latter,  the  kingly  power  became 
-  systematic ;  royalty  held  a  language  it  had  not  held 
before  in  England.     It  may  be  added  that  a  some- 
what similar  movement,  as  regarded  royalty,  was 
then  going  on  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  Reformation,  though  Henry  VIII.  probably 
little  suspected  so,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  in  the 
other  directi<m.  The  minds  of  men,  freed  in  part 
from  the  spiritual  thraldom  wMch  had  so  long 
bound  them,  began  to  question  other  things  besides 
nutters  of  religious  belief.  In  England,  moreover, 
the  religious  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  the  king,  and  the 
DoUes ;  not,  as  in  Germany,  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Consequently  it  bore  the  stamp  of  its 
authon.  It  was  a  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
revolntion;  royalty,  episcopacy,  and  nobility  divided 
among  them  the  rich  spoil  of  their  papal  prede- 
cessor ;  and  consequently,  too,  it  left  many,  if  not 

*  For  k  Ml  derelopmrat  of  thlt  aee  M.  Ouliot't  admirable  •  Hif- 
totre  GeopnUa  ds  la  Ctrilbatiun  en  Europe,  depuii  la  Chute  de 
Vfimpire  Romain  Jiuqu*  k  la  Kevulutlon  FraaQaise,'  PariB,  1^— 
1S39. — That  the  more  rrfiecting  mind*  of  tliat  age  were  not  iusen* 
sible  to  the  real  ehan^ea  that  luid  tukeo  place  Id  the  <wn«ti(uUon  of 
Bodety.  If  pruTed  liy  luch  paBsajfes  as  the  followJDg,  in  Raleigh** 
Vnrogmti^e  of  Parllaoivnt: — "The  force  by  which  uur  ktogv  la 
fbraer  tlmea  were  troubled  la  vauislied  away,  but  the  neceisitles 
mnato.  The  people,  therefore,  iu  these  later  ages,  are  do  less  to  be 
picaaed  than  the  |Mera  belbre ;  for,  a«  the  latter  are  become  Wss,  so. 
by  reason  of  the  Iralntng  through  England,  the  CummoDB  have  all 
til*  wcaponi  la  thrir  kanda.'' 
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all,  of  the  popular  wants  unsatisfied.  Thence  arose 
a  sect,  which  constantly  went  on  increasing,  of  dis- 
sentients from  the  form  of  religion  prescribed  by 
the  state.  In  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which 
their  dissent  threw  iu  their  way,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  it  exposed  them,  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, these  men's  enthusiasm,  perseverance, 
energy,  and  courage.  Calm,  austere,  laborious, 
temperate,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things, 
they  learned  in  time  to  dare  all  things  for  that 
which  the  very  suflferings  they  underwent  for  the 
sake  of  it  taught  them  implicitly  to  believe  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  themselves  and  to  all 
men.  Such  were  the  English  Puritans,  who  wore 
destined  to  be  the  main  instruments  in  bringing 
about  perhaps  the  most  important  revolution  that 
has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human 
kind. 

The  fire  that  burned  thus  fiercely  in  the  breasts 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England,  conti- 
nued to  burn  silently  and  unseen  during  [the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  kept  under,  though  it  could  not  be 
extinguished,  by  the  wise  and  firm  policy  of  that 
illustrious  woman.  All  restraint  was  relaxed  in 
the  next  reign,  as  if  the  government  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  rabble  of  half-drunken  dotards. 
In  every  relation  of  human  life  in  which  he  is 
viewed,  whether  uttering  drivelling  absurdities  to 
his  parliaments,  and  at  the  same  time  likening 
himself  to  King  Solomon  in  wisdom,  or  blustering 
about  his  courage  and  power  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  giving  unequivocal  signs  of  the  last 
degree  of  cowardice  and  weakness,  or  enlivening 
the  privacy  of  his  royal  redrement  by  the  amuse- 
ment of  looking  at  his  court  fools  jousting  against 
each  other,  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  other 
fools,  or  pouring  forth  the  effusions  of  his  obscene, 
grovelling  nature  to  his  worthy  minion  Bucking- 
ham,  James  is  equally  an  object  of  aversion  or 
contempt.  And  yet,  of  the  death  of  this  man, 
Archbishop  Laud  says,  in  his  Diary,  that  *'he 
breathed  forth  his  blessed  soul  most  religiously."* 
Contempt,  disgust,  and  the  bitter  feelings  engen- 
dered by  the  persecutions  they  underwent,  con- 
verted the  Puritans  generally,  before  the  close  of 
this  reign,  into  zealots  for  a  reformation  in  the 
state  as  well  as  in  the  church. 

James  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — a 
man  who,  as  compared  with  his  father,  might  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
a  gentleman,  though  wanting  altogether  in  those 
higher  characteristics  of  an  Eugiish  gentleman, — a 
firm,  a  religious  observance  of  his  word, — an 
unswerving  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  truth, — and, 
viewed  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation,  absolutely 
incapable,  from  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  from  weakness  both  intellectual 
and  moral.  Having,  however,  very  high  notions 
of  his  power  and  prerogative,  and  sufficient  courage 
to  act  upon  those  notions,  though  not  sufficient 
ability  to  act  efficiently,  he  hurried  on  the  contest, 
to  wKich  we  have  alluded  above,  between  Lberty 

*  Laud'i  Diary,  p.  IS. 
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of  eottscieDce  and  civil  ral^ection — between  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  One,  or  the  Few,  and 
the  insurgent  spirit  of  the  Many.  Thia  conflict, 
from  the  deep  and  far-spreading  character  of  its 
effects,  will  for  ever  be  intensely  interesting,  not 
<Hily  to  Englishmen,  but  to  every  nation  and  tribe 
of  civilized  men. 

James  had  carried  at  least  the  pretensions  of 
royalty  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  What 
the  strongest  of  the  Tudors  had  left  vagne  and 
fluctuating  in  theory,  whatever  might  have  been 
their  practice,  he  endeavoured  to  render  clear  and 
incontrovertible  as  the  revealed  laws  of  the  Deity. 
He  attempted  to  prove  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(though  the  passages  he  quoted  had  been  long 
before  used  by  a  much  abler  logician,  Sir  William 
Fortescue,  to  prove  the  exact  converse  of  the 
Icingly  proposition)  that  kings  held  their  power 
immraiately  from  Gkid,  and  to  him  only  were  ac- 
countable for  its  exercise ;  and  that  monarchy,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  One,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment for  which,  above  all  others,  Qod  himself  had 
expressed  a  decided  preference.*  Charles  was 
not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  his  &ther  on  this  point.  He  had  travelled,  too, 
with  his  father's  minion,  Buckingham,  as  a  travel- 
hng  tutor.  He  had  behdd  in  Spain  royalty  treated 
with  huiours  little  short  of  divine.  And  from 
France,  along  with  his  queen,  he  recdved  impres- 
sions which  were  all  in  favour  of  the  supremacy 
of  kings.  If  he  had  had  somewhat  more  ability 
and  a  better  fortune,  perhaps  Strafford  might  have 
done  for  him  what  Richelieu  did  for  his  royal 
relative.  And  yet  there  were  peculiarities  in  the 
case  of  England  that  might  have  rendered  that 
impossible  even  to  the  flrmness  and  capacity  of 
Strafford.  These  we  have  already  touched  slightly, 
but  they  deserve  to  be  more  fully  examined. 

Hobbest  does  well,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  place 
among  the  very  first  and  chief  causes  of  (as  he 
terms  it)  the  people's  being  corrupted  or  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  the  allowing 
them  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  was  done 
by  the  Reformation.  If  an  absolute  monarchy, 
such  as  absolute  monarchies  then  were,  was  to  be 
established,  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  was  not 
to  set  every  man  to  work  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
his  mother  tongue,  and  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  them.  It  might  be  expected  that  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  all  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion,  to  discuss  freely  the 
nature  and  powers  of  Glod  and  his  angelB,^  would 

*  Compare  Ktng  Jameses  '  True  Law  of  Free  HonarcMes*  (Kin; 
Jamai'i  Wotkt,  p.  191—9,  foUu,  1616)  with  Kort«niie'a  work  on 
'  The  Differenn;  between  Domtium  BegaU  and  Dominkim  Politicim 
et  Regale*  p.  I — 6.  8vo.  edit. 

t  Behemoth,  Part  I. 

i  The  innumerable  tracts  and  pamphlets  that  have  come  down  lo 
HI  ttoxa  those  tlmea  show  the  nature  of  many  of  these  inquiries. 
Tho  youDfier  Sir  Heury  Vane  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  wildest 
as  well  as  the  subtlest  of  those  "  seekers."  Among  his  subjects  of 
dlaousalon  were  '  The  creation,  nature,  and  minlatry  of  angels,'  '  The 
thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ.'  and  the  liite.  See  his  work  entitled 
'The  Retired  Man's  Meditations;  or  the  MyiUrie  and  PovarofOod- 
Ilnesa  ahining  fotth  in  the  Uilng  Word,  to  the  nnmasking  the  Mya- 
terie  of  Inlqmty  in  the  most  refiiKd  and  purest  Forms,  la  which  Old 
Light  is  restored  and  New  Light  justiAed ;  iieing  the  Witness  wliich 
is  given  to  tliis  Age.    By  Henry  Vans,  Knigbt.    4to.  165S.' 


not  stop  short  there,  and  abstun  together  firam 
touching  upon  the  nature  of  earthly  potentates. 
King  James  might  command  them  to  aibatain  from 
such  speculations  as  too  high  and  'weighty  tat 
their  weak  and  narrow  capacities.  But,  like 
Canute  dictating  to  the  -waves,  he  commanded  in 
vain.  He  did  not  know  diat  tiie  hnman  mind  was 
obeying  the  action  of  laws  as  fixed  and  irresastible 
as  those  &at  made  the  waves  of  the  ocean  deaf  to 
the  command  of  Canute. 

The  different  efiiBot  produced  at  the  time  by  this 
use  of  the  Scriptures  upon  different  minds,  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  degree  to  which  men's 
conclusions  are  governed  by  their  interests.  The 
king,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  high  clergy,  being 
the  principal  gainers,  were  satisfied  with  the  Re- 
formation as  it  was.  They  sought  to  go  no  fiuther. 
They  were  convinced  that  everythi^  was  pretty 
much  as  it  should  be.  "The  kingdom,"  they 
said,  "  abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kinds 
of  elegance,  more  than  ever :  they  did  nothing  but 
applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and  oiUed 
those  ungrateful  and  &ctious  spirits  who  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties."*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  community,  including 
gentry,  burgesses,  and  people,  saw  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  lefl  them  many  things  still  to  desire. 
It  had,  in  truth,  made  them  aware  of  many  -wants 
before  unfelt.  And  they  were  not  slow  in  finding 
in  Holy  Writ  abundance  of  evidence  to  support 
their  views  and  prove  the  reasonableness  of  their 
wishes.  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
same  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  two  things  the 
exact  opposite  of  each  other,  will  strikingly 
illustrate  the  above  remarks.  "  Kings,"  says 
Heylyn,  the  churchman,  "  are  (Sod's  deputies  on 
earth,  and,  like  him,  love  a  cheerful  giver."f 
"  Forced  consecrations,"  says  Milton,  the  re- 
publican, "out  of  another  man's  estate,  are  no 
better  than  forced  vows, — ^hateful  to  God,  v>ko 
loves  a  cheerful  ^ver."\ 

Akin  to  the  preceding  is  another  cause,  which 
is  noticed  by  Lord  Bacon  as  one  of  the  diseases 
with  which  learning  was  afflicted  in  his  time.f 
This  was  the  fervor  and  rhetorical  vehemence  of 
language,  both  in  -writing  and  speaking,  but  espe- 
cially in  preaching,  which  sprung  up  (says  Bacon) 
about  the  time  of  Luther,  and  was  employed  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people;  taking  place  of 
the  somewhat  uncouth  but  far  more  accurate  and 
logical  diction  of  the  Schoolmen.  Though  Bacon 
only  viewed  this  phenomenon  as  it  affected  litera- 
ture and  science,  it  was  a  sign  and  foreruimer  of 
the  greatest  social  and  political  changes.  For  it 
was  the  first  symptom  in  modem  times  that  the 
mass  of  the  community  were  to  be  appealed  to. 
And  though,  when  the  mass  is  sunk  in  ignorance, 
the  appeal  is  necessarily,  made  to  their  passions 

•  May,  History  of  the  ParUaarant,  Book  I.  chap.  il.  tt.  18.  adk. 
1647. 

t  Life  of  Uud.p.  184,  Mto,  1«6S. 

X  ConaideratioDs  Tonehing  the  likeliest  Means  to  rvmoT*  Bir>- 
Uugs  out  of  the  Churoh,  p.  110. 1630. 

I  De  Augm.  Scienk,  Lib.  I,  p.  i»,  edit  Lagd.  BaUv.  16i6. 
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rather  than  their  reawm,  even  this  was  a  point 
gained,  far  it  vaa  a  step  that  behoved  to  be  made 
before  society  could  advance  beyond;  and  a  step 
of  such  importance  that,  to  gain  it,  we  should  even 
be  willing  that,  for  a  time,  the  loose,  wordy, 
empty  declamation  of  popular  rhetoricians  should 
take  the  place  of  the  concise,  close,  apt,  and  pre- 
cise language  of  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  or 
Schoolmen.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
diligent  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators; 
and,  along  with  the  admiration  of  their  style,  there 
would  be  apt  to  arise  an  admiration  of  their  senti- 
ments. So  that  the  Reformation  would  here  act  in 
two  ways.  It  would  produce  a  disposition  to 
question  constituted  authorities — ^first,  on  reUgious 
grounds ;  and,  secondly,  "  because  (in  the  words  of 
Hobbes)  there  were  an  exceeding  great  number  of 
men  of  the  better  sort  that  had  been  so  educated,  aa 
that,  in  their  youth,  having  read  the  books  written 
by  famous  men  of  ^e  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman 
commonwealth,  concerning  their  polity  and  great 
actions,  in  which  books  tbe  popular  government 
was  extolled  by  that  glorious  name  of  liberty,  and 
monarchy  disgraced  by  the  name  of  tyranny,  they 
became  thereby  in  love  with  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment; and  out  of  these  men  were  chosen  the 
greatest  part  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8,  or,  if  they 
were  not  the  greatest  part,  yet,  by  advantage  of 
their  eloquence,  were  always  able  to  sway  the 
rest."* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  causes  of  dis- 
affection, with  the  addition  of  another, — ^namely « 
tiie  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth  in  consequence 
of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
other  great  towns  of  trade, — were  not  peculiar  to 
Sngland, — but  common  to  her  with  other  coimtries, 
men  as  Holland  and  Germany.  As  we  have 
■beady  remarked,  however,  there  were  circum- 
■tances  peculiar  to  England  which  made  the  above 
causes  eflScient  there  before  they  were  so  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  "When  we  regard," 
■ays  M.  Guizot,  "  the  state  of  the  free  institutions 
of  England  at  die  end  |of  the  sixteenth  century, 
tfaia  is  what  we  find : — 1 .  Maxims :  principles  of 
liberty  which  had  been  written,  which  the  country 
and  the  legislature  had  never  lost  sight  of. — 
2.  Precedents:  examples  of  liberty,  very  much 
mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  contrary  examples  and 
precedents,  but  sufficient  to  legitimatise  and  sup- 
port the  remonstrances. — 3.  Institutions,  special 
and  local,  fruitfid  in  germs  of  liberty  :  the  jury, 
the  right  of  assembling,  of  being  armed,  the  inde- 
pendence of  municipal  administrations  and  juris- 
dictions.—4.  Lastly,  the  parliament  and  its  power, 
of  which  royalty  had  more  need  than  ever,  for  it 
had  dilapidated  the  greater  part  of  its  independent 
revenues,  and  coidd  not  avoid  having  recourse,  for 
its  subsistence,  to  the  vote  of  the  country."t 

Now,  the  circumstances  which  were  peculiar  to 
£n|^and, — and  among  the  very  most  important  of 
these  must  be  classed  that  already  mentioned,  of 

•  B<h«aolh,p.6,adltLoiidoD,168E. 
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a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  being  amalgamated 
with  the  burgesses  by  sitting  together  in  the  same 
chamber, — joined  to  those  above  specified,  which 
were  common  to  her  with  other  European  couu' 
tries,  had,  about  the  commencement  of  this  period 
of  our  history,  added  much  boldness  not  only  to 
the  thoughts,  but  to  the  bearing  of  the  Commons 
of  England.  For  we  may  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that  for  a  long  time  after  the  Engli^  Commons 
had  assumed  considerable  boldness  of  ideas  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  their  demeanour  was  charac- 
terised by  an  extreme  deference  and  timidity. 
The  bearing,  again,  of  the  high  aristocracy  who 
sat  in  the  Upper  House  was  marked  by  a  corre- 
sponding haughtiness.  The  following  extract  from 
the  Commons'  Journals  exhibits,  in  a  curious  and 
striking  manner,  the  state  of  the  case  as  regarded 
the  former,  humility  and  increasing  pretensions  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  proportionate  pride  and 
insolence  of  the  Lords,  so  late  as  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne.  The  insolence  of  the 
servant  may  generally  be  taken  as  the  measure, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  of  that  of  the 
master.  "  Lurue,  MartU  19,  1603. — Complaint 
was  made,  by  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  of  Bryan 
Tassh,  a  yeoman  of  his  majesty's  guard,  who, 
keeping  one  of  the  doors  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  Sir  Herbert  himself  and  some  others  of  the 
Commons  offering  to  come  in,  he  repulsed  them, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  them  with  these  uncivil 
and  contemptuous  terms,  —  Goodman  burgess, 
you  come  not  here."*  When  such  was  the  inso- 
lence of  the  door-keeper,  the  insolence  of  those 
within  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  considerable. 
Mr.  Yeoman  Tassh,  however,  even  then  did  not 
escape  without  a  reprimand  from  the  Commons 
at  the  bar  of  their  House.  A  few  years  later 
such  insolence  might  have  procured  hum  suspen- 
sion by  the  neck. 

There  is  one  leading  trait  in  the  aspect  of  this 
age  that  we  must  notice  before  we  quit  this  part 
of  our  subject.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
probable  effect  of  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  commanded 
to  be,  they  professed  to  be.  Christians.  They 
diligently  read,  and  much  pondered  on,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  moraUty.  In  being  ordered 
to  be  Christians,  they  were  ordered  to  take  these 
aa  their  rule  of  life.  They  did  so  take  them,  to 
the  best  (that  is  to  say)  of  their  comprehension 
and  knowledge  of  them.  They  then  turned  their 
eyes  to  those  who  were  their  worldly  superiors — 
whose  power  and  wealth  made  them  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  They  looked, 
as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  into  the  palaces  of 
their  princes  and  the  halls  of  their  nobles ;  and 
they  beheld  many  things  there  which  were  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  commands  of  that  Book 
which,  they  believed,  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  which  was  intended  alike  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  for  the  prince  in  his  palace  and  the  peasant 

*  Journal,  of  th«  House  of  CommoM,  toI.  i.  p.  143. 
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in  h«  ;.ut.  Tney  "."ic  i'  nviuced  that  a  court 
which  ar't«d  in  a  m-.'.uei'  »o  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  th^r  cherist<''d  rebgion,  and  a  church 
which  'tw^  the  tool  of  that  court,  must  be  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  put  down.  And  they  went  about 
the  work  of  putting  them  down  with  a  mixture 
of  enthusiaem  and  coolness,  of  abUity,  energy, 
and  courage,  which  has  never  yet  been  displayed 
in  an  equal  degree  by  any  body  of  men  in  any 
age  and  any  country.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  revo- 
lution which  we  are  about  to  trace  must  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  religious  one.  It  was  also 
a  political  revolution,  but  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  people,  in  a  religious  age. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  was  the  commence- 
ment in  Europe  of  the  struggle  between  free  exa- 
mination in  spiritual  matters,  as  established  by 
the  Reformation,  and  pure  monarchy.  This  is 
M.  Guizot's  statement  of  ihe  question,  but  it  is 
not  strictly  accurate  :  for,  in  England,  monarchy 
was  not  quite  pure,  nor  examination  quite  free. 
There  was,  however,  enough  of  freedom  of  exa- 
mination to  produce  a  desire  for  more,  and  not 
enough  of  pure  monarchy  to  render  that  desire 
unattainable.  During  the  whole  struggle,  tiien, 
religious  and  political  ideas,  passions,  and  interests 
mingled,  and  constantly  influenced,  and  supported 
each  other.* 

When  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  dirone  of 
England,  being  supposed  to  possess  many  more 
good  qualities  than  his  father,  the  nation,  tired  of 
the  government  of  a  pedant,  an  imbecile,  and 
a  coward,  hailed  his  succession  with  unfeigned 
delight ;  for  they  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had 
once  been  governed  by  men,  or  by  a  woman  who 
possessed  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  roan- 
hood.  Their  joy,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  of  long  continuance ;  nor  had  they  reason  to 
expect  that  it  would,  if  they  considered  attentively 
what  had  been  the  education  which  the  king  who 
was  now  to  rule  over  them  had  received. 

Among  the  many  vices  of  the  court  of  James  I., 
if  there  were  others  more  loathsome,  there  was 
none  more  universal,  more  habitual  in  it,  than 
insincerity.  Insincerity  is,  indeed,  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  nations, 
and  pre-eminently  of  all  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  courts.  Thus  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  in  that  of  James. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  are  less  likely  to  meet  with 
it  in  abundance  at  the  court  of  a  virtuous  and 
manly  prince  than  of  a  vicious  and  effeminate  one. 
At  the  court  of  James,  from  the  king  on  his 
throne  to  the  court  jester,  all  had  alike  discarded 
truth  and  sincerity  as  qualities  they  had  no  use 
and  no  regard  for.     He  who  could  not  lie,  and 

•  M.  Oniiot  tbinkt  tint  ihe  EaglUh  KarolnUon  wai  CHentmlly 
political,  thouRh  lellylaiu  idea*  and  pastions  artved  aa  Inatnimciita 
to  it.  Clrilii.  en  Europe,  L««oa  13.  May  (Hiatory  of  the  Parliament, 
lib.  1.  p.  115)  nwa  farthet.  and  taya  that  mlxiuK  up  niligion  in  the 
ditpute  almut lava  and  libertica  rather  injureil  the  cause  of  the  par- 
liament, Uowerer.  in  thia  we  think  him  wrong;  and  the  reault 
proved  It,  for  the  parlianieut  forces  were  beaten  till  Cromwell  adopted 
the  plan  of  having  plenty  of  religiou*  ikoatief  IBPng  W>  ^Idleia; 
and  ihen  they  ware  invincible. 


look  in  the  face  of  him  to  whom  he  lied  as  if  he 
were  speaking  the  truth,  was  unfit  to  breathe  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  But  in  that  atmosplxre 
Charles  Stuart  first  drew  the  breath  of  life, — in 
that  atmosphere  he  passed  his  boyhood  and  his 
youth, — in  that  atmosphere  he  attained  to  man- 
hood, at  least  to  all  of  manhood  he  ever  knew. 
Knowing,  then,  what  his  father  was,  and  knowing 
what  were  the  instructorB  of  the  son,  the  Enghah 
people  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ground  for 
entertaining  any  high  expectations  from  that  son. 
But  drowning  men,  says  the  proverb,  are  glad  to 
catch  at  a  straw. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  national  mind  when 
Charles  called  together  his  first  parliament.  Even 
of  that  the  proceedings  soon  showed  that,  if  pnre 
monarchy  could  at  this  time  be  said  to  exist  in 
England,  its  seat  was  over  an  awakening  volcano 
It  manifested  from  first  to  last  a  spirit  of  distrust 
and  even  of  resistance ;  and,  after  sitting  some- 
what less  than  two  months,  was  dissolved  by  the 
king  in  a  fit  of  spleen  at  what  he  consider^  its 
contumacy. 

In  abcNit  six  months  a  new  parliament  was 
called,  and  the  Commons  do  not  appear  to  have 
grown  in  the  interval  a  whit  more  compliant  with 
the  king's  wishes.  They  almost  commenced  their 
proceedings  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  man  had  enjoyed  the 
extraordinary  fortune  of  being  the  favourite  and 
prime  minister  of  two  successive  kings,  James  I. 
and  his  son  Charles.  His  recommendation  to  this 
high  office  was  simply  beauty  of  person.  Of  the 
qualities  belonging  to  a  statesman  he  possessed  not 
one.  It  would  be,  then,  only  what  the  laws  of 
human  nature  would  lead  us  to  expect  if  his  ad- 
ministration was  one  uninterrupted  series  of 
failures  and  disasters.  In  his  negotiations  he  was 
constantly  outwitted  by  men  who,  though  they 
might  be  as  great  knaves,  were  not  quite  so  great 
fools  as  himself;  and  his  military  enterprises 
rendered  the  name  of  Englishman  the  laughuig- 
stock  of  Europe,*  till  it  was  redeemed  by  the 
capacity  and  valour  of  Cromwell  and  Blake.  His 
private  life,  too,  was  profligate  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  he  offended  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact by  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour.  In  the 
full  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  of  human 
desire,— power  only  short  of  absolute — unbounded 
wealth — pleasure  in  every  material  form  in  whidi 
it  is  known  to  mortals,  without  having  expended 
one  particle  of  the  labour,  the  courage,  and  the 
skill  which  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth  has  ordained 
to  be  the  price  of  such  things ;  and,  naturally  of  a 
frivolous  character,  he  was  necessarily  ignorant  of 
all  which,  as  prime  minister  of  England,  it  was 

*  At  Patia,  Madrid,  and  the  Hagne,  the  Engliah  anbauaadar? 
were  repeatedly  fniulted.  One  caae,  mentioned  in  Howell'a  LetSnfc 
p.  SIO  (8to.  London,  1678).  will  aerve  aa  a  apectmen.  When  Sr 
Thomai  Kdmunda  went  aa  ambaaiador  to  France,  the  Prvncbnan 
aent  to  meet  him  at  St.  Denli  pretended  to  excuse  the  amaniMva  ot 
the  attendance  on  the  ambassador  by  sayluff  that  *'  his  excellency 
ahould  not  think  it  strange  that  he  had  so  few  French  genU«9Qr«  to 
attend  in  this  service  and  tti  accompany  him  to  the  coiirt,  ia  vegexd 
ther«  yen  jp  pfuj  killed  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe." 
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at  once  bis  interest  and  his  duty  to  know.  To  all 
this  must  be  superadded  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  born  to  this  high  and  prosperous  fortune, 
which  be  thus  acquired  without  desert  or  exertion, 
and  consequently  feeling  less  easy  in  his  position, 
and  therefore  exhibiting,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
bad  qualities,  those  of  a  parvenu.  If  we  can 
conceive  a  creature  to  the  last  d^ree  weak,  ig- 
norant, vicious, — knowing  no  higher  impulse  than 
the  low,  sordid  passions  of  a  savage  or  a  brute, — 
intrusted  with  all  that  concerns  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  beings,  of  whom  the  lowest  are  con- 
siderably above  it  in  the  scale  of  existence, — we 
shall  obtain  some  idea  of  the  administration  and 
the  statesmanship  of  Buckingham.  A  fitter  in- 
strument than  such  a  minister  the  wit  of  man 
could  hardly  have  devised  to  accelerate  (he  fate  6f 
a  falling  dynasty. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  ineffective. 
"His  majesty's  poor  Commons "  were  not  yet  a 
match  for  the  favourite  of  his  majesty.  But  the 
fact  of  the  impeachment  at  least  showed  the  spirit 
of  discontent  that  had  arisen  and  the  spirit  of 
resistance  that  was  rising  among  the  Commons  of 
England. 

The  king,  finding  the  Commons  more  disposed 
to  attack  his  favourite  than  to  grant  him  supplies 
of  money,  dissolved  his  refractory  parliament  after 
it  had  sat  only  four  months.  After  an  interval  of 
a  year  and  nine  months,  a  third  parliament  was 
called.  Soon  after  its  meeting  a  debate  took  place 
tiponpublic  grievances,  in  which  Sir  John  Elliot, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke 
joined.*  Wentworth,  after  vehemently  complain- 
ing of  the  illegal  acts  committed,  said,  "This  hath 
not  been  done  by  the  king  but  by  projectors; 
these  have  extended  the  prerogative  ot  the  king 
beyond  its  just  limits."  He  concldded  with 
moving  two  resolutions ;  the  "  1st.  For  our  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  them  from  imprisonment,  and 
from  employment  abroad  against  our  own  consents, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  this  kingdom. 
The  2nd,  for  our  goods,  that  no  levies  may  be 
made  but  by  parliament;  and  no  billeting  of 
soldiers."t  But  this  parliament  is  chiefly  me- 
morable for  preparing  the  petition  to  the  king, 
founded  upon  Magna  Charta  and  ot||CT  statutes, 
for  ascertaining  what  is  called  in  England  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  after- 
wards received  the  name  of  the  "  Petition  of 
Right."!  To  this  petition  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Commons  to  obtain  the  king's  assent  in  parliament 
that  it  might  have  the  force  of  a  special  enact- 
ment, and,  as  such,  be  enrolled  among  the  sta- 
tutes.^  In  one  of  the  debates  on  this  subject 
Pym  made  an  observation  which  shows  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  ambiguity  and  confusion  produced 
by  applying  the  term  "  sovereign  "  to  the  king  of 
England.     *'  I  know,"  he  said,   "  how  to  add 

•  S«a  ute.  p.  130.  f  Pari.  IIIsL  lol.  !i.  p.  %K. 

t8w>««,pp.l31— 131. 

I  In  ttct  ancKntly  ill  «cU  of  puliwnent  were  la  form  of  petition). 
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sovereign  to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his 
power ;  and  we  cannot  leave  to  him  a  '  sovereign 
power,'  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it."*  Charles 
at  first  attempted  to  evade  answering  this  petition 
in  the  usual  form,  in  the  mode  to  which  precedent 
had  given  the  stamp  of  legality,  by  the  subterfuge 
of  appearing  to  assent  to  it  in  vague,  general 
terms.  But  finding  diat  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
Commons,  he  at  length  gave  them  an  answer  in 
the  technical  words,  "  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est 
desir»5."t  But,  this  notwithstanding,  the  Commons 
having  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  Charles  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  in  disgust,  after  a  session  of 
little  more  than  three  months.^ 

During  the  prorogation  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  shows  that  Charles  was  beginning 
to  suspect  that  something  like  a  crisis  in  his 
affairs  had  arrived  which,  fur  its  management, 
demanded  abilities  of  a  somewhat  different  order 
from  those  possessed  by  the  minion  Buckingham. 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  obtained  title  and  place, 
being  created  a  baron  and  privy  counsellor ;  and, 
in  Michaelmas  following,  he  was  made  a  viscount, 
and  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north. 
The  assassination  of  Buckingham,  which  also  took 
place  during  this  prorogation,  made  way  for  Went- 
worth and  Laud  to  be  the  king's  principal  advisers. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1629,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  Commons 
regarded  the  infringement  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
since  the  end  of  the  preceding  se88ion.§  Re- 
ligious grievances  also  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
their  attention,  and  many  long-winded  and  vehe- 
ment harangues  were  delivered,  in  which  each 
spealcer  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  peculiar 
means  of  fathoming  the  designs  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  those  long-winded  men.  Sir  John 
Elliot,  of  "  laying  down  what  was  truth."||  It 
was  on  these  matters,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter,^  that  Oliver  Cromwell  first  ap- 
peared as  a  speaker.  And  certainly  it  must  be 
said  for  Oliver,  that  when  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  life,  so  far  from  evincing  any 
seditious  designs  upon  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
he  appeared  to  be  much  more  occupied  with  the 
world  to  come  than  with  this.  Meanwhile  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  every  day  becoming  wider ;  and,  after  a 
debate  of  unusual  violence  on  the  great  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  this  third  parliament  also 
was  hastily  dissolved,  like  its  two  predecessors,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1629,  Elliot,  Hollis,  Selden, 
and  the  other  principal  members  of  the  opposition, 
being  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  the  Tower.** 

•  Parl.Hi>t.val.ii.p.  357. 

+  Ibid.  p.  409.  Yet  it  ia  to  be  rematlipii  llial  Ihii  wm  tlie  usual 
node  of  the  king^t  icirillK  his  assent  to  apriraic  bill,  that  to  a  pybiie 
bill  boioK  •■  le  roy  la  vent."  Did  Churlos  scelc  for  a  subterfuge  loliia 
tcuder  conseienc'e  iu  this? — Commous'  Jouroals,  vol.  i.  p.  lOd/i 
niaclistoue,  Ck>mm.  B.  1.  c.  IL  p.  184. 

t  Ibiil.  p.  435.  ♦  See  ante,  p.  I3S. 

I  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  450.  If  Sue  anie.  p.  UO. 

■*  See  ante,  pp.141.  1431. — We  may  here  note  a  curious  instance  of 
the  diuiger  of  mistalie  any  man,  hovraTcr  able,  runs  in  writing  the 
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Henceforth  Charles  resolved  to  try  whikt  could  be 
done  without  parliaments. 

For  some  time  things  went  on  smoothly  enough ; 
and  to  a  superfidal  observer,  such  as  Charles's 
foreign  wife  and  her  frivolous  and  foolish  courtiers, 
or  to  a  short-sighted  bigot  such  as  Laud,  Charles's 
principal  adviser  next  to  the  queen,  the  smooth 
surface  of  society  which  they  beheld  gave  no  in- 
dications of  the  tornado  that  was  gathering  around 
and  the  earthquake  that  was  sleeping  below. 

The  wife  of  Charles,  Henrietta  Maria,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  not  been  long  in 
England  before  she  discovered  that  her  husband 
was  a  weak  man ;  and,  though  herself  a  more  than 
ordinarily  weak  and  shallow  woman,  she  felt  her- 
self in  duty  bound  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  to 
govern  him,  and,  through  him,  the  kingdom  of 
England.  She  wished  to  know  and  regulate 
everything;  and  if  she  was  not  consulted  upon 
every  occasion,  she  treated  her  royal  consort  as  a 
moiled  child  does  those  who  have  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  its  weak,  capricious  tyranny.  She 
was  surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  on  the  other  by  frivolous,  intriguing 
young  courtiers,  and  by  one  or  two  women,  such  as 
the  Countess  of  Carlule,  who,  like  their  royal 
mistress,  fancied  that  they  had  talents  for  empire 
as  well  as  gallantry.  To  this  coterie  the  termina- 
tion of  parliaments  seemed  the  commencement  of 
an  Elysium  upon  earth. 

We  may  well  question  whether  this  section  of 
Charles's  council  would  amalgamate  well  with  the 
other  directed  by  two  such  men  as  Laud  and 
Wentworth. 

The  son  of  a  country  tradesman,  to  whatever 
cause  William  Laud  owed  his  high  place  in  the 
church  and  state,  he  did  not  pwC  it  to  his  birth, 
any  more  than  Wolsey  and  most  of  his  brethren, 
for,  in  fact,  it  was  in  Laud's  time,  and  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality,  that  the  Church  of 
England  commenced  its  close  alliance  with  the 
aristocracy.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifty  Laud  had  lived 
secluded  in  a  college  in  Oxford,  distinguished, 
however,  for  a  busy,  meddling  spirit,  and  the  sort 
of  learning  and  acuteness  which  was  at  that  time 
in  demand  at  the  Universities.*  First,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  then  of  Bath  and  Wells,  afterwards  of 
London,  and,  lastly.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and,  in  truth,  prime  minister  of  England  (for 
though  he  himself  held  no  ostensible  political 
office  except  his  seat  at  the  council-board,  at  the 
great  committee  of  Trade  and  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  time  the  lord  high  treasurer- 
ship  was  in  commission,  a  lord  high  treasurer,  a 
clerk  of  the  closet,  and  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state  were  appointed  on  his  recommenda- 
tion), he  carried  into  these  high  functions  the 

blitoryof  ■  thnign  nttton ;  tn  (be  m!s-tru>1ation  M.  Gniiot  (Hitt. 
ie  la  Rh.  d' AngUterrt.  i.  57)  liM  gh»n  of  the  oxcUmalion  of  Finch, 
the  Speaker,  in  tho  debate  of  the  Slid  of  March, "  I  will  not  lay  /  wilt 
not,  hnt  /  darv  ml," — ^which  be  tunu  intOk "  /<  m  ww  vat,  it  ne  puis 
pait  Je  D*ose  paa." 


•See  He: 
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petty,  meddling,  squabbling  spirit  of  a  university 
proctor.  His  rise  was  mamly  owing  to  those  low 
and  base  arts  to  which  spirits  at  once  servile  and 
insolent  are  so  prone,  and  to  which  so  many  soai 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  laymen  as  well  as  church- 
men, have  owed  their  rise.  No  sooner  had  be 
attained  a  certain  elevation  than  he  kicked  down 
those  who  had  helped  him  up;  and  while,  like 
the  pampered  dog  or  menial  of  a  great  man's 
household,  he  was  obsequious  and  favraing  to  his 
master  and  his  master's  minicm  Buckingham,  he 
was  unmannerly  and  overbearing  to  all  besides. 
At  the  same  time  laborious,  austere,  headstrong, 
choleric,  uncourteous  even  to  harshness  towards 
all  but  those  he  considered  his  superiors,!  he  was  as 
little  likely  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  a  circle 
of  g;ay,  frivolous,  and  licentious  courtiers,  as  towards 
the  austere,  grim  puritans  whom  he  persecuted  wtih 
such  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  church  was  the 
one  idea  of  Laud's  mind,  and  its  aggrandizement 
the  one  object  of  his  existence ;  and  he  developed 
that  idea  and  pursued  that  object,  not  indeed  with 
the  genius  of  a  philosopher  and  the  spirit  of  a 
statesman,  but  with  the  microscopic  and  porverted 
acuteness  of  a  theological  schoolman,  the  unrelax- 
ing  energy  of  a  zealot,  and  the  stem,  inflexible 
courage  of  a  martyr. 

Wentworth  was  sprung  from  that  class  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  known  by  the 
name  of  gentry,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate 
and  ancient  familv  in  the  county  of  York,  hold- 
ing a  manor  whicli  had  descended  to  him  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  claiming  consan- 
guinity with  a  long  list  of  ancient  and  noble  ftmi- 
lies,  that,  in  those  days  of  respect  to  b^h  birth 
and  long  descent,  might  comport  well  with  his 
son's  aspiring  fortunes. f  It  has  been  usual  to 
consider  Wentworth  as  an  apostate  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  youth ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  desig- 
nated by  Pym  in  the  speech  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  motion  for  his  impeachment  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But, 
without  quarrelling  about  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  Aat  we  have 
evidence  from  Wentworth's  own  pen  that  he  was, 
from  the  first,  solicitous  of  royal  favour ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  driven  into  opposition  to  the 


*  Clarendon,  thongh  the  untoalit  of  Land,  relates  a  striking  iar 
stance  of  this  ;  and  to  show  that  ft  was  not  an  isolated  instance,  be 
adds,  "  and  this  kind  of  beh&nonr  of  his  was  the  diseoaxse  of  lUl 
companies  of  persons  of  quality,  every  man  continuing  any  au^ 
story  with  another  like  it.  very  much  to  his  disadvantage.'* — Cl&zva. 
don's  Lifb,  vol.  i.  p.  6S.    Osford.  1739. 

t  An  Essay  towards  the  Life  of  my  Lord  StrafTorde,  in  a  Letter  to 
the  late  BarL  By  Sir  George  RadclilTe :  forming  Appendix  No,  I.  of 
Sttalforde's  Letters  and  IHspatehes.  i  vols.  toOo,  LoodBD,  173SL— • 
Also  Blog.  Brit,  art.  Wentworth ;  the  compilers  of  which  artide, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  although  they  have  added  ftv^ 
other  sources  some  new  matter,  have  in  some  InatMieee  unwais— »■ 
ably  departed  from  the  account  of  Kaddifle,  who,  as  Strafibid'a  too- 
fldential  (Hend,  was  likely  to  be,  and  was,  well  informed,  Fbr  insCjUKC. 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  first  mairiage,  when  the  aoconnt  of  Rasi- 
cliffe  is  proved  by  a  letter  in  page  1,  voL  L  of  the  Letters  and  IHs- 
putches,  and  of  his  first  entering  parliament,  where  Radelifle's  4ato 
is  confirmed  by  Browne  Willis's  Notitla  Parliamentaria,  vol.  iU. 
p.  169.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  gratified  to  find  llut 
tlie  accuracy  of  Radcliffe  has  also  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Forater  in  h&s 
interesting  and  graphic,  and  at  the  same  time  elaborate,  LsCe  of 
StraiTotd,  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy«lopadin. 
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court  ratlier  from  disgost  at  the  reception  his 
advances  had  met  vdth  from  the  king,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
than  from  a  thorousfa  conviction  of  the  badness  of 
the  government,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  amend  it.* 
However  that  may  be,  he  rendered  himself  bu£S- 
dently  fcHrmidable,  by  his  energy  and  eloquence, 
as  an  enemy,  to  make  the  court  think  it  worth 
while  to  have  him  for  a  friend.  But,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Charles's  minister,  he  found  that  the  cup 
wtuch  he  had  coveted  was  not  one  of  uimiixed 
Bwe^ness.  Both  nature  and  fortune  had  con- 
tributed to  render  Wentwoith  imperious  and 
havghty ;  and  his  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  might 
be  expected  to  rebel  against  so  weak  and  con- 
temptible a  dictation  as  that  of  Charles  and  his 
miserable  wife.  Hb  views  were  too  large,  and 
his  pride  was  too  lofty,  to  permit  him  to  mix  him- 
self up  with  the  domestic  intrigues,  or  give  wav 
before  the  convenience,  of  the  palace.  And  yet  it 
is  curious,  in  reading  the  letters  and  dispatches  of 
Strafford,  to  observe  how  his  vigorous  adminis- 
trati<«,  and  eomprebensive,  coherent,  and,  pro 
ianto,  statesmanlike  views,  were  thwarted  by 
whima  and  follies  worthy  of  a.  spoiled  child,  or  a 
weak,  violent,  capricious  woman.  The  good  or 
bad  humour  of  the  queen,  the  etiquette  of  the 
court,  the  prerogatives  of  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, appeared  to  Charles  considerations  almost 
if  not  altogether  of  equal  importance  with  the 
mightiest  interests  of  the  empire.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  letters  so  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  his  position,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his 
own  words: — "  I  am  none,"  he  writes  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  "  of  those  soft-tempered  spirits ;  but  I 
caamot  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer 
aad  more  entire  affections  to  be  soiled  or  in  the 
least  degree  prejudiced  with  the  loathsome  and 
odious  attributes  of  covetousness  and  ambitious 
fokebood.  Dome  but  right  in  this;  judge  my 
watches  to  issue  (as  in  faith  they  do)  from  those 
clearer  cktems;  I  lay  my  hand  under  your  foot; 
I  despise  dangor,  I  laugh  at  labour.  Command 
me  in  all  diffirakies,  in  all  confidence,  ia  all  rea- 
diiie8s."t  Of  the  difficulties  of  Wentworth's  situ- 
ation it  was  not  one  of  the  least,  that  he  had  to 
•pend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  writing  an 
explanation  and  defence  of  almost  every  one  of 
his  measures  to  a  pack  of  ignorant  incapables, 
snch  as  composed  the  English  court  at  that  time. 
It  is  astonishing  what  labour  he  must  have  gone 
trough  in  this  way.  Besides  the  two  large  folio 
volumes  of  his  Dispatches,  that  were  published 
aboat  a  century  ago,  there  exists  at  Wentworth 
House,  in  the  possession  of  Eail  Fitzwilliam,  an 

■  S««  inrtienUily  his  Letters  and  Ditpstebn,  ml.  i.  pp.  34, 35. 
Bat  there  is  crUence  to  the  iane  effMt  scattered  all  tfaronffh  those 
paprra,  wfaiih,  betides  ftinntUuf  materials  for  fomiinf!  a  judgment 
ot  the  character  of  Strafford,  such  as  are  seldom  poeseesed  for  e>ti- 
■Mting  p«ibUe  sMn,  afford  a  more  eemplete  pictvre  than  can  be 
ftnud  etaflwbere  of  the  social  as  well  ss  polltieal  eoodltloa  of  Eog- 
laod  dnriDX  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hune,  pro- 
bably vw  aware  aow  modi  it  would  teU  aBBiait  his  Tiews,  has 
•eareely  aUaded  to  these  papers,  perhaps  the  most  Taluable  record 
that  haa  come  down  to  us  of  that  memeatous  time. 

t  Stialfonl's  Letten  and  Dispatcbet,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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immense  mass  of  papers,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
still  unpublished. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  Wentworth  had  not  been 
long  in  his  government  of  Ireland  before  the  good 
effects  of  his  vigorous  administration  began  to  be 
felt.  The  debts  of  the  crown  were  discharged ; 
the  revenue,  before  unequal  to  the  expenditure, 
was  raised  above  it ;  the  army,  which  he  found 
feeble  and  ill-disciplined,  was  recruited,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-paid;  and,  though  Went- 
worth tyrannized  over  all,  he  would  permit  no 
other  tyrants  but  himself:  consequently  the  reli- 
gious and  aristocratical  factions  were  kept  in 
check,  and  the  poor  were  protected  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which,  in  Ire- 
land, except  when  checked  by  an  iron  lumd  like 
that  of  Wentworth  and  Cromwell,  has  at  all  times 
ground  them  down  to  the  very  dust."  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  commerce  prospered,  manufac- 
tures were  established,  agriculture  made  some 
progress :  in  a  word,  Ireland  was  under  an  arbi- 
trary and  iron  rule,  indeed,  but  less  a  prey  than, 
perhaps,  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since,  to  the 
wasting  domination  of  a  selfish  and  ignorant 
oligarchy. 

In  England,  Laud,  possessed  of  less  ability  as 
well  as  invested  with  less  ample  power  than  Went- 
worth exercised  in  Ireland,  though  he  could  not 
go  quite  so  far  or  quite  so  iast  as  his  friend,  yet 
went  as  fast  as  he  was  able  in  the  same  path.  He 
set  to  work  with  his  characteristic  violence.  He 
lut  down  all  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing ;  and 
le  would  fain  have  put  down  all  liberty  of  blink- 
ing in  the  same  manner ;  but  that  was  not  quite 
BO  easy.t  He  imprisoned,  he  fined,  he  cut  off 
ears,  he  slit  nosea^  he  scourged,  <^he  set  in  the 
pillory,  he  branded  with  red-hot  iron;  and,  to 
render  the  thing  complete,  those  who  sought  to 
escape  from  this  intolerable  tyranny  to  the  wilds 
of  America  were  stopped.  Such  were  the  means 
that  Laud  employed  to  the  professed  end  of  pro- 
pagating the  true  religion. 

But,  whether  or  not  by  such  measures  Laud 
advanced  true  religion,  it  is  certain  that,  at  least 
for  a  time,  he  advanced  something  which  was 
probably  much  nearer  the  real  end  he  had  in 
view,  and  that  was  the  Church  of  England.  Never 
was  that  church  in  a  more  palmy  state.  In  1635 
the  star  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  said 
to  be  in  its  zenith.  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  prime  minister  of  England;  Juxon, 

•  StralTord'a  Letten  and  Dispatches,  toL  I.  pp.  2S7,  37I.  In  the 
latter  place  the  azprcssloa  of  Mi  John  Fiocli,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  is  remarkable.  "  Your  lordship's  wisdi)m,"  he 
says,  **  hath  now  brought  the  aSairs  of  Ireland  to  such  a  pass  as  we 
here  cannot  determine  whether  those  that  have  need  of  justice  lore 
you  more,  or  those  that  have  not  justice  (how  great  soever,  und  that 
would  willingly  be  above  it)  fear  you." 

t  Hrylyn's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  S69,  fulio,  Loodoa,  1688.  He  got  a 
decree  passed  in  the  Star  Chamber  ou  July  1, 1637,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  "  Thatthe  master-printen  t>om  thenceforth  should  lie  redaoed 
to  a  certain  number ;  and  that  if  any  other  should  secretly  or  openly 
pursue  that  trade,  he  shotild  be  set  iii  the  pillory,  or  whipped  through 
the  streets,  and  suffer  such  other  punishment  aa  that  court  sliould 
inflict  upon  him."  The  rest  of  the  decree,  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  any  book  without  the  impriraaUnr  of  the  archbishop  or  the  bishop 
of  London,  has  already  beeu  given  at  p.  1C6. 
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Bishop  of  London,  was  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
first  churchman  who  had  heen  so  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.*  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  were  talked  of  among 
the  young  clergy,  who  "  swarmed  mightily  about 
the  court,"  and,  after  the  joining  of  the  "white 
sleeves  with  the  white  staff,"  seemed  to  think 
everything  their  own,  as  secretary  of  state  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.t  Moreover,  by  en- 
forcing conformity  in  the  English  regiments  and 
factories  beyond  seas,  and  by  sending  bishops  to 
the  colonies  and  "  backing  them  Avith  forces,"  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Church  of  England  might  be 
rendered  "  as  diffused  and  catholic  as  the  Cliurch 
of  Rome."|  So  that  Laud  might  well  exclaim, 
after  so  much  exertion,  "  And,  now,  if  tl>e  church 
ynll  not  hold  up  themselves  under  God,  I  can  do 
no  more."§ 

The  characteristic  of  the  English  church,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  most  other  aristocratical 
hierarchies,  was  its  strict  subordination  to  the 
state,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  distinctly  se- 
parate ministers  and  functions.  In  the  latter  qua- 
lity it  differed  from  the  hierarchy  of  aristocratical, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  republican  Rome,  of 
which  the  ministers  were  at  the  same  time  states- 
men and  soldiers, — ^the  ministers,  in  short,  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy;  in  the  former  from  the  papal 
hierarchy,  which  owned  subordmation  to  none, 
but  claimed  dominion  over  all.  The  English 
church,  moreover,  like  the  reformed  churclies  of 
Gennany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland, 
owed  its  origin  solely  to  the  individual  will  of  the 
temporal  sovereign,  and  by  that  lost  all  mdepend- 
ence.  It  had,  indeed,  early  felt  the  irksomeness 
of  this  yoke,  and  desired  to  shake  it  off;  but  the 
perils  which  beset  it  at  once  from  the  Catholics 
and  Nonconformists,  and  the  formidable  hand  of 
Henry  VIII.  aiid  Elizabeth,  rendered  that  desire 
a  vain  one.  When  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne 
the  clergy  became  bolder,  soon  finding  out,  as  well 
as  the  people,  that  they  had  got  a  very  different 
sort  of  master  to  deal  with.  Every  time  the  king 
paraded  his  prerogative,  and  talked  of  his  divine 
right,  the  clergy  bowed  respectfully ;  but,  by-and- 
by,  they  began  to  slip  in  a  word  or  two  at  times  of 
their  divine  right  also.  By  way  of  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  these  pretensions  with  the  king,  they 
became  vehement  against  the  people,  calling  them 
"the  rude,  rascal  commons,"  "rascal  rioters," 
"  rascal  rabble,"  "  that  underfoot  of  people,"  and 
the  like  ill  apparently  forgetting  that  they  had 
souls  to  be  saved;  much  more,  that  they  were 
formed  "  after  the  image  of  their  Maker,"  as' well 
as  their  betters.  When  Charles  I.  got  embroiled 
with  his  parliament,  and  was  looking  about  him 

•  Liind't  Diary,  p.  S3. 

♦  StnlTord'a  Lvtins  and  Di>patche>,  Tol.  K.  p.  S,  in  a  leller  fhiin 
the  BcT.  Geori;e  Garrard,  Maiur  of  llje  Cbarterhouio,  a  corrcspund- 
ant  of  Strnfford'f.  " 

t  Heyl)rn'«  Life  of  Land,  pp.  S76  and  369. 

I  Laud's  Uitiry.  p.  63. 

I  See  the  B.w'k  of  Homilies  of  the  Clinreli  of  England,  Land's 
Diary  and  Ins  History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  and  Heylyn's  Life 
Of  Laud,  fouim.    See  also  Bishop  Brambail'a  Worlds. 


for  the  means  of  governing  without  parliaments, 
the  English  clergy  thought  that  the  time  for  assert- 
ing their  independence  had  arrived.  In  so  think- 
ing, however,  they  were  mistaken. 

The  monopoly  by  the  clergy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  the  high  offices  of  the  state,  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  naturally  excited  the 
jealousy  and  disgust  of  the  higher  aristocracy,  who 
were  accustomed  to  consider  that  confidence  and 
those  ofSces  as  their  birthright.     But,  as  if  they 
were  not  a  sufficiently  formidable  adversary.  Laud 
contrived  to  add  to  theirs  the  enmity  of  another 
powerful  order  of  men — the  lawyers.     He  com- 
plains bitterly  in  some  of  his  letters  to  his  con- 
fidant and    coadjutor,    Wentworth,  of  the  obr 
stacles  opposed  to    the   aggrandisement  of  the 
church  by  the    "  forms  of  the  common  law." 
"  The  Church  of  England,"  he  writes  on  one 
occasion,  "  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the 
common  law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  or  for 
any  man  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or  is 
bound  to  do.     For  your  lordship  sees,  no  man 
clearer,  that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much 
power  in  and  over  the  church,  will  not  let  go  their 
hold;  they  have,  indeed,  fangs  with  a  witness, 
whatsoever  I  was  once  said  in  passion  to  have.*** 
We  will  quote  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  his 
History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  as  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  as  showing  the  great 
value  of  the  Strafford  Papers  in  unmasking  the 
statesmen  of  those  times : — "  Ever  since  I  hwi  the 
honour  to  sit  at  the  council-table,  I  kept  myself 
as  much  to  the  law  as  I  could,  and  followed  the 
judgment  of  those  great  lawyers  which  then  sat  at 
the  board.     And  upon  all  references  which  came 
from  his  majesty,  if  I  were  one,  I  left  those  freely 
to  the  law,  who  were  not  willing  to  have  their 
business  ended  any  other  way.     And  this  die 
lord  keeper,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  counsel 
learned,  which  attended  their  clients'  causes,  can 
plentifully  witness. "f     Now,  there  is  one  case 
which,  from  its  importance  and  the  misrepresen- 
tation it  has  received  from  historians,  we  shall  give 
here,  in  which  one  of  the  "  counsel  learned"  does 
not  witness  much  in  favour  of  the  archbishop,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  bears  as  strong  witness  to  the 
meddling,  irritating,  intolerable  character  of  his 
tyranny,  as  some  of  his  most  atrocious  acts  of 
persecution  and  cruelty. 

Bagshaw,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  of 
some  standing  and  considerable  reputation  in  his 
profession,  having  been  chosen  reader  for  the  Lent 
vacation,  began  his  readmgs  February  24th,  1639, 
selecting  for  his  subject  the  statute  pro  Cleroy 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  Before  we  enter  farther  into 
this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  Bagshaw's 
own  words,  his  account  of  his  real  sentiments  with 
regard  to  episcopacy;  and  that  the  more  on  this 
account,  that  those  sentiments  may  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  some  view  of  the  opinions  entertained 
on  the  same  subject  by  several  of  the  most  ioflu- 

■  Stiaffoid'a  Letters  and  Dispatches,  toI.  !.  p.  Ill, 
\  History  of  Land's  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  ISO. 
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ential  and  remarkable  men  of  that  time,  such  as 
Lord  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Colpcpper :  M.  Guizot 
even  thinks  that  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  for 
example,  Hampden  and  HoUis,  would  have  pre- 
ferred, to  a  Presbyterian  organization  of  the  church, 
a  moderate  episcopacy,  with  functions  purely  ec- 
clesiastical and  more  liberty  of  conscience  than 
Laud  and  his  friends  approved  of. 

"I  was  then,"  says  Bagshaw,  in  the  Vindication 
of  himself,  which  he  afterwards  published,  "  and 
am  still  of  opinion,  that  the  crown  of  England, 
being  a  monarchy  bomid  up  by  such  apt  laws,  for 
the  benefit  and  peace  of  prince  and  people,  is  so 
apted  for  the  order  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops, 
that  I  hold  it  the  fittest  for  this  nation  of  any  in 
the  Christian  world.  And  I  think  I  am  able, 
within  my  sphere  and  profession,  to  maintain  it 
against  .any  adversary :  et  cedo  mihi  quemvis  ar- 
biirum.  And  here  I  have  just  occasion  to  profess 
to  all  the  world,  as  in  truth  I  do,  that  I  was  so  far 
from  the  very  thoughts  of  destroying  bishops,  that, 
observing  at  the  time  of  my  reading,  and  divers 
years  before,  the  great  invasions  that  were  made 
by  them  upon  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  scorn  and 
contempt  at  that  time  cast  abroad  upon  professors 
and  the  very  profession  of  the  law,*  I  knew  no 
other  way  how  to  hold  them  (the  bishops)  up  in 
their  functions  and  just  jurisdictions,  and  in 
esteem  and  honour  amongst  the  people  (which 
once  they  had),  as  by  reading  upon  that  law  which 
gave  them  their  just  bounds  and  limits,  which,  if 
once  they  should  break  down,  I  ever  feared  their 
ruin  and  destruction."t  That  Bagshaw  was  sin- 
cere in  these  sentiments  his  subsequent  conduct 
fully  proved.  For,  observing  that  the  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament  were  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  he  considered  temperate  reforma- 
tion, he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford.^  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  called  there.  Having  been  taken  pri- 
soner and  sent  to  London,  he  was  committed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ICing's  Bench,  and 
he  afterwards  sufiered  in  his  estate  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  opinion  of  such  men  as  Bagshaw, 
Falkland,  and  many  others  equally  moderate, 
speaks  volumes  with  respect  to  episcopacy  as  mo- 
delled by  Laud. 

Bagshaw  having  shown  that  a  relation  published 
of  these  proceedings  during  his  lifetime,  and  from 
which  Heylyn  appears  to  have  taken  his  account, 

•  The  following  puuEe,  in  a  letter  from  Wbit||ift  to  Builriijh, 
con-rryii  a  k°oA  idea  of  tbe  light  iu  which  tho  lav-yert  were  viewed 
by  ihc  proud  churchmen  of  former  days: — "The  temporal  lawyer, 
w'hooe  ieamiDg  ia  an  learning  anywhere  bat  hero  at  home,  being  Iwrn 
to  Dolhhli!,  doth  by  Ilia  labour  aud  travail  in  that  barbarous  liDow- 
ledge  parchmse  to  himself  and  liis  heirs  for  ever  a  thoosnod  pounds 
per  annam.  and  oftentimes  much  more,  whereof  there  are  at  this  day 
naay  examples."  CStrype's  Wfaitgiit,  p,  S15,)  i\  was  nutaral  for 
men  to  talk  thus  wliose  leanilng  and  whose  law.  though  they  wec^ 
but  colTuptioas,  were  >  et  corruptions  of  a  noble  and  classic  original ; 
ikat  leuDiog,  morcuTer,  aud  that  law,  being  almost  universal ;  at 
least  if  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tbe  Koman  empire  might  be 
so  called. 

t  A  Just  Vindication  of  the  Questioned  Part  of  the  Beading  of 
Edward  Bagshaw,  Esq..  had  in  tlie  Middle  Temple  Hall,  February 
Mih.  1639,  upon  the  SUtuleof  S3  Kdw.  III.,  called  Statutm  pro 
Ciero,  With  a  True  Nan-ative  of  the  Cause  of  Silencing  the  Bea- 
der  by  tbe  Iben  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c    lioudou,  1660. 

{  Wood's  Athens  Ozon.,  Tol.  U. 


contains  several  mistakes,  we  shall  follow  his  own 
statement  in  the  Vindication  above  quoted.  After 
having  expounded  the  whole  statute,  he  made  ten 
divisions  of  it,  according,  he  says,  to  the  then 
manner  of  readers.  Upon  every  division  he  put 
ten  cases.  His  first  case  upon  liis  first  division 
consisted  of  fourteen  points,  the  first  of  which  was 
this  : — "  Whether  an  act  of  parliament  may  pass 
and  be  good  by  the  assent  of  the  king,  his  tem- 
poral lords  and  commons  (all  the  spiritual  being 
absent,  or,  if  present,  wholly  dissenting)  ?"  And 
he  held  that  it  might.  Another  point  of  his  first 
case  upon  the  first  division  was  this  : — "  Whether 
a  beneficed. clerk  may  by  that  statute  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  be  a  justice  of  peace  ?"  "  In 
the  argument  of  which  point,"  he  says,  "  I  did 
not  at  all  speak  against  their  being  justices  of 
peace,  so  that  they  might  be  so  by  law,  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  commission.  Only  by  way  of  caution, 
in  that  they  might  refuse,  in  respect  of  their 
orders ;  and  I  only  declared  how  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  law  of  the  church  stood  heretofore  in 
that  point."  The  fourth  point  of  his  third  case 
upon  the  third  division  was  this : — "  Whether  a 
clerk  that  is  an  heretic  may,  at  this  day,  be  con- 
victed and  condemned  for  heresy  by  his  own  ordi- 
nary alone  ?"  "  And,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  he 
could  not." 

Bagshaw  read  three  lectures  on  three  several 
days,  the  25th,  27th,  and  29th  of  March,  without 
any  interruption.  But,  on  the  30th,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Finch  sent  to  speak  with  him,  and  in  a 
friendly  manner  told  him  what  reports  were  abroad 
touching  the  above-mentioned  points.  Bagshaw 
replied  that  he  would  give  him  the  arguments  of 
those  points,  and  attest  them  under  his  hand. 
Finch,  having  read  these  arguments,  said : — "  Mr. 
Reader,  I  see  you  have  been  misreported,  and 
have  had  wrong ;  and  seeing  you  have  dealt  so 
freely  and  fairly  with  me,  I  will  do  you  right  to 
the  king  and  council."  Finch  accordingly  showed 
the  council  the  notes,  which  were  examined  by  them 
and  approved.  Whereupon  Bagshaw  prepared  to 
read  on  Monday  following  upon  the  fifth  case  of 
his  fourth  division. 

This  case  was  likewise  carried  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  which  there  was  this  point : — "  That  a 
beneficed  clerk  imprisoned,  deprived,  and  excom- 
municated by  the  high  commission  for  enormous 
ofiences  (not  naming  the  particular  offience),  that 
this  clerk,  notwithstanding,  was  such  a  possessor 
of  a  church,  as  might  plead,  counter-plead,  and 
defend  his  right  within  my  law."  Upon  this. 
Laud  made  it  his  most  earnest  suit  to  the  king 
that  Bagshaw  might  be  suspended  from  reading. 
He  was  accordingly  told  by  the  lord-keeper,  the 
same  day,  to  desist :  Finch  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  from  himself,  to  go  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  give  him  satisfaction. 

Heyliu  and  other  historians  having  made  some 
gross  mis-statements  in  their  relation  of  Bag- 
shaw's  interview  with  Laud,  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  that  interview  in  the  former's  own 
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words,  which  are  well  calculated  to  call  up  a  scene 
that  carries  us  back  full  two  centuries  : — ^"On 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  March  (the  natural  course  of 
my  reading  not  ending  till  Friday  following),  I  sent 
two  of  my  men  to  the  archbishop,  to  know  his 
pleasure  when  I  should  wait  on  him :  he  sent  me 
word  by  Mr.  DeU,  his  secretary,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  of  March ;  that  he  did  appoint  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  according  to  which  hour  I  took  Mr. 
Rog.  Pepys  (late  chief  justice  in  Ireland),  the  next 
summer  reader,  and  other  my  cubbard-men,*  with 
my  servants,  and  went  with  them  in  a  barge  to 
Lambeth.  And  so  far  was  the  archbishop  from 
making  me  dance  attendance,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
archbishop  had  notice  I  was  come,  he  presently 
came  out  of  his  chamber,  with  his  hat  o£f,  and  met 
me  in  the  great  chamber  there,  and  walked  with 
me  in  that  posture  from  thence  almost  to  Lambeth 
stairs.  The  first  question  he  asked  me  was  this — 
Quest.  Mr.  Reader,  had  you  nothing  else  to  do 
but  read  against  the  clergy?  I  answered.  My 
Lord,  my  statute  was  pro  Clero,  and  I  read 
not  at  all  against  them,  but  for  them.  Well, 
saith  the  archbishop,  you  shall  answer  it  in  the 
High  Commission  Court.  My  answer  was  this — 
That  I  knew  the  utmost  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  that  court  by  law,  and  that  I  had  neither  spake 
or  done  anything  that  that  coiurt  had  jurisdiction 
to  punish.  But  had  you  no  other  time,  saith 
he,  to  do  it  but  in  such  a  time?  Ant.  My 
reading  was  made  long  before  the  troubles  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  not  made  for  them,  but  for  England ; 
and  I  was  confident  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
could  have  offended  him,  if  his  lordship  had  been 
rightly  informed.  Afler  this  speech  he  was  very 
silent,  and  walked  with  me  without  speaking  a 
word  until  he  came  near  Lambeth  stairs,  and  then 
I  spake  thus  to  him : — My  Lord,  if  you  have  any- 
thing else  to  say  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  give  you 
satisfaction,  for  I  was  sent  to  you  by  some  of  ,my 
honourable  friends  for  that  purpose.  His  answer 
to  me  was  this: — Farewell,  Mr.  Reader;  and 
much  good  do  it  you  with  your  honourable  friends. 
And  BO  we  parted,  and  never  spake  together  after- 
ward ;  he  taking  water  in  his  barge  to  Whitehall, 
and  I  in  mine  to  the  Middle  Temple." 

It  may  be  that  some  of  Bagshaw's  positions 
would  be  questioned  at  the  present  day ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  if  Laud  imagined  that  the  Reader 
meant  to  call  in  question  the  bishops'  right  to 
their  seats  in  parliament,  he  altogether  misunder- 
stood him ;  the  object  of  Bagshaw's  argument 
being  to  show  that  *'  the  bishops  sit  in  parliament, 
not  as  they  are  spiritual  men,  but  by  reason  of 
their  temporal  baronies  annexed  to  their  dignities ; 
and,  therefore,  that  if  the  voices  of  the  greater 
number  of  temporal  lords  exceed  theirs,  me  act 
shall  pass  as  the  act  of  the  whole  Lords'  House, 
and  their  voices  shall  be  involved  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  temporal  lords ;  and  so  shall  be  the 
act  of  all  the  lords,  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual."t 
If  Laud,  from  the  evidence  that  was  before  him. 


•  SMTCl.iLp.T6 


t  ViBiHcsUoo,  p.  19. 


was  unable  to  comprehend  Bagshaw's  meaning, 
it  evinced  an  obtuseness  of  understanding  that 
proved  him  unfit  for  his  station ;  and  if,  compre- 
hending him,  he  acted  as  he  did,  bis  conduct 
proved  him  equally  unfit  on  other  grounds.* 

There  was  one  lawyer,  however,  whose  vi^nli 
annorum  lucubrationes  foimd  favour  in  the  sight 
of  Laud  and  his  royal  master.  This  was  William 
Noy,  who  had  the  honour  of  exhuming  from  the 
accumulated  dust  of  centuries  the  tax  of  ship- 
money,  which  was  designed  as  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  what  the  king  then  most  wanted — money. 
In  1634,  Noy,  then  attorney-general, — his,  it  is 
said,  sudden  and  unexpected  appointment  to  which 
o£Sce,  a  few  years  before,  had  at  once  converted 
him  from  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  measures  of 
the  court  into  a  headlong  zealot  of  the  prerogative, — 
first  hit  upon  this  brilliant  idea,  so  worthy  of  the 
precedent-haunted  brain  of  a  lawyer,  from  whidi 
it  sprung.  A  writ  was  drawn  in  form  of  law,  and 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county  in  England, 
"  to  provide  a,  ship  of  war  for  the  king's  service, 
and  to  send  it,  amply  stored  and  fitted  up,  by  sudi 
a  day,  to  such  a  plaice."  And  with  the  writ  were 
sent  instructions  to  each  sheriff,  "  that,|  instead  of 
a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  for  his  majesty's  use ;"  with 
direction  in  what  manner  he  should  proceed 
against  such  as  refiised.f  Noy,  looking  abroad 
upon  the  world  with  the  microscopic,  purblind 
vision  of  a  mere  lawyer,  imagined  that,  to  do 
anything  he  Usted,  he  had  only  to  show  a  form  of 
law  for  it,  althou^  the  public  opinion  of  his  age, 
if  not  the  legislature,  had  repealed  that  law,  and 
had  rendered  a  writ  proceeding  upon  it  wordi 
little  more  than  the  parchment  on  which  it  waa 
written.  If,  instead  of  such  a  definitiou  of  a 
law  as  he  could  have  found  in  Bracton  and  Fleta, 
he  had  known  that  a  law  is  "the  command  <f 
him  or  them  that  have  the  soveseigh  power, 
given  to  those  that  be  his  or  their  sub}eets"%  he 
would  have  known,  too,  that  that  law  which  was 
a  substantial  reality  in  the  hands  of  a  Henry  Flan- 
tagenet,  was  a  shadow,  less  than  nothing,  in  those 
of  a  Charles  Stuart.  But,  in  truth,  even  the  pre- 
cedents hunted  up  by  Noy  did  not  go  the  length 
of  supporting  the  claim  now  put  forward  on  the 
part  of  the  crown.    The  tax  of  ship-money,  as 

*  The  following  pasnga  ftom  a  letter  of  Un  Ser.  O.  Gaimd  to 
Wentworth  thniwi  rurthei  light  on  the  duigna  of  Laud  with  respect 
to  depreeilng  the  oommoD  law,  ud  nndeTiiig  th«  eedaiiaatlealjiiilf- 
diction  suptsme  in  EngUnd.  "  Alw,  I  heai,"  m]»  Weatwntfclr 
correapoQdent,  "  that  the  Atchbiihop  of  Camtmimiy,  lor  tba  good  of 
tckolara  profrndng  the  dvU  law,  hath  obtaiaad  of  Ua  majaaty  that 
tlie  Maatera  of  Beqaesta  Ibr  the  fbtara  ahall  be  all  dootoc*  of  tha 
civil  Uw,  aa  alao  that  eight  Maatera  of  the  Chancery  ahall  be  alvaja 
of  that  pro&aaloa."  (SHaTard'a  Lett,  awl  Diap.  ToL  1.  p.  ITS,)  An4 
yet  all  thia  time  the  lawyers  were  gidag  io  enotmoaa  »»pe«ia  to  a»- 
tettaiti  the  court  in  the  oatentatioiia  and  ohildiah  faaUon  of  the  tiae. 
Thua  we  have  the  foUowing  paaaaga  in  the  letter  inat  qnolKl:— 
"  There  are  two  maaqtm  at  nand  ;  the  Arat  of  the  Inna  of  Oonit, 
which  ii  to  be  presented  on  Caodlama»day ;  tha  other,  the  king  pre- 
seiita  the  queen  with  on  Shrove  Toeaday  at  night.  High  eucnaea; 
they  iDeak  of  S0,000<.  that  it  will  cost  the  men  of  the  law.'  (Ihid, 

°f  Pari.  HisL,  Tol.  ii.  p.  S27.— Strafwd'a  Lett,  and  Diap,  ToLi. 
p.  438.— Rushvarth,  vol.  ii.  p.  859,  at  aaq. 

t  Hobbes,  IHalogoea  between  a  FhUwophar  and  a  Stadeat  of  th* 
Common  \Mn  of  England,  p.  39,  edit  London,  1G8  L 
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attempted  to  be  levied  and  used  by  Charles,  was 
aa  open  and  flagrant  usurpation — an  impost  un- 
known to  the  constitution  in  any  previous  age. 

However,  this  device  for  raising  money  suc- 
ceeded for  three  or  four  years,  although  with  so 
little  effect  in  regard  to  its  avowed  object, — to  wit, 
providing  ships  of  war  for  the  king's  service; 
therein,  of  course,  including  the  protection  of  his 
subjects  in  their  commerce  by  sea,  much  more  in 
their  persons  and  property  on  shore ; — that  the 
English  flag  was  insulted  by  every  maritime  power 
of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Barbary  corsairs  not  only 
scoured  the  English  and  St.  George's  Channel, 
but  even  disembarked,  pillaged  the  villages,  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  into  slavery,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands.*  That  these  outrages  oc- 
curred after  the  raising  of  ship-money  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Laud  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Wentworth,  during  the  year  1636.  "The  mis- 
chief," he  says,  "which  uie  most  Christian  Turks 
did  about  Plymouth  is  most  true ;  and  I  pray  God 
it  do  no  mischief  about  our  shipping  business  this 
ensuing  year."t 

Besides  the  tax  of  ship-money,  various  obsolete 
laws,  with  a  view  to  raise  money,  were  revived 
and  rigorously  executed ;  for  example,  the  ancient 
law  of  knighthood  and  the  old  forest  laws.  This 
last  burden  fell  mostly  on  the  higher  aristocracy, 
who,  considering  themselves  exempt  from  ordinary 
oppressions,  felt  proportionally  aggrieved  thereby.  J 
At  the  same  time,  tne  vast  distance  between  the 
commonalty  and  the  high  aristocracy  was  marked 
by  preposterous  fines  imposed  by  the  Star  Cham- 
ber for  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
mark  of  disrespect,  however  slight,  for  the  latter. 

Wentworth  declared  the  opinion  procured  from 
the  judges  by  promises  and  threats  on  the  subject 
of  ship-money, — namely,  "  that,  in  a  easel  of  ne- 
cessity, the  kmg  might  impose  this  tax,  and  that 
he  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity," — ^to  be  the 
greatest  service  that  profession  had  done  the  crovm 
in  his  time.§  "  But,"  adds  he,  "  unless  his  majesty 
hath  the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army 
upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the  crown  seems 
to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, — to 
be  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  princes 
abroad :  yet  since  this,  methinks,  convinces  a 
power  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  payments  for  land 
forces,  and  consequently  submits  to  his  wisdom 
and  ordinance  the  transporting  of  the  money  or 
men  into  foreign  states,  so  to  carry,  by  way  of  pre- 
Tention,  the  fire  from  ourselves  into  the  dwelluigs 
of  our  enemies  (an  art  which  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.  fall  well  understood) ;  and  if,  by  degrees, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribute  their 
proportions  to  these  levies  for  the  public,  amne 
tulit  punctum."  What  follows  affords  a  direct 
tefotation  of  the  assertion  that  Charles  and  his 

•  Sbaifaid'i  Letter*  and  Dispatcha,  Tol.  l.j>p.  68,  90,461 :  vol.  tl. 
n>.S6,  llM16,118,&c.  See  alio  vol. L  ]>. aK,  where  Wentworth 
4n««  «  TiTid  picture  of  the  negUKence  aad  lachtte  that  seem  to 
hare  perraded  every  depaitnient  ur  Charlaa't  govenunent, 

i  Stnfford'a  Lett,  and  DUp.,TOl,  U.  p,  i. 

%  PaiL  Hut..  Tol.  ii.  p.  m. 
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ministers  merely  aimed  at  retaining  the  'ancient 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  goes  far  to  show 
that  Strafford  contemplated  doing  for  the  crown  of 
England  what  Richelieu  was  at  that  very  time 
doing  for  that  of  France.  "  Seeing,  then,  that 
this  piece,  well  fortified,  for  ever  vindicates  the 
royalty  at  home/ro7»  under  the  conditions  and 
restraints  of  subjects,  renders  us  also  abroad, 
even  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considerable 
monarchy  in  Christendom,  ....  I  beseech  you, 
what  piety  to  alliances  is  there  that  should  divert 
a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which  leads 
so  manifestly,  so  directly  to  the  establishing  his 
own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent  seat- 
ing of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  far  above  ant  their  progeni- 
tors?"* 

But  of  the  designs  of  Wentworth  and  his 
masters  we  have  still  further  proof  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  common  law  and  of 
parliaments.  Some  passages  of  his  Dispatches 
relating  to  these  subjects  are  so  curious  and  cha- 
racteristic that  we  shall  here  extract  them.  In  a 
letter  to  Laud,  [of  December,  1633,  he  says  : — 
"  I  know  no  reason,  then,  but  you  may  as  well 
rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England,  as  I,  poor 
beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do, 
in  all  that  concerns  my  master's  service,  upon  the 
peril  of  my  head.  I  am  confident  that  the  king, 
bemg  pleased  to  set  himself  in  the  business,  is 
able,  by  his  wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any 
just  and  honourable  action  through  all  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none;  that  to 
start  aside  for  such  panic  fears,  phantastic  ap- 
paritions as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up, 
were  the  meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  that, 
the  debts  of  the  crown  taken  of^  you  may  govern 
as  you  please ;  and  most  resolute  I  am  tlutt  work 
may  be  done,  without  borrowing  any  help  forth  of 
the  king's  lodgings ;  and  that  is  as  downright  a 
Peccatum  ex  te,  Israel,  as  ever  was,  if  all  this  be 
not  effected  with  speed  and  ea8e."t 

The  two  following  extracts  respecting  the  Irish 
parliament,  from  a  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1634,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coke,  are  very  significant 
both  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  despotism  and  the 
means  of  guarding  against  them.  "  The  rest  of  this 
session  we  have  entertained,  and  spun  them  out 
in  discourses,  but  kept  them  nevertheless  from 
concluding  anytldng."X  Again, — "There  fell  a 
breach  betwixt  the  two  Houses,  which  kept  them 
asvmder  all  this  session :  the  Commons  would  not 
confer  with  the  Lords  imless  they  might  sit  and 
be  covered  as  well  as  their  lordships,  which  the 
other  would  by  no  means  admit :  for  my  part,  I 
did  not  lay  it  very  near  my  heart  to  agree  them, 
as  having  heretofore  seen  the  effects  which  follow 
when  they  are  in  strict  understanding,  or  at  differ- 

•  Stnffdrd's  Lett,  and  IKip.,  toI  U.  pp.  61,62. 

4  Strallbrd'a  Lett  and  Diip.,  voL  L  p.  173.  See  aUo  vol.  i.  p.  901, 
and  compare  both  these  passages  wUh  the  conduct  of  King  James  in 
the  dispnte  between  the  courts  of  lav  and  eqoity,  set  on  loot  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke.— Blackstone,  Com«  B.  iii.  p.  63. 

t  Utrafford'i  Lett,  and  Disp.,  I.  S78. 
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ence  amongst  themBclves.  Besides,  I  saw  plainly 
that,  keeping  them  at  a  distance,  I  did  avoid  their 
joining  in  a  petition  for  the  graces,  which  infal- 
libly they  would  have  done ;  which  now  comes  only 
singly  from  the  Clommons.  I  conceive  it  will  be 
very  easy,  the  next  sessions,  either  to  agree  or  keep 
them  still  asunder ;  I  desire  there  may  be  a  thought 
bestowed  upon  it  at  some  leisure,  and  let  me  have 
my  directions,  which  I  shall  readily  conform  my- 
self unto  either  way."* 

From  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  it  appears  how  confident  were  Charles  and 
his  ministers  that  they  could  with  ease  establish  a 
despotism  in  England,  and  with  what  sovereign 
contempt  they  viewed  any  obstacles  that  their  ad- 
versaries— such  adversaries  "  as  a  Prynne  and  an 
Eliot" — could  oppose  to  their  progress  towards 
their  object.  We  have  now  to  take  a  view  of  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  on  which  are  portrayed, 
in  characters  that  are  indelible,  the  firm,  stem 
features  of  a  Prynne  and  an  Eliot,  a  Pym  and  a 
Hampden. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  a  resistance  to  the 
Icing's  encroachments  was  made,  suflScient  to  rouse 
the  nation  from  its  lethargy,  was  the  stand  made 
by  John  Hampden  against  the  payment  of  the  tax 
of  ship-money -t  This  tax  might  have  been  levied 
with  impunity  by  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
powerful  of  the  Norman  kings.  But  even  they 
were  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  such  an  exercise 
of  their  prerogative  by  some  powerfiil  and  daring 
baron  starting  up  and  bluntly  refusing  to  comply, 
as  Roger  Bigod  did  to  Edward  I.  The  times  had 
greatly  changed  since  then.  The  king's  prero- 
gative had  been  curtailed  by  solemn  and  repeated 
statutes,  to  the  enacting  of  which  the  kings  them- 
selves had  been  principal  parties.  But,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  more  than  once 
before,  the  kings  were  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  observance  of  statutes  which  were  against 
themselves,  provided  they  could  break  them  with 
impunity.  Many  English  kings  had  done  this 
before  Charles  Stuart.  But  few  or  none  had  done 
it  with  so  bad  a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess which  their  position  afforded  them.  Charles  or 
his  ministers  seemed  to  imagine  that  if  they  could 
obtain  the  sanction  of  timid  or  servile  judges,  at  least 
judges  who  were  not  sufficiently  their  own  masters 
to  give  an  impartial,  an  unbiassed  opinion,  they 
might  do  anything.  They  knew  that  the  English 
people  had  an  habitual  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
for  the  judges  who  were  the  administrators  of  the 
laws;  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  of 
Strafford  just  quoted,  they  thought  that,  under 
the  colour  of  law,  they  might  perpetrate  acts 
however  oppressive,  however  tyrannical,  however 
illegal.  But  they  were  cgregiously  out  in  their 
reckoning.  For  the  very  cause  which  they  fancied 
led  the  most  surely[  to  the  end  they  had  in  view 
was  that  which  led  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 
The  time,  as  we  have  said,  was  past  when  a  mail- 
dad  baron  could  brave  the  king  to  his  face ;  but 

•  Stnll<»d'i  Utt.  mid  Di>p.,  I.  S79.  f  S«e  ante,  pp.  I7&— 181. 
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the  time  was  arrived  when  any  Englishman  who 
was  rich  enough  to  bear  the  costs  of  a  trial  in  an 
English  court,  and  resolute  enough  to  brave  the 
consequences,  might  oppose  a  more  effectual  op- 
position to  tyranny  than  the  armed  defiance  of  a 
Bigod  or  a  De  Bohun.  John  Hampden  was  such 
an  Englishman.  He  refused  to  pay  the  sum  at 
which  his  land  was  assessed  under  this  tax,  and 
he  resolved  to  stand  a  prosecution  for  it.  He  em- 
ployed the  most  eminent  counsel.  The  case  was 
argued  during  twelve  days  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  before  the  twelve  judges.  As  may  be 
anticipated,  judgment  was  given  for  the  crown. 
Five  of  the  judges — ^Brampston,  Hutton,  Daven- 
port, Croke,  and  Denham — dissented  firom  their 
brethren.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Mr.  Justice  Hutton 
was  a  correspondent  of  Wentworth's,  and  gives 
him  the  following  summary  of  his  argument, 
which  we  extract  because  it  contains  the  law  of 
the  case  in  a  very  short  compass.  He  says, — 
"  The  substance  of  my  ailment  was,  that  this 
power  of  raising  ship-money,  and  such  charge  or 
taxes,  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  I. 
and  the  statute  of  Tallagio  non  concedendo,^  and 
the  statute  of  14  Edw.  III.  cap.  1,  and  1  Ric.  III. 
c.  42,  and  by  the  statute  3  Car.  I. — ^the  Petition 
of  Right.  And,  secondly,  that  prerogatives  of 
like  nature,  inherent  to  the  crown,  had,  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  king's  boimty,  been  g^ranted 
to  his  subjects  from  all  times,  as  I  showed  by 
many  statutes  of  old  and  latter  time,  as  you  may 
see,  amongst  others,  by  the  statutes  made  21  Jac 
c.  2,  and  by  another  statute  the  same  year,  c.  14. 
I  insisted  that  there  was  not  matter  in  the  writ  to 
manifest  that  there  was  a  'danger  of  the  whole 
realm,  but  of  pirates  and  hindrance  of  coming  in 
of  merchants  and  trading.''^  Although  Strafford, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  letter  to  Laud,  expresses  his 
wish  that  Hampden,  and  others  like  him,  were 
"  well  whipt  into  their  right  sense8,"§  he  docs  not 
pretend  to  despise  (as  he  does  most  men's)  Hamp- 
den's abilities.  He  says, — "As  well  as  I  think  of 
Mr.  Hampden's  abilities,  I  take  his  will  and 
peevishness  to  be  full  as  great.  "|| 

•  state  Triitli,  vol.  iii.— Whitalock  Mft,  "All  of  them  (accft 
If  uttoD  and  Croke)  nrgned  anil  gave  their  judgments  fur  the  kiag.** 
— p.35.  Lond.  foU  173:2.  Mr.  Hallam  thus  exvlaius  the  apparent  iB- 
OUDKruity; — "  firampgton,  chief  justice  of  the  Kinf^s  Bench,  aa4 
Davenport,  chief  Ijaron  of  the  Bxchequer,  pronounccu  fw  Hampden, 
but  on  technical  reasons,  and  adhering  to  the  majority  on  the  pria* 
ctpal  question.  Denham,  «nother  j ttdge  of  the  same  oonrt.  htiaf 
extremely  ill,  gave  a  short  written  Judgment  in  favour  of  Rampdoi. 
llut  justices  Croke  and  Hutton,  men  of  considerable  repntatton  and 
experience,  displayed  a  pmiscworthy  iutrepiditv  in  denying,  without 
tlio  smallest  qunli'licatinn,  the  alleged  prero;auve  of  the  cxoWB,  and 
the  lawfnlueas  of  the  writ  for  ship-money."— CoastiC.  Butttry,  L  47C> 
4to. 

t  We  ought  to  observe  that  Blackstane,In  reference  to  this  opinloa 
of  the  judges  in  the  cause  of  ship^mooey  respecting  the  StabOmm  de 
Tallagio  non  coaci^enifo,— namely,  tliat  it  was  a  separate  act  of  par- 
liament, principally  because  it  was  recited  as  such,  atiout  nine  yeara 
berore,  in  the  preamble  to  \hQ  Petition  0/ Bight — gives  it  as  his  opiaioa 
(TracU,  p.  344,  Oxf..4to.  I771)  that,  ""  upon  the  whole,  there  is  great 
reason  to  question  the  authority  of  this  dubious  act  of  parliament* 
otherwise  than  as  a  cotemporary  Latin  abstract  of  the  taru  Frvoch 
charters  (of  Edw.  I.),  intended  (however  imperfectly  execnted)  to 
ezprasa  the  self-same  meaning  in  another  lauguaKC."  However.that 
does  not  affect  Judge  Hutton's  argument.  He  qootes  statutes  eoougli 
without  It. 

t  StralTard'a  Lett,  and  DIsp.,  iL  177* 

iSee  ante,  p.  181. 
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The  effect  of  the  sentence  in  favour  of  ship- 
money,  which  was  given  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, 12th  June,  1638,  upon  the  minds  not  merely 
of  the  more  violent  opponents  of  the  court,  but  of 
the  nation  at  large,  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Clarendon,  who  con  hardly  be 
considered  a  partial  witness  on  the  popular  side. 
Men  submitted  to  the  imposition  before,  "pleasing 
themselves,"  he  says,  "  with  doing  somewhat  for 
the  king's  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  affec- 
tion, which  they  were  not  bound  to  do;  many 
really  believing  the  necessity,  and  therefore  think- 
ing the  burthen  reasonable ;  others  observing  that 
the  advantage  to  the  king  was  of  importance,  when 
the  damage  to  them  was  not  considerable ;  and  all 
assuring  themselves  that,  when  they  should  be 
weary  or  unwilling  to  continue  the  payment,  they 
might  resort  to  the  law  for  relief,  and  find  it.   But 
when   they  heard  this  demanded  in  a  court  of 
law  as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by  sworn  judges  of 
the  law,    adjudged  so,  upon  such  grounds  and 
reasons  as  every  stander-by  was  able  to  swear  was 
not  law, — ^by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  anything 
which  be  might  call  his  own, — ^they  no  longer 
looked  upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  as  the 
case  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  public  justice  not  to  submit  to."* 
Notwithstanding  this  judgment  in  favour  of 
ship-money,  so  &r  was  the  money  from  being 
applied  effectually  to  its  professed  end,  that  the 
Algerines  took  many  English  vessels,  one  of  them 
valued  at  260,000/.,  and  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  British  subjects  into  captivity ; 
the  Dutch  resumed  their  fishing  without  a  license, 
and  captured  with  impunity  two  East  Indiamen, 
valued  at  more  than  300,000/.     France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  violated  the  neutrality,  and  insulted 
the  English  flag ;  and  even  the  high-admiral  com- 
plained that  such  was  the  mismanagement  of  the 
fleet  that  he  could  neither  do  service  to  the  state, 
gain  honour  to  himself,  nor  do  courtesies  to  his 
friends.t     And,  with  all  this,  the  exchequer  was 
so  completely  exhausted  that  the  servants  of  go- 
vernment could  not  obtain  their  wages ;  and  Laud, 
Hamilton,  and  Wentworth,  the  ministers  for  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  at  length 
advised  the  king  to  summon  a  parliament.    Their 
advice  was  approved  of  by  the  whole  council,  and 
the  writs  were  issued  accordingly.     On  ti»e  13th 
of  April,   1640,  the  parliament  was  opened  by 
Charles  in  person,  but  was  dissolved,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  already  related.^  after 
it  had  sat  about  twenty  days.     Charles  now  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  convoking,  at  York,  the  great 
council  of  peers  of  the  re&lm, — the  old  feudal 
magnum  concilium, — an  assembly  whose  power 
was  as  much  a  phantom  of  the  past  as  his  own 
prerogative  in  the  matter  of  levying  ship-money, 
— probably  -with  some  vague  notion  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  this  council  to  vote  the  supplies 

•  Hbt,  i.  107. 8n>.  «dit  Oxford.  I8O7. 

4  Brodis's  Htot.oftha  BrUiihEmpin  U.  ML  408, 
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without  the  aid  of  the  Commons.  But  having 
received  two  petitions,  one  from  the  city  of  London, 
the  other  from  twelve  peers,  praying  him  to  call 
a  parliament,  he  announced  to  the  council  of 
peers,  when  they  assembled,  that  he  was  about  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  that  he  only  asked  their 
counsels  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  who  were  in  open 
rebellion.  The  elections  proceeded  accordingly, 
and  the  court  candidates  were  everywhere  defeated 
in  them. 

The  Long  Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1640.  And  here  we  may  stop  to  take 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  popular  party. 

M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  his  Lectures  on  European 
Civilisation,  which  he  devotes  to  the  subject  of  the 
English  Revolution,  says  that  three  great  parties 
successively  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  first  of 
these  he  calls  the  party  of  Legal  Reform;  the 
second,  the  party  of  Political  Revolution;  the 
third,  the  party  of  Social  Revolution.  It  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these 
parties  had  a  double  aspect — a  political  and  a 
religious.  To  borrow  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,^ 
"  Three  principal  parties  manifest  themselves  in 
this  mighty  crisis ;  three  revolutions  are  in  some 
sort  contained  in  it,  and  appear  in  succession  on 
the  scene.  In  each  part,  in  each  revolution,  two 
parties  are  united  and  mardi  together — a  political 
and  a  religious  party ;  the  first  in  the  van,  the 
second  in  the  rear,  but  necessary  to  one  another; 
so  that  the  double  character  of  the  event  is  im- 
printed on  all  its  phases."  It  has  been  sometimes 
doubted  whether  the  character  of  this  revolution 
was  more  religious  or  political.  But  we  af  ree 
with  M.  Guizot  in  thinking  that  it  was  essentially 
political.  It  was  accomplished,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  people  and  age;  religious 
ideas  and  passions  served  as  instruments'  to  it; 
but  its  first  intention  and  its  definitive  end  were 
political.  That  intention,  that  end,  was  liberty — 
the  abolition  of  all  absolute  power. 

Of  the  first  party  M.  Guizot  names  as  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs.  Clarendon,  Colpepper,  Lord  Capel, 
Lord  Falkland.  This  party  disapproved  of  and 
wished  to  prevent  ill^;<u  raising  of  money,  arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  and  the  like ;  but  they  believed 
that  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
contained  the  means  of  remedying  all  abuses.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  at  bottom  devout  worship- 
pers of  the  divinity  of  kingship ;  and  though  they 
would  perhaps  rather  have  avoided  the  subject,  from 
a  secret  instinct  that  there  was  something  false  and 
dangerous  in  the  position,  yet,  when  pressed,  they 
maintained  that  there  was  in  royalty  a  power  su- 
perior alike  to  human  origin  and  human  control. 

Behind  this  advanced  a  second  party,  which 
M.  Guizot  calls  the  political  revolution  party. 
This  party  maintained  that  the  ancient  legal 
barriers  for  protecting  the  nation  against  the  king 
had  been  proved  to  be  insufficient ;  that,  therefore, 
a  great  change  must  be  made,  though  not  in  the 
form  of  government,  in  the  substance ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  yrithdraw  from  the  king  and  his 
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council  the  independence  of  their  power,  and  place 
the  political  preponderance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  that  the  sovereignty,  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  belong  to  that  assembly  and  its  leaders. 
To  this  party  were  closely  united  the  Presby- 
terians, who  desired  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
church  analogous  to  that  which  their  alUes  medi- 
tated in  the  state,  only  more  complete  in  this 
respect,  that  their  church  was  to  be  republican  in 
form  as  well  as  substance,  while  the  government 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  allied  was  to  be 
monarchical  in  form  though  republican  in  sub- 
stance. The  leaders  of  the  political  party,  how- 
ever, were  not  all  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian 
organization  of  the  church.  Several  of  them,  as 
Hampden  and  Hollis,  would  seem,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  to  have  preferred  a  moderate 
episcopacy,  with  functions  purely  ecclesiastical, 
and  more  liberty  of  conscience. 

From  this  party  M.  Guiaot  endeavours  to  dis- 
tinguish a  third  party,  which  demanded  much 
more,  maintaining  that  it  was  necessary  to  change 
not  only  the  substance  but  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Like  the  otherr,  this  party  was  composed 
of  a  political  and  a  religious  section.     In  the  poli- 
tical M.  Guizot  classes  the  republicans,  properly 
10  called,  such  as  Ludlow,  Harrington,  Milton,  &c. ; 
and  along  with  them  those  whom  he  terms  repub- 
licans by  circumstance,  by  interest, — the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  army,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Lambert, 
who,  he  thinks,  were  more  or  less  sincere  at  first, 
but  were  soon  turned  aside  by  personal  views  and 
the  necessities  of  their  position.     The  religious 
section  of  this  third  party,  or  division,  consisted 
of  the  wild  religious  enthusiasts  who  abounded  in 
that  age,  particularly  the  sect  denominated  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  which 
was  Sir  Henry  Vane  ;  the  wildness  of  whose  reli- 
gious speculations  strangely  contrasted  with  his 
coolness,  clear-headedneps,  and  penetration  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  parliamentary  and  political 
business.    To  these  M.  Guizot  adds  a  consider- 
able body  of  what  he  calls  "  liberlins  suballemes 
et  reveurs  fantastiques ;"   who,  according    to 
M.  Guizot,  promised  themselves,  the  first,  universal 
license ;  and  the  others,  community  of  goods  and 
universal  suiirage.     We  think  the  accuracy  of 
this  last  part  of  M.  Guizot's  classification  is  very 
questionable.     In  the  English  revolution  there 
was  very  little,  if  any,  of  that  spirit  of  universal 
license,  of  that  hope  to  profit  by  a  general  scramble, 
which  constituted  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
French  revolution ;  the  English  revolution  being, 
in  fact,  an  armed  insurrection  by  those  who  had 
some  property  and  some  rights,  both  civil  and 
religious,  to  defend, in  defence  of  those  rights;  not 
a  jacquerie,  or  rising  of  beings  as  blind,  reckless, 
and  ferocious  as  unfed  wild  beasts.    This  charac- 
ter was  stamped,  on  it  throughout,  from  the  first 
stage  to  the  last.    "The  judges  had  gone  their 
circuits,  passing  with  flags  of  truce  through  the 
districts  held  by  opposite  armies,  and  holding  their 
courts  with  sherim,  who,  at  other  times,  headed 


the  levies  of  their  respective  counties  ia  the  fidd. 
And  it  is  remarkable  and  memorable  to  all  pos- 
terity, and  glorious  to  the  character  of  our  country, 
that,  throughout  this  great  struggle,  from  first  to 
last,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  private  as- 
sassination or  popular  massacre ;  nor  of  plunder, 
except  under  the  orders  of  war.  Non  inteme- 
cinum  inter  cives  fuisie  helium;  de  digmtaie 

atque  imperio  certasse The  instances  of 

sanguinary  cruelty  which  find  their  place  among 
the  stories  of  these  wars  were  of  acta  done  in 
military  execution :  no  secret  murder ;  no  bands 
of  freebooters  assembling  for  spoil  between  the 
quarters  of  the  armies,  or  among  the  villages 
deserted  by  their  fighting  men;  no  savage  out- 
break of  a  licentious  rabble,  disfigured  the  grave 
severity  of  this  mighty  conflict.  An  honourable 
memorial  of  the  comportment  of  the  English  people 
in  those  unhappy  times."*  There  is,  moreover, 
an  objection  to  M.  Guizot's  theory,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  two  latter 
branches  of  his  tripartite  division  as  the  same  party 
in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  than  as  two  pei^ 
fectly  distinct  parties.  For  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Cromwell  went  further  than  Hampden  and 
Pym  did  at  the  time  they  were  removed  from  the 
struggle  by  death,  kai,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence— the  testimony  of  Clarendon  himself  f 
— that  those  whom  M.  Guizot  would  make  out  to 
be  a  sort  of  English  Long  Parliament  juste  mUieu 
men,  were  prepared,  almost  from  the  first,  to  carry 
out  their  opinions  to  their  utmost  consequences. 
However  the  same  party,  in  different  stages  of  its 
progress,  may  alter  its  professed  views  so  mudi 
under  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  to  bear  the 
appearance  of  forming,  not  one  party,  but  two 
parties.  And,  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  evidence, 
in  any  published  speech  or  writing  of  Pym's  ot 
Hampden's,  that  they  had  ever  entertained  an 
idea  of  an  English  Republic. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  die 
most  prominent  person,  at  once  irom  his  eloquence 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
House  (the  latter  quality  being  the  more  rare, 
from  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments),  wm 
John  Pym.  Pym  was  vehement  and  unremitting 
in  his  exposure  of  the  grievances  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  nation  since  the  dissolution  <rf  the 
last  parliament.  The  first  great  constitutional 
question  brought  forward  by  Pym  was  ti»e  im- 
peachment of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  against  Strafford 
were  twenty-eight  in  number ;  and  they  may  be, 
when  brought  together,  all  simimed  up  in  this 
charge — an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundametUcU 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  enumeration  of 
treasons  contained  in  the  Statute  of  IVeamns,  the 
25  Edw.  III.  St.  5,  c.  2  (which  then  constituted 
the  English  law  of  treason,  those  of  Henry  VI il. 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  repealed  by  1  Mary, 

*  Lord  Muffent'i  MenofUU  of  Hampdu,  U.  401 — 103. 
i  See  partionlarlv  tbo  goBTarHtioni  whioh  ha  had  with  MaHcB 
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cap  1),*  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  treason  as 
this ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
any.  The  laws  against  treason  in  England  were 
made  to  protect  the  king,  not  the  subject.  And 
it  were,  therefore,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  law 
could  be  found  to  include  under  its  provisions 
that  of  which  Strafford  was  undoubtedly  guilty — an 
Attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  lung,  and  to 
depress  that  of  the  subject.  Fym  said  on  the 
trial,  with  more  eloquence  than  either  law  or  logic 
— "The  forfeitures  inflicted  for  treason  by  our 
law,  are  of  life,  honour,  and  estate,— «Ten  all  that 
can  be  forfeited ;  and  this  prisoner,  having  com- 
mitted so  many  treasons,  although  he  should  pay 
all  these  forfeitures,  will  be  still  a  debtor  to  the 
commonwealth  :  nothing  can  be  more  equal  than 
that  he  should  perish  by  the  justice  of  that  law 
which  he  would  have  subverted.  Neither  will 
this  be  a  new  way  of  blood.  There  are  marks 
enough  to  trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of 
this  kingdom  :  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  exe- 
cution, as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law,  but  that 
all  that  time  hath  not  been  bred  a  man  bold 
enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  these ;  which  is 
a  circumstance  much  aggravating  his  offence,  and 
making  him  no  whit  lets  liable  to  punishment, 
because  he  is  the  only  man  that  in  so  long  a  time 
hath  ventured  upon  such  a  treason  as  this."t 

Strafford  had  said,  in  his  defence,  "  It  is  now 
full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  treason  was 
defined;"  (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  statute  of 
Edw.  III.,  though,  if  he  had  said  two  hundred 
and  ninety,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,) 
and  he  inferred,  truly,  that  in  that  definition  of 
treason  nothing  which  he  had  done  was  contained. 
If  the  sovereignty  of  England  were  in  the  people 
At  large,  or  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
if  for  the  word  "  king,"  in  the  statute  of  treasons, 
we  read  "  sovereign,"  and  give  to  it  that  meaning, 
Strafford  might  have  been  justly  charged  with 
treason.  But  at  that  time  none  pretended  to  give 
such  an  interpretation  to  the  statute;  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  was  a.  manifest  absurdity  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  charge  of  treason  upon  Strafford, 
as  is  done  in  the  above  quoted  speech  of  Fym. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Commons  of  England  were 
wrong  in  attemptins,  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
to  destroy  Strafford.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  the  first  of  all  laws,  and  which  is  above  all 
other  human  laws, — the  law  of  self-preservation, — 
imperatively  directed  them  at  least  effectually  to 
disable  him  from  doing  further  mischief.  But, 
to  do  this— still  more,  to  put  him  to  death— by 
legal  form,  was,  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
impossible.  And  their  attempting  to  destroy  him 
under  the  form  of  law  was  quite  as  palpable  a 
fraud  upon  the  laws  of  England  as  Charles's  at- 
tempt to  levy  ship-money  under  the  colour  of  law. 
If  Charles  had  done  that  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  not  by  the  sworn  judges  of  the  land,  whatever 
other  name  the  proceeding  might  have  merited,  it 
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would  have  been  at  least  a  bold,  and,  pro  tcmlo, 
honest  proceeding.  Similarly,  if  the  Commons 
had  said,  "Here  is  a  man  who  has  used  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  make  our  king  absolute,  and 
to  make  us  all  slaves,  us  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, to  all  generations.  There  is  no  law  in  Eng- 
land to  punish  a  man  for  such  deeds.  But  we  are 
resolved  not  to  let  this  man  escape  with  impunity 
for  his  design  against  us  and  our  children.  There- 
fore, we  will  make  a  law  for  the  occasion.  Ex 
post  facto  laws  are,  generally  speaking,  bad,  and 
to  be  avoided.  But  there  must  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  otherwise  we  could  never,  we 
will  not  say  punisii,  that  being  a  term  correlative  to 
law,  and  here  there  is  no  law,  but  protect  ourselves 
and  our  children  against  such  a  delinquent  as 
this."  If  the  Commons,  we  say,  had  said  this, 
their  enemies,  whatever  other  vices  they  might 
have  charged  them  with,  could  not  have  laid  to 
their  charge  chicanery  and  subterfuge.  This 
view  of  the  subject  the  Commons  at  length  adopted, 
changing  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  into  a  bill 
of  attainder, — in  other  words,  an  ex  post  facto  law 
for  his  destruction.  Some  time  after  they  proceeded 
in  a  similar  manner  against  Archbishop  Laud: 
for  when  his  judges  gave  it  to  be  understood,  not- 
withstanding the  degree  of  intimidation  under 
which  they  acted,  that  the  charges  against  the  arch- 
bishop contained  no  legal  treason,*  the  Commons 
changed  the  impeachment  into  an  ordinance  for 
his  execution,  to  which  the  Lords,  in  a  very  thin 
House,  added  their  assent.t  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  indeed  it  is  proved  by  the  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  Strafford,  that  Laud's 
designs  against  the  "  fundamental  liberties"  of 
England  went  as  far — were,  to  use  his  own  favourite 
word  in  his  correspondence  with  Strafford,  as 
"thorough"  as  Strafford's; — but  the  only  argument 
which  can  be  used  to  justify  such  acts  at  all, — the 
argument  of  their  being  necessary  to  self-preserva- 
tion,— was  not  so  strong  in  Laud's  case  as  in 
Strafford's.  Laud  was  an  infirm  old  man,  who 
was  not  very  likely  to  be  any  longer  formidable  to 
them,  and  might  have  been  left  with,  it  would 
seem,  perfect  safety  to  live  out  quietly  the  remains 
of  his  peevish,  "  cankered"  existence.  But  though 
his  capacity  and  years  did  not  render  him  so  for- 
midable, his  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  insolence,  in  the 
high  place  he  had  occupied,  had  rendered  Itim  not 
less, — it'  possible,  perhaps,  even  more, — odious  to 
his  opponents  than  Strafford  :  and  that  was  not  a 
time  in  which  a  spirit  of  very  remarkable  forbear- 
ance and  moderation  could  be  expected  to  predomi- 

*  Laud  ULjt  that  Pym,  Iwfute  hia  death,  tiad  thrown  up  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  itnpeaohment,  becauae  he  couaidared  it  an  impnic- 
tieable  bQainess. 

t  It  appears  (Lords^  Journal,,  4th  January.  1644)  that  there  were 
twenty  pet* r»  present  at  the  time  of  prayers ;  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  tni*y  all  voted  ia  passing  the  ordinance.  Some  of  the  twenty 
may  have  left  the  House,  and  others  entered  it,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  fact,  by  comparfni;  tlie  ni4mes  given  hy  Heylyn  with  those 
in  Laud's  Journal.  Ueviynsays — "  Tiiey  wruiieht  so  far  on  some 
weuk  spirits,  the  rest  witndrawiug  themselves  (as  Ibrroerly,  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford),  that,  in  a  thin  and  slender  House,  nut 
alsove  six  or  seven  in  number,  it  was  passed  at  last"  (Life  of  Laud, 
p.  5370  Heylyn*s  Teraeity  ie  far  flrom  nnimpeaehable,  bnt  then 
appears  nu  paitkular  nawa  to  sail  it  in  qaettion  liate. 
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nate  in  the  cooncila  of  the  parliament  of  England. 
For  every  aucceanve  month,  instead  of  repairing, 
was  widening  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament;  one  main  cause,  perhaps,  of  which 
was,  that  every  new  negotiation  they  entered  into 
with  Charles  only  afforded  them  fresh  evidence  of 
the  king's  insincerity,  and  of  hia  secret  designs  to 
resort  to  violence  against  them,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  their  utter  destruction. 

And,  here,  it  is  necessary  again  to  look  at  the 
state  of  parties,  to  which  we  have  already  shortly 
alluded.  The  party  which  has  been  designated 
by  Guizot  the  party  of  legal  reform  began  to  get 
alarmed  at  the  vehement  and  decided  tone  assumed 
in  the  House  by  Pym  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  or,  rather,  those  who  directed  him  (of  which 
circumstance  we  shall  say  a  few  words  presently). 
The  proceedings  which. led  to  the  execution  of 
Strafford  may  be  considered  as  having  fully  effected 
a  separation  between  that  section  of  the  reformers 
and  those  who  were  more  determined  and  thorough- 
going. It  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon,*  that,  although 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Pym 
seemed  of  all  men  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  House  of-  Commons,  and  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  "the. most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that 
hath  lived  in  any  time,"  yet  "he  was  much 
governed  in  private  designing  by  Mr.  Hampden 
and  Mr.  St.  John."  These  are  Clarendon's  words, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  they  exhibit  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  It  ia  seldom  that  men  who 
are  poweriiil  as  popular  speakers  are  also  gifted 
with  the  deeper  and  more  solid  qualities  of  states- 
men. Cromwell  was,  notoriously,  at  the  least  a 
very  indifferent  speaker.  Hampden  was  an  apt 
and  "  weighty  speaker,"  but  not  a  full  and  fluent 
one.  The  man  who  thinks  deeply  and  clearly  is 
naturally  averse  to  that  flood,  to  that  waste  of 
words,  to  that  long  stringing  together  of  sentences, 
to  those  periphrastic  involutions  of  what  meaning 
they  have,  which  form  the  weapons  of  the  pro- 
fessed speaker,  of  the  rhetorical  declaimer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  who,  like  Hampden,  lays  his 
"designs  the  deepest,"  will  be  like  him,  as  he  is 
described  by  one  who  had  no  intention  to  paint  a 
favourable  portrait  of  him:t  he  will  be  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  will  rarely  begin  the 
discourse,  or  make  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  is  taken  up ;  but  he  will  be  a  "  very 
weighty  speaker;"  and  after  he  has  heard  a  first 
debate,  and  observed  how  the  House  is  like  to  be 
inclined,  will  take  up  the  argument,  and  shortly, 
and  clearly,  and  skilfully  so  state  it,  that  he  will 
commonly  conduct  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desires  ; 
and  if  he  find  he  cannot  do  that,  he  will  strive 
to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  determining  anything  in  the  negative 
which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
When  to  the  above  qualities,  which  Clarendon 
ascribes  to  Hampden,  are  added  that  rare  affa- 

•  in«UiT.437,«dlt.Oxnnd,18M, 
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bility  and  temper  in  debate,  and  that  seeming 
humility  and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he 
brought  no  opinion  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  in- 
formation and  instruction,  and  yet  so  subtle  a  way 
of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion  of  doubt, 
insinuating  his  objecticnis,  that  he  left  his  opinions 
with  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
receive  them, — and  an  industry  and  vigilance  not 
to  be  tired  out  by  the  most  laborious,  and  parts 
not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  most  subtle  or 
sharp,  and  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best 
parts,  and,  withal,  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  po- 
pularity,— that  is,  the  most  absolute  faculties  to 
govern  the  people, — ^we  have  a  man  with  qualifica- 
tions for  a  ruler  which  have  rarely  indeed  met  in 
the  same  individual.  Had  this  man  lived,  the 
ultimate  course  of  events  might  probably  have 
been  different.  At  all  events,  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  man  fitted  to  dispute  the  first  place 
with  Cromwell, — to  have  come  in  competition 
with  that  daring  soldier  and  profoimd  and  saga- 
cious statesman  for  the  staff  of  empire.  Hia 
eulogists  and  his  detractors,  his  friends  and  hia 
enemies,  have,  as  usual,  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes, in  assigning  to  him  intentions.  But  when 
engi^ed  in  such  a  struggle  as  that  in  which  Hamp- 
den and  his  party  were  engaged,  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  it  is  impossible,  for  any  man,  however 
pure  and  single  his  intentions,  and  however  firm 
and  inflexible  his  will,  to  shape  his  own  course. 
He  is  drifted  along  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  the 
circumstances  around  him;  and  though,  by  the 
vigilant  and  unremitting  exertion  of  courage  and 
of  mind,  he  may  save  himself  and  many  others 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  it,  he  must  never- 
theless yield  to  its  force  as  to  the  stem  law  of  fate 
and  necessity. 

Hampden  and  Pym  both  died  early  in  the 
struggle, — ^the  former  in  June,  4643,  the  latter  in 
December  of  the  same  year. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  were  both  witnesaea 
and  actors  in  the  later  stages  of  the  struggle,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  Rubicon  of 
modern  poUtical  daring.  For  there  ia  no  evidence 
in  any  speech  or  writing,  authenticated  as  their's, 
of  ei^er  Pym  or  Hampden  having  ever  thought 
a  thought,  or  seen  a  vision,  or  even  so  much  as 
dreamt  a  dream,  of  an  English  repubUc.  On  the 
contrary,  both  seem  to  have  cherished  to  the  last 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament.*  How  they  would  have  acted,  had 
they  lived,  has  been  matter  of  much  and  fruitless 
speculation.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  of 
their  friends  who  survived  them,  while  some  had 
devout  imaginations,  and  saw  beatific  visiona  oi 
kingless  commonwealths,  others  not  only  thought 
the  thought  o^  but  enacted  to  the  life  the  sublime 
drama  of,  supreme,  though  unhereditary  empire. 
To  the  former  class  belonged  Vane  and  Haaelrig ; 
to  the  latter,  Cromwell. 

*  Befl   HampdaB't  deftth  teenef  in  Lord  Naicnt's  MeiaotulL 
U.  i3&.  438;  ana  Pym'i  •  DeclanUoa  «ad  JutUoUoa,'  in  Kiukwunb  . 
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There  are  three  men  who  stand  out  pre-eminent 
from  among  the  rest  of  mankind  for  the  vast  poli- 
tical power  to  which  they  raised  themselves  by 
their  abilities, — ^men  who,  in  the  words  which  a 
modem  poet  has  applied  to  one  of  them,  might  be 
said,  almost  without  the  aid  of  metaphor,  to  have, 
"  though  bom  no  kings,  made  monarchs  draw  their 
car ;"  men  who,  though  not  bom  kings,  exercised 
a  dominion  more  than  kingly, — a  sway  more  abso- 
lute than  all  the  magic  of  forty  generations  of 
royalty  could  ever  confer  upon  the  representative 
of  a  line  of  kings.  These  men  were  Caius  Julius 
Ciesar,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well. The  first  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  which  the 
world  has  ever  beheld.  His  path  to  the  absolute 
power  which  he  acquired  was  therefore,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  prepared  for  him.  One  of  the 
raling  body  of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
and,  besides  the  more  solid  and  profound  attributes 
of  his  character,  which  escaped  common  and  super- 
ficial observers,  endowed  with  all  the  lighter  and 
more  gracefiil  qualities  that,  on  common  occasions, 
stand  men  in  more  stead  than  the  former, — and, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  early  called  into 
action  and  the  paths  of  amlntion, — he  was  from  his 
boyhood  familiar  with  the  idea  of  empire;  and 
when,  still  young,  he  wept  over  what  he  viewed  as 
his  wasted  youth,  he  did  so  with  the  resolution  to 
signalize  his  early  manhood  by  deeds  which  other 
men  would  have  considered  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  up  the  circle  of  a  long  and  glorious  life. 
But  Oliver  Cromwell  had  none  of  these  advan- 
tages to  help  him  in  mounting  the  first  steps,  pro- 
verbially so  difficult,  of  the  arduous  ascent  to 
empire.  Though  by  birth  a  gentleman,  in  a  coun- 
try where  that  distinction  was  not  without  its 
value  and  importance,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  higher  class  of  gentry, — the  aristo- 
cracy, properly  so  called.  In  early  life,  too,  he  is 
represented  as  being  somewhat  of  a  clown  and  a 
sloven  in  manners  and  dress ;  and  his  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  enemies,  who  naturally  hated,  with 
DO  ordinary  rancour,  the  man  who  had  so  often 
vanquished  them  in  battle  and  baffled  them  in 
policy,  while  they  attempted  to  prove  his  birth 
mean,  have  also,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  his  want 
of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  graces  in 
early  life ;  at  which  time  Oliver  appears  to  have 
been  far  too  much  absorbed  in  inward  and  spiritual 
to  attend  much  to  outward  and  personal  grace. 
The  harsh,  untuneable  voice;  the  careless,  un- 
grkceful  mien ;  the  neglected  apparel ;  the  unor- 
namented  sword-hilt ;  the  coat  made  by  an  "  ill 
oonntry  tailor;" — all  these  were  objects  of  scorn 
and  derision  to  the  gay  and  gorgeous  courtiers  of 
Charles  and  his  foreign  queen.  But  whatever 
Oliver  Cromwell  might  have  been  in  youth  and 
early  life,  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  as  a 
member  of  parliament, — when  we  look  at  him 
t^ain,  a  few  years  after,  as  he  appears  in  the  por- 
trait by  Walker,  now  in  the  British  Museum,* — 

*  TUi  pmtntt  wu  ptawntod  by  Cnmwell  to  Colonel  Rich,  and 


we  discern  no  signs  of  the  'person  they  describe. 
All  traces  of  the  sloven  and  Uie  clown  have  passed 
away.  We  behold  a  countenance  to  which  a  well- 
opened,  hard  eye;  a  not  very  symmetrical,  but 
boldly  cut,  sagacious-looking  nose ;  and  the  reso- 
lution and  thought  depicted  in  the  full,  broad  fore- 
head ;  and  the  firm,  strongly«-marked  lines  of  the 
mouth,  give  a  noble,  intellectual,  and  even  refined 
expression.  There  is  diffiised  over  the  whole 
figure  an  air  of  quiet,  natural,  self-collected  majesty, 
which  you  might  look  for  in  vain  among  the  por- 
traitures of  a  hundred  born-kiup.  Whatever,  as 
to  mere  outward  form,  aspect,  and  bearing,  Oliver 
Cromwell  might  have  been  in  youth,  such  was  he 
in  the  maturity  of  a  manhood  such  as  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  this  world  of  men. 

In  ordinary  times  Oliver  Cromwell  might  have 
passed  through  manhood,  as  he  had  done  through 
youth,  into  old  age,  and  onward  to  the  grave,  un- 
noticed and  unknown ;  or,  among  the  fine  gentle- 
men and  fine  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
noticed  only  as  a  bad  speaker,  and  somewhat  un- 
couth and  rustic  gentleman, — perhaps  one  of  those 
whom  Mrs.  Hutchinson  somewhat  petulantly  terms 
the  "  worsted-stocking"  members.  But  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  reserved  a  far  other  doom.  For  he 
had  fallen  upon  times  in  which  work  was  to  be 
done  which  neither  princes,  nor  nobles,  nor  fine 
gentlemen,  nor  fine  spouters,  could  do :  and, 

When  the  hollow  image 

Is  found  to  be  an  image,  and  no  more. 
The  power  retnrni  into  the  mighty  hands 
Of  Natnn,— of  the  Spirit  giant-bom. 

/yalUmtam — Coleridge's  tranilation. 

Beneath  that  unprepossessing  exterior,  his  cousin 
Hampden  is  said  to  have  discerned,  and  pointed 
out  to  others,  the  elements  of  that  character  which 
was  destined  to  cut  his  way  to  victory  and  empire. 
His  genius  first  began  to  develop  itself  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  had 
been  nothing.  But,  though  he  was  forty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  first  took  up  the  military 
profession,  such  was  his  genius,  that  he  soon  not 
only  far  outstript  the  old  soldiers  (men  who  had 
been  trained  to  that  profession  from  their  boyhood), 
but  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  for  the 
forces  of  the  parliament  were  at  first  hardly  a 
match  for  those  of  the  king,  and  were  repeatedly, 
if  not  invariably,  defeated.  Cromwell  saw  this, 
and,  with  that  clear,  practical  instinct  of  his,  he 
also  saw  the  cause  of  it,  "  Your  troops,"  said  he 
to  Hampden,  "  are,  most  of  them,  old,  decayed 
serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows : 
the  king's  forces  are  composed  of  gentlemen's 
younger  sons  and  persons  of  good  quality ;  and  do 
you  think  that  the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and 
low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen,  that  have  honour,  and  courage,  and 
resolution  in  them  ?  You  must  get  men  of  spirit ; 
and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  is 

beqneatbed  bjr  his  great-giandsoo.  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart.,  to  tho 
British  Maseum.  See  it  enxraTMt,  nnM  p.  418  (where  it  Is  erro- 
aeonslr  atuibuled  to  Vandyke). 
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likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I 
am  sure  you  will  still  be  beaten,   as  you  have 
hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter."    This  was,  in 
feet,  the  rationale  of  the  whole  matter;  and  on  this 
Oliver  acted.     He  began  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
enlisting  the  sons  of  fanners  and  freeholders,  and 
incorporating  among  these  all  the  most  zealous 
fanatics  he  could  find.     And  yet  so  admirably  did 
he  combine  the  encouragement  of  the  fanaticism 
which  he  considered  necessary  with  the  discipline 
which  was  an  essential  of  victory,  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  soldiers  to  perplex  their  heads  with 
the  subtleties  that  might  lead  them  away  from  the 
purpose  he  had  in  hand, — such  as  fighting,  by  the 
king's  authority,  against  his  person  ;  telling  them, 
plainly,  that,  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
fire  a  pistol  in  his  face  as  readily  as  against  any 
other  man.   He  soon  augmented  his  troop  of  horse 
to  a  regiment ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  increase 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  fervour  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, the  natural  bent  of  his  own  character  com* 
bining  with  his  policy  in'the  work.    "  He  preached, 
he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  punished,  he  rewarded. 
The  wild  enthusiasm,  together  with  valour  and 
discipline,  still  propagated  itself;  and  all  men  cast 
their  eyes  on  so  pious  and  so  successful  a  leader."* 
Thus  was  formed  that  iron  band  whom  we  have 
seen  charging  with  such  resistless  fury  at  Marston 
and  Naseby,  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester ;  "  that 
unconquered  and  unconquerable  soldiery,  for  dis- 
cipline and    self-government  as    yet  unrivalled 
upon  earth,  to  whom,  though  absolutely  free  from 
all  the  brutal  vices  that  usually  disgrace  success- 
ful soldiers, — religious,    sober,  temperate, — '  the 
dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle  was  as  the  breath 
of  life,'  and  before  whom  their  fiercest  and  proud- 
est enemies  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the 
wind."t 

Such  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  such  the  men 
he  led.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  nature 
of  the  event  that  occurred  in  the  sequel,  it  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind  that  Cromwell  had 
fifty  thousand  of  these  invincible  veteran  soldiers 
at  his  back,  and  completely  subservient  to  "his  will, 
— bound  to  him  by  the  devotion  they  felt  for  a 
commander  whom  they  had  followed  during  ten 
years  of  unclouded  success, — ^through  field  after 
field  of  uninterrupted  victory. 

The  next  great  constitutional  question  that 
occurs  for  consideration  is  the  trial  of  King 
Charles; — a  transaction,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Hume,  of  which  the  pomp  and  dignity  "  corre- 
sponded to  the  greatest  conception  that  is  suggested 
in  the  annals  of  human  kind, — ^the  delegates  of 
a  great  people  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mis- 
government  and  breach  of  trust." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1648-9,  it  was  adjudged 
by  the  Commons  that,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England,  for 
the  time  being,  to  levy  war  against  the  parliament 
and  kingdom.     On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  an 

•  Bame.  f  Weatmlnatn  Rerlew,  xtL  618. 


ordinance  was  passed  for  erecting  a  high  court  of 
justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  The  commission- 
ers appointed  for  the  trial  elected  Seijeant  Brad- 
ahaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
of  a  courageous  and  independent  mind,  their  pre- 
sident. The  reasoning  which  we  have  made  usa 
of  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
applies,  d  fortiori,  to  the  case  before  us.  If  there 
was  no  law  of  the  land  under  which  Strafford  could 
be  convicted  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  still 
less  was  there  one  by  which  tbe  king  could  be 
condemned.  Yet  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Commons  of  England  acted  deserves  consider- 
ation. They  desired  that  the  thing  they  were 
about  to  do  should  not,  as  Harrison,  one  of  the 
judges,  afterwards  said  on  his  trial,  be  "  done  in  a 
comer."  They  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
on  them,  and  they  were  determined  to  proceed  at 
least  boldly  and  openly, — to  destroy  their  enemy 
like  manly  and  avowed  foes,  in  the  face  of  day ; 
not  to  poignard  him  in  the  dark,  like  secret  and 
midnight  assassins. 

The  Commons  of  England  now  ruled  by 'pre- 
cisely the  same  power  by  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land had  ruled  before,  and  by  which  every  govern- 
ment, whether  of  one  or  a  number,  has  ever  ruled. 
As  a  government,  therefore,  independent  and 
supreme,  they  had  the  same  right  to  try  Charles, 
which  Charles,  as  an  independent  sovereign,  had 
to  try  tfaem.  It  is  true  their  vote,  purporting  that 
they  did  so  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, was  nonsense  as  well  as  falsehood, — the 
consequence  partly  of  their  position,  pardy  of  their 
ignorance  of  political  science.  Seeing  that  the 
English  government,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
time  of  their  vote,  had  been  always  in  form,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  substance,  strictly  monarchical, 
or  a  government  of  one  man  called  king,  and  that 
the  laws  were  made  by  the  sovereign,  and  necee- 
sarily  for  the  protection  of  the  maker  of  them,  it 
was  clearly  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
such  law  in  England  as  they  spoke  of.  On  the 
contrary,  the  English  laws  of  treason  were,  and 
necessarily  so,  all  made  to  protect  the  sovereign — 
that  is,  the  king ;  not  the  subject — that  is,  all  but 
the  king.  The  parliament,  however,  being  sove- 
reign, and  having  the  former  sovereign  in  their 
power,  had  a  right  (the  right,  namely,  created  by 
the  first  of  all  human  laws — self-preservation)  to 
treat  him  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  treat  an  enemy 
whom  he  has  subdued ;  that  is,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures regarding  him  as,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  their  own  safety  demanded.  Men 
who  act  otherwise  are  convicted  of  the  most  un- 
doubted folly  by  their  own  act,  and,  along  with 
their  own  destruction,  bring  upon  themsdves  not 
the  respect,  but  the  universal  scorn  of  mankind. 
The  court  which  tried  Charles  Stuart  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  this  was  the  true  ground  on  which 
the  question  was  to  be  tried.  Ludlow  teUa  ua, 
that  to  Charles's  repeated  assertion  that  he  waa 
responsible  only  to  God,  Bradshaw  answered  that, 
"seeing  Glod  bad,  by  his  piovidence,  orerrukd 
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that  plea,  the  court  was  determined  to  do  lo  like- 
wise." This,  we  appreheud,  was  the  true  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question.  While  Charles  was 
the  sovereign,  it  would  have  been  a  contradiction 
io  terms  to  say  that  he  could  be  tried  by  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  God  of  battles — the  same  God  by 
whose  fiat  Charles's  ancestors  had  received  their 
soTereignty — had  decided  that  Charles  was  uo 
longer  soTereign. 


MivAL  Btniek  inlioiioiir  of  the  Kakl  ot  Kukz,  beartog  cm  ooe  ride 
a  Portrait  of  tha  Earl,  and  on  the  other  the  two  Uoaies  of  Pap- 
liauent;  the  Kinf  pieeidiiig  ia  the  Lordii  and  the  Speaker  ia 
the  Commoni,  Engraved  from  the  Parliamentary  scrlei  exe- 
cuted b;  Simon,  the  celebrated  Medalllit  of  the  period. 


The  field  was  now  open  (the  king  being  re- 
moved, and  the  House  of  Lords  having  been  soon 
after  voted  useless  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to 
be  abolished)  for  the  thorough-going  republicans 
to  make  their  experiment  in.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  schemes  to  work — whether  of  the  fanatical 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  were  "  to  destroy  and  pull 
down  Babylon,  and  bind  kings  in  chains  and 
nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ;"  or  of  the  more  subtle 
and  profound  politicians  like  St.  John  and  Vane, 
who  might  lay  their  plot  so  deep  as  to  think  to 
cnrcumvent  God,  perhaps ;  or,  finally,  of  the  more 
sober  and  practical,  such  as  the  brave,  blunt, 
honest  soldier,  Ludlow,  or  the  no  less  stout,  sturdy, 
honest  lawyer,  Bradshaw,  who  stood  firm  to  the 
last,  and  died,  as  they  had  lived,  tnie  to  the  faith 
and  the  hope  of  their  beloved,  though  futile,  repub- 
lic. But  all  was  in  vain.  They  spoke  and  voted, 
and  voted  and  spoke.  They  made  long,  dreary, 
tedious  speeches,  and  still  longer  and  darker 
prayers;  and  squabbled  between  whiles  among 
themselves,  and  got  suspicious  of  one  another,  and 
still  more  suspicious  (at  last,  when  it  was  too  late) 
of  the  army,  through  which  they  had  done  those 
mighty  deeds  that  rung  from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
dme  to  shore,  and  filled  Europe  with  wonder  and 
with  awe,  and  were  to  make  their  names  immortal. 
And,  then,  that  strange,  bold,  wary,  inscrutable 
man, — the  veteran  general  who  had  achieved  so 
much  in  their  name, — stepped  in ;  and,  as  if  by  a 
mere  wafture  of  his  conquering  right-hand,  dis- 
pelled them  as  it  were  into  annihilation,  and  to-day 
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concentrated  in  his  single  person  all  those  powers 
of  sovereignty  which  yesterday  had  been  theirs. 

"  There  happened  to  Cromwell,"  says  M.Guizot, 
"  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other  man 
of  his  sort.  He  was  suCBcient  for  all  the  phases  of 
the  revolution ;  he  was  the  man  of  the  first  and  of 
the  last  times :  at  first  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  abettor  of  anarchy,  the  most  violent  revo- 
lutionist in  England ;  afterwards  the  man  of  the 
anti-revolutionary  re-action,  the  man  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  order,  of  social  re-organization: 
thus,  himself  alone  playing  all  the  parts  that,  in 
the  course  of  revolutions,  the  greatest  actors  divide 
amongst  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cromwell 
was  Mirabeau :  he  wanted  eloquence ;  and  did  not 
obtain  any  distinction  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  But  he  was  successively  Danton 
and  Buonaparte."*  "  And  yet,"  M.  Guizot  con- 
tinues, "  he  never  reigned  over  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects, — his  government  was  never  more  than  a 
pis  oiler — a  necessity  of  the  moment.  The  pro- 
tector, the  absolute  master  of  England,  was  all  his 
life  obliged  to  employ  force  in  order  to  retain  his 
power;  no  party  could  govern  like  him,  but  none 
liked  him :  he  was  constantly  attacked  by  all  at 

«ice."t 

The  case  of  Bradshaw  affords  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cromwell  was  regarded  by 
the  party  with  which  he  had  once  acted.  When 
Cromwell  seized  the  government  Bradshaw  offered 
all  the  opposition  in  his  power,  and  continued 
boldly  and  sturdily  to  do  so  to  the  last.  When 
Cromwell  insisted  upon  every  one's  taking  out  a 
commission  from  him,  if  they  chose  to  retain  their 
places  under  his  government,  Bradshaw  absolutely 
refused,  alleging  that  he  had  received  his  com- 
misfiion  as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  to  continue 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserily  and  that  he  should 
retain  it  without  any  other,  unless  he  could  be 
proved  to  have  justly  forfeited  it  by  want  of  inte- 
gri^ ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  doubts  about  the 
matter,  he  should  submit  it  to  trial  by  twelve 
Englishmen.  He  soon  after  set  out  on  his  circuit, 
without  waiting  further  orders ;  nor  did  Cromwell 
deem  it  prudent  to  prevent  or  recall  him,  as  he  de- 
clared nothing  but  force  would  make  him  desist 
from  his  duty.  Cromwell  again  attempted  to 
oppose  Bradshaw's  election  for  Cheshire;  and 
though  Bradshaw  was  returned  by  the  sheriff,  as 
another  was  returned  by  those  in  the  interest  of 
Cromwell,  neither  sat,  it  having  been  so  decided 
in  the  case  of  double  returns.  Bradshaw  was, 
however,  at  last  deprived  of  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester.  "The  two  former  friends 
watched  each  other  with  the  vigilance  of  two 
crouching  tigers,  eadi  waiting  for  the  exact  moment 
to  make  the  decisive  spring  that  was  to  destroy 
the  other.  And  we  may  give  some  credit  to  the 
observation  of  certain  of  me  royalist  writers,  that 
Bradshaw  would  have  had  no  objection  to  perform 
for  OUver,  the  unhereditary  tyrant,  the   same 

*  Biftonr  of  Eaiopean  CiviUtation,  Iiectnre  13,  pn.  SS,  S7. 
'  t  Ibid. 
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ofiBce  he  had  performed  for  Charles,  the  hereditary 
one ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  the  world 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons."* 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  Cromwell  possessed  some 
of  the  finest  points  of  the  English  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  deep,  and  even  dark  and  some- 
what  oblique  policy,  by  which  he  pursued  some  of 
his  ends,  there  was  about  the  man  much  of  the 
bluff,  bold,  hearty  character,  set  off  with  a  dash  of 
the  rough,  rather  coarse  humour,  which  has  long 
been  characteristic  of  JbAn  £W/.  And  though  he 
knew  how,  as  Hume  has  well  observed,  to  employ, 
when  he  judged  it  necessary,  the  most  profound 
dissimulation,  the  most  oblique  and  refined  artifice, 
his  natural  temper  was  prone  to  nothing  paltry, 
mean,  or  truckhng, — seemed  to  delight  in  no  vulgar 
ostentation,  but  rather  led  him  to  magnanimity,  to 
simplicity,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering 
policy.  This  signally  appeared  in  his  relation 
with  foreign  states.  Never  had  England  been  so 
feared  and  so  respected  over  the  world  as  when  the 
sceptre  which  swayed  it  was  the  leading  truncheon 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  l^islative  views  of  Cromwell  tmdoubtedly 
were  neither  so  profound  nor  so  comprehensive  as 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  had  he 
been  a  man  of  a  better  education,  and  a  more 
philosophical  and  cultivated  intellect.  Yet,  with 
the  sagacity  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  saw  and 
sought  to  reform  much  that  was  vicious  or  defec- 
tive in  the  laws  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal. And  though  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
monarchical  lawyers  of  the  succeeding  times  to  de- 
preciate or  disown  tmy  good  done  by  such  a  hand, 
yet,  even  by  their  own  confession,  some  of  the 
greatest  legal  reforms  which  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  period  of  our  history  (such  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  trials,  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  some  otherst)  were  adopted  from 
what  they  termed  the  "  crude  and  abortive  l^s- 
lation  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  following  passage  of  Ludlow  is  strongly 
characteristic  of  Cromwell  in  this  line,  dis- 
playing him  at  once  in  his  weakness  and  his 
strength,  as  a  wild  fanatic  and  a  rational  re- 
former : — "  He  professed  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  the  government  of  the  nation  might  be 
settled  in  a  free  and  equal  commonwealth,  ac- 
knowledging that  there  was  no  other  probable 
means  to  keep  out  the  old  famfly  and  government 
from  returning  upon  us ;  declaring  that  he  looked 
upon  the  design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  to  be  the 
freeing  of  his  people  from  every  burden,  and  that 
he  was  now  accomplishing  what  was  prophesied  in 
the  110th  Psalm ;  from  the  consi4eration  of  which 
he  was  often  encouraged  to  attend  the  affecting 
those  ends,  spending  at  least  an  hour  in  the  expo- 
sition of  that  Psalm :  adding  to  this,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  contribute  the  utmost  of  his  en- 
deavours to  make  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 

•  PMinjr  Cjclopmila,  aitiele  BraMam. 
i  BlackiloiM't  Cvm.,  n.  4ti. 


clergy  and  law :  but,  said  he,  the  sons  of  Zeniiah 
are  yet  too  strong  for  us ;  and  we  cannot  mention 
the  reformation  of  the  law,  but  they  presently  cry 
out,  we  design  to  destroy  propriety  ;  whereas 
the  law,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  serves  only  to 
maintain  the  lawyers,  and  to  encourage  the  rich  to 
oppress  the  poor."* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  learned 
friend  for  the  following  short  account  of  certain 
law  reforms,  instituted  during  the  protectorate,  in 
Ireland : — 

The  administration  of  Jreton  was  distinguished 
by  an  important  legal  reform,  which  produced  the 
estabhshment  of  the  local  courts  in  Ireland,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts.  He  was 
aided  in  this  by  the  ability  of  John  Cook,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Munster,  who  had  acted  as  solidior- 
general  for  the  commonwealth  upon  the  trial  of 
Charles  I. ;  a  person  of  considerable  talent  and 
eloquence.  The  provincial  courts,  which  sat  but 
rarely,  were  changed  into  county  courts,  and  suits 
were  permitted  to  relate  to  matters  either  of  law  or 
of  equity.'  "  My  Lord  Deputy,"  says  Cook,t 
"who  is  a  blessed  instrument,  and  indefatigable 
in  the  works  of  holiness  and  righteousness,  for  the 
ease  and  safety  of  the  people,  hath  altered  the  pro- 
vincial courts  into  county  courts ;  and  whereas  the 
people  travelled  forty  or  fifty  miles,  now  their  dif- 
ferences are  ended  at  home It  is  a  mixed 

court,  and  the  bill  may  contain  both  law  and  equity, 
whereby  half  the  suits  in  the  province  are  ended 
or  prevented.    The  cause  is  ended  as  soon  as  it  is 

ripe  for  hearing Precipitancy,  indeed,  is 

the  step-mother  of  justice,  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided  as  falling  from  a  rock ;  but  that  is  to  hear 
and  to  determine  before  both  parties  are  ready,  or 
have  had  time  to  be  so.  Otherwise,  when  the  cause 
is  ripe,  why  should  not  the  court  put  in  the  sickle  ? 
A  speedy  trial  is  the  plaintiff's  joy,  and  just  judg- 
ment delayed  may  prove  worse  than  an  unrighteous 
sentence  speedily  pronounced."  Upon  the  Resto- 
ration these  courts  ceased  to  sit.  They  were  re- 
established^  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ; 
and  BO  great  have  been  their  utility  and  advantage, 
that  they  have  mitigated  to  a  great  extent  many 
political  evils.  Their  jurisdiction  has  from  time 
to  time  b^n  much  enl^ed,  and  they  are  the  only 
courts  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  have  been  established  with  the  object 
of  amending  the  ancient  processes  of  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  erecting  ^a  general  system  of  local 
judicature. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  Richard 
quietly  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead ; 
and,  if  he  had  possessed  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  father's  force  and  energy  of  character,  pos- 
sibly at  this  day  the  blood  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
might  have  been  the  blood-royal  of  England.  But 
the  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  meek,  unam- 

*  Lndlim't  Hemoin,  p.  123,  foliov  LoodoD,  I75I. 

i  M«D*tehy  no  Creature  of  Cod's  MaklDf.  By  John  Cook,  CUef 
JuUceofHimiter.    Waterfoid.  1652. 

t  By  Itbh  Acu  of  SWm.Ill.  e.15  (A.9.1C97}i  SAaw^  cU 
(.A.D.  1703) ;  0  Anne,  c.  i,  &c. 
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bitious  man,  to  whom  the  heavy  eceptre,  which 
even  his  father's  iron  hand  had  found  it  no  light 
task  to  wield,  was  a  burden  insupportable.  He 
resigned  it,  and  retired  to  live  and  to  die  in  obscu- 
rity and  peace;  and  the  republicans  had  once 
more  the  field  open  for  their  darling  projects.  At 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  the  republicans 
alone,"  observes  M.  Guizot,  "were  in  a  condition 
to  lay  hands  on  power ;  they  did  so,  and  succeeded 
no  better  than  they  had  done  before.  It  was  not 
for  want  of  confidence — at  least  in  the  fanatics  of 
the  party.  A  pamphlet  of  Milton's,  published  at 
this  time,  and  full  of  talent  and  spirit,  is  entitled 
*  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free 
Commonwealth.*  You  see  what  was  the  infatu- 
ation of  these  men.  They  soon  relapsed  into  that 
impossibility  of  governing  {impossibility  de  gou- 
vemer)  which  they  had  before  laboured  under. 
Monk  took  the  management  of  the  event  which  all 
England  looked  for — ^the  Restoration  was  accom- 
plished."* 

The  contrivance  of  appointing  trustees  to  pre- 
serve contingent  remainders,  in  whom  there  is 
Tested  an  estate  in  remainder  for  the  life  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  to  commence  when  his  estate  deter- 
mines otherwise  than  by  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Sir  Orlando  firidgman.  Sir 
Geofifrey  Palmer,  and  other  eminent  counsel,  who 
betook  themselves  to  conveyancing  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  in  order  thereby  to  secure, 
in  family  settlements,  a  provision  for  the  future 
children  of  an  intended  marriage,  who  before  were 
usually  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  particular  tenant 
for  life.  When,  after  the  Restoration,  these  law- 
yers came  to  fill  the  first  judicial  offices,  they  sup- 
ported this  invention  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
introduced  it  into  general  use.f 

We  may  here  likewise  mention  a  species  of  con- 
veyance founded  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  by 
this  time  had  come  into  general  use,  and  is  now 
the  most  common  of  any, — namely.  Lease  and 
Release.  This  conveyance  is  said  by  Fabian 
Philips  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Serjeant 
Moore,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Norris,  to  the  end 
that  some  of  his  kindred  should  not  know,  by  any 
search  of  public  records,  what  settlement  he  should 
make  of  his  estate.  The  validity  of  it  was  formerly 
doubted.  Mr.  Nov,  attorney-general  to  Charles  I., 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  supported  without  an 
actual  entry  by  the  bargainee.  But  it  was  resolved 
in  18  Jas.  I.,  by  the  Chief  Justices  Montague  and 
Howard,  and  Chief  Baron  Taufield,  that  upon  a 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale  for  years  of  land,  though 
the  bargainee  never  entered,  if  afterwards  the  bar- 
gainor makes  a  grant  of  the  reversion,  reciting  the 
lease  to  divers  uses,  it  was  a  good  conveyance  of 
the  reversion,  t 

To  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  it  has  been  called, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  great  improvements  in 
the  administratiou  of  the  criminal  law,  of  which 

•  LectnmonEnn^anCmUuUoD,  Leelarsl3,p.  S7' 
i  BI«k«loiw'aCom„ii.)7l. 
t  CniM'aDifnt,iT.  114. 
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the  most  remarkable  and  important  is  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  application  of  torture.  A  late 
investigation  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Jardine  has 
not  only  cleared  away  the  doubts  that  had  per- 
plexed all  previous  inquirers  as  to  the  state  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  fact  in  relation  to  it,  but  has 
brought  to  light  a  principle  of  our  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  operation  of  which  had  never  before 
been  understood,  nor  indeed  its  existence  as  a 
recognized  principle  of  the  constitution  suspected.* 
The  fact,  in  the  first  place,  stands  thus: — The 
highest  legal  authorities,  from  Sir  John  Fortescue 
down  to  Lord  Coke,  declare  unanimously  and  in 
the  most  distinct  terms  that  the  application  of 
torture  was  not  allowed  by  the  common  law  of 
England  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unbroken 
series  of  instances  exist,  from  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  registers  of  the  privy  council  begin  to 
record  such  acts  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War,  of  orders  issued  by  the  king  in 
council  to  torture  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  evidence  from  them  against  themselves 
or  others,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  actually  carried 
into  execution. 

Coke  says  that  "there  is  no  law  to  warrant 
tortures  in  this  land,"  and  declares  the  practice  to 
be  expressly  prohibited  by  the  29th  chapter  of 
Magna  Charta.     Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  says, — 
"Torment,  or  question,  which  is  used  by  the 
order  of  the  civil  law,  and  custom  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  put  a  malefactor  to  excessive  pain  to  make 
him  confess  of  himself  or  of  his  fellows  or  com- 
plices, is  not  used  in  England.     It  is  taken  for 
servile."     Further,  we  are  told  by  Rushworth 
that,  in  the  case  of  Felton,  who  stabbed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  the  twelve  judges,  upon 
the  question  being  proposed  to  them  by  the  king, 
"Whether  by  the  law  he  (Felton)  might  not  be 
racked?  and  whether  there  were  any  law  against 
it  ?"  unanimously  answered  that  "  he  ought  not 
by  the  law  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such 
punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law." 
"  Here,  then,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  after  quoting 
these  and  other  testimonies,  "  is  a  practice  re- 
pugnant to  reason,  justice,  and  humanity, — cen- 
sured  and   condemned   upon    principle   by  phi- 
olsophers  and  statesmen,— -denounced  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  municipal  law, — and  finally 
declared  by  the  twelve  judges,  not  only  to  be 
illegal,  but  to  be  altogether  unknown  as  a  punish- 
ment to  the  law  of  England.     As  far  as  authority 
goes,  therefore,  the  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery 
are  not  more  distinctly  forbidden  by  our  criminal 
code  than  the  application  of  the  torture  to  wit- 
nesses or  accused  persons  is  condemned  by  the 
oracles  of  the  common  law.     And  yet  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that,  anterior  to  the  Commonwealth, 

*  A  Rr-idiui!  on  the  Uet  of  Tortnra  in  th«  Crimlnat  Law  of  Kng- 
laiid  previoiuly  to  the  Commonwealth;  dt^UvcrMl  at  Nuw-lnn  Hall 
lu  Michaelmiu  Term,  IKJ6,  by  appointmunt  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  By  David  Jardlue,  Eiq.,  of.tlM 
Middle  Tenide,  l>jni*t«r*i-l.aw,  Sto.  Loud.  1(137. 
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torture  was  always  used  as  a  matter  of  course  iu 
all  grave  accusations,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
king  and  the  privy  coimcil,  and  uncontrolled  by 
any  law  besides  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign." 
Mr.  Jardine's  proofs  of  this  last  position  consist 
of  a  series  of, royal  warrants  for  the  application  of 
torture  extracted  from  the  coimcil  books,  and 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  to  the  commeucemeut  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  has  printed  fifty-five  of  these  warrants, 
including  several  issued  by  each  of  the  five  sove- 
reigns who  reigned  in  the  period  gone  over, — 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  in 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  point  which 
Mr.  Jardine's  researches  are  directed  to  elucidate, 
the  apparent  contradiction   between  the    actual 

Sractice  as  to  this  matter  and  the  law  as  laid 
own  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  One,  for 
example,  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1511,  ordering 
the  torture  to  be  applied  to  two  servants  of  the 
Ihike  of  Norfolk  in  the  case  of  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  of  the  duke  respecting  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  is  directed  to,  and  was  actually  executed 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of,  the  same 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whose  distinct  assertion  that 
torture  was  not  in  use  in  England  has  just  been 
quoted.  Others,  in  the  reigns  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  are  directed,  among  other  persons,  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  while  he  held  the  o£5ce  of 
attorney-general ;  and  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  this  great  lawyer  also  personally  conducted 
several  examinations  by  that  method  of  torture 
which  he  has  nevertheless  declared  so  emphatically 
to  be  directly  contrary  at  once  to  an  express  pro- 
vision of  Magna  Charla  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  common  law.  One  warrant,  issued  the  19th 
of  February,  1620,  ordering  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  others  to  examine  Samuel  Peacock,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  upon  vehement  suspicion  of 
high  treason,  and  "  to  put  him,  as  there  shall  be 
cause,  for  the  better  mauifestation  of  the  truth,  to 
the  torture  either  of  the  manacles  or  the  rack,"  is 
signed,  among  other  members  of  the  council,  both 
by  Coke,  attorney-general,  and  Bacon,  then  hold- 
ing the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  This  warrant  is 
furlher  remarkable  as  being  one  of  only  two  on 
record  directed  to  a  common  law  judge.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  torture  seems 
to  have  been  thus  applied,  by  royal  virarrant,  in  the 
investigation'of  all  kinds  of  ofiiences ,  the  instances 
that  have  been  discovered  include  cases  of  murder,' 
embezzlement,  horse-stealing,  and  various  other 
felonies ;  afterwards  it  seems  to  have  berai  con- 
fined chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  state  offences. 
The  last  instance  of  the  application  of  torture  in 
England,  of  which  Mr.  Jardine  has  found  any 
trace,  occurred  in  the  year  1640.  On  the  2lBt  of 
May,  in  that  year,  a  warrant  was  issued  imder  the 
king's  signet,  directing  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
and  two  of  the  king's  sergeants  to  examine  one 
John  Archer,  who  was  charged  with  having  been 
concerned  ^in  the  tumultuoua  attack  upon  Arch- 


bishop Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth  ;*  and  "  if  upon 
sight  of  the  rack  he  does  not  make  a  clear  answer, 
then  they  are  to  cause  him  to  be  racked  as  in  their 
discretions  shall  be  thought  fit."  "  This,"  says 
Mr.  Jardine,  "  is  the  last  recorded  instance  of  the 
infliction  of  torture  in  England ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  the  last  instance  of  its 
occurrence.  It  is  not  probable  that,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  life 
and  reign,  Charles  I.  had  ever  again  recourse  to 
it :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  during  the  Common- 
wealth; and  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  when  the  revival  of  high  prerogative 
doctrines  and  the  profligacy  of  the  judges  might 
have  led  us  to  expect  it,  there  is  not  a  single 
authentic  instance  of  the  application  of  the  torture." 
This,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as,  in  Scotland,  torture  still  continued  in 
common  use. 

The  continuity  of  the  practice  as  thus  traced 
through  five  successive  reigns,  Mr.  Jardine  justly 
thinks,  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  notion  th^ 
the  instances  of  the  application  of  torture  usually 
adduced  are  merely  so  many  exceptions  and  ir- 
regularities, and  that  the  general  practice  was  con- 
sistent with  what  is  contended  to  have  been  the 
general  rule,  namely,  the  absolute  illegality  of 
torture  at  all  periods  of  the  English  law.  "  It 
appears  to  me,  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  the  facts 
I  have  enumerated  clearly  establish  an  xmiform 
practice  the  other  way.  They  seem  to  me  to 
show,  not  the  casual,  capricious,  or  unjust  acts  of 
particular  kings  or  councillors,  but  a  practice 
handed  down  and  justified  by  a  constant  course  of 
precedents  as  an  unquestionable  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  though  directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reason  and  law,  and  condemned  and 
denounced  by  the  opinions  of  the  vrisest  statesmen 
and  lawyers  at  the  very  time  they  were  compelled 
to  act  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  assertion  of  the 
illegality  of  torture  is  in  one  sense  strictly  true. 
It  was  not  lawfiil  by' the  common  law;  it  was 
contrary  to  Magna  Charta  and  many  statutes,  and 
therefore  the  judges  could  not  inflict  it  as  a  punish- 
ment in  the  ordinary  course  of  administering 
justice.  But  it  was  lawful  as  an  act  of  preroga- 
tive,— as  an  act  of  that  power  to  which,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  those  days,  the  laws  belonged 
as  a  kind  of  property, — a  power  which  was  su- 
perior to  the  laws,  and  was  able  to  suspend  the 
laws,— and  which  was  the  only  and  uncontrolled 
tribunal  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  such  suspen- 
sion." 

This  distinction  between  prerogative  and  law, 
strange  as  it  sounds  to  us  at  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Jardine  does  not  doubt,  was  sufficiently  plain  and 
familiar  to  all  lawyers  and  others  conversant  with 
the  constitution  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinctly indicated  in  an  expression  used,  according 
to  Rushworth,  by  Charles  I.,  in  stating  the  case  of 
Felton  to  the  judses :  he  observed  that  if  the  rack 
might  be  applied  to  the  prisoner  by  law,  "  he 

•  8««  sale,  p.  119. 
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would  not  use  his  preroqcdive  in  this  point."  The 
judges  resolved  that  he  could  not  he  tortured  bif 
the  law ;  but  "  that  torture  was  known  and  al- 
lowed as  an  act  of  prerogative,  the  judges,"  as 
Mr.  Jardine  remarks,  "  must  have  been  fiilly 
aware ;  for,  besides  the  notoriety  of  the  practice, 
several  of  the  individuals  who  joined  in  this 
resolution,  before  they  were  raised  to  the  bench, 
were  not  unfrequently  employed  in  examinations 
by  the  rack." 

The  notion  which  thus  appears  to  have  been 
generally  prevalent,  and  in  particular  to  have  pos- 
sessed Charles  himself,  of  the  subjection  of  the 
law,  both  common  and  statute,  to  the  prerogative, 
probably  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  single 
point  Mr.  Jardine  has  here  taken  up.  Within 
what  limitations,  if  any,  the  doctrine  was  held 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry.  The  conduct 
pursued,  and  the  pretensions  put  forward,  by 
Charles  I.,  and  not  less,  indeed,  by  James  I.  and 
by  Elizabeth,  would  seem  to  be  in  some  respects 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  all  these 
sovereigns  held  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  prerogative  was  imiversally,  and 
without  qualification,  supreme  over  the  law.  The 
puzzle  is  to  understand  what,  with  this  creed,  they 
thought  the  law  to  be  as  distinct  from  the  pre- 
rt^tive,  or  what  use  they  thought  there  was  in 
having  any  such  thing  as  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Jardine,  in  conclusion,  alludes  generally  to 
other  ways  in  which,  in  former  times,  the  practical 
operati<Hi  of  the  prerogative  interfered  injuriously 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and 
observes  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  evils 
were  abolished  during  the  Commonwealth.  "  How 
and  by  whom,"  he  says,  "  and  at  what  precise 
point  of  time  this  great  reform  was  effected,  is  a 
question  of  extremely  difficult  solution ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  questioning  juries 
for  their  verdicts,  the  exclusion  of  oral  testimony, 
and  the  use  of  the  torture — all  of  which  continued 
to  disfigure  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice 
immediately  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. — ^were 
wholly  swept  away  during  the  ten  years  which 
mcceeded  that  event,  and  were  never  afterwards 
revived.  Just  and  rational  principles  of  evidence, 
sound  views  of  the  object  of  penal  laws,  and  of  the 
proper  means  of  enforcing  them,  first  sprung  up 
daring  the  early  years  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  1  confess  I  think  that  the  merits  of  those 
great  men  whom  Cromwell  found  it  his  interest  to 
raise  to  the  judicial  station  have  never  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  by  their  posterity.  Under 
the  wise  and  moderate  superintendence  of  such 
minds  as  Hales,  Whitelock,  Windham,  and  Rolle, 
our  judicial  institutions  underwent  a  total  revision 
and  reform.  The  law  then  for  the  first  time  be- 
came a  protection  to  the  subject  against  the  power 
of  the  crown ;  and  so  well  considered  and  sub- 
stantial were  the  improvements  then  introduced 
that  they  continued  after  the  Restoration  and 
through  the  tumultuous  and  sanguinary,  reign 
which  succeeded  it.'*    In  regard,  however,  to  the 
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discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  torture,  that  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  reforms  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judges,  but  rather  as 
a  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was 
now  awakened,  and  of  the  prostration  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  all  its  parts  before  the  might  of  the 
popular  rights. 

Mr.  Jardine  has  collected  some  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  principal  modes  and  instru- 
ments of  torture  that  were  in  use  in  England  in 
former  times.  The  natiire  of  the  most  common 
and  most  ancient  engine  of  all,  the  rack,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  delineation  of  it  that  has 
been  given  in  a  former  page.*  The  rack,  or 
break,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  then 
constable  of  the  Tower,  whence  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter. 
Besides  the  exquisite  pain  it  inflicted  at  the  mo- 
ment, this  torture  frequently  left  its  victim  per- 
manently disabled.  The  Jesuit  Campion,  who 
was  racked  in  1581,  is  said  to  have  had  the  joints 
and  muscles  of  his  arm  so  injured  that  some 
months  after,  on  his  trial,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  hold  up  his  hand  at  his  arraignment,  he  was 
incapable  of  doing  so ;  and  one  of  the  priests,  who 
stood  near  him,  raised  it  for  him.  Tanner,  in  his 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  asserts  that  the  rack  some- 
times produced  laceration  of  the  entrails,  and  that 
Campion's  natural  stature  was  actually  lengthened 
more  than  a  hand-breadth  by  the  violent  stretching 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  We  have  in  a  former 
chapter  had  occasion  to  describe  the  opposite  tor- 
ture of  compression  as  effected  by  the  instrument 
called  Skevington's  Daughter,  or  Skevington's 
Irons,  or  Gives,  or,  by  corruption,  the  Scavenger's 
Daughter.f  This  was  accounted  a  comparatively 
mild  torture.  One  of  Mr.  Jardine's  cases  is  that 
of  Thomas  Myagh,  an  Irishman,  charged  with 
treason,  with  respect  to  whom  the  report  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  examine  him,  dated  lOth  of 
March,  1581,  states  that  they  had  forborne  to  put 
him  in  Skevington's  Irons,  hecause  they  had  been 
charged  to  examine  him  with  secrecy,  "  which  in 
that  sort  they  could  not  do,  that  manner  of  dealing 
requiring  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailors 
all  the  time  tlmt  he  should  be  in  those  irons,"  and 
also  because  they  "  found  the  man  so  resolute  as, 
in  their  opinion,  little  would  be  wrung  out  of  him 
but  by  some  sharper  torture."  Myagh  was  after- 
wards subjected  both  to  the  irons  and  the  rack ; 
and  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  sufferings  in  some 
rude  verses  which  may  still  be  read  on  the  wall  of 
his  dungeon.}  Another  torture,  first  mentioned 
in  1588,  and  often  afterwards,  is  that  of  the  ma- 
nacles. This  instrument,  which  after  its  intro- 
duction became  the  most  usual  kind  of  torture, 
"  seems,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  "  to  have  been  kept 
at  Bridewell  until  about  the  year  1598,  after  which 
time  it  is  mentioned  in  warrants  as  one  of  the 

•  See  ToU  IL  p.  736.  t  Sea  vol.  ii.  p.  735,  note. 
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kinds  of  torture  ueed  at  the  Tower.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover from  any  credible  authority  of  what  it  con- 
sisted. It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  the 
present  day,  a  variety  of  instruments  of  torture  are 
shown  in  the  Tower,  and  visitors  are  assured  that 
they  were  taken  in  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  manacles  were 
introduced  at  Bridewell."  Mr.Jardine  suggests 
that  one  of  these  engines  now  at  the  Tower,  which 
compressed  the  neck  of  the  sufferer  down  towards 
his  feet,  might  be  the  manacles ;  and,  if  so,  that 
Shakspeare  probably  alludes  to  it  when  he  makes 
Prospero  say  in  the  Tempest, — 

-^—  **  He  it  a  traitor  I 
I'll  maiuelt  tliy  neck  and  feet  together." 

Other  forms  of  torture  were  also  sometimes  em- 
ployed besides  these  mechanical  instruments.  A 
seminary  priest,  Alexander  Briant,  who  was  ap- 
prehended and  thrown  into  the  Tower  in  1581,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary torture,  is  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have 
been  "  specially  punished  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights  by  famine,  by  which  he  was  reduced  to 
such  extremities  that  he  ate  the  clay  out  of  the 
walla  of  his  prison,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the 
roof."  There  were  two  dungeons  in  particular  in 
the  Tower  incarceration  in  which  was  a  frightful 
aggravation  of  the  pains  even  of  the  rack  or  the 
manp.cles ; — that  caUed  Little  Ease  and  that  called 
the  Rats'  Dungeon.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  de- 
scription in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  state  in 
1604.  The  committee  reported  that  "  they  found 
in  Little  Ease,  in  the  Tower,  an  engine  of  torture, 
devised  by  Mr.  Skevington,  some  time  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  called  Skevingtun's  Daughters ;  and 
that  the  place  itself  was  very  loathsome  and  un- 
clean, and  not  used  for  a  long  time  either  for  a 
prison  or  other  cleanly  purpose."  The  Rats' 
Dungeon,  or  "  Dungeon  among  the  Rats,"  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Catholic  writers  who  have  related 
the  sufferings  of  persons  of  their  religion  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  "  It  is  described,"  says  Mr. 
Jaidine,  "  as  a  cell  below  high-water  mark  and 
totally  dark ;  and,  as  the  tide  flowed,  innumerable 
rats,  which  infest  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Thames, 
were  driven  through  the  orifices  of  the  walls  into 
the  dungeon.  The  alarm  excited  by  the  irruption 
of  these  loathsome  creatures  in  the  dark  was  the 
least  part  of  the  torture  which  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives had  to  undergo ;  instances  are  related  which 
humanity  would  gladly  believe  to  be  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Catholic  partisans,  where  the  flauk  has 
been  torn  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  prisoners 
during  sleep  by  the  well-known  voracity  of  these 
animals." 

From  such  detestable  barbarities  as  these  there 
is  little  cause  to  wonder  that  prisoners  sometimes 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  even  at  the  cost  of 
life  itself.  Mr.  Jardine  relates  one  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  an  unhappy  man  having  destroyed 
himself  in  a  peculiarly  revolting  way,  but  the  only 
pn^  at  his  command,  to  avoid  the  more  horrible 


agonies  of  the  rack.     This  was  Nicholas  Owen, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  a  confidential  ser- 
vant of  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  and  who  was  taken  up 
when  Garnet  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  con- 
trivers of  the  gunpowder  plot.    The  man  obsti- 
nately refuEcd  to   give  evidence  against  his  old 
master,  and  was  at  first  tried  by  one  of  "  the  gentler 
torttires,"  namely,  by  having  his  thumbs  tied  toge- 
ther, and  suspended  by  them  from  a  beam.     Bat 
as  this  was  found  to  extract  nothing  from  him  of 
any  importance,  he  was  informed  that,   on  the 
morrow,  he  must  expect  the  severer  discipline  of 
the  rack.   "  The  next  day  he  complained  of  illness 
to  his  keeper,  who  humanely  carried  him  a  chair 
to  use  at  his  dinner,  and  with  his  food  a  blunt- 
pointed  knife  was  as  usual  brought  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  his  meat.     Owen  pretended  to  find  fault 
with  the  coolness  of  his  broth,  and  besought  the 
.  keeper  to  put  it  on  the  fire  for  him  in  an  adjoining 
apartment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  man  had  left  the 
cell  for  this  purpose,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
ripping  up  his  belly  in  a  frightful  manner  with  the 
knife.    The  keeper,  on  his  return,  observing  the 
pale  and  ghastly  countenance  of  the  prisoner,  and 
perceiving  blood  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  threw  off 
the  straw  which  the  unfortunate  man  had  drawn 
over  him,  and  discovered   what  had  happened. 
He  then  ran  to  inform  the  lieutenant,  who  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  cell  with  several  guests 
who  happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  him.    In 
answer  to  their  questions  the  dying  man  declared 
that  he  had  committed  the  act  of  self-destructiou 
entirely  from  the  apprehension  of  severer  torture 
Uian  he  had  sufiiered  the  day  before.    He  expired 
soon  afterwards,  and,  an  inquest  being  held  upon 
his  body  in  the  Tower,  a  vo^ict  of  felo  de  se  was 
returned."    This  is  the  circiunstantial  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  afierwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a 
book  which  he  vtrrote  to  prove  Garnet's  connexion 
with  the  plot,  and  to  refute  what  he  calls  *'  the 
calumnies  of  the  Jesuits"  as  to  the  mode  of  Owen's 
death,  who  was  said  to  have  expired  in  the  actiud 
endurance  of  some  dreadful  species  of  torture. 
Our  readers  will  agree  with  Mr.Jardine,  "that  there 
is  no  great  difierencein  reason  or  morality  between 
the  guilt  of  homicide  by  actual  torture,  and  that  of 
driving  a  man  to  ^elf- destruction  by  die  threat  of 
bodily  agony  froin  which  the  sufferer  sees  no  re- 
fuge but  in  death. 

If  the  victory  obtained  by  the  parliament  over 
the  king  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  done 
nothing  more  than  doom  the  rack,  and  the  gives, 
and  the  manacles  to  go  to  rest  and  rust,  and  tor- 
ment no  more  for  ever — converting  these  once 
terrible  engines  of  cruelty  into  the  curiosities  of  a 
musenm — ^it  would  have  well  repaid  all  the  blood 
and  confusion  it  cost.  Nor  let  us  be  sure  that  the 
practice  of  torture  would  have  speedily  fallen  into 
disuse  among  us  at  any  rate,  in  the  ordinary,  undis- 
turbed advance  of  political  ameUoration,  or  general 
civilization,  humanity,  and  knowledge.  Torture 
ceased  in  England  in  1641;  but,  even  with  the 
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aid  of  that  example,  it  was  not  abolished  in  Scot- 
land till  1708,  nor  in  France  till  1789,  nor  in 
Russia  till  1801,  nor  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg 
till  1806,  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  till  1822, 
nor  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  till  1831  !• 

Of  the  habits  and  course  of  education  of  the 
lawyers  of  this  period  we  have  an  account  in  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  characteristic  pieces  of 
biography  existing  in  any  language — The  Life  of 
the  Ix)Td-Keeper  Guilford,  by  his  younger  brother, 
the  Hon.  Roger  North.f 

The  Ijord-Keeper  Guilford  was  the  second  son 
of  Dudley  Lord  North  :  yet  his  allowance  was  but 
60/.  a-year.  His  brother  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
more  ways  than  one : — "  The  exhibition  allowed 
his  lordship  by  his  father  was,  at  first,  60/.  per 
annum.  But  the  family  being  hard  pinched  for 
supplies  towards  educating  and  disposing  of  many 
younger  children,  and  his  parents  observing  him 
to  pick  up  some  pence  by  court-keeping.J  besides 
an  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum  from  his  grand- 
father, and  a  little  by  practice,  they  thought  fit  to 
reduce  him  to  50/.  This  sat  hard  upon  his  spirits, 
and  produced  divers  notable-penned  letters,  post 
after  post,  complaining  upon  all  the  topics  of  an 
hard  case  that  could  be  thought  of.  He  never 
pleaded  so  earnestly  for  the  best  fee  that  ever  he 
had.  At  length  tiiere  comes  a  letter  from  his 
father,  which  he  opened  with  precipitotu  Haste,  in 
hopes  of  a  favourable  answer,  and  there  he  found — 
•  Frank,  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  having  vented  all 
your  discontent,  you  are  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
done,'  &c  There  sunk  all  his  hopes  upon  that 
point.  But,  to  do  tight  to  his  good  father,  he  paid 
him  that  50/.  a-year  as  long  as  he  lived,  saying  he 
would  not  discourage  industry  by  rewarding  it, 
when  suecessfiil,  with  loss."§ 

The  following  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
times,  that,  though  not  particularly  applicable  to 
the  lawyers,  we  quote  it : — "  His  lordship  was  very 
young  when  he  was  first  put  to  school,  and  then 
had  but  indifferent  tutorage,  for  his  first  master 
was  one  Mr.  Willis,  that  kept  a  school  at  Isleworth. 
That  man  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  a 
furious  Independent  These  two  sects,  at  that 
time,  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  tyranny ;  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  a  too  successfuj  rebellion,  which 
conjured  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  betwixt  them,  so 
that  they  hated  each  other  more  ti»n  either  the 
bishops  or  even  papists  theraselves."|| 

*  Jardiaa,  pp.  3  ud  4. 

f  It  ia  to  be  obmred  that  Ihovth  Ihe  Rwatfr  portion  of  thia 
awnoiT  rrlatra  tu  the  prriod  afirr  the  Bnloration,  Itii-  part  of  it 
vhieb  Kveenia  I.uTd-KKper  Guilrunl'a  life  ai  a  tttiml  i«latn  to  the 
nnio6  prf€eiing ;  fnr  Francia  Nurth  was  admitli"!  at  St^  John's  Col- 
Irce.Caablidge,  8th  Juni-,  1653  (I.ifc,  tec.  p.  \1),  anrt,  "ancr  two 
or  thrwi__yeata  iptnl  at  tho  tJniTmity,  removi-ii  to  tho  Middle 
Temple."*  (Ibid.  p.  13.)  Vie  ahall  Rivp  some  of  Kog^r  Nortb'a  moat 
Itnphte  and  charactoriatlc  portiaila  ol  lawten,— xicli  aa  Hale, 
J-ffrriea,  Saonden,  ftc— in  the  period  to  which  they  belong,  Tii.,  the 
tciltna  of  Challea  II.  and  Jamea  II. 

t  ArtiuK  aa  ateward  to  hia  grandfather,  and  lome  of  hi<  nrlnh- 
bonra.  in  ihe  cuatomary  eourta  (I'.r.  the  copy holdrn' conita)  of  their 
aevrral  nanota- 

f  The  Lifc  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Francia  KoMh,  Bamn  of  Onilford, 
I>wd-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  KiuitOharlea  11.  and  Janiea 
*'.•!!?;.  By  the  Hon.  Koger  North.   3tU  i-uit  18J9,  voL  i.  p.  49. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  t  p.  10. 


Along  with  the  law,  Mr.  North  studied  arts  and 
languages  (he  had  previously  been  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge).  "  I  have  heard  him  say," 
observes  his  brother,  "  that  if  he  had  not  enabled 
himself  by  these  studies,  and  particularly  his  prac- 
tice of  music  upon  his  base,  or  lyra  viol  (which  he 
used  to  touch  lute-fashion,  upon  his  knees),  to 
divert  himself  alone,  he  had  never  been  a  lawyer. 
Without  acquiring  a  capacity  of  making  a  solitary 
life  agreeable,  let  no  man  pretend  to  success  in  the 
law.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  often  remember 
a  lesson  the  citizens  used  to  their  apprentices — 
Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you — 
as  being  no  less  true  of  a  lawyer  with  respect  to 
his  chamber."* 

''  Mr.  North  used  commons  and  putting  cases. 
"He  used  constantly  the  commons  in  the  Hall 
(he  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple)  at  noons 
and  nights,  and  fell  into  the  way  of  putting  cases 
(as  they  call  it),  which  much  improved  him ;  and 
he  was  very  good  at  it,  being  of  a  ready  apprehen- 
sion, a  nice  distinguisher,  and  prompt  speaker. 
He  used  to  say  that  no  man  could  be  a  good 
lawyer  that  was  not  a  put-case.  Reading  goes  off 
with  some  cloud,  but  discourse  makes  all  notions 
limpid  and  just ;  for,  in  speaking,  a  man  is  his  own 
auditor  (if  he  had  no  others 'at  hand)  to  correct 
himself.  Besides,  there  are  diversities  of  opinion, 
and  contentions  in  reasoning,  which  excite  thoughts 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  risen.  And  mis- 
takes, almost  incredible  to  the  mistaker,  being  ob- 
served, cause  a  recurrence,  for  surety,  to  the  autho- 
rities, where  an  inspection  convinceth,  and,  withal, 
corrects  the  faulty  assurance  some  will  have  in  a 
mere  memory."t 

Of  common-placing,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
says : — "  It  was  his  lordship's  constant  practice  to 
common-place  as  he  read.  He  had  no  bad  memory, 
but  was  difiSdent,  and  would  not  trust  it.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  small,  but  legible  hand ;  for,  where 
contracting  is  the  main  business,  it  is  not  well  to 
write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial  and  semi-uncial 
letters,  to  look  like  pigs'  ribs.  His  writing  in  his 
common-places  was  not  by  way  of  index,  but  epi- 
tome ;  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  the  looking  over 
the  common-place-book  on  any  occasion,  gave  him  a 
sort  of  survey  of  what  he  had  read  about  matters  not 
then  inquisited,  which  refreshed  them  somewhat 
in  his  memory :  and  that  had  not  been  obtained  in 
a  way  of  mere  what  and  where,  as  the  style  of 
most  indexes  run.  When  this  manner  of  writing 
is  comprehensive  or  pregnant,  it  is  called  abridg- 
ment, of  which  there  are  divers  large  ones  of  the 
common  law  in  print — as  Fitzherbert,  Brook,  &c. ; 
and  are  like  those  the  civilians  call  summists, 
which,  with  them,  are  not  allowed  as  authority. 
.  Certainly  it  is  an  error  for.  a  student  to  peruse 
such,  it  being  like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  which 
never  teacheth  a  language  .t  ...  He  used  to  say 

•  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francia  North,  Tol.  i.  p.  15. 

\  Iljid.vol.l.  p.  19. 

i  "  And  for  that  reaaon,"  he  adda,  ve  tb'nk  with  great  tratb, 
"  Coke'a  comment  upon  Litlelton  onuht  not  to  be  read  by  atadenla 
to  whom  it  ia,  at  leait,  unprofitable  |  for  it  is  but  a  common-place,  and 
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that  the  advantage  of  his  common-pkce  was  not, 
as  a  parson's  concordance,  to  help  him  to  cases, 
but,  when  be  remembered  he  had  read  of  a  case,  to 
help  him  to  find  it ;  and  then  his  little  note,  there, 
brought  into  his  mind  the  agitation  of  the  matter 
at  lai^e  in  the  book;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
common-place-book  is  of  little  use  to  any  but  to 
him  that  made  it.  For  the  law  is  inculcated  by 
reading  the  long  arguments  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  where  reasons  are  given  pro  and  con,  and 
not  by  any  extracts,  however  curiously  made. 
And  the  great  art  of  common-placing  lying  in 
the  judicious,  but  very  contracted,  note  of  the 
matter,  a  stranger  may  pass  it  by,  and  not  know 
whether  it  concerns  his  inquiry  or  not."* 

Of  the  employment  of  discourse  he  says : — ^*  And 
he  was  most  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  discourse, 
which  I  mentioned  before;  fori  have  observed  him 
often  say  that,  after  his  day's  reading  at  his  night's 
congress  with  his  friends,  either  at  commons  or  over 
a  chop,  whatever  the  subject  was,  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  in  the  company ;  for,  said 
he,  I  read  many  things  which  I  am  sensible  I 
forgot,  but  I  found  withal,  that,  if  I  had  onoe 
talked  over  what  I  had  read,  I  never  forgot  that. 
This  agrees  with  a  direction  to  a  student,  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  he 
should  sludy  ail  the  morning,  and  talk  all  the 
afternoon ;  because  a  ready  speech  (if  it  be  not 
Nature's  gift)  is  acquirable  only  by  practice,  and 
is  very  necessary  for  a  bar  practiser."  He  then 
relates  an  anecdote  which  throws  light  on  the 
habits  of  the  law  students  of  that  time : — "  I  re- 
member that,  after  the  fire  of  the  Temple,  it  was 
considered  whether  the  old  cloister  walks  should 
be  rebuilt,  or  rather  improved  into  chambers; 
which  latter  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  Middle 
Temple.  But  in  regard  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Inner  House,  the  master 
of  the  Middle  House  waited  upon  the  then  Mr. 
Attorney  Finch,  to  desire  the  concurrence  of  his 
society,  upon  a  proposition  of  some  benefit  to  be 
thrown  in  on  that  side.  But  Mr.  Attorney  would 
by  no  means  give  way  to  it,  and  reproved  the 
Middle  Templers  very  wittily  and  eloquently  upon 
the  subject  of  students  walking  in  the  evenings 
there  and  putting  cases,  which,  he  said,  vias  done 
in  his  time,  as  mean  and  low  as  the  buildings 
were  then,  hmoever  it  comes,  said  he,  tliat  such  a 
benefit  to  students  is  now  made  so  little  account 
of  ;^and,  tiierefore,  the  cloisters,  by  the  order  and 
disposition  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were  built  as 
they  now  stand.  And,  agreeable  to  this,  Serjeant 
Maynard,  the  best  old-book-lawyer  of  his  time,  used 

much  more  obscure  than  the  bare  text  without  it.  And,  to  My  truth, 
that  text  needs  it  not ;  (hr  it  is  so  plain  of  itself  that  a  comment, 
properly  so  called,  dolh  but  obscure  it."  The  original  MS.  of  Colw'a 
Comment  on  LitteltoD,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl. 
MSS.  No.  CSS7),  proves  that  Roger  North  is  quite  correct  in  tjio 
above  remarks.  Coke  seems  to  have  taken  a  ISmo.  copy  of  Littel- 
ton's  Tenures,  one  ofthose  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  old  hook 
shops,  with  a  very  broad  marxin  and  interleaved,  and  made  notes  on 
the  margin  and  blank  leaves  in  a  very  small  baud.  He  then  seems 
to  have  added  a  neat  many  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  written  on  them  in  the  tame  small,  crowded,  rather  illegible 
character.  The  whok  now  forms  fotu  thick  ISmo.  Toll. 
•  lbM.i.20. 


to  say  that  the  law  was  ars  bablativa,  which,  hu- 
moursomely  enough  declares  the  advantage  that 
discoursing  brings  to  the  students  of  the  law."* 

Soon  after  Mr.  North's  being  called  to  the  bar, 
"  he  began,"  says  his  brother,  "  to  feel  himself  in 
business ;  and,  as  a  fresh  young  man  of  good  cha- 
racter, had  the  favour  of  diverse  persons  that,  ont 
of  a  good- will,  went  to  him,  and  some  near  rela- 
tions." We  believe  ."  fresh'  young  men  of  good 
character,"  at  the  bar,  are,  apt  at  all  times,  by 
the  favour  of  near  relations,]  as]  well  as  diverse 
other  persons,  to  "  feel  themselves"  in  more  busi- 
ness than  fees.  They  should  all  follow  the  Lord- 
Keeper  North's  plan,  who,  being  once  asked  if  he 
took  fees  of  such,  naively  and  wittily  replied  :— 
Yes,  they  come  to  do  me  a  kindness ;  and  what 
kindness  have  I  if  J  refuse  their  money  ?"f 

At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
practice  for  eminent  coimsel  to  take  pupils,  as  it  is 
now.  But  the  sages  of  the  law  used  sometimes 
to  take  upon  them  voluntarily  the  instruction  of 
the  young  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Keeper  North,  "  his  admission,"  says  his  brother, 
"into  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Attomey-Genoral 
Palmer  proved  of  great 'use  to  him  in  the  direction 
of  his  reading.  For  Mr.  Attorney's  good-nature 
and  affability  were  such,  that  a  young  gentleman 
might  demand  anything  of  him  that  tended  to  the 
advancement  of  his  studies ;  and  he  would  answer 
fiilly  and  friendly  to  it."j  And  Roger  North 
informs  us,  also,  that  while  he  himself  was  yet  a 
student,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  was  then  rapidly 
rising  into  notice,  "  caused  his  clerk  to  put  into 
his  hands  all  his  draughts,  such  as  he  himself  had 
corrected,  and  after  which  conveyances  had  been 
engrossed,  that,  by  a  perusal  of  them,  he  might 
put  some  light  into  the  formal  skill  of  convey- 
ancing. And  that  young  gentleman  instantly  went 
to  work,  and  first  numbered  the  draughts,  and  then 
made  an  index  of  all  the  clauses,  referring  to  that 
number  and  folio :  so  that,  in  this  strict  perusal 
and  digestion  of  the  various  matters,  he  acquired 
not  only  a  formal  style,  but  also  apt  precedents,  and 
a  competent  notion  of  instruments  of  all  kindB."§ 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  very  amtising  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  lordship's  adven- 
tures on  the  circuit.  The  first  relates  to  Serjeant 
Earl,  who  then  had  much  of  the  business  of  the 
Norfolk  circuit  "  He  (North)  was  exceeding 
careful,"  says  Roger,  "  to  keep  fair  with  the  cocks 
of  the  circuit,  and  particularly  Serjeant  Earl,  who 
had  almost  a  monopoly.  The  serjeant  was  a  verv 
covetous  man,  and,  when  none  would  starve  with 
him  in  journeys,  this  young  gentleman  kept  him 
company.  Once,  at  Cambridge,  the  Serjeant's 
man  brought  his  lordship  a  csIk,  telling  him  he 
would  want  it,  for  he  knew  his  master  would  not 
draw  bit  tilt  he  came  to  Norwich.  And  it  proved 
so.  They  jogged  on,  and  at  Barton  Mills  his 
lordship  asked  the  serjeant  if  he  would  not  take  a 
mouthful  there  ?     No,  boy,  said  he,  we'll  light  at 


*  Coke  npon  Littelton,  i.  23. 
t  Ibid.  i.23. 


i  Ibid.!. 97- 
(  lUd.  i.  VK. 
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every  ten  mUes'  end,  and  gel  to  Norwich  as  soon 
as  ice  can.  And  there  wae  no  remedy.  Once 
he  asked  the  seijeant  in  what  method  he  kept  his 
accounU ;  for  you  have,  said  he,  lands,  securities, 
and  great  comings-in  of  all  kinds  ?  ,  Accounts, 
boy,  said  he ;  I  get  as  much  as  I  can,  and  J 
spend  as  little  as  I  can;  and  there  is  all  the 
account  I  keep."* 

The  other  anecdote  relates  to  some  of  the  cir- 
cuit habits  of  that  time ;  and  is  thus  told  by  Roger 
North,  in  his  quaint,  racy  manner  : — "  Before  I 
mention  the  farther  steps  of  his  lordship's  rising, 
I  must  get  rid  of  a  scurvy  downfal  he  had,  which 
had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.    That  he  was 
what  was  called  a  sober  person  was  well  known ; 
but,  withal,  that  he  loved  a  merry  glass  with  a 
friend.    But  once,  in  the  circuit,  being  invited, 
with  the  rest  of  the  coonsel,  to  dine  at  Colchester 
with  the  recorder.  Sir  John  Shaw,  who  was  well- 
known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  kill-cows  at  drink- 
ing in  the  nation,  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
by  methods  too  well   known,   got  very  drunk. 
They  were  obliged  to  go  on,  and  in  that  condition 
mounted,  but  some  dropped  and  others  proceeded. 
His  lordship  had  a  clerk,  one  Lucas,  a  very  drunken 
fellow,  but  at  that  time  not  far  gone.     He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  have  a  tender  care  of  his  master,  who, 
having  had  one  fall,  (contrary  to  the  sound'advice 
of  his  experienced  clerk)  would  needs  get  up 
again,  calling  him  all  to  nought  for  his  pains.   His 
lordship  was  got  upon  a  very  sprightly  nag,  that 
trotted  on  very  hard,  and  Lucas  came  near  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  go  so  fast;  but  that  put  the  horse 
npon  the  run,  and  away  he  went  with  his  master 
full  speed,  ao  as  none  could  follow  him.    The 
horse,  when  he  found  himself  clear  of  pursuers, 
stopped  his  course  by  degrees,  and  went  with  his 
rider  (fast  asleep  upon  las  back)  into  a  pond  to 
drink ;  and  there  sat  his  lordship  upon  the  sally. 
But,  before  he  fell,  Mr.  Andrew  Card,  now  an 
eminent  practiser  of  conveyancing  in  Gray's  Ion, 
and  then   Mr.  Coleman's  clerk,   came  up    time 
enough  to  get  the  horse  out  of  the  pond  before  he 
fell  off,  else  he  had  been  lost ;  for  which  service 
his  lordship  ever  had  a  value  for  Mr.  Card.    Th^ 
took  him  into  a  public-house  nigh  at  hand,  and 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  man,  but  so  dead  drunk 
that  he  knew  nothing  that  happened  to  him.    He 
was  put  into  a  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
went  on,  for  fear  of  losing  their  market.    Next 
morning,  when  hi*  lordship  awaked,  he  found  he 
was  in  a  strange  place,  and  that,  at  a  fire-side  in 
that  room,  there  were  some  women  talking  softly 
(for  talk  Utey  must) ;  he  sent  out  all  his  senses  to 
*py,^if  he  could,  what  the  matter  was.     He  oould 
jnst  perceive  the^  talked  of  him.    Then  he  called 
lor  lAicaa,  and  bid  all  go  out  of  the  room  but  him'; 
and,  then,  Lucas,  said  he,  where  am  I  ?     He  was 
glad  the  danger  (of  which  Lucas  gave  him  a  sen- 
•ible  account)  was  over,  and  got  him  up  to  go  after 
his  fellows.     I  remember,  when  his  lordship  told 
this  story  of  himself,  he  said  the  image  he  had, 
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when  his  horse  first  trotted,  and  so  faster  and 
faster,  was  as  if  his  head  knocked  against  a  large 
sheet  of  lead,  as  a  ceiling  over  him ;  and,  after  that, 
he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  what  happened 
till  he  awoke."* 


The  amount  of  the  national  revenue  was  very 
considerably  augmented  in  the  course  of  the'pre- 
sent  period,  partly  from  certain  new  modes  of 
taxation  being  brought  into  action,  partly  from  the 
greater  productiveness  of  several  of  the  old  sources, 
although  of  these  some  also  began  to  yield  less 
plentiful  supplies  than  formerly,  and  others  were 
altogether  abandoned. 

At  the  accession  of  James,  the  most  ancient 
revenue  of  the  crown,  that  arising  from  its  landed 
estates,  amounted  only  to  32,000/.  a-year;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  it  rose  to  about  80,000/.  j 
and  that  notwithstanding  sales  by  which  was 
realized  no  less  a  sum  than  175,000/.  The  annoy- 
ing and  oppressive  feudal  prerogatives  of  purvey- 
ance, wardship,  &c.,  also  still  continued  to  be 
regularly  exercised;  and  their  ordinary  produce 
may  be  estimated  from  the  offer  of  the  parliament 
in  1609  to  compound  with  the  king  for  the  whole 
by  a  yearly  allowance  of  200,000/.  In  1609 
James  raised  21,800/.  by  a  tax  of  20;.  on  every 
knight's  fee,  and  on  every  20/.  of  annual  rent 
from  lands  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  being 
made  a  knight ;  and,  in  1612,  he  obtained,  in  like 
manner,  20,500/.  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine;  the  occasions 
in  question  being  the  last  on  which  these  extra- 
ordinary aids  were  ever  levied.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  the  customs  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  were  as  usual  granted  for  the  king's 
life;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  bounty  and 
confidence,  James,  a  few  years  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  the  rates  of  these  duties  by  his  own 
authority — an  exertion  of  the  prerogative  which, 
although  not  altogether  unprecedented, — for  both 
Mary  and  Ebzabeth  had  done  the  same  thing, — 
occasioned  at  the  time  much  alarm  and  outcry,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  main  share  in 
awsdcening  those  feelings  of  suspicion  and  alienation 
which,  on  the  accession  of  James's  son,  manifested 
themselves  in  the  refusal  of  the  parliament  to  grant 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  ultimately  drove  on  the  two  parties  from  a  war 
of  words  to  a  war  of  swords.  When  James  came 
to  the  throne  the  customs  yielded  a  revenue  of 
127,000/.  a-year;  in  1613  they  produced  about 
148,000/.;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  about 
190,000/.  All  the  parliamentary  supplies  granted 
during  this  reign  were  nine  subsidies  and  ten 
fifteenths,  a  subsidy  yielding  about  70,000/.  and  a 
fifteenth  about  36,500/.,  so  that  from  this  source 
James  scarcely  derived,  on  the  whole,  1,100,000/., 
or  not  quite  50,000/.  a-year.  Eleven  subsidies 
from  the  clergy  at  the  rate  of  4;.,  and  one  at  the 
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rate  of  6^.  in  the  pound,  produced  him  in  all 
about  250,000/.  more.  Other  schemes  to  which 
he  had  recourse  for  raising  a  revenue  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  irregular,  if  not  illegal, 
expedients.  Titles  of  nobility  were  sold  for  cer- 
tain specific  sums :  that  of  a  baron  for  10,000/., 
that  of  a  viscount  for  20,000/.,  that  of  an  earl  for 
30,000/.  About  225,000/.  in  all  was  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  patents  of  the  new  dignity  of  baronet, 
instituted  in  1611,  each  baronet  paying  1095/., 
under  the  name  of  maintenance  for  thirty  foot 
soldiers,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a-day,  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  and 
the  entire  number  of  creations  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  being  205.  James  also  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  patents  for  monopolies,  till 
the  abuse,  after  having  repeatedly  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  parliament  and  the  public,  at  last 
produced  the  decisive  proceedings  in  1621  against 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Thomas  Michell,* 
and  the  statute  of  1623,  (21  Jas.  I.  c.  3,)  which 
declared  all  monopolies  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  enacted  that  they  should 
henceforth  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 
Considerable  sums  were  exacted  from  the  sub- 
jects  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
under  the  old  false  names  of  loans  and  bene- 
volences, the  so  called  lending  and  voluntary  con- 
tribution being  b(Ah  alike  compulsory.  The  heavy 
fines  which  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Star  Chamber 
aud  other  courts  to  impose  upon  delinquents,  also 
yielded  something — though  not  a  great  deal,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  asserted,  that  fines  nominally  amounting 
to  184,000/.  were  actually  compounded  for  about 
16,000/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  about  4000/., 
realized  from  fines  for  the  violation  of  the  several 
proclamations  against  additional  buildings  in 
and  about  London.  James,  finally,  received  back 
from  France  60,000/.  of  the  debt  which  Henry  IV. 
had  incurred  to  Elizabeth ;  and  he  got  250,000/. 
irom  the  Dutch  on  siurendering  to  them  the 
cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brille,  and  Ra- 
mekins, besides  a  tribute  which  they  afterwards 
consented  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  On  the  whole,  according  to  a 
published  official  account,  going  over  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  this  reigT),t  James's  ordinary 
iucome  for  that  period  had  averaged  about 
450,000/. ;  besides  which  he  had  received  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteen  years  about  2,000,000/.  in 
extraordinary  or  occasional  payments,  making  the 
entire  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  somewhat 
under  600,000/.  The  expenditure,  however,  ex- 
ceeded this  sum  at  first  by  about  80,000/.,  after- 
wards by  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year; 
so  that  by  the  year  1610  James  is  said  to  have 
incurred  a  debt  of  300,000/. 

All  the  supplies  granted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Cliarles  L  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
reign  that  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
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Parliament  are  calculated  to  have  amounted  to  no 
more  than   about  372,000/.,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  about  160,000/.  from  the  clergy.    The  re- 
venue derived  from  the  crown  lands,  however,  pro- 
bably continued  to  improve ;  and  it  is  known  that 
some  money  was  obtained  from  compositions  en- 
tered into  with  holders  of  parts  of  the  ancient  royal 
domain  whose  titles  were  defective.     The  customs 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  also,  though  not  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  continued  to  be  exacted  by 
Charles  as  usual;   and  it  is   affirmed  that  the 
increase  of  commerce  had  raised  their  annual 
produce,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
to  500,000/.*    A  sum  of  400,000  crowns  was 
obtained  from  France,  as  tlie  marriage  portion  of 
Henrietta  Maria.    The  ship-money  tax,  during 
the  four  years  it  was  raised  after  1635,  is  cal- 
culated to  have  produced  200,000/.  a-year;  and, 
besides  this,  a  fleet  had  been  previously  raised,  in 
1626,  by  the  exaction  of  a  certain  number  of  ships 
from  each  maritime  town  in  the  kingdom.     Along 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  ship-money  tax,  too,  may 
be  reckoned  a  sum  of  30,000/.,  yhicb,  by  means 
of  the  naval  armament  thus  fitted  out,  the  Dutch 
were  for  one  year  compelled  to  pay  for  the  liberty 
of  fishing  in  the  British  seas.    But  ship-money 
was  only  one  of  many  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
ways  of  supplying  his  exchequer  to  which  Charles 
had  recourse.     He  derived  a  regular  revenue  from 
compositions  for  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws 
against  the  profession  of  popery.    Notwithstanding 
the  late  act  i^inst  monopolies,  he  kept  up  the 
old    grievance    by    issuing    numerous    exclusive 
patents  under  the  colour  of  the  exception  that  had 
been  made  in  the  act  in  favour  of  new  inventions. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  practice  been  carried 
that,  as  already  mentioned,t  he  had  above  thirty 
patents  to  recal  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  show  of  redressing  the  grievances  of  his 
English  subjects  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Scotland  in  1639.     Yet,  if  we  may  believe 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  200,000/.  paid  for  these  illq^ 
grants,  scarcely  1500/.  actually  reached  the  royal 
coffers, — a  filtration,  certainly,  tliirsty  and   ab- 
sorbent beyond  any  otlier  example  in  the  annals  of 
finance.     About  200,000/.  was  raised,  in  1626,  by 
forced  loans ;  and  after  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  second  parliament  of  the  reign  in  that  same 
year,  a  supply  of  four  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths 
which  baa  been  voted  by  the  Commons,  but  the 
bill  for  granting  which  had  never  passed  into  a 
law,  was  extorted  from  the  country   under  the 
name  of  a  loan  by  every  method  of  oppressive 
violence.    About   100,000/.  was  exacted  by  re- 
viving and  bringing  again  into  acdou  the  obsolete 
law  by  which  all  persons,  having  an  income  of 
40/.,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  expensive  honour 
of  knighthood, — ^a  law  wholly  unsuited  to  the  state 
of  society  that  had  now  grown  up,  and  only  re- 
maining unrepealed  because,  from  having   been 
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long  allowed  to  sleep,  it  had  been  all  but  forgotten. 
The  following  summary  of  Charles's  other  ar- 
bitrary measures  employed  to  extort  money  from 
his  subjects  is  given  by  a  modem  historian  of  the 
public  revenne :  "  Large  fees  were  annexed  to 
new-invented  offices.  Every  county  was  obliged 
to  maintain  a  muster-master,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  for  exercising  the  militia.  The  vintners 
were  driven,  by  the  terrors  of  fines  and  prosecu- 
tions, to  submit  to  an  illegal  imposition  upon  all 
the  wine  they  retailed.  An  ancient  duty  for  fur- 
nishing the  soldiery  with  coat-and-conduct  money, 
which  had  long  been  abolished,  was  revived.  It 
was  intended  to  coin  base  money,  and  to  cir- 
culate it  by  proclamation.  Heavy  fines  were  im- 
posed in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
courts.  Sir  David  Fowles  was  fined  5000/.  for 
dissuading  a  friend  from  compounding  with  the 
commissioners  of  knighthood.  Thirty  thousand 
])oands  were  exacted  from  those  who  had  tres- 
passed upon  an  obsolete  law  against  converting 
arable  lands  into  pasture.  Encroachments  on  the 
king's  forests  were  punished  in  a  similar  manner. 
Proclamations  were  issued  commanding  the  'no- 
bility and  gentry  to  retire  to  their  country  seats, 
and  not  to  spend  their  time  idly  in  London :  if 
convicted  of  transgressing  this  arbitrary  regula- 
tion, they  were  severely  mulcted  by  the  Star 
Chamber.  It  was  contended  ^at  proclamations 
had  equal  authority  with  laws;  and  such  as 
ventured  to  disobey  them  were  heavily  fined,  and, 
in  some  instances,  condemned  to  the  pillory.  In 
short,  more  tyrannical  steps  would  hardly  be  taken 
by  the  greatest  despot  on  earth."*  It  was  cal- 
culated that,  firom  1637  to  1641  inclusive, 
Charles's  entire  annual  revenue  had  amounted,  on 
an  average,  to  not  less  than  895,000/.,  of  which 
about  210,000/.  arose  from  ship-money  and  other 
ill^al  exactions. 

>  After  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  came  to  a  contest  of  arms,  both  parties 
pf  course  sought  to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war  by  any  means  that  could  be  made  available. 
Besides  what  he  received  from  the  private  con- 
tributions of  his  adherents,  and  from  pawning  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  Charles  made  use  of  his 
military  power  in  levying  assessments  in  those 
parts  of  tne  country  where  his  authority  was  esta- 
blished. The  financial  operations  on  the  other 
side,  however,  were  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale.  The  Long  Parliament  began  by  voting 
supplies  of  six  subsidies  and  a  poll-tax  (estimated 
as  equivalent,  in  all,  to  twelve  subsidies,  or  about 
600,000/.),  the  produce  of  which,  though  nomi- 
nally granted,  after  the  usual  form,  to  the  crown, 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  parlia- 
mentary commissionerB,  by  whom  it  was  actually 
in  great  part  expended  in  the  support  of  the  war 
against  the  royal  cause.  Large  sums  were  also 
obtained  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  who  eagerly  brought  in  both  money  and 
plate,  and  every  article,  down  to  the  thimbles  and 
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bodkins  of  the  women,  that  could  be  melted  and 
turned  into  coin.*  All  persons,  indeed,  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  what  aid  they  could  in 
money,  in  men,  in  horses,  in  arms,  in  victuals,  and 
other  warlike  stores,  to  the  public  necessities,  on  a 
pledge  that  the  value  should  be  repaid  to  them  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  debt  should 
in  the  mean  time  bear  an  interest  of  eight  per 
cent.  These  first  voluntary  contributions,  and 
those  that  were  some  time  after  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  are  estimated  to 
have  amounted  to  about  480,000/.  Recourse, 
however,  was  soon  had,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  war  would  not  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
single  campaign,  to  a  regular  system  of  taxation, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  monthly  assessment 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  produced  alone  a 
much  larger  revenue  than  had  ever  before  been 
collected  in  the  kingdom  from  all  other  sources 
together.  This  assessment  varied  from  about 
35,000/.  to  120,000/.  per  week  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war;  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
a  land-tax  throughout  the  protectorate,  and  its 
entire  produce  in  the  nineteen  years  from  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  to  November,  1659,  is  stated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  32,172,321/.  Another  new 
species  of  tax,  first  imposed  in  1643,  under  the 
name  of  the  excise,  being  originally  a  duty 
upon  beer,  ale,  wine,  tobacco,  raisins,  sugar,  and 
a  few  other  articles  of  luxury,  to  which,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  added  bread,  meat,  salt,  and 
other  necessaries,  is  calculated  to  have  produced 
500,000/.  a-year.  The  tonnage  and  poundage 
duties,  together  with  other  customs  upon  the  ex- 
port and  import  of  commodities,  yielded  probably 
nearly  as  much.  A  tax  of  4*.  a  chaldron  upon  all 
coals  that  left  the  port  of  Newcastle  brought  iu 
about  50,000/.  a  year.  From  the  Post-office,  first 
established  in  1635,  about  10,000/.  a-year  was  - 
derived.  A  singular  impost,  called  the  weekly 
meal,  being  the  price  of  a  meal  a  week,  which 
every  person  was  commanded  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury,  produced  608,400/.  in  the  six  years 
during  which  it  was  exacted.  The  profits,  also,  of 
wardship  and  all  the  other  old  feudal  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  with  the  exception  only  of  purvey- 
ance, which  was  given  up,  continued  to  be  rigor- 
ously exacted  until  the  courts  of  wards  and 
liveries  were  abolished  by  the  Rump  parlia- 
ment, in  1656.  To  these  and  a  few  other  re- 
gular sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  added  various 
occasional  supplies,  of  which  the  principal  were 
1,850,000/.  from  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands, 
houses,  and  forests;  about  3,500,000/.  from  the 
sequestration  for  four  years  of  the  revenues  of 
the  bishops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy;  above 
10,000,000/.,  it  is  said,  but  surely  wi^  much 
exaggeration,  from  the  subsequent  sale  of  church- 
lands  ;  850,000/.  from  the  incomes  of  offices  se- 
questered for  the  public  service ;  above  4,500,000/. 
from  sequestrations  of,  or  compositions  for,  the 
estates  of  private  individuals  inEngland;  1,000,000/. 
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£rom  compositions  with  delinquents  in  Ireland; 
about  3,500,000/.  from  the  sale  of  forfeited  estates 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  besides  other  large  sums 
derived  from   compulsory  loans,  the  decimation 
tax,  or  tenth  penny,  exacted  from  all  malignants, 
aa  they  were  called,  by  Cromwell's  major-generals, 
and  the  military  plunder  of  the  royalists.     In  all 
these  various  ways  the  parliament  is  asserted,  but 
the  account  is  drawn  up  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  may  be  strongly  suspected  of  great  exaggera- 
tion, to  have,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteen  years, 
drawn  from  the  people  the  vast  amount,  for  that 
time,  of  above  83,000,000{.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  4,400,000/.  per  annum.*   Of  this,  however, 
only  a  part  went  to  defray  the  proper  expenses  of 
the  state.     Cromwell's  income  is  stated  to  have 
been  about  1,500,000/.  from  England,  143,000/. 
from  Scotland,  and  208,000/.  from  Ireland,  making 
in  all  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  1,900,000/. 
An  extraordinary  expenditure  was,  of  course,  in- 
curred so  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  but  neither  the 
cost  nor  the  waste  of  that  state  of  things  is  sup- 
posed to  have  swallowed  up  the  larger  portion],of 
the  large  Bums  that  came  into  the  hands  of  die 
government.   If  we  may  believe  the  representations 
both  of  the  Royalisto  and  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
parliament  itself  was  the  great  deep  into  which  the 
ever-flowing  stream  of  confiscation  and  plunder 
chiefly  poured  itself.    There  may  be  some  tendency 
to  over-statement  in  these  allegations  of  partisans 
bitterly  hostile  to  those  whom  they  accuse,  and 

•  Sm  the  •ceoont  in  Siudtii's  HUt.  of  Bar.  i.  £81-186. 


themselves  excluded  by  circumstances  from  all 
share  in  the  good  fortune  which  they  afiGrm  their 
enemies  to  have  enjoyed ;  but  what  they  say  is 
very  probably,  to    a    considerable  extent,    true. 
When  the  parliament  became  the  dominant,  or 
rather  sole,  authority  in  the  state,  the  memben 
voted  wages  to  themselves,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  a- 
week  for  each,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  re- 
venue; and  it  is  afiSrmed  that  they  afterwtrdi 
came    to    distribute    among    themselves    about 
300,000/.  aryear  under  this  name.    Large  sums 
of  money,  lucrative  offices,  and,  valuable  estates 
were  al6o  bestowed  upon  many  of  the  leading 
members.     According  to  Walker,  the   Presby- 
terian historian,  Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  held  offices 
which  yielded  him  between  7000/.  and  8000/.  a- 
year;  Bradshaw  had  the  royal  palace  of  Eltham 
and  an  estate  worth  1000/.  a-year  for  the  part  be 
took  in  the  trial  of  the  king ;  and  a  sum  of  very 
nearly  800,000/.  was  publicly  expended  in  other 
free  gifts  to  the  saints.*    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
also,  that  much  peculation  was  practised  by  many 
members  of  the  various  parliamentary  committees, 
which,  with  scarcely  any  real  responsibility,  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  revenue;  and,  indeed,  in  a  time  of  such 
confusion  and  dislocation  of  the  whole  frame  of 
government  it  was    imposuble    that    advantage 
should  not  often  have  been  taken  by  private, in- 
dividuals of  the  public  calamities. 

,*  Hiilwy  of  IndepenieDcjr. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


HE  most  authentic 
and   comprebengive 
account  'we  have  of 
the  foreign  commerce 
of  England  at  the 
commencement     of 
the  present  period  is 
\|i'\'    contained  in  a  dis- 
BTUj  course,     or     essay, 
j;drawn    up    by    Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and 
originally  presented 
by    him,    in   manu- 
_  script,  to  James  I. 

goon  after  his  accession.*  The  main  object  of 
this  small  treatise  is  to  point  out  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  Dutch  owed  their  commercial  su- 
periority, and  to  urge  upon  the  English  govern- 
ment the  adoption  of  the  same  methods;  but  in 
pursaing  this  argument  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  give  a  very  full  and  minute  delineation  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  each  country  in  all  its  branches. 
Some  little  allowance  is  perhaps  to  be  made  here 
and  there  for  the  bias  of  a  mind  occupied  with  and 
pleading  for  a  particular  object;  but  in  general 
Chere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Raleigh's  state- 

f  *  ObMTTalkmi  coDeernlng  the  Ttide  ud  Commeica  of  Ba|Ulid 
■ritfa  ttaa  Dutch  and  athn  Fonifs  Natioiu, 


ments,  the  substance  of  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  his  own  country,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
extract  and  condense,  are,  to  any  material  extent, 
overcharged. 

The  ordinary  trade  carried  on  at  this  time  by 
the  Dutch  with  England  employed  not  fewer  than 
five  or  six  hundred  Dutch  ships,  but  not  a  tenth 
of  that  number  of  English.  But,  besides,  when- 
ever there  was  in  England  a  dearth  of  wine,  fish, 
or  com,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  imme- 
diately to  load  fifty  or  a  hundred  vessels  with  the 
particular  commodity  in  request,  and  to  dispatch 
them  to  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  high  prices.  In  a  recent  dearth 
of  com  Raleigh  affirms  that  the  merchants  of 
Embden,  Hamburgh,  and  Holland  had  in  this  way 
carried  away,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  from  the  ports 
of  Southampton,  Exeter,  and  Bristol  alone,  nearly 
200,000/. ;  and  he  thinks  that,  from  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom,  they  could  not  have  obtained  less 
than  ten  times  that  sum.  The  practice  of  these 
thoroughly  conmiercial  states  was  to  monopolize, 
as  far  as  they  could,  the  transport  of  the  produce 
of  all  other  countries, — of  Turkey  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy ;  and,  carrying  this  merchandise 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  other  northern 
parts,  to  bring  back  thence  com  and  other  bulky 
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commodities,  which  they  stored  up  to  supply  the 
wants  of  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Amsterdam  was  never  without  a  store  of  100,000 
quarters  of  com,  none  of  it  of  home  growth ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  a  dearth  of  one  year  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy  sufficed 
to  enrich  Holland  for  seven  years  after.  Raleigh 
contends,  nevertheless,  that,  if  the  proper  methods 
were  taken,  England  was  much  better  situated  than 
Holland  for  a  general  store-house. 

He  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  trade  in  fish 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  adjacent  petty  states 
with  that  carried  on  by  England.     The  most  pro- 
ductive fisheries  in  the  world  were  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  British  islands ;  yet  at  this  time,  while  the 
Hollanders  sent  to  the  four  great  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  Koningsberg,  Elbing,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic, 
620,000/.  worth  of  herrings  every  year,  England 
exported  to  those  places  none  at  all ;  nor  any  to 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ports  of  Riga, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  other  parts  of  Livonia,  to  which 
the  Dutch  sent  yearly  to  the  value  of  nO.OOO/. ; 
and  scarcely  500/.  worth  to  Russia,  to  which  the 
Dutch  sent  27,000/.  worth;  and  none  at  all  to 
Staden,   Hamburgh,   Bremen,   and   Embden,   to 
which  the  Dutch  sent,  of  herrings  and  otiier  fish, 
to  the  annual  value  of  100,000/. ;  nor  any  up  the 
Rhine  to  Germany,  the  people  of  which  bought, 
every  year,  440.000/.  worth  of  herrings  and  other 
fish  from  the  Dutch;  nor  any  up  the  Meuse  to 
Maestricht,  Liege,  &c.,  to  which  places  the  Dutch 
sold  herrings  every  year  to  the  value  of  140,000/. ; 
nor  any  to  Guelderland,  Flanders,  and  up  the 
Scheldt,  all  over  the  dominions  of  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,  in  which  direction  the  Dutch   sent 
annually  162,000/.  worth ;  and  not  2000/.  worth 
to  France,  which  took  100,000/.  worth  from  the 
Dutch.    In  short,  while,  according  to  this  account, 
the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  fish  brought  them  in 
annually  not  much  under  2,000,000/.,  the  English 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  trade  in  that 
article  at  all, —  except  only,   Raleigh  omits  to 
notice,  to  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean,— the  great  Catholic  and  fish-eating  coun- 
tries of  Spain  and  Italy;  but  thither,  also,  the 
Dutch,  he  tells  us,  sent  large  quantities,  although 
he  does  not  specify  to  what  exact  amount. 

In  other  important  branches  of  trade  the  case 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Dutch  sent  nearly 
a  thousand  ships  every  year  to  the  countries  in  the 
north-east  of  Europe  with  wine  and  salt,  both 
chiefly  obtained  from  France  and  Spain ;  England, 
with  equal  natural  advantages,  had  not  one  ship 
employed  in  that  trade.  The  timber  trade  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  own  country  grew  no  wood,  em- 
ployed five  or  six  hundred  great  ships ;  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  same  access  as  they  had  to  the 
forests  within  the  Baltic,  neither  e-xported  nor  im- 
ported a  single  cargo.  Even  the  wool,  cloth,  lend, 
tin,  and  other  native  products  of  England  were 
far  from  being  turned  to  so  much  account  as  they 
might  have  been.  As  yet  all  the  woollen  cloth 
that  went  abroad  was  exported  both  undressed 


and  undyed.    About  80,000  pieces  of  woollen  cloth 
were  annually  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  that 
state,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  which,  as  Raleigh 
calculates,  was  a  yearly  gain  to  the  foreigner  of 
400,000/.,  besides   about  150,000  northern  and 
Devonshire  kersevs  and  bayes  (baize),  the  colour- 
ing of  which  would  come  to  100,000/.  a-year  more. 
These  latter  were  dressed  and  dyed  at  Amsterdam, 
and  then  shipped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries,  where  they  were  sold  under  the  name  of 
Flemish  bayes.     Nor  were  our  exports  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  native  produce  of  any  considerable 
amount  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Dutch. 
To  Prussia  and  the  other  countries  in  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  for  example,  the  Dutch  sent  every 
year  nearly  three  thousand  ships,  which  found 
their  way  into  every  port  town :  we  sent  out  in 
the  same  direction  only  about  a  huudred,  the  mer- 
chandise carried  by  which  was  chiefly  disposed  of 
in  the  three  towns  of  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and 
Dantzic.     No  English  ships  carried  any  of  the 
commodities  of  those  countries  to  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Italy,  which  two  thousand  Dutch 
merchantmen  were  constantly  employed  in  sup- 
plying with  them.     In  general  the  foreign  trade 
of  England  for  some  years  past  had  been  decay- 
ing rather  than  extending.      For  seventy   years 
a  very  considerable  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
Russia:  down  to  about  the  year  1590,  store   of 
goodly  ships  were  wont  to  sail  annually  to  that 
cotmtry ;  but,  in  1600,  only  four  had  bieen  sent 
out ;  and,  in  1602,  only  two  or  three ;  whereas,  the 
Russian  trade  of  the  Dutch  had  now  come  to 
employ  from  thirty  to  forty  ships,  each  as  large  aa 
two  of  the  English,  and  all  chiefly  laden  with 
English  cloth,  herrings  taken  in  the  British  seas, 
English  lead,  and  pewter  made  of  English  tin. 
To  the  isle  of  Wardhuus,  on  the  coast  of  Finmark, 
eight  or  nine  great  ships  used  constantly  to  go  to 
the  fishing  from  England;  in  this  year,  1603,  only 
one  had  gone.     Those  native  commodities,   be- 
sides, that  were  sent  from  England  to  foreign 
countries  were  in  by  far  the  greater  part  exported 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

Raleigh's  essay  probably  attracted  very  little 
r^ard  from  James  or  his  ministers  at  this  time ; 
but  some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  carry  certain  of  his  recom- 
mendations  into    effect.      Nevertheless    English 
commerce  continued  in  a  languishing  state  during 
the  whole  of  this  reign ;  no  really  important  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  its  revival  and  encourage- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  the  very  evil  which  Ra- 
leigh   had    most    deprecated, — the    burdensome 
amount  of   the    customs, — was,  in  the   penury 
and  short-sightedness  of  the  government,  aug- 
mented  instead    of   being    alleviated.      One    or 
two  new  trading  companies  were,  however,  in- 
corporated ;  and  the  colonisation  of  different  parts 
of  America,  which  was  more  or  less  successfully 
proceeded  with  by  the  enterprise  of  private  indi- 
viduals, if  it  produced  scarcely  any  results  for 
the  present,  was  laying  an  ample  foundation  of 
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commercial  as  of  all  other  greatness  for  a  future 
age. 

Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  sailed  from 
England  in  April,  1601,  in  charge  of  the  first  ad- 
venture of  the  newly-established  East  India  Com- 
pany," made  his  re-appearance  in  the  Downs,  with 
the  two  largest  of  his  four  ships  full  laden  with 
pepper,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1603,  having 
previously  sent  home  the  other  two  with  cargoes 
composed  partly  of  pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon, 
partly  of  calicoes  and  other  Indian  manufactures 
taken  out  of  a  Portuguese  carrack  which  Lancaster 
had  fallen  in  with  and  captured.    The  admiral,  as 
he  was  called,  had  been  well  received  by  the  king 
of  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  who  had  concluded  a  com- 
mercial  treaty  with  him,   and  granted    all  the 
privileges  that  were  asked ;  but  the  great  length  of 
time,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  that  the  ad- 
venture had  occupied,  and  still  more  the  obstruc- 
tions of  various  sorts  which  kept  the  goods  from 
being  all   disposed  of,  and  the  accounts  finally 
wound  up,  for  about  six  years  longer,  prevented 
the  company  from  deriving  either  much  ultimate 
profit  or  any  immediate  encouragement  from  this 
first  attempt.    Additional  capital,  however,  having 
been,  though  with  di£Sculty,  raised,  the  same  four 
ships  were  again  sent  out  in  March,  1604,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  did 
not  return  till  May,   1606,  and  then   only  with 
three  of  hb  ships,  laden  with  pepper,  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmegs,  the  fourth  having  been  lost  on  the 
homeward  voyage.     In  the  mean  time  a  licence  in 
direct  violation  of  the  company's  charter  had  been 
granted  by  the  king  to  Sir  Edward  Michelborne 
and  others,  allowing  them  to  send  out  ships  to 
trade  with  Cathaya,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Cam- 

.•  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  791. 


baya,  and  any  other  countries  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  globe  not  already  frequented  by  the  English ; 
and  Michelborne  had  actually  sailed  for  China  in 
December,  1604,  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed 
in  reaching  that  country,  had  made  his  way  as  far 
as  to  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  July,  1606,  bringing  with 
him  little  else  than  the  plunder  of  some  small 
Indian  and  Chinese  vessels,  which  he  had  attacked 
with  no  more  regard  either  to  the  right  of  other 
nations  or  the  character  of  his  own  than  if  he  had 
been  a  common  pirate.  Disgusted  by  this  ill- 
usage  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  addition 
to  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  large  and 
speedy  returns  from  the  subscriptions  they  had 
uready  risked,  and  influenced  also  somewhat  by 
the  popular  outcry  that  was  raised  about  the  im- 
politic and  destructive  nature  of  the  new  trade, 
which,  it  was  affirmed,  besides  occasioning  an 
unusual  mortality  of  the  seamen,  would,  if  per- 
sisted in,  prove  a, wasteful  drain  both  upon  the 
treasure  and  the  marine  of  the  country,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  company  were  now  inclined  to  put 
up  with  their  losses  and  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  business.  The  spirit  of  others,  how- 
ever, still  clung  to  th^  hope  of  better  success ;  and 
a  new  subscription  having  been  opened,  three 
more  ships  were  sent  out  in  March  and  April, 
1607,  and  two  more  in  March  the  following  year. 
Neither  of  these  attempts  was  very  fortunate  :  the 
two  vessels  that  sailed  last,  indeed,  were  both  lost 
at  sea,  although  the  crews  and  a  small  part  of  the 
cargo  of  one  of  them  were  saved;  but  a  single 
ship,  the  Expedition,  which  sailed  in  April,  1609, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  Middleton, 
brought  home,  about  two  years  after,  so  valuable  a 
cargo  of  nutmegs  and  mace  as  to  produce  a  divi- 
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dend  of  211  per  cent.'  'Meanwhile  a  new  charter, 
dated  May  31,  1609,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
company,  by  which  their  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade,  originally  granted  for  fifteen  years,  was 
made  perpetual,  a  power,  however,  being  reserved 
by  the  government  of  dissolving  them  at  any  time 
on  three  years*  notice.    They  now  built  the  largest 
ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  England  for 
the  merchant  service,  some  accounts  making  her 
burden  to  have  been  a  thousand,  others  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  tons ;  and  after  the  king,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  the  nobility,  had  witnessed 
the  launch  of  this  portly  argosy,  which  his  ma- 
jesty named  the  Trade's  Increase,  and  been  enter- 
tained on  board  with  a  magnificent  banquet  served 
in  dishes  of  China  ware,  then  quite  new  in  £i^* 
land,  it  was  put,  along  with  two  other  vessels. 
Under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who 
set  sail  with  his  little  fleet  for  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
spring  of  1610.    Neither  Middleton  nor  his  good 
ship,  the  Increase,  ever  saw  England  ^ain ;  the 
ship  was  lost  in  Bantam  Road  in  1603,*  and  Sir 
Henry  soon  after  died  of  grief;  but  the  other  two 
vessels,  which  returned  home  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  brought  such  productive  cargoes 
as  afforded  the  partners  a  dividend  of  above  121 
per  cent.    Another  adventure  in  a  single  ship, 
which  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  January,  1611, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1615, 
produced  the  still  larger  profit  of  218  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  invested ;  and  another  with  three 
ships,  which  were  sent  out  in  April,  1611,  and 
returned  in  September,  1614,  was  very  nearly  as 
successful.     Another  voyage,  reckoned  the  ninth, 
brought  a  profit  of  160  per  cent,  after  three  years 
and  a  half;  a  tenth,  in  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
148  per  cent.;  an  eleventh,  in  twenty  months, 
about  340  per  cent ;  and  a  twelfth  about  134  per 
cent.,  in  a  year  and  a  half.     Each  of  these  ad- 
ventures, it  is  to  be  observed,  "had,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  pecuniary  results,  been  the  separate 
concern  of  the  individual  member*  who  chose  to 
engage  in  it;  but  the  commanders  in  general  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  to  have  considered  themselves 
in  all  other  respects  as  the  representatives  of  the 
company  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  even  in  some 
sort  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  to  have  freely, 
whenever  occasion   or  opportunity  offered,  both 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  native  powers,  and 
employed  arms,  defensively  or  oflfensively,  against 
the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  Turks,  or  whatever 
other  foreigners  the  rivalries  of  trade   brought 
them  into  collision  with.    Both  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  been  long  established  in  India,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  had  more  recently  entered  into  the 
trade,  early  began  to  employ  force  as  well  as  in- 
trigue against  the  new-comers ;  but  hitherto  with 
little  effect.     In  spite  of  all  their  endeavours. 
Captain  Best,  who  conducted  what  is  called  the 
tenth  voyage,  succeeded,  in  1613,  in  obtaining  a 
firman,  or  charter,  from  the  Great  Mogul,  allowing 
the  company  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat,  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  mer- 


chandise at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  duties,  and 
engaging  to  '  protect  both  their  trade   and   the 
persons  and  property  of  those  engaged  in  it  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese   and  all  others. 
And  the  same  year  Captain  Saris,  who  had  gone 
out  with  the  eighth  adventure,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  equally  ample  privileges  for  his 
dominions.     It  was  now  resolved  that  all   future 
voyages  should  be  on  account  of  the  company  as 
one  united  body.     The  first  fleet,  accordingly, 
fitted  out  upon  this  new  scheme,  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Downton  in  March,  1614 : 
it  consisted  only  of  four  ships ;  but  with  this  small 
force  Downton  was  fortunate  enough  to  repel  a 
formidable  attack  of  the  Portuguese,  with  whom,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  found  the  Mogul  at 
war,  8  victory  which  proved  of  the  greatest  service, 
not  only  in  attaching  diat  monarch  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  but  in  exalting  the  English  nanae 
and  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  all 
northern  and  central  India.    The  favourable  im- 
pression thus  made  was  judiciously  followed  up  by 
the  dispatch  in  January,  1615,  along  with  another 
small  fleet,  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  the  quality  of 
ambassador  to  the  Indian  emperor  from  the  king  of 
England,  and  by  the  successful  exertions  of  that 
envoy,  who  continued  to  reside  at  the  Mogul's 
court  till  the  year  1619,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain 
various    important  extensions  of  the    privileges 
formerly  granted  to  the  company.     The  company 
now  possessed   factories,  not    only    at    Acheen, 
Zambee,  and  Tecoa,  in  Sumatra ;  at  Surat,  Ama- 
davad,  Agra,  Azmere,  or  Agimere,  and  Burampore, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Mog^l ;  and  at  Firando  in 
Japan ;  but  also  at  Bantam,  Jacatra  (the  present 
Batavia),  and  Japara,  in  Java;  at  Benjarmassing 
and  Socodania  in  Borneo,  at  Banda  in  the  Banda 
Islands,  at  Patan  in  Malacca,  at  Macassar  in  the 
isle  of  Celebes,  at  Siam  in  the  kingdom  of  that 
name,  at  Masulipatam  and  Petapoli  on  the  Coro- 
mandel   coast,  and  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.     In  so  prosperous  a  state,  also,  were 
their  concerns  believed  to  be  about  this  time  that, 
in  1617,  their  stock  was  currently  sold  at  203  per 
cent.     The  disputes  with  the  Dutch,  however, 
now  grew  to  such  a  height  as  greatly  to  embarrass 
the  trade.     Commissioners    were    actually    ap- 
pointed by  the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  Dutch  proposed  that  the  EngUsIi 
East  India  Company  and  theirs  should  carry  on 
the  trade  as  a  joint  concern,  a  plan  which,  it  waa 
Tirged,  would  enable  them  effectually  to  subdue 
their  common  enemy  the  Portugurae,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  other  nations  from  getting  any  footing  in 
India ;  but  this  idea  came  to  nothing.     At  length, 
in  July,  1619,  a  treaty  was  concln^d  at  London 
by  eighteen  Engtii^  commissioneis  and  ten  depu- 
ties from  the  States-General,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  companies  should  continue  to 
carry  on  the  trade  separately,  but  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  each  sharing  in  the  different  branches  of  it 
in  certain  specified  proportions,  under  the  supex^ 
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intendence  of  what  was  called  a  Council  of  De- 
fence, to  be  composed  of  four  of  the  principal 
serrants  of  each  company  resident  in  the  country. 
This  agreement  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty 
years ;  but  did  not  last  half  as  many  months. 
The  intelligence  that  it  had  been  concluded  was 
received  with  great  rejoicings  in  India,  in  April, 
1620 ;  and,  in  December  of  that  same  year,  the 
Dutch  governor-general  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  possession  of  the  islands  of  Luitore  and  Pulo 
Roon,  the  dominion  of  which  was  claimed  by  the 
English,  thus  recommencing    hostilities    by  the 
most  decided  act  of  aggression  that  had  yet  been 
committed  on  either  side.     This  was  followed,  in 
February,  1623,  by  the  much  more  atrocious  affair 
of  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  and  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  English  company's  people  by  their 
late  associates,  but  now  declar^  enemies,  out  of 
all  the  other  Spice  Islands.*    A  long  course  of 
hostilities,  into  the  detail  of  which  we  cannot 
enter,  took  place  between  the  two  nations,  the 
effects  of  which  were  so  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  the  English  company,  that,  notwithstanding  a 
valuable  establishment  they  had  gained,  in  1622, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  capture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  island 
o{  Ormus  fixim  the  Portuguese,  they  found  them- 
selves,  two  or  three  years  later,  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  200,000/.,  and,  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James,  were  seriously  thinking  of  dis- 
posing of  whatever  they  possessed  in  India,  and 
relmquishing  the  trade.     They  had,  before  this, 
abandoned  their  factory  in  Japan,  notwithstanding 
the  concession  to  them,  by  the  emperor,  in  1616, 
of  a  second  and  still  more  liberal  charter ^  and 
they  had  also  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  enterprise 
upon  which  they  had  somewhat  strangely  entered 
a  few  years  before, — the  Greenland  whale  fishery, 
— after  attempting  it  first  by  themselves,  and  then, 
with  no  better  success,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Russian  Company.    They  had,  in  1616,  in  the 
height  of  their  reputed  prosperity,  raised  a  new 
stock  of  1,629,040/.,  which  was  eagerly  subscribed 
by  954  individuals,  including  fifteen  dukes  and 
earls,  thirteen  countesses  and  other  titled  ladies, 
dghty-two  knights,  judges,  and  privy  councillors, 
eighteen  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  and  twenty- 
six  cleivymen  and  physicians,  besides  mercantile 
men  and  others.    Now,  when  a  further  subscrip- 
tion was  proposed,  it  was  found  that  the  money 
could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  stock,  which  in 
1617,  sold  at  203  per  cent.,  had  now  faUen  to  con- 
siderably less  than  the  half  of  that  price.f 

The  operations  of  the  other  incorporated  trading 
companies  in  this  reign  demand  little  notice.  In 
1605  James  granted  a  perpetual  charter  to  a  new 
comjmay,  that  of  "the  Merchants  of  England 
tradmg  to  the  Levmnt  Seas,'*  which  still  sulwists, 
and  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Levant  or  Turkey  Company.  By  means  of  this 
company,  the  plan  of  which  was  that  every  mem- 

*  Sn  uU.  p.  105. 
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ber  should  trade  on  his  own  account,  but  accord- 
ing to  regulations  settled  by  the  general  court, 
considerable  quantities  of  English  woollen  manu- 
factures, and,  at  a  later  date,  of  watches,  jewellery, 
and  other  descriptions  of  merchandise,  were  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  East,  the  supply  of  which  with  European 
commodities  used  formerly  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians.     It  is  said  that  the  ordi- 
nary returns  of  the  Levant  Company  were  at  first 
three  to  one  upton  the  investments.  The  year  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Levant  Company,  an 
English  minister  was,  for  the  first  time,  appointed 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
and  authority  was  given  to  him  to  nominate  con- 
suls for  the  superintendence  of  the  trade  and  the 
good  government  of  the  English  merchants  in  the 
several  porto.    For  some  time  the  Turkish  trade 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
branches  of  our  foreign  commerce.    In  a  treatise 
published  in   1621,  it  is  asserted  that,   of   all 
Europe,  England  then  drove  the  most  profitable 
trade  to  Turkey  by  reason  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
broad  cloth,  tin,  &c.,  which  were  exported  thither. 
The  profitableness  of  the  English  trade  with  Tur- 
key, however,  in  this  writer's  notion,  lay  mainly  in 
the  circumstance  that  our  exports  were  sufiicient 
to  pay   for    our  imports, — the   latter   consisting 
chiefly  of  "three  hundred  great  bales  of  Persian 
silk  yearly,"—"  whereas,"  he  adds,  "  a  balance  in 
money  is  paid  by  the  other  nations  trading  thither. 
Marseilles  sends  yearly  to  Aleppo  and  Alexandria 
at  least  500,000/.,  and  little  or  no  wares.    Venice 
sends  about  400,000/.  yearly  in  money,  and  a 
great  value  in  wares  besides.    The  Low  Countries 
send  about  50,000/.,  and  but  Uttle  wares;  and 
Messina  25,000/.  in  ready  money.     Besides  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  dollars  from  Germany,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  &c.     And  all  these  nations  take  of 
the  Turks,  in  return,  great  quantities  of  camblets, 
grograms,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool  and  yam,  galls, 
flax,  hemp,  rice,  bides,  sheep's  wool,  wax,  com, 
&c."*     If  those  other  nations,  however,  got  their 
money's  worth  for  their  money,  which  no  doubt 
they  did,  they  were  quite  as  well  off  as  the  English, 
who  of  course  got  no  more  than  the  worth  of  their 
produce  or  manufactures.    It  might  be  as  great 
an;  accommodation  to  the  Venetians,  Hollanders, 
&c.  to  have  the  Turks  to  take  off  their  gold  and 
silver  as  it  was  to  the  EngUsh  to  have  the  Turks  to 
take  off  their  broad-cloths  and  tm.     Of  all  supei^ 
fluities  a  superfluity  of  the  precious  metals  would 
be  about  the  most  useless ;  produce,  manufactures, 
goods  of  any  other  kind  that  could  not  be  disposed 
of  abroad,  might  be  turned  to  some  account  at 
home;  gold  and  silver  would  not  be  so  valuable  as 
iron,  or  lead,  or  clay,  if  they  could  not  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  exchange.    The  English, 
therefore,  in  sending  to  the  Turks  their  broad- 

*  Mnnn'i  Diwoane  of  Trade  ^from  England  to  Ext  India,  p.  IT, 
Moon,  who  hu  derflloped  hb  viewa  more  at  large  in  his  vork 
euitled  "  England'*  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,"^wa*  one  of  the 
ableit  at  well  ae  earliest  systemanc  defenden  of  what  ha«  linea  haan 
called  the  MerauMileXheoir  of  Trade.  ""seoeen 
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cloths  'and  tin,  gave  away  that  which  if  kept  at 
home  would  have  had  a  value  in  all  circumstances, 
even  if  all  commercial  intercourse  between  nations 
had  come  to  a  stand-still :  the  money  with  which 
the  Dutch  and  Venetians  and  Germans  paid  for 
their  silks  and  other  Turkish  merchandise  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  worth  the  cost  of  ware- 
housing it.  And,  in  any  circumstances,  these 
nations  must  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  pay 
for  what  they  got  from  the  Turks  in  gold  and 
silver  than  in  other  exports,  else  they  would  not 
have  done  so ;  the  Turks  would  have  taken  their 
cloths  and  other  descriptions  of  manufactures  or 
produce  as  willingly  as  they  took  those  of  the 
English.  But  they  found  it  more  profitable  to 
carry  on  their  dealings  of  that  kind  with  other 
customers, — ^to  exchange  their  goods  for  the  money 
of  the  English, — and  then,  with  that  money  in 
their  hands,  to  go  to  make  their  purchases  from 
the  Turks.  What  would  they  have  made  by 
keeping  the  money  and  exporting  goods  to  Turkey 
instead  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  English  had 
had  money  wherewith  to  make  their  purchases 
from  the  Turks,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
would  have  found  that  the  most  profitable  way  of 
dealing.  Whatever  the  theorists  of  the  mercantile 
system  may  say,  the  last  thing,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  any  nation  will  really  keep  at  home  when  it 
has  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  abroad,  is  its  gold 
and  silver.  Money  is  at  once  the  most  effective 
aud  economical  instrument  of  exchange,  and  the 
most  useless  of  all  things  when  not  so  employed. 
The  mercantile  system  rests  upon  the  notion  that 
a  country  never  can  have  too  much  money ;  where- 
as the  truth  is,  money  is  almost  the  only  thing  of 
which  more  than  a  certain  quantity  permanently 
confined  within  a  country  would  really  be  of  no 
use.  If  a  country  has  as  much  of  everything  else 
as  it  wants,  it  will  always  have  as  much  money  as 
it  wants ;  its  stock  of  money,  or  representative 
wealth,  will  always  be  proportioned  to  its  stock  of 
other  and  more  real  wealth;  and  no  mode  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  another  country,  or  with  all 
other  countries, — in  other  words,  no  state,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  to  use  the  established  ex- 
pressions, of  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade — 
can  in  the  least  affect  the  matter.  In  fact,  this 
same  balance  of  trade,  about  which  so  much 
anxious  calculation  has  been  expended,  is  in  every 
view  the  most  purely  insignificant  thing  in  the 
whole  world ;  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  than 
the  balance  between  the  numbers  of  the  light- 
coloured  and  dark-coloured  ships  that  may  have 
been  employed  in  any  particular  trade,  or  of  the 
light-complexioned  and  dark-complexioned  sailors 
by  which  they  may  have  been  manned.  It  is 
evident  that  no  country  can  have  its  general  ba- 
lance of  trade  permanently  or  for  any  long  course 
of  years  either  favourable  or  unfavourable ;  either 
supposition  implies  that  which  is  impossible. 
The  result  of  a  permanently  favourable  balance, 
would  be  such  a  constant  accumulation  of  the 
precious   metals    in  the    country    as  would  be 


only  burdensome  if  it  could  take  place,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  really  could  no  more  happen 
than  a  constant  accumulation  of  water  upon 
a  particular  spot  in  a  plain.  A  permanently 
or  long-continued' unfavourable  state  of  the 
balances,  again,  is  only  another  expression  for 
the  case  of  a  country  which  should  be  continually 
exporting  more  gold  and  silver  than  it  imported,  a 
thing  possible  only  for  a  country  of  which  the 
precious  metals  were  among  the  native  products. 
The  wealth  of  a  country,  indeed,  may  increase  or 
may  diminish:  but  its  stock  of  money  and  its 
stock  of  other  wealth  will  increase  or  will  diminish 
together ;  and  the  growth  or  decline  of  both  will 
not  at  all  depend  upon,  or  be  indicated  by,  any- 
thing like  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of 
trade, — that  is,  the  proportion  in  which  the  goods 
obtained  from  other  countries  are  paid  for  by- 
money  or  by  other  goods, — but  will  be  occasioned 
solely  by  the  increasing  or  diminishing  productive- 
ness, as  circumstances  may  vary,  of  its  natural 
resources  and  advantages,  and  of  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  balance  of  trade 
may  in  all  cases  with  perfect  safety  be  left  to 
regulate  itself:  whatever  may  happen  with  other 
things,  that  can  never  be  wrong. 

In  1604,  and  again  in  1617,  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  obtained  new  charters  from 
James,  confirming  all  their  former  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  exporting  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  with 
the  reservation  only  of  the  right  of  trading  within 
the  same  limits  to  the  mayor,  constables,  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, — an  ex- 
ception which  is  said  to  have  soon  proved  wholly 
illusory,  under  the  extending  influence  of  the 
more  recent  association,  who  gradually  compelled 
all  persons  engaged  in  this' trade  to  submit  to  their 
regulations.  In  fact,  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  came  to  comprehend  ue  whole  body 
of  English  merchants  trading  to  the  Low  Countries 
and  Germany,  a  body  which,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  James,  is  stated  to  have  comprehended 
about  4000  individuals.  There  appear,  also,  to 
have  been  local  companies  of  merchant  adventurers 
established  in  some  of  the  great  towns.  Thus  an 
act  of  parliament  of  the  year  1606  confirms  a 
charter  that  had  been  granted  nearly  half  a  century 
before  by  Elizabeth,  giving  to  a  company  of  that 
name  of  the  city  of  Exeter  the  exclusive  privilege, 
in  reference  to  their  fellow-citizens,  of  trading  with 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France.  Another 
statute  of  the  same  session  created  a  still  more 
comprehensive  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  .Southampton,  which  was 
empowered  to  exclude  all  persons  except  its  own 
freemen,  and  the  barons  and  freemen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  from  buying  or  selling  anything  whatever 
as  merchants  within  that  town.  Such  restrictions 
were  still  generally  thought  to  be  necessary  or 
serviceable  to  the  mterests  of  trade,  and  not  in- 
jurious to  those  of  the  public. 

Much  more  pernicious,  however,  in  their  effects. 
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as  well  as  more  illegal,  or  at  least  unconstitutional, 
in  their  origin,  than  these  local  and  statutory 
grants,  were  many  patents  for  the  exclusive  sale 
or  manufacture  of  particular  commodities,  which 
James  took  upon  him  to  issue  by  his  mere  pre- 
rogative to  persons  who  purchased  from  him  such 
licences  to  pillage  the  rest  of  his  subjects.     The 
number  of  these  monopolies,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  made  matter  of  strong  complaint 
by  the  House  of  Common*  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  reign,   and  Elizabeth   had  thereupon 
issued  a  proclamation  annulling  all  thoss  then 
existing.*    But  James  was  not  to  be  restrained  by 
this  concession  of  his  predecessor  from  the  exercise 
of  what  he  held  to  be  an  undoubted  part  of  his 
prerogative;  he  soon  created  so  many  new  mo- 
nopolies that  the  public  clamour  became  louder 
than  ever,  till  at  last,  in  1609,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  Elizabeth's  example  by  again  pro- 
claiming   a    general    revocation.      Nevertheless, 
after  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  government 
in  1614,  this  evil,  with  many  others,  soon  grew  up 
again  in  all  its  old  rankness ;  so  that  when  cir- 
cumstances at  length  compelled  the  calling  of  a 
parliament  once  more  in  1621,  the  oppression  of 
monopolies,  as  we  have  sec.n,t  formed  a  principal 
head  in  the  catalogue  of  the  national  grievances 
which   the  Commons  immediately  proceeded  to 
redress.     At  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  they 
offered  to  prove,  Rushworth  tells  us,  "  that  the 
patents  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  inns  and  ale- 
houses, and  of  power  to  compound  for  obsolete 
laws,  of  the  price  of  horse-meat,  starch,  cords, 
tobacco-pipes,  salt,  train-oil,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
ili^al ;  howbeit  they  touched  not  the  tender  point 
of  prerogative,  but,    in    restoring  the   subjects' 
liberty,  were  careful  to  preserve  the  king's  ho- 
nour."^    James,  it  should  appear,  on  this  oc- 
casion professed  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant, 
until  informed  by  his  faithful  Commons,  of  the 
abuses  alleged  to  have  taken  place ;  and  it  was 
contrived  that  the  whole  blame  as  well  as  punish- 
ment should  fall  upon  the  patentees,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  had  exceeded  their  privileges,  and 
on  certain  of  the  officers  of  state  concerned  in  the 
granting   of  the  patents,  on  the  somewhat  con- 
tradictory  pretence  that  they  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently  careful  in  limiting  the  terms  of  these 
grants  so  as  to  guard  them  against  being  abused. 
"  I  do  assure  you,"  said  his  majesty,  in  a  speech 
which  he  carae  down  and  made  to  the  Lords  while 
the  inquiry  was  going  on,  "  I  do  assure  you,  in 
the  heart  of  an  honest  man,  and  by  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  king,  which  both  ye  and  all  the  world 
know  me  to  be,  had  these  things  been  complained 
of  to  me  before  the  parliament  I  would  have  done 
the  office  of  a  just  king,  and  out  of  parliament 
have  punished  them  as  severely,  and  peradventure 
more,  than   ye  now  intend  to  do.     But  now  that 
they  are  discovered  to  me  in  parliament,  I  shall  be 
as  ready  in  this  way  as  I  should  have  been  in  the 
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Other ;  for  I  confess  I  am  ashamed,  these  things 
proving  so  as  they  are  generally  reported  to  be, 
that  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  the  only 
author  of  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  them 
by  some  ordinary  course  of  justice."     "  Three 
patents  at  this  time,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  have 
been  complained  of  and  thought  great  grievances : 
1.  That  of  the  iims  and  hostclries.    2.  That  of  ale- 
houses.    3.  That  of  gold  and  silver  thread.     My 
purpose  is  to  strike  them  all  dead ;  and,  that  time 
may  not  be  lost,  I  will  have  it  done  presently. 
That  concerning  alehouses  I  would  have  to  be  left 
to  the  managing  of  justices  of  the  peace  as  before. 
That  of  gold  and  silver  thread  was  most  vilely 
executed,  both  for  wrung  done  to  men's  persons, 
as  also  for  abuse  of  the  stuff,  for  it  was  a  kind  of 
false  coin.     I  have  already  freed  the  persons  that 
were  in  prison ;  I  will  now  also  damn  the  patent, 
and  this  may  seem  instead  of  a  pardon.     All  these 
three  I  will  have  recalled  by  proclamation,  and 
wish  you  to  advise  of  the  fittest  form  to  that  pur- 
pose."*    In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  (afterwards  Serjeant) 
Noy  explained  the  manner  in  which  these  patents 
were  applied  for  and  obtained.     "  Before  any 
patent  is  passed,"  said  the  learned  member,  "  there 
is  first  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  showing  wliat  good 
will  accrue  to  the  commonwealth  by  granting  of  the 
same,  and  what  increase  of  benefit  to  the  king,  and 
what  abuses  for  want  of  such  a  remedy  as  they 
propound  do  abound;    whereon  the   king  ever 
referreth  the  petition  to  some  whom  his  majesty 
thinketh  fittest  to  consider  of  the  petition,  both  for 
matter  of  law,  convenience,  and  good  of  the  state 
and  commonwealth;  and   thereupon  the  referees 
are  to  certify  his  majesty  the  truth  of  what  they 
think  of  the  petition ;  and,  cs  they  certify  for  the 
lawfulness  and  conveuiency  and  good  both  of  his 
majesty  and  his  estate,  and  the  particular  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  his    majesty  accordingly 
granteth  it."t    With  all  this  show,  however,  of 
regard  for  the  pubhc  good,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  from  the  character  of 
these  old  monopolies,  that  the  only  thing  that  was 
really  looked  to  in  the  bargain  between  the  crown 
and  the  applicant  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  of 
money  the   latter  was  inclined  to  offer  for  the 
patent ;  if  that  was  sufficiently  large,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  referees,  we  may  safely  presume, 
was  in  general  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  they  expected  and  received, 
in  all  cases,  a  bribe  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  royal  master.     Nobody  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, went  the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  right 
of  granting  such  patents,  if  properly  exercised,  was 
not,  at  least  withm  certain  limits,  a  prerogative  of 
the  crown.     Those  of  the  existing  monopolies  that 
were  attacked  were  objected  to  principally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  pubUc 
mterest,  either  in  their  very  nature  or  because  the 
patentee  had  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  royal  grant.     "  There  are  some  patents," 
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Noy  proceeded  to  otserve,  "that  in  themselves 
are  good  and  lawful,  but  abused  by  the  patentees 
in  the  execution  of  them,  who  perform  not  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  his  majesty  ;  and  of  such 
a  kind  is  the  patent  for  inns ;  but  those  that  have 
the  execution  abuse  it  by  setting  up  inns  in  forests 
and  bye-villages,  only  to  harbour  rogues  and 
thieves,  and  such  as  the  justices  of  peace  of  the 
shire,  who  best  know  where  inns  are  fittest  to  be, 
and  who  best  deserve  to  have  licences  for  them, 
have  suppressed  from  keeping  of  alehouses;  for 
none  is  now  refused  that  will  make  a  good  com- 
position. There  are  also  some  who  have  gotten  a 
power  to  dispense  with  the  statute  of  vagabonds, 
rogues,  &c.,  and  so  make  themselves  dispensers  of 
the  royalties  only  proper  for  the  king  himself. 
The  like  patent  is  granted  for  tolls,  leets,  warrens, 
markets,  &c.,  and  they  set  up  bills  of  it  on  posts, 
like  new  physicians  that  are  new  come  to  town, 
making  merchandises  of  it."  Even  Sir  Edward 
C!oke,  who  declared  that  monopolies  were  now 
grown  like  hydras'  heads — they  grew  up  as  fast  as 
they  were  cut  off — admitted,  that  while  some 
patents  were  against  the  law,  and  others  neither 
good  in  law  nor  execution,  others  were  good  in  law 
and  only  ill  in  execution.  The  patent  for  inns,  in 
particular,  he  allowed  to  be  good  in  law.  "  He 
showed,"  says  the  report  of  his  speech,  in  con- 
clusion, "that  all  the  kings,  from  Edward  IIF.  to 
this  king,  have  granted  monopolies ;  and  even  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  were  some  granted. 
Sir  Richard  Mompesson  (perhaps  the  father  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  whose  conduct  as  one  of  the 
patentees  of  inns  and  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
was  now  in  question)  and  one  Robert  Alexander 
procured  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  the  sole 
transporting  of  anise-seed.  Monopolies  have  been 
granted  heretofore  de  vento  et  sole;  that  in  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall  a  patent  was  granted  that 
none  should  dry  pilchards  but  those  patentees."* 
Another  member,  Mr.  Alford,  described  the  way 
in  which  the  monopoly  of  inns  operated.  "  Every 
poor  man,"  said  he,  "  that  taketh  in  but  a  horse 
on  a  market-day,  is  presently  sent  for  up  to  West- 
minster and  sued,  unless  he  compound  with  these 
patentees;  and  all  ancient  inn-keepers,  if  they 
will  not  compound,  are  presently  sued  at  West- 
minster for  enlargement  of  their  house,  if  they  but 
set  up  a  new  post  or  a  little  hovel  more  than  of 
ancient  was  there.  And  instead  of  reformation  of 
abuses,  this  patent  doth  but  raise  reckonings  on 
the  poor  traveller ;  and  instead  of  restraining  the 
number  of  inn-keepers,  at  Bath,  where  there  were 
wont  to  be  but  six,  and  the  town  desired  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  there  might  not  be  more,  yet  he  in- 
creased them  gradatim  from  six  to  twenty  inn- 
keepers." When  he  found  that  the  storm  could 
not  be  resisted,  James  himself  was  as  ready  with 
his  virtuous  indignation  against  all  these  abuses  as 
any  one  else :  in  his  speech  to  the  Lords,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  he  told  them  that  no- 
thing would_  be  a  greater  ease  to  him,  and  to  all 
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about  him  at  court,  than  some  measure  that  would 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  annoyance  and  pest  of 
applications  for  the  said  patents.  Even  the  stir 
that  had  already  been  made,  he  intimated,  had 
materially  contributed  to  his  and  their  repose; 
"  for  I  remember,"  said  his  majesty,  "  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  Buckingham 
hath  told  me  he  never  foimd  such  quiet  and  rest  as 
in  this  time  of  parliament  from  projectors  and  in- 
formers, who  at  other  times  miserably  vexed  him 
at  all  hours."  And  then  he  launched  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  strain  : — "  And  now  I  confess 
that  when  I  looked  before  upon  the  face  of  the 
government,  I  thought,  as  every  man  would  have 
done,  that  the  people  were  never  so  happy  as  in 
my  time.  For,  even  as  at  divers  times  I  have 
looked  upon  many  of  my  coppices,  riding  about 
them,  and  they  appeared  on  the  outside  very  thick 
and  well  grown  unto  me ;  but  when  I  turned  unto 
the  midst  of  them,  I  found  them  all  bitter  within, 
and  full  of  plains  and  bare  spots, — ^like  an  apple  or 
pear,  fair  and  smooth  without,  but  when  ye  cleave 
it  asunder,  you  find  it  rotten  at  the  heart.  Even 
so,  this  kingdom,  the  external  government  being 
as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and,  I  am  sure,  as  learned 
judges  as  ever  it  had,  and,  I  hope,  as  honest  ad- 
ministering justice  within  it,  and  for  peace  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  may  truly  say,  more  settled 
and  longer  lasting  than  ever  any  before,  together 
with  as  great  plenty  as  ever ;  so  it  was  to  be 
thought  that  every  man  might  sit  in  safety  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Yet  I  am  ashamed,  and 
it  makes  my  hair  stand  upright,  to  consider  how 
in  this  time  my  people  have  been  vexed  and  polled 
by  the  vile  execution  of  projects,  patents,  bills  of 
conformity,  and  such  like,  which,  besides  the 
trouble  of  my  people,  have  more  exhausted  their 
purses  than  subsidies  would  have  done."  The 
sudden  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  however, 
prevented  anything  being  done  to  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  evil ;  and  it  was  not  till  three  years 
afterwards,  by  which  time  several  new  patents  of 
an  equally  objectionable  kind  with  those  here  so 
warmly  condemned  had  been  extorted  fttim  his 
majesty's  necessities  or  good-nature,  that  the  act 
was  passed  declaring  all  monopolies,  and  all  com- 
missions, grants,  &c.,  to  any  person  or  persons  for 
the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using 
of  anything  within  the  realm,  except  in  the  case  of 
new  inventions,  to  be  altogether  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  to  be  utterly  void  and  of 
none  effect,  and  in  nowise  to  be  put  in  use  or 
execution.*  Tacked  to  this  general  enactment, 
however,  were  provisoes  barring  its  operation  in  the 
case  of  various  existing  patents  and  of  any  others 
that  might  be  afterwards  °  granted  of  the  same 
kind, — ^namely,  patents  concerning  printing,  the 
digging  or  compounding  of  saltpetre  or  gunpowder, 
the  casting  or  making  of  ordnance  or  shot,  the 
compounding  or  making  of  alum,  the  licencing  of 
taverns  and  retailing  of  wines.  Four  existing 
patents,  for  making  of  glass,  for  the  exportation  of 
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calves'  skins,  for  the  making  of  smalt,  and  for  the 
melting  of  iron  ore,  were  also  specially  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

We  will  now  add  a  few  notices  respecting  the 
state  of  some  particular  branches  of  trade  in  this 
reign.  One  of  the  fields  of  enterprise  that  attracted 
most  attention  was  that  of  the  northern  fisheries. 
Besides  whales,  the  frequenters  of  the  Greenland 
coasts  now  began  to  kill  morses,  or  sea-horses, 
whose  teeth  were  then  esteemed  more  valuable  than 
ivory.  The  fishery  was  at  first  prosecuted  by  in- 
dividual adventurers,  but  at  length  the  Russia 
Company  having  entered  into  the  business,  ob- 
tained, in  1613,  a  charter  from  James,  excluding 
all  other  persons  from  sailing  to  Spitzbergen; 
acting  upon  which,  they  that  year  fitted  out  seven 
armed  snips,  with  which  they  drove  away  from 
those  seas  four  English  fishing-vessels,  and  fifteen 
sail  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Biscayans,  and  forced 
some  other  French  ships,  which  uiey  permitted  to 
remain,  to  pay  them  tribute  for  their  forbearance. 
The  next  year  the  company  sent  out  thirteen  ships ; 
but  the  Dutch  had  now  t«Jcen  care  to  be  provided 
for  them,  and,  appearing  with  eighteen  vessels, 
four  of  which  were  men  of-war,  set  them  at  de- 
fiance, and  remained  and  fished  at  their  ease,  as 
usual.  In  1615  a  new  claim  to  the  dominion  of 
Spitzbergen  and  the  surrounding  waters  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  Danes,  who  made  their  appearance 
with  three  ships  of  war,  being  the  first  Danish 
vessels  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  quarter, 
and  demanded  tribute  or  toll  both  from  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  who  were,  however,  too  strong 
for  them  to  succeed  in  enforcing  their  claim.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  junction  of  the  Russia 
and  East  India  Companies  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Greenland  fishery.  It  is  said  to  be  in  1617 
that  the  earliest  mention  is  found  of  fins  or  whale- 
bone being  brought  home  along  with  the  blubber. 
The  dispute  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  about 
the  right  of  fishing,  still  continued  to  be  waged  with 
great  animosity  and  occasional  violence;  mean- 
while, "  the  manner  of  managing  the  whale- 
fishing  of  both  nations,"  says  Anderson,  in  a  sum- 
mary of  the  details  given  by  the  voyagers  of  the 
time,  "  was  then  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in 
our  days.  The  whales,  in  those  early  times,  having 
never  been  disturbed,  resorted  to  the  bays  near  the 
shore,  so  that  their  blubber  was  easily  landed  at 
Spitzbergen,  where  they  erected  cookeries  (that  is, 
coppers,  &c.)  for  boiling  their  oil ;  which  cookeries 
they  left  standing  from  year  to  year,  and  only 
brought  home  the  purified  oil  and  the  whalebone. 
The  English,  having  been  first  in  that  fishery,  kept 
possession  of  the  best  bays.  The  HoUjinders, 
coming  late,  were  obliged  to  find  bays  farther 
north :  yet  the  Danes,  who  came  later  into  this 
trade  than  the  Dutch,  got  in  between  the  English 
and  Dutch.  The  Hamburghers  came  after  the 
Danes ;  and  after  them  came  the  French,  and  also 
the  Biscayners,  who,  though  they  were  older  whale- 
fishers  than  any  in  Europe,  except  the  Norwegians, 
had  not,  however,  practised  tms  method  but  by 


the  example  of  the  English  and  the  rest,  and  who 
were  forced  to  set  up  their  cookeries  still  farther 
oS.  But,  since  those  times,  the  whales  are  less 
frequent  in  the  bays,  and  are  most  commonly 
among  the  openings  of  the  ice  at  a  greater  distance 
from  land,  which  obliges  the  ships  to  follow  them 
thither.  So  that  the  blubber  is  now  cut  from  the 
whales  which  are  taken  in  small  pieces  at  the 
ships'  sides,  and  then  casks  filled  therewith,  and 
thus  brought  home  to  be  boiled  and  purified,  and 
the  whale-fins  also  to  be  cleaned.  This  latter 
method,  however,  of  fishing,  being  often  found  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  to  shipping,  it  discouraged 
our  English  adventurers,  who  then  traded  in  a 
company,  so  that  they  soon  after  relinquished  that 
fishery ;  and  so  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  Il."» 

We  have  a  proof,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  the  national  trade  and  in- 
dustry, which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  wanting 
now  any  more  than  in  every  other  period  of  our 
history,  that  the  country  still  continued,  on  the 
whole,  to  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
though  at  a  slacker  pace  than  for  some  time 
before,  in  the  fact  that  both  the  mercantile  and  tiie 
royal  navies  were  considerably  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  present  reig^.  It  is  said  that,  in 
the  fleet  fitted  out  in  1588  against  the  Spanish 
armada,  Elizabeth  had  forty  ships  of  her  own  ;t 
but,  according  to  other  accounts,  what  properly 
formed  the  royal  navy  consisted  at  her  death  of 
only  thirteen  ships,  while  at  the  death  of  James  it 
consisted  of  twenty-four.}  While  the  lai^est  of 
Elizabeth's  ships,  also,  was  only  of  the  burden  of 
1000  tons,  and  carried  forty  cannon,  her  successor, 
in  1609,  built  a  man-of-war,  called  the  Princs,  of 
the  burden  of  1400  tons,  and  carrying  sixty-four 
guns.  At  James's  accession,  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
William  Monson,  that  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  ships  in  England  of  four  hundred  tons 
burden.§  An  anonymous,  but  apparently  well- 
informed  writer,  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled 
•The  Trade's  Increase,'  published  in  1615,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  Uie  English  shipping  at 
that  date,  which,  although  the  object  of  the  writer 
is  not  to  draw  a  flattering  picture,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  its  quantity  was  then  very  considerably 
greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  twelve 
years  before,  either  from  Monson's  statement,  or 
from  that  of  Raleigh  respecting  the  general  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  we  Imve'  adverted  in  a 
preceding  page.  According  to  the  author  of '  The 
Trade's  Increase,'  there  were,  when  he  wrote, 
twenty  English  ships,  chiefly  laden  with  herrings, 
employed  in  the  trade  to  Naples,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Marseilles,  Malaga,  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  together  with  thirty  from  Ireland, 
laden  with  pipe-staves, — an  article  that  has  now 
long  ceased  to  be  found  among  the  exports  from 
that  country.     To  Portugal  and  Andalusia  twenty 
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ships  -were  sent  for  -wines,  sugar,  fruits,  and  West 
India  drugs ;  to  Bourdeaux,  sixty  ships  and  barks 
for  wines ;  to  Hamburgh  and  Middleburgh  thirty- 
five  vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  Company  of 
Merchant-Adventurers;  to  Dantzic,  Koningsberg, 
&c.,  about  thirty, — ^namely,  six  from  London,  six 
from  Ipswich,  and  the  rest  from  Hull,  Lynn,  and 
Newcastle  ;  to  Norway,  five.  The  Greenland 
whale-fishery  employed  fourteen  ships ;  the  Iceland 
fishery,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  and  barks. 
Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  ships  were 
engaged,  according  to  this  writer,  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery ;  but  another  authority  states  that  this 
very  year  there  were  at  Newfoundland  two  hundred 
and  fifty  English  ships,  the  burden  of  which,  in 
all,  amounted  to  15,000  tons.*  The  Newcastle 
coal-trade  employed  alone  four  hundred  vessels ; 
namely,  two  hundred  for  the  supply  of  London, 
and  as  many  more  for  the  rest  of  England.  "  And 
besides  our  own  ships,"  says  our  author,  "  hither, 
even  to  the  mine's  mouth,  come  all  our  neighbour- 
ing nations  with  their  ships  continually,  employ- 
ing their  own  shipping  and  mariners The 

French  sail  hither  in  whole  fleets  of  fifty  sail  toge- 
ther ;  serving  all  their  ports  of  Picardy,  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  &c.,  even  as  far  as  Rochelle  and  Bour- 
deaux. And  the  ships  of  Bremen,  Embden, 
Holland,  and  Zealand  supply  those  of  Flanders, 
&c.,  whose  shipping  is  not  great,  with  our  coals." 
Besides  all  these,  there  were  the  ships  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  which,  if  they  were 
not  as  yet  very  numerous,  were  some  of  them  the 
largest  merchantmen  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  in"  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Defence  of 
Trade,'  published  this  same  year,  in  reply  to  the 
author  of '  The  Trade's  Increase,'  who  had  attacked 
the  company,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  ships  they  had 
employed  from  their  first  establishment,  which  he 
makes  to  have  been  twenty-four  in  number ; 
of  which  one  was  of  1293  tons  burden,  one  of 
1 100,  one  of  1060,  one  of  900,  one  of  800,  and  the 
rest  of  from  600  to  150. 

According  to  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the 
privy  council,  in  1614,  the  entire  value  of  the 
exports  from  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  preceding  year,  was  2,090,640/.  1 1*.  8d. ;  and 
that  of  the  imports,  2,141,283/.  17*.  lOd.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  at  this  time  favourable,  the  account 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  exports  86,194/.  16*.  2d. 
for  custom  on  the  goods ;  10,000/.  for  the  import 
paid  outwards  on  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  and 
pewter ;  and  300,000/.  for  the  merchants'  gains, 
fireight,  and  other  petty  charges :  in  this  way  making 
out  an  apparent  balance  of  the  exports  over  the 
imports,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  "  a  balance  gained  this 
year  to  the  nation"  of  346,283/.  lis.  lOd.  In 
1622,  according  to  another  account  which  has  been 
preserved,  the  total  amount  of  exportations,  in- 
cluding therein  the  custom  at  5  per  cent,  on  such 
goods  as  paid  poundage,  the  imports  on  bays,  tin, 
lead,   and  pewter,   and  the  merchants'  profit  of 
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15  per  cent.,  together  with  freight  and  petty 
charges,  was  2,320,436/.  12*.  lOrf. ;  while  thp  total 
value  of  the  imports,  including  91,059/.  11*.  Id. 
of  customs  dues,  and  100,000/.  for  fine  run-goods, 
&c.,  was  2,619,315/.*  This  state  of  matters,  ac- 
cording to  the  universally  prevalent  notion  of  the 
time,  indicated  a  balance  lost  to  the  country  that 
year  by  its  foreign  commerce  of  298,878/.  7*.  id. 
But,  in  truth,  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts, 
supposing  them  to  be  tolerably  correct,  only  prove* 
that  the  trade  of  the  country,  on  the  whole,  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  in  the  course  of 
the  nine  years  which  they  embrace.  It  appears 
that  in  1613  the  exports  and  imports,  taken  toge- 
ther, amounted  in  value  to  4,628,586/.;  and  in 
1622  to  4,939,751/.  The  highest  of  these  sums 
may  be  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  united  value 
of  our  present  exports  and  imports. 

The  great  staple  of  the  kingdom  still  continued 
to  be  the  trade  in  wool  and  in  woollen  cloths.  But 
although  the  English  wool  was  finer,  and  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  processes  of 
dressing  and  dyeing  the  cloth  were  performed  had 
long  been  matter  of  regret  with  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. We  have  already  noticed  Raleigh's 
representations  upon  that  subject.  At  length  an 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  which,  if 
strong  measures  were  always  the  most  successful 
in  such  cases,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  purpose.  In  1608  James  issued 
a  proclamation  absolutely  prohibiting  any  undyed 
cloths  to  be  sent  beyond  seas  even  by  the  Company 
of  Merchant-Adventurers,  whose  charter  expressly 
empowered  them  to  export  such  cloths,  of  which, 
indeed,  their  trade  in  all  probability  mostly  con- 
sisted. At  the  same  time  he  granted  to  Alderman 
Cockayne  a  patent  giving  him  the  exclusive  right 
of  dycmg  and  dressing  all  woollen  cloths.  But  the 
States  of  Holland  and  the  German  cities  imme- 
diately met  these  proceedings  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  English  dyed  cloths.  "  "nms," 
says  Anderson,  "  was  commerce  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, Cockayne  being  disabled  firom  selling  his 
cloth  anywhere  but  at  home;  beside  that  his 
cloths  were  worse  done,  and  yet  were  dearer,  than 
those  finished  in  Holland.  There  was  a  very  great 
clamour,  therefore,  raised  against  this  new  project 
by  the  weavers  now  employed,  &c.,  so  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  exportation  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  white  cloths ;  and  a  few  years 
after,  in  the  year  1615,  for  quieting  the  people,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  annulling 
Cockayne's  patent,  and  restoring  that  of  the 
Merchant-Adventurers."  The  prohibition  by  the 
Dutch  and  Germans,  however,  of  the  importation 
of  English  woollens  dyed  in  the  cloth  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  set  the  clothiers  of  England  upon  the 
new  method  of  dyeing  the  wool  before  weaving  it, 
and  thus  producing  the  kind  of  fabric  called 
medley-cloUi,  formal  from  threads  of  different 
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colours.  This  discovery  is  assigned  to  the  year 
1613.  Either  from  the  effects  of  the  derangement 
occasioned  by  Cockayne's  patent,  or  from  other 
causes,  the  woollen-trade  a  few  years  after  this 
date  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  declining  state. 
In  1622  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  king  to 
a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  directing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decay,  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  the  revival  both  of  this 
and  other  branches  of  the  national  commerce  and 
industry ;  in  which  his  majesty  declares  that  both 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects  at  home,  and  the 
information  he  received  from  his  ministers  abroad, 
had  assured  him  that  the  cloth  of  the  kingdom 
had  of  late  years  wanted  that  estimation  and  vent 
in  foreign  parts  which  it  formerly  had ;  that  the 
wools  of  the  kingdom  were  fallen  much  from  their 
wonted  values ;  and  that  trade  in  general  was  so  far 
out  of  frame  that  the  merchants  and  clothiers  were 
greatly  discouraged;  so  that  great  numbers  of 
people  employed  by  and  dependent  on  them 
wanted  work,  farmers  wanted  the  usual  means  of 
paying  their  rents,  landlords  failed  to  receive  their 
former  incomes,  and  the  crown  also  suffered  by 
the  diminution  of  the  customs  and  other  duties. 
The  remainder  of  the  paper  enumerates  the  points 
to  be  more  particularly  inquired  into,  and  suggests 
some  remedies  that  might,  it  was  thought,  deserve 
consideration.  The  commissioners  were  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
had  occasioned  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool ;  what 
would  be  the  most  effective  course  to  take  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen- 
yam,  fiiller's-earth,  and  wood-ashes ;  how  to  remedy 
the  present  unusual  scarcity  of  money,  &c.  They 
were  also  to  consider  if  it  might  not  be  behoveful 
to  put  in  execution  the  laws  still  in  force  which 
obliged  merchant-strangers  to  lay  out  the  proceeds 
of  the  merchandise  imported  by  them  on  the  native 
commodities  of  the  realm.  The  commission  goes 
on  to  complain  that  the  merchants  trading  into  the 
Eastland  countries  (that  is,  the  countries  lying 
along  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic)  had  neglected 
of  late  to  bring  back  com  as  they  had  been  for- 
merly wont ;  and  also  that,  instead  of  loading  their 
ships,  as  formerly,  with  great  quantities  of  un- 
dressed hemp  and  flax,  which  set  great  numbers 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  work  in  dressing 
the  same  and  converting  it  into  linen-ploth,  they 
now  imported  hemp  and  flax  ready  dressed,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  by  strangers.  Much 
treasure,  it  is  afterwards  affirmed,  was  yearly 
spent  for  linen-cloth  imported  from  abroad  at 
a  liigh  price.  It  is  certain  that,  before  the 
close  of  this  reign,  the  Dutch  had  begun  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  English  weavers  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  woollen-cloth,  a 
branch  in  which  this  country  had  till  now  stood 
unrivalled.  In  1624  a  statement  was  given  in  to 
the  parliament,  by  which  it  appeared  that  25,000 
pieces  of  fine  woollens  had  been  that  year  manu- 
factured in  Holland;  whereupon  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  first,  "That  the  Merchant- 


Adventurers'  Company  setting  imposts  upon  our 
cloths  is  a  grievance,  and  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  that  all  other  merchants  promiscuously, 
as  well  as  that  company,  may  transport  everywhere 
northern  and  western  dozens,  kerseys,  and  new 
draperies:"  secondly,  "That  other  merchants 
beside  the  Merchant-Adventurers'  Company  may 
freely  trade  with  dyed  and  dressed  cloths,  and  all 
sorts  of  coloured  cloths,  into  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries."  This  was  certainly  the  true  way 
of  restoring  the  trade,  and  of  securing  to  the  Eng- 
lish weavers  something  better  than  even  that  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  which  was  now  irrecoverably  lost. 

According  to  the  author  of  'The  Trade's  In- 
crease,' the  commerce  of  England  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  fallen  to  so  low  a  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  wars  with  those  countries  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  that  when  he  published  his  work, 
in  1615,  it  scarcely  employed  five  hundred  seamen. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1618  to  revive  the  trade 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  the  chartering  of  a  com- 
pany with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  it 
on ;  but  the  only  result  was,  that  the  company  and 
the  private  adventurers,  whose  former  freedom  was 
invaded  by  the  charter,  became  involved  in  such 
disputes  as  soon  ruined  both ;  so  that  the  trade  was 
for  some  years  abandoned  altogether.  Consider- 
able annoyance  was  experienced  by  our  commerce 
in  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
from  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast.  About  the 
year  1616  the  fleet  of  these  corsairs  is  stated  to 
have  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  tall  ships,  that  carry- 
ing the  admiral  being  of  500  tons  burden ;  with 
this  force  they  struck  terror  all  along  the  Spanish 
coasts,  dividing  it  into  two  squadrons,  with  one  of 
which  they  blocked  up  the  port  of  Malaga,  while 
with  the  other  they  cruised  between  Lisbon  and 
Seville.  In  1620  the  king  commissioned  Sir 
Robert  Maunsell,  vice-admiral  of  England,  to  lead 
a  fleet,  composed  partly  of  some  royal  ships,  partly 
of  others  belonging  to  private  individuals,  against 
the  pirates ;  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  consequence.  The  next  year,  however,  Maunsell 
actually  proceeded  to  Algiers  with  an  armament 
consisting  of  eight  ships,  four  of  them  carrying 
forty  cannon  each,  besides  twelve  armed  merchant- 
men, the  whole  having  on  board  a  force  of  nearly 
2700  men.  But,  after  making  an  attempt  to  bum 
the  ships  in  the  Mole,  which  did  not  succeed,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  return  home,  under  the 
conviction  that  nothing  further  could  be  done.  It 
is  said  that  the  corsairs,  as  soon  as  Maunsell  had 
turned  his  back,  picked  up  nearly  forty  good 
English  ships,  and  infested  the  Spanish  coasts 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Two  years  after  we 
find  complaints  made  both  by  foreign  powers  and 
by  English  merchants,  that  sundry  subjects  of 
England  were  in  the  habit  of  supplymg  the  rovers 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  with  ammunition,  military 
weapons,  and  provisions.whereby  they  were  enabled 
to  disturb  our  own  commerce  as  well  as  that  of 
other  Christian  nations ;  on  which  James  issued  a 
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proclamation  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  subjects 
from  offending  for  the  future  in  that  sort. 

We  have  sketched  in  the  preceding  Book  the 
history  of  the  several  attempts  which  were  made, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  effect 
settlements  in  the  newly-discovered  world  of  North 
America,  principally  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
relations,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  and  which  all  terminated  so  unsuccess- 
fully or  disastrously.*  A  considerable  intercourse 
had,  however,  been  kept  up  with  the  Indians  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent  by  the  merchants  both 
of  London  and  Bristol,  who  foimd  it  very  profitable 
to  purchase  their  furs  and  skins  with  beads,  knives, 
combs,  and  other  such  trinkets  or  articles  of  little 
value,  ever  since  a  Captain  Gosnold,  in  the  year 
1602,  had  for  the  first  time  made  the  voyage  to 
those  parts  by  a  direct  course,  without  sailing 
round  about  to  the  West  Indies  and  through  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  as  had  always  been  done  by  pre- 
ceding navigators.  At  length,  in  1606,  James 
chartered  two  companies,  the  first  called  that  of 
the  London  Adventurers,  or  South  Virginia  Com- 
pany, who  were  authorised  to  plant  all  the  Ame- 
rican coast  comprehended  between  the  34th  and 
41st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  the  country 
which  afterwards  formed  the  provinces  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina; 
the  second,  called  the  Company  of  Plymouth  Ad- 
venturers, to  whom  was  assigned  all  the  territory 
to  the  north  of  this  as  far  as  to  the  45th  d^ee  of 
latitude,  including  the  modem  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States. 
The  London  Company  that  same  year  sent  out  a 
hundred  settlers  in  two  ships,  who  founded,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Powhatan  (now 
called  James  River),  the  present  town,  still  known 
liy  its  original  name,  of  James  Town,  in  Virginia. 
In  1610  this  company  obtained  a  second  charter, 
incorporating  them  anew  by  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  First  Colony 
of  Virginia,  and  empowering  them  to  grant  lands 
to  the  adventurers  and  planters,  to  appoint  a  resi- 
dent council,  to  place  and  displace  officers,  &c. — 
in  short,  granting  them  all  the  powers  of  self- 
government.  In  1612  a  settlement  was  formed 
tn  the  Bermuda,  or  Somcrs  Isles,  by  a  company  of 
persons,  to  whom  the  king  granted  a  charter  after 
they  had  purchased  the  islands  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  who  claimed  the  dominion  of  them  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  discovered,  as 
was  supposed,  by  two  of  their  captains,  Sir  George 
Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  were  ship- 
wrecked on  one  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage 
to  Virginia,  in  1609,  and  lived  there  for  nine 
months,  though  they  had  been  really  visited  a 
hundred  years  before  by  Bermuda,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator. In  1616,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released 
from  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  received 
from  James  his  commission  to   undertake   the 
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voyage  to  Guiana,  in  South  America,  which  the 
gallant  adventurer  entered  upon  in  the  spring  of 
die  following  year,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  which 
has  already  been  related.*  Meanwhile,  although 
the  colony  in  Virginia  went  on  increasing,  and 
began,''  after  many  disappointments,  to  promise 
some  return  to  the  outlay  of  the  adventurers,  they 
had  enough  to  do  in  defending  their  possessions 
against  enemies  and  rival  claimants  on  all  sides  of 
them.  Besides  the  contests  in  which  they  were 
involved  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  they 
found  themselves  called  upon  to  take  measures  for 
driving  away  both  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who 
jiad  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  settled  in  Acadia 
(the  present  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  the  country  now 
forming  the  New  England  States ;  and  also  a  body 
of  Dutch  colonists  wm>  had  built  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam  (the  present  New  York)  and  the  port 
of  Orange  (now  Albany),  in  what  Uiey  called  the 
country  of  New  Netherlands;  for  as  yet  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent,  from  the 
34th  to  the  45th  parallels  of  latitude,  was  considered 
as  belonging  either  to  southern  or  northern  Virginia, 
and  as,  therefore,  included  in  the  grants  to  the  two 
companies.  Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  were 
dislodged  in  1618  by  the  English  governor.  Sir 
Samuel  Argal ;  but  the  latter  soon  returned,  and 
eventually  made  good  their  position.  Many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  establish  English  settle- 
ments in  the  northern  parts  of  this  territory ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1620  that  the  first  planta- 
tion was  made  which  actually  took  root  and 
became  permanent,  at  a  place  called  Plymouth, 
the  country  around  which  soon  after  received  the 
name  of  New  England  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  Charles  I.).  About  the  same  time, 
also,  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
land by  an  English  ship  returning  from  Guinea 
in  1605,  was  obtamed  from  James  by  his  lord- 
treasurer,  Lord  Leigh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity  ; 
and,  under  his  sanction,  a  settlement  was  made 
upon  it,  and  the  town  of  James  Town  founded,  in 
1624,  by  a  colony  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
William  Courteen,  an  opulent  and  spirited  mer- 
chant of  London.  Various  schemes  had  also  been 
entertained,  and  some  of  them  in  part  carried  into 
effect,  though  they  all  failed  in  the  end,  for  esta- 
blishing English  colonies  in  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica. But,  even  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  the 
parent  colony  of  Virginia  was  still  far  from  being 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  or  holdmg  out  a  complete 
assurance  of  stability  and  ultimate  success.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  James's  government  was  to  com- 
mission a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  that  colony ;  the 
courses  taken  for  settling  which,  his  majesty  de- 
clares, had  not  had  the  good  effect  intended — a  pre- 
vious commission 'having  reported  ttiat  most  of  the 
persons  sent  thither  had.  either,  died  by  aickneas 
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and  famine,  or  been  massacred  by  tbc  natives ;  and 
that  such  as  still  survived  were  in  lamentable  ne- 
cessity and  want :  notwithstanding  all  which,  how- 
ever, the  commissioners  conceived  the  country  to 
be  both  fruitful  and  healthful,  and  that,  if  industry 
were  used,  it  would  produce  many  good  staple 
commodities,  though,  by  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ors and  managers,  it  had  as  yet  produced  few  or 
none. 

There  was  one  commodity  now  beginning  to  be 
raised  in  Virginia,  their  cultivation  of  which  would 
hardly  contribute  to  recommend  the  settlers  to 
James's  favour.  A  portion  of  his  literary  fame 
rested  upon  his  singular  treatise  entitled  'A  Coun- 
terblast to  Tobacco,'  in  which  he  assails  the  use  of 
that  herb  with  every  form  of  pedantic  invective. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  grand  display  of  declama- 
tory pyrotechnics,  he  issued,  besides,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  a  succession  of  royal  proclamations  in 
denunciation  of  tobacco,  some  of  which  are  almost 
as  tempestuous  as  his  book.  In  1604,  while  as 
yet  all  the  tobacco  imported  came  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  he  took  it  upon  him,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  it 
from  twopence  to  six  shillings  and  tenpence  a 
pound,  with  the  professed  object  of  preventing  the 
enormous  inconveniences  proceeding,  as  he  de- 
clared, from  the  great  quantity  of  the  article  daily 
brought  into  the  realm.  "  Tobacco,"  says  the 
commission  directed  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  "  being  a  drug  of  late  years  found 
out,  and  brought  from  foreign  parts  in  small  quan- 
tities, was  taken  and  used  by  the  better  sort,  both 
then  and  now,  only  as  physic  to  preserve  health ; 
bat  it  is  now  at  this  day,  through  evil  custom  and 
the  toleration  thereof,  excessively  taken  by  a  num- 
ber of  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  of  mean  and 
base  condition,  who  do  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
that  idle  vanity,  to  the  evil  example  and  corrupting 
of  others,  and  also  do  consume  the  wages  which 
many  of  them  get  by  their  labour,  not  caring  at 
what  price  they  buy  that  drug;  by  which  the 
health  of  a  great  number  of  our  people  is  im- 
paired, and  their  bodies  weakened  and  made 
unfit  for  labour."  In  his  'Counterblast'  he 
affirms  that  some  gentlemen  bestowed  three,  some 
four  htindred  pounds  a-year  "  upon  this  precious 
stink ;"  an  estimate  in  which  the  royal  pen  must 
surely  be  understood  to  be  running  on  in  poetic 
numbers.  When  the  Virginian  colonists  began  to 
cultivate  tobacco,  James  complained  that  they 
made  so  much  as  to  overstock  the  market ;  and  in 
1619  he  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  that 
the  production  of  it  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  weight  for  each  individual  planter.  In 
this  regulation,  however,  his  majesty  appears  to 
have  had  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  royal 
revenue  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  his  people ;  for 
he  at  the  same  time  confines  the  right  of  importing 
the  commodity  to  such  persons  as  he  should 
license  for  that  purpose ;  in  other  words,  he  takes 
the  mcmopoly  of  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  avows 
it   to  be  his  object  to  raise  its  price.    In  a  pro- 


clamation of  the  next  year  enforcing  this  restriction 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  which  had  not 
been  strictly  attended  to,  he  again  inveighs  against 
the  use  of  tobacco,  as  "  tending  to  a  general  and 
new  corruption  of  men's  bodies  and  manners." 
Nevertheless  he  holds  it,  "  of  the  two,  more 
tolerable  that  the  same  should  be  imported,  nmongst 
many  other  vanities  and  superfluities  which  come 
from  beyond  seas,  than  to  be  permitted  to  be 
planted  here  within  this  realm,  thereby  to  abuse 
and  misemploy  the  soil  of  this  fruitful  kingdom." 
At  length,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
petition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  James  con- 
sented to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  tobacco 
except  such  as  should  be  of  the  growth  of  the 
English  plantations;  but  this  he  professed  to  do 
without  any  abatement  of  his  old  and  well-known 
aversion  to  the  useless  and  pernicious  weed,  and 
solely  because  he  had  been  often  and  earnestly  im- 
portuned to  that  effect  by  many  of  his  loving 
subjects,  planters  and  adventurers  in  Virginia  and 
the  Somers  Isles,  on  the  ground  that  those  colonies 
were  but  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  maturity  unless  he  should  be  pleased 
for  a  time  to  tolerate  their  planting  and  vending  of 
tobacco.  The  proclamation  also  strictly  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  any  tobacco  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland;  but  it  appears,  from  many  more  pro- 
clamations that  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next 
reign,  absolutely  forbidding  the  cultivation  of  the 
herb  in  any  of  the  home  dominions  of  the  crown, 
that  it  continued  to  be  raised  in  large  quantities 
for  a  long  time  after  this  in  England  itself,  as  well 
as  in  both  those  countries. 

The  march  both  of  colonization  and  of  com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  considerably  ac- 
celerated during  the  space  that  elapsed  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  king  and  parliament.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  Charles,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  colony  was  not  best  managed  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  "  consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  persons  of  various  dispositions,  amongst  whom 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  are  ruled  by  a 
majority  of  votes,"  ordained  by  a  proclamation 
that  the  government  of  Virginia  should  henceforth 
depend  immediately  on  himself,  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  and  resident  council 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  acting  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  privy  council  at  home.  In  making  this 
change,  Charles  treated  the  charter  of  the  Virginia 
Company  as  having  been  annulled  by  his  father ; 
and  James,  indeed,  in  his  proclamation  of  the 
preceding  year,  already  quoted,  declares  that, 
having  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council  resolved 
to  alter  the  charters  of  the  said  company  as  to 
points  of  government,  and  the  treasiurer  and  com- 
pany not  submitting  thereto,  "  the  said  charters 
are  now  avoided  by  a  quo  warranto."  Charles, 
however,  in  his  proclamation  does  not  rest  the 
right  of  the  crown  altogether  upon  this  revocation  ; 
he  broadly  advances  the  principle  that  these 
colonies  and,  by  implication,  all  others  founded 
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or  occupied  by  English  Bulijecte,  were  essentially  a 
portion  of  the  dominion  of  the  mother-country ; — 
"  considering,  also,"  are  his  words,  "  that  we  hold 
those  territories  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  as 
also  that  of  New  England,  lately  planted,  with  the 
limits  thereof,  to  be  a  part  of  our  royal  empire." 
It  is  said  that  by  this  time  the  Vii^inian  com- 
panies  had  expended  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
200,000/.,  from  which  they  had  as  yet  derived  but 
a  very  inadequate  return,  bo  that  many  of  the 
original  adventurers,  thoroughly  weary  of  the 
speculation,  had  sold  their  shares  for  what  they 
would  bring.  The  failure  of  their  expectations, 
however,  did  not  check  other  attempts  of  the  same 
kind.  Almost  all  the  West  India  islands  not  pre- 
viously settled  upon  were  taken  possession  of  and 
colonized  within  a  few  years  from  this  date.  In 
1627  an  English  and  a  French  company  divided 
the  island  of  St.  Christophers  between  them  ;  and 
the  next  year  the  English  added  to  the  territory  in 
their  occupation  the  neighbouring  small  isle  of 
Nevis,  and  also  sent  off  a  detachment  of  their 
body  to  fiarbuda,  as  they  likewise  did  others  in 
subsequent  years  to  Montserrat  and  Antigua. 
Meanwhile,  in  1629,  Charles  confirmed  a  former 
grant  to  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever,  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  as  they 
were  called,  including  both  those  that  have  just 
been  mentioned  and  also  Barbadoes,  with  r^ard 
to  which  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  former  grantee,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 
That  same  year  he  granted  in  perpetuity  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  and  his  heirs  all  the  Bahama 
.or  Lucaya  Isles,  together  with  what  was  then 
called  ,the  Province  of  Carolana  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  being  the  immense 
region  now  forming  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  the  soiithem 
part  of  Louisiana.  This  vast  territory  was  after- 
wards conveyed  by  Heath  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
who  had  planted  some  parts  of  it  before  the  civil 
wars  at  home  interrupted  his  operations.  The 
Bahama  Islands  are  also  believed  to  have  been 
begun  to  be  planted  about  this  time.  In  1632  a 
part  of  what  had  till  now  been  considered  as  the 
territory  of  Virginia  was  granted  by  Charles  to  be 
held  in  free  and  common  soccage  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, his  majesty  at  Ae  same  time  giving  it  the 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  queen.  Lord 
Baltimore  was  a  RJoman  Catholic ;  and  Maryland, 
which  began  to  be  colonized  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  charter,  afterwards  formed  the 
main  refuge  of  the  persons  of  that  religion  who 
were  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  from 
England,  greatly  to  the  perturbation  and  rage  of 
their  puritan  neighbours  in  Virginia,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  drive  the  idolaters  from  a  soil 
which,  besides  its  having  been  thus  desecrated, 
they  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  their  own 
colony.  And  in  1641,  after  the  failure  of  a  similar 
attempt  made  some  years  before,  an  English  colony 
was  settled,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Willoughby,  in 
Surinam,  on  the  southern  omtinent  of  America, — 


the  Guiana,  the  dream  of  whose  gold-mines  lured 
on  Raleigh  to  his  fatal  expedition. 

The  course  of  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  during  this  in- 
terval is  marked  by  few  incidents  requiring  to  be 
specially  recorded,  but  the  general  results  show  that 
the  progress  made  must  have  been  considerable. 
An  account  of  the  height  to  which  the  trade  of 
England  had  arrived  in  1638  is  given  by  Lewes 
Roberts  in  his  work  entitled  '  The  Merchant's 
Map  of  Commerce,'  published  at  London  in  that 
year ;  and  a  summary  of  what  is  most  material  in 
his  statements,  with  a  few  additional  notices  from 
other  sources,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.  Roberts,  a  native  of  the  principality,  is 
almost  as  eloquent  in  some  passages  as  his  coun- 
tryman Fluelliu ;  but  even  his  flourishes  have 
their  value  as  expressing  something  of  the  high 
tone  and  bearing  which  English  merchants  now 
assumed.  He  enters  upon  his  description  all  but 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  his  country  had  attained,  scarcely  allow- 
ing himself  to  hope  that  it  can  long  continue  of 
the  same  extent,  and  almost  afraid  to  advert  to 
anything  apparently  so  extravagant,  and  merely 
within  &e  limits  of  possibility,  as  the  notion  that 
it  should  ever  become  greater  than  it  was.  "  When 
I  survey,"  he  exclaims,  "  every  kingdom  and  great 
city  of  the  world,  and  every  petty  port  and  creek  of 
the  same,  and  find  in  each  of  these  some  English 
prying  after  the  trade  and  commerce  thereof, ...  I 
am  easily  brought  to  imagine  that  either  this  great 
traffic  of  England  is  at  its  full  perfection,  or  that  it 
aims  higher  than  can  hitherto  by  my  weak  sight 
be  either  seen  or  discerned.  I  must  confess  Eng- 
land breeds  in  its  own  womb  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  its  present  splendour,  and  noiu-isheth 
with  its  own  milk  the  commodities  that  give  both 
lustre  and  life  to  the  continuance  of  this  trade, 
which  I  pray  may  neither  ever  decay,  nor  yet  have 
the  least  diminution.  But  England  being  natu- 
rally seated  in  another  comer  of  the  world,  and 
herein  bending  under  the  weight  of  too  ponderous 
a  burden,  caimot  possibly  always  and  for  ever  find 
a  vent  for  all  those  commodities  that  are  seen  to  be 
daily  imported  and  brought  within  the  compass  of 
so  narrow  a  circuit ;  unless  there  can  be  by  the 
policy  and  government  of  the  state  a  mean  found 
out  to  make  this  island  either  the  common  em- 
porium and  staple  of  all  Europe,  or  at  leastwise  of 
all  these  our  neighbouring  northern  regions."* 
He  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  English  com- 
merce was  formerly  confined  to  the  export  of  the 
staple  merchandise  of  the  country,  "  such  as  are 
cloths,  lead,  tin,  some  new  late  draperies,  and  other 
English  real  and  royal  commodities,"  and  to  the 
import  from  foreign  parts  of  mere  supplies  for  our- 
selves ;  but  that  "  the  late  great  traffic  of  this 
island  hath  been  such  that  it  hath  not  only  proreJ 
a  bountiful  mother  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  a 
courteous  nurse  to  the  adjoining  neighbours;"  »> 
that  whatever  trade  they  had  lost  we  had  gained, 
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and  they  now  obtained  a  large  portion  of  what 
they  consumed  of  the  produce  of  distant  parts  of 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  England.*    Thus 
England,  he  proceeds,  had  fallen  into  the  trafSc 
with  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  which  was  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Venice,  and  now  furnished  that  very 
city  plenteously  with  the   rich   commodities   of 
these  eastern  countries.    London  also  supplied  the 
place  of  Venice  to  the  rest  of  Italy.    To  France 
England  still  brought  the  excellent  commodities 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aleppo,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  the  French  having 
almost  lost   their  own   trade  with  those   parts. 
Nay,  to  the  Turks  themselves  England  now  con- 
veyed the  precious  spices  of  India,  after  their  own 
merchants   had  ceased  to  carry   on    that   trade. 
"  Will  you,"  continues  our  author,  "  view  Mus- 
covia,  survey  Sweden,  look  upon  Denmark,  peruse 
the  East  Country  and  those  other  colder  regions ; 
there  shall  you  find  the  English  to  have  been ; 
the  inhabitants,  fi-om  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
wear  English  woollen  livery,  feed  in  English  pewter, 
sauce  with  English  Indian  spices,  and  send  to  their 
enemies  sad  English  leaden  messengers  of  death. 
Will  you  behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes  and 
hearts  envy  England's  traffic,  yet  they  must  per- 
force confess,  that,  for  all  their  great  boasts,  they 
are  indebted  to  London  for  most  of  their  Syria 
commodities,  besides  what  of  other  wares  else 
thev  have  of  English  growth.    Will  you  see  France, 
and  travel  it  from  Marselia  to  Calais,  though  they 
stand  least  in  need  of  us,  yet  they  cannot  last  long 
without  our  commodities.     And  for  Spain,  if  you 
pry  therein  from  the  prince's  palace  to  Uie  poor 
man's  cottage,  he  will  voto  a  Dios  (vow  to  God) 
there  is  no  clothing  comparable  to  the  English  bay, 
nor  pheasant  excelling  a  teoionable  English  red 
herring  I"      So  ambitious  a  burst  of   rhetoric 
might  have  had  a  more  imposing  close;  but  the 
red  herring  serves  not  ill  to  introduce  the  more 
calm  and  prosaic  statement  of  particulars  to  which 
Mr.  Roberts  now  descends  from  these  extensive 
general  views. 

Jn  a  letter  written  to  King  James,  in  support  of 
the  complaints  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
against  the  patent  or  charter  granted,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  page,  to  Alderman  Cockayne,  the  great 
Bacon  aays,  "  I  confess  I  did  ever  think  that 
trading  in  companies  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lish nature,  which  wanteth  that  same  general  view 
of  a  republic  which  runneth  in  the  Dutch,  and 
tervea  them  instead  of  a  company."  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  common  notion  of  the  times; 
whatever  trade  was  carried  on  by  private  indivi- 
duals waa  as  yet  considered  to  be  of  very  secondary 
importance.  In  this  feeling  our  author  begins  his 
ennmeration  with  the  East  India  Company,  who, 
he  saya,  trading  to  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  ex- 
port to  these  countries  our  English  commodities, 
and  brii^  back  thence  "  pepper,  doves,  maces, 
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nutmegs,  cottons,  rice,  calicoes  of  sundry  sorts, 
bezoar  stones,  aloes,  borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mira- 
bolans,  myrrh,  opium,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  sanders, 
spikenard,  musk,  civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones 
of  all  sorts,  as  diamonds,  pearls,  carbuncles,  eme- 
ralds, jacynths,  sapphires,  spinals,  turques,  topazes, 
indigo,  and  silks,  raw  and  wrought  into  sundry 
fabrics,  benjamin,  camphire,  sandal-wood,  and  in- 
finite other  commodities."  "And  though  in  India 
and  these  parts,"  he  adds,  "  their  trade  equalizeth 
not  neither  the  Portugals  nor  the  Dutch,  yet  in 
candid,  fair,  and  merchant-like  dealing,  these 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  gentiles  hold  them  in 
esteem  far  before  them,  and  [they]  deservedly  have 
here  the  epithet  of  far  more  current  and  square 
dealers.  And  although  for  the  present  this  trade 
and  company  do  suffer  under  some  adverse  clouds, 
and  groan  under  some  unkind  losses  by  the  false- 
hood of  the  Netherlanders,  and  sad  accidents  at 
sea,  yet  their  adventures  and  acts  are  praiseworthy, 
and  their  fair  endeavours  for  England's  honour  in 
point  of  trade  meriteth  due  commendations  and 
just  applause."  The  affairs  of  the  company,  in 
truth,  had  been  all  this  reign  in  a  very  depressed 
state.  In  May,  1628,  their  stock  had  fallen  to 
eighty  per  cent.,  or  to  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
price  at  which  it  had  sold  eleven  years  before. 
At  length,  in  1631,  a  new  stock  of  420,000/.  was 
raised  with  great  difficulty.  But  while  they  were 
still  struggling  with  inadequate  means  and  with 
the  hostility  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  abroad, 
they  were  suddenly  involved  in  still  more  serious 
embarrassments  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  their 
charter  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who,  in  December, 
16.35,  granted  a  new  charter  to  Sir  William  Cour- 
ten  and  others  to  trade  for  five  years  to  Goa, 
Malabar,  China,  and  Japan.  Under  this  autho- 
rity Courten  and  his  associates  the  next  year  fitted 
out  and  dispatched  some  ships  on  an  adventure,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  became  embroiled  first 
with  the  Mogul,  and  then  with  the  Chinese ;  the 
former  of  whom  made  reprisals  upon  the  property 
of  the  original  company,  while  the  latter  declared 
the  Ei^sh,  with  whom  they  were  now  brought 
into  contact  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  and  as  such  to  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  its  ports.  By  these  and  other  proceedings, 
it  was  estimated  fliat  this  new  company,  whose 
charter  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  king  iu 
1637,  had  injured  the  old  company  to  the  amount 
of  fully  100,000/.  before  it  was  dissolved  in  1646, 
by  which  time  it  had  also,  according  to  their  own 
account,  occasioned  a  loss  to  Courten  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  above  150,000/. 

The  Turkey  Company  is  the  next  that  Roberta 
notices.  Of  this  body  he  says,  "  Not  yearly,  but 
monthly,  nay,  almost  weekly,  their  ships  are  ob- 
served to  go  to  and  fro,  exporting  hence  the  cloths 
of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Coventry, 
dyed  and  dressed,  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and  York, 
lead,  tin,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  abovesaid 
India  spices,  indigo,  and  calicoes ;  and  in  return 
thereof  import  from  Tuikey  the  raw  silks  of  Persia, 
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Damasco,  Tripoly,  &c.  ;  |;allsi  of  Mosolo  and 
Toccat ;  chainlets,  grograms,  and  mohairs  of  An- 
gora; cottons  and  cotton-yarn  of  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna,  and  sometimes  the  gems  of  India,  and 
drugs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  muscadins  of 
Candia,  the  corance  (currants)  and  oik  of  Zante, 
Cepbalonia,  and  Morea,  with  sundry  others." 
The  mention  of  cotton  by  Roberts  in  these  ac- 
counts of  the  exports  of  the  East  India  and 
Turkey  companies  appears  to  have  been  generally 
overlooked ;  the  earliest  notice  either  of  the  English 
cotton  manufacture  or  of  the  import  of  the  raw 
material  being  commonly  stated  to  be  that  found 
in  his  subsequent  work,  '  The  Treasure  of  Tra6c,' 
published  in  1641,  where  it  is  said,  "  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein 
remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement 
commended,  who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity,  and,  wearing  it,  return  the  same 
again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  doth  their  in- 
dustry rest  here;  for  they  buy  cotton-wool  in 
Loudon  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna, 
and  at  home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into 
fustians,  Termillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs, 
and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is 
vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign 
parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  pro- 
vide themselves  of  the  said  first  materials."  This 
account  implies  that  the  cotton  manufacture  had 
already  reached  a  point  of  considerable  advance- 
ment, so  that  it  must  have  been  established  for 
some  years  at  the  time  when  the  *  Treasure  of 
Trafic '  was  written.  Various  old  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  authorities,  it  may  be  observed, 
make  mention  of  Manchester  cottons  and  cotton- 
velvets  before  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  fabrics  so  denominated  were  all 
really  composed  of  sheep's  wool.  The  manufacture 
of  cottons,  properly  so  called,  in  England  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  to  the  period  with  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

The  Ancient  Company  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers is  the  third  in  Roberts's  list.  They  are 
described  as  furnishing  the  cities  of  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  and  others  in  the  Netherlands  with 
English  cloth  of  sundry  shires,  and  some  other 
commodities,  monthly,  and  as  bringing  back  thence 
to  England  tapestries,  diaper,  cambrics,  Hollands, 
lawns,  hop8,mather  (madder),  steel,  Rhenish  wines, 
and  many  other  manufactures,  as  blades,  stuffs, 
soap,  latten,  wire,  plates,  &c.  In  1634  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  exclusive 
privileges  we  have  seen  denounced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ten  years  before,  had  found  means  to 
induce  Charles  to  issue  a  proclamation  which 
restored  their  monopoly  by  strictly  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  "  any  white  cloths,  coloured  cloths, 
cloths  dressed  and  dyed  out  of  the  whites,  Spanish 
cloths,  baizes,  kerseys,  perpetuanos,  stockings,  or 
any  other  English  woollen  commodities  "  to  any 
part  either  of  Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  ex- 
ceitt  to^  the  marts  or  staple  towns  of  the  com- 


pany. It  was  allied  by  their  enemies  that  both 
now  and  on  former  occasions  the  company  were 
indebted  for  the  favour  shown  them  to  the  new- 
years*  gifts  with  which  they  bribed  the  courtiers 
or  officers  of  state.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance, 
that,  in  the  year  1623,  the  lord  treasurer  was  pre- 
sented by  them  with  two  hundred  broad  pieces  of 
gold,  besides  a  piece  of  plate ;  and  that  other  pre- 
sents were  also  then  made  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  the  Lord  President^  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  &c.* 

The  Eastland  and  Muscovy  (or  Russian)  Com- 
panies are  stated  to  "  export  principally  cloth,  as 
the  best  commodity,  as  also  tin,  lead,  with  some 
spices  of  India,  and  other  southern  commodities, 
and  to  bring  home  ashes,  clapboard,  copper, 
deals,  firs,  rich  furs,  masts,  pipe-staves,  rye,  tim- 
ber, wainscot,  wheat,  fustians,  iron,  latten,  linen, 
mathers,  quicksilver,  flax,  hemp,  steel,  caviare, 
cordage,  hides,  honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow,  pitch, 
was,  rosin,  and  sundry  others."  The  exports  of 
the  French  Company  were  cloths,  kerseys,  and 
bays,  of  English  manufacture,  with  galls,  silks, 
and  cottons  from  Turkey ;  their  imports,  buckrams, 
canvas,  cards,  glass,  grain,  linens,  salt,  claret,  and 
white  wines,  woad,  oils,  almonds,  pepper,  with, 
some  silk  stuffs  and  some  other  petty  manufac- 
tures. England  and  France,  however,  were  at  this 
time,  as  they  have  continued  to  be,  with  little  in- 
terruption, do^-n  almost  to  the  present  day,  jealous 
rivals,  when  they  were  not  open  enemies,  in  trade 
as  in  everything  else,  and  tne  commercial  inter- 
course between  them  was  extremely  insignificant 
Although  Roberts  here  speaks  of  the  French  Com- 
pany, it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  mer- 
chants trading  to  France  were  really  incorporated. 
The  merchants  trading  to  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  carried  to  that  country  bays,  sayt, 
serges,  perpetuanos,  lead,  tin,  herrings,  pilchards, 
salmon,  Newland  (Newfoundland)  fish,  odf-skins, 
with  many  other  commodities  ;  and  brought  back 
wines  of  Xeres,  Malaga,  Bastard,  Candado,  and 
Alicant,  rosins  (or  resins),  olives,  oils,  sugars, 
soaps,  anise-seeds,  licorice,  soda  barillia,  pate  (?), 
and  sundry  West  India  commodities.  This  ac- 
count embraces  also  the  trade  with  Portugal,  for 
the  present  united  under  the  same  sovereignty 
with  Spain;  although  in  1640,  two  years  after 
the  publication  of  Roberts's  book,  the  great  revo- 
lution which  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
Portuguese  throne  again  separated  the  two  coun- 
tries for  ever, — an  event  which,  by  depriving 
Spain  of.  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  compelled  her  to  depend  upon  the  English 
and  Dutch  for  her  supplies  of  the  produce  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  thereby  opened  a 
new  and  valuable  field  to  the  trade  of  both  these 
nations.  "The  merchants  of  England  trading  into 
Naples,  Sicilia,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  &c^ 
which  I  term  Italy,  are  not,"  says  our  author, 
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"  observed  to  have  any  joint  society  or  company :" 
but,  trading  separately,  they  export  to  Italy,  he 
tells  ijs, "  bays,  says,  serges,  perpetuanos,  kerseys, 
lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  many  other  native  commo- 
dities, besides'  pepper,  indigo,  cloves,  and  other 
Indian  commodities  in  great  abundance ;  and  for 
returns  thence  have  cloths  of  gold  and  silver, 
satins,  velvets,  taffetas,  plushes,  tabins  (?),  da- 
masks, alum,  oils,  glass,  anise-seeds,  rice,  Venice 
gold  and  silver,  great  quantity  of  raw  silks  of  sun- 
dry sorts,  and  divers  other  commodities."  "  And 
here  likewise,"  he  adds,  repeating  nearly  the  same 
formula  with  which  he  has  wound  up  every  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  "  all  other  foreign  nations  g^ve 
willingly  place  to  the  English,  as  the  prime  and 
principal  merchants  that  either  abide  amongst 
them,  or  negotiate  with  them."  Of  some  other 
branches  of  our  commerce  he  gives  merely  a  naked 
enumeration ;  thinking  it  unnecessary  "  to  insist 
upon  the  reliqiies  of  that  famous  Barbary  trade," 
or  to  mention  "  the  petty  adventures  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  Guinea  and  Benny  (or  Benin)  ;"  "  neither," 
says  he  in  conclusion,  "  need  I  nominate  the  home- 
land commerce  of  this  kingdom  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  neither  go  about  to  particularise  the  large 
traCEc  of  this  island  to  their  late  plantations  of 
Newfoundland,  Somers  Islands,  Virginia,  Barba- 
does,  and  New  England,  and  to  other  places  which 
rightly  challenge  an  interest  in  the  present  trade 
and  tiafiBc  of  tins  kingdom." 
^  The  comparative  activity  and  prosperity  of  the 


national  industry  at  this  time  is  also  indicated  by 
various  improvements  that  were  now  introduced. 
Hackney-coaches  are  said  to  have  made  their  first 
appearance  in  London  in  the  year  1625.  They 
were  then  only  twenty  in  number  for  the  whole  of 
the  capital  and  contiguous  parts,  and  they  did  not 
ply  in  the  streets,  but  were  sent  for  by  those  who 
wanted  them  to  the  stables  of  certain  inns,  where 
they  stood.  Ten  years  later,  however,  we  find  the 
king  publishing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  the  great  numbers  of  hackney-coaches 
of  late  time  seen  and  kept  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  their  suburbs,  and  the  general  and  promiscuous 
use  of  coaches  there,  were  not  only  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  his  majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the 
queen,  the  nobility,  and  others  of  place  and  degree, 
in  their  passage  through  the  streets ;  but  the  streets 
themselves  were  so  pestered,  and  the  pavements  so 
broken  up,  that  the  common  passages  were  hin- 
dered and  made  dangerous,  and  besides  the  prices  of 
hay  and  provender  made  exceeding  dear.  "  Where- 
fore," concludes  the  proclamation,  "we  expressly 
command  and  forbid  that  no  hackney  or  hired 
coaches  be  used  or  suffered  in  London,  West- 
minster, or  the  suburbs  thereof,  except  they  bJe  to 
travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the  same.  And 
also  that  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the  said 
streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach  shall  con- 
stantly keep  up  four  able  horses  for  our  service 
when  required."  Such  an  edict  as  this,  so  insolent 
in  its  tone,  so  arbitrary  and  absurd  in  its  exactiens, 
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enables  us  to  measure  the  distance  between  the 
sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century, — between 
English  freedom  as  it  existed  before  the  civil  wars 
and  as  it  now  exists.    Two  years  later  the  first 
mention  of  the  licensing  of  hackney-coaches  oc- 
urs,  in  a  commission  directed  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  the  master  of  the  horse,  in  which  his 
majesty  admits  that  he  finds  it  very  requisite  for 
his  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  for  foreign 
ambassadors,    strangers,   and    others,   that  there 
should  be  a  competent  number  of  such  vehicles 
allowed  for  their  use  j  and  empowers  the  marquess 
to  license  fifty  hackney-coachmen  for  London  and 
Westminster,  each  to  keep  no  more  than  twelve 
horses  a-piece,  and  so  many  in  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  as  in  his  wisdom  he  should 
think  to  be  necessary,  all  other  persons  being  pro- 
hibited to  keep  any  hackney-coach  to  let  or  hire, 
either  in  I^ondon  or  elsewhere.     In   1634,  also, 
sedan-chairs  had  been  brought  into  use  by  Sir 
Sanders  Duncomb,  to  whom  the  king  granted  the 
sole  privilege  of  letting  them  to  hire  for  fourteen 
years,  the  patent  declaring  that  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  and  their  suburbs  had  been 
of  late  so  much  encumbered  with  the  unnecessary 
multitude  of  coaches,  that  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  were  thereby  exposed  to  great  danger,  and 
the  necessary  use  of  carts  and  carriages  for  pro- 
visions was  much  hindered ;  whereas  Sir  Sanders 
had  represented  that  in  many  parts  beyond  sea 
people  were  much  carried  about  in  covered  chairs, 
whereby  few  coaches  were  used  amongst  them.    If 
the  inditer  of  this  description  of  the  terrors  df  the 
Loudon  streets  from  the  crowd  of  coaches  in  the 
year  1634  could  be  brought  back  out  of  his  grave, 
it  would  be  amusing  to  see  how  he  would  look 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent 
and  tumult  of  Regent  Street  or  Piccadilly  in  the 
present  day.     Another  of  the  patents  of  the  same 
year  deserves  notice, — that  granting  to  John  Day, 


citizen  and  sworn  broker  of  London,  the  sole 
privilege  of  vending  for  fourteen  years  a  certain 
weekly  bill  of  the  several  rates  or  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  the  principal  cities  of  Christendom, 
which  it  seems  he  had  printed  and  published  for 
the  three  preceding  years.  The  patent  recites  that 
this  practice  of  publishing  a  price-current  for  the 
use  of  the  commercial  world  had  "  never  yet  been 
brought  here  to  that  perfection  answerable  to  other 
parts  beyond  sea ;"  "by  which  neglect,"  adds  hia 
majesty,  "  within  our  city  of  London  (being  one 
of  the  mother  cities  for  trade  in  all  Christendom) 
our  said  city  is  much  disgraced,  and  our  mer- 
chants hindered  in  their  commerce  and  corre- 
spondence." The  next  year  produced  a  more 
important  novelty, — the  first  establishment  of  a 
regular,  though  limited  system  of  internal  posts. 
James  I.  had  originally  establislied  a  post-ofiSce 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign 
parts ;  and  the  control  and  profits  of  this  foreign 
post-office,  which  is  described  as  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  English  merchants,  had  been  con- 
firmed and  continued  to  William  Frizell  and 
Thomas  Witherings,  by  Charles,  in  1632.  But  the 
origin  of  the  home  post-office  dates  only  from  1635. 
Up  to  this  time,  his  majesty  observes  in  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  subject,  there  had  been  no  certain 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  wherefore  he  now  commands  his  post- 
master of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a 
running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come 
back  again  in  six  days ;  and  to  take  with  them  all 
such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any  post-town 
in  or  near  that  road.  Bye-posts  are,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  to  be  connected  with  several  places 
on  the  main  line  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  the 
letters  from  and  to  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other 
towns.  A  similar  post  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
and  another  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  are  at  the 
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same  time  ordered  to  be  established ;  and  it  is 
promised  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  like  con- 
veyances shoald  be  settled  for  the  Oxford  and 
Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading  through 
Colchester  and  Norwich.   The  rates  of  postage  are 
fixed  at  two-pence  the  single  letter  for  any  distance 
iinder  eighty  miles ;  four-pence  up  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles ;  six-pence  fur  any  longer  distance ; 
eight-pence  to  any  place  in  Scotland.    It  is  ordered 
that  no  other  messengers  nor  foot-posts  shall  carry 
any  letters,  but  those  alone  which  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  king's  postmaster-general,  unless  to 
places  to  which  the  king's  posts  do  not  go,  with 
the  exception  of  common  known  carriers,  or  mes- 
sengers particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons 
carrying  a  letter  for  a  friend.    The  mode  of  con- 
veyance contemplated  in  this  scheme  was  by  persons 
riding  on  horseback,  which  indeed  continued  to  be 
the  general  system  of  our  post-office  down  to 
within  the  last  fifty  years  :  the  proclamation  directs 
that  two-pence-halfpenny  per  mile  shall  be  paid  on 
the  roads  to  the  several  post-masters  for  every  single 
horse  carrying  the  letters.     We  may  observe  that 
if  this  post 'established  by  Charles  I.  actually  made 
out  the  distance  J)etween  London  and  Edinburgh 
in  three  days,  it  was  a  quicker  conveyance  than  the 
public  were  possessed  of  a  centuj7  later.    "  The 
conveyance  of  post-letters,"  says  Giles  Jacob,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Law  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1132.  "extends  to  every  considerable 
market-town,  and  is  so  expeditious  that  every 
twenty-four  hours  the  post  goes  six  score  miles." 
But  at  the  rate  appointed  in  Charles's  proclamation 
the  poet  between  Edinburgh  and  London  must 
have  gone  fully  seven  score  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ject was  not  fully  carried  into  effect.     Witherings, 
-who  was  now  inland  as  well  as  foreign  postmaster, 
was  superseded  in  1640  for  abuses  in  the  execu- 


tion of  both  his  offices  ;  and  they  were  sequestered 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlamachy,  to  be  exer- 
cised henceforth  under  the  care  and  oversight  of 
the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state.  From  that 
date,  therefore,  the  Post-Office  may  be  considered 
as  a  public  establishment. 

The  continued  growth  of  London  affords  another 
proof  of  the  advancing  condition  of  the  national 
commerce,  industry,  and  wealth.  Repeated  pro- 
clamations were  published  both  by  James  and 
Charles,  as  they  had  been  by  Elizabeth,  with 
the  view  of  checking  the  further  increase  of  the 
capital,  which  all  forcibly  attest  how  irresistibly  the 
evil,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be,  made  head  against 
their  most  strenuous  efforts.  One  proclamation  of 
Charles,  in  1630,  forbade  the  erecting  of  any  houses 
or  new  foundations  in  London,  Westminster,  or 
within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  gates  of  London  or 
of  the  palace  of  Westminster;  and  also  the  enter- 
taining of  additional  inmates  in  houses  already 
existing,  "  which,"  says  his  majesty,  "  would 
multiply  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  num- 
ber that  they  could  neither  he  governed  nor  fed." 
Another  measure,  repeatedly  adopted  by  both  these 
kings,  was  to  order  all  mere  visitors  to  the  capital  tu 
leave  it  and  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  eountry. 
In  1617  a  proclamation  by  King  James  strictly 
commanded  all  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
who  had  mansion-houses  in  the  country,  to  depart 
within  twenty  days,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
out  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  and  to 
return  to  their  several  habitations  in  the  country, 
there  to  continue  and  abide  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation,  "  to  perform  the  duties  and 
charge  of  their  several  places  and  service;  and 
likewise,  by  house-keeping,  to  be  a  comfort  unto 
their  neighbours,  in  order  to  renew  and  revive  the 
laudable  custom  of  hospitality  in  their  respective 
counties."     None  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
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except  those  having  urgent  buslnegg,  to  be  signified 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  privy  council.  Again,  in 
1622,  in  one  proclamation  he  commanded  all 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having  seats  in  the 
country,  forthwith  to  go  home  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  and  to  keep  hospitality  in  their 
several  counties, — "  which,"  said  he,  "  is  now  the 
more  needful,  as  this  is  a  time  of  scarcity  and 
dearth  ;"  and.  in  a  second,  he  enjoined  the  persons 
thus  relegated  to  the  country  to  remain  there  till 
his  further  pleasure  should  be  known,  adding,  that 
the  order  should  be  held  to  include  widows  of  dis- 
tinction, and  that  all  such  lords  and  gentlemen  as 
had  law-business  to  bring  them  up  to  London 
should  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
country. 

Of  many  proclamations  of  the  same  kind 
issued  by  Charles  we  shall  notice  only  one,  of 
the  year  1632,  in  which  his  majesty  argues  that, 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  residing  in  London 
with  their  families,  a  great  part  of  their  money 
and  substance  was  drawn  away  from  the  several 
counties  whence  it  arose,  "  and  spent  in  the  city 
on  excess  of  apparel,  provided  fi'om  foreign  parts, 
to  the  enriching  of  other  nations,  and  the  un- 
necessary consumption  of  a  great  part  of  the 
treasure  of  this  realm,  and  in  other  vain  delights 
and  expenses,  even  to  the  wasting  of  their  estates." 
The  practice,  it  is  added,  also  drew  great  numbers 
of  loose  and  idle  people  to  London  and  West- 
minster, which  thereby  were  not  so  easily  governed 
as  formerly  ;  besides  that  the  poor-rates  were 
increased,  and  the  price  of  provisions  enhanced. 
Much  of  all  this  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  suf- 
ficiently absurd;  but  in  regard  to  the  point  last 
twiched  upon  here,  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  that, 
from  the  difficulties  of  conveyance  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another,  any  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  people  upon  one  spot  was'in  those 
days  reasonably  regarded  with  more  alarm,  for  the 
pressure  it  might  occasion  upon  the  local  provision- 
market,  than  it  would  be  now,  when  the  whole 
kingdom  is  in  a  manner  but  one  market.  Still, 
no  doubt,  the  right  way  to  treat  die  inconvenience 
was,  as  with  all  such  mere  economic  tendencies,  to 
leave  it  to  correct  itself. 

Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  published  in  1657, 
observes  that  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  by  the  accession  of  James  in 
1603,  conduced  not  a  little  to  unite  also  the  two 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  which  were 
once  above  a  mile  asunder ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  the 
Scots,  greatly  multiplying  here,  nestled  themselves 
about  die  court ;  so  that  the  Strand,  from  the  mud 
walls  and  thatched  cottages,  acquired  that  perfec- 
tion of  buildings  it  now  possesses."  Some  years 
after  James's  accession,  however,  we  find  St.  Giles's 
in-the-Fieldi  still  spoken  of,  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  paving  it,  as  a  town  separate  from  the 
capital :  it  and  the  lane  called  Drury  Lane,  leading 
from  it  to  the  Strand,  are  described  in  the  act  as 
"  of  late  years,  by  occasion  of  the  continual  road 
there,  and  often  carriages,  become  deep,  ibulj^aiid 


dangerous  to  all  that  pass  those  ways."*  But- 
before  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  St  Giles's, 
too,  had  been  completely  united  to  the  body  oif 
the  great  congeries  upon  the  outskirts  of  which  it 
formerly  hung  apart,  and  a  large  portion  of  what 
was  now  known  as  the  capital,  including  Clare 
Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedfordbury,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ranges  of  streets,  stood  upon  the  soil  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  "The  very 
names  of  the  older  streets  about  Covent  Garden," 
observes  a  writer  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  passage  which  furnishes  a  curious 
and  comprehensive  retrospect  of  these  and  also  of 
some  subsequent. changes,  "are  takeii  from  the 
royal  family  at  this  time  (some,  indeed,  in  'the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  as  Catherine  Street, 
Buke  Street,  York  Street,  &c\  such  as  James 
Street,  ICing  Street,  Charles  Street,  Henrietta 
Street,  i&c,  all  laid  out  by  the  great  architect, 
Inigo  Jones,  as  was  also  the  fine  piazza  there; 
although  that  part  where  stood  the  house  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  of  a  much  later 
date,  namely,  in  the  reigns  of  King  WilUam  and 
Queen  Anne.  Bloomsbury  and  the  streets  at  the 
Seven  Dials  were  built  up  somewhat  later,  as  also 
Leicester  Fields,  namely,  since  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  TI.,  as  were  also  almost  all  St. 
James's  and  St.  Anne's  parishes,  and  a  great  part 
of  St.  Martin's  and  St  Giles's.  I  have  met  with 
several  old  persons  in  my  younger  days  who  re- 
membered that  there  was  but  one  single  house  (a 
cake-house)  between  the  Mews  Gate  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  St.  James's  Palace  Gate,  where  now 
stand  the  stately  piles  of  St  James's  Square,  Pall 
Mall,  and  other  fine  streets.  They  also  remem- 
bered the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  have 
been  a  quickset  hedge.  Yet  High  Holbom  and 
Drury  Lane  were  filled  with  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  houses  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Those  fine  streets  on  the  south  side  m 
the  Strand,  running  down  to  the  River  Thames, 
have  all  been  built  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  upon  the  sites  of  noblemen's 
houses  and  gardens  who  removed  farther  west- 
ward, as  their  names  denote.  Even  some  parts 
within  the  bars  of  the  city  of  London  remained 
unbuilt  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
past,  particularly  all  the  ground  between  Shoe 
Lane  and  Pewter's  (now  Fetter).  Lane, '  so  called,* 
says  Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  '  of  Fewters  (an 
old  appellation  of  idle  people)  loitering  there,  as  in 
a  way  leading  to  gardens ;'  which  in  King  Charles 
I.'s  reign,  and  even  some  of  them  since,  have  been 
built  up  into  streets,j  lanes,  &c.  Several  other 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  Well  known,  have  been  ren- 
dered more  populous  by  the  removal  of  the  no- 
bility, &c.,  to  Westminster  liberties;  on  the  sites 
of  whose  former  spacious  houses  and  gardens  whole 
streets,  lanes,  and  courts  have  been  added  to  the 
city  since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth."t  In 
1609,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  what  is  called 
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the  New  Rirer,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
metropolis  is  still  supplied  with  water,  was,  aAer 
three  years'  labour,  brought  into  the  reservoir  at 
Clerkenwell,  by  the  enterprisiag  and  public- 
spirited  projector,  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,  who  was  thereupon 
knighted  by  King  James.  One  of  the  patents 
granted  by  King  Charles  in  1630  was  for  the  con- 
veying of  certain  springs  of  water  into  London  and 
Westminster  from  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Hodsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  after  the  plan  of  a  pro- 
jector named  Michael  Parker.  This  scheme, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect,  and 
it  only  deserves  notice  from  the  circumstance  that, 
to  defray  their  expenses, — a  considerable  item  of 
which  was  to  be  a  payment  of  4000/.  a-year  into  the 
king's  exchequer — the  royal  grant  gave  the  under- 
takers "  a  special  licence  to  erect  and  publish  a 
lottery  or  lotteries,"  "  according,"  it  is  added,  "to 
the  Qourse  of  other  lotteries  heretofore  used  or  prac- 
tised." Lotteries  had  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  this  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
government  for  raising  money  for  particular  pur- 
poses; the  earliest  on  record,  it  is  said,  having 
occurred  in  the  year  1569,  when  20,000/.  was 
raised  for  the  repair  of  certain  harbours  by  the 
sale  of  40,000  tickets  at  ten  shillings  each,  the 
prizes  being  articles  of  plate.  Another  lottery  was 
drawn  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  defray  the  expenses 
attending  certain  of  the  early  settlements  in 
America. 

The  commerdal  history  of  the  remainder  of  the 
present  period  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  bade 
and  industry  of  the  country  in  all  their  branches 
suffered  of  necessity  considerable  depression  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war;  but  after  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  tranquillity  and  a  settled  government, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  parliament  and  by 
Cromwell  to  bring  about  their  revival,  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  very  considerable  success. 

We  shall  first  enumerate  the  few  facts  requiring 
notice  in  the  history  of  the  several  great  chartered 
companies.  In  1643  a  number  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  East  India  Company  were  at  length  induced 
to  subscribe  a  new  stock,  but  only  to  the  in- 
adequate amount  of  105,000/.  Great  part  of  this 
money  was  soon  afler  lost  in  various  ways ;  and 
for  some  years  the  trade  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  carried  on  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  during  this  period  the  company 
acquired  two  of  its  most  important  possessions,  the 
town  of  Madraspatnam,  or  Madras,  long  the  seat  of 
their  supreme  government  in  India,  and  still  the 
capital  of  one  ofthe  presidencies,  which  was  ceded 
to  them  by  the  sovereign  of  the  country  in  1643; 
and  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  of  which  they  took 
possession  in  1651,  on  its  abandonment  by  the 
Dutch.  Meanwhile,  in  1649,  a  subscription  for  a 
new  stock  had  been  opened;  but,  although  en- 
couraged by  the  parliament,  it  proceeded  slowly, 
and  1^  the  foUowmg  year  had  only  produced  about 
193,000^.    IVith  a  small  part  of  this  they  soon 


after  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade,  a  charter  to 
carry  on  which  for  five  years  they  obtained  from 
the  parliament  in  1651.  In  1654,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Holland,  commissioners  from 
both  parties  were  appointed  to  settle  the  claims 
brought  by  the  English  and  Dutch  companies 
against  each  other  for  depredations  and  other 
injuries  committed  before  the  war;  when  the 
English  gave  in  an  acccount  of  2,'?95,990/.  19*., 
which  the  Dutch  met  by  one  of  2,9 1 9,86 1  /.  3*.  6d. ; 
but,  in  the  end,  the  commissioners  decided  that  a 
sum  of  85,000/.  should  be  paid  by  the  Dutch, 
besides  about  3,600/.  to  the  heirs  of  certain  of  the 
sufferers  of  Amboyna, — an  award  for  which  the 
English  Company  was  probably  as  much  indebted 
to  the  humbled  condition  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  the  moment  as  to  the  clear  justice  of  the  case. 
For  some  years  longer,  however,  the  company's 
trade  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Any  private 
adventtu-er  who  chose  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  India 
was  connived  at  by  the  government  in  violating 
their  privileges,  so  that  the  company,  as  a  body, 
carried  on  what  little  trade  they  did  merely  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  their  charter  from  being  ab- 
rogated on  the  pretext  that  they  made  no  use  of  it, 
and  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  in  the  scramble  for  the  Indian  trade  which 
now  ensued,*— at  once  inundating  India  with  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  England  with  the 
produce  of  India, — the  interlopers  in  general  made 
as  scanty  profits  as  the  company,  so  that  at  last  most 
of  them  joined  in  urging  upon  the  government  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  exclusive  system.  Their 
so  acting,  however,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  ab- 
solute failure  of  the  experiment  of  a  free-tradq 
that  bad  thus  been  tried,  inasmuch  as  their  pro- 
position was  avowedly  made  with  the  view  of 
becoming  themselves  members  of  the  company 
when  it  should  be  set  up  again  with  a  new  stock 
and  a  new  charter.  Still  it  is  probable  that  com- 
mercial enterprise  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
in  England  to  have  enabled  the  country  to  carry  on 
the  Indian  trade  successfully  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
individuals  against  the  powerful  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  monopolies.  At  last,  in 
October,  1657,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
company  for  seven  years,  after  they  had  actually, 
in  despair  of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment, put  up  bills  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
the  preceding  January,  offering  their  property  and 
tjieir  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  for  sale.  On 
this  a  new  stock  of  about  370,000/.  was  raised, 
which  immediately  placed  the  affairs,  of  the  com- 
pany in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  enabled  it  to 
carry  on  the  trade  with  a  spirit  and  success  which 
continued  without  interruption  or  abatement  till 
the  Restoration.  A  short  paragraph  from  the 
annalist  of  our  Indian  commerce,  whom  we  have 
chiefly  followed  in  this  summary,  will  explain  the 
state  of  its  establishments  abroad  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period.  "  In  the  infancy  of  the  company's 
commerce.  Bantam  was  the  chief  factory,  to  which 
all  the  others  were  subordinate;  and  so  they  con- 
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tinued  till  the  year  1638  or  1639,  when  Sural 
became  the  chief  establishment,  and  the  factories 
of  Bantam,  Fort  St.  George  (or  Madras),  Hooghly 
in  Bengal,  and  those  in  Persia,  were  made  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  In  the  year  1660  the  company  sent 
out  orders  to  give  up  the  inland  factories  of  Agra 
and  Amadavad,  as  also  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Bussorah  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Their 
port  of  Gombroon  being  of  doubtful  utility,  it  was 
referred  to  further  consideration  whether  it  should 
be  kept  up  or  abandoned.  It  was  determined  to 
retain  Carwar,  Caiavella,  Rajapore,  and  Scindy  as 
long  as  the  customs  in  Persia  should  continue  to 
be  paid ;  and  these  factories  were  made  subordinate 
to  Surat.  The  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  put  under  one 
agent  at  Fort  St.  George  (or  Madras),  who  was 
directed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
eettlement  in  Ceylon."* 

The  trade  in  woollens  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany,  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,  continued  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  during  all  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.     In  1641  the  company  removed 
their  comptoir,  or  foreign  residence,  from  Delft  to 
Dort,  and  here  they  remained,  notwithstanding 
repeated  invitations  Irom  the  magistrates  of  Bruges 
to  return  to  that  city,  in  which  they  had  originally 
fixed  themselves,  tiU  about  the  year  1651,  when 
they  began  to  remove  to  Hamburgh,  which  soon 
after  became  the  sole  staple  for  the  English  woollen 
trade.    An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  1643,  granted  a  new  and  more  ample  charter  to 
the  Levant  Company,  "  which,"  said  the  ordi- 
nance, "beside  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
divers  great  ships,  and  the  venting  of  kerseys, 
sayes,  perpetuanos,  and  several  other  commodities, 
hath  been  found  very  serviceable  to  this  state,  by 
advancing  navigation  and  transporting  into  foreign 
parts,  for  several  years  together,  above  20,000 
broad-cloths,  besides  other  commodities,  dyed  and 
dressed  in  their  full  manufacture."     Among  the 
productions  of  the  East  soon  after  this  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  I^evant  Company, 
was  coffee.     It  is  said  that  coffee  was  first  intro- 
\duced  into  England  in  1652  by  a  Turkey  mer- 
'.'  chant  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  had  brought 
home  with  him  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to  make 
it,  and  whom  he  set  up  in  a  coffee-house  in  St. 
Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Virginia  Coffee-house  now  stands.    The  valuable 
privileges  of  the  Russian  Company  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  czar  a  short  time  before  King 
Charles's  death,  on  the  pretence  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  taken  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  what  the  czar  considered  a  rebellion 
against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  but  it  appears  that 
whatever  resentment  may  have  been  entertained 
gaainst  them   on  that  account  was  at  least  very 
dexterously  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Dutch,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  bargaining  for  a  share  of 
flie  Archangel  trade  on  condition  of  paying  a  duty 
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of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  exports  and  imports.  For 
some  years  after  this  the  English  trade  to  Russia 
seems  to  have  been  almost  suspended  ;  nor  did  a 
sort  of  embassy,  sent  to  the  czar,  or  emperor  as  he 
styled  him,  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  succeed  in 
obtaining  more  than  some  very  petty  concessions. 
We  shall  have  to  notice  some  further  n^otiationi 
which  took  place  upon  this  subject  in  the  next 
period. 

Till  the  year  1641  the  only  produce  of  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes  consisted  of  very  bad  tobacco 
and  a  little  cotton  and  ginger ;  but  in  that  year 
some  of  the  planters  procured  a  few  sugar-canes 
from  Femambuc  in  Brazil,  which  throve  so  well, 
that,  after  a  season  or  two,  a  small  ingenio,  or  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  was  set  up  in  the 
island.     Yet  in  1647,  when   Ligou,  the  author 
of  the  •  History  of  Barbadoes,'  who  gives  this  ac- 
count, arrived  in  the  island,  although  there  were 
then  many  sugar-works  set  up,  the  people  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  true  manner  of  planting,  the 
time  of  cutting  the  canes,  and  other  particulars  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  plant.     All  these  defi- 
ciencies, however,  were  soon  got  over ;  the  business 
of  sugar-making  was  carried  on  every  year  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent ;  and  many  large  fortunes 
were  amassed  by  the  planters  in  a  WMiderfully 
short  time.    The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'Trade  Revived,'  published  in  1659,  speaks  of 
Barbadoes  as  "  having  given  to  many  men  of  low 
degree  exceeding  vast  fortunes,  equal  to  noblqpien." 
He  adds,  that "  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail  of  ships 
there  yearly  find  employment,  by  carrying  goods 
and  passengers  thither,  and  bringing  thence  other 
commodities ;  whereby  seamen  are  bred  and  cus- 
tom increased,  our  commodities  vended,  and  many 
thousands  emploved  therein,  and  in  refiuing  sugar 
therefrom,  which  we  formerly  had   from  other 
countries."   Till  this  extended  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  Barbadoes,  all  of  that  article  consumed  in  Eng- 
land had  been  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory of  Brazil.     Nor  were  the  English  in  Bar- 
badoes long  in  imitating  their  Portuguese  rival* 
on  the  southern  continent  of  America  in  another 
branch  of  trade  which  has  darkened  the  history 
of  the  rearing  of  the  sugar-cane  wherever  it  has 
spread  over  those  regions, — the   importation  of 
negroes  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.     The 
rapid  increase,  again,  of  the  populatioa  of  this  ana 
our  other  West  Indian  settlements  thus  produced 
soon  created  a  large  demand  for  necessaries  of  all 
kinds  firom  England.     While  the  trade,  however, 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  was 
still  only  growing  up  to  this  state,  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  1646,  although  ac- 
knowledging  in   the  preamble  that  the  sevend 
plantations  of  Virginia,  Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  and 
other  places  of  America,  had  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  kingdom  by  the  increase  of  navigation  and 
of  the  customs   arising  from  the  import  of  the 
commodities  of  their  growth,  and  thereupon  cod> 
tinuing  for  three  years  longer  the  exemption  from 
all  duties  except  the  new  duty  of  excise  which 
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home  produce  and  manufactures  carried  out  to 
these  plantations  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  imposed, 
fur  the  first  time,  the  important  restriction  that 
"none  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  said  planta- 
tions do  suffer  any  ship  or  vessel  to  lade  any 
goods  of  the   growth   of    the   plantations,    and 
carry  them  to  foreign  parts,  except  in  English 
bottoms,  under  forfeiture  of   the  hefore-named 
exemption  from  customs."     We  shall  presently 
find  this  principle  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  in 
a  subsequent  much  more  memorable  measure  of 
the  Rump  parliament.     Meanwhile,  during  the 
dissensions  that  raged  at  home,  and  after  the 
triumph  of  the  parliamentary  cause,  great  numbers 
of  the  royalists  had  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  the  other  West  India  settlements ;  so 
that  the  white  population  of  these  dependencies 
was  in  general  fiercely  opposed  to  the  new  govern- 
ment,  and  they  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  after  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  submission   and  quiet.     Barbadoes, 
indeed,  had  actually  received  Lord  Willoughby  as 
governor  under  a  commission  from  Charles  II., 
then  in  Holland,  and  had  proclaimed  Charles  as 
king.      It  was  in   these  circumstances  that  the 
English  parliament,  in  1651,  with  the  view  of 
punishing  at  once  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  Dutch,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  carrying-trade  between  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe,  passed  their  famous  ^Navigation  Act, 
declaring   that  no  merchandize  either  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  except  only  such  as  should  be 
imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or 
manufacture  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations  in 
any  but  English-built  ships,  belonging  either  to 
English  or  English-plantation  subjects,  navigated 
by  English  commanders,  and  having  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  sailors  Englishmen.    It  was  also 
farther  enacted  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  any  country  in  Europe 
should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which 
the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could 
only  be,  or  roost  usually  were,  exported.     Upon 
this  law,  which  was  re-enacted  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  which  down  to  our  own  day  has  been 
generally  regarded  and  upheld  as  the  palladium 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  maritime  Magna  Charta 
of  England,  we  shall  only  at  present  observe  that 
one  of  its  first  consequences  was  undoubtedly  the 
war  with  Holland  which  broke  out  the  year  after 
it  was  passed.     It  is  admitted  also.  We  may  add, 
by  a  writer  who  ranks  among  its  most  zealous 
eiittgittM,  that  it  "occasioned  at  first  loud  com- 
plaints, that  though  our  people  had  not  shipping 
enough  to  import  from  all  parts  whatever  they 
wanted,  they  were  nevertheless,  by  this  law,  de- 
barred receiving  due  supplies  of  merchandise  fi-om 
other  nations,  who  only  could,  and  till  then  did, 
import  them."*    The  Barbadians  were  at  length, 

*  Andenoa,  li.  416. 
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not  without  much  difficulty,  compelled  to  surrender 
their  island  to  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  in  March,  1652  ;  but,  even  after 
this,  they  continued,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bitory ac^  to  keep  up  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  which  was  connived  at  by  the 
government.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  Bar- 
badoes, however,  were  considerably  reduced  by 
Cromwell's  conquest,  in  1656,  of  Jamaica,  to 
which  many  of  the  planters  soon  after  removed, 
induced  principally  by  the  greater  cheapness  of 
land  in  that  island. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  on  money  had  conti- 
nued to  be  ten  per  cent.,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1571,*  till,  in  1624,  it  was  reduced  to  eight  per 
cent,  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  17, — which,  after 
authorizing  this  rate,  droUy  adds  the  proviso, 
"that  no  words  in  this  law  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice  of 
usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience !"  The 
rate  of  interest  continued  to  be  eight  per  cent,  till 
1651,  when  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  parha- 
ment  to  six  per  cent,  at  which  point  it  remained 
fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  present  period.  Some 
years  before  this  time  a  regular  trade  in  the  lend- 
mg  of  money  had  sprung  up,  of  which  Anderson 
gives  the  following  account  from  a  rare  and  curious 
pamphlet,  entitled  'The  Mystery  of  the  New- 
fashioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bankers  discovered,' 
printed  in  1676.  For  some  time  the  usual  place 
in  which  the  London  merchants  kept  their  cash 
had  been  the  Royal  Mint  in  the  Tower.  But  the 
despotic  act  of  Charles  I.  in  seizing,  a  few  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a  sum 
of  200,000/.  which  was  lodged  here,  under  the 
name  of  a  loan,  having  destroyed  the  security  of 
that  place  of  deposit,  it  then  became  customary, 
we  are  told,  though  the  statement  seems  a  strange 
one,  for  merchants  and  traders  to  intrust  their 
cash  to  the  keeping  of  their  clerks  and  apprentices, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the 
said  clerks  and  apprentices  fell  into  the  habit  of 
running  away  irom  their  masters  and  going  to  the 
army :  so  that,  at  last,  about  the  year  1645,  com- 
mercial men  first  began  to  place  their  cash  in  the 
hands  of  goldsmiths ;  until  which  time,  it  is  stated, 
the  business  of  the  goldsmiths  of  London  consisted ' 
merely  in  buying  and  selling  plate  and  foreign 
coins  of  gold  and  silver,  in  melting  and  culling 
these  articles,  in  coining  some  at  the  Mint,  and  in 
supplying  with  the  rest  the  refiners,  plate-makers, 
and  merchants,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  price.  "This  new  banking  business,"  the 
account  proceeds,  "  soon  grew  very  considerable. 
It  happened  in  those  times  of  civil  commotion,  that 
the  parliament,  out  of  the  plate,  and  from  the  old 
coin  brought  into  the  Mint,  coined  seven  millions 
into  half-crowns ;  and  there  being  no  mills  then 
in  use  at  the  Mint,  this  new  money  was  of  very 
unequal  weight,  sometimes  two-pence  and  three- 
pence difference  in  an  ounce ;  and  most  of  it  was, 
it  seems,  heavier  than  it  ought  to  have  been  in 

•  See  vol.il.  p.  783. 
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proportion  to  the  value  in  foreign  parts.  Of  this 
the  goldsmiths  made,  naturally,  the  advantages 
usual  in  such  cases,  by  picking  out  or  culling  the 
heaviest,  and  melting  them  down,  and  exporting 
them.  It  happened,  also,  that  our  gold  coins  were 
too  weighty,  and  of  these  also  they  took  the  like 
advantage.  Moreover,  such  merchants'  servants 
as  still  kept  their  masters'  running  cash,  had  fallen 
into  a  way  of  clandestinely  lending  the  same  to  the 
goldsmiths,  at  four-pence  per  cent,  per  diem  (about 
sis  per  cent. per  annum);  who,  by  these  and  such  like 
means,  were  enabled  to  lend  out  great  quantities 
of  cash  to  necessitous  merchants  and  others,  weekly 
or  monthly,  at  high  interest ;  and  also  began  to 
discount  the  merchants'  bills  at  the  like,  or  an 
higher  rate  of  interest.  Much  about  the  same 
time  they  began  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's 
estates  remitted  to  town,  and'  to  allow  them  and 
others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some  interest 
for  it,  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in 
their  hands,  or  even  a  lesser  time.  This  was  a 
great  allurement  for  people  to  put  this  money  into 
their  hands,  which  would  bear  interest  till  the  day 
they  wanted  it.  And  they  could  also  draw  it  out 
by  one  hundred  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  &c.,  at  a 
time,  as  they  wanted  it,  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real  or  per- 
sonal security.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
quickly  brought  a  great  quantity  of  cash  into  their 
■  hands ;  so  that  the  chief  or  greatest  of  them  were 
now  enabled  to  supply  Cromwell  with  money  in 
advance  on  the  revenues,  as  his  occasions  required, 
upon  great  advantages  to  themselves."  Here  we 
have  all  the  principal  operations  of  our  modem 
banks,  including  even  some  portion  of  the  accom- 
modation given  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
government  in  our  day,  described  as  already  in 
use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No 
banking  establishment,  properly  so  called,  how- 
ever, like  those  already  existing  at  Amsterdam  and 
in  several  of  the  Italian  States,  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land during  the  present  period,  although  various 
projects  of  the  kmd  were  submitted  both  to  the 
public  and  the  parliament. 

In  1652  the  postage  of  letters  in  England  was 
farmed  or  let  by  the  state  to  John  Manley,  Esq., 
for  10,000/.  a-year ;  and  four  years  aiUr  the  whole 
establishment  of  the  Post  Office  was  subjected  to 
a  revision  and  placed  upon  a  more  stable  founda- 
tion than  heretofore.  In  1652  the  number  of 
hackney-coaches  licensed  to  ply  in  the  streets  of 
London  was  raised  to  two  hundred,  and  in  1654 
to  three  hundred,  the  government  and  regulation 
of  them  being  placed  in  the  court  of  aldermen. 
The  old  dread  of  the  over-increase  of  the  capital, 
however,  still  continued  to  haunt  the  legislature  of 
the  commonwealth  as  much  as  it  had  formerly 
done  the  court.  An  edict  published  in  1656  de- 
clares that  "  the  great  and  excessive  number  of 
houses,  edifices,  outhouses,  and  cottages  erected 
and  new-built  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  is 
found  to  be  very  mischievous  and  inconvenient, 
and  a  great  annoyance  and  nuisance  to  the  com- 


monwealth." Whereupon  a  fine  of  one  year's 
rent  is  imposed  on  all  houses  erected  on  new  foun- 
dations within  ten  miles  of  the  walls  of  London 
since  1620,  not  having  four  acres  of  freehold  land 
attached  to  them ;  and  a  fine  of  100/.  on  all  such 
as  should  be  erected  in  future.  But  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act  were  excepted  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  several  city  hospitals ;  the  Earl  of 
Clare's  new  market  (now  Clare  Market),  which 
is  described  as  just  then  built ;  the  streets  about 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  in  coarse  of  being 
erected ;  Bangor  Court  in  Shoe  Lane,  then  about 
to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
house  and  garden;  and  some  other  recent  erections 
below  London  Bridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  These  were  no  doubt  all  the  chief  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  metropolis  within  the 
last  few  years. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period 
both  the  fineness  and  the  weight  of  the  silver  coin- 
age continued  the  same  as  they  had  been  fixed  in 
the  year  1601 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pound  of  Mint 
silver  contained  eighteen  ounces  of  alloy,  and  was 
coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.* 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  James  I.  di- 
rected two  coinages  of  gold,— one  of  pieces  of  ten 
shillings,  five  shillings,  and  two  and  sixpence  in 
value, — that  is,  of  angels,  half  angels,  and  quarter 
angels,  from  gold  of  23  carats  3j^  grains  fine ;  the 
other  of  pieces  of  twenty  shillings  and  the  same 
inferior  current  values,  that  is,  of  sovereigns,  half- 
sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns,  from  gold  of 
only  22  carats  fine.  This  throwing  into  circulation 
of  two  gold  coinages  of  different  standards  must, 
one  would  think,,  have  been  attended  with  some 
inconveniences.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a 
silver  coinage  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
sixpences,  two-pences,  pence,  and  half-pence. 
All  the  pieces  of  these  first  coinages  are  dis- 
tinguished from  i;hose  afterwards  issued  by  bearing 
the  words  Ang.  Sco.  (for  England  and  Scotland), 
instead  of  those  denoting  King  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  the  title  James  assumed  the  following 
year,  and  which  he  directed,  by  proclamation,  to 
be  thenceforth  used  upon  all  the  coins.  In  the 
next  coinage,  the  pound  of  gold,  which  had  hereto- 
fore passed  only  for  thirty-three  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings, was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  value  to  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  the 
proclamation  to  that  effect  setting  forth  that  the 
English  gold  coin  had  of  late  been  exported  in 
great  quantities  in  consequence  of  its  not  bearing  a 
due  proportion  to  the  silver,  as  in  other  nations. 
The  gold  coins  were  now  directed  to  be,  one  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  called  the  unity ; 
one  of  ten  shillings,  to  be  called  the  double  crown ; 
one  of  five  shillings,  to  be  called  the  Britain  crown ; 
one  of  four  shillings,  to  be  called  the  thistle  crown  ; 
and  one  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  called 
the  half-crown.  The  next  year  the  value  of  the 
pound  of  gold  was  raised  to  forty  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings ;  and  at  that  rate  a  gold  coinage  was  ordered 
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of  Toee^TiaU  at  thirty  shillings  each  ;  spur-rials  at 
fifteen  ahillings ;  and  angels  at  ten  shillings.  In 
161 1,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  value  of 
gold  in  nelation  to  silver  in  the  general  European 
matVet  of  the  precious  metals,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceuary  to  raise,  by  proclamation,  the  value  of  the 
unity  to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  that  of  all  the 


other  gold  pieces  then  current  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  next  year  the  pound  of  gold  coined  into 
rose-rials,  spur-rials,  and  angels  was  raised  to  the 
value  of  forty-four  pounds  in  tale;  and  that  coined 
into  unities,  &c.  to  forty  pounds,  eighteen  shillings, 
and  four- pence.  In  1619  a  new  gold  coinage  was 
issued,  consisting  of  pieces  of  twenty  shillings,  ten 
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shillings,  and  five  shillingB,  which,  in  consequence 
of  being  impressed  with  the  king's  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  laurel,  came  to  be  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  laurels.  Both  the  twenty-shilling 
laurel  and  the  unity  were  also  popularly  called 
broad-pieces.  In  this  reign  likewise  appeared  the 
first  English  copper  coinage,  ooasisting  of  far- 
things, which  were  issued  in  1613,  the  private 
tokens  of  1e«d  «nd  brass,  which  shop-keepers  and 
other  dmlen  had  long  been  in  the  nabit  of  fabri- 
cating And  using  in  tneir  payments,  being  at  the 
same  time  abolished.  It  was  calculated  that  there 
were  about  three  thousand  retailers  of  victuals  and 
small  wares  in  and  about  London  that  thus  used 
their  own  tokens;  and  the  practice  was  general 
in  all  the  considerable  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
pound  of  gold  of  23  carats  9^  grains  fine  was 
directed  to  be  accounted  of  the  value  of  forty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings ;  and  a  pound  of  22  carata 
fine  of  the  value  of  forty-one  pounds.  "  In  the 
former  reign,"  observes  Leake,  "  the  great  quan- 
tity of  silver  broueht  into  Europe  upon  the  opening 
of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  raised  the 
price  of  gold,  and  caused  it  to  be  exported,  so  that 
for  two  years  hardly  any  usual  payments  were 
made  in  gold;  bnt  the  gold,  by  reason  of  this 
advanced  price,  being  brought  back,  there  followed 
as  great  a  scarcity  of  silver."*  It  had  been  the 
'  practice,  too,  of  the  goldsmiths  for  some  years,  he 
adds,  to  cull  out  the  weightiest  and  best  silver 
money,  for  which  they  would  give  a  premium  of 
two  and  sometimes  three  shillings  on  the  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  melt  and  export  it.  Above  ten 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  silver  were  coined 
from  1630  to  1643;  "nevertheless,  in  1632," 
Rushworth  tells  us,  "  there  was  such  plenty  of 
gold  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  such  scarcity  of  silveT, 
that  the  drovers  and  farmers,  who  brought  their 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to  be  sold  in  Smithfield, 
would  ordinarily  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in 
silver  and  not  in  gold.  And,  besides,  in  this  time 
people  did  ordinarily  give  two-pence,  and  some- 
times more,  to  get  twenty  shillings  in  silver  for  the 
exchange  of  a  twenty-shilling  piece  of  gold,  full 
weight.  And  in  and  about  London  and  West- 
minster, as  well  as  in  other  paHat  most  people 
carried  gold  scales  in  their  pockets  to  we!^  gold 
on  all  occasions. "t  The  coins  struck  by  Charles 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  were  of  the  same 
denominations  as  those  issued  by  his  father. 
Among  his  schemes  for  raising  money  at  this  time 
were  various  projects  which  were  set  on  foot  for 
coining  silver  extracted  from  the  lead-mines  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Of  these,  however,  the 
only  one  that  turned  out  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree productive  was  that  for  coining  the  silver 
yielded  by  the  Welsh  mines,  for  which  purpose  a 
mint  was  established,  in  1637,  at  the  castle  of 
Aberystwith,  in  Cardiganshire.  .These  mines  nlti- 
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mately  yielded  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver  a- 
week;  and  the  mint  at  Aberystwith  proved  of 
considerable  service  to  the  king  during  his  war 
with  the  parliament.  Of  several  other  mines,  the 
ore  of  which  was  tried  by  workmen  brought  out  of 
Germany,  those  of  Slaithborne  in  Lancashire  are 
said  to  have  yielded  four  per  cent  of  silver ;  those 
of  Barnstable  in  Devonshire  and  Court-Martin  in 
Cornwall,  ten  per  cent ;  and  those  at  Miggleswicke 
and  Wardel,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  six  or  eight 
per  cent  In  this  reign,  also,  was  introduced,  by 
Nicholas  Briot,  a  native  of  France,  the  process  of 
fabricating  coins  by  machinery,  instead  of  by  the 
hammer,  the  only  method  hitherto  employed. 
Briot,  driven  from  France,  where  he  had  been  gra- 
ver general  of  the  coin,  by  the  intrigues  of  persons 
whose  interests  were  opposed  to  his  ingenious  im- 
provements, appears  to  have  come  over  to  England 
about  the  year  1628,  and  in  1633  was  constituted 
chief  engraver  of  coins  for  the  mint  in  the  Tower 
of  Ijondon.  He  remained  in  this  country  till  he 
was  recalled  to  France  by  the  Chancellor  Seguier 
about  the  year  1640.  While  he  presided  over  the 
cutting  of  the  dies  for  the  English  coinage,  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  then  known. 
Among  other  pieces  of  his  striking  is  one  in  gold, 
of  the  weight  of  8  pennyweights,  18J  grains, 
"  with  the  king's  head,"  says  Leake,  "  admirably 
well  done,  bare-headed,  and  the  lovelock,  as  it  was 
called,  hanging  before,  which,  it  seems,  was  so 
disagreeable  to  the  Roundheads  (so  called  from  the 
contrary  extreme)  that  Prynne  wrote  a  book  against 
it,  called  The  Unloveliness  of  Lovelocks."  This, 
being  dated  in  1630,  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  of  Briot's  productions.  After  the  war  had 
begun  and  the  parliament  had  seized  the  Tower, 
Charles  set  up  mints  at  Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  York, 
and  other  places,  most  of  the  money  coined  at 
which  has  the  mint  mark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
feathers,  as  having  been  struck  by  the  workmen 
and  instruments  belonging  to  the  establishment  at 
Aberystwith.  The  greater  part  of  it  appears  also 
to  have  been  made,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
the  hammer,  the  use  of  the  mill  having  been  proba- 
bly laid  aside  on  Briot's  departure.  "  The  unhappy 
situation  of  the  king's  aflFairs,"  says  Leake,"  may  be 
traced  by  his  money,  which  grew  worse  and  worse 
in  the  stamp,  till  at  last  they  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  «  coin,  seeming  rather  the  work  of  a  smith 
(as  perhaps  they  were)  than  a  graver,  and  manifest 
they  were  coined  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  con- 
fusion." Besides  money  of  the  common  species, 
various  other  coins  or  tokens,  which  have  received 
the  name  of  obsidional  or  siege  pieces,  were  issued 
on  different  occasions  by  the  royalists  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  Among  these  were  the  pieces  stamped 
at  Newark  in  1643  and  1646,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge ;  those  stamped  at  the  siege  of 
Carlisle  in  1645,  which  are  octangular ;  the  Punte- 
fract  pieces,  some  of  which  are  round,  some  octan- 
gular, some  lozenge- shaped;  and  another  sort  of 
money,  consisting  merely  of  bits  of  silver-plate 
about  an  inch  and  a  huf  lung,  with  a  rude  re- 
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presentation  of  a  castle,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Scarborough,  stamped  upon  it. 
*In  the  beginning  of  their  quarrel  with  the  king 
the  parliament  coined  both  gold  and  silver  money 
bearing  the  usual  impressions,  and  only  distin- 
guished from  that  issued  by  the  king  by  its  having 
the  letter  P.  (for  parliament)  stamped  upon  it  as  a 
mint  mark.  They  afterwards  coined  gold  pieces  of 
twenty  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and  five  shillings, 
and  silver  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six- 
pences, having  on  the  obverse  an  antique  shield 
with  St.  George's  cross,  encircled  with  a  palm  and 
a  laurel  branch,  and  circumscribed  The  Common- 
wealth OF  England  ;  on  the  reverse,  two  antique 
shields  conjoined,  the  first  with  St.  George's  cross 
as  before,  the  other  with  a  harp,  and  circum- 
scribed God  with  us.  Their  silver  twopences, 
pennies,  and  half-pennies,  have  only  the  arni6 
without  any  legend  or  inscription.  Such  coins, 
with  a  sun  for  the  mint-mark,  are  found  of  the 
dates  1649,  1650,  1651.1652,  and  1653;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  they  were  occasionally  struck 
even  down  to  the  Restoration  :  Leake  says  he  had 
seen  both  a  twenty  and  a  ten  shilling  piece  of 
1660.  This  was  all  hammered  money ;  but  there 
are  likewise  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
of  1651,  bearing  the  same  stamp,  and  grained 
upon  the  outer  edge ;  which  is  the  earliest  English 
completely  milled  silver  coinage,  the  milled  money 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  being  only  marked 
upon  the  flat  edge.  One  milled  haLf-crown  of  the 
same  date  has  inscribed  upon  the  rim  the  words, 
In  the  third  tear  op  Freedom  bt  Gtod's 
Blessing  Restored  ;  another  has  Truth  and 
Peace.  1651.  Petrus  Blondaeus  Inventor 
Fecit.     These,  appear  to  be  rival  productions; 


the  former  by  the  regular  money  ers  of  the  Tower; 
the  latter  by  a  French  artist,  Peter  Blondeau,  who 
came  over  and  offered  his  services  to  the  committee 
of  the  council  of  state  for  the  Mint  in  1649,  but 
never  was  emploved  farther  than  to  give  this  spe- 
cimen of  his  skill,  although  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  country  about  three  years,  and  was 
probably  not  well  used  by  the  government.  Some 
copper  farthings,  of  various  impressions,  were 
likewise  coined  by  the  parliament. 

The  earliest  money  bearing  the  effigies  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  has  the  date  of  1656,  though  it  was  not 
till  the  following  year  that  he  formally  took  upon 
him  the  royal  authority  in  conformity  with  the 
"  Petition  and  Advice."*  His  coins  are  twenty  shil- 
ling and  fifty  shilling  pieces  of  gold ;  and  crowns, 
half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  of  silver. 
"  They  are,"  says  Leake,  "  an  excellent  die,  done 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Symonds  (or  Simon),  ex- 
ceeding anything  of  that  kind  that  had  been  done 
since  the  Romans ;  and  in  like  manner  he  appChrs 
thereon,  his  bust  Csesar-like,  laureate,  looking  to 
the  right,  with  whiskers,  and  a  small  tuft  upon  the 
under  lip."  The  circumscription  around  the 
head  of  the  Protector  is  Oli  var.  D.  G.  R.  P.  Ang. 
Sco.  HiB.  &c.  Pro.  On  the  reverse,  under  a 
royal  crown,  is  a  shield,  bearing  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters  St.  George's  cross,  in  the  second 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  in  the  third  a  harp ;  with 
the  Protector's  paternal  arms,  namely,  a  lion  ram 
pant,  on  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre ;  and  the  cir- 
cumscription Pax  Quaeritur  Bello,  with  the 
date  1656,  or  1658.  There  is  also  a  copper 
farthing  of  Cromwell's,  with  a  somewhat  ^different 
device  on  the  reverse. 

*  See  uite,  p.  iH. 
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To  this  period  likewise  belong  a  few  of  the 
Pontefract  coins,  or  tokens,  which  were  issued 
after  the  king's  death,  in  the  name  of  Charles  II. 

For  Scotland,  James  I.  coined  sovereigns  of 
gold,  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
of  silver,  and  also  farthings  of  copper.  All  these 
Scottish  coins,  however,  bore  names  Indicating  a 
value  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding English  coin:  thus  the  Scottish  half- 
crown  was  called  a  thirty-shilling  piece,  the  far- 
thing a  threepenny  piece,  &c.  He  also  coined 
both  silver  and  copper  money  for  Ireland,  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  alwut  three-quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  called  in  the  mixed  or  base  money  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  by 
Elizabeth.  Among  the  Scotch  coins  of  Charles  I. 
is  a  sovereign  or  unity  of  gold,  which  is  very 
neatly  finished,  and  is  supposed  tu  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Nicholas  Briot,  the  mint-mark  being  a 
small  S.  Charles's  other  Scottish  money  consists 
of  double  crowns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns  of 
gold ;  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  nobles  or 
half-marks,  forty-penny  pieces  or  quarter  marks, 
two-shilling  pieces,  and  twenty-penny  pieces  of 
silver;  and  farthings,  and  bothwells,  or  bodies, 
of  the  value  of  the  sixth  part  of  a  penny  English, 
of  copper.  His  only  Irish  coins  are  some  of 
silver,  issued  after  1641,  by  appointment  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  hence 
known  as  Ormond  money.  There  are  also  some 
Irish  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper,  of  this 
time,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  king  kneeling  and 
pla]ring  on  a  harp,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  papists  during  their  insurrec- 
tion in  1642.  The  coins  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  the  same 
with  those  of  England. 

From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  writers  of  the  period  under  notice,  "  in- 
genuities began  to  flourish  in  England,"  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  few  improvements  of 
much  moment  took  place  in  the  common  arts  of 
life.  In  agriculture,  gardening,  and  manufactures 
England  was  surpassed  by  several  other  countries, 
particularly  by  Holland  and  Uie  Netherlands. 
These  were  the  most  industrious  countries  in 
Europe,  and  their  population  had  been  longer 
trained  in  those  habits  of  order  which  are  essential 
to  commercial  and  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 
Our  writers  complain,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
working  population  of  England  as  "  idle,  stubborn, 
and  surly,"  and  it  would  appear  that  they  disliked 
habits  of  continuous  labour.  Hence  they  were 
leas  akiUiil  and  ingenious  than  the  artisans  of  other 
countries ;  and  our  manufactures  were  neither  so 
well  finished  nor  in  many  instances  so  cheap  as 
theirs,  although,  at  this  period,  provisions  were  as 
low  or  perhaps  lower  in  price  here  than  on  the  con- 
tinent A  paper  published  in  1651,  on  the  '  State 
and  condition  of  Things  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  Nations,*,  says : — ^"  The  price  of  labour  de- 
pending much  upon  the  price  of  victuals,  house- 
rent,  utd  other  things  necessary,  it  is    certain 
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(especially  to  any  that  know  both  countries)  that 
all  this  is  much  cheaper  with  us  than  with 
our  neighbours,  and  is  like  so  to  be."  Great 
encouragement  was  given  to  aliens  who  brought 
"  new  and  profitable  trades  into  use,"  or  who 
instructed  Englishmen  therein.  In  the  act  for 
doing  away  with  monopolies,  passed  in  1624, 
the  right  of  granting  patents  for  fourteen  years 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  reserved  to  the  crown 
for  those  who  discovered  "  new  invented  arts 
or  manufactures  never  practised  before;"  but  most 
of  the  monopolies  that  were  actually  granted 
had  a  powerful  efiFect  in  repressing  invention  and 
ingenuity. 

In  agriculture  we  were  indebted  for  some  im- 
provements to  our  Dutch  and  Flemish  neighbours, 
particularly  in  draining  the  fens  and  in  rescuing 
land  from  the  sea ;  and  also  for  various  practices 
in  husbandry  and  the  introduction  of  new  seeds. 
But  these  improvements  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  were  often  confined  for  a  long  period  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  originally  practised.  Few 
tried  experiments,  most  cultivates  being  content  to 
follow  the  system  which  had  been  pursued  by 
their  forefathers.  Both  implements  and  usages 
varied  in  every  county,  and,  as  one  agricultural 
writer  of  the  day  asserts,  almost  in  every  parish. 
But  although  the  amount  of  improvement  actually 
effected  during  this  period  was  inconsiderable,  the 
foundations  of  a  better  agricultural  system  were 
fairly  laid.  Several  works  on  husbsmdry  were 
published  containing  sound  principles  and  eJEcel- 
lent  practical  recommendations.  The  advantage 
of  growing  clover  for  cattle  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bligh,  in  his  '  Improver  Improved,'  printed  in 
1652 ;  and  Sir  Richard  Weston  soon  after  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips  in 
Flanders,  by  which  cattle  and  sheep  might  be 
fattened  in  winter. 

The  art  of  gardening  was  cultivated  with  more 
spirit,  and  made  greater  progress.  The  gardens 
of  a  country  mansion,  which  had  been  little  more 
than  courts  with  trim  walks  ornamented  by  shrubs 
cut  into  fantastic  forms,  were  now  enlivened  by 
the  introduction  of  plants  and  flowers  whicli 
had  not  previously  been  cultivated  in  England. 
This  improvement  began  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  now  gradually  extended  itself.  Vegetables  for 
the  table,  which  had  been  planted  in  England  for- 
the  first  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre-, 
sent  period  were,  however,  still  scarce  at  its  close. 
Samuel  Hartlib,  the  author  of  various  works  on  agri- 
culture, who  wrote  about  1650,  states  that  some 
old  men  recollected  "the  first  gardener  who  came 
into  Surrey  to  plant  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  to 
sow  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  to  sow  early 
ripe  pease,  all  which  at  that  time  were  great  won- 
ders, we  having  few  or  none  in  England  but  what 
came  from  Holland  and  Flanders."  Twenty  years 
before,  he  tells  us,  that  so  near  London  as  Ghaves- 
end,  "  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  mess  of  pease 
but  what  came  from  Loudon,"  but  now  they  were 
abundant ;  hut  he  adds,  "  I  could  instance  divers 
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other  places  in  the  north  'and  west  of  England 
where  the  name  of  gardening  and  hoeing  ia 
scarcely  known."  By  the  middle  of  the  century, 
liquorice,  aafiron,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  hops,  and 
cabbages  were  cultivated  in  su£Scient  abundance  to 
render  the  importation  of  those  articles  unneces- 
sary ;  but  our  gardens,  it  is  said,  were  still  defi- 
cient in  onions.  The  progress  of  improvement 
was  rendered  slow  by  the  want  of  nurseries  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  vines,  and  chestnuts ;  and 
persons  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  wished  to  in- 
troduce new  varieties  of  fruits' into  their  gardens, 
were,  says  Hartlib,  often  compelled  to  send  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  for  them.  Tobacco  would  soon 
hare  been  extensively  grown,  had  the  cultivation 
of  it  not  been  put  down,  as  we  have  seen,  on  ac- 
count of  its  injury  to  the  revenue.  Cromwell, 
who  encouraged  the  two  great  rural  arts,  allowed 
Hartlib  a  pension. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  still  the  most 
important  branch  of  non-agricultural  industry, 
being,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  observes,  "  like  the 
water  to  the  wheel  that  driveth  round  all  other 
things,"  and  undoubtedly  it  gave  employment  to  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population; 
hut  an  exaggerated  notion  existed  of  its  import- 
ance when  it  was  believed  that  about  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.  a  million  of  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture.  Some  clothiers  employed  five 
hundred  persons,  who  were  not  all  collected  in  a 
&ctory,  many  of  them  carrying  on  their  particular 
process  of  the  manufacture  under  their  own  roofs. 
The  weaver  received  materials  from  ^e  clothier, 
and  when  he  brought  back  his  cloth,  it  was  given 
to  workmen  engaged  in  another  branch ;  and  thus 
it  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  clothier  being  the  capitalist  who 
bought  the  raw  material  and  sold  the  manufactured 
commodity.  We  have  already  noticed  the  attempts 
that  were  made  to  introduce  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
dressing  woollen  cloths,  and  the  prohibition  that 
was  resorted  to  for  their  encouragement  of  the  ex- 
portation of  woollen  cloths  in  the  white  state. 
After  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  several  other 
improvements,  besides  the  manufacture  of  medley 
cloth  already  mentioned,  were  made  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  free  competition  of  other  countries. 
In  1643  a  Dutchman  eetabhshed  himself  at  Bow, 
and  taught  the  English  the  method  of  producing 
the  fine  scarlet  dye  for  which  foreign  cloths  were 
so  much  celebrated.  By  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  the 
use  of  logwood  as  a  dye  had  been  for  ever  prohi- 
bited; but  in  1660  this  act  was  repealed,  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  new  act  it  is  remarked,  that 
."  the  ingenious  industry  of  these  times  hath  taught 
the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing  the  colours 
made  of  I(^wood,  so  as  that  by  experience  they 
are  found  as  lasting  and  serviceable  as  the  colours 
made  with  any  other  sort  of  wood."  In  this  Way 
improvement  proceeded  step  by  step,  until  event- 
ually, but  not  in  this  period,  English  cloths  were 
equal  in  point  of  excellence  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries.   Another  mode  resorted  to  for  promoting  the 


prosperity  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  wool,  fuller's  earth,  and  live 
sheep,  and  to  compel  the  use  of  woollen  stufis  in 
the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Broad  cloth  had  been  the  great  commodity  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  formerly ;  but  many  new 
descriptions  of  woollen  stufis  were  now  made,  as 
bays,  perpetuanos,  sayes,  stockings,  &c.,  which 
were  called  the  "  new  drapery."  In  an  act 
passed  in  1661,  for  regulating  the  manufactures  of 
Norwich  and  Norfolk,  it  is  remarked  in  the  pre- 
amble, that  lately  "  a  great  variety  of  new  sorts  of 
stufiHs  have  been  invented."  Many  new  sorts  of 
cloths  and  stufb  were  now  also  brought  firom  India, 
which  occasioned  in  time  some  changes  in  the 
materials  employed  for  wearing  apparel,  and  also 
led  to  attempts  to  manu&cture  simijar  articles  in 
England. 

The  silk  manufacture  attracted  great  attentioa 
during  the  present  period,  and  active  exertions 
were  made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  England. 
In  1608  James  I.  issued  a  proclamation  concern- 
ing the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that "  the  making  of  silk  may  be  as  well 
effected  here  it  in  the  kingdom  of  France ;"  and 
persons  of  influence  in  the  different  counties  in 
England  were  called  upon  to  promote  the  object  of 
the  proclamation,  and  above  ten  thousand  plants 
were  sent  to  each  county  for  sale  at  an  almost 
nominal  value.  It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the 
old  mulberry-trees  now  or  till  lately  existing  in 
England,  including  Shakspeare's  famous  mulberry 
in  his  garden  at  Stratford,  were  planted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation.  Instructions  for 
breieding  and  rearing  silkworms  were  at  the  same 
time  issued.  The  increasing  quantities  of  raw  silk 
brought  from  India,  and  the  perfection  which  the 
silk  manufacture  had  obtained  in  France,  from 
which  country  silk  stuffis  were  extensively  exported 
to  England,  contributed  to  render  the  plan  of  na- 
turalizing the  production  of  silk  abortive;  but 
imdoubt^ly  the  manufacture  made  considerable 
progress.  Silk  throwsters,  silk  weavers,  and  silk 
dyers  were  invited  firom  other  countries,  and  fixed 
their  residence  in  London,  to  which  place  the  ma- 
nufacture was  aa  yet  confined.  In  1629  the  silk 
throwsters  were  incorporated;  and  in  an  act  for 
the  regulation  of  their  trade  passed  in  1661,  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  said  company  of  silk  throwsters 
employ  above  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children." 

The  manufacture  of  linens  still  Irontinued  in  a 
great  measure  a  domestic  employment.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  linen  was  spun  and  Wove  for 
household  purposes^  but  it  hful  not  become  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  attempts 
made  in  former  periods  to  force  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  bad  not  been  very  successftil  in 
rendering  the  manUfiicture  a  national  staple  like 
the  woollen  trade.  In  1622  hemp  and  flax  were 
brought  into  England  ready  dressed,  and  linens 
were  imported  from  Germany. 

Amongst  the  exceptions  ita  the  act  passed  in 
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1624  for  putting  an  end  to  monopolies,  was,  as 
has  been  noticed  above,  a  patent  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Digby  for  the  important  process  of  smelt- 
ing iron  with  coal,  and  several  patents -were  granted 
during  this  period  for  inventions  for  drawing  water 
out  of  mines.  The  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
coal  for  domestic  purposes  continued  to  be  very 
strong;  but  coal,  notwithstanding,  began  to  be 
applied  more  extensively  in  the  arts.    In  1637 


GsirriKS  aho  P>n»iKa  Iwpuiinrrt. 

From  Leotuid  HascaU'i  *'  CoiiDtrym.in's  N«w  Art  of  Pluillng  " 
4to.  Lond.  159S. 

1.  S«w 3.  Givat  Knife  with  CheiilMirad.... 3.  Pronlog  Knife. 

4.  Cbnill  with  a  Wimble-bit.... 6.  Maliet....6.  Vina  Knife. 

7.  JUicinK  Knife.. ..8.  Grafting  Clietill 9.  Hammer,  villi  a 

File  and  Piercer. ...lO.'Bctapcr,'' to  cleoOK  your  Moiso-tieei." 
11.  OraMnt  Knife. 

Eadi  Inatriiment  ««■  fattenid  by  a  ring  or  button  to  the  girdle  of 
theUboorer. 


the  Earl  of  Berkshire  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
newly  invented  malt-kiln  in  which  coal  could  be 
uaed.  In  1637  the  right  of  buying  all  coal  ex- 
ported from  Newcastle  and  the  adjoining  parts  was 
farmed  by  a  company  on  condition  of  paying  to 
the  king  a  shilling  per  chaldron.  Alum  was  made 
in  England  for  the  first  time,  either  just  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  or  at  the  beginning  of 


Hdfuhsbt  iHPLlHIim. 

From  Oerrme  Markham'a  "  Farewell  to  Haibandry,"  \ex. 

I.  Hack  for  breakiniE  Clodi  after  Ploughing. ..  .2.  Clotting  neelle 

for  breaking  Clodi  nAer  Harrowtn;; 3.  Clotting  Beetle   for 

Wet  Clodi 4.  Weeding  Nipnon 5.  Paring  SUuTel,  tor 

clearing  Ground  and  dattioying  Woeda. 

the  present  period.    In  1608  foreign  alum  was 
prohibited. 

England  had  been  for  some  time  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  ordnance;  and  in  1629  Charles  I. 
had  610  pieces  cast  in  the  forest  of  Dean  for  the 
States-General  of  Holland.  The  manufacture  of 
glass  had  become  naturalized,  and  foreign  glass 
was  prohibited,  though  some  of  the  more  costly 
articles  of  glass  could  only  be  obtained  at  Venice. 
In  1658  watches  for  the  pocket  were  made  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  The  East  India  Company 
set  an  example  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building. Formerly  most  merchant-ships  did  not 
exceed  150  tons  burden  ;  but,  in  1610,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  a  vessel  of  1 100  tons  was  built  for 
the  trade  with  India,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
ship  of  war  was  launched  of  1400  tons  burden.  '_ 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


Camdih OM  Print. 

VIM  JoKH I'niatiBg  alWi  Vandyke. 


RAUiaa. 


EVERSING  the 
order  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  pre- 
ceding Books,  we 
will  approach  the 
great  subject  of  the 
literature  of  the  pre- 
sent period  by  first 
taking  a  survey  of 
the  progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts ;  begin- 
ning with  Music,  of 
which  we  have  to  de- 
tail the  history  from 
the  commencement  of  the  re'gn  of  Henry  Vll.* 

•  Bet  Tol.  ii.  p.  840. 


SHinriu Painting  Kftrr  tha  Stratford  But. 

.Painting  by  Zuccbero.  Baoon Print  by  Houbrakan. 

Though  it  is  a  generally  received,  and  not  un- 
founded, opinion,  that  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  have 
been  far  behind  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  secular 
MoBic,  yet  at  the  dawn  of  the  science, — or,  in  other 
words,  shortly  before  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,—and  long  aAer,our  composers  were  not  only 
superior  to  those  of  Germany,  but  equal  to  those  of 
a  country  whose  climate  is  thought  so  favourable  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  also  on  a  level  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Netherlands,  who  are  by  all  allowed  to  have 
been  eminent  fur  their  skill  in  florid  counterpoint 
while  in  its  early  state.  Indeed  Giovanni  Tintore 
(or  Johannes  Tinctor),  a  doctor  in  civil  law.  Arch- 
deacon of  Naples,  and  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily,  attributes  to  our  country- 
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man,  John  of  Dunstable,*  the  actual  invention  of 
figurate  harmony,  that  is,  of  music  in  parts,  written 
freely,  and  not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  simple 
counterpoint.  As  Tinctor,  an  author  of  great  au- 
thority, could  have  had  no  motive  for  his  assertion 
but  the  promulgation  of  truth, — as  his  testimony  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  others,  and  as  he  stands 
uncontradicted  by  any  but  prejudiced  witnesses — 
we  may,  without  rendering  ourselves  liable  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  venture  to  take  the  credit 
of  an  improvement  which  has  led  to  results  of 
such  importance  to  the  art — results  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  given  to  it  a  new  birth. 

But  the  claim  which  England  has  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  and  most  successful  cultivators  of 
harmony  is  proved,  beyond  dispute,  by  comparing 
the  works  of  her  composers  in  the  early  part  and 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  those  of 
foreign  contemporaries..  Without  going  farther 
back,  and  parading  before  the  reader  a  list  of 
names  now  only  known  to  the  musical  antiquary, 
we  will  be  content  to  first  mention  Christopher 
Tye,  admitted  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford  in  1545, 
whose  anthems,  particularly  one  of  them  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  together 
with  his  celebrated  motet,  Laudate  nomen  Do- 
mini, and  several  compositions  in  the  library  of  the 
Madrigal  Society,  are  superior  to  most  and  inferior 
to  none  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  or  French  com- 
positions of  his  time.  Tye  was  music-preceptor  to 
Edward  VI.,  at  whose  court,  as  he  had  been  at 
that  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  continued  uninterruptedly 
in  great  favour.t  Contemporary  with  him  were 
Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde,  both  of  them 
members  of  the  chapel-royal,  for  which  they  pro- 
duced many  compositions.  Those  of  Tallis  have 
attained  a  celebrity  exceeded  by  no  music  of  the 
same  period,  and  deserve  the  encomiums  which 
have -so  liberally  been  bestowed  on  them.  Several 
are  still  in  use  in  our  cathedrals,  particularly  a 
complete  Service,  the  first.  Dr.  Boyce  tells  us,t 
that  was  set  in  the  English  language.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  however,  says  that  John  Marbeck  pre- 
ceded Tallis  as  composer  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
and  is  right,  as  regards  the  Preces  and  Responses ; 
but  Tallis'g  setting  of  the  Te  Deum,  &c.,  is  the 
first  that  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 

•  See  vol.  U.  p.  $35. 

f  The  ettimiitioa  io  which  Dr.Tye^s  profeuioDAl  merit  was  held 
nay  be  gathered  from  a  play  by  Samuel  Uowley.  written  ia  1613.  lo 
a  dialogue  between  Prince  kdward  and  his  preceptor  in  miuie,  the 
former  says — 

**  Doctor,  I  thank  you,  and  commend  your  canning. 
1  oft  haTe  lieard  my  father  merrily  ipealc 
In  yoinr  high  prai«e;  and  thui  hit  highneas  saith-* 
'  England  one  God,  one  truth,  one  doctor  hath 
For  mosick'B  art,  and  that  is  Dr.  Tye, 
Admired  for  skill  in  musick'a  tiormony.*  ** 
Tye  waa  also  a  poet    "  Having  been  taai;ht*to  beliere,**  layi  War- 
toD  (Hist  Poet.  IV.  16),  "that  rhyme  and  edification  were  cloaely 
oouneeted,  he  projected  a  tranalaUon  of  the  Acts  or  thk  ApoaTLis 
into  familiar  metre."    He  completed  only  the  firet  fourteen  cliapters, 
which  were  printed  in  1553,  with  a  very  quaint  title.    The  doctor 
becmme  iomewhat  peevish  aa  he  advanced  in  yean.    Anthony  Wood 
KlateS  (Ashmolean  MS.  IbL  189]  that  Tye,  playing  moro  scientifically 
than  agreeably  before  Queen  Elisalieth,  on  the  organ  in  her  chapel, 
«he  "  sent  the  verger  to  tall  him  that  he  played  out  of  tune ;  where, 
upon  he  sent  word  that  her  ears  were  out  of  tune."    It  waa  well  for 
tlie  organist  that  bis  ears  were  out  of  the  reach  of  h«r  majesty's 
royal  right  hand. 
}  Prelkce  to  Cotlttdom  o/CalMnU  Umk,  vol.  i. 


musical  composition.  Marbeck's  Preces  and  Re- 
sponses, slightly  altered,  still  continue  in  use,  are 
consecrated  by  time,  and  not  likely  to  fall  into 
desuetude :  the  author,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  some 
notice.  He  was  organist  of  Windsor,  and,  together 
with  two  other  members  of  that  choir,  and  a  trades- 
man, was  condemned  to  the  stake  for  heresy. 
Bishop  Gardiner  obtained  his  pardon,  but  his  col- 
leagues were  all  burnt  for  their  zeal  in  religious 
reformation.*  Marbeck  made  the  first  Concord- 
ance of  the  Bible,  "which  Gardiner  could  not  but 
commend  as  a  piece  of  singular  industry;  and 
King  Henry  VIII.,  hearing  thereof,  said  that  '  he 
was  much  better  employed  than  those  priests  who 
accused  him.'  "t 

In  conjunction  with  Birde,  Tallis  composed  and 
printed  a  noble  collection  of  sacred  music,  with 
Latin  words,  under  the  title  of  Cantiones  Sacrte. 
This  is  still  highly  esteemed  by  the  admirers  of 
ancient  music.  Birde,  however,  is  better  known 
as  the  author  of  a  composition  which  never  can 
fade,  much  less  become  obsolete,  while  a  taste  for 
pure  and  exquisite  harmony  shall  exist  in  the 
country  of  its  birth : — the  canon,  Non  nobis.  Do- 
mine,  is  alone  an  answer  to  those  who  deny  British 
talent  for  music,  and  its  excellence  is  so  indisput- 
able, that  some  few  foreigners  have  been  tempted 
to  claim  it  for  their  own  respective  countries, — for 
Italy,  for  Flanders,  for  France;  but  in  vain:  not 
a  doubt  now  remains  on  the  subject,  in  the  mind  of 
any  candid  and  competent  judge.  The  composer 
of  this  was  a  pupil  of  Tallis ;  he  afterwards  be- 
came his  colleague  as  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  subsequently,  in  1515,  as  an  organist  of 
the  same  establishment  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer,  and  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation. 
He  was  thought  the  finest  performer  on  the  vir- 
ginal J  of  his  day;  and  that  his  powers  were  great 
may  be  inferred  from  his  contributions  to  a  col- 
lection printed  under  the  title  of  Parthetda.  In 
the  cheque-book  of  the  Koyal  Chapel,  he  is  styled 
the  "  Father  of  Music ;"  and  Peadiam,  in  his 
Complete  Gentleman,  speaks  of  his  compositions 
and  moral  qualities  in  very  warm  terms,  adding,  that 
he  was  excelled  by  none,  "even  by  Uie  judgment 
of  France  and  Italy,  who  are  very  sparing  in  the 
commendation  of  strangers,  in  regard  of  that  con- 
ceit they  hold  of  themselves." 

Henry  VIII.  himself  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  named  among  the  composers  of  church  music  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
inserted  in  his  history  a  respectable  motet  by  that 
monart-.i;  and  in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection  is  a  full 
anthem,  "  O  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things,"  a 
work  of  merit,  to  which  the  editor,  a  man  of  dili- 
gent research,  unhesitatingly  affixes  that  king's 
name.  Some  suspicions  always  and  reasonably 
are  excited  by  royal  productions  in  the  fine  arts, 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7S8. 

t  Fuller's  Worthies,  1.  88.  This  remark,  however,  i(  atlribnted  by 
John  Fox,  the  friend  of  Marbeck,  to  one  o(  the  eommissioners,  a 
Dr.  Oking.    Fuller  may  easily  have  fallen  into  tlie  mistake. 

X  An  instrument  of  the  harpsichord  or  spinnet  kind,  but  io  form 
an  vbktng  square— ^ilai  to  tlw  smallest  boiisontal  pUiuu-lbrtc. 
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but  there  is  no  want  of  credible  evidence  in  faTour 
of  Henry's  skill  in  music.  Erasmus  states  that  he 
composed  offices  for  the  church,  a  fact  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Bishop  Burnet;  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  learned 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  a  man  in  every  way  qua- 
lified to  decide  the  question,  after  long  and 
laborious  inquiry,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
monarch's  claim.  It  may  further  be  said,  that  as 
Henry,  during  the  life  of  his  elder  brother,  was 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of 
Canterbury,  and  as  the  clergy  were  then  all  well 
instructed  in  music,*  it  is  not  only  likely,  but 
nearly  certain,  that  the  prudent  Henry  VII.  took 
care  that  his  son  should  not  be  ignorant  of  a  science 
necessary  to  bis  intended  profession.f  ^  The  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  "  was  not  less  anxious  that  his 
successor  should  be  skilful  in  an  accomplishment 
by  which  hunself  was  distinguished,  and  Edward 
VI.  not  only  had  the  best  masters  that  the  age 
afforded,  but  profited  by  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived, as  we  learn  from  Cardan,  in  his  character 
of  this  prince;!  and  also  from  Edward's  own 
journal,  wherein  .he  mentions  a  visit  from  the 
French  ambassador,  who,  he  says,  *' dined  with 
me,  and  heard  me  play  on  the  lute,"$  a  circum- 
stance which  so  sensible  and  modest  a  youth  would 
hardly  have  recorded  had  he  not  felt  conscious  of 
some  superiority.  But,  whatever  the  state  of  the 
art,  the  age  was  decidedly  musicibl.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  even  when  holding  his  'high  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  used  to  apparel  himself  in  a  surplice 
and  sing  with  the  choir  in  Chelsea  Church.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  reproved  him  for  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a  "  parish-clerk ;"  but  the  honest  and 
able  chancellor  defended  himself  in  the  words  of 
David, — viliorfiam  in  oculis  meis.^  That  duke's 
son,  the  learned,  the  brave,  the  high-minded 
Surrey,  to  whom  our  language  stands  so  much  in- 
debted, not  only  excelled  on  the  lute,  "  then  in 
use  by  all  persons  of  good  education,"^  but  was  an 
elegant  composer.  The  music  set  to  his  sonnets 
by  himself  is  "  remarkable  fbr  expression,  for 
artless  sweetness  and  wild  simplicity."**  The 
earl's  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  poet,  who 
preserved  his  virtue,  and  saved,  thou^  by  his 
honesty  he  endangered,  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  a 
court  of  which  his  wit  and  accomplishments  ren- 
dered him  a  brilliant  ornament,  "  sung,  and 
played  sweetly  on  the  lute."tt  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  summon  many  witnesses  to  a  fact 
hitherto  vndenied;  we  shall,  therefore,  adduce 
only  one  other  proof  of  the  necessity  of  music  as  a 

t  8m  ritw  9f  tke  Owrdk,  ud  Mifi*  AnSjia,  by  Sir  lohn  Mn- 
^ngtun. 

t  HoUnihed  (Ubron.  111.  806),  ipuklng  of  Hentr  la  one  of  hit 
Jaanwyi,  my—"  From  theaee  the  wbola  ooott  removed  to  tnnd- 
•ot,  tnen  beniunlng  hU  pioftKn,  and  exercUng  hinieir  dklly  la 
shoottng,  tingimg,  dudng,  wietlUDg,  eutioy  of  the  bu,  plagag  at  tit 
Tetordert,  fltUt,  mgiiuiii,  m  lettlni  qf  longt,  end  miking  of  bet- 
lads,"  &c. 

I  Burnet'e  Hiit.  of  the  Relbnu*lk>D,  put  ii. 

I  Idem. 

f  Life  of  Sir  Thome*  More,  bv  hit  gteet-gnndeon, 

V  Ufe  of  Sir  T.  Wy»t.  by  Dr.  Note  ii.  6«. 
;   *  Life  of  the  Etrl  of  Surrey,  by  Dr.  Nott,  i.  ctIU. 

tt  Nott'tUhofWyet. 


part  of  polite  education  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, taken  from  Morley's  work  on  music,  pub- 
lished in  1597.*  This  very  clever  and  still  use- 
ful treatise  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue : 
the  interlocutors  are  Polymatkes,  IHtilomcUhes,  and 
a  Master.  Philomathes  tells  his  friend  that  he 
is  going  in  haste  to  get  some  instructions  in  music, 
because,  having  been  the  night  before  at  "  Master 
Sopkobulus  'his  banquet,''  and  "supper  being 
ended,  and  music-books,  according  to  the  custom, 
being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,"  he  says,  "  presented  me  with  a  part,  ear- 
nestly requesting  me  to  sing.  But  when,  after 
many  excuses,  I  protested  unfeignedly  that  I  could 
not,  every  one  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  some  whis- 
pered to  others,  demanding  how  I  was  brought 
up :  80  that  upon  shame  of  mine  ignorance  I  go 
now  to  seek  out  mine  old  firiend.  Master  Qitortrntu, 
to  make  myself  his  scholar." 

The  musical  establishment  of  Edward  (probably 
the  same  as  his  father's)  was  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  consisting  of  114  persons,  besides  boy- 
choristers,  the  annual  expense  whereof  was  2209/.,t 
a  sum  equal  in  value  to  a  much  greater  amount  of 
our  present  money. 

In  the  list  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  appears  Richard  Farrant,  whose  compo- 
sitions for  the  church,  simple  as  they  seem,  are  so 
solemn,  so  devout,  so  tender,  and  affecting,  that 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  sacred 
music  of  any  age  or  country.^  To  this  period  also 
belongs  the  once  famous  Dr.  Bull,  organist  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  first  professor  of  music 
at  Gresham  College.  His  powers  as  a  performer, 
judging  f^m  his  own  Lessons,  in  Parlhenia, 
must  have  been  great,  in  so  far  as  regards  execu- 
tion ;  but  his  compositions  are  evidently  the  result 
of  study,  of  industry — ^not  of  genius,  and  are  now 
forgotten.     His  name  alone  survives. 

Though  music  was  in  its  infancy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  close  it  had 
made  considerable  progress  towards,  if  it  had  not 
actually  arrived  at,  maturity ;  and  there  are  many 
who  maintain  that  die  Elizabethan  age  was  the  period 
of  perfection,  not  only  of  poetry,  but  of  the  sister 
art.  They  are,  perhaps,  right,  if  that  species  of 
composition  to  which  the  name  of  madrigal  is 
given  be  justly  considered  as  the  best  and  highest 
kind  of  florid  vocal  harmony — for  some  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  this  style  that  our  country  has 
ever  been  able  to  boast,  or  that  Europe  has  ever 
produced,  flourished  during  the  period  at  which 
our  history  has  now  arrived.  Among  these,  Tho- 
mas Morley  (Mus.  B.  in  1588),  one  of  ^e  Gen- 
tlemen of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel,  holds  a  pro- 
minent place.  His  works  are  numerous,  most  of 
them  pleasing,  and  remarkable  for  a  gaiety  not 
very  usual  in  liis  time.    His  many  n^^drigals  dis- 

*  A.  Playne  and  B«f ie  Introdoction  to  FracUcalt  Hnaieke.  Folio. 
U»7. 

t  Hawklm't  Hitt.  lit  tSt. 

t  Rl>  anthea,  ■■  Lord,  fbr  thy  tender  merey'a  take,"  ia'Btgc^t 
Cotltetion,  la  a  matter-piece  of  almple  harmony,  and.  when  pn^ierly 
performed— which  rarely  luppena— never  faiU  to  excite  ttrong  eno. 
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play  originality,  vigour,  and  deep  musical  know- 
ledge, while  some  few  of  them  certainly  betray  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
masters.  His  canzonet*  for  two  voices  are  lively, 
agreeable,  and,  as  well  as  nearly  all  that  flowed 
from  his  pen,  are  graced  by  a  far  more  ample  share 
ef  melody  than  the  productions  of  his  time  com- 
monly exhibit.  His  treatise,  before  mentioned, 
was  the  first  that  appeared  in  our  language ;  it  long 
continued  in  use,  and,  though  in  some  parts  obso- 
lete, yet,  as  a  whole,  it  still  affords  much  useful 
information  .•  Contemporary  with  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Bac.,  was  John  Dowland,  who,  acconrding  to  Ful- 
ler,t  "  was  the  rarest  musician  that  his  age  did 
behold."  But  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land was  warm-hearted,  and  liable  to  fits  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  we  must,  therefore,  admit  his  super- 
latives with  caution.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  of 
his  panegjrric  was  a  very  elegant  composer ;  his 
madrigals,  or,  more  properly,  four-part  songs — 
for  they  have  none  of  those  points  which  consti- 
tute the  stilo  »nadma/Mfo— are 'exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. He  travelled  much  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany;  hence  his  fame  was  European.  Chris- 
tian IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  when  in  England, 
"  requested  him  of  King  James^  who,  unwillingly 
vritling,  parted  with  him."|  Consequently  he  left 
London  for  Copenhagen,  where^  it  is  supposed,  he 
died,  in  1615.  He  was  a  celebrated  lutenist,  but 
his  merit  aa  a  performer  would  now,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  immor- 
talised by  Shakspere,  in  his  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
where  his  skill  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Dowland  to  the«  U  dear,  whoM  hMTenljr  toaeh 
Upon  the  Into  doth  nrUi  huua  • 


-^Of  all  madrigalists,  whether  British  or  foreign 
(and  the  age  in  which  we  are  engi^ed  was  more 
famed  for  its  madrigals  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
composition),  the  precedence  is  due  to  John  Wil- 
bye,  of  whose  history  we  only  know  that  he  was  a 
teacher  of  music,  living  in  Austin  Friars  in  1598, 
in  which  year  he  published  a  set  of  thirty  madri- 
gals, and  a  second  book,  "  apt  both  for  voyals 
(viols)  and  voyces,*'  in  1609.  It  is  not  without 
great  regret,  however  unavailing,  that  we  find  our- 
selves devoid  of  the  means  of  recording  even  the 
bare  dates  of  the  birth  and  decease  of  the  gifted 
man  to  whom  we  owe  such  compositions  as  '  Flora 
gave  me  fairest  flowers' — *  Sweet  hoaey-sucking 

*  RaTTucrofl,  h>  hU  Bri^t  Baemme,  1614,  tty*  oT  Morlsy.  "  Ho 
SA  ihine  as  the  San  in  the  Armament  of  our  art,  and  did  lint  give 
light  to  our  nnderttandingwitli  bit  preoepli." 

t  FuUer't  fTtrtUM,  U.  US. 
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bees' — '  Lady,  when  I  behold  the  roses  sprouting'* 
— *  As  fair  as  morn' — '  Stay,  Corydon' — and  '  Down 
in  a  valley' — with  others  which,  if  not  equal  to  the 
foregoing,  are  still,  many  of  them,  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order. 

John  Bennet,  who,  we  are  told  by  a  good  mu- 
8ician,t  was  "  a  gentleman  admirable  for  all  sorts 
of  composures,  either  in  art  or  air,  simple  or 
mixed,  of  what  nature  soever,"  published  in  1599 
a  set  of  madrigals,  among  which  are  three,  at  least, 
that  give  him  an  undoubted  right  to  be  noticed 
here  : — '  Flow,  0  my  tears ;'  '  Thirsis,  sleepest 
thou?'  and  '  O  sleep,  fond  Fancy."  John  Mil- 
ton also,  the  father  of  our  great  poet,  though  a  scri- 
vener by  profession,  is  entitled  to  be  named  as  one 
of  the  composers  of  this  period :  his  claim  is 
proved  by  a  madrigal  in  The  Triumphs  of  Ori- 
ana,l  by  several  Songs  for  Five  Voices,  and  many 
good  psalm-tunes:  the  popular  one  known  as 
York  Tune  was  written  by  him§. 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  music  of  the  multi- 
tude— of  the  common  people  of  England — during 
the  sixteenth  century,  our  knowledge  is  rather 
scanty;  but,  judging  from  the  specimens  that 
remain,  or  have  yet  been  discovered,  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying,  that,  inferior  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is  in  pathos  to  the  melodies  of  Ireland  exist- 
ing at  the  same  period,  it  is  on  a  par  with  any 
contemporary  production  of  the  continent.  In  it 
MS.  collection  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Vir- 
ginal Book,  are  some  English  tunes,  supposed  XA 
have  been  once  popular,  with  variations  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  day.  These,  together  with  a 
small  number  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum^ 
three  or  four  in  The  Dancing  Master,  and  A  few 
giveti  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  Appendix,  are 
nearly  all  that  we  are  able  to  authenticate.  Among 
those  in  the  Virginal  Book  is  The  CariHah's 
Whistle,  with  elaborate  variations  by  William 
Birde.  The  annexed  is  the  air,  with  Birde's  own 
base: — 

•  Tliit,  a  trantlation  ftom  the  Italian,  is  so  pretty  a  conceit,  that 
w«  cannot  refuse  it  a  place  as  a  note : — 

Lady,  wliea  1  behold  the  roses  sprouting, 
Wnich  clad  iu  dnmask  mautlus  deck  the  arbours. 
And  tlien  behold  your  lips,  where  swpft  love  harlraurs. 
Mine  eyes  perplex  ma  with  a  double  doubtini;  ; 
For,  viewinj;  both  alike,  hardly  my  mind  supposes 
Whether  the  rosea  he  your  lips,  or  your  lips  the  roses. 

J  Thomas  Rav^fuscrofl,  in  his  Briefe  Ductntrse,  1614. 
This  is  a  collection  of  twenty-nine  madrigals  by  Tarious  cobi- 
posers,  all  in  praise  of  Queen  Elixsbeth,  who  is  extolled  for  her 
beauty  under  the  name  of  Oriana.  The  puetry,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  coDtemptilile',  aboundint;  In  the  most  nauiootis  personal  flattery. 
The  mosM  is,  except  iu  some  few  instances,  Isboured,  drv,  and, 
though  what  is  cailcKi  learned,  scarcely  reaches  the  point  of  medi- 
ocrity in  respect  to  either  invention  or  taste, 

>  (  PhiUipe,  nephew  of  the  poet  Mlltun,  says  that  John  Milton,  tha 
father,  composed  an  In  nomnt,  in  forty  parts,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  Polish  prinoe,  to  whom  he  pteaeated  it,  with  a  gold 
me<lal  and  chain. 
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That  Elizabeth  was  not  less  instructed  in  music 
than  the  other  children  of  a  monarch  who  took  a 
pride  in  being  a  composer  is  to  be  inferred. 
Camden  says  that  she  played  and  sung  "  prettily 
and  sweetly,"  as  "  became  a  princess ;"  and  Sir 
James  Melvil's  account  is  equally  favourable.  But 
if  the  queen  of  England  were  able  to  execute  all 
that  appears  in  the  volume  bearing  her  name 
(which  we  much  doubt),  she  must  have  acquired 
more  practical  skill  than,  probably,  half  the  pro- 
fessed musicians  in  her  empire  could  boast. 

Elizabeth's  greatest  triumph — the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588 — does  not  seem  to  have 
excited  in  either  poet  or  musician  that  enthusiasm 
which  might  have  been  expected.  The  victory  of 
Azincoiurt  produced  the  first  English  part-music 


whereof  we  have  any  remains:*  the  battle  to 
which  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  are  so  much 
indebted,  was,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
unsung.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  anticipation 
of  a  descent  on  our  shores,  the  following  hymn,  in 
a  mixed  tone  of  piety  and  defiance,  was  produced, 
the  melody  of  which  is  so  graceful,  and  susceptible 
of  so  harmonious  an  accompaniment,  that  it  may 
be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  what  may  be 
considered  our  grave  popular  music  at  the  end  of 
the  century.t 

•SeeTOl.Ii.p.23i.' 

\  7or  the  ineludy  and  words'of  this  w6  mn  indebted  to  the  Fint 
Fart  of  A  CallKthn  iif  National  SnglUk  Atn,  edited  by  W.  Chapiiell, 
1S38  ;  a  work  of  reieerch  and  Judgment,  and  which,  if  eontinnea  as 
begun,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  muttnal  librariea.    It  is 

eivvn  **  ttom  a  naDnwript  in  the  poaiesakni  of PeanaU.  Eaq., 

bearing  the  date  of  158S.' 


t J           \ M • ■ a ^          I  ■  I-             -t 

T^^     -p—     j^      p      f     t^         T  iff      ^ 

our            baie    in  •   va  -  deis.      From           wick  -  ed    men's  de    -   vice, 
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Thougb  cruel  Spain  and  Rome 
With  heathen  legions  arm, 
O  God  I  arise  and  help  us. 
We  will  perish  for  our  home. 

A  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
general  style  of  the  light  and  joyous  music  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  from  the  subjoined  air,  called 
Green  sleeves,  which  -was  licensed  at  Stationers* 
Hall,  in  1580,  under  the  title  of  •  A  Newe  North- 
erne  Dittye,  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves.'  It  is 
oAen  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  and  is  supposed  to 


We  will  not  change  our  credo      " 
For  Pope,  nor  Book,  nor  Bell ; 
And  if  the  devil  comes  himself. 
We  will  drive  him  home  to  helL 

have  been  more  characterised  by  humour  than  deli- 
cacy. We  copy  the  tune  from  The  Dandng- 
Masler,  nth  edition,  where  it  is  named  "Green 
Sleeves  and  Yellow  Lace."  It  was  introduced  in 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  and  in  various  forms  still 
retains  some  share  of  its  popularity. 
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Elizabeth's  love  of  music  did  not  manifest  itself 
in  liberality  towards  such  of  its  professors  as  were 
on  her  household  establishment :  they,  as  well  as 
other?,  complained,  not  without  reason,  of  her  par- 
simony. But  very  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
jHrnes,  her  successor,  who  had  neither  taste  nor 
ear  for  any  but  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Scottish 
tunes,  an  application  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
salaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel-Royal 
proved  successful :  the  increase  was  to  forty  pounds, 
no  iiicons-iderable  sum  at  that  time.  And  we  learn 
from  Ur.  Birch's  account  of  the  establithment  of 
Henry,  James's  eldest  sou,  that  the  musicians  of 
the  young  prince  had  a  8 1  the  same  stipend.  On 
that  establishment  was  Thomas  Ford,  composer  of 
some  of  the  sweetest  madrigals  the  art  can  boast. 
John  Waid,  too,  author  of  a  >et  of  tv\enty-eight 
madrigals,  among  which  is  the  justly-fumous,  the 
unexcelled  work,  "  Die  not,  fond  man ;"  and  also 
Thomas  Weelkes,  organist  of  Winchester  College, 
author  of  many  excellent  madrigals  and  ballets, 
are  to  be  mentioned  among  the  omnments  of 
James's  reign.  But  the  musical  glory  of  that 
period  was  Orlando  Gibbous,  born  at  Cambridge 
in  1583,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1622, 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  firiend  Camden,  the 
famous  antiquaiy,  the  University  of  Oxford  ho- 
noured him  with  ihe  degree  of  doctor-in-musia 
Gibbons's  cathedral  music  is  of  the  most  learned 
and  dignified  kind,  but  not  less  remarkable  for 
practical  effect  than  for  scientific  skill ;  and  in  no 
way  inferior  to  his  sacred  compositions  are  his 
numerous  madrigals.  He  was  the  pride  of  his 
own  age,  and  is  the  admiration  of  the  present. 

In  1622  a  music-lecture,  or  professorship,  was 
established  and  endowed  at  Oxford  by  William 
Heyther,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  in 
the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor- 
in-music* 

Charles  I.  was,  as  well  as  all  the  children  of 
James,  instructed  in  music,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  able  'performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.-^ 
Lilly,  however,  in  'his  character  of  that  prince, 
gives  him  only  negative  praise  for  his  skill  in  the  art ; 
but  Play  ford,  who  h»rt,  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  speaks  highly  of  Charles's  judgment 
and  ability  in  0.%    He  certainly  evinced  his  judg- 

*  Tolhli  utof  libenUty  Hnther  wmi  ptoliably  incited  bv  his 
deaf  Mend  Camden,  the  learnea  antiquaiT.  wlio  founded  a  liitiory 
Icctnre,  and  had  been  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College, — See  Haw 
tint't  Hilt.  IT.  31. 

1  Hawkins's  Hist.  It.  14. 

i  Brief  Introdurtioii  to  Ihe  Skill  of  Hniick,  1670. 


ment  in  sacred  music  by  his  admiration  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  William  Child,  organist  of  the  Royal 
Chapel,  a  composer  who  does  honour  to  the  English 
scht,ol ;  but  the  monarch's  taste  in  secular  music 
may  be  doubted,  from  his  having  appointed  one 
Laniere,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession, to  the  then  very  lucrative  office  of  "  Master 
of  our  music,"  a  situation  for  which,  judging  from 
what  that  foreigner  has  left,  he  was  very  indiffer- 
ently qualified.  This  was  the  first  check  given 
to  English  professors.  The  second  Charles  still 
further  discouraged  his  countrymen,  by  patronising 
French  musicians  ;  and  from  his  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, a  large  majority  of  the  British  nobility  and 
persons  of  fortune  have  followed  the  unpatriotic 
and  baneful  example  of  that  heariless  prince. 

In  the  service  of  Charles  I.  was  Henry  Lawes, 
a  composer  whose  best  productions  seem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  our  musical  historians,  though 
he  exhibited  more  genius  for  melody,  and  better 
judgment  in  setting  words,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  was  the  friend  of  Milton,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  his  thirteenth  sonnet,  beginning — 

Harry,  whose  taoefiil  aud  veli-mrasured  song. 

The  poet  likewise  mentions  him  in  his  Comus, 
under  the  name  of  Thyrsis.  Waller,  and  also 
Herrick,  are  both  loud  iu  his  praise ;  and,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  his  three  books  of  Airs  and 
Dialogues,  for  one,  two,  and  three  Voices,  we 
fully  concur  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  his 
friends  on  his  .compositions,  works  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  are  now  scarcely  known,  except  to  the 
antiquary,  or  the  few  who  view  the  art  with  un- 
prejudiced eyes. 

The  disputes  between  Charles  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  progress  of  puritanism,  and  the  attacks 
on  music  by  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School  of 
Abuse,  and  by  Prynne,  in  his  Histrio-Mastix, 
almost  banished  the  art  from  Great  Britain,  till  the 
Restoration  (which  at  least  subdued  fanaticism 
and  unmasked  hypocrisy)  revived  its  practice. 
Music,  however,  was  not  wholly  reduced  to  unac- 
companied psalm-tunes  during  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  private  houses  of  some  few  of  the  least  inti- 
midated of  the  nobility  and  cavaliers,  harmony, 
both  of  the  instrumental  and  vocal  kind,  was  still 
to  be  heard.  At  Oxford,  many  membcars  of  the 
university  held  weekly  music-parties.*  Dr.  Busby, 
master  of  Westminster  School,  insisted  on  keeping 
and  using  a  denounced  organ  in  his  house ;  and 
even  Cromwell  himself,  a  lover  of  music,  ordered 

•  Ant.  Wood,  Athm.  0mm. 
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the  great  organ  which  had  been  forcibly  taken  from 
■  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  "  to  be  carefully  con- 
veyed to  Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  pUced  in 
the  great  gallery,  and  one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments was  to  be  entertfiined  with  this  instrument 
at  leisure  hours."*  John  Hingston  was  Crom- 
well's organist,  at  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum. 
He  often  had  concerts  at  his  house,  which  the  Pro- 
tector attended.t  But  these  instances  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule:  music  must  be  considered  as 
having  lain  dormant  in  England  from  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  till  his  successor  mounted  the  throne. 

There  is  perhaps  no  individual  conspicuous  in 
history  whose  character  presents  itself  in  more 
opposite  colours,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  light  of 
his  political  or  some  of  his  private  qualities,  than 
that  of  King  Charles  I. ;  and,  in  considering  the 
favourable  side  of  his  character,  it  displays  itself 
in  nothing  more  highly  or  purely  than  in  the 
encouragement  he  afforded  to  the  fine  arts. 
"Charles I.  saw  the  arts,"  says  the  Rev. Mr.  Gil- 
pin, "  in  a  very  enlarged  point  of  view.  The 
amusements  of  his  court  were  a  model  of  elegance 
to  all  Europe,  and  his  cabinets  were  the  recep- 
tacles only  of  what  was  exquisite  in  painting  and 
sculpture ;  none  but  men  of  the  first  merit  found 
encouragement  from  him,  and  those  abundantly ; — 
Jones  was  his  architect,  and  Vandyke  his  painter." 
"  Charles,"  it  is  added,  in  a  strain  somewhat  more 
emphatic  and  unreserved  than  will  be  universally 
approved  of,  "  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  Christian ;  he  was  everything 
but  a  king.  The  art  of  reigning  was  the  only  art 
of  which  he  was  ignorant." 

The  accession  of  a  prince,  who  united  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  art,  as  a  means  of  national 
improvement  and  glory,  an  admiration  and  know- 
ledge of  its  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  connoisseurs,  promised  a  golden  age  to 
the  fine  arts  in  Britain.  The  soil  had  already 
been  prepared  for  the  rich  harvest  which  sprung 
op,  unhappily,  only  to  be  trodden  iwder  (pot  ere 
it  was  ripened.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
apathy  of  Charles's  immediate  predecessors  toward 
the  fine  arts,  the  high  tone  of  education  and  ac- 
complishment in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  favourable  to 
their  advancement.  Deeply  read  in  classical 
learning,  familiar  with  the  literature  of  Italy  and 
polished  by  foreign  travel,  the  British  nobility  of 
this  period  were  well  qualified  to  appreciate  and 
cultivate  the  true  principles  of  taste.  The  Earl  of 
Amndei — "  the  father  of  virtu  in  England" — 
began  to  collect  statues  and  pictures  about  1615, 
and  his  gallery,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  share 
with  all  who  could  appreciate  its  value,  first  re- 
vealed the  beauties  of  ancient  art  in  Great  Britain. 
To  accumulate  these  treasures,  and  to  communicate 
to  his  country  the  advantages  they  were  calculated 
to  produce,  were  the  occupation  and  amusement 
of  this  distinguished  nobleman.  He  lived  to  see 
•  IU«Uiu'(  Bbt,  w. «.  t  IbU. 


them  dispersed  by  the  agency  of  ignorant  political 
fanatics ;  but  they  were  preserved  to  the  country, 
and  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  several  valu- 
able collections  existing  at  the  present  day.  The 
statues  and  inscribed  marbles  (the  Arundelian 
Marbles)  are  at  Oxford,  the  busts  principally  at 
Wilton,  and  the  gems  are  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  celebrated  Marlborough  collection. 
Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  had  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  to  have  entered  early  into  a  pur- 
suit which  had  become  fashionable.  He  began  a 
collection  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  Eighteen  bronzes  and  most  of  the 
medals  in  King  Charles's  cabinet  are  described  as 
having  been  the  property  of  Prince  Henry.  The 
magnificent  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, by  whom  it  is  most  probable  the  taste  of 
Prince  Charles  was  directed  to  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, found  a  congenial  occupation  in  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  art,  and  he  tempted  Rubens  with 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  relinquish  to 
him  his  collection  of  Itahan  paintings,  chiefly  of 
the  Venetian  school.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
pictures  are  lost  to  England.  They  were  sent 
abroad  previously  to  the  sequestration  of  his  son's 
property  by  the  parliament  in  1649,  and  most  of 
them  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
The  unrivalled  collection  of  works  of  art  with 
which  Charles  enriched  his  country  was  founded 
immediately  after  his  accession.  That  of  Henry 
VI 11.  had  undoubtedly  been  increased  by  his 
successors,  and  to  this  were  at  once  added  the 
separate  collection  begun  by  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  then  reckoned 
the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  which  Charles  pur- 
chased entire  for  the  sum  of  18,000/.  The  Car- 
toons of  Rafaelle  were  acquired  in  Flanders, 
through  the  means  of  Rubens ;  and  contiuual  ac- 
cessions were  brought  to  the  royal  gallery  either 
as  purchases,  or  as  the  most  acceptable  gifts  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  king.  The  royal  houses 
were  filled  with  works  of  art.  The  palace  of 
Whitehall  contained  the  cream  of  the  collection, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  pictures, 
among  which  were  to  be  reckoned  twenty-eight 
by  Titian,  eleven  by  Correggio,  sixteen  by  Julio 
Romano,  nine  by  Rafaelle,  four  by  Guido,  and 
seven  by  Parmegiano.  So  highly  did  Charles 
appreciate  these  treasures,  that  he  preferred  hold- 
ing the  great  ffites  of  the  court  in  temporary  build- 
ings to  the  risk  of  injuring  his  pictures  by  light- 
ing up  the  apartments  in  which  they  were  hung. 

In  Uving  art  the  connexion  of  England  with  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  was  still  closely  main- 
tained. But  these  had  now  risen  into  competition 
vrith  the  great  schools  of  Italy,  or  rather  had  suc- 
ceeded them  in  their  pre-eminence ;  and  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  our  catalogue  of  foreign 
painters  affords  names  with  higher  claims  to 
attention  than  merely  that  of  having  visited  our 
shores.  Among  these,  Paul  Vansomer,  Cornelius 
Jansen,  Gierard  Honthorst,  well  known  in  Italy  as 
Gherardo  della  Notte,  and  Daniel  Mytens,  have 
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achieved  lasting  reputatioB  in  the  great  republic  of 
art,  and  have  left  among  us  come  of  their  most 
valuable  productions.  The  work*  of  the  last  men- 
tioned bear  strong  evidence  of  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  Rubens,  and  he  deservedly  held  the 
highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  Charles  and  his 
court  until  the  arrival  of  Vandyke,  the  greatest 
among  the  pupils  of  the  prince  of  Flemish 
painters. 

Vandyke's  first  arrival  seems  to  have  been  un- 
propitious,  and  he  retired  in  disappointment  at 
not  having  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  king. 
But  Charles  was  made  aware  of  the  talent  he  had 
overlooked,  and  Vandyke  was  recalled  through 
the  mediation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  libe- 
rality of  Charles — and  the  "  Pittore  Caoalieresco" 
as  he  was  called  at  Rome,  being  gay  and  extrava- 
gant,  drew  largely  upon  it — fixed  him  in  England 
Ibr  life,  and  he  is  so  identified  with  English  art 
that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  him  as  a  foreigner. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  numerous  works  and 
the  best  efibrts  of  his  pencil  are  English.  The 
noblest  and  fairest  of  his  age  live  on  his  canvass. 
His  works,  widely  distributed  through  our  baronial 
halls,  have  as  widely  influenced  the  taste  of  their 
owners,  and  many  of  those  collections  of  paintings 
which  are  the  boast  of  English  mansions  have 
gathered  round  the  heir-looms  left  on  their  walls 
by  Vandyke. 

Vandyke's  proper  sphere  was  portrait.  To  the 
best  qutdities  of  the  style  of  Rubens,  improved  by 
the  study  of  the  Venetian  painters,  he  added  the 
grace,  elegance,  and  refanement  which  his  illus- 
trious master,  powerful  in  all  that  leads  to  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  the  highest  class  of  art, 
seems  to  have  disdained.  As  a  portrait  painter 
he  holds  the  second  place :  Titian  alone  is  entitled 
to  precede  him. 

Although  Vandyke  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  school  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  the  general  tone  of  art  in  England  has  un- 
doubtedly been  raised  by  his  example,  and  the 
pre-eminence  we  may  justly  claim  for  our  native 
artists  in  the  class  of  portrait  since  we  could  make 
any  pretension  to  a  national  school  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  his  influence.  His  works  become 
familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  contemplation  of 
art;  his  style  is  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  both 
artists  and  amateurs  involuntarily  refer  to  it  as  a 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  year  1630  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
British  art  by  the  arrival  of  Rubens,  not  however 
in  the  character  of  a  painter,  but  as  the  envoy  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Charles,  in  which  commission  he  was 
successful.  The  ambassador,  however,  consented 
to  assume  the  pencil ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  his  visit.  For  this  work,  which  re- 
presents the  Apotheosis  of  James  I.,  he  received 
3000/.  It  was  Charles's  intention  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  this  noble  room  with  paintings  of  the 
institution  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order  of  the 


Garter.  The  increasing  troubles  of  the  kingdom 
prevented  this  work  from  being  even  begun ;  but 
the  immense  price  of  80,0002.,  for  which  the 
king  is  said  to  have  agreed  with  Vandyke,  is  pro- 
bably, as  Walpole  observes,  rather  a  comment  on 
the  magnificence  of  the  prince  and  the  genius  of 
the  painter  than  a  matter  of  fact. 

Charles  understood  the  national  importance  of 
cultivatmg  the  arts  too  well  to  limit  his  exertions 
in  their  favour  to  the  initiatory  steps  of  collecting 
foreign  pictures  and  patronising  foreign  painters. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  he  planned  an 
academy  of  arts  on  a  very  extended  scale.  Every 
aid  was  to  be  afibrded  which  might  ennoble  tte 
study  of  the  arts  and  raise  the  character  of  their 
professors,  and  the  students  were  to  be  instructed 
in  the  sciences,  languages,  riding,  fortification, 
antiquities,  and  the  science  of  medals.  But  the 
storm  was  gathering  which  was  to  overthrow  all 
Charles's  projects ;  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 
fanatical  party  toward  the  king  when  the  catas- 
trophe arrived,  was  shown  in  nothing  more 
strongly  than  in  the  war  which  was  declared 
against  the  fine  arts,  because  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  patronised  at  court. 

As  early  as  1645  the  parliament  began  to  sell 
the  pictures  and  statues  at  Whitehall.  On  this 
subject  the  following  votes  were  passed : 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  and  statues 
there  (at  Whitehall)  as  are  without  any  supersti- 
tion, shall  be  forthwith  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land and  the  North. 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  there  as  have 
the  representation  of  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity  upon  them  shall  be  forthwith  burnt. 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  as  have  the 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  them 
shall  be  forthwith  burnt." 

Happily  these  outrages,  which  would  have 
consigned  to  destruction  some  of  the  noblest  fruits 
of  the  human  intellect,  were  never  perpetrated. 
The  parliamenftiry  leaders  showed  in  other  cases, 
as  well  as;  in  this,  scorn  enough  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  worked  out  their  own  designs ;  and 
while  the  zealots  within  the  walls  of  the  Par- 
liament House  might  be  snufiSing  forth  their 
hallelujahs  for  the  consummation  of  an  act  which 
would  have  left  the  deepest  of  stains  for  ever 
upon  their  cause  and  upon  the  English  name, 
the  objects  of  their  insane  proscription  were 
quietly  embezzled,  and  enriched  the  pockets  or  the 
collections  of  their  masters,  as  avarice  or  taste 
might  predominate,  and  of  the  latter  qualification 
the  parliamentary  ranks  were  by  no  means  desti- 
tute. Lambert  was  even  an  artist,  and  occupies  a 
place  in  Walpole's  catalogue  of  painters.  Fairfax 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  congenial  pursuit  of  an- 
tiquarian studies.  Cromwell  himself  secured  the 
Cartoons  for  the  nation  at  the  price  of  300/. ;  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  when  he  had  the  power  was  to 
prevent  any  further  dispersion  of  the  royal  pictures, 
not  only  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sales,  but  by  de- 
taining from  the  purchasers  much  that  bad  been 
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sold.  But  much  was  already  lost  to  the  country, 
and  the  first  ^lleries  of  Europe  still  shine  wiUi 
the  spoils  of  King  Charles's  collection.* 

From  what  has  been  said  in  our  former  chapter 
on  the  history  of  modem  painting  in  England,  it 
will  be  anticipated  that  the  list  of  native  painters 
in  the  present  period  will  neither  be  extensive  nor 
important.  Srotland  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the 
best  native  artists  of  the  period,  Greorge  Jamieson, 
called  the  "  Scottish  Vandyke."  His  works, 
which  occupy  a  place  among  the  best  collections 
in  Scotland,  do,  indeed,  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  that  great  master,  with  whom  be  stu- 
died under  Rubens.  Charles,  seeing  bis  works  in 
1633,  sat  to  him,  and  complimented  him  with  a 
diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger.  Jamieson's 
portrait  by  himself  is  in  the  Florentine  gallery  of 
painters :  he  died  in  1644.  William  Dobson  was 
the  most  successful  of  the  scholars  of  Vandyke, 
who,  attracted  by  the  merit  of  some  of  his  early 
works,  rescued  him  irom  poverty,  and  presented 
him  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  became  seijeant- 
painter  on  the  death  of  his  patron.  The  decline 
of  the  king's  affairs  was  fatal  to  him.  Being  of  a 
dissipated  turn,  he  had  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  providing  for  himself,  and  he  died  in  indigence 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  having  given  promise  of 
great  excellence.  His  works  are  frequently  attri- 
buted to  Vandyke ;  but  though  he  has  much  of 
his  style,  yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Dobeon's 
real  merit  to  call  him  merely  an  imitator  of  that 
master.  Robert  Walker  was  also  a  painter  of 
great  merit,  and  had  studied  the  worlu  of  Van- 
dyke. He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
principal  portrait-painter  employed  by  Cromwell, 
who  sat  to  him  many  times.  In  mmiature  the 
English  artists  of  this  period  stand  pre-eminent. 
Peter  Oliver  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
Isaac  Oliver,  and  excelled  him.  John  Hoskins 
was  a  painter  of  great  merit  in  the  same  branch  of 
«rt;  but  it  is  his  pupil  Samuel  Cooper  who  throws 
upon  it  its  greatest  lustre.  He  has  been  called 
the  Vandyke  of  miniature,  and  most  justly,  for  his 
best  works  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Vandyke,  except  as  they  are  inferior  in  size. 
To  magnify  them  only  brings  out  the  vigour  and 
freedom  of  his  handling.  Cooper  is  unrivalled  in 
his  peculiar  line;  his  reputation  is  universal,  and 
his  name  one  of  those  which  do  the  greatest  honour 
to  English  art.  He  was  a  favourite  painter  at 
court  after  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  1672. 

The  subject  of  painting  may  be  closed  by  a 
slight  mention  of  a  few  other  foreign  artists  of 
note,  who  were  attracted  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Diepenbeck  was  among  the 
few  pupils  of  Rubens  who  visited  us  at  this  time. 
Poelemberg  was  here  for  a  short  period.  Tne 
celebrated  John  Petitot,  who  carried  the  art  of 
enamel  to  the  highest  perfection,  also  came  to 
England,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles.     He  re- 

*  The  exqnirite  Venat  and  Moeary  of  Concf  gio.  IkUly  plaMd 
iaonr  NatiotMlGallrry,  bekmged  loCbuloI.  It  wm  in  tfavOrleaiu 
|tlkn,  tramlled  into  Italy  on  tha  dtipenion  of  that  collMtion  bjr 
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mained  until  the  death  of  the  king,  and  accompa- 
nied the  exiled  family  to  Paris,  where  he  passed 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  Genti- 
leschi,  a  painter  of  ceilings  in  Italy,  of  some  repu- 
tation, was  invited  by  Vandyke,  and  worked  for 
the  king  at  Greenwich  and  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at  York  House.  He  is  well  known  by  his 
picture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  shows  him  as  a  fine  colourist. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pisa.  His  daughter,  Arte- 
misia Grentileschi,  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  also  visited  England.  Charles 
sent  an  invitation  to  Albano,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  sought  to  obtain  Carlo  Maratti,  but 
neither  was  successful. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  line  is  distinctly 
drawn  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles  of 
architecture  in  England.  The  history  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  pursued  to  its  close  in  a  former 
chapter,*  and  we  may  at  once  pass  to  the  moment 
when  classical  architecture  broke  upon  us  with  a 
sudden  brilliancy,  outshining,  for  a  time,  that  of 
any  contemporary  school  of  Europe.  For  this 
pre-eminence  we  are  indebted  to  the  talents  of  one 
man,  who,  "  if  a  table  of  fame  were  to  be  formed 
for  men  of  real  and  indisputable  genius  in  every 
country,  would  save  England  from  the  disgrace  of 
not  having  her  representative  among  the  arts. 
She  adopted  Holbein  and  Vandyke ;  she  borrowed 
Rubens;  she  produced  Inigo  Jones.  Vitmviua 
drew  up  his  grammar;  Palladio  showed  him  the 
practice ;  Rome  displayed  a  theatre  worthy  of  his 
emulation ;  and  King  Charles  was  ready  to  encou- 
rage, employ,  and  reward  his  talents.  This  is  the 
history  of  Inigo  Jones  as  a  genius. "f 

Inigo  Jones  was  bom  in  London  in  1572.  His 
early  history  and  the  progress  of  his  education  are 
somewhat  obscure,  and  as  his  works  (the  history 
of  which  is  in  iact  the  history  of  architecture 
during  this  period)  are  the  principal  object  of  re- 
mark, we  may  pass  to  the  year  1605,  when  we 
find  him  at  Oxford,  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  a  masque,  on  King  James's  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity, upon  which  occasion  he  is  mentioned  as  a 
"  great  traveller."  This  was  immediately  after 
his  return  to  his  native  country  from  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  Italy,  where  his  occupation,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  was  to  converse  with  the  great 
masters,  and  to  search  out  the  mins  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  where  he  left  behind  him  a  strong 
impression  of  his  genius  and  talent.  The  tra- 
dition that  he  designed  the  grand  Piazza  at  Leg- 
horn, whether  well  founded  or  not — and  the  pro- 
babilities are  altogether  against  it — sufficiently 
proves  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that 
land  of  tme  art.  While  in  Italy  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Christian,  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
his  visit  to  that  sovereign,  though  short,  led  to  his 
appointment  of  architect  to  Prince  Henry,  which 

*  It  Is  neeetsarr  here  to  oorrMt  an  emn'  in  the  fbrmer  Chapter. 
See  the  note,  Vol.  ii.  p.  848.    Kilbjr.  the  votk  or  John  Thorpe,  was 
the  Fpat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Haltun.  in  Northamptouihire.  mod 
Dot  the  manaiott  of  the  lame  name  at  bethoal  Green, 
t  Walpqle,  Anwdoiei  of  Paintinn,  &e. . 
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he  received  immediately  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

Inigo  Jones  had  visited  Italy  at  a  period  'when 
architecture  had  attained  its  zenith  both  of  good 
and  evil.  Classical  architecture  had  been  revived 
only  to  be  corrupted.  It  had  scarcely  been  carried 
beyond  the  timid  though  graceful  advances  of 
Bramante  and  Giuliano  Sangallo,  when  Michel 
Angelo  arose,  and  aimed  at  originality.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  "  that  he  who  follows  must 
ever  remain  behind."  Supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  name  so  mighty,  his  daring  innovations 
and  affectation  of  novelty  became  too  much  ad- 
mired and  too  generally  followed.  The  dregs  cast 
off  by  the  workings  of  his  colossal  genius  became 
the  inheritance  of  his  imitators }  and  the  insane 
extravagance  of  Borromini  was  but  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Michel  Angelo. 

But  all  was  not  corruption  in  the  schools  of 
Italy.  In  the  hands  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  Perruzzi, 
Sanmicheli,  Sansovino,  Vignola,  and,  last  and 
greatest,  Palladio,  classical  architecture  was  reani- 
mated in  all  its  grace  and  greatness.  The  study 
of  these  great  masters  in  setting  up  the  ancients  for 
their  model  was  not  to  imitate,  but  to  think  like 
them.  They  had  before  them  the  works  of  their 
Roman  predecessors,  who  had  successfully  adapted 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to  their  own 
exigencies ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  no 
less  success,  they  recast  the  same  elements  into 
new  combinations,  suggested  by  the  civil,  religious, 
and  domestic  usages  of  modem  life.  Of  this 
school  of  art,  and  especially  of  that  branch  of  it 
with  which  the  name  of  Andrea  Palladio  is 
worthily  identified,  Inigo  Jones  became  a  follower 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — a  follower,  pcutibus 
equis,  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  investigated 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  with  which  he  applied  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired. 

The  introduction  of  the  Palladian  style  into 
England  was  not,  however,  the  immediate  result  of 
Inigo  Jones's  first  studies  abrdad.  .  Until  the 
year  1612,  when  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  de- 
prived him  of  his  ostensible  employment,  he  was 
principally  occupied  upon  the  masques  or  pageants 
which  were  the  amusement  of  the  court,. of  which 
he  devised  the  scenery,  machinery,  and  deco- 
rations, and  Ben  Jonson  the  poetry.  When 
differences  arose  between  these  coadjutors  at  a 
later  period,  "Surly  Ben"  satirized  his  former 
iriend,  whose  prosperity  in  his  worldly  affairs 
would  seem  to  be  bis  principal  offence,  in  the 
dramatic  characters  of  In-and-in  Medley  and  Lan- 
tern Leaiherhead;  and,  coarse  as  these  delinea- 
tions are,  th^  have  their  value,  as  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  us  some  traces  of  the  familiar 
conversation  of  so  great  a  man.* 

On  the  loss  of  his  post  he  e^in  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  imtil  the  office  of  government 
surveyor  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  this  he 
soon  found  employment  worthy  of  his  talents. 

•  Sm  Allan  Comiingham's  Life  ofliiigo  Jonu,  Funlljr  Wnrn-j. 


James  I.  determined  fto  rebuild  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  and  Inigo  Jones  produced  the  cele- 
brated design  which  has  contributed  more  perhaps 
than  his  existing  works  to  exalt  his  name  where- 
ever  true  greatness  in  art  is  appreciated.  What- 
ever might  be  James's  own  share  in  originating 
or  promoting  this  design,  his  adoption  of  it  alone 
ought  to  rescue  him  from  the  contemptuous  judg- 
ment passed  upon  his  taste  by  Walpole.* 

The  palace  of  Whitehall  had  been  the  established 
residence  of  Uie  sovereign  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  whom  it  had  been  obtained  from  the  see 
of  York,  and  who  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
it.  At  the  present  period  it  consisted  of  an  im- 
mense aggregation  of  irregular  buildings,  extend- 
ing from  Scotland  Yard  on  the  north,  to  Cannon 
Row  on  the  south,  and  east  and  west  from  the 
Thames  to  St.  James's  Park,  on  which  side  it 
reached  as  far  as  what  is  now  the  top  of  Down- 
ing Street.  Some  of  its  principal  localities  are 
still  marked  by  the  names  of  Whitehall,  the 
Privy  Garden,  and  the  Cockpit;  and  portions 
of  the  structure  are  extant  in  the  Treasury  build- 
ings and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  intention 
of  King  James  was  to  replace  this  heterogeneous 
mass  by  a  regular  building ;  and  to  this  effect 
Inigo  Jones  produced  his  design,  extending  874 
feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  1152  on  the 
north  and  south,  the  interior  being  distributed 
round  seven  courts ;  and  with  a  subject  so  vast  he 
was  perfectly  competent  to  grapple.  Notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  of  this  design,  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  any  existing  representation  of  it  is  authen- 
tic. That  published  in  Campbell's  Vitruvius 
Britannicus  is  an  undoubted  fabrication,  and  that 
generally  received  as  the  original,  and  published 
in  the  meagre  collection  of  Inigo  Jones's  designs 
by  Kent,  is  probably  a  compilation  from  his  draw- 
ings by  his  son-in-law  and  disciple,  Webb ;  and 
to  what  extent  they  may  have  suffered  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  is  not  easily  determined.  The 
existing  portion  of  the  edifice  (the  Banqueting 
House)  and  its  corresponding  compartments  are 
by  no  means  happily  fitted  into  their  places  in  this 
composition ;  and  a  style  of  detail  runs  through  the 
remainder,  especially  a  flagrant  abuse  of  rustics, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  Inigo  Jones. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  to  impugn  the  general 
design ;  and,  dimly  as  it  is  to  be  seen  through  the 
medium  of  an  engraving  obscured  with  errors, 
enough  is  still  discernible  to  assure  us  that,  had  it 
been  carried  into  efiiect,  it  would  have  been  Uie  sub- 
limest  production  of  modern  architecture,  whatever 
may  be  the  claims  of  the  palaces  existing  in  other 
countries,  Caserta,  the  Escurial,  Versailles,  or 
ai^  other  on  a  commensurate  scale.  To  judge  it 
rightly,  it  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
single  firagment  which  was  executed,  and  which 
has  happily  been  preserved  to  us  unscathed  by 
alteration ; — for  Jones  was  no  portfolio  architect — 
his  beauties,  like  those  of  the  great  Italian  masters 
in  whose  footsteps  he  trode,  are  fully  developed 

*  Aiwedata  of  E*iiiiUDs,  &e. 
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only  in  execution ;  and  it  is  from  the  careful  study 
of  the  profiles  that  his  works  derive  those  graces 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  finer  touches  in  music 
and  painting,  imperceptible  to  the  vulgar  taste, 
and  unattainable  by  jthe  vulgar  artist.  Fragment 
as  it  is,  the  Banqueting  House  alone  would  be  a 
Bu£5cient  foundation  for  the  fame  of  its  author. 
Its  dimensions  are  such  as  to  stamp  it  with  the 
character  of  grandeur,  while  the  simple  majesty 
of  the  general  outline,  the  picturesque  combination 
of  the  parts,  the  harmony  of  the  details,  and  the 
tasteful  distribution  of  the  ornaments,  place  it  in 
the  highest  class  of  art,  and  render  it  equally  the 
admiration  of  the  artist,  who  traces  the  mind  of 
the  author  in  his  work,  and  of  the  uninformed 
spectator,  who  is  pleased  he  knows  not  wherefore.* 
Its  faults  may  be  left  to  the  animadversion  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  it  in  the 
spirit  with  which  Benjamin  West  is  said  to  have 
piHed  Titian !  But  Inigo  Jones  is  at  least  en- 
titled to  be  criticised  reverentially,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  line  could  be  altered  without 
injuring  the  <effect  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  architect  to  produce.  To  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  investigate  more  closely  the  style  of 
this  great  master,  Lyndsay  House,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  may  afford  an  instructive  lesson — ^not 
as  being  by  any  means  cue  of  his  best  works — but 
as  it  has  had  the  singular  fortune  to  be  coupled  at 
a  later  period  with  a  duplicate  of  itself,  in  which  its 
faults  have  been  corrected  and  its  style  purified, 
and  which  resembles  the  original  as  grains  re- 
semble malt.  The  two  buildings,  as  they  exist 
side  by  side,  forcibly  illustrate  the  difference 
between  genius  and  pedantry ;  between  the 
art  which  is  felt,  and  that  which  is  only  stu- 
died. Perhaps  there  is  no  critical  balance  in 
which  Inigo  Jones  can  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden, 
was  the  first,  and  remains  the  most  successful 
attempt  to  adapt  the  pure  and  unbroken  form  of 
an  ancient  temple  to  the  purposes  of  a  modem 
church ;  and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to  adapt- 
ations of  this  sort,  requiring  no  mind  and  little  in- 
genuity, the  palm  is  still  due  to  Inigo  Jones. 

In  1633  he  undertook  the*  restoration  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  appears  to  have  been 
Buffering  under  the  vicissitudes  and  dilapidations 
of  four  centuries.  The  destruction  of  the  spire  by 
conflagration  in  1566  had  led  to  a  partial  repair  of 
the  fabric,  but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King 
James  its  neglected  state  called  loudly  for  atten- 
tion. Little,  however,  was  done  until  Laud  be- 
came bishop  of  London,  when  he  applied  himself 

*  "  What  the  Latini  call  magniaeeDtla  and  majeataa  doth  not 
CODslat  alona  in  the  magnitude  or  masftineM  of  either  the  material 
of  a  building  or  the  wiiole  pile  (for  then  the  huge  stones  lyinj;  one 
on  anoilier.called  iermy*cAeewf.  in  Cornwall,  wonld  be  a  magnUtcaat 
structure),  but  in  an  artificial  deuorum  or  agreeable  pulcliritnde  con- 
luined  with  greatness  of  bulk,  which  two  qualities^  m«etini(  together 
in  any  fkbrlc.  caiiao  it  to  pieaeot  Itself  to  the  eye  with  a  certaiu  two- 
fold graoeftiloeas  or  fu^Mty  that  instantly  raiseth  a  sort  of  respect, 
and  where  it  is  rare  aiid  etcellent,  a  kind  of  delightful  wonder  also 
in  tlie  beholden."— Dr.  CkarletM't  Chorea  Oijaatmrn.  It  would  per- 
haps be  diffienlt  to  deaeriba  the  elTeet  of  Brat-rate  arehhecture  better 
than  in  this  quaint  paasaga.  It  aeoiu  wiilWB  expnialy  tui  the 
Banqueting  Uoiue. 


to  the  work  with  great  zeal,  and  the  king  contri- 
buted the  whole  expense  of  erecting  that  splendid 
portico,  in  allusion  to  which  Lord  Burlington  said 
of  the  present  edifice,  "  When  the  Jews  saw  the 
second  temple  they  wept!" 

Inigo  Jones  has  been  roundly  and  justly  cen- 
sured for  attaching  a  classical  portico  to  a  Gothic 
church.  But  though  the  solecism  be  indefensible, 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  architect  himself 
considered  this  portico  as  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  that  upon  which  he  depended  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  fame  to  future  ages.  Setting 
aside  the  sumptuousness  of  the  materials  which 
the  ancients  had  at  command.  Imperial  Rome 
•could  have  boasted  of  few  porticoes  by  which  it 
was  surpassed,  and  modem  Europe  has  certainly 
produced  none  to  equal  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
for  mere  idle  effect,  or  from  the  poverty  of  imagi- 
nation which  has  garnished  so  many  faQades  with 
gratuitous  porticoes,  that  this  structure  was  ap- 
pended to  the  cathedral.  It  had  its  motive,  being 
designed  for  an  ambulatory  in  place  of  the  nave 
of  the  church,  which  had  long  formed  a  place  of 
public  resort  under  the  name  of  Paul's  Walk. 
A  dry  plan  and  elevation  are  the  only  record  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  this  great  work ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  place  occupied  by  the  portico  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  front,  its  bold  projection, 
and  the  distance  to  which  the  point  of  sight  for  a 
general  view  of  it  must  have  been  limited  (pressed 
upon  as  St.  Paul's  was  by  the  surrounding  build- 
ings even  after  all  that  had  been  done  to  disen- 
cumber it),  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  it  in 
imagination,  and  to  view  it  with  the  mind's  eye 
casting  into  the  background  every  discordant 
object  connected  with  it,  and  standing  forth  in 
single  majesty  like  the  pronaos  of  a  Greek  temple. 
Inigo  Jones  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  so  totally 
devoid  of  judgment  as  some  of  his  commentators 
have  assumed,  and  he  perhaps  dreamed  of  a  future 
period  when  the  church  would  have  been  better 
assimilated  to  his  portico. 

The  foundation  of  Whitehall  may  be  considered 
as  the  point  of  division  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  architecture  of  England.  As  the  court 
architect,  Inigo  became  the  fashion ;  and  among 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  which  continued  to 
rise  until  the  general  wreck  of  the  civil  war,  there 
are  few  of  any  importance  upon  which  he  or  his 
scholar  Webb  were  not  engaged.  His  works  are 
numerous  and  widely  scattered,  and  it  is  not  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  coimtty  that  they  have  never 
been  collected  and  illustrated.  Kent,  the  archi- 
tect, 'published  some  of  his  drawings  in  a  book 
already  referred  to ;  a  few  of  his  works  are  engraved 
in  Ware's  Architecture,  and  others  are  very  in- 
differently represented  in  Campbell's  Vitruvius 
Britannicus.  Among  the  best  known  by  these 
means  may  be  mentioned  the  gallery  of  Old  So- 
merset House,  Coleshill,  in  Berkshire,  Stoke  Park, 
the  Royal  House  at  Greenwich,  the  additions  to 
Wilton,  Cobham,  and  Castle  Ashby  j*  and  Gun- 

*  Caitle  Aihbjr  baa  Just  been  inutratad  in  Bubinaoii'a  nev  Titta- 
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nersbury  and  AmeBbury,  completed  from  his  de- 
signs, by  Webb.  In  this  particular  class  of  archi- 
tecture his  example  has  had  a  leading  and  lasting 
influence  on  English  art.  He  at  once  obliterated 
all  traces  of  our  national  style.  Of  the  very  few 
of  his  successors  who  can  lay  any  claim  to  origin- 
ality, the  talents  of  Wren  were  diverted  into  a 
totally  different  channel ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Vanbrugh  and  his  followers,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  our  innumerable  mansions  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  that  of  a  tame 
imitation  of  the  Palladian  school. 

Inigo  has,  nevertheless,  left  us  a  few  buildings 
of  a  different  character,  and  those  not  only  among 

Tim  BritRnnicua,  a  worli  in  which  Hveral  of  onr  ancient  mansioiii  are 
THpiespnied  in  detail,  and  to  which  ve  are  indebted  lor  the  Tirw  of 
tha  Kallarjr  at  Hardwicke,  engrsTid  in  Vol,  ii.  p.  841.. 
VOL.  III. 


his  early  works.  The  addition  he  made  to  St. 
John's  College  at  Oxford,  begun  as  late  as  1631,  is 
in  a  semi-Gothic  style.  But  even  in  this  the  mind 
of  the  master  is  conspicuous.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  the  quaint  ugliness  with  which  our  architec- 
ture of  this  class  had  been  infected  by  the  Dutch 
school,  and  there  is  a  harmony  in  the  proportions 
and  distribution  of  the  ornament  (in  the  garden 
front  especially)  which,  though  it  might  be  di£S- 
cult  to  analyze,  is  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  eye. 
In  Heriot's  Hospital  at  Edinburgh  he  has  effected 
a  most  masterly  adaptation  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Inigo  Jones,  his  re- 
searches on  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  are  too  curious 
to  be  passed  without  notice.  The  investigation  of 
this  singular  monument  was  imposed  upon  him 
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by  King  James.  "  A  man  wlio  once  resolves 
upon  ideal  discoveries,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  sel- 
dom searches  in  vain."  The  accomplished  courtier 
no  doubt  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  royal 
pedant,  when  he  discovered  Stonehenge  to  be  a 
Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Coelus !  How  far  he 
-was  a  believer  in  his  own  discovery  may  be 
doubted,  since  it  was  suffered  to  remain  between 
himself  and  his  roaster,  until  Webb  did  him  the 
doubtful  service  of  disclosing  it  to  the  public  after 
his  death.  Whatever  his  theory  may  be  worth, 
he  displays  a  boundless  store  of  knowledge  and 
reading  in  support  of  it,  and  his  survey  and  report 
upon  the  monument  itself  arc  a  model  for  pro- 
fessional documents  of  the  kind.  The  theory  was 
impugned  by  Dr.  Charleton,  and  vindicated  by 
Webb,  in  a  folio  volume,  valuable  for  the  memoirs 
of  his  illustrious  father-in-law  which  are  scattered 
through  its  pages. 

Inigo  Jones  lived  to  fall  upon  evil  days  in  hit 
old  age.  He  died  in  1652,  broken  down  with 
grief,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  few  to  attain,  since  his  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  art  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. In  less  important  works  of  architecture 
the  change  of  style  was  of  course  more  gradual, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  progress ;  and  had  not 
the  opportunity  been  lost  in  the  adverse  current  of 
public  affairs,  the  talents  of  Inigo  Jones  might 
probably  have  placed  the  style  of  our  ordinary 
domestic  buildings  on  a  more  creditable  footing 


than  it  has  ever  been  destined  to  attain.  The 
style  of  Covent  Garden  is  at  once  striking  and  eco- 
nomical ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  arcade, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  original  aspect  remains. 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  timber  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  repeated  proclamations  were  issued  on  the 
subject.  But  as  these  proclamations  were  chiefly 
directed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
in  London  and  the  suburbs,  upon  such  grounds,  as 
that  the  increase  of  the  city  might  draw  the  inha- 
bitants from  other  cities,  or  coUect  more  artisans 
together  than  could  live ;  or  cause  a  dearth  of  pro- 
visions, or  trouble  in  governing  such  multitudes ; 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  issued  in 
vain;  and  with  them  some  useful  regulations 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  1605  a  new  proclamation 
was  issued,  and  repeated  in  1607,  commanding 
brick  or  stone  to  be  used  in  all  street  fronts ;  but 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  it  produced  little 
effect,  in  spite  of  the  censures  of  the  Star  Cham-  . 
ber,  until  1614,  when,  examples  having  been  set 
of  the  new  mode  of  building  in  some  houses  of  note, 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  it,  and 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  erected  new  houses 
of  timber  were  compelled  to  demolish  them.  Of 
the  earliest  modem  brick  buildings  in  the  metro- 
polis a  specimen  still  remains,  in  1839,  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  ascribe  to  any  other  but  Inigo  Jones. 
The  spirited  and  picturesque  character  of  the  style, 
and  the  admirable  execution  of  the  work,  equally 
point  to  him  as  its  author.  The  new  regulations, 
however,  were  soon  neglected,  and  timber  houses, 
often  highly  ornamented  with  plaster-work,  con- 
tinned  to  be  erected  in  London  down  to  the  time 


of  the  great  fire,  -when  the  legislature  effectually 
interposed.  The  annexed  specimens  are  some  of 
the  latest  buildings  of  this  description,  and  form 
an  interesting  chronological  series  with  those  we 
have  given  in  the  former  Books.* 
Sculpture  makes  but  little  figure  during  the 

*  8e«  nl  U.  pp.  239  and  85t. 
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reign  of  James  I.,  and  even  in  that  of  his  successor 
seems  scarcely  to  have  met  with  the  encourage- 
ment which  was  biestowed  on  the  sister  arts.  Few 
works  of  sculpture  were  executed  during  this 
period  in  England,  except  monuments,  and  few  gi 
those  rise  above  mediocrity.  Previously  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  sculptor  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  artist.  We  find  seve- 
ral names  conjoined  in  the  construction  of  a  monu- 
ment, among  which  that  of  the  sculptor  of  the 
effigies  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
Several  obscure  foreigners  are  recorded  during  the 
early  part  of  this  period  as  being  engaged  on  works 
of  this  kind^  The  first  native  sculptor  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  is  Epiphanius  Evesham,  who 
is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  commendation  by  a 
contemporary  writer;  but  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  sculptors  of  the  period  to  put  their  names  on 
their  works,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  anything 
as  of  his  hand :  for  the  same  reason  the  authors 
of  some  of  the  most  meritorious  works  of  this  date 
remain  unknown.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere 
in  the  north  transept  at  Westminster  is  by  no 
mean  sculptor.  The  design,  which  represents  four 
knights  supporting  a  slab  on  which  is  laid  the 
armour  of  the  deceased,  whose  effigy  lies  beneath, 
i»,  indeed,  borrowed  from  the  monument  of  Engel- 
bert  of  Nassau,  at  Breda,  a  work  of  sufficient  merit 
to  countenance  the  tradition  which  assigns  it  to 
Michel  Aogelo;  but  the  individual  figures  are 
original  and  of  great  beauty,  especially  the  heads. 


that  is  to  say,  such  of  them  as  have  escaped  the 
wanton  mutilation  with  which,  more  Anglicajw, 
they  have  been  assailed.  Sir  Francis  Vere  died 
in  1609.  The  monument  of  Lord  Norris,  in  the 
same  locality,  is  one  of  those  gorgeous  canopied 
mausolea  which  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  erect. 
Around  it  devoutly  kneel  the  warlike  figures  of  his 
six  sons,  "  a  brood  of  martial-spirited  men,"  all 
highly  distinguished  in  arms.  Some  of  them  also 
are  irreparably  mutilated ;  but  those  which  remain 
entire  are  remarkable  for  their  expression :  of  one 
in  particular  it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce,  that 
the  sculptor  has  attained  a  perfection  which  the 
ancients  frequently  sought  in  vain — an  expression 
at  once  calm  and  intense,  produced  by  a  feeling  of 
which  the  ancients  perhaps  had  little  idea.  The 
fervour  of  devotion  is  personified  in  this  unpre- 
tending figure — the  very  hands  are  eloquent. 
Lord  Norris  died  in  1601,  but  this  monument  was 
executed  some  years  later. 

Nicholas  Stone  was  the  sculptor  most  in  vogue. 
He  was  master-mason  to  the  king,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Banqueting  House  under  Inigo 
Jones.  He  executed  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments, which  are  to  be  identified  by  an  account  he 
has  left  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting.  His 
works  are  by  no  means  above  the  general  level  of 
the  period  as  works  of  art,  though  he  sometimes 
takes  an  ambitious  flight,  as  in  the  monument  of 
Sir  George  Hollis,  at  Westminster,  a  very  humble 
imitation  of  the  tombs  in  the  Medici  Chapel  at 
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Florence.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  for  the 
transition  they  display  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  style  of  monumental  composition.  Sut- 
ton's tomb  at  the  Charier  House,  designed  in  con- 
junction with  Bernard  Jansen,  a  Dutch  architect, 
in  1615,  is  of  the  former  class,  and  may  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord 
Dorchester,  at  Westminster,  executed  in  1649,  in 
the  style  of  which  he  has  evidently  been  influenced 
by  his  connexion  with  the  great  architect,  and  in 
which  he  has  generalized  the  costume  by  the  folds 
of  the  baronial  robe.  Stone's  best  work  is  the  statue 
of  Sir  Francis  Hollis,  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  also  at  Westminster,  which  is  so  far  supe- 
rior to  his  own  general  taste  and  that  of  the  age, 
that  Walpole  supposes  the  design  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  earl  himself;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  the  graceful  pose  of  the  figtire  and  the 
high  finish  of  the  work  must  certainly  be  due  to 
the  artist.  This  and  other  statues  by  Stone  are 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  costume,  which  became  so  grossly  abused 
in  the  arts  at  a  later  period.  Stone  died  in  1647, 
leaving  two  sons,  who  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  their  father,  though  they  visited  Italy  and  studied 
under  Bernini. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  several  foreign 
sculptors  of  reputation  came  to  share  the  patrons^ 
which  was  so  freely  dispensed  in  England  to  the 


professors  of  the  arts.  Franks  Ai^v>^  "id  Am- 
broise  du  Val  were  natives  of  France,  and  were 
extensively  employed  in  monumental  sculpture; 
but,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  their  works.  Hubert  le  Soeur  was  an  . 
artist  of  a  much  higher  grade.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
John  of  Bologna,  and  the  first  sculptor  we  had 
who  successfully  practised  in  the  highest  branches 
of  the  art  He  arrived  about  1630,  and  executed 
many  works  in  bronze,  of  which  the  beautiful 
equestrian  statue  of  his  royal  patron  at  Charing 
Cross  remains  to  perpetuate  his  fame  in  the  me- 
tropolis. It  was  of  course  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  parliament,  but  the  brazier  to  whom  it 
was  sold  for  the  value  of  the  metal,  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  that  he  should  break  it  up,  con- 
cealed it  until  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  placed 
in  its  present  situation  about  1618.  This  worthy 
tradesman  (whose  name  was  John  Rivet)  is  said 
to  have  reaped  a  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of 
toys  supposed  to  be  manufactured  from  the  mate- 
rials of  this  statue,  which  were  readily  purchased 
as  relics  by  the  royalists.  Francesco  Fanelli,  a 
Florentine,  was*  also  a  sculptor  in  metal,  but 
greatly  inferior  to  Le  Soeur, 

Charles  wished  to  possess  a  bust  of  himself  by 
Bernini,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  re- 
putation, both  as  a  sculptor  and  architect,  of  any 
artist  in  Europe.      For  this  purpose  Vandyke 
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painted  the  well-known  picture  in  which  the  king  ; 
is  represented  in  three  views.*  It  is  said  that  ° 
Bernini,  on  receiving  the  picture,  was  struck  with 
the  physiognomy  of  Charles,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  that  of  a  man  doomed  to  misfortune.  The 
bust  was  executed,  but  what  became  of  it  is  not 
certainly  known. 

We  must  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
another  department  of  the  fine  arts  upon  which 
we  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  touch,  but  in 
which  England  has  confessedly  borne  away  the 
honours  from  all  Europe, — engraving.  So  little 
was  done  in  this  art  in  England  previously  to  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Vertue  professedly  begins 
his  Catalogue  of  Engravers  from  the  year  1600; 
but  a  few  facts,  and  the  names  of  several  artists 
who  engraved  both  on  wood  and  copper  at  an 
earlier  date,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  Indeed  we  had  engraving  as  early 
as  printing,  since  the  earliest  English  printers 
introduced  smell  plates  for  their  devices,  and 
Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  published  in  1483,  has 
many  cuts  dispersed  through  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  first  book  that  appeared  with  copper- 
plates was  a  medical  book  published  by  Thomas 
Raynalde  in  1540,  but  no  engraver's  name  is 
affixed  to  them.  The  earliest  English  copper- 
plate engraver  known  by  name  is  Thomas  Geminus, 
'  who  executed  the  plates  for  another  medical  book 
about  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  Before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  engravers 
had  attained  sufficient  reputation  to  be  engaged  iu 
foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  plates  for  Abra- 
ham Ortelius's  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum," 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  were  executed  by 
Thomas  Geminus,  and  Humfi-ey  Lluyd  of  Den- 
bighshire. Ortelius  himself  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  English  engravers,  and,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  has  recorded  the  names  of  Antony 
Jenkinson,  who  flourished  in  1562,  and  Robert 
Leeth.  "  Engraving,"  observes  Walpole,  "  was 
in  no  contemptible  condition  in  England  when  we 
had  professors  worthy  of  being  employed  to  adorn 
Flemish  editions.  Flanders  was  at  that  time  a 
capital  theatre  of  arts  and  learning."  Ralph 
Aggas  is  famous  for  his  plans  and  views,  especially 
his  great  plan  of  London,  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  and  to  Christopher  Saxton  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  publication  of  county  maps. 
George  Hoefnagle,  Theodore  de  la  Brie,  and  £1- 
itracke  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreigners 
who  flourished  here  during  the  same  period. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Crispin  Pass, 
of  Utrecht,  settled  in  this  country  and  executed 
numerous  plates.  There  were  several  artists  of 
this  name,  and  of  the  same  family,  who  all  en- 
graved with  great  neatness,  one  of  whom,  Simon 
Pass,  was  the  master  of  John  Payne,  the  first 
English  engraver  whose  works  merit  distinction  on 
the  score  of  art ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
an  idle  disposition,  and  to  have  wasted  talents 
which  might  have  plac«i  him  at  the  head  of  his 
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profession.  Though  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
King  Charles,  he  neglected  his  fame  and  fortune, 
and  died  in  indigence  before  he  was  forty. 

The  transcendent  talents  of  Vandyke  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  artists  worthy  to  multiply  his 
works  by  the  graver.  Robert  de  Voerst  and  Luke 
Vostermans  established  themselves  in  England, 
and  are  both  well  known  by  their  admirable  tran- 
scripts of  his  works.  These  engravers  appear  also 
to  have  been  the  first  who  executed  historical 
works  in  England ;  the  latter,  especially,  did  some 
excellent  plates  from  the  collections  of  the  king 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

In  the  year  1637  England  became  the  adopted 
country  of  an  engraver  who,  although  he  never 
attained  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
a  limited  range  of  art,  has  yet,  by  his  unwearied 
industry  and  the  great  variety  and  usefulness  of 
his  labours,  acquired  a  distinguished  and  deserved 
reputation.  This  was  the  indefatigable  and  ill- 
used  Winceslaus  Hollar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Prague,  and  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  he  deserted 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  views  of  the  various 
cities  he  visited  in  his  travels.'  At  Cologne  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
then  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial  Court,  who  took 
him  into  his  train,  and  remained  his  patron  and 
protector  as  long  as  he  lived.  Shortly  before  the 
Civil  War  he  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  the 
royal  family,  and  employed  as  drawing-master  to 
Prince  Charles.  It  was  at  this  time  he  engraved 
several  heads  after  Vandyke,  but  to  the  treatment 
of  that  master  his  style  was  by  no  means  equal. 

Hollar's  prosperity  was  fatally  affected  by  the 
downfall  of  the  royal  cause.  The  Earl  of  Anindel 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad,  and  Hollar, 
after  suffering  greatly  from  the  fortune  of  war, 
made  his  escape  from  a  prison  and  joined  his 
patron  at  Antwerp.  After  the  death  of  the  earl,  in 
1646,  he  remained  in  obscurity  till  1652,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  himself  during 
several  years  upon  plates  for  various  books,  among 
which  the  illustrations  of  Dugdale's  works  are  well 
known;  but  he  was  so  miserably  paid,  that  he 
could  never  succeed  in  raising  himself  from  a  state 
of  absolute  indigence.*  Being  sent  (after  the  Re- 
storation) to  assist  in  making  a  survey  of  the  town 
and  fortifications  of  Tangier,  the  government 
treated  him  no  better  than  the  booksellers;  and 
for  a  year's  labour,  attended  with  infinite  danger 
and  difficulty,  he  obtained  no  more,  after  long  soli- 
citation and  loss  of  time,  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  painful  and  laborious  life  was  extended  to  the 
term  of  seventy  years,  and  ended  in  misery. 

The  engravings  of  Hollar,  according  to  Vertue's 

*  "  It  hal  been  Htated  to  me."  uyi  Vertue,  speakfnj;  of  HoUar^t 
view  of  Greenwich,  one  of  hii  Umg  priiiti  in  two  sheeti,  "  that  Stent, 
the  priatAeller,  paid  htm  no  more  tnaa  thirty  shiUinKs  for  the  dr&w- 
inH  and  en^nviag,  which  two  platei  might  be  wortli  five  times  aa 
mueht  taking  advantage  of  the  poor  man  •  necessity  in  the  sicknesa 
time*  1665,  wliicli  put  a  stop  to  all  works  of  the  kind ;  and  Uie  Are  of 
London  happening  the  year  after  stagnated  alt  afTairs  of  prints  and 
books,  aiwl  reduced  him  to  such  difficulties  aa  he  could  never  over- 
come." What  would  a  modern  eugraver  say  even  to  Vertue's  asU- 
mate  ? 
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catalogue,  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  fourteen 
classes,  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  2384, 
many  of  which,  moreover,are  from  his  own  drawings. 
His  maps,  plans,  views,  churches,  and  monuments 
-—a  mine  of  information  and  delight  to  the  English 
antiquary  and  topographer — are  no  less  than  840, 
and  his  portraits  355.  Some  of  his  views  are 
very  large :  his  great  view  of  Ijondon  is  in  seven 
theets,  and  extends  two  yards  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  several  others  are  on  two  sheets.  In  pano- 
ramic views  of  this  kind  he  excelled;  but  Hollar 
had  little  of  the  painter's  feeling,  and  praise  is 
chiefly  due  to  him  as  a  draughtsman  and  antiquary, 
and  for  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  ren- 
dered the  objects  before  him.  In  minute  works  he 
is  the  finished  artist.  His  engraving  of  muffs  has 
never  been  equalled  as  a  representation  of  fur; 
and  his  shells  from  the  Arundel  collection  are  no 
less  perfect.  Hollar  had  several  scholars,  among 
whom  Gaywood  is  his  closest  imitator. 

The  history  of  engraving  may  be  concluded  for 
the  present  with  the  mention  of  Peter  Lombart,  a 
native  of  Paris,  and  a  very  excellent  artist.  He 
came  to  England  before  1654,  and  remained  until 
after  the  Restoration.  He  engraved  after  Vandyke 
with  great  success,  and  is  well  known  by  the  set  of 
female  half-lengths  from  that  master,  called  "  The 
Lombart  Beauties."  It  is  related  of  this  artist  that 
he  erased  the  face  from  his  plate  of  Charles  I.  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  insert  that  of  Cromwell,  and 
replaced  the  king's  at  the  Restoration. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, so  unfavourable  to  the  arts  in  general, 
should  be  illustrated  by  the  most  exquisite  coinage 
which  has  appeared  in  modem  times.  This,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  work  of  an  English- 
man, the  celebrat^  Thomas  Simon.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicolas  Briot,  a  native  of  Lorraine, 
engraver  to  the  Mint  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  succeeded  him  in  his  o£Sce  in  1646.  His 
first  known  work,  the  Admiralty  seal,  dates  ten 
years  earlier.  In  1648  he  executed  the  parliar 
ment  seal,  and,  remaining  in  his  post  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  has  transmitted  the  features  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  posterity  on  the  obverse  of  the 
commonwealth  money  in  a  style  which  has  never 
been  excelled  in  modern  art,  unless  by  some  of  the 
best  in  the  series  of  papal  medals.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  Restoration  medals,  but  was 
superseded  at  the  Mint  in  1662.  Being  thus 
thrown  out  of  occupation,  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  accompanied  by  a  crown  piece,  which 
he  had  executed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
superiority  over  the  Roetiers,  who  filled  his  place, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  of  medalling  ever  produced. 
Simon  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  nothing  being  known  of  him  after  that  time. 
His  elder  brother,  Abraham  Simon,  was  also  a 
good  artist. 


Excluding  from  view  the  productions  of  the  last 

fifty  years,  as  not  yet  ripe  for  the  verdict  of  history. 


we  may  affirm  that  our  National  literature,  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  whatever  of  our  literature 
by  right  of  its  poetic  shape  or  spirit  is  to  be  held 
as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  language  and  the 
country,  had  its  noon-day  in  the  space  compre- 
hended within  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  first  of  the  seventeentli  centuries.  A  splendid 
afternoon  flush  also  succeeded  this  meridian  blaze, 
which  lasted  for  a  third  of  a  ceutunr  longer,  or 
down  to  the  Restoration.  Paradise  Lost,  indeed, 
did  not  appear  till  some  yeara  after  that  event ; 
but  the  poetry  of  the  old  age  of  Miltcm  really  did 
not  belong  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced,-.- 
the  "evu  days"  of  frivolity  and  imitation  oa 
which  the  poet  had  fiiUeo :  he  was  of  the  race  of 
the  old  giants,  and  apprehended  rightly  that  he 
had  come  "  an  age  too  late."  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  prose  poetry  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
although  of  those  of  his  writings  that  were  not 
given  to  the  world  till  after  the  Restoration  the 
greatest  were  actually  the  produce  of  the  precedmg 
age.  Milton,  and  Taylor,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  Cudworth,  and  Henry  More^  and  Cowley,  the 
most  eminent  of  our  English  writers  in  die  period 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  (if  we 
except  Dryden,  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  and 
Barrow,  whose  writings,  full  as  they  are  of  thought, 
have  not  much  of  the  poetical  or  untranslatable), 
were  all  of  them,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  born 
before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  within 
the  age  which  has  been  just  described  as  the  noon- 
day of  our  literature.  The  light  of  that  golden 
time  did  not  utterly  depart  so  long  as  any  of  them 
lived.  A  boyhood  or  youth  passed  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  and  a  manhood  in  those  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  formed  a  training  which  oould 
not  fail  to  rear  high  powers  to  their  highest  reach 
of  achievement. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  follow  the  history  of 
our  dramatic  literature  from  the  point  to  which  we 
sketched  its  rise  and  progress  in  the  last  Book. 
Both  Moral  plays,  and  even  the  more  ancient 
Miracle  plays,  continued  to  be  occasionally  per- 
formed down  to  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  the  last  dramatic  representations 
at  which  Elizabeth  was  present  was  a  Moral  play, 
entitled  'The  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
Prodigality,'  which  was  performed  before  her  ma- 
jesty in  1600,  or  160L  This  production  was 
printed  in  1602,  and  was  probably  written  not 
long  before  that  time:  it  has  been  attributed  to 
Robert  Greene,  who  died  in  1593.  The  only 
three  manuscripts  of  the  Chester  Miracle  plays 
now  extant  were  written  in  1600, 1604,  and  1607, 
most  probably  while  the  plays  still  continued  to  be 
acted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  ancient  annual 
Miracle  plays  were  acted  at  Tewkesbury  at  least 
till  1585,  at  Coventry  till  1591,  at  Newcastle  till 
1598,  and  at  Kendal  down  even  to  the  year  1603. 

As  has  been  observed,  however,  by  Mr.  Collier, 
the  latest  and  best  historian  of  the  English  drama, 
the  Moral  plays  were  enabled  to  keep  possession 
of  the  stage  so  long  as  they  did,  partly  by  means 
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of  the  approaches  they  had  for  some  time  been 
making  to  a  more  improved  species  of  composition, 
•*  and  partly  because,  under  the  form  of  allegorical 
fiction  and  abstract  character,  the  writers  introduced 
matter  which  covertly  touched  upon  public  events, 
popular   prejudices,  and  temporary  opinions."* 
He  mentions,  in   particular,  the  Moral  entitled 
'The  Three  Ladies  of  London,'  printed  in  1584, 
and  its  continnation, '  The  Three  Lords  and  Three 
Ladies  of  London,'  which  appeared  in  1590  (both 
by  R.  W.),  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
'    Meanwhile,  long  before  the  earliest  of  these 
dates,  the  ancient  drama  had,  in  other  hands, 
assumed  wholly  a  new  form.     Mr.  Collier  appears 
to  consider  the  Interludes  of  John  Heywood,  the 
earliest  of  which  must  have  been  written  before 
1521,  as  first  exhibiting  the  Moral  play  in  a  state 
of  transition  to  the  regular  tragedy  and  comedy. 
"  John  Heywood's  dramatic  productions,"  he  says, 
"  almost  form  a  class  by  themselves :    they  are 
neither  Miracle  plays  nor  Moral  plays,  but  what 
may  be  properly  and  strictly  called  Interludes,  a 
species  of  writing  of  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be 
considered  the  inventor,  although  the  term  inter- 
lude was  applied  generally  to  theatrical  productions 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."    A  notion  of  the 
nature  of  these  compositions  may  be  collected  from 
the  plot  of  one  of  them,— 'A  Mery  Play  betwene 
Uie  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  neigh- 
hour  Pratte,'  printed  in  1533,  of   which   Mr. 
Collier  gives  the  following  account : — "  A  par- 
doner and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  leave  of  the 
curate  to  use  his  church,— the  one  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  relics,  and  the  Other  for  the  delivery  of 
a  sermon,  the  object  of  both  being  the  same,  that 
of  procuring  money.    The  friar  arrives  first,  and 
is  about  to  commence  his  discourse  when  the  par- 
doner enters  and  disturbs  him :  each  is  desirous  of 
being  heard,  and,  after  many  vain  attempts  by 
force  of  lungs,  they  proceed  to  force  of  arms,  kick- 
ing and  cuffing  each  other  unmercifully.     The 
curate,  galled  by  the  disturbance  in  his  church, 
endeavours,  without  avail,  to  part  the  combatants ; 
he  therefore  calls  in  neighbour  Pratte  to  his  assist- 
ance, and,  while  the  curate  seizes  the  friar,  Pratte 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that 
they  may  set  them  in  tlie  stocks.    It  turns  out  that 
both  the  friar  and  the  pardoner  are  too  much  for 
their  assailants;  and  the  lattor,  after  a  sound 
drubbing,  are  glad  to  come  to  a  composition,  by 
which  the  former  are  allowed  quietly  to  depart "t 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  dramatic  fable,  or  incident 
at  least,  conducted,  not  by  allegorical  personifica- 
tions, but  by  characters  of  real  life,  wnich  is  the 
essential    difference    that  distinguishes  the  true 
tragedy  or  comedy  from  the  mere  moral.    Hey- 
wood's Interludes,  however,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  more  of  the  same  description  with  this 
(besides  others  partaking  more  of  the  allegorical  cha- 
racter), are  all  only  single  acts,  or,  more  properly, 
scenes,  and  exhibit,  therdfbre,  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  rudiments  at  embryo  of  the  regular  comedy. 

•  Hilt,  of  Dramaiio  Foetrjr,  it.  41S.  Idem,  p.  8 j8. 


The  earliest  English  comedy,  properly  so  called, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  that  of  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,  the  production  of  Nicholas  Udall, 
an  eminent  classical  scholar  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  masters,  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  Its 
existence  was  unknown  till  a  copy  was  discovered 
in  1818,  which  was  perhaps  not  printed  earlier 
than  1566  (for  the  title-page  was  gone) ;  but  the 
play  is  mentioned  in  Thomas  Wilson's  '  Rule  of 
Reason,'  first  printed  in  1551,  and  other  consider- 
ations make  it  probable  that  it  may  have  been 
written  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before.*  This 
hypothesis  would  carry  it  back  to  about  the  same 
date  with  the  earliest  of  Heywood's  Interludes; 
and  it  certainly  was  produced  while  that  writer  was 
still  alive  and  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Wilson  calls  UdaU's  play  an 
interlude,  which  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
at  this  time  the  common  name  for  any  dramatical 
composition,  as  indeed  it  appears  to  mive  been  for 
nearly  a  century  preceding.  The  author  himself, 
however,  in  his  prologue,  announces  it  as  a  "  Co- 
medy, or  Interlude,"  and  as  an  imitation  of  the 
classical  models  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

And,  in  truth,  both  in  character  and  in  plot, 
Ralph.  Roister  Doister  has  every  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  comedy,  showing,  indeed,  in  its 
execution,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  but  in  its  plan, 
and  in  reference  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
constructed,  as  regular  and  as  complete  as  any 
comedy  in  the  language.  It  is  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes,  which  very  few  of  the  Moral  plays  are ; 
and,  Bccordine  to  Mr.  Collier's  estimate,  the  per- 
formance could  not  have  been  concluded  in  less 
time  than  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  Morals  would  require  more  than  about  an  hour 
for  their  representation.f  The  dramatis  personee 
are  thirteen  in  all,  nine  male  and  four  female ;  and 
the  two  principal  ones  at  least,  Ralph  himself,  a 
vain-,  thoughtless,  blustering  fellow,  whose  ulti- 
mately baffled  pursuit  of  the  gay  and  rich  widow 
Custance  forms  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  his 
servant,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  kind  of  flesh-and- 
blood  representative  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  Moral 
plays,  are  strongly  discriminated,  and  drawn 
altogether  with  much  force  and  spirit.  The  story 
is  not  very  ingeniously  involved,  but  it  moves 
forward  through  its  gradual  development,  and 
onwards  to  the  catastrophe,  in  a  sufficiently 
bustling,  lively  manner;  and  some  of  the  situa- 
tions, diough  the  humour  is  rather  farcical  than 
comic,  are  very  cleverly  conceived  and  managed. 
The  language  also  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
racy  and  characteristic,  if  not  very  polished.  A  few 
lines  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  widow's  hand- 
maidens, Tibet  Talkapace,  in  a  conversation  with 
her  fellow- servants  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
their  masters,  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  :— 

"  I  hnrda  om  noinn  tpedte  of  an  hnband  liMlay 
'Rmij  for  oar  mUtiMM,  a  (toh  man  and  a  gtj: 


•SeeCoUier,ik44«. 


t  Idem.  p.  Ml. 
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And  we  •Iwll  fgo  io  on?  Prenche  huodes  errry  day» 

In  our  silke  eassockB  (I  wnrrant  you)  fVrthe  aod  gfty; 

In  our  tricke  ferdigewi  and  billimenii  of  Koldr. 

Brave  in  unr  eutps  ofchauDte  leven  double  folde. 

Tbea  shall  ye  lee  Tibet,  Birs,  treade  the  mosse  eo  trioinie  i 

Nay,  wily  fayd  1  treade  ?  ye  shall  see  her  Klide  and  ftwimmo. 

Mot  lumperdee,  clumperdae,  like  our  Spauiel  Big. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  in  every  way  a  very 
superior  production  to  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
which,  before  the  discovery  of  Udall's  piece,  had 
the    credit   of  being  the    first   regular  English 
comedy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  superior  antiquity  assigned  to  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  is  not  very  conclusively  made  out.      All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  play  is,  that  it  was  in  existence  in 
1551.    The  oldest  edition  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  is  dated  1575;   but  how  long  the  play 
may  have  been  composed  before  that  year  is  un- 
certain.   The  title-page  of  the  1575  edition  de- 
scribes it  as"  played  on  the  stage  not  long  ago  in 
Christ's  College  in  Cambridge ;"  and  Warton,  on 
the  authority  of  what  he  calls  "  MSS.  Cldys," 
meaning,  apparently,  some  manuscripts  left  by 
Cldys,  the  eminent  antiquary,  says  that  it  was 
written  and  first  printed  in  1551.*    Wright  also, 
in  his  Historia  Histrionica,  first  printed  in  1699, 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.     In  refutation  of  all  this  it 
is  tJleged  that  "  it  could  not  have  been  produced 
80  early,  because  John  Still  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  the  author  of  it,  was  not  bom 
until  1543;  and,  consequently,  in  1552,  taking 
Walton's  latest  date,  would  only  have  been  nine 
years'  old."t    But  the  evidence  that  Bishop  Still 
was  the  author  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle   is 
really  exceedingly  slight.     The  play  is  merely 
stated  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  "  made  by 
Mr.  S.,  Master  of  Arts;"  but  even  if  there  was,  as 
is  asserted,  no  other  master  of  arts  of  Christ's 
College    whose   name    began    with    S.    at    the 
time  when  this  title-page  was  printed,  the  author 
of  the  play  is  not  stated  to  have  been  of  that  College, 
nor,  if  he  were,  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  he 
was  living  in   1575.     On  the  whole,  therefore, 
while  there  is  no  proof  that  Ralph  Roister  Doister 
is  older  than  the  year  1 551 ,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that    Gammer    Gurton's  Needle    was  not 
written  in  that  same  year. 

This  "  right  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie  comedie," 
as  it  is  designated  on  the  title-page,  is,  like  Udall's 
play,  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and, 
like  it  too,  is  written  in  rhyme — the  language  and 
versification  being,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  rather 
more  easy  and  flowing — a  circumEtance  which, 
more  than  any  external  evidence  that  has  been 
produced,  would  incline  us  to  assign  to  it  a  some- 

•  History  of  English  Poetry,  ir.  32.  He  adds,  that  It  vai  "  aoon 
afteTwards  acted  at  Chrlnt'l  College  in  Cambridge.**  And  elsewhere 
(ill.  S06)  he  says,  that  it  was  acted  in  that  sotiety  alxiut  the  year 
1S52.  We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Collier  (ii.  444)  cotlecta  from 
a  comparison  of  these  two  passages  that  "  Warton  states  in  one 
place  that  Oanmer  Gtaion'i  fieedlt  was  printed  in  1551,  and  in  an- 
other that  it  was  not  written  till  15512.*'  Mr.  Collier,  it  may  be  per* 
ceived,  is  also  mistaken  in  adding,  that  Warton  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  evidence  for  these  assrrtions  tban  the  opiniini  of  Wright,  the 
author  of  the  Hiitoria  Bi$trumica, 

1  (.oilier,  ii.  444.. 


what  later  date.  But  it  is  in  all  respects  a  very 
tame  and  poor  performance — the  plot,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  meagre  to  insipidity  and  silliness,  the 
characters  only  a  few  slightly  distinguished  va- 
rieties of  the  lowest  life,  and  the  dialogue  in  general 
as  feeble  and  undramatic  as  the  merest  monotony 
can  make  it.  Its  merriment  is  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  boisterous  description,  even  where  it  is 
not  otherwise  offensive;  but  the  principal  orna- 
ment wherewith  the  author  endeavours  to  enliven 
his  style  is  a  brutal  filtli  and  grossness  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  the  more  astounding  when  we  con-^ 
sider  that  the  piece  was  the  piodnction,  in  all 
probability,  of  a  clergyman,  at  Icnst,  if  not  of  one 
who  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  and  that  it  was 
certainly  represented  before  a  learned  and  grave 
university.  There  is  nothing  of  the  same  high 
seasoning  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  though  that 
play  seems  to  have  been  intended  only  for  the 
amusement  of  a  common  London  audience.  The 
Second  Act  of  Gammer  Gurtou's  Needle  is  intro- 
duced by  a  song, 

I  cannot  nt  Imt  little  aunt. 
My  stomach  ia  not  good,  &e. 

which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  play,  and 
which  is  well  known  from  having  been  quoted  by 
Warton,  who  describes  k  as  the  earliest  chanson 
k  boire,  or  drinking  ballad,  of  any  merit  in  the 
language ;  and  observes  that  "  it  has  a  vein  of 
ease  and  humour  which  we  should  not  expect  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  simple  beven^e  of  those 
times."  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  shall  give, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  the  following  introductory  speech  to  the 
First  Act,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  cha- 
racter called  Diccon  the  Bedlam, — that  is,  one  of 
those  mendicants  who  affected  a  sort  of  half- 
mudness,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bedlam 
Beggars,*— 

•'  Many  a  myle  have  I  walked,  dtrers  and  sundry  wales. 
And  many  a  good  man's  honae  have  1  bin  at  in  my  dais : 
Many  a  gossip's  cup  in  my  tyme  have  I  tasted. 
And  many  a  broche  and  spyt  have  I  both  tnnwd  and  basted: 
Many  a  peeea  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  thir  balkes. 
In  raonyug  over  the  countrey  with  long  and  were  walkca; 
Yet  came  mv  ftute  never  within  those  doore  cheekes. 
To  seek  Beth  or  <yah,  garlyka,  oayons  or  leeku. 
That  ever  I  saw  a  aotte  In  such  a  nlyght. 
As  here  within  ihia  huoae  appereth  to  my  syght' 
There  ia  bowlynge  and  sehowlyng,  all  cast  in  a  dnmpe. 
With  wliewling  and  pewling,  as  though  they  had  lost  a  tiunp: 
Syghiog  and  sobbing,  they  weepe  and  they  wayle ; 
I  marvel  in  my  myiid  what  the  devil  tliey  ayle. 
Theolde  trot  ayta  groning,  with  alas,  ond  alas. 
And  Tib  wringea  her  handa,  and  takes  on  ia  worse  ease ; 
With  poore  Cocke,  theyr  boye,  they  lie  drycen  in  saek  fyts 
I  feate  me«  the  folkes  he  not  well  In  theyr  wyts^ 
Aske  then  what  they  ayle,  or  who  brought  iliem  in  thia  atarc  t 
They  aunswar  not  at  all,  but  alacke  and  welaway  ! 
When  I  aaw  it  booted  not,  out  at  doores  I  hyed  mee. 
And  caught  a  slyp  of  bacon,  when  I  saw  none  spyed  mee. 
Which  I  Intend  not  far  hence,  unles  mv  purpose  fayle. 
Shall  serve  An  a  sboing  borne  to  draw  in  two  pots  of  ale." 

Probably  of  earlier  date  than  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  is  another  example  of  the  regular  drama, 

•  Diccon  la  the  ancient  abbnvUUoD  of  Rtchaid.  It  may  be 
TOllced  that  Aere  ia  an  entty  in  the  Statianers*  Hooka  of  a  pUv  en- 
tilled  Bicdoa  of  Bedim  nnder  the  year  1663,:  whteh  Ii  in  all  „o- 
babillty  the  same  piece  we  are  now  considering.  If  so,  tbU  fiiet 
aRorda  an  nddiUonal  presumptk>n  that  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
waa  primed,  or  at  leaat  written,  tone  years  belbie  the  dale  of  the 
earliest  editwu  of  it  now  eztant. 
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which,  like  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  has  been  but 
lately  recovered,  a  play  entitled  Misogonug,  the  only 
copy  of  which  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  dated  1517. 
An  allusion,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  play  must  have  been 
composed  about  the  year  1560.  To  the  prologue 
is  appended  the  name  of  Thomas  Rychardes,  who 
hat  therefore  been  assumed  to  be  the  author.  The 
play,  as  contained  in  the  manuscript,  consists  only 
of  the  unusual  number  of  four  acts,  but  the  story, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  be  completed.  For  a 
further  account  of  Misogonus,  however,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Collier's  very  elaborate 
anBl3rsi8  ;*  only  remarking  that  the  piece  is  written 
throughout  in  rhyming  quatrains,  not  couplets, 
and  that  the  language  would  indicate  it  to  be 
of  about  the  same  date  with  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle.  It  contains  a  song,  which  for  fluency 
and  spirit  may  very  well  bear  to  be  compared  with 
the  drinking  song  in  that  drama.  Neither  in  the 
contrivance  and  conduct  of  the  plot,  however,  nor 
in  the  force  with  which  the  characters  are  exhi- 
bited, does  it  evince  the  same  free  and  skilful  hand 
with  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  although  it  is  interest- 
ing for  some  of  the  illustrations  which  it  affords  of 
the  manners  of  the  time.  One  of  the  dramatis 
personte,  in  particular,  who  is  seldom  absent  from 
the  stage,  Cacurgus,  the  buffoon  or  fool  kept  by 
the  family  w'hose  fortunes  form  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  must,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  have  been 
a  very  amusing  character  in  his  double  capacity 
of  ruatic  simpleton  and  artful 'mischief-maker." 
"  There  are  few  pieces,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  ancient  drama  which  dis- 
play the  important  character  of  the  domestic  fool 
in  anything  like  so  full  and  clear  a  light." 

If  the  regular  drama  thus  made  its  first  appear- 
ance among  us  in  the  form  of  comedy,  the  tragic 
muse  was  at  least  not  far  behind.  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing,  indeed,  that  one  species  of 
the  graver  drama  of  real  life  may  have  begun  to 
emerge  rather  sooner  than  comedy  out  of  the  sha- 
dowy world  of  the  old  allegorical  representations ; 
that,  namely,  which  was  long  distinguished  from 
both  comedy  and  tragedy  by  the  name  of  History, 
or  Chronicle  History,  consisting,  to  quote  Mr. 
Collier's  definition,  "  of  certain  passages  or  events 
detailed  by  annalists  put  into  a  dramatic  form, 
often  without  regard  to  the  course  in  which  they 
happened ;  the  author  sacrificing  chronology,  situ- 
ation, and  circumstance  to  the  superior  object  of 
producing  an  attractive  play."t  Of  what  may  be 
called  at  least  the  transition  from  the  moral  play 
to  the  history  we  have  an  example  in  Bale's  lately 
recovered  drama  of '  Kynge  Johan,' J  written  in  all 
probability  some  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which,  while  many  of  the 
characten  are  still  allegorical  abstractions,  others 
are  real  personages;  King  John  himself,  Pope 
Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus,  Stephen  Langton, 

•  Hut.  Dnm.  Poet.,  ii.  i63— 481.  t  Idem,  p.  iU. 

'  X  Pabliihed  by  the  Cuulea  Sooiely,  oodei  the  eat«  of  Ut.  CuUier. 
SceToLU.  p.726. 
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and  other  historical  figures,  moving  about  in  odd 
intermixture  with  such  mere  notional  spectres  as 
the  Widowed  Britannia,  Imperial  Majesty,  Nobi- 
lity, Clergy,  Civil  Order,  Treason,  Verity,  and 
Sedition.  The  play  is  accordingly  described  by 
Mr.  Collier,  the  editor,  as  occupying  an  interme- 
diate place  between  moralities  and  historical  plays ; 
and  "  it  is,"  he  adds,  "  the  only  known  existing 
specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  of  so  early 
a  date."  The  other  productions  that  are  extant  of 
the  same  mixed  character  are  all  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  century;  such  as  that  entitled  Tom  Tiler 
and  his  Wife  supposed  to  have  beei)  first  printed 
about  1518,  although  the  oldest  known  edition  is 
a  reprint  dated  1661;  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science (called  a  comedy),  by  Nathaniel  Woodes, 
minister  of  Norwich,  1581 ;  &c.* 

But  the  era  of  genuine  tragedies  and  historical 
plays  had  already  commenced  some  years  before 
these  last-mentioned  pieces  saw  the  light.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1562,  was  "shown  before  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,"  as  the  title-page 
of  the  printed  play  informs  us,  "  in  her  Highness' 
Court  of  Whitehall,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,"  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  otherwise 
entitled  the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the 
production  of  Thomas  Sackvilie,  afterwards  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  same  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  collection  of  historical  legends  in  verse  entitled 
The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  of  Thomas  Norton, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  puritan  clergyman,  and 
who  had  already  acquired  a  poetic  reputation, 
though  in  a  different  province  of  the  land  of  song, 
as  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
in  their  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  On  the 
title-page  of  the  first  edition,  printed  in  1565, 
which  however  was  surreptitious,  it  is  stated  that 
the  three  first  acts  were  written  by  Norton  and  the 
two  last  by  Sackvilie ;  and  although  this  announce- 
ment was  afterwards  withdrawn,  it  was  never  ex- 
pressly contradicted,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  have  a  general  foundation  of  truth.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  no  change  of  style 
gives  any  indication  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  of  a 
succession  of  hands ;  and  that,  judging  by  this  cri- 
terion, we  should  rather  be  led  to  infer  that,  in 
whatever  way  the  two  writers  contrived  to  combine 
their  labours,  whether  by  the  one  retouching  and 
improving  what  the  other  had  rough-sketched,  or 
by  the  one  taking  the  quieter  and  humbler,  and 
the  other  the  more  impassioned,  scenes  or  portions 
of  the  dialogue,  they  pursued  the  same  method 
throughout  the  piece.  Charles  Ijamb  expresses 
himself  "  willing  to  believe  that  Lord  Buckhurst 


*  See  an  account  of  these  and  other  pieces  of  the  samo  kind  in 
Collier,  Hist.  Dram.  Poel.,  iu  353,  8ic.  In  sssiuning  the  flril  publi- 
cation of  Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife  to  the  year  1578.  Mr.  Collier  pro- 
fesses to  follow  Ritson  (Ancient  Songs,  li.  31,  edit.  ISiW),  who,  ho 
observes,  was  no  doubt  as  correct  as  nsual.  Bot,  wliatever  raay  have 
been  Ritson's  correctness  iu  matters  of  mere  transcription,  it  is 
proper  to  note  that  in  the  present  case  he  merely  olTcrs  a  conjecture ; 
so  Uittt  we  are  left  to  depend,  uot  upon  his  correctness,  but  upon  hia 
sasacity.  That  very  liltk-  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  that  they 
wdl  feel  most  who  know  Kitson  beat. 
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■applied  the  more  vital  parts."*  At  the  aame 
time  he  obeerves  that  "  the  style  of  this  old  play 
is  stiff  and  cumbersome,  like  the  dresses  of  its 
times  i"  and  that  though  there  may  be  flesh  and 
blood  underneath,  we  cannot  get  at  it.  -  In  truth, 
Grorboduc  is  a  drama  only  in  form.  In  spirit  and 
manner  it  is  wholly  undbramatic.  The  story  has 
ao  dramatic  capabilities,  no  evolution  either  of 
action  or  of  character,  although  it  affords  some 
opportunities  for  description  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation ;  and  neither  was  there  aught  of  dramatic 
power  about  the  genius  of  Sackville  (to  whom  we 
may  safely  attribute  whatever  is  most  meritorious 
in  the  composition),  any  more  than  there  was 
about  that  of  his  follower  Spenser,  illustrious  as 
the  latter  stands  in  the  front  line  of  the  poets  of 
.  his  country  and  of  the  world.  Gorboduc,  accord- 
ingly, is  a  most  unaffecting  and  iminteresting 
tragedy ;  as  would  also  be  the  noblest  book  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  or  of  Paradise  Lost — the  portion  of 
either  poem  that  soars  the  highest — if  it  were  to 
be  attempted  to  be  transformed  into  a  drama  by 
merely  being  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  cut 
up  into  the  outward  semblance  of  dialogue.  In 
whatever  abundance  all  else  of  poetry  might  be 
outpoured,  the  spirit  of  'dialogue  and  of  dramatic 
action  would  not  be  there.  Gorboduc,  though  a 
dull  pla^,  is  in  some  other  respects  a  remarkable 

§  reduction  for  the  time.  The  language  is  not 
ramatic,  but  it  is  throughout  singularly  correct, 
flowing,  and  perspicuous ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
even  elevated  and  poetical;  and  there  are  some 
passages  of  strong  painting  not  unworthy  of  the 
hand  to  which  we  owe  the  Induction  to  the  Legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates.  The  piece  has  accordingly  won 
much  applause  in  quarters  where  there  was  little 
feeling  of  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic  writing,  as  the 
exposition  of  passion  in  action,  and  where  the  chief 
thing  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a  certain  orderly 
pomp  of  expression  and  monotonous  respectability 
of  sentiment,  to  fill  the  ear,  and  tranquUlise  rather 
than  excite  and  disturb  the  mind.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  while  he  finds  fault  with  Gorboduc  for  its 
violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  declares 
it  to  be  "  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth 
most  delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end 
of  poesy."  It  grieves  him,  he  adds,  that  it  is  so 
••  very  defectuous  in  the  circumstances," — ^that  is, 
the  unities, — because  that  must  prevent  it  from 
remaining  for  ever  "  as  an  exact  model  of  all  trage- 
dies."t  Rymer  terms  it  "  a  fable  better  turned  for 
tragedy  than  any  on  this  side  the  Alps ; "  and  affirms 
that  it  might  have  been  a  better  direction  to  Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonsou  than  any  guide  they  have 
had  the  luck  to  follow."^  Pope  has  delivered  his 
opinion  to  the  like  effect,  telling  us  that "  the  writers 
of  the  succeeding  age  might  have  improved  by  copy- 

*  Sp«ciinen<  of  Eng.  Dnm.  Poets, !.  6  (edit,  of  1836). 
t  DsttneeorPoeay,  p.84.  (edit,  of  1810.) 
X  Short  View  ofTrasDdy,  p.  84. 


ing  from  this  drama  a  propriety  in  the  sei^timenta 
and  dignity  in  the  sentences,  and  an  unaffecleid 
perspicuity  of  style,.which  are  essential  to  tragedy." 
One  peculiarity  of  tliemore  ancient  national  drama 
retained  in  Gorboduc  is  the  introduction,  before 
every  act,  of  a  piece  of  machinery  called  the  Dumb 
Show,  in  which  was  shadowed  forth,  by  a  sort  of 
allegorical  exhibition,  the  part  of  the  story  that 
was  immediately  to  follow.  This  custom  survived 
on  the  English  stage  down  to  a  considerably  later 
date :  the  reader  may  remember  that  Shakspeare, 
though  he  rejected  it  in  his  own  dramas,  has  intro- 
duced the  play  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen 
in  Hamlet  by  such  a  prefigurative  dumb  show. 
Another  expedient,  which  Shakspeare  has  also 
on  two  occasions  made  use  of,  namely,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  chorus,  is  also  adopted  in  Gorboduc ; 
but  rather  by  way  of  mere  decoration,  and  to  keep 
the  stage  from  being  at  any  time  empty,  as  in  the 
old  Greek  drama,  turn  to  carry  forward  or  even  to 
explain  the  action,  as  in  Henry  the  Fifth  and 
Pericles.  It  consists,  to  quote  the  description 
given  by  Warton,  *'  of  Four  Ancient  and  Sage 
Men  of  Britain,  who  regularly  close  every  act,  the 
last  excepted,  with  an  ode  in  long  lined  stanzas, 
drawing  back  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating 
it  by  recapitulatory  moral  reflections  and  poetical 
or  historical  allusions."*  These  efinsions  of  the 
chorus  are  all  in  rhyme,  as  being  intended  to  be 
of  the  same  lyrical  character  with  those  in  the 
Greek  plays ;  but  the  dialogue  in  the  rest  of  the 
piece  is  in  blank  verse,  of  the  employment  of 
which  in  dramatic  composition  it  affords  the 
earliest  instance  in  the  language.  The  first  expe- 
riment in  this  "  strange  metre,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  had  been  made  only  a  few  years  before  by 
Lord  Surrey,  in  his  translation  of  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Books  of  the  iSneid,  which  was  published 
in  1557,  but  must  have  been  vn-itten  more  than 
ten  years  before,  Surrey  having  been  put  to  death 
in  January,  1547.  In  the  mean  time  the  new 
species  of  verse  had  been  cultivated  in  several 
original  compositions  by  Nicholas  Grimoald,  from 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  ^Warton,  the  rude  model 
exhibited  by  Surrey  received  "  new  strength,  ele- 
gance, and  modulation.f"  Grimoald's  pieces  in 
blank  verse  were  first  printed  in  1557,  along  with 
Surrey's  translation,  in  ToUett's  "  Songs  and  Son- 
nets of  Uncertain  Authors ;"  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  more  English  blank  verse 
writted  or  given  to  the  world  till  the  production  of 
Gorboduc.  In  that  case  Sackville  would  stand  as 
our  third  writer  in  this  species  of  verse ;  in  the 
use  of  which,  also,  he  may  be  admitted  to  have 
surpassed  Grimoald  fully  as  much  as  the  latter 
improved  upon  Surrey.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Gorboduc  that  really  established  blank 
verse  in  the  language;  for  its  employment  from 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  that  tragedy  became 
common  in  dramatic  composition,  while  in  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  early 

•  Uitt.  Eng.  Poet  iv.  181.  f  Id.iii,  3M. 
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attempts,  such  as  Gascoigne's  "  Steel  Glass,"  in 
1516,  Aske's  "  Elizabetha  Triumphans,"  in  1588, 
and  Vallans's  "  Tale  of  Two  Swans,"  in  1590,  it 
never  made  head  against  rhjme,  nor  acquired  any 
popularity,  till  it  was  brought  into  repute  by  the 
Paradise  Lost,  published  a  full  century  after  Sack- 
ville's  play.  It  is  remarkable  that  blank  verse  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney in  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  which  could  not 
have  been  written  more  than  a  few  years  before 
1586,  the  date  of  Sidney's  death,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Yet  he  was  acquainted  with  Gorboduc, 
as  it  appears ;  and  in  one  part  of  his  tract  he 
treats  expressly  on  the  subject  of  versification,  of 
which,  he  says,  "there  are  two  sorts — the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modem;  the  ancient  marked 
the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to 
that,  framed  his  verse;  the  modem  observing  only 
number,  with  some  regard  to  the  accent,  the  chief 
life  of  it  standeth  in  that  like  sounding  of  the 
words,  which  we  cftU  rhyme."*  Even  in  dra- 
matic composition  the  use  of  blank  verse  appears 
to  have  been  for  some  time  confined  to  pieces  not 
iutended  for  popular  representation.  Gorboduc, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  brought  out  before  the  queen 
at  Whitehall;  and,  although  after  that  example, 
Mr.  Collier  observes,  "  blank  verse  was  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  in  performances  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  court  and  for  representation  before 
select  audiences,  many  years  elapsed  before  this 
heroic  measure  without  rhyme  was  adopted  on  the 
public  stages  of  London."t 

Withm  a  fortnight  after  the  first  performance  of 
Gorboduc,  it  is  recorded  that  another  historical 
play,  entitled  Julius  Csesar,  was  acted  at  court ; 
out  of  this  piece — affording  "  the  earliest  instance 
on  record,"  Mr.  Collier  apprehends,  "  in  which 
events  from  the  Roman  history  were  dramatized  in 
Engli8h"t — nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name. 
To  about  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  even  a  year 
or  two  earlier,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  another 
early  drama,  founded  on  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  as  is  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Arthur 
Brooke,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  poem 
upon  that  subject  printed  in  1562,  that  he  had 
seen  "  the  same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the 
suge."  But  whether  this  was  a  regular  tragedy, 
or  only  a  moral  play,  we  have  no  data  for  conjec- 
turing. "  From  about  this  date,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"  until  shortly  after  the  year  1510,  the  field,  as 
far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  later 
morals,  and  the  earlier  attempts  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  history.  In  some  pieces  of  this 
date  (as  well  as  subsequently)  we  see  endeavours 
made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  two  different 
modes  of  writing ;  but  morals  afterwards  generally 
gave  way,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  a  more  popu- 
lar and  more  intelligible  species  of  performance. 
The  license  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574 
mentions  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  stage 


•  DctofPoMy,  p.  96. 
t  HUt.  Dram.  Poet.  il.  486. 
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plays  ;  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  against 
their  performance  in  the  city,  in  the  following 
year,  theatrical  performances  are  designated  as  in- 
terludes, tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows ;  including 
much  more  than  the  old  miracle-plays,  or  more 
recent  moral-plays,  which  would  be  embraced  by 
the  words  interludes,  shows,  and  even  stage  plays, 
bat  to  which  the  terms  tragedies  and  comedies, 
found  in  both  instruments,  could  not  be  so  pro- 
perly applicable."*  We  may  add,  ia  order  to 
finish  the  subject  here,  that  in  the  license  granted 
by  James  I.,  in  1603,  to  Burbage,  Shakspeare,  and 
their  associates,  they  are  authorized  to  play  "  co- 
medies, tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals, 
pastorals,  stage  plays,  and  such  other  like ;"  and 
that  exactly  the  same  enumeration  is  found  in  the 
patent  granted  to  the  Prince  Palatine's  players  in 
1612;  in  a  new  patent  granted  to  Burbage's 
company  in  1620  ;t  and  also  in  Charles  l.'s 
patent  to  Hemings  and  Condell  in  1625.  Morals, 
properly  so  call^,  however,  had  disappeared  from 
the  stage  long  before  this  last  date,  though  some- 
thing of  their  peculiar  character  still  survived  in 
the  pageant  or  masque.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  morals,  any  more  than  of 
miracle-plays,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  several  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  entertainments  which  Shakspeare 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  which  he  seems  to  glance  slyly  at  the  almost 
equally  extended  string  of  distinctions  in  the  royal 
patents. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  the  plays  that  are 
recorded  to  have  been  produced  in  the  first  twenty 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Gorboduc,  only  the 
names  have  been  preserved,  firom  which  it  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  certainly  determined  to  what  class 
the  piece  belonged.  From  the  lists,  extracted  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  of  disse 
represented  before  the  court  between  1568  and 
1 580,  and  which  no  doubt  were  mostly  the  same 
that  were  exhibited  in  the  common  playhouses,  it 
appears  probable  that,  out  of   fifty-two,   about 

*  Hist  il.  417.  Ur.  Collier  adds  ia  a  note,  u  an  instance  of  how 
tlie  names  designating  the  different  Iliads  of  plays  wt?re  still  misap- 
plied, or  what  Taeiie  notions  were  as  yet  attaohea  to,  them,  that  so 
late  as  in  1578,  Thomaa  Lupton  called  bis  moral  of  AU  for  Afiwey 
both  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  He  calls  it  in  the  title  "  a  moral  and 
pitiful  comedy ;"  and  in  the  prologue,  "  a  pleasant  tragedy;"  bnt  he 
seams,  nevorlheless,  to  nse  the  words  in  their  common  acceptation- 
meaning  by  these  quaint  phrases  that  the  piece  is  a  mixture  of 
tragedy  ond  comedy.  The  catastrophe  ii  snflBciently  tragioal  t  Judas, 
in  the  last  scene,  coming  in,  says  the  stage  direction  **  like  a  damned 
soul  In  black,  painted  with  flames  of  fire  and  with  a  fnrful  vizard,** 
foUowad  by  Dives,  "  with  such  Uka  apparel  as  Judas  hath ;"  whfl* 
Damnation  (another  of  the  dmmatit  persontt)  pursuing  them,  drivea 
them  before  him,  and  they  pass  away,  "  making  a  pltifbl  noise,**  into 
perdition.  A  few  yean  before,  in  hka  manner,  Thomaa  Prealoo  had 
called  his  play  of  Cambyses,  Kiog  of  Persia,  which  ia  a  mixture  at 
moral  and  history,  *'  a  lamentable  tragedy  (hll  of  Ipleaaant  mirUi"  on 
the  title-page,  and  in  the  running  title  "  A  Comedie  of  King  Gam- 
bises.**  Another  play  of  about  the  same  date,  aod  of  similar  cha- 
racter, that  of  Appius  and  Virginia,  by  R.  B.,  is  styled  *'  a  tragical 
comedy.**  At  a  still  earlier  period,  both  in  our  own  and  la  other  lan- 
guages, the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy  were  applied  to  other  narra- 
tive compuaitlonB  aa  well  as  to  thoae  In  a  dramatic  form.  The  moat 
illustrious  instance  of  such  a  use  of  the  term  comedy  is  its  employ* 
ment  by  Dante  for  the  title  of  his  great  poem,  because — as  he  haa 
binuelf  expreasly  told  us  in  his  deaicatioa  of  the  Paradise  to  V-mm 
della  Scala,  Prince  of  Verona, — the  story,  although  it  began  sadly, 
ended  prosperotuly.  Even  the  narratives  in  the  Mirror  for  Hagia- 
trates,  pnbhshed,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  still  called  tngaii—, 

t  See  it,  printed  lilt  the  Bnt  time,  ia  Collier.  L  41C 
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eighteen  were  founded  upon  subjecta  of  ancient 
history  or  feble,  twenty-one  upon  modem  history, 
romances,  and  stories  of  a  more  general  kind ;  and 
that  of  the  remainder,  seven  were  comedies,  and 
six  morals.*  "Of  these  fifty-two  dramatic  pro- 
ductions," Mr.  Collier  observes,  "  not  one  can  be 
said  to  have  survived,  although  there  may  be 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  formed  the 
foundation  of  plays  acted  at  a  later  period." 
Among  the  very  few  original  plays  of  this  period 
that  have  come  down  to  us  is  one  entitled  Damon 
and  Pytheas,  which  was  acted  before  the  queen  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  September,  1566,  and 
was  the  production  of  Richard  Edwards,  who,  in 
the  general  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  been  accounted  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  of  his  day,  at  least  in  the  comic  style.  His 
Damon  and  Pytheas  does  not  justify  their  laudation 
to  a  modem  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  between  which  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  grave  writing  or  the  gay  is  the  rudest 
and  dullest.  The  play  is  in  rhyme,  but  some 
variety  is  produced  by  the  measure  or  length  of 
the  line  being  occasionally  changed.  Mr.  Collier 
thinks  that  the  notoriety  Edwards  attained  may 
probably  have  been  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
novelty  of  his  subjects ;  Damon  and  Pytheas  being 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  stories  from 
profane  history  upon  the  English  stage.  Edwards, 
however,  besides  his  plays,  wrote  many  other 
things  in  verse,  some  of  which  have  an  ease  and 
even  an  elegance  that  neither  Surrey  himself  nor 
any  other  writer  of  that  age  has  excelled.  Moat  of 
these  shorter  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
miscellany  called  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices, 
which,  indeed,  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  have 
been  "  devised  and  written  for  the  most  part "  by 
Edwards,  who  had,  however,  been  dead  ten  years 
when  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1576.  Among 
them  are  the  very  beautiful  and  tender  lines,  which 
have  been  often  reprinted,  in  illustration  of 
Terence's  apophthegm, — 

"  Amanliam  irs  amorU  rcdiotegratio  e*t ;" 

or,  as  it  is  here  rendered  in  the  burthen  of  each 
stanza, — 

"  The  filling  out  of  liuthful  fricuds  renewing;  ii  of  loTC." 

Edwards,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  master  of  the  queen's  singing  boys, 
"united,"  says  Warton,  "all  those  arts  and 
accomplishments  which  minister  to  popular  plea- 
santry :  he  was  the  first  fiddle,  the  most  fashionable 
sonnetteer,  the  readiest  rhymer,  and  the  most 
facetious  mimic'of  the  court."!  Another  surviving 
play  produced  during  this  interval  is  the  Tragedy 
of  Tancred  and  Gismund,  founded  upon  Boccaccio's 
well-known  story,  which  was  presented  before 
Elizabeth  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1568,  the  five 
acts  of  which  it  consists  being  severally  written  by 

•  8«e  the  IbU  In  Collier,  iii.  24,  %. 
t  Hiat.of  Eng.  Poet.  ir.  110. 


five  gentlemen  of  the  society,  of  whom  one,  the 
author  of  act  third,  was  Christopher  Hatton,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  dancing  lord  chancellor.   The 
play,  however,  was  not  printed  till  1592,  when 
Robert  Wilmot,  the  writer  of  the  fifth  act,  gave  it 
to  the  world,  as  the  title-page  declares,  "  newly 
revived,  and  polished  according  to  the  decomm  of 
these  days."    The  meaning  of  this  announcement, 
Mr.  Collier  conceives  to  be,  that  the  piece  was  in 
the  first  instance  composed  in  rhyme;  but  rhymed 
plays  having  by  the  year  1592  gone  out  of  fashicm 
even  on  the  public  stage,  Wilmot's  reviving  and 
polishing  consisted  chiefly  in  cutting  off  many  of 
the   "tags  to  the  lines,"  or  turning  them  dif- 
ferently.    The  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gismund, 
which,  like  Gorboduc,  has  a  dumb  show  at  the 
commencement  and  a  chorus  at  the  close  of  every 
act,  is,  he  observes,  "  the  earliest  English  play 
extant,  the  plot  of  which  is  known  to  be  derived 
from  an  Italian  novel."*    To  this  earliest  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  regular  drama  belong,  finally, 
some  plays  translated  or  adapted  from  the  ancient 
and  from  foreign  languages,  which  doubtless  also 
contributed  to  excite  and  give  an  impulse  to  the 
national  taste  and  genius    in   this    department 
There  is  extant  an  old  English  printed  version,  in 
rhyme,  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  which,  although 
without  date,  is  believed  to  have  been  published 
before  1530;  and  the  moral,  or  interlude,  called 
Jack  Jvggler,  which  is  founded  upon  the  Amphi- 
truo  of  Plautus,  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or 
Mary,  though  not  printed  till  after  tlie  act^ssion  of 
Elizabeth.     These  early  and  very  rude  attempts 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca,  all  likewise  in  rhyme,  the  first 
of  which,  the  Troai,  by  Jasper  Heywood,  son  of 
the  celebrated  John  Heywood,  was  published  in 
1559 ;  the  second,  the  Tkyestes,  also  by  Heywood, 
in  1560;  the  third,  &e  Hercules  Furens,  by  the 
same  hand,  in  1561 ;  the  fourth,  the  CEdipus,  by 
Alexander  Nevyle,  in  1563;  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
the  Medea  and  the  Agamemnon,  by  John  Studley, 
in  1566.    The  Octavia,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  iu  the  same  year, 
but  no  copy  of  that  date  is  now  known  to  exist. 
Versions  of  the  Hippolylus  and  the  Hercules 
Oetaeus  by  Studley,  and  of  the  ThebcUs  by  Tho- 
mas Newton,  were  added  when  the  whole  were 
republished  together  in  1581  under  the  title  of 
"  Seneca  his  Ten  Tragedies  translated  into  Eng- 
lish."   Of  the  authors  of  these  translations,  Hey- 
wood   and   Studley   in    particular    "  have  some 
claim,"  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  original  dramatic  poets ;  they  added 
whole  scenes  and  choruses  wherever  they  thought 
them  necessary."  But  Heywood  and  his  coadjutors 
in  this  undertaking  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
view  of  bringing  Seneca  upon  the  English  stage; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  their  translated 
dramas  were    ever  acted.      In   1566,  however, 
"  The  Supposes,"  a  prose  translation  by  Geoirge 

•  Hbt.  Dram.  Poet.  UL  13. 
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Graacoigne  from  Gli  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  and 
another  play,  in  blank  verse,  entitled  "  Jocasta," 
taken  frgm  the  PhcenisstB  of  Euripides,  by  Gas- 
coigne  and  Francis  Kinwelmarsn,  -were  both 
represented  at  Gray's  Inn.  The  Jocasta  was, 
therefore,  the  second  English  play  written  in  blank 
verse.  "It  is,"  says  Warton,  "partly  a  para- 
phrase and  pn^y  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek 
trt^edy.  There  are  many  omissions,  retrench- 
ments, and  transpositions.  The  chorus,  the  cha- 
racters, and  the  "substance  of  the  story  are  entirely 
retained,  and  the  tenor  of  the  dialogue  is  often 
preserved  through  whole  scenes.  Some  of  the 
beautiful  odes  of  the  Greek  chorus  are  neglected, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  places,  newly  written 
by  the  translators."*  These  substitutions,  how- 
ever, sometimes  display  considerable  poetic  power ; 
and  the  versification  throughout  the  piece,  both  in 
the  old  metre  (in  which  the  choral  passages  are 
■written)  and  in  the  new,  flows  with  a  facility  and 
smoothness  which,  as  contrasted  with  any  English 
verse  written  twenty  years  before,  marks  a  rate  of 
progress  during  that  space,  in  the  subsidence  of  the 
language  into  comparative  regularity  of  gram- 
matical and  syntactical  forms,  which  is  very  sur- 
prising. Warton  remarks,  as  a  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  die  work  of  refinement  or 
change  went  on  in  the  language  at  this  time,  that 
"in  the  second  edition  of  this  play,  printed  again 
with  Gaacoigne's  poems  in  1587,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  a£Bx  marginal  explanations  of  many 
words,  not  long  before  in  common  use,  but  now 
become  obsolete  and  unintelligible."  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  this  was  done,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
at  the  request  of  a  lady,  who  did  not  understand 
"  poetical  words  or  terms."  But  it  was  a  practice 
occasionally  followed  down  to  a  much  later  date. 
To  all  the  quarto  editions,  for  example,  of  Joshua 
Sylvester's  metrical  translation  ot  Du  Bartas 
(1605, 1608,  1613)  there  is  appended  "A  brief 
Index,  explaining  most  of  the  hardest  words 
scattered  through  this  whole  work,  for  ease  of  such 
as  are  least  exercised  in  those  kind  of  readings." 
It  consists  of  thirty  double-columned  pages,  and 
may  contain  about  six  hundred  words.f 

•  Hut.  Kag.  F«e<.  iv.  197- 

f  MiMt  o(  theie  are  Bra|i«r  namei ;  maay  otben  ue  Micntlflc 
tamu.  Among  the  explanfttiont  are  the  fullawinf;; — jianalt^n'm- 
torie»  from  yrnr  to  year. — Amehitet'  phetrg,  Vetiiis  {^pheere  itself  U 
not  explainra,  and  may  therefore  be  auppoaed  to  have  been  atUl  fu 
eiimmon  Q»e). — Baethmaliam  frowtf  WomeI^pTiests  of  Dacclius,  the 
God  of  Cups, — Barr-gMM  and  Barnacles,  a  kind  of  fowls  that  Krow 
of  rotten  trees  and  broken  ship*. —  Demain,  possessions  of  inheritauce. 
time  oat  of  mind  continued  in  the  possession  of  ttie  lord. — Duel,  single 
com\iSit.—Uetapfiyiicai,  supernatural. — Poetasters,  bnse.  counterfeit, 
nnlearncd,  witless,  and  wanton  poets,  that  pester  the  world  either 
with  idleTanlties  or  odious  villanies. — Patagom,  lodiaii  cannibals, 
such  as  eat  man's  flesh. — Scaltger,  Josephn,  now  IWinK,  a  French- 
man admirable  in  all  lanpiages  fbr  all  manner  of  learning  (so  in 
edition  of  l<13t  though  Jos.  Scaiiger  died  in  1609;.  The^'e  expla- 
natory vocabniaries  ai«  sometimes,  also,  found  appended  to  prose 
wotlM  of  tlie  aitteenlh  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  Uallam,  in  a 
note  to  hia  introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Kurope,  vol.  iii.  p.  653. 
has  observetl  that,  iu  Pratt's  edition  of  Bishop  HalVs  works,  we  have 
a  glossary  of  obsolete  or  uniuunl  words  employed  liy  him.  which 
amount  to  more  than  1100,  some  of  which  are  Gallicisms  but  the 
greater  part  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin.  This  book  was  published  after 
the  Restoration,  liy  that  time  we  see  the  difficulty  ordinarv  readers 
had  was,  to  itnderstand  the  old  words  that  were  coinK  out  of  fkshioo ; 
wbeicas,  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  days  of  Eliiabeth  and  James, 
was  to  nnderatand  the  new  words  that  were  flowing  so  fast  into  their 
motberHongne,  IThis  Utile  eiicnnstance  is  very  eoriously  signiAcant, 


It  thus  appears  that  numerous  pieces,  entitled  by 
their  form  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the 
regular  drama,  had  been  produced  before  the  year 
1580;  but  nevertheless  no  dramatic  work  had  yet 
been  written  which  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
place  in  our  literature,  or  to  have  almost  any 
interest  for  succeeding  generations  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  apart  from  its  mere  an- 
tiquity. The  next  ten  years  disclose  a  new  scene. 
Within  that  space  a  crowd  of  dramatists  arose 
whose  writings  still  form  a  portion  of  our  living 
poetry,  and  present  the  regular  drama,  no  longer 
only  painfully  struggling  into  the  outward  shape 
proper  to  that  species  of  composition,  but  having 
the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  it,  and  beginning 
to  throb  and  stir  with  the  pulsations  of  genuine 
passion.  We  can  only  here  shortly  notice  some  of 
the  chief  names  iu  this  numerous  company  of  our 
early  dramatists,  properly  so  called.  One  to  whom 
much  attention  has  been  recently  directed  is  George 
Peele,  the  first  of  whose  dramatic  productions, 
"The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  a  sort  of  masque 
or  pageant  which  had  been  represented  before  the 
queen,  was  printed  anonymously  in  1584.  But 
Peele's  most  celebrated  drama  is  his  "Love  of 
King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,"  first  published 
in  1599,  two  or  three  years  after  the  author's 
death.  This  play  Mr.  Campbell  has  called  "  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can 
be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  there  is  no  such  sweetness  of  versification  and 
imagery  to  be  found  in  our  blank  verse  anterior  to 
Shakspeare."*  David  and  Bethsabe  was,  in  all 
probability,  written  not  anterior  to  Shakspeare,  but 
after  he  had  been  at  least  six  or  seven  years  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  and  had  produced  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  of  his  plays,  including  some  of  those  in 
which,  to  pass  over  all  other  and  higher  thmgs,  the 
music  of  the  verse  has  ever  been  accounted  the 
most  perfect  and  delicious.  We  know  at  least  that 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II.,  King 
John,  and  Richard  III.  were  all  written  and 
acted  at  least,  if  not  all  printed,  before  Peele's 
play  was  given  to  the  world.f  But,  independently 
of  this  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
best  of  Peele's  blank  verse,  though  smooth  and 
flowing,  and  sometimes  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  learneid  and  imitative 
fancy,  is  alike  deficient  in  richness  or  even  variety 
of  modulation,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  the 
force  and  fire  of  original  poetic  genius.  It  may  be 
true,  nevertheless,  as  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Collier, 
one  of  the  modem  critics  with  whom  Peele  has  not 
found  so  much  favour  as  with  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  late  editor  Mr.  Dyce,  that  "  he  had  an  elegance 
of  fancy,  a  gracefulness  of   expression,  and    a 

not  only  of  the  opposite  directions  in  which  the  langnaj;e  was  moving 
at  the  two  periods,  but  of  the  dilTerence,  also,  in  other  respects  be. 
t«een  an  age  of  advancement  nod  liope,  and  one  of  weariness,  rettv* 
gressioD,  and  decrepiuide. 

•  Spec,  of  Eu(i.  Poet.  i.  140. 

t  Tnis  is  established  by  the  often  quoted  passage  io  Meres's 
/net  Treasxry,  published  in  1598,  U  which  these  and  others  of 
Shakspearo's  playa  are  ennmetated. 
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melody  of  vewificatioii  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  was  scarcely  approached."*  Another 
of  Peek's  pieces,  entitled  "  The  Old  "Wives'  Tale, 
a  Pleasant  conceited  Comedy,"  printed  in  1595, 
has  excited  some  curiosity  from  a  resemblance  it 
bears  in  the  story,  though  in  little  or  nothing  else, 
to  Milton's  Masque  of  Comus.f  Contemporary 
with  Peele  was  Robert  Greene,  most  notorious  as 
the  writer  of  a  multitude  of  prose  tales  and  other 
pamphlets,  chiefly  controversial,  or  rather  satirical, 
in  which  torrents  of  scurrility  are  poured  out  with 
considerable  fluency  and  liveliness,  but  also  the 
author  of  five  plays,  besides  one  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  friend.  Greene  died  in  1592,  and  he 
appears  only  to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1587.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  that,  in  facility  of 
expression,  and  in  the  flow  of  his  blank  verse,  he 
is  not  to  be  placed  below  Peele.  But  Greene's 
most  characteristic  attribute  is  his  turn  for  merri- 
ment, of  which  Peele  in  his  dramatic  productions 
shows  little  or  nothing.  His  comedy,  or  farce 
rather,  is  no  doubt  usually  coarse  enough,  but  the 
turbid  stream  flows  at  least  freely  and  abundantly. 
Among  his  plays  is  a  curious  one  on  the  subject  of 
the  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1588  or 
1589,  though  first  published  in  1594.  This,  how- 
ever,'is  not  so  much  a  story  of  diablerie  as  of  mere 
legerdemain,  mixed,  like  all  the  rest  of  Greene's 
pieces,  with  a  good  deal  of  farcical  incident  and 
dialogue ;  even  the  catastrophe,  in  which  one  of 
the  characters  it  carried  off  to  hell,  being  so 
managed  as  to  impart  no  supernatural  interest  to 
the  drama. 

Of  a  different  and  far  higher  order  of  poetical 
and  dramatic  character  is  another  play  of  this 
date  upon  a  similar  subject,  the  Tragical  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus,  by 
Christopher  Marlow.  Marlow  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1593,  the  year  after  Greene,  and  three  or 
four  years  before  Peele.  He  had  been  a  writer  for 
the  stage  at  least  since  1586,  in  which  year,  or 
before,  was  brought  out  the  play  of  Tamburlaine 
Ike  Great,  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  which 
has  been  conclusively  established  by  Mr.  Collier, 
who  has  further  shown  that  this  was  the  first  play 
written  in  blank  verse  that  was  exhibited  on  the 
public  stage-t  "  Marlow's  mighty  line  "  has  been 
celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  famous  verses  on 
Shakspeare ;  but  Drayton,  the  author  of  the  Poly- 
olbion,  has  extolled  him  in  the  most   glowing 

*  Mr.  Hanam't  mtimate  <•,  p«rhap«,  not  quite  ao  hlgb :  *■  Peele 
has  toma  conraand  of  imojteiy,  but  in  every  other  quality  it  leema  to 
me  that  he  haa  icarce  any  claim  to  hooour  ;  and  I  doubt  if  there  are 
three  linei  tegHher  in  any  of  his  plays  that  coiUd  be  miKtaken  for 
Shakapeare'a.  .  .  .  Theveniflcation  o(  Peel*  ii  much  iDferiar  to  that 
of  Marlowe;  and  though  sometimea  poetical,  he  seems  rarely  dra- 
matic."—Lit.  of  Bur.  ii.  378. 

t  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Isaao  Reed  in  the  appendix  to  his 
edition  of  Baker's  Biu)jmphia  Dramatica,  X78S,  vol.  iu  p.  44].  The 
subject  has  been  eaaminetl  at  length  by  Warton  in  his  edition  of  the 
Minor  Poems  of  Milton,  pp.  135,  136  i  and  ngain,  pp.  573—577.  (Sod 
Edit  Loa  1791).  H«  olMervea,  -  That  Milton  had  an  eye  un  this 
ancient  drama,  which  miaht  liave  been  the  ftiTourils  of  hia  early 
youth,  perhaps  may  be  at  least  affirmed  with  as  much  crediblUty  as 
that  he  comeived  the  fmaiiu  lott  ttvm  teeinK  a  mystery  at 
noienee,  wrlUen  by  Andreini,a  Florentine, in  1817,  wMiUcd  Aiama" 

t  Htot  Dram.  Poeb  lU.  pp,  1«7— U6. 


description, — in  words  the  most  worthy  of  the 
theme : — 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had  :  his  rapturee  were 
Alt  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear; 
For  that  fine  maduesa  still  he  did  retain 
Which  tightly  sliould  posaesa  a  poet's  brain.* 

Marlow  is,  by  nearly  imiversal  admission,  our 
greatest  dramatic  writer  before  Shakspeare.  He  is 
frequently,  indeed,  turgid  and  bombastic,  especiallv 
in  his  earliest  play,  Tamburlaine  the  Great^  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  where  bis  fire,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sometimes  blazes  out  of  all  bounds  and 
becomes  a  mere  wasting  conflagration — sometimes 
only  raves  in  a  furious  storm  of  sound,  filling  the 
ear  without  any  other  effect.  But  in  his  fits  of 
truer  inspiration,  all  the  magi(  of  terror,  pathos, 
and  beauty  flashes  from  him  in  streams.  The 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  agonies  of  Faustus,  in 
the  concluding  scene  of  that  play,  as  the  moment 
of  his  awful  fate  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  power- 
fully drawn  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  one  of  those 
coarse  pictures  of  wretchedness  that  merely  oppress 
us  with  horror :  the  most  admirable  skill  is  applied 
throughout  in  balancing  that  emotion  by  sympathy 
and  even  respect  for  the  sufferer, — 

—^-'  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
F<lr  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German.schoola,— 

and  yet  without  disturbing  our  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  his  doom ;  till  we  close  the  book,  saddened, 
indeed,  but  not  dissatisfied,  with  the  pitying  bat 
still  tributary  and  almost  consoling  words  of  the 
Chorus  on  our  hearts, — 

Cut  ia  the  bnnch  that  mi(ht  have  grown  Aill  atni(ht. 

And  burned  Is  ApoUo's  laurel-bough 

That  sometime  grew  within  thia  learned  man. 

Still  finer,  perhaps,  is  the  conclusion  of  another  of 
Marlow's  dramas, — his  tragedy  of  Edward  II. 
"The  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating  royaler  in 
Edward," 'says  Charles  Lamb,  "furnished  hints 
which  Shakspeare  scarce  improved  in  his  Richard 
II. ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlow's  king  moves 
pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or 
modem,  with  which  I  am  acquainteid."t  Much 
splendour  of  poetry,  also,  is  expended  upon  Uie 
delineation  of  Barabas,  in  the  Rich  Jew  of  Malta ; 
but  "Marlow's  Jew,"  as  Lamb  has  observed, 
"  does  not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspeare's  (in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice)  as  his  Edward  II."  We 
are  more  reminded  of  some  of  Barabas's  speeches 
by  the  magnificent  declamation  of  Mammon  in 
Jonson's  Alchymist. 

Marlow,  Greene,  and  Peele  are  the  most  noted 
names  among  those  of  our  dramatists  who  belong 
exclusively  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  but  some 
others  that  have  less  modem  celebrity  may  per- 
haps be  placed  at  least  on  the  same  line  with  the 
two  latter.  John  Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  as  he  is 
called,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book  in  connexion  with  the  prose  literature 

*  *  Eletnr,  "  To  my  dearly  beloTed  Ociend  Henry  Reynolda,  of  Pmk 
and  Poesy." 
t  Spec,  of  Enf.  Diom.  Poets,  i.  81. 
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of  the  period.*  As  a  poet  he  is,  in  his  happiest 
efforts,  elegant  and  fanciful ;  but  his  genius  was 
better  suited  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  lyric  poetry 
than  for  the  drama.  He  is  the  author  of  nine 
dramatic  pieces,  but  of  these  seven  are  in  prose, 
and  only  one  in  rhyme  and  one  in  blank  yerse. 
All  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  "  seem  to 
have  been  written  for  court  entertainments,  al- 
though they  were  also  performed  at  theatres,  most 
usually  by  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Revels."  They  were  fitter,  it  might  be  added,  for 
beguiling  the  Ustlessness  of  courts  than  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  popular  audience,  athirst  for 
action  and  passion,  and  very  indifferent  to  mere 
ingenuities  of  style.  All  poetical  readers,  however, 
remember  some  songs  and  other  short  pieces  of 
verse  with  which  some  of  them  are  interspersed, 
particularly  a  delicate  little  anacreontic  in  that 
entitled  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  beginning — 

Cupid  and  my  Campupe  played 
At  card*  for  kiaiea,  ice. 

Mr.  Collier    observes    that  Malone    must  have 
spoken  from  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
Lyly's  works  when  he  contends  that  his  plays  are 
comparatively  free  from  those  affected  conceits  and 
remote  allusions  that  characterise  most  of  his  other 
productions.     Thomas  Kyd,  the  author  of  the  two 
plays    of   Jeronimo    and  the  Spanish  Traaedy 
(which  is  a  continuation  of  the  former),  besides  a 
translation  of  another  piece   from   the    French, 
appears  to  be  called  "  Sporting  Kyd  "  by  Jonson, 
in  his  verses  on  Shakspeare,  in  allusion  merely  to 
his  name.    There  is,  at  least,  nothing  particularly 
sportive  in  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  his  pen.     Kyd  was  a  considerable  master  of 
language ;  but  his  rank  as  a  dramatist  is  not  very 
easily  settled,  seeing  that  there  is  much  doubt  as 
to  Ills  claims  to  the  authorship  of  by  far  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  best 
of  his  two  plays.     Lamb,  quoting  the  scenes  in 
question,  describes  them  as  "  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play,  which,  without  them,"  he  adds,  "  is  but 
a  caput  moriuum."     It  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  they  were  added  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
certainly  was  employed  to  make  some  additions  to 
this  play ;  and  Mr.  Collier  attributes  them  to  him 
as  if  the  point  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt — admitting, 
however,  that  they  represent  Jonson  in  a  new 
light,  and  that  "  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  his 
own  entire  plays  equalling  in  pathetic  beauty  some 
of  his  contributions  to   The  Spanish    Tragedy." 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  supposed  contributions  by  another  hand 
might  not  have  been  the  work  of  Kyd  himself. 
Lamb  says,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  undoubted 
plays  of  Jonson  which  would  authorise  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  supplied  the  scenes  m 
question.     I  should  suspect  tiie  agency  of  some 
'  more  potent  spirit.'     Webster  might  have  fur- 
nished Uiem.    They  are  full  of  that  wild,  solemn, 
preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  bewilders  us  in 

•  Sm  vol.  ii.  p.  88S, 


the  Duchess  of  Malfy."    The  last  of  these  early 
dramatists  we  shall  notice,  Thomas  Lodge,  Who 
was  bom  about  1556,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  about  1580,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Collier  "  in  a 
rank  superior  to  Greene,  but  in  some  respects  in- 
ferior to  Kyd."     His  principal  dramatic  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  lively  set 
forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla," 
and  is  written  in  blank  verse  with  a  mixture  of 
rhyme.      It  shows  him,  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  to 
have  unquestionably  the  advantage  over  Kyd  as  a 
drawer  of  character,   though  not  equalling  that 
writer  in  general  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetic 
conception.    His  blank  verse  is  also  much  more 
monotonous  than  that  of  Kyd.    Another  strange 
drama  in  rhyme,  written  by  Lodge  in  conjunction 
with  Greene,  is  entitled  "  A  Looking-glass  for 
London  and  England,"  and  has  for  its  object  to 
put  down  the  puritanical  outcry  against  the  im- 
morality of  the  stage,  which  it  attempts  to  accom- 
plish by  a  grotesque  application  to  the  city  of 
London  of  the  scriptural  story  of  Nineveh.     The 
whole  performance,  in  Mr.  Collier's  opinion,  "  is 
wearisomely  dull,  although  the  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  lighten  the  weight  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  scenes  of  drunken  buffoonery  between  '  a 
clown  and  his  crew  of  ruffians,'  and  between  the 
same  clown  and  a  person  disguised  as  the  devil,  in 
order  to  frighten  him,  but  who  is  detected  and 
well  beaten."    Mr.  Hallam,  however,  pronounces 
that  there  is  great  talent  shown  in  this  play, 
"  though  upon  a  very  strange  canvas."*     Lodge, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician,  has  left  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  other  poetry  besides  his  plays, 
partly  in  the  form  of  novels  or  tales,  partly  in 
shorter  pieces,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
miscellany  called  England's  Helicon,  from  which 
a  few  of  them  have  been  extracted  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  his  Specimens.     They  are,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  creditable  to  his  poetical  powers  than 
his  dramatic  performances.    One  of  his  tales,  first 
printed  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  "  Rosalynde: 
Euphues'  Golden  Legacie,  found  in  his  cell   at 
Silextra"  (for  Lodge  was  one  of  Lyly's  imitators), 
is  famous  as  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  story  of  his  As  You  Like 
It.    "  Of  this  production  it  may  be  said,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Collier,  "  that  our  admiration  of  many 
portions  of  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  work  of  our  great  dramatist."t 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  founders 
and  first  builders-up  of  the  regular  drama  in  Eng- 
land were,  nearly  if  not  absolutely  without  an  ex- 
ception, classical  scholars  and  men  who  had  re- 
ceived a  university  education.  Nicholas  Udal  was 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  John  Still  (if 
he  is  to  be  considered  the  author  of  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle)  was  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Sackville  was  educated  at  both  universities;  so 
was  Gascoigne ;  Richard  Edwards  was  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford ;  Marlow  was  of  Benet  College, 
Cambridge;  Greene,  of  St  John's,  (Cambridge; 
•  Litentote  efBoi.  U.  87».  i  BIst.  oTDnm,  Poet,  iU.  218. 
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Peele,  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford;  Lyly,  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Lodge,  of  Trinity  College, 
in  the  same  university.  Kyd  was  also  probably  a 
university  man,  though  we  know  nothing  of  his 
private  history.  To  the  training  received  by  these 
writers  the  drama  that  arose  among  us  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered 
to  owe  not  only  its  form,  but  in  part  also  its  spirit, 
which  had  a  learned  and  classical  tinge  from  the 
first,  that  never  entirely  wore  out.  The  diction  of 
the  works  of  all  these  dramatists  betrays  their 
scholarship ;  and  they  have  left  upon  the  language 
of  our  higher  drama,  and  indeed  of  our  blank  verse 
in  general,  of  which  they  were  the  main  creators, 
an  impress  of  Latinity,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  our  vigorous  but  still  homely  and  un- 
sonorous  Saxon  speech  needed  to  fit  it  for  the 
requirements  of  that  species  of  composition.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
of  them  were  not  mere  men  of  books  and  readers  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Mar- 
low,  all  spent  the  noon  of  their  days  (none  of  them 
saw  any  afternoon)  in  the  busiest  haunts  of  social 
life,  sounding  in  their  reckless  course  all  the 
depths  of  human  experience,  and  drinking  the  cup 
of  passion  aud  suffering  to  the  dregs.  And  of 
their  greater  successors,  those  who  carried  the 
drama  to  its  height  among  us  in  the  next  age, 
while  some  were  also  accomplished  scholars,  all 
were  men  of  the  world — men  who  knew  their 
brother  men  by  an  actual  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  them  in  their  most  natural  and  open-hearted 
moods,  and  over  a  remarkably  extended  range  of 
conditions.  We  know,  from  even  the  scanty  frag- 
ments of  their  history  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  Shakspeare,  and  Jonson,  and  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  all  lived  much  in  the  open  air  of  society, 
and  mingled  with  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest;  some  of  them,  indeed,  having  known 
what  it  was  actually  to  belong  to  classes  very  far 
removed  from  each  other  at  different  periods  of 
their  lives.  But  we  should  have  gathered,  tliough 
no  other  record  or  tradition  had  told  us,  that  they 
must  have  been  men  of  this  genuine  and  manifold 
experience  from  their  drama  alone, — various,  and 
rich,  and  glowing  as  that  is,  even  as  life  itself. 

William  Shakspeare,  born  in  1 564,  is  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
in  1 589 ;  is  sneered  at  by  Robert  Greene,  in  1592, 
in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  already 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  writer  in  blank  verse,  though  the  satirist 
insinuates  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  show 
he  did  chiefly  by  the  plunder  of  his  predecessors  ;* 
and  in  1598  is  spoken  of  by  a  critic  of  the  day  as 
indisputably  the  greatest  of  English  dramatists, 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  as  having  already 
produced  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Love's  Labours  Lost,  I^ove's  Labours 

•  ■•  Then  i<  *n  npttait  aow,  brnUfied  with  our  fralbera.  that, 
with  hit  tyger*!  heart  wrapt  in  a  player'a  hide,  lappaaea  he  i>  as  well 
able  to  bombast  out  a  blaoii  verse  os  the  best  or  you ;  ADd  heina  na 
absolute  ^otaaaM  Factulxm,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  tlio  only  Shake- 
uena  in  a  coDBtry."— Orsn't  OroaUviorth  of/nt,  159S. 


Won  (that  is,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Richard  II.,  Ricliard  III.,  Henry  IV.,  King  John, 
Titus  Andronicus,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  There 
is  no  ground,  however,  for  feeling  assured,  and 
indeed  it  is  rather  improbable,  that  we  have  here 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  plays  written  by  Shak- 
speare up  to  this  date ;  nor  is  the  authority  of  ao 
evidently  loose  a  statement,  embodying,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  the  mere  report  of  the  town,  su£5cient 
even  to  establish  absolutely  the  authenticity  of 
every  one  of  the  plays  enumerated.  It  is  very 
possible,  for  example,  that  Meres  may  be  mistaken 
in  assigning  Titus  Andronicus  to  Shakspeare ;  and, 
ou  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  the  author  of  Peri- 
cles, and  may  have  already  written  that  play  and 
some  others,  although  Meres  does  not  mention 
them.  The  only  other  direct  information  we  pos- 
sess on  this  subject  is,  that  Titus  Andronicus  (if 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  Shakspeare's)  was  first 
published  in  1594;  Richard  II.,  Richard  III., 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1597 ;  Love's  Labours 
Lost  and  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  in  1598 
(the  latter,  however,  having  been  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  the  preceding  year) ;  a  "  corrected 
and  augmented  "  edition  of  Komeo  and  Juliet  in 
1599 ;  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  1600 
(the  last  having  been  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
in  1598) ;  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry 
VI.  (if  they  are  by  Shakspeare)  the  same  year  (but 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594);  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  in  1602  (but  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  the  year  before);  Hamlet  in  1603 
(entered  likewise  the  year  before)  ;  a  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Hamlet  in  1604 ;  Lear 
in  1608,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Pericles,  in 
1609  (each  being  entered  the  preceding  year); 
Othello  not  till  1622,  six  years  after  the  author's 
death;  and  all  the  other  plays,  namely,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  King  John,  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  As  You  Like  It,  King  Henry  VIII., 
Measure  for  Measure,  Cymbeline,  Macbeth,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens,  The 
Tempest,  and  Twelfth  Night,  not  till  they  ap- 
peared together,  and  along  with  those  formerly 
printed,  in  the  first  folio,  in  1623.  That  collec- 
tion also  contained  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  of 
which  it  may  be  confidently  afiirmed  Shakspeare 
never  wrote  a  line. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  treasure  that  Shakspeare 
has  left  us ;  but  the  revolution  which  his  genius 
wrought  upon  our  national  drama  is  placed  in  the 
clearest  light  by  comparing  his  earliest  plays  with 
the  best  which  the  langui^e  possessed  before  his 
time.  He  has  made  all  his  predecessors  obsolete. 
While  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  his  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

•  Palladls  Tamia;  Wit's  Treasury.    Belni  the  Second  I^t  of 
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and  his  King  John,  and  his  Richard  II.,  and  his 
Henry  IV.,  and  his  Richard  III.,  all  certainly 
produced,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  year  1598, 
are  still  the  most  universally  familiar  compositions 
in  our  literature,  no  other  dramatic  work  that  had 
then  been  written  is  now  popularly  read,  or  fami- 
liar to  anybody  except  to  a  few  professed  investi- 
gators of  the  antiquities  of  our  poetry.  Where  are 
now  the  best  productions  even  of  such  writers  as 
Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Marlow,  and  Decker,  and 
Marston,  and  Webster,  and  Thomas  Heywood, 
and  Middleton  ?  They  are  to  be  found  among 
our  *  Select  Collections  of  Old  Plays,' — ^publica- 
tions intended  rather  for  the  mere  preservation  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  them,  than  for  their  diffu- 
Mon  among  a  multitude  of  readers.  Or,  if  the 
entire  works  of  a  few  of  these  elder  dramatists 
have  recently  been  collected  and  republished, 
this  has  still  been  done  only  to  meet  the  demand 
of  a  comparatively  very  small  number  of  curious 
students,  anxious  to  possess  and  examine  for 
themselves  whatever  relics  are  still  recoverable 
of  the  old  world  of  our  literature.  Popularly 
known  and  read  the  works  of  these  writers  never 
again  Trill  be ;  there  is  no  more  prospect  or  proba- 
bility of  this  than  there  is  that  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  will  ever  lose  their  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  In  that  sense,  everlasting  oblivion 
is  their  portion,  as  everlasting  life  is  his.  In  one 
form  only  have  they  any  chance  of  again  attract- 
ing some'measure  of  the  general  attention — namely, 
in  the  form  of  such  partial  and  very  limited  exhi- 
bition as  Lamb  has  given  us  an  example  of  in  his 
'  Specimens.'  And  herein  we  see  the  first  great 
difference  between  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
mediately conspicuous  of  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced  into  dramatic  writing.  He  did  not 
create  our  r^ular  drama,  but  he  regenerated  and 
wholly  transformed  it,  as  if  by  breathing  into  it  a 
new  aoul.  We  possess  no  dramatic  production 
anterior  to  his  appearance  that  is  at  once  a  work 
of  high  genius  and  of  anything  like  equably  sus- 
tained power  throughout.  Wonderful  bursts  of 
poetry  there  are  in  many  of  the  pieces  of  our  earlier 
dramatiBts  ;  but  the  higher  they  soar  in  one  scene, 
the  lower  diey  generally  seem  to  think  it  expedient 
to  sink  in  the  next.  Their  great  efforts  are  made 
only  by  fits  and  starts :  for  the  most  part  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  best  of  them  are  either  merely 
extravagant  and  absurd,  or  do  nothing  but  trifle  or 
dose  away  over  their  task  with  the  expenditure  of 
hardly  any  kind  of  faculty  at  all.  This  may  have 
arisen  in  part  from  their  own  want  of  judgment  or 
want  of  painstaking,  in  part  from  the  demands  of 
a  very  rude  condition  of  the  popular  taste ;  but 
the  effect  is  to  invest  all  that  they  have  bequeathed 
to  xu  with  an  air  of  barbarism,  and  to  tempt  us  to 
take  their  finest  displays  of  6ucce!>8ful  daring  for 
mere  capricioas  inspirations,  resembling  the  sudden 
impulses  of  fury  by  which  the  listless  and  indolent 
man  of  the  woods  will  sometimes  be  roused  on  the 
instant  from  his  habitual  laziness  and  passiveness  to 
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an  exhibition  of  superhuman  strength  and  activity. 
From  this  savage  or  savage-looking  state  our  drama 
was  first  redeemed  by  Shakspeare.  Even  Milton  has 
spoken  of  his  "wood-notes  wild;"  and  Thomson, 
more  unceremoniously,  has  baptized  him  "wild 
Shakspeare,"* — as  if  a  sort  of  half  insane  irregu- 
larity of  genius  were  the  quality  that  chiefly  distin- 
guished him  from  other  great  writers.  If  he  be 
a  "  wild"  writer,  it  is  in  comparison  with  some 
dramatists  and  poets  of  succeeding  times,  who,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  sufficiently  tame :  compared 
with  the  dramatists  of  his  own  age  and  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding, — with  the  general  throng 
of  the  writers  from  among  whom  he  emerged,  and 
the  coruscations  of  whose  feebler  and  more  desul- 
tory genius  he  has  made  pale, — he  is  distinguished 
ham  them  by  nothing  which  is  more  visible  at  the 
first  glance  than  by  the  superior  regularity  and 
elaboration  that  mark  his  productions.  Marlow, 
and  Greene,  and  Kyd,  may  be  called  wild,  and 
wajrward,  and  careless ;  but  the  epithets  are  inap- 
plicable to  Shakspeare,  by  whom,  in  truth,  it  was 
that  the  rudeness  of  our  early  drama  was  first 
refined,  and  a  spirit  of  high  art  put  into  it,  which 
gave  it  order  and  symmetry  as  well  as  elevation. 
It  was  the  union  of  the  most  consummate  judgment 
with  the  highest  creative  power  that  made  Shak- 
speare the  miracle  that  he  was, — if,  indeed,  we 
ought  not  rather  to  say  that  such  an  endowment 
as  his  of  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine" 
necessarily  implied  the  clearest  and  truest  discern- 
ment as  well  as  the  utmost  productive  energy, — 
even  as  the  most  intense  heat  must  illuminate  as 
well  as  warm.  But,  undoubtedly,  his  dramas  are 
distinguished  fix)m  those  of  his  predecessors  by 
much  more  than  merely  this  superiority  in  the 
general  principles  upon  which  they  are  constructed. 
Such  rare  passages  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  scenes 
of  sublimity  or  true  passion,  as  sometimes  brighten 
the  dreary  waste  of  their  productions,  are  equalled 
or  excelled  in  almost  every  page  of  his  j — "  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,"  to  which  they  ascend 
only  in  far  distant  flights,  and  where  their  strength 
of  pinion  never  sustains  them  long,  is  the  familiar 
home  of  his  genius.  Other  qualities,  again,  which 
charm  us  in  his  plays  are  nearly  unknown  in 
theirs.  He  first  informed  our  drama  with  true 
wit  and  humour.  Of  boisterous,  uproarious,  black- 
guard merriment  and  buffoonery  tiiere  is  no  want 
in  our  earlier  dramatists,  nor  of  mere  gibing  and 
jeering  and  vulgar  personal  satire ;  hut  of  true 
airy  wit  there  is  little  or  none.  In  the  comedies  of 
Shakspeare  the  wit  plays  and  dazzles  like  dancing 
light.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  excellence, 
indeed,  for  which  he  was  most  admired  by  his 
contemporaries;  for  quickness  and  felicity  of 
repartee  they  placed  him  above  all  other  play- 
writers.  But  his  humour  was  still  more  his  own 
than  his  wit.  In  that  rich  but  delicate  and  subtle 
spirit  of  drollery,  moistening  and  softening  what- 
ever it  touches  like  a  gentle  oil,  and  penetrating 
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through  all  enfoldiugs  and  rigorous  encrustments 
into  the  kernel  of  the  ludicTous  that  is  in  every- 
thing, which  mainly  created  Malvolio,  and  Shallow, 
and  Slender,  and  Dogberry,  and  Verges,  and 
Bottom,  and  Lancelot,  and  Launce,  and  Costard, 
and  Touchstone,  and  a  score  of  other  clowns,  fools, 
and  simpletons,  and  which,  gloriougly  overflowing 
in  Falstaff,  makes  his  wit  exhilarate  like  wine, 
Shakspeare  has  had  almost  as  few  successors  as  he 
had  predecessors.  Sterne  is,  of  modern  English 
writers,  the  one  who  has  come  nearest  to  him  in 
this  quality.  It  is  often  said  that  the  drama  should 
be  a  faithful  picture  or  representation  of  real  life ; 
or,  if  this  doctrine  be  given  up  in  regard  to  the 
teagic  or  more  impassioned  drama,  because  even 
kings  and  queens  in  the  actual  world  never  do 
declaim  in  the  pomp  of  blank  verse,  as  they  do  on 
the  stage,  still  it  is  insisted  that  in  comedy  no 
character  is  admissible  that  is  not  a  transcript, — a 
little  embeUished  perhaps, — ^but  still  substantially 
8  transcript  from  some  genuine  flesh  and  blood 
sriginal.  But  Shakspeare  has  shown  that  it  belongs 
to  tudi  an  imagination  as  his  to  create  in  comedy, 
as  well  as  in  tragedy  or  in  poetry  of  any  other 
bind.  Most  of  the  characters  that  have  just  been 
mentioned  are  as  purely  the  mere  creations  of  the 
poet's  brain  as  are  Ariel,  or  Caliban,  or  the  Witches 
in  Macbeth.  If  any  modem  critic  will  have  it 
that  Shakspeare  must  have  actually  seen  Malvolio, 
and  Launce,  and  Touchstone,  before  he  could  or 
at  least  would  have  drawn  them,  we  would  ask  the 
said  critic  if  he  himself  has  ever  seen  such  charac- 
tars  in  real  life;  and  if  he  acknowledge,  as  he 
needs  must,  that  he  never  has,  we  would  then  put 
it  to  him  to  tell  us  why  the  contemporaries  of  the 
great  dramatist  might  not  have  enjoyed  them  in 
his  plays  without  ever  having  seen  them  elsewhere, 
just  as  we  do, — or,  in  other  words,  why  such  deli- 
neations might  not  have  perfectly  fulfilled  their 
dramatic  purpose  then  as  well  as  now,  when  they 
certainly  do  not  represent  anything  that  is  to  be  seen 
upon  earth,  any  more  than  do  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho  PanzB.  There  might  have  been  professional 
clowns  and  fools  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  such  as 
are  no  longer  extant ;  but  at  no  time  did  there  ever 
actually  exist  such  fools  and  clowns  as  his.  These 
and  other  similar  personages  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama  are  as  much  mere  poetical  phantasmata  as 
are  the  creations  of  the  kindred  humour  of  Cer- 
▼antes.  But  are  they  the  less  amusing  or  inte- 
resting on  that  account? — do  we  the  less  sym- 
pathise with  them  ? — nay,  do  we  feel  that  they 
are  the  less  naturally  drawn  ? — that  they  have  for 
us  less  of  a  truth  and  life  than  the  most  faithful 
copiestrom  the  men  and  women  of  the  real  world  ? 
But  in  these,  too,  there  is  no  other  drama  so  rich 
as  that  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  exhausted  the  old 
world  of  our  actual  experience  as  well  as  imagined 
for  us  new  worlds  of  his  own.*  What  other  ana- 
tomist of  the  human  heart  has  ever  searched  its 
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hidden  core,  and  laid  bare  all  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  our  mysterious  nature,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  gushing'  tenderness  of  Juhet,  and  the  "  fine 
frenzy"  of  the  discrowned  Lear,  and  the  sublime 
melancholy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  wrath  of  the  per> 
plexed  and  tempest-torn  Othello,  and  the  eloquent 
misanthropy  of  Timon,  and  the  fixed  hate  of  Shy- 
lock?  What  other  poetry  has  given  shape  to 
anything  half  so  terrific  as  Lady  Macbeth,  or  so 
winning  as  Rosalind,  or  so  full  of  gentlest  woman- 
hood as  Desdemona?  In  what  other  drama  do 
we  behold  so  Uving  a  humanity  as  in  his?  Who 
has  given  us  a  scene  either  so  crowded  with  diver- 
sities of  character,  or  so  stirred  with  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  actual  existence?  The  men  and  the 
manners  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  are  there : 
the  lovers  and  warriors,  the  priests  and  pro- 
phetesses of  the  old  heroic  and  kingly  times  of 
Greece, — the  Athenians  of  the  days  of  Alcibiades 
and  Pericles, — the  proud  patricians  and  turbulent 
commonalty  of  the  earliest  period  of  republican 
Rome, — Ceesar,  and  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and 
Antony,  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  splendid 
figures  of  that  later  Roman  scene, — the  kings  and 
queens,  and  princes  and  courtiers  of  barbaric 
Denmark,  and  Roman  Britain,  and  Britain  before 
the  Romans, — those  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  die 
English  Heptarchy, — those  of  England  and  France 
at  the  era  of  Magna  Charta, — all  ranks  of  the 
people  of  almost  every  reign  of  our  subsequent 
history  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, — not  to  speak  of 
Venice,  and  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  Padua,  and 
Illyria,  and  Navarre,  and  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  all 
the  other  towns  and  lands  which  he  has  peopled  for 
US  with  their  most  real  inhabitants.  But  Shakspeare 
is  not  a  mere  dramatist.  Apart  altogether  from  his 
dramatic  power  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived.  His  sympathy  is  the  most  universal,  his 
imagination  the  most  plastic,  his  diction  the  most 
expressive,  ever  given  to  any  writer.  His  poetry 
has  in  itself  the  power  and  varied  excellencies  of 
all  other  poetry.  While  in  grandeur,  and  beauty, 
and  passion,  and  sweetest  music,  and  all  the  other 
higher  gifts  of  song,  he  may  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest, — with  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  and  Milton, 
and  Dante,  and  Homer, — he  is  at  tlie  same  time 
more  nervous  than  Dryden,  and  more  sententious 
than  Pope,  and  almost  more  sparkling  and  of 
more  abounding  conceit,  when  he  chooses,  than 
Donne,  or  Cowley,  or  Butler.  In  whose  handling 
was  language  ever  such  a  flame  of  fire  as  it  is  in 
his  ?  His  wonderful  potency  in  the  use  of  this 
instrument  would  alone  set  him  above  all  other 
Writers.  Language  has  been  called  the  costume 
of  thought :  it  is  such  a  costume  as  leaves  are  to 
the  tree  or  blossoms  to  the  flower,  and  grows  out 
of  what  it  adorns.  Every  great  and  original  writer 
accordingly  has  distinguished,  and  as  it  were  indi- 
vidualised, himself  as  much  by  his  diction  as  by 
even  the  sentiment  which  it  embodies ;  and  the 
invention  of  such  a  distinguishing  style  is  one  of 
the  most  unequivocal  evidences  of  genius.    But 
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Shakspeare  has  invented  twenty  styles.  He  has  a 
style  for  every  one  of  his  great  characters,  by  which 
that  character  is  distinguished  from  every  other  as 
much  as  Pope  is  distinguished  by  his  style  from 
Dryden,  or  Milton  from  Spenser. 

Shakspeare  died  in  1616.  The  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  more,  over  which  his  career  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage  extends,  is  illustrated  also  by 
the  names  of  a  crowd  of  other  dramatists,  many  of 
them  of  very  remarkable  genius;  but  Shakspeare  is 
distinguished  from  the  greater  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries nearly  as  much  as  he  is  from  his  im- 
mediate predecessors.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  late  critic  of  emi- 
nent justness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  that  while  they 
"  possessed  great  power  over  the  passions,  had  a 
deep  insight  into  the  darkest  depths  of  human 
nature,  and  were,  moreover,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  poets,  of  that  higher  power  of  creation 
with  which  Shakspeare  was  endowed,  and  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  call  up  into  vivid  existence  all 
the  various  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  events 
of  human  life,  Marlow  and  his  contemporaries  had 
no  great  share, — so  that  their  best  dramas  may  be 
said  to  represent  to  us  only  gleams  and  shadowings 
of  mind,  confused  and  hurried  actiolis,  from  which 
we  are  rather  led  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  the 
persons  acting  before  us,  than  instantaneously 
struck  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  even 
amid  their  highest  efforts,  with  them  the  fictions 
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of  the  drama  are  fielt  to  be  but  fiiint  semblances  of 
reality.  If  we  seek  for  a  poetical  image, — a  bunt 
of  passion, — ^a  beautiful  sentiment, — a  trait  of 
nature, — we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of  our 
very  oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Shakspeare  must  be  thought  of  along 
with  him,  when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prome- 
theus, moulding  the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing 
into  them  the  animation  and  all  the  passions  of 
life."*  "  The  same,"  proceeds  this  writer,  "  may 
be  said  of  almost  all  his  illustrious  contemporaries. 
Few  of  them  ever  have  conceived  a  consistent  cha- 
racter, and  given  a  perfect  drawing  and  colouring 
of  it :  they  have  rarely,  indeed,  inspired  us  with 
such  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  personages 
as  we  oilen  feel  towards  those  of  Shakspeare,  ukl 
which  makes  us  actually  unhappy  unless  we  can 
fiilly  understand  everydiing  about  them,  so  like 

are  they  to  living  men The  plans  of  their 

dramas  are  irregular  and  confused, — their  charac- 
ters often  wildly  distorted, — and  an  air  of  imper- 
fection and  incompleteness  hangs  in  general  over 
the  whole  composition ; — so  that  the  attention  ia 
wearied  out, — the  interest  flags, — and  we  rather 
hurry  on,  than  are  hurried,  to  the  horrors  of  the 
final  cata8trophe."t  In  other  words,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  dramatic  writers  who  were  contem- 

*  Analytical  Esuyi  on  tha  Early  Engliah  DranatiaU,  In  Blaek- 
irood'a  Hagaaine  Cnndaratood  to  be  by  tha  late  Haniy  Hackeuxie), 
ToL  11.  p.  £67. 
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porary  with  Shakspeare  Btill  belong  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  school  which  subsisted  before  he  began 
to  write. 

George  Chapman  was  born  six  or  seven  years 
before  Shakspeare,  but  did  not  begin  to  write  for 
the  stage  till  about  the  year  1595,  after  which  he 
produced  sixteen  plays  that  have  survived,  besides 
one  in  the  composition  of  which  he  was  alssisted 
by  Ben  Jonson  and  Marston,  and  two  others  in 
which  he  joined  Shirley.  One  anonymous  play, 
The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  (printed  for  the 
first  time  in  1824),  and  five  others  that  are  lost, 
have  also  been  attributed  to  him.  All  these  pieces 
were  probably  produced  before  the  year  1620 ;  and 
he  died  in  1634.  Chapman's  best-known,  and 
probably  also  his  best  plays,  are  his  tragedy  of 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Dilk'a  Old  Plays  (1814),  his  comedy  of  Monsieur 
d'Olive,  in  the  same  collection,  and  his  comedies 
of  All  Fools,  the  Widow's  Tears,  and  Eastward 
Hoe  (the  last  the  piece  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Jonson  and  Marston),  in  Dodsley's  collection.* 
"  Of  all  the  English  play-writers,"  says  Lamb, 
"  Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shak- 
speare in  the  descriptive  and  didactic, — ^in  passages 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imita- 
tion was  not  his  talent.  He  could  not  go  out  of 
himself,  as  Shakspeare  could  shift  at  pleasure,  to 
inform  and  animate  other  existences,  but  in  him- 
self he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul  to  em- 
brace all  forms. "t  Besides  his  dramas.  Chapman 
is  the  author  of  various  poetical  works,  of  which 
his  translations  of  ,the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are 
by  far  the  greatest.  "He  would  have  made  a 
great  epic  poet,"  continues  Lamb,  "  if,  indeed,  he 
has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one ;  for 
his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the 
stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written.  The 
earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has  put  into 
every  part  of  these  poems  would  be  incredible  to  a 
reader  of  mere  modem  translations.  His  almost 
Greek  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes  is  only 
paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry 
with  which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the 
zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he 
sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the 
uncircumcised.  The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's 
translations  being  read  is  their  unconquerable 
quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the 
most  just  and  natural  and  the  most  violent  and 
forced  expressions.  He  seems  to  grasp  whatever 
words  come  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus  of 
inspiration,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to 
the  divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in 
poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raising  the  low,  dig- 
nifying the  mean,  and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd. 
He  mtdces  his  readers  glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any 
affection  which  he  pleases,  be  moved  by  words,  or 
in  spite  of  them,  be  disgusted  and  overc6me  that 
disgust"     Cliapman's  Homer  is  worthy  of  this 

*  Tho  Comedy  of  All  FooLi  appeucd  tot  tli«  flnt  tim«  la  the 
Mcond  (Rred't)  eilitioD  of  Dodiley. 
t  Sptclmeiu,  i,  107. 


fine  tribute.  Few  writers  have  been  more  co- 
piously inspired  with  the  genuine  frenzy  of  poetry 
— with  that  "  fine  madness,"  which,  as  Drayton 
has  said  in  his  lines  on  Marlow,  "  rightly  should 
possess  a  poet's  brain."  Indeed,  in  the  character 
of  his  genius,  out  of  the  province  of  the  drama. 
Chapman  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
Marlow,  whose  unfinished  translation  of  Mus«ens*8 
Hero  and  Leander  he  completed.  With  more 
judgment  and  more  care  he  might  have  given  to 
his  native  language,  in  his  version  of  the  Iliad, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  poetical  works  it 
possesses.  But  what,  except  the  most  extreme 
irregularity' and  inequality, — a  rough  sketch  rather 
than  a  finished  performance, — was  to  be  expected 
from  his  boast  of  having  translated  half  the  poem 
— namely,  the  last  twelve  books — in  fifteen  weeks? 
Yet,  rude  and  negligent  upon  the  whole  as  it  ii. 
Chapman's  is  by  far  the  most  Homeric  Iliad  we 
yet  possess.  Tne  enthusiasm  of  the  translator  for 
his  original  is  uncompromising  to  a  degree  of  the 
ludicrous.  "  Of  all  books,"  he  exclaims  in  his 
Preface,  "  extant  in  all  kinds.  Homer  is  the  first 
and  best ;"  and  in  the  same  spirit,  in  quoting  a 
passage  from  Pliny's  Natural  History  in  another 
portion  of  his  preliminary  matter,  he  proceeds  first 
to  turn  it  into  verse,  "  that  no  prose  may  come 
near  Homer."  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this 
eccentricity,  and  of  a  hurry  and  impetuosity  which 
betray  him  into  many  mistranslations,  and,  on  the 
whole,  have  the  effect  perhaps  of  giving  a  some- 
what too  tumultuous  and  stormy  representation  of 
the  Homeric  poetry,  the  English  into  which  Chap- 
man transfuses  the  meaning  of  the  mighty  ancient 
is  often  singularly  and  delicately  beautiful.  He 
is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  happiest  of  the  com- 
pound epithets  which  Pope  has  adopted,  and  of 
many  others  equally  musical  and  expressive. 
"Far-shooting  Phoebus," — "the  ever-living  gods," 
— "the  many-headed  hill," — ^"the  ivory-wristed 
queen," — are  a  few  of  the  felicitous  combinations 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  native  tongue. 
Carelessly  executed,  indeed,  as  the  work  for  the 
most  part  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  it  that  is 
not  irradiated  by  gleams  of  the  truest  poetic  genius. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  a  long  paragraph  of  the 
most  chaotic  versification,  the  fatigued  and  dis- 
tressed ear  is  surprised  by  a  few  lines, — or  it  may 
be  sometimes  only  a  single  line, — "  musical  as  is 
Apollo's  lute," — and  sweet  and  graceful  enough 
to  compensate  for  ten  times  as  much  ruggedness. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  following  version  of  part 
of  the  description  of  the  visit  paid  by  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Chrysa, 
in  the  First  Book  : — 

-—  The  youths  croTncd  cups  of  wine 
Drank  olT,  aad  lllle<l  aKaio  to  all :  that  dav  was  held  divine. 
And  spent  in  psani  to  thu  sun  ;  who  benra  with  ploaicd  ear : 
When  whose  bright  chariot  stooped  to  sea,  and  twilight  hid  the 

clear. 
All  soundly  on  their  cables  slept,  even  till  the  night  was  worn ; 
And  when  the  Liidy  of  the  I.i^nt,  thu  rosy'flngerad.morn. 
Rose  f^m  the  hills,  all  fresh  aro&e,  and  to  the  camp  retired. 
While  Phoebus  with  a  fore-right  wind  their  swelling  bark  Inspired. 

And  here  are  a  few  more  verses  steeped  in  the 
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Mune  Hquid  beauty  from  the  catalogue  of  the  ships 
in  the  second  Boc^  : — 

■Who  dwelt  in  PyJoi'  undy  aoil,  and  Arcne*  the  fair. 
In  Tbryon  neat  Alpheus'  flood,  and  Aepy  Dill  of  air. 
In  Cypari<«nu.  Amphyxea,  and  litUa  Pieleon, 
Tha  town  where  all  the  Eleola  dwelt,  and  famona  Doreon ; 
Where  all  the  Mnaee,  opnMite,  in  etrlfe  of  poesy. 
To  ancient  Thamyrii  orThrace,  did  uie  him  cruelly  : 
He  comlnj  from  E.irytm'  coart,  the  wite  Orclialian  kinir, 
BecaUM  ha  prondly  durst  aflirm  he  could  more  swretly  alog 
Than  that  Pierian  race  of  Juve,  they,  anrry  with  his  vaunt, 
Beivfl  his  eyo»ight  and  his  sonj;.  that  did  the  enr  inchnni. 
And  or  his  skill  to  touch  his  harp  disthmished  liis  hand  :— 
All  these  in  ninety  hollow  keels  grave  Nestor  did  command. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  Second  Book,  indeed, 
is  admirably  translated :  in  the  harangues,  parti- 
cularly, of  Agamemnon  and  the  other  generals,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  all  the  fire  of  Homer  bums 
and  blazes  in  English  verse. 

Webster,  Middleton,  Decker,  Marston,  Robert 
Tailor,  Toumeur,  and  Rowley,  may  also  be  reck- 
oned among  the  dramatic  writers  of  considerable 
note  -who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare, 
though  most,  or  all,  of  them  survived  him,  and 
none  of  them  began  to  write  so  early  as  he  did. 
John  Webster  is  said  to  have  been  parish  clerk  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Company.  Of  four  dramatic 
pieces  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  besides  two 
comedies  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Row- 
ley, and  other  two  in  which  he  assisted  Decker, 
his  tragedies  of  The  White  Devil,  and  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The 
character  of  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  White  Devil, 
is  drawn  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  delineation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Malfy  displays  not  only  remark- 
able power  and  originality  of  imagination,  but  a 
dramatic  skill  and  judgment  which  perhaps  no 
one  of  the  other  writers  we  have  named  along  with 
Webster  has  anywhere  matched.  None  of  them 
has  either  so  little  extravagance,  or  so  much  of  the 
true  terrific.  "  To  move  a  horror  skilfully,"  says 
Lamb, — "  to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick, — to  lay 
upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear, — ^to  wean  and 
weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step 
in  with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last  forfeit, 
— this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Writers  of  an  in- 
ferior genius  may  ♦  upon  horror's  head  horrors 
accumulate,'  but  they  cannot  do  this."t  Webster 
seems  to  have  been  a  slow  writer,  which  it  may 
be  presumed  few  of  his  contemporaries  were.  In 
an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  White  Devil,  he 

•  This  name  is  ioeomcay  accented.  Vii  Pope  has  copied  the 
error.  Wnrton  liad  a  cony  of  Chapmau'i  translation  which  liad  l>e- 
longed  h)  Poi»-,  and  in  which  the  latter  had  noted  many  of  the  iuter- 
poUlionsof  his  predecessor,  of  whom,  indeed,  as  Warton  remarks,  a 
diligi-nt  observer  will  enslly  discrm  that  he  was  no  careless  reader. 
—HitL  Bng.  Putt.  Iv.  874.  In  the  Preface  lo  Ids  own  Iliad,  Pope 
has  allowed  to  Chapman  "  a  daring  llcry  spirit  that  animatea  hi* 
tanslation,  which  is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer 
nlmself  might  have  writ  lefore  he  arrived  lo  years  of  diseretioD." 
Drydan  has  toUl  us  also  that  Waller  used  to  say  he  never  could  read 
it  without  incredible  transport.  In  a  note  upon  Warton,  by  tho  late 
Mr.  Park,  it  is  slated  that  "  Chapman's  own  copy  of  his  translation 
of  Homer,  cormted  by  liim  throughout  (br  a  fiiiura  edition,  was  pur. 
chased  for  live  shillings  from  the  shop  of  Edwards,  by  Mr.  Steepens, 
and  at  the  s«h)  of  his  books,  in  1800,  was  transferred  to  the  invaluable 
library  of  Mr.  Heber."  Chapman's  lUad,  in  a  complete  form,  was 
flrat  printed  without  date,  but  certainly  after  the  accession  of 
James  L,  to  whose  son.  Prince  Henry,  it  u  dedicated.  Tho  Odyssey  I 
was  published  hi  1614.  '      ' 
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says,  "  To  those  who  report  I  was  a  long  time  in 
finishing  this  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  not  write 
with  a  goose-quill  winged  with  two  feathers ;  and, 
if  they  will  needs  make  it  my  fault,  I  must  answer 
them  with  that  of  Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tragic 
writer.  Alcestides  objecting  that  Euripides  had 
only  in  three  days  composed  three  verses,  whereas 
himself  had  written  three  hundred ;  thou  tell'st 
truth,  quoth  he ;  but  here's  the  diflference — thine 
shall  only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine 
shall  continue  three  ages."  It  will  be  seen,  from 
this  pass^e,  that  Webster  was  not  wanting  in  a 
due  sense  of  his  own  merits;  he  seems  also  to 
have  had  a  sufficient  contempt  for  the  public  taste 
of  his  day,  or  at  least  for  that  of  the  ordinary 
audiences  of  the  theatre  where  his  piece  had  been 
brought  out;  "  I  have  noted,"  he  says,  "  most  of 
the  people  that  come  to  that  play-house  resemble 
those  ignorant  asses  who,  visiting  stationers'  shops, 
their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for  good  books,  but  new 
books ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Should  a  man  present  to 
such  an  auditory  the  most  sententious  tragedy  that 
ever  was  written,  observing  all  the  critical  laws,  as 
height  of  style  and  gravity  of  person, — enrich  it 
wi£  the  sententious  Chorus,  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
liven death  in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nun- 
tius ;  yet,  after  all  this  divine  rapture, ....  the 
breath  that  comes  from  the  uncapable  multitude 
is  able  to  poison  it."  We  cannot  discern  in  all 
this  the  modesty  which  Mr.  Lamb  so  much 
praises.*  Neither  does  Webster  greatly  shine  as 
a  critic  of  the  performances  of  others  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  of  his  advertisement  or  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  us  his  opinion  of  some  of  bis  contempo- 
raries : — "  I  have  ever,"  he  observes,  "  truly 
cherished  my  good  opinion  of  other  men's  worthy 
labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  style 
of  Master  Chapman;  the  laboured  and  under- 
standing works  of  Master  Jonson;  the  no  less 
worthy  composures  of  the  most  worthily  excellent 
Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher ;  and  lastly, 
without  wrong  last  to  be  named,  the  right  happy 
and  copious  industry  of  Master  Shakspeare, 
Master  Decker,  and  Master  Heywood."  All 
this  may  be  frank  enough,  as  Lamb  calls  it,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  particularly  discriminating.  Tho- 
mas Middleton  is  the  author,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dramatic  pieces,  his 
associates  in  those  which  he  did  not  write  entirely 
himself  being  Decker,  Rowley,  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
and  Massinger,  One  of  his  plays,  a  comedy  called 
The  Old  Law,  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Rowley  (and  which  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Massinger),  appears  to  have  been  acted  so  early  as 
1599 ;  and  another  was  published  in  1602.  The 
greater  number  of  his  pieces  are  comedies,  and,  com- 
pared with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  comic  talent;  but  his  most  noted  dra- 
matic production  is  his  tragi-comedy  of  The  Witch, 
which  remained  in  manuscript  till  a  small  impres- 
sion of  it  was  printed,  in  1778,  by  Isaac  Reed,  after 
it  had  been  suggested  by  Steeveus  that  it  had  pro- 

•  Sptcimeiu,  i,  S36. 
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bably  been  written  before  Macbeth,  and  might  have 
been  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  borrowed 
hi8  Witches  in  that  play.  The  commentators  would 
have  everything,  in  Shakspeare  and  everybody  else, 
to  be  borrowed  or  stolen :  they  have  the  genius 
and  the  zeal  of  thief-catchers  in  ferreting  out  and 
exposing  all  transferences  among  writers,  real  and 
imaginary,  of  thoughts,  words,  and  syllables ;  and 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  many  others,  their  pro- 
fessional ardour  seems  to  have  made  a  great  deal 
out  of  very  little.  Lamb,  in  an  admirable  cri- 
ticism, has  pointed  out  the  essential  differences 
between  the  witches  of  Shakspeare  and  those  of 
Middleton  ;*  from  whose  play,  however,  Shakspeare 
appears  to  have  taken  a  few  lines  of  his  incanta- 
tions ;  unless,  indeed — which  we  think  not  impro- 
bable— the  verses  in  question  were  common  popular 
rhymes,  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the 
nursery  or  the  country  fireside.  Middleton's 
witches  have  little  of  the  supernatural  awfulneas 
of  Shakspeare's.  "  Their  names,  and  some  of  the 
properties,"  as  Lamb  observes,  "  which  Middleton 
has  given  to  his  hags,  excite  smiles.  The  Weird 
Sisters  are  serious  thuigs.  Their  presence  cannot 
co-exist  with  mirth.  Biit,  in  a  lesser  degree^  the 
witches  of  Middleton  are  fine  creations.  Their 
power,  too,  is,  in  some  measure,  over  the  mind. 
They  raise  jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  like  a  thick 
scurf  o'er  life."  Still  another  and  lower  species 
of  witch — "  the  plain,  traditional,  old  woman 
witch,  of  our  ancestors,"  as  Lamb  has  called  her, 
"  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant;  the  terror  of  vil- 
lages, herself  amenable  to  a  justice,"  is  the  heroine 
of  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  The  Witch  of  Edmon- 
ton, the  joint  production  of  Rowley,  Ford,  and 
Decker.  Thomas  Decker  was  the  author  of,  or  a 
contributor  to,  more  than  thirty  plays  in  all, 
nearly  two-thiixls  of  which,  however,  have  perished. 
He  has  not  much  high  imagination,  but  consider- 
able liveliness  of  fancy.  His  best  pieces  are  his 
comedies  of  Old  Fortunatus  and  The  Honest 
Whore;  and  his  spirited  Satiromastix,  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  which,  Horace  Junior,  is  a 
humorous  caricature  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  had 
previously  ridiculed  Decker  upon  the  stage,  in 
Crispinus,  the  hero  of  his  satirical  comaly  of 
The  Poetaster.  John  Marston  is  the  author  of 
eight  plays,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  in  his 
own  day  a  great  reputation  as  a  dramatist  He  is 
to  be  classed,  however,  with  Sackville  and  Chap- 
man, as  having  more  poetical  than  dramatic  genius ; 
although  he  has  given  no  proof  of  a  creative  ima- 
gination equal  to  what  is  displayed  in  the  early 
poetry  of  the  former,  and  the  best  of  Chapman's  is 
instinct  with  a  diviner  fire.  But  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  imposing  declaimer  in  verse.  Besides 
bis  plays,  Marston  published  two  volumes  of 
poetry :  the  second,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  a 
collection  of  satires,  in  three  books,  entitled  *'  The 
Scourge  of  Villainy,"  a  set  of  very  vigorous  and 
animated  Juvenalian  chants.  Of  Robert  Tailor 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  is  the  author  of 
*  Spediaeii*,  i.  187. 


one  play,  a  comedy,  entitled  The  Hog  hath  lost 
his  Pearl,  which  was  acted  in  1613,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  year.      It  is  reprinted  in 
Dodsley's  Collection,  and  Mr.  Lamb  has  extracted 
firom  it  the  most  interesting  scenes,  which,  how- 
ever, derive  their  interest  rather  from  the  force  of 
the  situation  (one  that  has  been  turned  to  better 
account  in  other  hands)  than  from  anything  very 
impressive  in  its  treatment.      The  merit  of  a  per- 
spicuous style  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  awarded  to 
this  writer.      Cyril  Toumeur  is  known  as  the 
author  of  two  surviving  dramas — ^The  Revenger's 
Tragedy,    and  The  Atheist's    Tragedy,   besides 
a  tragi-comedy,  called  The  Nobleman,  which  is 
lost*    The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  in  particular, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  both  in 
the  development  of  character  and    the  conduct 
of  the  action  evinces  a  rare  dramatic  skill,  and 
the  dialogue   in  parts  is  wonderfully    fine — na- 
tural   and    direct  as  that   of  real  passion,   yet 
ennobled  by  the  breathing  thoughts  and  bunung 
words  of  a  poetic  imagination, — by  images  and 
lines  that  plough  into  the  memory  and  the  heart. 
William  Ilowley,  whose  co-operation  in  the  Witch 
of  Edmonton  with  Decker  and  Ford  has  been 
already  noticed,  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
putation to  his  having  been  taken  into  partnership, 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  their  pieces,  by 
Middleton,  Webster,  Massinger  and  other  writers 
more  eminent  than  himself ;  but  he  has  also  left 
us  a  tragedy  and  three  comedies  of  his  own.    He 
has  his  share  of  the  cordial  and  straightforward 
manner  of  our  old  dramatists;   but  not  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  of  much  value.     Of  the  style  of 
his  comedy  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  recorded  by  Langbaine,  that  certain  of  the 
scenes  of  one  of  his  pieces,  "  A  Shoemaker  's  a 
Gentleman,"  used  to  be  commonly  performed  by 
the  strolling  actors  at  Bartholomew  and  Southwark 
fairs.    Though  he  appears  to  have  begun  to  write 
at  least  in  association  with  others,  some  ten  years 
before  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  Rowley  probably 
survived  the  middle  of  the  century.    So,  also,  may 
we  suppose,  did  Thomas  Heywood,  the  most  rapid 
and  voluminous  of  English  writers,  who  appears  to 
have  written  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  but 
whose  last-published  piece,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Rowley,  was  not  printed  till  1655.t    Hey- 
wood, according  to  his  own  account,  in  an  Address 
to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  tragi-comedy  of 
The  English  Traveller,  published  in  1633,'had 
then,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  had  either  an  entire  hand, 
or,  at  the  least,  a  main  finger,"  in  the  incredible 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dramatic  pro- 
ductions !     "  True  it  is,"  he  adds,  "  that  my  plays 
are  not  exposed  unto  the  world  in  volumes,  to  bear 
the  title  of  Works,  as  others.    One  reason  is  that 

■  Drake,  in  hit  wotk  entitled  Shalupetre  and  hi«  Timet  (rol.  IL 
p.  570),  ipeafce  of  The  Noblemui  at  if  he  had  read  it— telhng  us 
that  it,  as  well  aa  Tourneur'a  t»o  tragediei,  containa  "  mbic  Terjr 
beautifal  paasagea  and  aome  entire  gcenes  of  gmat  meriL'*  In  &ew 
the  play  is  twlieved  never  to  have  been  printed;  bat  a  manuscript 
cop;  of  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Warbnrton,  the  Somerset 
herald,  which  was  deattaved  In  hit  cook. 

t  See  Dodtky'a  Old  PUyt,  Edit,  of  18S6  i  tH.  S18  and  8». ; 
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many  of  them,  by  slufting  and  change  of  com- 
panies, haye  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of  them 
are  still  retained  in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who 
think  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  have  them 
come  in  print ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any 
great  ambition  in  me  to  be  in  this  kind  rolu- 
minously  read."  Besides  his  plays,  too,  Hey- 
wood,  who  was  an  actor,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  wrote  numerous  other  works,  several  of  them 
large  volumes  in  quarto  and  folio.  Among  them 
are  a  translation  of  Sallust ;  a  folio  volume  entitled 
"  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  Angels  ;"  a  "  Ge- 
neral History  of  Women;''  and  another  work  entitled 
"  Nine  Books  of  Various  History  concerning  Wo- 
men," a  folio  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pages,  which,  in  a  Latin  note  on  the  last  page,  he 
tells  us  was  all  excogitated,  written,  and  printed  in 
seventeen  weeks.  Of  his  plays  above  twenty  are 
still  extant, — about  a  tithe  of  the  prodigious  litter. 
Two  of  them,  his  tragedy  of  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness,  and  his  historical  play  of  The 
Four  'Prentices  of  London,  are  in  Dodsley ;  and 
three  more,  his  tragi-comedies  of  The  English 
Traveller,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject, 
and  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  are  in  Dilk's  Col- 
lection. Lamb  has  very  happily  characterised 
Heywood  in  a  few  words :  "  Heywood  is  a  sort  of 
prote  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as 
natural  and  affecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet,  that 
which  in  Shakspeare  always  appears  out  and  above 
the  surface  of  the  nature."  His  plays,  however, 
are  for  die  greater  part  in  verse,  which  at  least 
has  ease  of  flow  enough ;  and  he  may  be  styled 
not  only  a  prose  Shakspeare,  but  a  more  poetical 
Richardson.  If  he  has  not  quite  the  power  of 
Lillo  in  what  has  been  called  the  domestic  tra- 
gedy, which  u  the  species  to  which  his  best  pieces 
belong,  he  excels  that  modem  dramatist  both  in 
facility  and  variety.* 

But  the  names  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
present  period  that  hold  rank  the  nearest  to  Shak- 
speare still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Those  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  must  be  regarded  as  in« 
dicating  one  poet  rather  than  two,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  anything  of  the  contradictory 
accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  as  to 
their  respective  shares  in  the  plays  published  in 
their  conjoint  names,  and  the  plays  themselves 
furnish  no  evidence  that  is  more  decisive.  The 
only  ascertained  facts  relating  to  this  point  are  the 
following: — that  John  Fletcher  was  about  ten  years 
older  than  his  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  the  for- 
mer having  been  bora  in  15"]  6,  the  latter  in  1585 ; 

•  Mr.  HalUm  (Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Ear.  iii.  618)  lUtoi  that  betweni 
forty  and  tllly  plays  are  ascribed  to  Heywood ;  in  fact,  only  twenty- 
■ixexUtiDK  play*  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  only  Iwenty.tliree 
can  be  declitTely  said  to  be  his.  (See  Dodsley,  edit,  uf  1896,Tii.  S18, 
etieq.'}  Mr.  Haiiam  is  also  not  quite  correct  in  elsewhere  stjitinr 
(ii.  383)  that  Heywood's  play  of  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness 
bears  the  dale  of  1600,  and  in  speaktni;  of  it  as  rertainly  his  earliest 

Srodnclion.  The  earliest  known  edition,  wliich  is  railed'  the  third,  it 
atedl6l7:  and  the  earliest  notlctt  of  the  plav  beinff  acted  is  in 
1603.  Two  other  plays,  the  Piiat  and  Second  paits  of  The  Death  of 
Boliert  Earl  of  Huntingdoo,  otherwise  called  Robin  Hood,  whieh 
haTe  been  uatibed  to  Haywood,  were  published  In  1601.  Bat  thnra 
is  soaw  doubt  at  to  his  claim  to  thaae  pieeaa. 


that  Beaumont,  however,  as  far  as  is  known,  came 
first  before  the  world  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  his 
translation  of  the  story  of  Salmacis  and  Her- 
maphroditus,  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  having  been  published  in  1602, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  that 
the  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn 
(consisting  of  only  a  few  pages),  produced  in  1612, 
was  written  by  Beaumont  alone ;  that  the  pastoral 
drama  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  entirely 
Fletcher's ;  that  the  first-published  of  the  pieces 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  two  associated 
together,  the  comedy  of  The  Woman-Hater,  ap- 
peared in  160*7 ;  that  Beaumont  died  in  March, 
1616 ;  and  that,  between  that  date  and  the  death 
of  Fletcher,  in  1625,  there  were  brought  out,  as 
appears  from  the  note-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Revels,  at  least  eleven  of  the 
plays  found  in  the  collection  of  their  works,  besides 
two  others  that  were  brought  out  in  1626,  and  two 
more  that  are  lost.  Deducting  the  fourteen  pieces 
which  thus  appear  certainly  to  belong  to  Fletcher 
exclusively  (except  that  in  one  of  them,  the  Maid 
in  the  Mul,  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Rowley),  there  still  remain  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  which  it  is  possible  they  may  have  written 
together  in  the  nine  or  ten  years  over  which  their 
poetical  partnership  is  supposed  to  have  extended.* 
Eighteen  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  in- 
cluding the  Masque  by  the  former  and  the  Pastoral 
by  the  latter,  were  published  separately  before 
1640;  thirty-four  more  were  first  published 'to- 
gether in  a  folio  volume  in  1647 ;  and  the  whole 
were  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a  comedy, 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  (The  Wild  Goose 
Chase),t  making  a  collection  of  fifty-three  pieces 
in  all,  in  another  folio,  in  1679.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  want  altogether  that  white  heat  of  passion 
by  which  Shakspeare  fuses  all  things  into  life  and 
poetry  at  a  touch,  often  making  a  single  brief 
utterance  flash  upon  us  a  full  though  momentary 
view  of  a  character,  which  all  that  follows  deepens 
and  fixes,  and  makes  the  more  like  to  actual  see- 
ing with  the  eyes  and  hearing  with  the  ears.  His 
was  a  deeper,  higher,  in  every  way  more  extended 
and  capacious,  nature  than  theirs.  They  want  hi* 
profound  meditative  philosophy  as  much  as  they 
do  his  burning  poetry.  Neither  have  they  avoided 
nearly  to  the  same  degree  that  he  has  done  the 
degradation  of  their  fine  gold  by  the  intermixture 
of  baser  metal.  They  have  given  us  all  sorts  of 
writing,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  in  abundance. 
Without  referring  in  particular  to  what  we  now 
deem  the  indecency  and  licentiousness  which 
pollutes  all  their  plays,  but  which,  strange  to  say, 
seems  not  to  have  been  looked  upon  in  that  light 
by  anybody  in  their  own  age,  simply  because  it  is 
usually  wrapped  in  very  transparent  double  en- 
tendre, they  might,  if  judged  by  nearly  one-half 

*  One,  the  comedy  of  the  Coronation,  is  also  attributed  to 
Shirley. 

t  Tfd*  play,  one  of  the  beet  of  Fletcher't  comediea,  Ibr  it  was  not 
piodnced  ttU  some  years  after  Beaumont's  death,  bad  been  previooily 
reooTered  and  ]>tintad  by  itMlf  in  1662. 
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of  all  they  have  left  us,  be  held  to  belong  to  almost 
the  lovest  rank  of  our  draraatista  instead  of  to  the 
highest.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  their  dramas 
that  does  not  hear  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness, 
or  of  a  blight  in  some  part  or  other  from  the  play- 
house tastes  or  compliances  to  which  they  were 
wont  too  easily  to  give  themselves  up  when  the 
louder  applause  of  the  day  and  the  town  made 
them  thoughtless  of  their  truer  fame.  But  for- 
tunately, on  the  other  hand,  in  scarcely  any  of 
their  pieces  is  the  deformity  thus  occasioned  more 
than  partial :  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
wrote  have  somewhat  debased  the  produce  of  their 
fine  genius,  but  their  genius  itself  suffered  nothing 
from  the  unworthy  uses  it  was  often  put  to.  It 
springs  up  again  ft'om  the  dust  and  mud  as  gay  a 
creature  of  the  elements  as  ever,  soaring  and 
singing  at  heaven's  gate  as  if  it  had  never  touched 
the  ground.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  the  flow  and 
brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  of  these  writers  in  their 
happier  scenes;  it  is  the  richest  stream  of  real 
conversation,  edged  with  the  fire  of  poetry.  For 
the  drama  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  as  essen- 
tially poetical  and  imaginative,  tliough  not  in  so 
high  a  style,  as  that  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the}',  too, 
even  if  they  were  not  great  dramatists,  would  still 
be  great  poets.  Much  of  their  verse  is  among  the 
sweetest  in  the  language ;  and  many  of  the  lyrical 
passages,  in  particular,  with  which  their  plays  are 
interspersed,  have  a  diviner  soul  of  song  in  them 
than  almost  any  other  compositions  of  the  same 
class.  As  dramatists  they  are  far  inferior  to  Shak- 
speare, not  only,  as  we  have  said,  iu  striking 
development  and  consistent  preservation  of  cha- 
racter,— ^in  other  words,  in  truth  and  force  of  con- 
ception,— ^but  also  both  in  the  originality  and  the 
variety  of  their  creations  in  that  department ;  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  broadly  distinguished  figures,  which 
they  delineate  iu  a  dashing,  scene-painting  fashion, 
bringing  out  their  peculiarities  rather  by  force  of 
situation,  and  contrast  with  one  another,  than  by 
the  form  and  aspect  with  which  each  individually 
looks  forth  and  emerges  from  the  canvass.  But  all 
the  resources  of  this  inferior  style  of  art  they  avail 
themselves  of  with  the  boldness  of  conscious  power, 
and  with  wonderfiil  skill  and  effect  Their  inven- 
tion of  plot  and  incident  is  fertile  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  story  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  the  stage, — for  keeping  the  attention  of 
an  audience  awake  and  their  expectation  suspended 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  action, — they 
excel  Shakspeare,  who,  aiming  at  higher  things, 
and  producing  his  more  glowing  pictures  by  fewer 
strokes,  is  careless  about  the  mere  excitement  of 
curiosity,  whereas  they  are  tempted  to  linger  as 
long  as  possible  over  every  scene,  both  for  that 
end,  and  because  their  proper  method  of  evolv- 
ing character  and  passion  is  by  such  delay  and 
repetition  of  touch  upon  touch.  By  reason  prin- 
cipally of  this  difference,  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  great  days  of  the  stage,  and 
BO  long  as  the  state  of  public  mannera  tolerated 


their  licence  and  groisness,  were  much  greater 
favourites  than  those  of  Shakspeare  in  our  theatres ; 
two  of  theirs,  Dryden  tells  us,  were  acted  in  his 
time  for  oneof  Shakspeare's;  their  intrigues, — their 
lively  and  florid  but  not  subtle  dialogue, — tlieir 
strongly-marked  but  somewhat  exaggerated  re- 
presentations of  character, — their  exhibitions  of 
passion,  apt  to  run  a  little  into  the  melodramatic, 
— ^were  more  level  to  the  general  apprehensioD, 
and  were  found  to  be  more  entertaining,  than  his 
higher  art  and  grander  poetry.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  are,  upon  the  whole,  greater  iu 
comedy  than  in  tragedy;  and  they  seem  them- 
selves to  have  felt  that  their  genius  led  them  more 
to  the  former, — for,  of  their  plays,  only  ten  are 
tragedies,  while  their  comedies  amount  to  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  the  rest  being  what  were  then 
called  tragi- comedies — in  many  of  which,  however, 
it  is  true,  the  interest  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  a 
tragic  character,  although  the  story  ends  happily.f 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  their  tragedies  have 
also  some  comic  passages ;  and,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  indeed,  their  plays  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  consisting,  in  the  words  of  the  prologue 
to  one  of  them,*  of 


'  Pamkmate 


mixed  with  no  Tnlgu  mirth.* 


Undoubtedly,  taking  them  all  in  all,  they  have 
left  us  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  drama  we 
possess  after  that  of  Shakspeare ;  the  most  instinct 
and  alive  both  with  the  true  dramatic  spirit  and 
with  that  of  general  poetic  beauty  and  power ;  the 
most  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  wit  and  humour; 
the  freshest  and  most  vivid  as  well  as  various 
picture  of  human  manners  and  passions;  the 
truest  mirror,  and  at  the  same  time  the  finest 
embellishment,  of  nature. 

Ben  Jonson  was  bom  in  1574,  or  two  years  be- 
fore Fletcher,  whom  he  survived  twelve  years, 
dying  in  1637.  He  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to 
write  for  the  stage  so  early  as  1593;  but  nothing 
that  he  produced  attracted  any  attention  till  his 
comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was 
brought  out  at  the  Rose  Theatre  in  1596.  This 
play,  greatly  altered  and  improved,  was  published 
in  1598;  and  between  that  date  and  his  death 
Jonson  produced  above  fifty  more  dramatic  pieces 
in  all,  of  which  ten  are  comedies,  three  what  he 
called  comical  satires,  only  two  tragedies,  and  all 
the  rest  masques,  pageants,  or  other  court  enter- 
tainments. His  two  tragedies  of  Sejanus  and 
Catiline  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  nearly 
worthless;  and  his  fame  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  first  comedy,  his  three  subsequent 
comedies   of   Volpone    or  The    Fox,  Epicoene 

*  The  Cnitom  of  the  Coantir. 

i  The  following  deflDltion  ol  what  vai  formerlTundentood  by  the 
term  traRicomedv,  or  tragic-comedy,  it  given  by  Fleleher  in  (he  pr»- 
tnt  to  hii  Falthriil  ShenherdeM  :— "  A  tra(ic-«amrdy  it  not  mcsIIhI 
in  leapect  of  mirth  and  killing,  Imt  in  mpact  it  wanu  deathi  (whick 
b  onou^fh  to  make  it  no  tragedy) :  yet  btin^  (ome  near  to  it  (wfakh 
kenouch  to  make  it  no  comedy):  which  [ru.  tradic-cOBCily]  nnt 
be  a  repreientatioa  of  fimiliar  people,  with  luch  kind  of  tnwble  aa 
no  Ufa  can  be  without ;  ao  that  a  Rod  ii  aa  lavfM  in  ttal*  ■•  te  a 
tngedy  ;  and  mean  pao|iIe  aa  in  a  comady." 
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or  The  Silent  Woman,  and  The  Alchemist,  his 
court  masques,  and  a  pastoral  entitled  The  Sad 
Shepherd,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
Ben  Jonson's  comedies  admit  of  no  comparison 
with  those  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher :  he  belongs  to  another  school.  His  plays 
are  professed  attempts  to  revive,  in  English,  the 
old  classic  Roman  drama,  and  aim  in  their  con- 
struction at  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  models 
afforded  by  those  of  Flautus,  and  Terence,  and 
Seneca.  They  are  admirable  for  their  elaborate 
art,  which  is,  moreover,  informed  by  a  power  of 
strong  conception  of  a  decidedly  original  character ; 
they  abound  both  in  wit  and  eloquence,  which  in 
some  passages  rises  to  the  glow  of  poetry;  the 
figures  of  the  scene  stand  out  in  high  relief,  every 
one  of  them,  from  the  most  important  to  the  most 
insignificant,  being  finished  off  at  all  points  with 
the  minutest  care;  the  dialogue  carries  on  the 
action,  and  is  animated  in  many  parts  with  the 
right  dramatic  reciprocation;  and  the  plot  is  in 
general  contrived  and  evolved  with  the  same 
learned  skill,  and  the  same  attention  to  details, 
that  are  shown  in  all  other  particulars.  But  the 
execution,  even  where  it  is  most  brilliant,  is  hard 
and  angular ;  nothing  seems  to  flow  naturally  and 
freely;  the  whole  has  an  air  of  constraint,  and 
effort,  and  exaggeration ;  and  the  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  most  arresting  passages  is  the  most 
nndramatic  that  can  be, — namely,  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  performance  as  a  work  of  art  dian 
as  anything  ehe.  It  may  be  added  that  Jonson's 
characters,  though  vigorously  delineated,  and 
though  not  perhaps  absolutely  false  to  nature,  are 
most  of  them  rather  of  the  class  of  her  occasional 
excrescences  or  eccentricities  than  samples  of  any 
general  humanity ;  they  are  the  oddities  and  per- 
versions of  a  particular  age  or  state  of  manners, 
and  have  no  universal  truth  or  interest.  What  is 
called  the  humour  of  Jonson  consists  entirely  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  ludicrous  kinds  of  these 
morbid  aberrations :  like  everything  about  him,  it 
has  force  and  raciness  enough,  but  will  be  most 
relished  by  those  who  are  most  amused  by  dancing 
bears  and  other  shows  of  that  class.  It  seldom  or 
never  makes  the  heart  laugh,  like  the  humour  of 
Shakspeare,— which  is,  indeed,  a  quality  of  alto- 
gether another  essence.  As  a  poet,  Jonson  is 
greatest  in  his  masques  and  other  court  pageants. 
The  airy  elegance  of  these  compositions  is  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  stem  and  rugged  strength  of  his 
other  works ;  the  lyrical  parts  of  them  in  particular 
have  often  a  grace  and  sportiveness,  a  flow  as  well 
as  a  finish,  £e  effect  of  which  is  very  brilliant. 
Still,  even  in  these,  we  want  the  dewy  light  and 
rich,  coloured  irradiation  of  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher :  the  lustre  is  pure  and  bright,  but  at  the 
same  time  cold  and  sharp,  like  that  of  crystal.  In 
Jonson's  unfinished  pastoral  of  The  Sad  Shepherd 
there  is  some  picturesque  description  and  more  very 
harmonioiis  verse,  and  the  best  parts  of  it  (much 
of  it  is  poor  enough)  are  perhaps  in  a  higher  style 
than  anything  else  he  has  written ;  but  to  compare 
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it,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  either  as  a  poem 
or  as  a  drama,  with  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  seems  to  us  to  evince  a  deficiency  of  true 
feeling  for  the  highest  things,  equal  to  what  would 
be  shown  by  preferring,  as  has  also  been  done  by 
some  critics,  the  humour  of  Jonson  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare. Fletcher's  pastoral,  blasted  as  it  is  in  some 
parts  by  fire  not  from  heaven,  is  still  a  green  and 
leafy  wilderness  of  poetical  beauty ;  Jonson's,  de- 
formed also  by  some  brutality  more  elaborate  than 
anything  of  the  same  sort  in  Fletcher,  is  at  the 
best  but  a  trim  garden,  and,  had  it  been  ever  so 
happily  finished,  would  have  been  nothing  more. 

After  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Jonson,  the  next  great  name  in  our  drama  is  that 
of  Philip  Massinger,  who  was  bom  in  1584,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage 
soon  after  1606,  although  his  first  published  play, 
his  tragedy  of  The  Virgin  Martjrr,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Decker,  did  not  appear  till  1622. 
Of  thirty-eight  dramatic  pieces  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved  ; 
eight  others  were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  which  his  servant  destroyed.  Massinger,  like 
Jonson,  had  received  a  learned  education,  and  his 
classic  reading  has  coloured  his  style  and  manner; 
but  he  had  scarcely  so  much  originality  of  genius 
as  Jonson.  He  is  a  very  eloquent  writer,  but  has 
little  either  of  high  imagination  or  pathos,  and  still 
less  wit  or  comic  power.  He  could  rise,  however, 
to  a  vivid  conception  of  a  character  moved  by  some 
single  aim  or  passion ;  and  he  has  drawn  some  of 
the  darker  shades  of  villany  in  particular  with 
great  force.  His  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  and  his  Luke,  in  The 
City  Madam,  are  perhaps  his  most  successful  deli- 
neations in  this  style.  In  the  conduct  of  his  plots, 
also,  he  generally  displays  much  skill.  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  reached  by  mere  talent  and  warmth 
of  susceptibility  he  has  achieved ;  but  his  province 
was  to  appropriate  and  decorate  rather  than  to 
create. 

John  Ford,  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  playa 
that  have  survived,  and  one  of  whose  pieces  is 
known  to  have  been  acted  so  early  as  1613,  has 
one  quality,  that  of  a  deep  pathos,  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  high  genius  than  any  Massinger 
has  shown ;  but  the  range  of  the  latter  in  the  de- 
lineation of  action  and  passion  is  so  much  more 
extensive,  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  regard  him 
as  the  greater  dramatist.  Ford's  blank  verse  is 
not  so  imposing  as  Massinger's ;  but  it  has  often 
a  delicate  beauty,  sometimes  a  warbling  wildness 
and  richness,  beyond  anythii^  in  Massinger's 
fuller  swell. 

The  only  other  name  that  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  great  age  of 
the  English  drama,  is  that  of  James  Shirley, 
born  about  the  year  1594,  and  whose  first  play, 
the  comedy  of  The  Wedding,  was  published  in 
1629.  He  is  the  author  of  about  forty  dramatic 
pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us.  "  Shirley," 
observes  Lamb,  "  claims  a  place  amongst  the 
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•worthies  of  this  period,  not  so  much  for  any 
transcendant  genius  in  himself,  as  that  he  was  the 
last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings 
and  notions  m  common.  A  new  language  and 
quite  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  interest  came 
in  with  the  Restoration."*  Of  this,  writer  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  account  that  has  heen 
given,  in  a  few  comprehensive  words,  by  Mr. 
Hallam : — "  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in 
conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos, 
and  less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no 
deep  impression  in  reading,  and  of  course  can 
leave  none  in  the  memory.  But  his  mind  was 
poetical :  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is 
never  tumid  or  affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the 
incidents  succeed  rapidly ;  the  personages  are  nu- 
merous, and  there  is  a  general  animation  in  the 
scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some 
pleasure."t 

A  preface  by  Shirley  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
collection  of  part  of  tlie  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  appeared  in 
1647.  - "  Now,  reader,"  he  says,  "  in  this  tragical 
age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so  much  out- 
acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness  that,  in  this 
silence  of  the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read 
these  inimitable  plays, — to  dwell  and  converse  in 
these  immortal  groves, — ^which  were  only  showed 
our  fathers  in  a  conjuring-glass,  as  suddenly  re- 
moved as  represented."   At  this  time  all  theatrical 
amusements  were  prohibited ;  and  the  publication 
of  these  and  of  other  dramatic  productions  which 
were  their  property,  or  rather  the  sale  of  them  to 
the  booksellers,  was  resorted  to  by  the  players  as 
a  way  of  making  a  little  money  when  thus  cut  o£f 
from  the  regular  gains  of  their  profession;    the 
eagerness  of  the  public  to  possess  the  said  works 
in  print  being  of  course  also  sharpened  by  the 
same  cause.    Before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  there  appear  to  have  been  no  fewer  than 
five  different  companies  of  public  players  in  Lon- 
don:— 1.  That  called  the  King's  Company  (the 
same  that  Shakspeare  had  belonged   to),  which 
acted  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
wark,   in  the  summer,  and  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  in  winter.     2.  The  Queen's  Players,  who 
occupied  the  Cockpit  (or  the  Phoenix,  as  it  was 
also  called),  in  Drury  Lane,  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent theatre  royal  there.    3.  The  Prince's  Players, 
who  played  at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  in  Golden  or 
Golding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.    4.  The  Salisbury  Court  Company.     5.  The 
Children  of  the  Revels,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
performed  at  the  theatre  called  the  Red  Bull,  at 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street.     It  had  been 
usual  to  shut  up  the  theatres  when  the  plague  was 
in  London,  with  the  view  of  preventing  such  con- 
courses of  the  people  as  it  was  thought  might  help 
to  spread  the  disease,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
players  were  wont  to  go  down  and  act  in  the  pro- 
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vinces ;  but  their  absence  from  town  when  pro- 
tracted beyond  a  few  weeks  was  very  impatiently 
borne.     In  May,   1636,  when  the  plague    was 
raging  with  great  violence,  ah  order  was  issued  by 
the  privy  council,  forbidding  the  representation  of 
all  "  stage-plays,   interludes,  shows,   and  spec- 
tacles ;"  and  the  prohibition  was  not  removed  tilt 
the  end  of  February  in  the  following  year.    In  the 
mean  time,  it  appears,  the  craving  of  die  ptiblic  for 
their  customary  enjoyment  in  one  shape,  if  not  in 
another,  had  tempted  certain  bookftelIer«  to  print  a 
number  of  plays,  surreptitiously  procured,  as  we 
learn  from  an  edict  of  the  lord  chamberlain  ad- 
dressed to  the  Stationers'  Cotnpany.in  June,  16S1, 
in  which  he  states  that  complaints  to  that  effect  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  players,  the  legal  pro- 
prietors of  those  "  books  of  comedies,  tragedies, 
interludes,  histories,  and  the  like,  which  they  had 
(for  the  special  service  of  his  majesty  and  for  their 
own  use)  bought  and  provided  at  very  dear  and 
high  rates."     The  playere  added,  that,  by  these 
unfair  publications,    "  not  only  they  themselves 
had  much  prejudice,  but  the  books  much  corrup- 
tion, to  the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  authors."* 
At  this  time  the  most  favourite  acting  plays  were 
in  general  carefully  withheld  from  the  press  by 
the  theatrical  companies    whose    property  they 
were;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  perusal  of 
them  could  be  obtained  was  by  paying  a  consider- 
able sum  for  a  loan  of  the  manuscript  or  a  tran- 
script of  it.    Humphrey  Moseley,  the  publisher  of 
the  collection  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  in 
1647,  after  observing,  in  his  prefatory  address, 
that  his  charges  in  bringing  out  the  volume  had 
been  very   great,  seeing  that  the  owners  of  the 
manuscripts  too  well  knew  their  value  to  make  a 
cheap  estimate  of  any  of  them,  adds,  "  Heretofore, 
when  gentlemen  desired  but  a  copy  of  any  of  these 
plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may  be  called 
mean  where  every  one  is  best)  cost  them  more 
than  four  times  the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole 
volume."     The  missing  comedy  of  The  Wild 
Goose  Chace  had  been  lost,  he  tells  us,  in  another 
passage,  by  being  borrowed  from  the  actors  many 
years  before  by  a  person  of  quality,  and,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  a  servant,  never  returned.  Some- 
times, too,  it  appears  from  another  of  his  remarks, 
an  individual  actor  would  write  out  his  part  for  a 
private  friend,  or,   probably,  for  any  one   who 
would  pay  him  for  it. 

The  perhianent  putting  down  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainments was  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  passed  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  1642,— after  setting  forth 
that  "  public  sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public 
calamities,  nor  public  stage-plays  with  the  seasons 
of  humiliation,  this  being  an  exercise  of  sad  and 
pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being  spectacles  of 
pleasure,  too  commonly  e-tpressiug  lascivious  mirth 
and  levity," — ordained  "  that  while  these  sad  causes 
and  set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  public 

*  .<:ee  the  edict  in  Clwlmen'a  Apology  for  lh»  BeUerera  Id  tbe 
Shalispeare  Papen.  p.  513. 
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stage-plays  shall  cease  and  be  foiborne."  It  has 
beoi  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  measure  ori- 
ginated, "  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of  religious  dislike 
to  dramatic  performances,  but  in  a  politic  cautioq, 
lest  play-writers  and  players  should  avail  them- 
selves of  their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  instil  notions  and  opinions  hostile  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  puritanical  parliament."*  This  ordi- 
nance certainly  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  regular 
performance  of  plays;  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  occasionally  infringed ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  after  a  few  years  it  began  to  be  pretty 
frequently  and  openly  disnegarded.  This  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  from  a  new  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  published  in  October, 
1647,  entitled,  "  For  the  better  suppression  of 
stage  plays,  interludes,  and  common  players,"  by 
which  the  lord  mayor,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
sherifis  of  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  were 
authorised  and  required  to  enter  into  all  houses 
and  other  places  within  their  jurisdiction  where 
8tage-pla3r8  -were  acted,  and  to  seize  the  players 
and  commit  them  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions, 
"  there  to  be  punished  as  rogues,  according  to 
law,"  On  the  22nd  of  January  following,  how- 
ever, the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that 
many  stage-plays  were  still  acted  in  various  places 
in  the  city  of  London  and  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, notwithstanding  this  ordinance.  The  subject 
was  then  taken  up  with  furious  zeal  both  by  Com- 
mons and  Lords;  and,  after  a  great  bustle  of  mes- 
sage-sending, debating,  and  consulting  in  com- 
mittees, an  act  was  agreed  upon  and  published  on 
the  1 1th  of  February,  1648,  which,  after  declar- 
ing stage-plays,  interludes,  and  common  plays  to 
be  "  condemned  by  ancient  heathens,  and  much 
less  to  be  tolerated  amongst  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  and  denouncing  them  as  being 
*'  the  occasion  of  many  and  sundry  great  vices  and 
disorders,  tending  to  the  high  provocation  of  God's 
wi^ath  and  displeasure,  which  lies  heavy  upon  this 
Icingdom,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
thereof,"  proceeded  to  ordain — first,  that  all 
players  should  be  taken  to  be  rogues  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statutes  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth 
and  7  th  of  James-;  secondly,  that  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  London  and  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  should  "  pull  down  and  demolish,  or 
cause  and  procure  to  be  pulled  down  and  demo- 
lished, all  stase  galleries,  seats,  and  boxes,  erected 
or  used,  or  which  shall  be  erected  or  used,  for  the 
acting  or  playing,  or  seeing  acted  or  played,"  any 
species  of  theatrical  performance  within  their 
jurisdictions ;  thirdly,  that  convicted  players  should 
be  punished  forthe  first  offence  with  open  and  public 
whipping,  and,  for  the  second,  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law  as  incorrigible  rogues ;  fourthly, 
that  all  the  money  collected  from  the  spectators  of 
any  stage-plays  snould  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish ;  and,  lastly,  that  every  person 
present  at  any  such  performance  should  forfeit  the 
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sum  of  five  shillings  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  Even 
this  severe  measure  was  not  perfectly  effectual; 
for,  in  the  following  September,  we  find  the  House 
of  Commons  appointing  a  provost-marshal,  with 
authority,  among  other  things,  "  to  seize  upon  all 
ballad-singers,  sellers  of  malignant  pamphlets,  and 
to  send  them  to  the  several  militias,  and  to  sup- 
press stage-plays."  And,  more  than  a  year  after 
this,  namely,  in  December,  1649,  it  is  noted  by 
Whitelock  that "  some  stage-players  in  St.  John's 
Street  were  apprehended  by  troopers,  their  clothes 
taken  away,  and  themselves  carried  to  prison." 
It  appears,  also,  that  in  some  of  the  country  parts 
of  the  kingdom  strolling  players  continued  for 
some  years  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  to  be 
connived  at  in  their  disregard  of  it.  At  so  late  a 
date  as  Febraary,  1654,  it  is  recorded  that  plays 
were  performed  by  a  company  of  strollers  at  Wit- 
ney and  other  places  in  Oxfordshire.*  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  probable,  however,  that  the  statute 
had  only  in  course  of  time  come  to  be  less  rigidly 
enforced,  than  that  it  had  been  thus  violated  from 
the  first.  We  are  told  by  the  historians  of  the 
stage,  that,  though  the  public  exhibition  of  stage- 
plays  in  London  was  effectually  put  down  by  the 
act  of  1648,  yet  the  players  *'  still  kept  together, 
and,  by  connivance  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Whitehall,  sometimes  represented  privately  a  few 
plays  at  a  short  distance  from  town."  They  also. 
It  b  added,  were  permitted  to  act  at  the  country- 
houses  of  some  of  .the  nobility ;  and  even  obtained 
leave  at  particular  festivals  to  resume  their  public 
performances  at  the  Red  Bull.  Finally,  we  are 
told,  "  amidst  the  gloom  of  fanaticism,  and  whilst 
the  royal  cause  was  considered  as  desperate.  Sir 
William  Davenant,  without  molestation,  exhibited 
entertainments  of  declamation  and  music,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  at  Rutland  House.  He 
began  in  the  year  1656,  and  two  years  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
performed  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration."t 
Rutland  House  was  in  Charter  House  Square; 
and  it  is  said  that  Davenant's  performances  there 
were  countenanced  by  Whitelock,  Sir  John  May- 
nard,  and  other  persons  of  influence.  At  first  he 
called  his  representations  operas ;  but,  at  length 
grovring  bolder,  it  is  affirmed,  he  wrote  and  caused 
to  be  acted  several  regular  plays.^ 

Of  poets  of  all  other  kinds  except  dramatic  the 
industry  of  Dr.  Drake  has  collect«l  the  names  of 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  who  flourished  in 
the  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  or  in  the  half  century 
preceding  the  year  1616.§  If  the  catalogue  were 
to  be  extended  to  the  Restoration,  or  over  anothei^ . 
fifty  years,  it  certainly  would  not  be  doubled 
in  length — for  that  half  century  was  not  nearly  so 

*  Sn  the  heti  connected  with  the  •hutHng  of  the  theatres  fcr  the 
■rtt  lime  aceoratrljr  ttated  in  Mr.  CoIller'B  History,  ii.  lOi— IIV. 

t  View  of  the  Rise  and  Proijress  of  the  English  Stage,  pietxed  to 
Reed's  edition  of  Baltei's  Biographia  DramaUca,  p.  xxd.  Mr.  Collier 
(ii.  119)  says,  ■*  The  performance  of  DaTenaot's  *  opera,'  as  he  him- 
self calls  it,  of  Tht  Siege  afRhoitt,  In  lOSS,  is  to  be  looked  npon  a* 
the  flrst  step  towards  the  revival  of  dramatic  perfarmancea.** 

t  Bioi;.  Dram.  ii.  116. 

f  Shi^kspeate  an4  hi;  Time*,  1. 694— 73S. 
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much  an  age  of  song  as  the  preceding — but  the 
number  of  names  might  probably  be  raised  to 
not  far  from  four  hundred.  And  of  the  whole, 
perhaps,  between  two  and  three  hundred  might 
be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  period  between  the 
accession  of  James  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  Of  course,  out  of  so  numerous  a  throng,  we 
can  here  select  for  notice  only  a  very  few  of  those 
of  the  greatest  eminence. 

The  three  authors  of  the  poems  of  most  pre* 
tension  that  appeared  within  the  present  period,  or 
only  a  few  years  before  its  commencement,  are, 
Warner,  Drayton,  and  Daniel.     William  Warner 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom.  about  the  year 
1558 ;  he  died  in  1609.    His  only  known  poetical 
work  is  his  Albion's  England,  first  published  in 
part  in  1586,  but  not  in  a  complete  form  till  1606. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  legendary  history  of  England 
from  the  Deluge  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  written 
in  the  old  verse  of  fourteen  syllables,  and  com- 
prised in  thirteen  books.     It  was  one  of  the  roost 
popular  poetical  works  of  its  day ;  and  its  author 
was  by  his  contemporaries  considered  to  be  as 
great  a  poet  as  Spenser.    The  form  and  subject  of 
the  poem  would  account  for  its  popularity,  which 
was  perhaps,  after  all,  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  a  work  of  somewhat  the 
same  descripticm,  though  certainly  constructed  on 
a  less  ambitious  plan;  but  the  high  admiration 
that  was  felt  for  Warner's  poetical  powers  seems 
to  have  been  excited  principally  by  his  style, 
which  was  thought  a  model  of  elegance.     He  is  a 
very  unequal  writer ;  but  in  his  happiest  passages 
the  expression  is  certainly  wonderfully  easy  and 
lucid  fur  that  age.      Some  of  his  verses,  too,  with- 
out the  rudeness,  have  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
tenderness  of  the  old  ballad.     On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  is  but  a  tame  and  prosaic  writer,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work  consists 
chiefly  in  its  rhymes.    Michael  Drayton,  who  was 
bom  in  1563,  and  died  in  1631,  is  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  our  old  poets,  being  the  author, 
besides  many  minor  productions,  of  three  works 
of  great  length :    his  Mortimeriados,  commonly 
called  his  Barons'  Wars,  on  the  subject  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  first  printed  in 
1596;  his  England's  Heroical  Epistles,  1598;  and 
his  Polyolbion,  the  first  eighteen  books  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1612,  and  the  whole,  consisting  of  thirty 
books,  and  extending  to  about  as  many  thousand 
lines,  in  1622.     This  last  is  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  principally  rests.     It  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
minute    topographical    description    of   England, 
written  in  Alexandrine  rhymes ;   and  is  a  very  re- 
markable work  for  the  varied  learning  it  displays, 
as  well  as  its  poetic  merits.  The  genius  of  Drayton 
is  neither  very  imaginative  nor  very  pathetic ;  but 
he  is  an  equable  and  weighty  writer,  with  a  spark- 
ling, if  not  a  very  warm,  fancy.  His  most  graceful 
poetry,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  come  of 
his  snorter  pieces — in  his  Pastorals,  his  very  ele- 
gant and  lively  little  poem  entitled  Nymphid^  or 
The  Court  of  Fairy,  and  his  verses  On  Poets  and 


Poesy,  in  which  occur  the  lines  on  Marlow  that 
have  been  quoted  above.    The  great  work  of  Sa- 
muel Daniel,  who  was  bom  in  1562,  and  died  in 
1619,  is  his  "  Civil  Wars  between  the  Two  Houses 
of  Lancaster  and  York,"  in  eight  books,  the  first 
four  published  in  1595,  the  fifth  in  1599,  the  sixth 
in  1602,  and  the  two  last  in  1609.     He  is  also  the 
author  of  various  minor  poetical  productions,  of 
which  the  principal  are  a  collection  of  sonnets 
entitled  Delia,  a  philosophical  poem  in  dialogue 
entitled  Musophilus,  and  several  tragedies  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  which  last  are  of  very  small 
estimation.    The  language  of  Daniel  has  more  of 
a  modem  air  than  even  that  of  the  best  passages 
of  Warner,  and  he  is  by  much  the  more  equable 
and  generally  careful  of  the  two.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
charm  of  simple  and  natural  feeling  in  Warner, 
Daniel's  poetry  is  altogether  of  a  higher  tone  and 
more  vigorous  animation.     The  imagination  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other  keeps  to  a  very  humble 
flight :  but  there  is  oflen  a  quiet  dignity  and  easy 
strength  in  Daniel's  verse  to  which  that  of  War- 
ner scarcely  ever  rises.     On  the  whole,  of  these 
three  contemporaries,   while  the  first  rank   de- 
cidedly   belongs    to  Drayton,  Daniel    must  be 
placed  next  to  him,  and  Warner  last  in  order, 
though  perhaps  nearer  to  Daniel  than  the  latter  is 
to  Drayton.* 

Along  with  these  names,  though  of  somewhat 
later  date,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  two 
brothers,  Giles  and  Phmeas  Fletcher,  cousins  of 
the  dramatist,  and  both  clergymen.    Giles,  -who 
died  in  1623,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  in   Heaven  and 
Earth  over  and  after  Death,  which  was  published 
in  a  quarto  volume  in  1610.     It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  is  written  in  stanzas  somewhat 
like  those  of  Spenser,  only  containing  eight  lines 
each  instead  of  nine ;  both  the  Fletchers,  indeed, 
were  professed  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  g^eat 
author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.     Phineas,  who  sur- 
vived till  1650,  published  in  1633,  along  with  a 
small  collection  of  Piscatory  Eclogues  and  other 
Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  long  allegorical  poem, 
entitled  The  Purple  Island,  in  twelve  books  or 
cantos,  written  in  a  stanza  of  seven  lines.  The  idea 
upon  which  this  performance  is  founded  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  that  ever  took  possession  of  the 
brain  even  of  an  allegorist :  the  purple  island  is 
nothing  else  than  the  human  body,  and  the  poem 
is,  in  fact,  for  the  greater  part,  a  system  of  ana- 
tomy, nearly  as  minute  in  its  details  as  if  it  were 
a  scientific  treatise,  but  wrapping  up  everything 
in  a  fantastic  guise  of  double  meanmg,  so  as  to 
produce  a  languid  sin^-song  of  laborious  riddles, 
which  are  mostly  unintelligible  without  the  very 

*  Some  notion  of  the  manner  of  «ach  of  theM  poeta  may  be  ob- 
tained tVom  tbe  specimens  Percy  has  inserted  in  his  Rellqaes,  uf  tise 
paalotal  or  eclogue  of  Dowsubel,  by  Drayton  (i.  390),  tlie  poem  of 
tJlyises  and  the  SyreDi  by  Daniel  (i.  3S8),  and  tbe  tales  of  the 
PaUent  Counten  (1.311),  and  Argentile  and  Curan  (ILSaS),  by 
Warner.  The  extracts  from  Warner  and  Daniel,  however,  axe  mora 
favourable  specimens  thsn  tliat  fhun  Drayton,  of  wliose  poetry, 
in  either  its  variety  or  its  bijhest  ratif «,  the  eclogue  ofDowMlxl  coa* 
veyt  i>o  impiasaiou. 
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knowledge  they  make  a  pretence  of  conveying. 
After  he  has  finished  his  anatomical  course,  the 
author  takes  up  the  subject  of  psychology,  which 
he  treats  in  the  same  luminous  and  interesting 
manner.  Such  a  work  as  this  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  a  poem  eren  of  the  same  sort  with  the 
Fairy  Queen.  In  Spenser,  the  allegory,  whether 
historical  or  moral,  is  little  more  than  formal :  the 
poem,  taken  in  its  natural  and  obvious  import,  as 
a  tale  of  **  knights'  and  ladies*  gentle  deeds" — a 
song  of  their  "  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves" — 
has  meaning  and  interest  enough,  without  the 
allegory  at  all,  which,  indeed,  except  in  a  very  few 
passages,  is  so  completely  concealed  behind  the 
urect  narrative,  that  we  may  well  suppose  it  to 
have  been  nearly  as  &uch  lost  sight  of  and  for- 
gotten by  the  poet  himself  as  it  is  by  his  readers : 
here,  the  allegory  is  the  soul  of  every  stanza  and 
of  every  line— that  which  gives  to  the  whole  work 
whatever  meaning,  and  consequently  whatever 
poetry,  it  possesses — with  which,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
times hard  enough  to  be  understood,  but  without 
which  it  would  be  absolute  inanity  and  nonsense. 
The  Purple  Island  is  rather  a  production  of  the 
same  species  with  Dr.  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden ; 
but,  forced  and  false  enough  as  Darwin's  style  is 
in  many  respects,  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
his  poem  to  compare  it  with  Phineas  Fletcher's, 
either  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  nature  and 
propriety  are  violated  in  the  principle  and  manner 
of  the  composition,  or  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and 
general  success  of  the  execution.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  shown  in  Fletcher's 
poem ;  and  it  is  not  unimpregnated  by  poetic  feel- 
ir^,  nor  without  some  passages  of  considerable 
merit  But  in  many  other  parts  it  is  quite  gro- 
tesque; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fantastic,  puerile, 
and  wearisome.  Mr.  Mallam  thinks  that  Giles 
Fletcher,  in  his  poem  •  of  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph,  has  shown  more  vigour  than  Phineas,* 
**  but  less  sweetness,  less  smoothness,  and  more 
affectation  in  his  8tyle."t 

It  ought  to  be  added,  to  the  honour  of  these  two 
writers,  that  the  works  of  both  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  studied  by  Milton,  and  that  imitations  of 
some  passages  in  each  are  to  be  traced  in  his  poetry. 
Milton  was  undoubtedly  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
English  poetry  of  the  age  preceding  his  own ;  and 
his  predecessors  of  all  degrees,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  the  dramatists,  as  well  as  the  two  cousins 
of  the  latter,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  earlier 
dramatic  writer,  George  Peele,  had  contributed 
something  to  the  awakening  or  directing  of  his 
feeling  for  the  grand  and  beautiful,  and  to  the 
forming  of  his  melodious  and  lofty  note.  Another 
of  his  favourites  among  the  poets  of  this  date  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Joshua  Sylvester,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  the 
French  poet,  Du  Bartas.|    Sylvester,  who  in  one 

•  Callrd.  by  mUtiikr,  bit  tUer  brotbcr. 

t  ULoTEnr.  itL4S;. 

1  Millon'a  oblijnuiout  lo  SyWnlei  were  firit  pointed  oat  to  ••  Con- 
lideratiooi  on  Milton'i  earlv  Keadinj,  and  the  prima  iinmina  of  bin 
Paradii*  Loat,  tof  ether  with  Bitracta  from  a  Poet  oi  the  Sixteenth 
Cemwy  s"  by  the  Rer.  Charlea  Ountter.    lg«0. 
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of  his  'publications  styles  himself  a  Morchant- 
Adventurer,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
party,  which  may  have  had  some  share  in  in- 
fluencing Milton's  regard.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uninspired  than  the  general  run  of  Joshua's  verse, 
or  more  fantastic  and  absurd  than  the  greater 
'  number  of  its  more  ambitious  passages;  fbr  he 
had  no  taste  or  judgment,  and,  provided  the  stream 
of  sound  and  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  were  kept  up, 
all  was  right  in  his  notion.  His  poetry  consists 
chiefly  of  translations  from  the  French;  but  heus 
also  the  author  of  some  original  pieces,  the  title  of 
one  of  which,  a  courtly  offering  from  the  poetical 
Puritan  to  the  prejudices  of  King  James,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  lively  specimen  of  his  style  and  ge- 
nius:— "Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes  shat- 
tered, about  their  ears,  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  weed,  or  at  leastwise  overlove  so 
loathsome  a  vanity,  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thun- 
dered from  Mount  Helicon."*  But,  with  all  his 
general  flatness  and  frequent  absurdity,  Sylvester 
has  an  uncommon  flow  of  harmonious  words  at 
times,  and  occasionally  even  some  fine  lines  and 
felicitous  expressions.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  the  "  Silver-tongued  Sylvester,"  for  what 
they  considered  the  sweetness  of  his  versification — 
and  some  of  his  best  passages  justify  the  title. 
Indeed,  even  when  the  substance  of  what  he  writes 
approaches  nearest  to  nonsense,  the  sound  is  often 
very  graceful,  soothing  the  ear  with  something  like 
the  swing  and  ring  of  Dryden's  heroics.  But,  afler 
a  few  lines,  is  always  sure  to  come  in  some  ludicrous 
imt^e  or  expression  which  destroys  the  effect  of 
the  whole.  The  translation  of  Du  Bartas  is  in- 
scribed to  King  James  in  a  most  adulatory  and 
elaborate  dedication,  consisting  of  a  string  of  son- 
net-shaped stanzas,  ten  in  all,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  mingled  good 
and  bad  of  Sylvester's  poetry : — 

•■  To  England'a,  Scotland'!,  France,  and  Ireland'a  king; 

Great  Emperor  of  Europe*!  greateet  ialet ; 
Monarch  or  iiearti,  and  arta,  and  eveivthillg 

Ifeneath  Bdotei,  many  thouiand  mitei ; 

Upunwhoae  head  honour  and  fortune  flmilea; 
About  whoae  biowa  elnatera  of  crowna  do  apring ; 

Whoee  fidth  him  Champion  of  the  Faith  enstyles ; 
Wlioaa  wiadom'a  fiime  o'er  all  the  world  doth  ring: 
Unemoayne  and  her  bit  daaghtera  bring 

The  Daphnean  crown  to  crown  him  laureate ; 
Whole  and  aolo  sovereign  ofthe  Thespian  apriog. 

Prince  uf  Parnassas  and  Pierian  ataue; 
And  with  their  crown  their  kiDgdom'a  arms  they  yield. 
Thrice  three  pern  aunlike  in  a  CyDthiao  field  t 
Signed  by  themBelvei  and  their  lli|{h  Treasurer 
Bartai,  the  Great;  engrossed  by  Sylvester. 

**  Oar  sun  did  set,  and  yet  no  night  ensued; 
Oat  woefbl  lose  ao  joyfiit  gam  dkl  bring.' 
In  tear*  we  smile,  amid  oar  sighs  we  sing ; 

So  suddenly  our  dying  light  renewed. 

As  when  the  Arabian  only  biid  doth  burn 
Her  aged  body  in  sweet  flames  to  death. 
Out  of  her  cinders  a  new  bird  hath  breath. 

In  whom  the  beauties  of  the  Itat  retatu  t 

From  spicy  ashes  ofthe  sacred  am 
Of  our  dead  Phenix,  dear  Eliiabeth, 
A  new  true  Phenix  lively  flourishelh. 

Whom  greater  glories  than  the  flrat  adorn. 

So  mnoh,  O  King,  thy  sacred  worth  pmnm«-I-on, 

James,  thou  Just  heir  of  England's  Joyful  un-iK>a." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  considerable 
skill  in  versification  here,  and  also  some  ingenious 

•  Sto.  Lond.  161S. 
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rhetoric :  but,  not  to  notice  the  pcrvadbg  extrava- 
gance of  the  sentiment,  gome  of  the  best-80uuding 
of  the  lines  and  phrases  have  next  to  no  meaning ; 
and  the  close  of  each  stanza,  that  of  the  last  in 
particular,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  ludicrous  travesty. 
Of  the  translators  of  ancient  and  foreign  poetry  in 
this  age,  besides  Sylvester,  Chapman  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Another  very  eminent  name  in 
this  line  is  that  of  Edward  Fairfax,  whose  trans- 
lation  of  Tasso's  great  epic  was  first  published 
under  the  title  of  "Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  or  the 
Kecoverie  of  Jerusalem,"  in  1600.  This  is  a 
work  of  true  genius,  fhll  of  passages  of  great 
beauty;  and  although  by  no  means  a  perfectly 
exact  or  servile  version  of  the  Italian  original,  is 
throughout  executed  with  as  much  care  as  taste 
and  spirit.  Another  poetical  translator  of  this 
period,  less  celebrated  than  Fairfax,  but  in  some 
things  still  superior  to  him,  is  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
8hawe,the  author  of  versions  of  Camoens's  Lusiad, 
of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  of  the  Fourth  Book  of 
the  iEneid,  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  of  the 
"Querer  por  Solo  Querer,"  (To  love  for  love's 
sake,)  of  the  Spanish  dramatist  Mendoza.  Sqjne 
passages  from  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  was 
published  in  1649«  may  be  found  in  Lamb's  Spe- 
cimens,* the  ease  and  flowing  gaiety  of  which 
never  haye  been  excelled  even  in  original  writing. 
The  Pastor  Fido  is  also  rendered  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance.  Fanshawe  is,  besides,  the  author  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Fletcher'?  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
and  of  some  original  poetry.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, was  sprightly  and  elegant  rather  than  lofi^', 
and  perhaps  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
translating  poetry  of  a  more  serious  style :  at  least 
Mickle,  the  modem  translator  of  Camoens,  in  the 
discourse  prefixed  to  his  own  version,  speaks  with 
great  contempt  of  that  of  his  predecessor ;  affirm- 
ing not  only  that  it  is  exceedingly  unfaithful,  but 
that  Fanshawe  had  not  "  the  least  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  epic  style,  or  of  the  true  spirit  of 
poetical  translation."  He  seems  also  to  sneer 
at  Fanshawe's  Lusiad,  because  it  was  "  published 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell," — as  if  even 
the  poets  and  translators  of  that  time  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  illegitimates  and  usurpers  in  their 
-way.  But  Fanshayre  was  all  his  life  a  steady 
royalist,  and  served  both  Charles  L  and  his  son  in 
a  succession  of  high  employments.  Mickle,  in 
truth,  was  not  the  man  to  appreciate  either  Fan- 
diawe  or  Cromwell. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  poetical  writers  of  the 
reign  of  Jaif  es  1.  is  William  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
thomden,  near  Edinburgh;  and  he  is  further 
deserving  of  notice  as  the  first  of  his  countrymen, 
at  least  of  any  eminence,  who  aspired  to  write  in 
English.  He  has  left  us  a  quantity  of  prose  as 
well  as  verse ;  the  former  very  much  resembling 
the  style  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  his  Arcadia, — 
the  latter,  in  manner  and  spirit,  formed  more 
upon  the  model  of  Surrey,  or  rather  upon  that  of 
Petrarch  and  the  other  Italian  poets,  whom  Surrey 

•  Vol  U.'pp.  :42— 333, 


and  many  of  his  English  successors  imitated.  No 
English  imitator  of  the  Italian  poetry,  however, 
has  excelled  Drummond,  either  m  the  sustained 
melody  of  his  verse,  or  the  chaste  fancy  that  deco- 
rates his  song,  or  the  rich  vein  of  thoughtful  ten- 
derness that  modulates  its  cadences.  We  will 
transcribe  one  of  his  sonnets  as  a  specimen  of  tbe 
fine  moral  painting,  tinged  with  the  colouring  of 
scholarly  recollections,  in  which  he  delights  to 
indulge  :— 

Tnut  oot,  iwaet  loal,  thoM  enrl«d  waves  Af  gold 

With  grnlle  tidei  Out  on  jronr  templet  lav. 
Nor  templei  tpread  with  flaxee  of  virglD  «dow. 

Nor  toow  of  cbeeki  wiUi  Tyrtan  erain  enrolled. 
Trust  not  thotc  shinini;  lights  which  «*ronght  my  woe 

When  first  I  did  their  axure  ray*  heholil, 
Nor  voice  whose  sounds  more  strange  eflWts  do  show,  f 

Than  of  the  Thracian  harp^  have  been  told  ; 
Look  to  this  dyini^  lily,  fading  rose, 

Darlc  hyacinth,  of  late  whose  blushing  beams 
Made  all  the  neishbourinft  hurbs  and  grass  rejoice. 

And  think  how  little  is  twixt  life's  extremes: 
The  cruel  tyrant  that  did  kill  those  flowers 

Shall  once,  ay  me,  not  spare  that  spring;  of  jonrs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  this  age, 
as  it  may  be  considered,  for  it  was  four  or  five 
times  reprinted  in  the  reign  of  James,  although 
first  published,  in  1599,  is  the  "  Nosce  Teipsum"* 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  was  successively  James's 
solicitor  and  attorney  general,  and  had  been  ap- 

g limed  to  the  place  of  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
ench,  when  he  died,  before  he  could  enter  upon 
its  duties,  in  1626.  Davies  is  also  the  author  of  a 
poem  on  dancing  entitled  "  Orchestra,"  and  of  some 
minor  pieces,  all  distinguished  by  vivacity  as  well  as 
precision  of  style ;  but  he  is  only  now  remembered 
for  his  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  the  kind 
in  the  language.  It  is  written  in  rhyme,  in  the 
common  heroic  ten-syllable  verse,  but  disposed  in 
quatrains,  like  the  early  play  of  Misogonus  already 
mentioned,!  and  other  poetry  of  the  same  era,  or 
like  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  poem  of  the  Wife, 
the  Gondibert  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  the 
Annus  Mirabilis  of  Dryden,  at  a  later  period.  No 
one  of  these  writers  has  managed  this  difficult 
stanza  so  successfully  as  Davies :  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  the  sense  to  be  in  general 
closed  at  certain  regularly  and  quickly  recurring 
turns,  which  yet  are  very  ill  adapted  for  an  tSec- 
tive  pause ;  and  even  all  the  skill  of  Drydea  has 
been  unable  to  free  it  from  a  certain  air  of  mono- 
tony and  languor, — a  circumstance  of  which  that 
poet  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  himself  een- 
sible,  since  he  wholly  abandoned  it  after  one  or 
two  early  attempts.  Davies,  however,  has  con- 
quered its  difficulties ;  and,  as  has  been  observed, 
"  perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a  poem,  ex- 
tending to  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condensation 
of  thought,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  verses  will 
be  found."!  In  fact,  it  is  by  this  condensation 
and  sententious  brevity,  so  carefully  filed  and 
elaborated,  however,  as  to  involve  no  sacrifice  of 
perspicuity  or  fulness  of  expression,  that  he  has 

•  The  ftiU  title  is  "  Nosce  Teipsnm.  This  oracle  expooaded  in 
two  elegies ; — 1.  Of  knmao  itnowledge.— S.  Of  the  sool  oif  maa  aad 
the  immortality  thereof.** 

i  Hee  ante,  p.  980. 

i  Hallam,  Ut.  of  Bonpet  II 314. 
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attained  his  end.  Every  quatrain  ia  a  pointed  ex- 
pression of  a  separate  thought,  like  one  of  Roche- 
ibucBult's  Maxims  ;  each  tnought  heing,  by  great 
skill  and  painstaking  in' the  packing,  made  exactly 
to  fit  and  to  fill  the  same  case.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  Davies  would  not  have  produced 
a  still  better  poem  if  he  had  chosen  a  measure 
which  would  have  allowed  him  greater  freedom 
and  real  variety;  unless, indeed, his  poetical  talent 
was  of  a  sort  that  required  the  suggestive  aid  and 
guidance  of  such  artificial  restraints  as  he  had  to 
cope  with  in  this,  and  what  would  have  been  a 
bondage  to  a  more  fiery  and  teeming  imagination 
was  rather  a  support  to  his.  He  wrote,  among 
Other  things,  a  nuinber  of  acrostics  upon  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  which,  says  Ellis,  "  are  pro- 
bably the  best  acrostics  ever  written,  and  all  equally 
good ;  but  they  seem  to  prove  that  their  author  was 
too  fond  of  struggling  with  useless  difficulties."* 
Perhaps  he  found  the  limitations  of  the  acrostic, 
too,  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance. 

Along  with  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  may  be 
noticed  the  "  Cooper's  Hill"'  of  Sir  John  Denham, 
first  published  in  1643.  When  this  poem  appeared 
it  was  at  once  hailed  as  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction, and  the  more  so,  as  coming  from  a  young 
man  (Denham  was  then  only  twenty-seven)  nearly 
unknown  till  now  as  a  writer  of  verse.  Waller 
remarked  that  he  had  broken  out  like  the  Irish 
rebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong,  when  nobody 
was  aware  or  in  the  least  suspected  it.  Cooper's 
Hill  has  not  quite  all  the  concentration  of  Davies's 
Nosce  Teipsum,  but  it  is  equally  pointed,  correct, 
and  stately,  with,  partly  owing  to  the  subject,  a 
warmer  tone  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  a 
fuller  swell  of  verse.  The  spirit  of  the  same 
classical  style  pervades  both ;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  two  greatest  poems  in  that  style  which 
had  been  produced  down  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period.  Denham  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
other  compositions  in  verse,  and  especially  of  some 
songs  and  other  shorter  pieces,  several  of  which  are 
very  spirited ;  but  the  fame  of  his  principal  poem 
has  thrown  everything  else  he  has  written  into  the 
shade.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  biographical 
notices  of  this  poet  make  him  to  have  survived 
nearly  till  the  Revolution,  and  relate  various  stories 
of  the  miseries  of  his  protracted  old  age ;  when, 
the  feet  is,  that  he  died  in  1667,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two. 

The  title  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetry, 
which  in  one  sense  of  the  words  might  have  been 
given  to  Davies  and  his  imitators,  has  been  con- 
ferred by  Dryden  upon  another  race  of  writers 
whose  founder  was  a  contemporary  of  Davies, — 
the  famous  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Donne,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  in  1631, 
is  said  to  have  written  most  of  his  poetry  beforer 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  none  of  it 
■was  published  till  late  in  the  reign  of  James.  It 
consists  of  lyrical  pieces  entitled  songs  and  sonnets, 
epithalamions  or  marriage  songs,  funeral  and  other 

•  Spec,  of  Early  Eo(.  Puels,  U.  370. 


elegies,  satires,  epistles,  and  divine  poems.  On  a 
superficial  inspection  Donne's  verses  look  like  so 
many  riddles.  They  seem  to  be  written  upon  the 
principle  of  making  the  meaning  as  difficult  to  be 
found  out  as  possible — of  using  all  the  resources 
of  language  not  to  express  thought,  but  to  conceal 
it.  Nothing  is  said  in  a  direct,  natural  manner; 
conceit  follows  conceit  without  intermission  ;  the 
most  remote  analogies,  the  most  far-fetched  images, 
the  mo*t  unexpected  turns,  one  after  another,  sur- 
prise and  often  puzzle  the  understanding;  while 
things  of  the  most  opposite  kinds — the  harsh  and 
the  harmonious,  the  graceful  and  the  grotesque, 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  pious  and  the  profane 
•^meet  and  mingle  in  the  strangest  of  dances. 
But,  running  through  all  this  bewilderment,  a 
deeper  insight  detects  not  only  a  tein  of  the  most 
exuberant  wit,  but  often  the  sunniest  and  most 
delicate  fancy,  and  the  truest  tenderness  and  depth 
of  fefeUng.  Donne,  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  became  a  very  serious  and'  devout  poet 
as  well  as  man,  began  by  writing  amatory  lyrics, 
the  strain  of  which  is  anything  rather  than  devout; 
and  in  this  kind  of  writing  he  seems  to  have 
formed  his  poetic  style,  .which  for  such  composi- 
tions would,  to  a  mind  like  his,  be  the  most 
natural  and  expressive  of  any.  The  species  of 
lunacy  which  quickens  and  exalts  the  imagination 
of  a  lover  would,  in  one  of  so  seething  a  brain  as 
he  was,  strive  to  expend  itself  in  all  sorts  of  novel 
and  wayward  combinations, — just  as  Shakspeare 
has  made  it  do  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  whose 
rich  intoxication  of  spirit  he  has  by  nothing  else 
set  80  livingly  before  us  as  by  making  them  thus 
exhaust  all  the  eccentricities  of  language  in  their 
struggle  to  give  expression  to  that  inexpressible 
passion  which  had  taken  captive  ,the  whole  heart 
and  being  of  both.  Donne's  later  poetry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  same  abundance  and  originality  of 
thought,  often  running  into  a  wildness  and  extra- 
vagance not  so  excusable  here  as  in  his  erotic 
verses,  is  famous  for  the  singular  movement  of  the 
versification,  which  has  been  usually  described  as 
the  extreme  degree  of  the  rugged  and  tuneless. 
Pope  has  given  us  a  translation  of  his  four  Satires 
into  modem  language,  which  he  calls  "The  Satire* 
of  Dr.  Donne  Versified."  Their  harshness,  as 
contrasted  with  the  music  of  his  lyrics,  has  also 
been  referred  to  as  proving  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, at  the  time  when  Donne  wrote,  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  for  the 
writing  of  heroic  verse  in  perfection.*  That  this 
last  notion  is  wholly  unfonuded  numwous  exam- 
ples sufficiently  testify ;  not  to  speak  of  the  blank 
verse  of  the  dramatists,  the  rhymed  heroics  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  of  Spenser, 
and  of  other  writers  contemporary  with  and  of 
earlier  date  than  Donne,  are  for  the  most  part  as 
perfectly  smooth  and  regular  as  any  that  have 
since  been  written ;  at  all  events,  whatever  irre- 
gularity may  be  detected  in  them,  if  they  be  tested 
by  Pope's  narrow  gamut,  is  clearly  not  to  be  im- 
*  Sw  u  article  oa  Doaae  la  Peinijr  Cydapcdia,  toL  li.  p.  89. 
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pttted  to  any  immaturity  in  the  language.  Theee 
■writers  evidently  preferred  and  cultivated,  deli- 
berately and  on  principle,  a  wider  compass,  and 
freer  and  more  varied  flow  of  melody,  than  Pope 
had  a  taste  or  an  ear  for.  Nor  can  it  be  ques* 
tioned,  we  think,  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
Donne's  verse  in  his  satires  and  many  of  his  other 
later  poems  was  also  adopted  by  choice  and  on 
system.  His  lines,  though  they  will  not  suit  the 
see-saw  style  of  reading  verse, — to  which  he  pro- 
bably intended  that  they  should  be  invincibly  im- 
practicable,— are  not  without  a  deep  and  subtle 
music  of  their  own,  in  which  the  cadences  respond 
to  the  sentiment,  when  enunciated  with  a  true 
feeling  of  all  that  they  convey.  They  are  not 
smooth  oc  luscious  verses,  certainly ;  nor  is  it  con- 
tended that  the  endeavour  to  raise  them  to  as 
vigorous  and  impressive  a  tone  as  possible,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  over-sweetness  or  liquidity, 
has  not  been  carried  too  far  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  whatever  harshness  they  have  was  designedly 
given  to  them,  and  was  conceived  to  infuse  into 
them  an  essential  part  of  their  relish. 

Cowley,  the  most  celebrated  follower  of  Donne, 
^  as  he  has  been  commonly  considered,  published 
some  of  his  poems  within  the  present  period ;  but 
as  he  survived  the  Restoration,  and  obtained  his 
greatest  fame  as  a  poet  after  that  date,  we  shall 
reserve  our  notice  of  him  till  we  have  all  that  he 
vnrote  before  us.  For  the  same  reasons  the  poetry 
of  Milton,  of  Waller,  and  of  Drydcn,  although  all 
of  them  had  published  some  of  their  pieces  before 
the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  will  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  the  next  Book. 

A  few  more  of  the  minor  poets  of  this  age,  the 
most  distinguished  for  the  originality,  the  fancy, 
or  the  grace  of  their  poetry,  can  be  only  very 
briefly  enumerated.  Robert  Herrick,  who,  like 
Donne,  was  a  clergyman,  is  the  author  of  a  large 
volume  published  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
"  Hesperides."  It  consists,  like  the  poetry  of 
Donne,  partly  of  love- verses,  partly  of  pieces  of  a 
devotional  character,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
title-page,  "  Works  Human  and  Divine."  The 
same  singular  license  which  even  the  most  reve- 
rend personages  and  the  purest  and  most  religious 
minds  in  that  age  allowed  themselves  to  take  in 
light  and  amatory  poetry  is  found  in  Herrick  as 
well  as  in  Donne ;  a  good  deal  of  whose  quaint- 
ness  and  fondness  for  conceit  Herrick  has  also 
caught.  Yet  some  both  of  his  hymns  and  of  his 
anacreontics — for  of  such  strange  intermixture, 
in  truth,  does  his  poetry  consist — are  beautifully 
simple  and  natural.  Herrick  siurived  the  Re- 
storation, but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he 
died.  Along  with  his  poetry  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  another  clergyman,  George  Herbert,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  volume,  entitled 
••  The  Temple,"  was  published  immediately  after 
his  death,  in  1633,  and  was  at  least  six  or  seven 
times  reprinted  in  the  course  of  the  present  period. 
His  biographer,  Izaak  Walton,  tells  us  that  when 


he  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  had  been  sold.  Herbert  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Donne,  and  no  doubt  a  great  admirer 
of  his  poetry ;  but  his  own  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
preserved  from  the  imitation  of  Donne's  style,  into 
which  it  might  in  other  circumstances  have  fallen, 
in  all  probability  by  its  having  'been  composed 
with  little  efibrt  or  elaboration,  and  chiefly  to  re- 
lieve and  amuse  his  own  mind  by  the  melodious 
expression  of  his  favourite  fancies  and  contempla- 
tions. His  quaiintness  lies  in  his  thoughts  rather 
than  in  their  expression,  which  is  in  general  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  luminous.  Herbert  has  con- 
BideriU)le  fancy  and  pathos,  and,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  our 
religious  lyrical  writers.  To  a  different  class  be- 
long three  other  eminently  graceful  and  spirited 
minor  poets  of  this  period — Carew,  Suckling,  and 
Lovelace.  Thomas  Carew,  styled  "  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty,"  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  poetry  first  printed  in  1640,  the  year 
after  his  death.  Carew  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of 
our  English  lyrical  poets  whose  verses  exhibit  a 
perfect  polish  and  evenness  of  movement  combined 
with  a  diction,  elevated,  indeed,  in  its  tone,  as  it 
must  needs  be  by  the  very  necessities  of  verse, 
above  that  of  mere  good  conversation,  but  yet 
having  all  the  ease,  nature,  and  directness  of  the 
language  of  ordinary  life.  The  art  which  consists 
in  concealing  art  had  scarcely  before  been  exem- 
plified in  our  lighter  poetry :  the  songs  and  other 
short  lyrical  compositions  of  preceding  writers, 
however  elegant  or  beautiful,  had  usually  aimed 
at  attracting  attention  by  some  brilliant  quaintuess 
or  other  artifice  of  thought  or  style,  the  more 
curious  and  obviously  elaborate  the  more  admired. 
Carew  preceded  Waller  in  substituting  for  all  this 
the  truer  charm  of  merely  natural  thoughts  in 
harmonious  numbers :  he  has,  indeed,  even  fewer 
conceits  than  Waller ;  and,  while  his  verse  is  equally 
correct,  its  music  is  richer,  and  the  tone  of  his 
poetry  altogether  much  warmer  and  more  imagin- 
ative. Sir  John  Sucklbg,  who  died  in  1641,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  has  none  of  the  pathos  of 
Carew,  but  all  his  fluency  and  natural  elegance, 
with  a  sprightliness  and  buoyancy  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  matched.  His 
famous  ballad  on  the  wedding  of  Lord  Broghill 
and  Lady  Mai^ret  Howard,  is  the  very  perfection 
of  poetical  gaiety,  archness,  and  grace ;  not  without 
a  smack  of  rough  cordiality,  which  improves  its 
spirit,  and  of  which  he  has  more  on  other  occa- 
sions. Another  most  elegant  writer  of  songs  and 
other  short  pieces  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
Colonel  Richard  Lovelace,  whose  poems  are  to  be 
found  in  two  small  volumes,  one  entitled  *'  Lu- 
casta,"  published  in  1649;  the  other  entitled 
"  Posthume  Poems,"  published  by  his  brother  in 
1659,  the  year  after  his  death.  Lovelace's  songs, 
which  are  mostly  amatory,  and  the  produce  of  a 
genuine  passion,  are  as  exquuitely  versified  as 
Carew's,  with  greater  liveliness  of  expression,  and 
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more  variety  of  fancy :  but  their  distinguishing 
chann  is  a  spirit  of  the  most  chivalrous  gentleness 
and  honour,  giving  to  the  lightest  of  them  an  ele- 
vation and  pathos  beyond  Xht  reach  of  any  mere 
poetic  art  to  bestow.  These  three  last-mentioned 
writers  were  all  cavaliers;  but  the  cause  of  |Pu- 
ritanism  and  the  parliament  had  also  its  poete  as 
well  as  that  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  those  as  sweet 
singers  as  any  we  have  yet  named.  Andrew  Mar- 
vell,  the  noble-minded  member  for  Hull  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  that  age  of  brilliant 
proiQigacy  renowned  alike  as  the  first  of  patriots  and 
of  wits,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  satires, 
in  which  a  rich  vein  of  vigorous  though  often  coarse 
humour  runs  through  a  careless,  extemporaneous 
style,  and  which  did  prodigious  execution  in  the 
party  warfare  of  the  day ;  but  some  of  his  earlier 
poetry  is  eminent  both  for  the  delicate  bloom  of 
the  sentiment  and  for  grace  of  form.  There  are 
few  short  poems  in  the  language  more  tuneful  and 
touchingly  beautiful,  for  example,  than  his  verses 
b^inning — 


When  the  reaol*  BaramdH  lids 
In  Um  oocan'a  bowm  onupiad. 
From  a  imall  boat  that  rowed  along 
Tha  liitaning  wladi  leeeired  thli  aoDf  ^- 


and  ending, — 

Thn>  nng  they',  in  the  Gngltih  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  eheerfol  note  t 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  the  chime, 
Tliey  with  the  oiling  oankept  time. 

This  description  of  the  boat-song  of  the  exiles— 
"  a  holy  and  a  cheerful  note" — very  well  cha- 
racterises the  best  of  Marvell's  own  strains.  But 
the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  poets  is  George  Wither, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  untirmg  of  English 
writers  both  in  prose  and  vetse ;  his  first  publica- 
tion, his  satires  entitled  "  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt,"  having  appeared  so  early  as  1611,  and 
some  of  his  last  pieces  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  in  1667.  The  entire  number  of  his  sepa- 
rate publications,  as  they  have  been  reckoned  up 
by  some  of  his  biographers  and  modem  editors, 
considerably  exceeds  an  hundred.  Of  so  large 
and  multifarious  a  mass,  a  great  part,  produced 
hastily  for  temporary  purposes,  has  now  lost  all 
interest ;  much  of  his  verse,  like  that  of  Marvell, 
consists  of  scourging  party  satire  and  invective, 
in  which  his  genius  shows  only  its  force  and 
fertility,  without  any  of  its  radiance;  but  his 
earlier  poetry  especially  abounds  in  the  finest 
bursts  of  sunshine — in  the  richest  outpourings 
both  of  fancy  and  of  heart.  Two  songs  or  short 
poems  of  Wither's  inserted  by  Percy  in  his  Re- 
liques* — ^tlie  one  beginning 

ShaU  I,  waaUng  ia  dMpair, 
Die  befanae  a  woman*!  liiir? 
Ot  aalce  i«le  my  cheeks  wtth'eaie 
CaoH  anotbet'a  raey  are  ? 
Be  ehe  fairer  than  tne  day. 
Or  the  Soirery  meada  in  May; 
If  the  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  eare  I  how  ftur  she  be? 

—the  other,  entitled  "  The  Stedfast  iShepherd," 
an  exquisitely  graceful  as .  well  as  high-thoughted 
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carol, '  first  recalled  attention  to  this  foi^otten 
writer ;  and  further  specimens  of  him  were  after- 
wards given  by  Ellis, — among  the  rest  the  passage 
of  consummate  spirit  and  beauty  irom  his  Shep- 
herd's Hunting,  published  in  1615,  while  he  was 
confined  in  the  Marshalsea,  in  which,-  breaking 
out  into  what  we  may  almost  call  a  hymn  or  pean 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  he  recounts  all  that 
Poetry  and  his  Muse  still  were  and  had  ever  been 
to  him: — 

In  my  fonnar  days  of  bllaa 
Her  diTlne  skill  tanght  me  thisr- 
Xhat  from  every  thing  I  saw 
I  could  soma  isTantton  draw. 
And  taia*  pleaaora  to  her  height 
Thnugh  the  meanest  object's  sight. 
By  the  mnrmnr  of  a  sptins, 
Ot  the  least  boagh'a  ruatalingi 
By  a  daiay,  wliose  leaves  spread 
8bat  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  ahady  bush  or  tree, 
Slw  could  more  infbae  in  me 
Than  ail  Nalan's  taaantles  can 
In  tome  other  wiser  raaiL 

Sr  ber  help  I  also  now 
aka  this  chnrliab  place  allow 
Soma  things  that  may  sweeten  gladneu 
In  the  vary  gall  of  sadnefs. 
The  dull  lonoMSS,  the  Uacfc  shade. 
That  these  hanging  vaulta  have  made; 
The  strange  Bom  of  the  waTos 
Baatiog  on  these  liollow  eaves ; 
This  black  den,  which  rocks  ambost, 
Overgrown  with  eldest  moas ; 
The  rude  portals,  that  give  sight 
More  to  terror  tban  deugfat  i 
This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 
Walled  about  with  disrespect; 
From  all  these,  and  thia  doU  air, 
A  fit  ol^ect  fbr  despair. 
She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 
To  draw  comfort  and  deliiht. 
Tlierafote,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 
I  will  cherish  thee  ft>t  this,— 
Pony  1— thou  sweat'st  content 
Tliat  a're  heaven  to  mortals  lent. 
Though  they  as  a  trilie  leave  thee 
Whose  dull  Ihonghu  cannot  oooceive  thee  > 
Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn 
That  to  Donght  bat  earth  are  born ; 
Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Tlian  1  am  in  love  wilh  thee. 
Hioagh  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madnaea. 
Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness 
If  I  love  not  thy  maddest  fits 
If  ore  than  all  their  greateat  wits. 
And  tliough  some,  too  seeming  holy. 
Do  account  thy  raptures  Iblly, 
Thoa  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 
What  makes  knaves  and  fuola  of  them.* 

One  excellence  for  which  all  Wither's  writings 
are  eminent,  his  prose  as  well  Ss  his  verse,  is  their 
genuine  English.  His  unaffected  diction,  even 
now,  has.  scarcely  a  stain  of  age  upon  it, — ^but 
flows  on,  ever  fresh  and  transparent,  like  a  pebbled 
rill. 

Even  the  prose  literature  of  the  present  period 
is  much  of  it  of  so  imaginative  a  character  that  i 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  half-poetry. 
We  have  already  in  the  last  Book  noticed  the 
change  which  English  prose-writing  underwent  in 
the  course  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, passing  from  the  familiar  but  not  inel^ant 
simplicity  of  the  style  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the 
more  formal  and  elaborate  but  still  succinct  and 
unincumbered  rhetoric  of  Ascham,  from  thence  to 
the  affectations  of  Lyly  the  Eupbuist,  and  his 
imitators,  and  finally  out  of  what  we  may  call  that 
sickly  and  unnatural  state  of  transition  to  the 
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ric}>lv  orntimented  eloquaice  of  Sidney  and  tha 
atately  period*  of  Hooker.*  On  the  whole,  out 
proie,  w  exhibited  in  its  highest  examples,  had 
h>8t  something  in  ease  and  clearness,  and  had 
gained  in  copiousness,  in  aonorouaness,  and  in 
splendour.  In  its  inferior  specimens,  also,  a  cor- 
responding change  is  to  be  traced,  but  of  a  modi- 
6ea  character.  In  these  the  ancient  simplicity 
and  directness  had  given  place  only  to  a  long- 
winded  wordiness,  and  an  awkwardness  and- intri- 
cacy, sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible, produced  by  piling  clause  upon  clause, 
and  involution  upon  involution,  in  the  endeavour 
to  crowd  into  every  sentence  as  much  meaning  or 
as  many  particularB  as  possible.  Here  the  change 
was  nearly  altogether  for  the  worse — the  loss  in 
one  direction  was  compensated  by  hardly  anything 
that  could  be  called  a  gain  in  another.  One  addi- 
tional point  of  difference,  chiefly  exemplified  in 
the  sermons  and  other  writbgs  of  divines,  was  the 
introduction  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth of  what  may  be  described  as  at  once  the 
most  artificial  and  the  most  puerile  mode  of  com- 
position ever  practised,  consisting  in  an  incessant 
fire  of  alliteration,  puiming,  and  the  most  jejune 
verbal  conceits,  often  in  a  Babylonish  dialect,  or 
party-coloured  tissue  of  words,  made  up  of  nearly 
as  much  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  as  native  Eng- 
lish. This  was  what  had  been  substituted  m 
popular  preaching  for  the  buffoonery  of  Latimer  ; 
whether  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  sound  religion  and 
theological  literature,  it  might  be  hard  to  d^r- 
mine. 

The  authorised  traiulaUon  of  the  Bible,  on  the 
whole  so  admirable  both  for  correctness  and 
beauty  of  style,  is  apt,  on  the  first  thought,  to  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  first 
published.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  new  translation  was  formed,  by  the  special  di- 
rections of  the  king,  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Par- 
ker's or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  which,  had  been  made 
nearly  forty  years  before,  and  which  had  itself 
been  founded  upon  that  of  Cranmer  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.t  The  consequence  is,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  that  whether  the  style 
of  King  James's  translation  be  the  perfection  of 
the  English  language  or  no,  it  is  not  the  language 
of  his  reign.  "  It  may,  in  the  eyes  of  many," 
adds  Mr.  Hallam,  "  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is 
not  the  English  of  ,'Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon, 
as  any  one  may  easily  perceive.  It  abonnds,  in 
fact,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  obso- 
lete phraseology,  and  with  single  words  long  since 
abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  U9e."t 
This  is,  perhaps,  rather  strongly  put;  for  although 
die  prec«»ding  version  served  as  a  general  guide  to 
the  translators,  and  was  not  needlessly  deviated 
ftom,  tiiey  have  evidently  modernized  its  style, 
not  perhaps  quite  up  to  that  of  their  own  day,  but 
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80  flur,  we  appidiend,"Bs  to  exclnde  nearly  dl 
words  and  phrases  that  bad  then  paased  out  even 
of  comnum  and  &mili«r  nse.  In  that  theological 
age,  indeed,  few  forms  of  eapression  found  in  the 
BiUe  oould  well  have  &11cb  altogether  into  desue- 
tude, althouf^  some  may  have  eome  to  be  less  apt 
and  significuit  than  they  once  were,  or  than  others 
that  might  now  be  subatituted  for  than.  But  we 
believe  the  new  transktors,  in  any  changes  they 
made,  were  very  careful  to  avoid  the  employmeiit 
of  any  mere  worda  of  yesterday,  the  glare  of  whose 
rec^t  coinage  wonld  have  contrasted  offisnaivelT 
with  the  general  antique  colour  of  diction  whi<» 
they  desired  to  retain.  If  ever  their  version  were  to 
ber«Ti8ad,wb,ether  to  improve  the  rendering  of  some 
passages  by  the  lig^  of  modem  criticism,  or  to 
mend  some  hardness  and  intricacy  of  construetion 
in  others,  it  ought  to  be  retouched  in  the  same 
spirit  of  affectioDete  Tenetataon  for  die  genius  and 
essential  oharaeteristiea  of  its  beantifiil  style ;  and 
a  good  rule  to  be  lidd  down  might  be,  that  no  word 
should  be  admitted  in  the  improved  rendering* 
which  was  not  in  use  in  the  age  when  the  trans- 
lation was  originally  made.  The  language  waa 
then  abundanUy  rich  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
words  that  could  be  wanted  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  portion 
of  the  English  literature  of  the  present  period  that 
is  theological  is  very  great  in  point  of  quantity, 
and  a  part  of  it  also  possesses  distinguished  claims 
to  notice  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Religion 
was  the  great  subject  of  speeulation  and  controverey 
in  this  countrv  throughout  the  entire  space  of  a 
century  and  a  naif  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  half  century  preceding 
the  Restoration,  which  occupied  nearly  the  central 
portion  of  that  space,  witnessed  the  hottest  and 
thickest  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Nothine  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
imiversatity  of  the  interest  that  was  now  taken  in 
theological  controversy,  than  the  fact  that  both  the 
kings  whose  reigns  are  comprehended  within  the 
present  period  have  leil  us  a  considerable  quantity 
of  literary  manufacture  of  their  own,  and  that  it  is 
almost  all  theological.  King  James,  whose  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  in 
1616,  under  the  core  of  Dr.  Mountague,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  puUished  what  he  called  a 
"  Fruitful  Meditation"  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypee, 
"  in  form  of  ane  sermon,"  so  early  as  the  year 
1588,  when  he  was  only  a  youth  of  two  and 
twenty.  Indeed,  according  to  Bishop  Moantague's 
account,  this  performance  was  "written  by  his 
majesty  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age."  Soon 
after,  on  the  destruction  of  uie  Spanish  Armada, 
he  produced  another  "  Meditation"  <m  certain 
verses  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of 
Chronicles.  Among  hu  subsequent  publications 
are  Meditations  on  ue  Lord's  Prayer  and  on  some 
verses  of  the  27tb  chapter  of  St  Matthew.  And 
nearly  all  his  other  works,  his  "  Dtemonologie," 
first  published  in  1591 ;  his  "  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies,"  1596 ;  his  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  or 
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tdnot  to  hk  Aon  Prince  Hemy,  1599 ;  his  "  Apo* 
logy  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  1605,— are,  in 
ftot,  in  the  main,  theological  treatises.  It  is 
scarcely  neocHary  to  add  tlutt  they  are  Of  little  or 
no  value,  cither  theological  or  literary;  though  they 
are  curious  as  illustrating  the  intelleetoal  and  moral 
character  of  Jamesi  Krho  was  certainly  a  person  of 
DO  depth  either  of  learning  or  of  judgment,  though 
of  some  reading  in  the  single  province  of  theology, 
and  also  of  some'shrewdness  uid  readiness,  and  an 
inexhaustible  flow  of  words,  which  he  mistook  for 
eloquence  and  genius.  The  writings  attributed  to 
Chules  I.  were  first  collected  and  published  at 
the  Hague  soon  after  his  death,  in  a  folio  volume 
without  date,  under  the  title  of  "  Reliquiae  Sacrse 
Carolina,"  and  twice  afterwards  in  England, 
namely,  in  1660  and  1687,  with  the  title  of 
••  BAHIAIKA :  The  Works  of  King  Charies  the 
Martjr."  If  we  except  a  number  of  speeches  to 
the  parliament,  letters,  dispatches,  and  other  poli- 
tical papers,  the  contents  of  this  collection  are  all 
theological,  consisting  of  prayers,  arguments,  and 
disquisitions  on  the  controversy  about  church  go- 
vernment, and  the  famous  "  Eikon  Basilik^,  or. 
The  Portraiture  of  his  sacred  Majesty  in  his  Soli- 
tude and  Sufferings ;"  which,  having  been  printed 
tmder  the  care  of  Dr.  Gauden  (after  the  Restora- 
tion succeaeively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Worcester), 
had  been  first  published  by  itself  immediately 
after  the  king's  execution.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  Eikon  was  really  written  by 
Oauden,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  openly  claimed 
it  as  his  own.  Mr.  Hallam,  although  he  has  no 
doubt  of  Gauden  being  the  author,  a£nits  that  it  is, 
nevertheless,  superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings. 
"  A  strain  of  majestic  melancholy,"  he  observes, 
"is  well  kept  up ;  but  the  personated  sovereign  is 
rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature ;  the  language 
is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  arti- 
ficially elaborated.  None  but  scholars  and  practised 
writers  employ  such  a  style  as  this."*  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  work  may  have  been 
submitted  to  Charles's  revisal,  and  that  it  may  have 
received  both  his  approval  and  his  corrections. 
Charles,  indeed,  was  more  in  the  habit  of  correct- 
ing what  had  been  written  by  others  than  of  writing 
anything  himself.  "  Though  he  was  of  as  slow  a 
pen  as  of  speech,"  sajrs  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "yet 
both  were  very  significant;  and  he  had  that 
modest  esteem  of  nis  own  parts,  that  he  would 
usually  say,  he  would  willingly  make  his  own  dis- 
patches, but  that  he  found  it  better  to  be  a  cobbler 
than  a  shoemaker.  I  have  been  in  company  with 
very  learned  men,  when  I  have  brought  them  their 
own  papers  back  from  him  with  his  alterations, 
who  ever  confessed  his  amendments  to  have  been 
very  material.  And  I  once,  by  his  commandment, 
hniught  him  a  paper  of  my  own  to  read,  to  see 
whedher  it  waa  suitable  to  nis  directions,  and  he 
ditallowed  it  fcUghtmgly :  I  desired  him  I  might 
caJl  Dr.  Sanderson  to  aid  me,  and  that  the  doctor 
might  undeTstandhis  own  meaning  fivm  himself; 
*  ut.MBaftin.6n. 


and,  with  his  majesty's  leave,  I  'brought  him, 
whilst  he  was  walking  and  taking  the  air ;  where- 
upon we  two  went  back ;  but  pleased  him  as  little 
when  we  returned  it :  for,  smilingly,  he  said,  a 
man  might  have  as  good  ware  out  of  a  chandler's 
shop ;  but  afterwards  he  set  it  down  with  his  own 
pen  very  plainly,  and  suitably  to  his  own  inttn^ 
tions."  The  most  important  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions which  are  admitted  to  be  wholly  Charles's 
own,  are  his  papers  in  the  controversy  which  he 
carried  on  at  Newcastle  in  June  and  July,  1646, 
with  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Scotch  clergyman, 
on  the  question  between  episcopacy  and  presbytery, 
and  those  on  the  same  subject  in  his  controversy 
with  the  parliamentary  divines  at  Newport,  in  Oc 
tober,  1648.  These  papers  show  considerable 
clearness  of  thinking  and  logical  or  argumentative 
talent ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  written 
with  any  remarkable  force  or  elegance.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  judgment  on  Charles's  style, — that  "it 
was  formed  between  a  certain  portion  of  sense, 
adversity,  dignity,  and  perhaps  a  little  insince- 
rity."* What  he  says  of  a  copy  of  verses  said  to 
have  been  written  by  his  majesty  during  his  con- 
finement in  Carisbrook  Castle,  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose :  "  The  poetry  is  most  uncouth  and  inharmo- 
nious ;  but  there  are  strong .  thoughts  in  it,  some 
good  sense,  and  a  strain  of  majestic  piety."  liiough 
not  very  polished,  indeed,  or  very  like  the  produc- 
tion of  a  practised  versifier,  which  goes  so  for  to 
furnish  a  presumption  of  its  authenticity,  this 
composition,  which  is  entitled  "  Majesty  in  Misery, 
or  an  Imploration  to  the  King  of  Kings,"  indicates 
considerable  poetic  power,  and  an  evident  fiuniUa- 
rity  with  the  highest  models.  Here  are  a  few  of  its 
more  striking  verses  :— ■ 

Natare  and  law,  by  thy  diviQe  decreo 
Tb*  oaly  tort  of  rightaons  royalty. 
With  Ibis  dim  dlaum  inveatad  ma. 


Tha  terceit  Airlei,  that  do  daily  ttaad 
Upon  my  grlaf,  my  gray  diacniwned  head. 
At*  thoa*  that  owe  my  booaty  for  thair  bread. 
a  •  •  • 

The  Chuieh  of  England  doth  all  faction  toaler. 
The  pulpit  it  Oiorptd  by  each  impoetor  ; 
XtUmptn  oalude*  the  Faltr  Nttltr. 

Tha  Fraabyter  and  IndapeBdaat  aead 

Springa  with  broad  blades  i  to  malce  religion  bl« 

H*M  and  Pe>Uat;niaU  are  agreed. 

The  eomer^tone'e  mliplaoed  I>y  erety  paTioari 
With  luch  a  bloody  method  and  bahavMor 
TIteir  aneetlots  did  Mudiy  oar  Sarioor. 


With  my  atn  pmrer  toy  ni^Jefty  they  womd ; 
In  the  king'a  name  the  kiag  Umaairi  uaeiatrmi  | 
So  doth  the  dust  deatroy  the  diamond. 

"The  mass  of  the  theological  literature  of  this 
period  consists  of  sermons  and  controversial  tracts, 
all  of  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have 
now  passed  into  complete  oblivion.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  preachers,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent, of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was  Dr. 
Lanbelot  Andrews,  who,  after  having  held  the  sees 
of  Chichester  and  Ely,  died  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  162€>    Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  trans- 
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laton  of  tbe  Bible,  and  U  the  antbor,  among  other 
works,  of  a  folio  vohime  of  sermons  published  by 
direction  of  Charles  I.,  soon  after  his  death;  of 
another  folio  volume  of  tracts  and  speeches,  which 
appeared  in  1629;  of  a  third  volume  of  lectures 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  published  in  1642 ; 
and  of  a  fourth,  containing  lectures  delivered  at 
St.  Paul's  and  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  pub- 
lished in  1657.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
of  the  English  theologians  of  that  learned  time, 
and  was  besides  a  person  of  great  vigour  and 
acuteness  of  understanding ;  so  that  his  death  was 
regarded  by  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
the  extinction  of  the  chief  light  of  the  English 
church.  Milton,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  be- 
wailed the  event  in  a  Latin  elegy,  full  of  feeling 
and  fancy ;  and  even  in  a  tract  written  many  years 
afterwards,  when  his  opinions  had  xmdei^one  a 
complete  change,  he  admits  that  "  Bishop  Andrews 
of  late  years,  and  in  these  times  the  primate  of 
Armagh  (Usher),  for  their  learning  are  reputed 
the  best  able  to  say  what  may  be  said"  in  defence 
of  episcopacy.*  Both  the  learning  and  ability 
of  Andrews,  indeed,  are  conspicuous  in  everything 
he  has  written ;  but  his  eloquence,  nevertheless, 
is  to  a  modern  taste  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip- 
tion. In  his  more  ambitious  passages  he  is  the 
very  prince  of  verbal  posture-masters, — if  not  the 
iirst  in  date,  the  first  in  extravagance,  of  the  arti- 
ficial, quibbling,  syllable-tormenting  school  of  our 
English  pulpit  rhetoricians ;  and  he  undoubtedly 
Contributed  more  to  spread  the  disease  of  that 
manner  of  writing  than  any  other  individual.  Not 
only  did  his  eminence  in  this  line  endear  him  to 
the  royal  tastes  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  all  men 
admired  and  strove  to  copy  after  him.  Fuller  de- 
clares that  he  was  "  an  inimitable  preacher  in  his 
way ;"  and  then  he  tell  us  that  *'  pious  and  pleasant 
Bishop  Felton,  his  contemporary  and-  colleague, 
oideftvoured  in  vinn  in  his  sermons  to  assimilate 
his  style,  and  therefore  said  merrily  of  himself,  I 
had  almost  marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  his  artificial  amble."  Many  a 
*•  natural  trot"  Andrews  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of 
spoiling  in  his  day,  and  long  after  it.  This  bishop 
is  further  very  notable,  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  as  the  first  great  assertor  of  those  semi- 
popish  notions  touching  doctrines,  rites,  and  eccle- 
siastical government  with  which  Laud  afterwards 
blew  up  the  establishment.  Andrews,  however, 
was  a  very  diffisrent  sort  of  person  from  Laud, — as 
superior  to  him  in  sense  and  policy  as  in  learning 
and  general  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding.  A  well-known  story  that  is  told 
of  him  proves  bis  moderation  as  much  as  his  wit 
and  readiness :  when  be  and  Dr.  Neal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  were  one  day  standing  behind  the  king's 
chair,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  (it  was  the  day  on  which 
James  dissolved  his  last  parliament,  and  the  anec- 
dote is  related  on  the  authority  of  Waller,  the 
poet,  who  was  present),  his  majesty,  turning  round, 

•  Tb*  Beuos  o(  Cbnidi  Ooreniineiit  ugned  utliut  Fielwi  Cpn1>- 
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addressed  the  two  prelates — ^My  lords,  cannot  I 
take  my  subjects*  money  whoi  I  want  it,  withoat 
all  this  formality  in  parliament?  "The  Bishop 
of  Durham  readily  answered,  God  forbid.  Sir,  but 
you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils. 
Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  yon? 
Sir,  replied  the  bishop,  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of 
parliamentary  cases.  The  king  answered.  No  pot- 
ofis,  my  lord,  answer  me  presently.  Then,  Sir, 
said  he,  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  yon  to  take  my 
brother  Neal's  money,  for  he  ofiEiers  it."*  Claren- 
don has  expressed  his  belief  that  if  Archbishop 
Bancroft  had  been  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury by  Andrews,  instead  of  Abbot,  the  infection 
of  the  Geneva  fire  would  have  been  kept  out,  which 
could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled.t 

Donne,  the  poet,  was  also  a  voluminous  writer 
in  prose ;  having  left  a  folio  volume  of  sermons, 
besides  a  treatise  against  Catholicism  entitled 
"  The  Pseudo-Martyr, "  another  singular  per- 
formance, entitled  **  Biathanatos,"  in  confutation 
of  the  common  notion  about  the  necessary  sinful- 
ness of  suicide,  and  some  other  professional  disqui- 
sitions. His  biographer,  Izaak  Walton,  says  that 
he  preached  "  as  an  angel,  from  a  cloud,  but  not 
in  a  cloud ;"  but  most  modem  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  quite  made  hi* 
escape  from  it.  His  manner  is  folly  as  quaint  in 
his  prose  as  in  his  verse,  and  his  way  of  thinking 
as  subtle  and  peculiar.  His  sermons  are  also,  as 
well  as  those  of  Andrews,  overlaid  with  learning, 
much  o(  which  seems  to  be  only  a  useless  ai^ 
cumbersome  show.  Doubtless,  however,  there  are 
deep  and  beautiful  things  in  Donne,  for  those  that 
will  seek  for  them ;  as  has,  indeed,  been  testified 
by  those  who  in  modem  times  have  made  them- 
selves the  best  acquainted  with  these  n^lected 
theological  works  of  his.  Another  of  the  moat 
leamed  theologians  and  eloquent  preachers  of  those 
times  was  also  an  eminent  poet,  Joseph  Hall,  bora 
in  1524,  and  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Norwich,  irom.  which  latter  see  having  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  died,  after 
protracted  .sufierings  from  imprisonment  and 
poverty,  in  1656.  Hall  began  his  career  of  author- 
ship by  the  publication  of  the  first  three  Books  of 
his  Satires,  in  1597,  while  .he  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  and  only  in  his  twenty-tiiird  year.  A 
continuation  followed  the  next  year,  under  the  title 
of  **  Virgidemiamm  the  Three  last  Books ;  and 
the  whole  were  afterwards  republished  together,  as 
"Virgidemiamm  Six  Books ;"  that  is,  six  books  of 
gatherings,  or  harvests  of  rods.  "  These  satires," 
says  Warton,  who  has  given  an  elaborate  analyais 
of  them,  "  are  marked  with  a  dassical  precision  to 
which  EngUsh  poetry  had  yet  rarely  attained. 
They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  senti- 
ment. . . .  The  characters  are  delineated  in  strong 
and  lively  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  are 
touched  with    the    masterly  traces    of  genuine 
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humour.  The  venification  is  equallT  enei^etic  and 
el^jaot,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  approaches 
to  the  modem  standard."*  Hall'a  English  prose 
works,  which  are  very  voluminous,  consist  of  ser- 
mons, polemical  tracts,  paraphrases  of  scripture, 
casuistKal  divinity,  and  some  pieces  on  practical 
religion,  of  which  his  Contem^ations,  his  Art  of 
Divine  Meditation,  and  his  Enochismus,  or  Treatise 
on  the  Mode  of  Walking  with  God,  are  the  most 
remarkable.  The  poetic  temperament  of  Hall 
reveals  itself  in  his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  verse,  by 
the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  forcible  and  often 
picturesque  character  of  his  style,  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  he  made  Seneca  his  model.  "  The 
writer  of  the  Satires,"  observes  Warton,  "  is  per- 
ceptible in  some  of  his  gravest  polemical  or  scrip- 
tural treatises ;  which  are  perpetually  interspersed 
with  excursive  illustrations,  familiar  allusions,  and 
observations  on  life."t  It  ^i^I  ^  perceived,  from 
all  this,  that  both  in  style  and  in  mind  Hall  and 
Donne  were  altogether  opposed;  neither  in  his 
prose  nor  in  his  verse  has  the  former  the  origin- 
alitv  of  the  latter,  or  the  fineness  of  thought  that 
will  often  break  out  in  a  sudden  streak  of  light 
ftom  the  midst  of  his  dark  sayings ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  perfectly  free  from  the  dominant 
vices  of  Donne's  manner,  his  conceits,  his  quaint- 
ncss,  his  remote  and  fantastic  analogies,  his  ob- 
scurity, his  harshness,  his  parade  of  a  useless  and 
encumbering  erudition.  From  each  and  all  of 
these  faults,  indeed.  Hall  is  more  exempt  than 
perhaps  any  other  eminent  theological  writer  of  his 
age :  his  eloquence  has  a  much  more  modem  air 
than  that  of  any  at  least  of  the  contemporaries  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
remains  the  only  one  of  them  any  of  whose  writings 
are  still  popularly  known  and  read. 

A  part  which  Hall  took  in  his  old  age  in  the 
grand  controversy  of  the  time  brought  him  into 
collision  with  one,  with  whose  name  in  afier  ages 
the  world  was  to  resound.  John  Milton,  then  in 
his  thirty-third  year,  and  recently  returned  from 
his  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  had  already,  in 
1641,  lent  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  the  war  of  the 
Puritans  against  the  established  church  by  the 
publication  of  his  treatise  entitled  "  Of  Reform- 
ation," in  Two  Books.  The  same  year  Hall  pub- 
lished his  "  Humble  Remonstrance"  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy;  which  imipediately  called  forUi  an 
"  Answer  by  Smectymnuua," — a  word  formed  (nm 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  five  Puritan  minis- 
ters by  whom  the  tract  was  written — Stephen  Mar- 
shall, Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
Newcomen,  and  William  (or,  as  he  was  on  this  occa- 
sion reduced  to  designate  himself,  Uuilliam)  Spur- 
stow.  The  "  Answer"  produced  a  "  Confutation" 
by  Archbishop  Usher ;  and  to  this  Milton  replied 
in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Of  Prdatical  Episcopacy." 
Hall  then  published  a  "  Defence  of  the  Humble 
Remonstrance ;"  'and  Milton  wrote  "  Animadver- 
sions" upon  that.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
brought  out  a  performance  of  much  greater  preten- 
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sion,  undei;  the  title  of  "  The  Reascm  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,"  in  Two  Books. 
This  is  the  work  containing  the  mi^ificent  pas- 
sage in  which  he  makes  the  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  attempt  something  in  one  of  the  highest 
kinds  of  poetry  "in  the  mother-tongue,"  long 
afterwards  accomplished  in  his  great  epic.    Mean- 
while a  "Confutation  of  the  Animadversions" 
having  been  published  by  Bishop  Hall,  or  his  son, 
Milton  replied,  in  1642,  in  an  "  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus,     which  was  the  last  of  his  publications 
in  this  particular  controversy.     But  nearly  all  his 
other  prose  writings  were  given  to  the  world  within 
the  present  period: — namely,  his  "Tractate  of 
Education,"  addressed  to  his  friend  Hartlib.  and 
his  noble  "  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicenced  Printing,"  in  1644 ;  his  "  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  and  his  "  Judgment 
of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce,"  the  same 
year;  his  " Tetrachordon "  and  "Colasterion" 
(both  on  the  same  subject),  in  1645 ;  his  "  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates,"  his  "  Eikonoclastes," 
in  answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilike,  and  one  or  two 
other  tracts  of  more  temporary  interest,  all,  after 
the  execution  of  the  king,  in  1649 ;  his  "  Defence 
for  the  People  of  England,"  in  answer  to  Salmasius 
(in  Latin)  in  1651 ;  his  "Second  Defence"  (also 
in  Latin),  in  reply  to  a  work  by  Peter  du  Moulin, 
in  1654  ;  two  additional  Latin  tracts  in  reply  to 
rejoinders  of  Du  Moulin,  in  1653 ;  his  treatises  on 
"Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,"  and  on 
"  The  Means  of  Removing  Hirelmgs  out  of  the 
Church,"  in  1659;  his  "Letter  concerning  the 
Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  "Brief 
Delineation  of  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  the  same 
year ;  and,  finally,  his  "  Ready  and  Easy  W^  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,"  and  his  "Brief 
Notes  upon  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Gri£5th, 
called  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,"  in  the 
spring  of  1660,  immediately  before  the  king's 
return.     Passages  of  great  poetic  splendour  occur 
in  some  of  these  productions,  and  a  fervid  and 
fiery  spirit  breathes  in  all  of  them,  though  the  ani- 
mation is  as  apt  to  take  the  tone  of  mere  coarse 
objurgatim  and  abuse  as  of  lofty  and  dignified 
scorn  or  of  vigorous  argument;  but,  upou  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Milton's  English 
prose  is  a  good  style.     It  is  in  the  first  place,  not 
perhaps  in  vocabulary,  but  certainly  in  genius  and 
construction,  the  most  Latinized  of  English  styles ; 
but  it  does  not  merit  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  Pope  on  another  s^le  which  he  conceived  to 
be  formed  afler  the  model  of  the  Roman  eloquence, 
of  being  "  so  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while." 
It  is  botli  soul  and  body  Latin,  only  in  an  English 
dress.     Owing  partly  to  this  principle  of  compo- 
sition upon  which  he  deliberately  proceeded,  or  to 
the  adoption  of  which  his  education  and  tastes  or 
habits  led  him,  partly  to  the  character  of  his  mind, 
fervid,  gorgeous,  and  soaring,  but  having  little  in- 
voluntary   impulsiveness    or    self-abandonment, 
rich  as  his  style  often  is,  it  never  moves  with  any 
degree  of  rapidity  or  easy  grace  eyen  in  passages 
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where  such  qualities  are  most  required,  but  has  at 
all  time*  Bomethisg  of  a  tliff,  enmbrous,  oppres- 
sive air,  as  if  every  thought,  the  lightest  and  most 
evanesoeat  as  wcU  as  the  graveat  and  stateliest, 
were  attired  in  brocade  and  whalebone.  Then  is 
too  little  relief  from  ocmstant  straining  and  striTing; 
too  little  repose  and  variety ;  in  short,  too  litde 
nature.  Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  happily  said ; 
there  is  much  strong  and  also  some  brilliant  ex- 
pression; but  even  such  imbedded  gems  do  not 
occur  so  often  as  mij^t  be  looked  for  firom  so 
poetical  a  mind.  In  fine,  we  most  admit  the  truth 
of  what  he  has  himself  confessed — that  he  was  not 
naturally  disposed  to  "  this  manner  of  writing ;" 
"  wherein,"  says  he,  "  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another 
taak,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of 
my  left  hand."*  With  all  his  quick  susceptibility 
for  whatever  was  beautiful  and  bright,  Milton 
seems  to  have  needed  the  soothing  influences  of 
the  regularity  and  music  v(  verse  fully  to  bring  out 
his  poetry,  or  to  suUimate  his  imagination  to  the 
true  poetical  states  The  pasrion  whidi  is  an  en> 
liveniuK  flame  in  his  verae  half  aufifocatea  him  with 
its  smoke  in  his  prose. 

Two  other  eminent  names  of  thet^gical  contro- 
versialists belonging  to  this  troubled  age  of  the 
English  church  may  be  mentioned  togetho-— -those 
of  John.  Hales  and  William  Chilliiigm>rtb.  Hales, 
who  was  bom  in  15B4,  and  died  in  1656,  the  same 
year  with  HaU  and  Usher,  published  in  his  life- 
time a  few  short  tracts,  of  whioh  the  most  import- 
ant is  a  Discourse  on  Schism,  which  was  printed 
in  1642,  and  is  considered  to  have  led  the  way  in 
that  bold  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
so  much  cried  up  by  the  preceding  school  of  An- 
drews and  Laud,  upon  whioh  has  since  been 
founded  what  many  hold  to  be  the  strongest  defence 
of  the  Church  of  £ngland  against  tiiat  of  Rome. 
All  Halea's  writings  were  eollectod  and  published 
after  his  death,  in  1659,  in  a  quarto  volume  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  Golden  Remains  of  the  £v«r- 
M&norable  Mr.  John  Hales,"--*a  designation 
which  has  stuck  to  his  name.  The  main  idea  of 
his  treatise  on  Schism  was  followed  up  with  much 
grMter  vigour,  and  carried  much  further  out,  by 
C!hillingworth->the  Immortal  Chillingworth,  as  he 
is  styled  by  his  admirers— in  his  famous  work  en- 
titled "  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation,"  published  in  1637.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  and  keenly  argued  polemical  treatises 
ever  written:  the  stvle  in  which  ChiIlingwor& 
presses  his  reasoning  home  is  like  a  charge  with 
the  bayonet.  He  was  still  only  in  his  early  man'- 
hood  when  he  produced  this  ronarkably  able  work ; 
and  he  died  in  1644  at  the  age  of  forty*two. 

But  the  greatest  name  by  far  among  the  English 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  bom  in  1613, 
and  died  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1667 ; 
but,  as  moat  of  his  works  were  written,  and  many 
of  them  woe  also  publishedt  before  the  Restoration, 
.  •  BeM«aor0llnHh<k!«»tMtwa<,'ttWktt. 


he  belongs  more  properly  to  this  period  than  to 
the  next.  In  abundimce  of  thought ;  in  bgenuity 
of  argument ;  in  opulence  of  imagination ;  in  a 
soul  made  ahke  for  the  feeling  of  the  sublime, 
of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  picturesque  j  and 
in  a  style,  answering  in  its  compass,  flexioility,  and 
sweetness  to  the  demands  oi  all  these  powers, 
Taylor  is  unrivalled  among  the  masters  of  English 
eloquence.  He  is  the  Spenser  of  our  prose  writers ; 
and  his  pro«e  is  sometimes  almost  as  musical  as 
Spenser's  Verse.  His  Sermons,  his  Golden  Grove, 
his  Holy  Living,  and,  still  more,  his  Holy  Dying 
and  his  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man,  all 
contain  many  passages,  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  to  match  in  any 
other  English  prose  writer.  Another  of  his  most 
remarkable  works,  "Th'eologia  Eclectica,  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  ftnt  pub- 
lished in  1647,  may  be  placed  beside  Milton's 
Areopagitica,  published  three  years  before,  as 
doing  ht  liberty  of  conscience  the  same  service 
which  that  did  for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Both 
remain  the  most  eloquent  and  comprehensive  de- 
fences we  yet  possess  of  these  two  great  rights. 

Barrow,  Henry  More,  and  Cudworth,  though 
they  all  published  some  of  their  works  before  the 
Restoration,  must  be  reserved  till  the  next  Book. 
Thomas  Fnller  is  the  last  of  the  theological  writers 
we  can  here  notice.  He  was  bom  in  1604,  and 
died  in  1661 ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  not  very 
extended  Hfe  produced  a  long  series  of  literary 
works,  of  which  his  ?•  Church  History  of  Britain 
iVom  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  Year 
1648,"  which  appeared  in  1655,  and  his  "  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  it  1662,  are  the  most 
important.  He  is  a  most  smgular  writer,  fiill  of 
verbal  quibbling  and  quaintness  of  all  kmds,  but 
by  far  the  most  amusing  and  engaging  of  all  the 
rhetoricians  of  this  school,  inasmuch  as  his  conceits 
are  raielv  mere  elaborate  feats  of  ingenuity,  but 
are  usually  informed  either  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
very  peculiar  humour  and  drollerv,  or  sometimes 
even  by  a  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  of  which 
too,  strange  as  it  appears,  the  oddity  ofUie  phrase- 
ology is  often  not  an  ineffective  exponent.  He  has 
a  good  deal  of  fancy  as  well  as  mere  wit ;  and  his 
works  contain  many  passages  of  tme  eloquence 
though  never  long  sustained,  and  seldom  unmarkol 
by  the  eccentricities  of  his  characteristic  manner. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  figure  in  English 
prose  hterature,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ia 
Pnmeis  Bacon.  Bacon,  bora  in  1561,  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Essays"  in  1597 ;  his  Two 
Books  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Leambg"  in  1605 ; 
his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients"  (in  Latin)  in  16 10 ; 
a  third  edition  of  his  "  Essays,"  greatly  extended, 
in  1612 ;  his  Two  Books  of  the  "  Novum  Orga- 
num,"  or  Second  Part  of  the  tnstauratio  Magna, 
designed  to  Consist  of  Six  Parts  (also  in  Latin),  in 
1620 ;  his  «•  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII." 
in  1629;  his  Nine  Bookti  "De  Augmentis  Scien- 
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tiaram,"  a  Latin  translation  and  exteniion  of  his 
Advancement  of  Learning,  in  1623.    He  died  in 
1626.    The  originality  of  the  Baconian  or  Indttc- 
tive  method  of  philoaophy,  the  actual  service  it 
has  rendered  to  science,  and  even  the  end,  which 
it  may  be  most  correctly  said  to  have  in  view, 
have  all  been  subjects  of  dispute  since  Bacon's 
time,  and  still  are;  but,  notwithstanding  all  difier- 
ences  of  opinion  upon  these  points,  the  ackuow 
ledgment  that  he  was  intellectually  one  of  the  most 
colossal  of  the  sons  of  men  has  been  nearly  unani> 
mous.    They  who  have  not  seen  his  greatness 
under  one  form  have  discovered  it  in  another: 
there  is  a  discordance  among  meu''s  ways  of  loojc- 
ing  at  him,  or  their  theories  respecting  him ;  but 
the  mighty  shadow  which  he  projects  athwart  the 
two  bygone  centuries  lies  there  immoveable,  and 
still  extending  as  time  extends.    The  very  deduc- 
tions which  are  made  from  his  merits  in  regard  to 
particular  points  thus  only  heighten  the  impres- 
sion of  his  general  eminence,— of  that  something 
about  him  not  fully  understood  or  discerned,  which, 
spite  of  all  curtailment  of  his  clums  in  regard  to 
one  special  kind  of  eminence  or  another,  still  leaves 
the  sense  of  his  eminence  as  strong  as  ever.    As 
for  his  Novum  Organum,  or  so-called  new  in- 
strument of  philosophy,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  was  not  really  new  when  he  announced  it  as 
such,  either  as  a  process  followed  in  the  practice 
of  scientific  discovery  or  as  a  theory  of  the  right 
method  of  discovery.     In  the  latter  sense  it  was 
at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle :  in  the  former  it  was  as 
old  as  science  itself.    Neither  was  Bacon  the  first 
writer,  in  his  own  or  the  immediately  preceding 
age,  who  recalled  attention  to  the  inductive  method, 
or  who  pointed  out  the  barrenness  of  what  was 
then  calkd  philosophy  in  the  schools.    Nor  was  it 
he  that  brought  the  reign  of  that  philosophy  to  a 
close :  it  was  falling  fast  into  disrepute  before  he 
assailed  it,  and  would  probably  have  passed  away 
quite  as  soon  as  it  did,  although  his  writings  had 
never  appeared.    Nor  has  he  either  looked  at  that 
old  philosophy  with  a  very  penetrating  or  compre- 
hensive eye,  or  even  shown  a  perfect  understaad- 
ing  of  the  inductive  method  in  all  its  applications 
and  principles.    As  for  his  attempts  in  the  actual 
practice  of  the  inductive  method,  they  were  either 
iDvignificant  or  utter  failures ;  and  that,  too,  while 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  in  no  respect  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  teacher,  were  turning  it 
to  accoimt  in  extorting  from  nature  the  most  bril- 
liant revelations.    Nay,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if 
Bacon  bad  never  lived,  or  never  written,  the  dis- 
coveries  and  the  writings  of  Galileo,  and  Kepler, 
and  Pascal,  and  others  who  were  now  extending 
the  empire  of  science  by  the  very  method  which 
he    has  explained  and  recommended,  but  most 
lUMBuredly  without  having  been  instructed  in  that 
method  by  him,  would  have  established  the  imi- 
veraal  recognition  of  it  ss  the  right  method  of 
philosophy  just  as  early  as  such  recognition  actu- 
ally took  place?    That  Bacon's  Novum  Organum 
has,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  affected  m  any 


material  degrea  the  aotual  progress  of  science,  may 
be  very  reasonably  doubted.    What  great  disco- 
vary  or  improvwient  can  be  named  among  all 
those  that  have  been  made  since  his  time,  which, 
from  the  known  facts  of  its  history,  we  may  not 
fairly  presume  would  have  bem  made  at  any  rate, 
though  the  Novum  Organum  had  never  been 
written  ?    What  instance  can  be  quoted  of  the 
sbidy  of  that  work  having  made,  or  even  greatly 
contributed  to  roake^  any  mdividual  a  discoverer 
in  science  who  would  not  in  all  probability  have 
been  equally  such  if  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it  ?    In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  very  many  of  those  by  whom  suence  has 
been  most  carried  forward  since  it  appeared  had 
either  deeply  studied  Bacon's  Novum  Organum^ 
oiiad  even  acquired  any  intimate  or  eomprehen- 
sive  acquaintance  with  the  rules  and  directiona 
therein  laid  down  from  other  sources.    Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  would  hare  bees  more  successful 
experimenters  or  greater  discoverers  if  they  had  ; 
for  there  is  surely  nediing  in  any  part  of  the 
method  of  procedure  prescribed  by  Bacon  for 
the  investigation  of  truth  that  would  not  occur 
of  itself  to  the    sagaeity   and    common    sense 
of  any  person  of  an  inventive  genius  pursuing 
such  investigation;  indeed,  every  disoovery  that 
has  been  m»le,  except  by  accident,  since  science 
had  any  being,    must   have    been    arrived    at 
by  the  very  processes  which  he  has  ocplained. 
There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  found, 
on  a  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, that  its  progress  has  always  depended 
partly  upon  the  ranarkable  genius  of  individuals, 
partly  upon  the  genend  state  of  the  world  and  the 
condition  of  civiUaation  at  different  times,  and  not 
in  any  sensible  decree  upon  the  mere  speculative 
views  as  to  the  right  method  of  philosophy  that 
have  at  particular  eras  been  tsnght  in  schools  or 
books,  or  otherwise  geaerslly  diffiised.    In  ftct  it 
is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
speculative  views  should  have  been  usually  in- 
fluenced by  the  actual  progrees  of  discovefry  than 
it  by  them ;  &>i  the  recognition  of  sound  pnncipler 
of  procedure,  in  as  far  as  that  is  implied  in  Uieir 
practical  applieatioo,  though  sot  perhajw  the  con- 
templation and  exposition  of  them  in  a  systematic 
ibrm,  is  necessarily  invcrfved,  as  has  been  just 
observed,  in  the  yerj  act  of  scitmtifie  discovery. 
All  this  being  considered,  we  cannot  attribute  t» 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum  any  considerable  direet 
share,  nor  even  much  indirect  influence,  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  which  science  has  made  in 
certain  departments  since  his  time ;  we  thiidc  that 
progress  is  to  be  traced  to  other  causes  altogether; 
and  that  it  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  it 
is  though  the  Novum  Organum  never  had  been 
written.     Qalileo,  and  not  Bacon,  is  the  true 
father  of  modem  natural  philosophy.     That,  in 
truth,  was  not  Bacon's  prevince  at  aU ;  neither  his 
acquirements  nor  the  peculiar  character  and  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  fitted  him  for  achieving  any- 
thing on  that  ground.    The    common    mistake 
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regarding  him  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  to  be  said 
that  not  Homer,  but  Aristotle,  was  the  father  of 
poetry,  because  he  6rst  investigated  and  explained 
the  principles  or  philosophy  of  a  part  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  although  his  own  mind  was  one  of  the 
most  uupoetical  that  ever  existed.  Bacon  belongs 
not  to  mathematical  or  natural  science,  but  to 
literature  and  to  moral  science  in  its  most  extensive 
acceptation, — to  the  realm  of  imagination,  of  wit, 
of  eloquence,  of  aesthetics,  of  history,  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  political  philosophy,  of  logic,  of  meta- 
physics and  the  investigation  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  For  Uiis  last  in 
reality,  and  not  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  the 
subject  of  his  Novum  Organum  and  his  other 
writings  on  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge. 
He  is  in  no  respect  an  investigator  or  expounder 
of  mathematics,  or  of  mechanics,  or  of  astronomy, 
or  of  chemistry,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  geo- 
metrical or  physical  science  (bis  contributions  to 
natural  history  are  not  worth  regarding) ;  but  he 
is  a  most  penetrating  and  comprehensive  investi- 
gator, and  a  most  magnificent  expounder  of  that 
higher  philosophy,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
these  things  are  but  a  more  intellectual  sort  of 
legerdemain.  Let  the  mathematicians,  therefore, 
and  the  mechanicians,  and  the  naturalists  find  out 
for  themselves  some  other  head:  they  have  no 
daim  to  Bacon.  All  his  works,  his  essays,  his 
philosophical  writings,  commonly  so  called,  and 
what  he  has  done  in  history,  are  of  one  and  the 
same  character;  reflective  and,  so  to  speak, 
poetical,  not  simply  demonstrative,  or  elucidatory 
of  mere  matters  of  fact.  What,  then,  is  his  glory  ? 
— in  what  did  his  greatness  consist?  In  tliis,  we 
should  say ; — that  an  intellect  at  once  one  of  the 
most  capa<nous  and  one  of  the  most  profound  ever 
granted  to  a  mortal — ^in  its  powers  of  vision  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching — was  in  him  united  and 
reconciled  with  an  almost  equal  endowment  of  the 
imaginative  faculty ;  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  of 
all  philosophical  writers,  the  one  in  whom  are 
found  togemer,  in  the  largest  proportions,  depth  of 
thought  ana  splendour  of  eloquence.  His  in- 
tellectual ambition,  also, — a  quality  of  the  imagi- 
nation,— ^was  of  the  most  towering  character ;  and 
no  other  philosophic  writer  has  taken  up  so  grand 
a  theme  as  that  on  which  he  has  laid  out  his 
strength  in  his  greatest  works.  But  with  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  discovery  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  we  conceive 
these  works  to  have  had  hardly  anything  to  do. 
His  Advancement  of  Learning  and  his  Novum 
Oi^anum  appear  to  us  to  be  poems  rather  than 
scientific  treatises ;  and  we  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  fathering  modem  plnrsical  science  upon 
Paradise  Lost  as  upon  them.  Perhaps  the  calmest 
and  clearest  examination  of  Bacon's  philosophy 
that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  given  in  one  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  newly  published  volumes  on  the  History 
of  European  Literature :  it  forms  one  of  the  ablest 
portions,  if  not  the  very  ablest,  of  that  great  work. 


Mr.  Hallam's  estimate  of  what  Bacon  has  done  for 
science  is  much  higher  than  ours;  but  yet  the 
following  passage  seems  to  come  very  near  to  the 
admission  of,  or  at  least  very  strongly  to  cor- 
roborate, all  that  we  have  just  been  stating : — "  It 
is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  phy- 
sical philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst 
for 'knowledge,  than  firom  any  peculiar  aptitude  for 
their  subjects,  much  less  any  advantage  of  op- 
portunity for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  ge- 
neral nature.  Hence  he  is  exact  as  well  as  pro- 
found in  all  his  reflections  on  civil  life  and  man- 
kind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  philosophy, 
though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far 
from  the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  nature.  His 
Centuries  of  Natural  History  give  abundant  proof 
of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like  one 
doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant 
prospect,  but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if 
we  compare  what  may  be  found  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Augmentis,  in  the 
Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  various 
short  treatises  contained  in  his  works,  on  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  and  on  human  nature,  from 
experience  of  which  aU  such  wisdom  is  drawn, 
vrith  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
or  with  the  historians  most  celebrated  for  their 
deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human  cha- 
racter,— ^with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume, — we  shall,  I 
think,  find  that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared 
with  all  of  these  together.  When  Galileo  is 
named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher, 
and  in  this  department  Leibnitz  certainly  falls  very 
short  of  Bacon.  Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all 
modern  writers,  the  nearest  to  lum ;  but,  though 
Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than  Burke,  he 
is  still  more  copious  and  comprehensive."* 

Hobbes.the  famous  philosopher  of  Malmeabuiy, 
although  some  of  his  publications  appeared  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  rose  into  so  much  greater  cele- 
brity after  the  Restoration  that  our  notice  of  him 
may  be.  fitly  deferred  for  the  present.  And  we 
can  merely  mention  Sir  James  Harrington's  po- 

*  Lit  of  Ear.  Hi.  SIS.  Among  many  otbn  adminbls  Uiingi 
thickly  teatteccd  over  the  wholg  of  thu  Mction  ob  Booob  (pp. 
166—328),  Mr.  HiiluB  bu  taken  an  opportunity  of  poinUng  out  an 
almost  anhrenal  miaapprehonaion  Into  wiiich  the  mooam  esnoaSiorv 
of  Baeon'a  Nonun  Organnm  hara  (kllen  on  the  anbjaet  of  kit  oala- 
biated  /dote,  whieh,  aa  ia  here  abown,  are  not  at  all  what  w*  ao<r  call 
idola,  that  ia,  hlie  dtTiniUee,  bat  merely,  in  the  Oreek  senae  of  the 
word,  imagee  or  iUlacions  appearanoea  of  thingi  aa  oi^ioand  to 
realitlea  (pp.  IM— 197).  The  raader  may  alto  be  referred  to  anolher 
dliqideition  on  Baeon.  of  great  biilUancy.  which  mpv^and  aome  liaae 
axo  in  the'  Bdinbnrgh  Beriew  (No.  IS,  Ibr  Jnly  1837.  pp.  1—104). 
And  in  addition  to  the  iUoatratiTe  rxooaitiona  of  the  Novum  Oinamm, 
of  a  more  eeientilo  character,  by  tne  late  Professor  Playlair.  la  hi* 
Distettation  on  the  Pmgiesaof  Matliematleal  and  Physkal  Selene* 

?reSied  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brilanniea  (pp.  4KI— 474) ;  and  hj  Sir 
ohn  Herachell,  in  hia  Preliminarjr  Uiaconrae  on  the  Objecta.  Ad- 
vantages and  Pleaanies  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Dr. 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Oyolopadia.«e  wooM  mention,  aa  cootaining  aona 
views  of  the  grealeat  impoitanee,  the  Second  Section  of  Mr.  Cola- 
ridge's  TVeatue  on  Method,  fbrming  the  IntrodueUon  to  the  Bneycto- 
pBdia  MeiropoliUBa  (pp.  84—33).  Mr.  Coleridge,  by-the-by,  ia  oaa 
of  the  very  few  modem  writers  who  have  not  fallen  into  the  miaeoa- 
ception  noticed  above  about  Bacon's  Idola.    See  p.  28. 
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lidcal  romance  entitled  Oceana,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1656.  Harrington's  leading  principles 
are,  that  the  natural  element  of  power  in  states  is 

nerty ;  and  that  of  all  kinds  of  property  that  in 
is  die  most  important,  possessing,  indeed, 
certain  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  in  its 
nature  and  political  action  from  all  other  pro- 
perty. "  In  general,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington  that  he  is  prolix,  dull, 
pedantic,  yet  seldom  profound;  but  sometimes 
redeems  himself  by  just  observation^"*  This  is 
certainly  true  in  so  far  as  respects  the  style  of  the 
Oceana;  but  a  more  favourable  judgment  has 
sometimes  been  passed  in  modem  times  upon  the 
ingenuity  and  profoundness  of  certain  of  Harring- 
ton's views,  as  well  as  their  originality. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  peculiar  writers  of 
this  period  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "Relig^o  Medici,"  published  in 
IS42 ;  the  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Inquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,"  in  1646 ;  and 
the  *'  Hydriotaphia,  Urn  Burial,  or  a  Discourse  <hi 
the  Sepulchral  Urns  found    in  Norfolk;"    and 
"  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincuncial  Lo- 
zenge, or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients, 
Artificially,  Naturally,    Mystically    Considered," 
which  appeared  together  in  1658.     Browne  died 
in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  but  he  pub- 
lished nothing  after  the  Restoration,  though  some 
additional  tracts  found  among  his  papers    were 
given  to  the  world  after  his  death.      The  writer  of 
a  late  spirited  review  of  Browne's  literary  produc- 
tions and  the  characteristics  of  his  singular  genius 
has  sketched  the  history  of  his  successive  acts  of 
authorship  in  a  lively  and  striking  passage: — 
**  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  great  business  of 
men.     In  that  awfiil  year  when  Charles  I.  went 
in  person  to  seize  five  members  of  the  Commons' 
House, — ^when  the  streets  resounded  with  shouts 
of  <  Privilege  of  parliament,'  and  the  long's  coach 
was  assailed  by  tiie  prophetic  cry,  *  To  your  tents, 
0  Israel,' — ^in  that  year,  in  fact,  when  the  civil 
war  first  broke  out,  and  when  most  men  of  literary 
power  were  drawn  by  the  excitement  of  the  crisis 
mto  patriotic  controversy  on  either  side, — appeared 
the  calm  and  meditative  reveries  of  the  Relievo 
Medici.     The  war  raged  on.    It  was  a  struggle 
between  all  the  elements  of  government    England 
was  torn  by  convulsion,  and  red  with  blood.      But 
Browne  was  tranquilly  preparing  his  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica;  as  if  errors  about  basilisks  and  gri£5ns 
were  the  paramount  and  fatal  epidemic  of  the 
time ;   and  it  was  published  in  due  order  in  that 
year  when  the  cause  which  the  author  advocated, 
as  far  aa  he  could  advocate  anything  political,  lay 
at  ita  last  gasp.    The  king  dies  on  the  scaffold. 
The  protectorate  succeeds.    Men  are  again  fight- 
ing on  paper  the  solemn  cause  already  decided  in 
the  field.     Drawn  from  visions  more  sublime, — 
forsaking  atadies   more  intricate  and  vast  than 
those  of  the  poetical  Sage  of  Norwich, — diverging 
from  a  career  bounded  by  the  most  splendid  goal, 
•ui.orsw.iT.3$7. 
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— foremost  in  the  ranks  shines  the  flaming  sword  of 
Milton  :   Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  lost  in  the  quin- 
cunx of  the  ancient  gardens;   and  the  year  1658 
beheld  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Hydriciaphia."*    The  writings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  be  relished  or  rightly 
appreciated,  must  of  course  be  read  in  the  spirit 
suited  to  the  spedes  of  literature  to  which  they  be- 
long.   If  we  look  for  matter-of-fact  information  in 
a  poem,  we  are  likely  to  be  disappointed ;  and  so 
are  we  likewise,  if  we   go  for  the  passionate  or 
pictured   style  of   poetry    to    an    encyclopaedia. 
Browne's  works,  with  all  their  varied  learning, 
contain  very  little  positive  information  that  can 
now  be  accounted  of  much  value ;  very  little  even 
of  direct  moral  or  economical  counsel  by  which 
any  person  could  greatly  profit;   very  little,  in 
short,  of  anything  that  will  either  put  money  in  a 
man's  pocket,  or  actual  knowledge  in  his  head. 
Assuredly  the  interest  with  which  they  were  pe- 
rused, and  the  charm  that  was  found  to  belong  to 
them,  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  due,  except  in 
very  small  part  indeed,  to  the  estimation  in  which 
their  readers  held  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  that 
the  phoenix  is  but  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  that 
the  griffin  exists  only  in  the  zoology  of  the  heralds. 
It  would  fare  ill  with  Browne  if  uie  worth  of  his 
books  -were  to  be  tried  by  the  amount  of  what  they 
contain  of  this  kind  of  information,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  kind  of  what  is  commonly  called  useful 
knowledge ;  for,  in  truth,  he  has  done  his  best  to 
diffuse  a  good  many  vulgar  errors  as  monstrous  as 
any  he  had  corrected.    For  that  matter,  if  his 
readers  were  to  continue  to  believe  with  him  in 
astrology  and  witchcraft,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it 
was  of  very  little  consequence  what  fiiith  they 
might  hold  touching  the  phoenix  and  the  griffin. 
Mr.  Hallam,  we  thmk,  has,  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  usual  vrith  him,  fallen  somewhat  into  this 
error  of  applying  a  false  test  in  the  judgment  he 
has  passed  iipon  Browne.    It  is,  no  doubt,  qmte 
true  that  the  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  "  scarcely 
raises  a  high  notion  of  Browne  himself  as  a  philo- 
sopher, or  of  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  in 
England  ;"t  tihat  the  Religio  Medici  shows  its 
author  to  have  been  "  far  removed  from  real  phi- 
losophy, both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  erudition ;"  and  likewise  that  "  he 
seldom  reasons,"  that '« his  thoughts  are  desultory," 
that  "  sometimes  he  appears  sceptical  or  paradox- 
ical," but  that  "  credulity  and  deference  to  autho- 
rity prevail"  in  his  habits  of  thinking.J      Under- 
standing philosophy  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  here  used,  that  is  to  say,  as  meaning  the  sifting 
and  separation  of  feet  from  fiction,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  not  much  of  that  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne;  his  works  are  all  ralher  marked  by  a 
very  curious  and  piquant  intermixture  of  the  two. 
Of  course,  such  being  the  case,  what  he  writes  is 
not  to  be  considered  solely  or  even  principally  with 
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leferenceto  its  absolute  truth  or  felseliood.but  rather 
with  reference  to  its  relative  truth  and  significance 
as  an  expression  of  some  feeling,  Or  notion,  or  other 
idiosyncracy  of  the  very  singular  and  interesting 
mind  from  which  it  has  proceeded.  Read  in  this 
spirit,  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  more 
especially  his  "  Religio  Medici"  and  his  "  Urn 
Burial,"  will  be  found  among  th«  richest  in  our 
literature — full  of  uncommon  thoughts,  and  trains 
of  meditation  leading  fu  away  into  the  dimmest 
inner  chambers  of  lue  and  death — and  also  of  an 
eloquence,  sometimes  fantastic,  but  always  striking, 
not  seldom  pathetic,  and  in  its  greatest  passages 
gorgeous  with  the  emblazonry  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination. Outof  such  a  writer  the  rightly  attimed 
and  sympathising  mind  will  draw  many  things 
more  precious  than  any  mere  facts. 

Another  remarkable  work  of  this  age,  which 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class 
with  those  of  Browne,  though  occupying  an  infe- 
rior place,  is  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
Itobert  Burton,  who,  on  his  title-page,  takes  the 
name  of  Democritus  Junior,  died  in  1640,  and  his 
book  Was  first  published  in  1621.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  out-of-the-way  learning, 
interspersed,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mon- 
taignrs  Essays,  with  original  matter,  but  with  this, 
among  other  differences, — that  in  Montaigne  die 
quotations  have  the  air  of  being  introduced,  as  we 
know  that  in  fact  they  were,  to  illustrate  the  ori- 
ginal matter,  which  is  the  web  of  the  discourse — 
they  but  the  embroidery ;'  whereas  in  Burton  the 
learning  is  rather  the  web,  upon  which  what  he 
has  got  to  say  of  his  own  is  worked  in  by  way  of 
formibg  a  sort  of  decorative  figure.  Burton  is  far 
Aom  having  the  variety  or  abundance  of  Mon- 
taigne; but  there  is  considerable  point  and  penetra- 
tion in  his  style,  and  he  says  many  striking  things 
in  a  sort  of  hailf-Bplenetic,  half-jocular  humour, which 
many  readers  have  found  wonderfully  stimulating. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  supposed  to  have  in  some 
measure  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  who  was,  at  any  rate,  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  is  said  to  have 
declared,  that  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  drew  him  out  of  bed 
an  hour  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  got 
up. 

One  other  great  writer  of  this  period  still  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — the  all-accomplished  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Raleigh  is  the  author  of  a  few 
short  poems,  and  of  some  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
prose  J  but  his  great  work  is  his  "  History  of  the 
World,"  composed  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  first  published  in  a  folio  volume  in 
1614.  It  is  an  unfinished  work,  coming  down 
only  to  the  first  Macedonian  war ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  more  of  it  was  ever 
written,  although  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  second 
volume  was  burnt  by  the  author.  Raleigh's 
History,  as  a  record  of  facts,  has  long  been  super- 
seded ;  the  interest  it  possesses  at  the  present  day 
is  derived  almost  entirely  horn  its  literary  merits, 


and  from  a  few  passagefl  in  which  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  allude  to  circumstances  that  have  fallen 
within  his  own  experience.  Much  of  it  is  written 
without  any  ambition  of  eloquence ;  but  the  style, 
even  -where  it  is  most  careless,  is  still  lively  and 
exciting,  from  a  tone  of  the  actual  world  which  it 
preserves,  and  a  certain  frankness  and  heartiness 
coming  from  Raleigh's  profession  and  his  warm 
impetuous  character.  It  is  not  disfigured  by  any 
of  the  petty  pedantries  to  some  one  or  other  of 
which  most  of  the  writers  of  books  in  that  age  gave 
way  more  or  less,  and  it  has  altogether  a  more 
modem  air  perhaps  than  the  style  of  any  contem- 
porary work ;  while  in  some  passages  the  compo- 
sition, without  losing  anything  of  its  natural  grace 
and  cordiality,  is  wrought  up  to  great  rhetorical 
polish  and  elevation.  A  still  greater  work  than 
Raleigh's,  however,  at  least  considered  in  reference 
to  its  historical  merits,  is  Richard  KnoUes's  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  published  in  1610.  Johnson, 
in  one  of  his  Ramblers,  has  awarded  to  Knolles 
the  first  place  among  English  historians;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  concurs  in  thinking  that  his  style  and 
power  of  narration  have  not  been  too  highly  ex- 
tolled by  that  critic.  "  His  descriptions,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Hallam,  "  are  vivid  and  animated ; 
circumstantial,  but  not  to  feebleness ;  his  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  a  strong  pencil In  the 

style  of  Knolles  there  is  sometimes,  as  Johnson  has 
hinted,  a  shght  excess  of  desire  to  make  every 
phrase  efi^tive ;  but  he  is  exempt  from  the  usual 
blemishes  of  his  age;  and  his  command  of  the 
language  is  so  extensive,  that  we  should  not  err  in 
placing  him  among  the  first  of  our  elder  writers."* 
Much  of  this  praise,  however,  is  to  be  considered 
as  given  to  the  uniformity  or  regularity  of  Knolles's 
style ;  the  chief  fault  of  which  perhaps  is,  that  it 
is  too  continuously  elaborated  and  sustained  for  a 
long  work.  Another  historical  work  of  this  age  is 
Samuel  Daniel's  History  of  England  fh>m  the 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  was 
published  in  1618.  It  is  of  little  historical  value, 
out  is  remarkable  for  the  same  simple  ease  and 
purity  of  language  which  are  the  distinguishing 

Dualities  of  Daniel's  verse.  The  contribution  to 
lis  department  of  literature  of  all  those  that  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  produced, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  as  an 
original  authority  and  the  most  masterly  in  its 
execution,  is  undoubtedly  Bacon's  History  of  the 
reigu  of  Henry  VII.  Next  to  that,  but  certainly 
at  a  great  distance  below  it,  may  be  placed  Thomas 
May's  two  able  works  of  later  date,  his  "  History 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Novem- 
ber 3,  1640"  (the  Long  Pariiament),  folio,  1647, 
and  his  "  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment," 8vo.,  1650.  Hobbes's  Behemoth  did  not 
appear  till  long  after  the  Restoration — indeed,  not 
till  after  the  author's  death. 

The  series  of  popular  national  chronicles  was 
continued  in  the  preceding  period  and  in  this  by 
the  publication  of  Edward  Hall's  "  Union  of  the 
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Two  Noble  and  lUustrioui  Families  of  York  and 
Lancaster,"  in  1548;  of  Richard  Grafton's 
"  Chronicle  at  Large,  down  to  the  First  Year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  in  1569;  of  Raphael  Holin- 
shed's  "  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,"  in  1577;  and  of  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
"Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  written 
while  its  author  was  confined  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  where  he  died  in  1645,  and  first  published 
in  a  folio  volume  in  1641.  Baker  declares  his 
chronicle  to  be  compiled  "  with  so  great  care  and 
diligence,  that,  if  all  others  were  lost,  this  only  will 
be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages 
memorable  or  worthy  to  be  known."  This  book 
was  a  great  favourite  with  our  ancestors  for  two  or 
three  succeeding  generations,  but  has  now  lost  all 
interest  except  for  a  few  passages  relating  to  the 
author's  own  time.    Of  mucb  greater  value  are 


the  various  publications  of  the  laborious  antiquaries 
John  Stow  and  John  Speed;  namely,  Stow'g 
"Summary  of  tbe  English  Chronicles,"  1565; 
his  "Annals,"  1573;  his  "Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land," 1580;  his  "  Flores  Historiarum "  (an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Chronicle),  1600;  his 
"  Survey  of  London,"  1598;  and  Speed's  "Theatre 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  1606 ;  and  his 
"  History  of  Great  Britain,"  coming  down  to  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  1614.  All  these  works  of 
Stow  and  Speed  rank  among  the  head  sources  or 
fountains  of  our  knowledge  in  the  department  of 
national  antiquities.  Neither  Wbitelock's  Me- 
morials nor  the  great  collections  of  documents  by 
Rushworth,  Thurloe,  and  Rymer,  came  from  the 
press  till  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
period. 


Bus  or  A  Vnrmkwn  or  tsi  PniOD. 


With  tbe  first  year  of  the  Long  Parliament 
commences  the  era  of  English  newspapers.  The 
oldest  English  newspaper  that  has  been  discovered 
is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves  entitled  "  The 
Diurnal  Occurrences,  or  Daily  Proceedings  of 
Both  Houses,  in  this  great  and  happy  parliament, 
from  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  to  the  3rd  of 
November,  1641 :  London,  printed  for  William 
Cooke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bis  shop  at  Fumival's 
Inn  Gate,  in  Holbom,  1641."*  More  than  a 
hundred  newspapers,  with  diflferent  titles,  appear 
to  have  been  published  between  this  date  and  the 

•  Se»  Cbronologieal  liit  of  Nnripapen  (roin  the  Epoch  of  tbe 
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death  of  tbe  king,  and  upwards  of  eighty  others 
between  that  event  and  the  Restoration.*  "  When 
hostilities  commenced,"  says  the  writer  from  whom 
we  derive  this  information,  "  every  event,  during 
a  most  eventful  neriod,  bad  its  own  historian,  who 
communicated  Newi  from  Hull,  Truihi  from 
Yorki  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,  and 
Special  Pauages  frora  several  places.  These  were 
all  occasional  papers.  Impatient,  however,  as  a 
distracted  people  were  for  mormntion,  the  news 
were  never  distributed  daily.  The  various  news- 
papers were  published  weekly  at  first ;  but  in  the 
progress  of  events,  and  the  ardour  of  curiosity, 
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they  were  distributed  twice  or  thrice  in  every  week  .* 
Such  were  the  French  Intelligencer,  the  Dutch 
Spy,  the  Irish  Mercury,  and  the  Scots  Dove,  the 
Parliament  Kite,  and  the  Secret  Owl.  Mercuriut 
Acheronticus  brought  them  hebdomadal  News 
from  Hell ;  Mercurius  Democritus  communicated 
wonderful  news  from  the  World  in  the  Moon ;  the 
Laughing  Mercury  gave  perfect  newa  from  the 
Antipodes;  and  Mercurius  Mastix  fiuthfiiUy 
lashed  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and 
other  Intelligencer8."t  Besides  the  newspapers, 
also,  the  great  political  and  religious  questions  of 
the  time  were  debated  in  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
separate  pamphlets,  which  appear  to  have  been 
read  quite  as  xmiversally  and  as  eagerly.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  number  of  such  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  twenty  years  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Restoration  was  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand,  which  would  give  a  rate 
of  four  or  five  new  ones  every  day. 

With  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Chrysostom,'  in  eight  volumes  folio,  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  printed  at  Eton,  where  Savile  was  provost 
of  the  College,  in  1612,  scarcely  any  great  work 
in  the  department  of  ancient  scholarship  appeared 
in  England  during  this  period.  "  The  Greek 
language,  however,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "was 
now  much  studied ;  the  age  of  James  and  Charles 
was  truly  learned ;  our  writers  are  prodigal  of  an 
abundant  erudition,  which  embraces  a  far  wider 
range  of  authors  than  are  now  read ;  the  philoso- 
phers of  every  class,  the  poets,  the  historians  and 
orators  of  Greece,  to  whom  few  comparatively  had 

•  In  Dacembsr.  1648.  howem.  SpaWiog,  Um  Abeidern  >iuulift,  in 
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paid  regard  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  seem  as  fami- 
liar  to  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  her  next  suc- 
cessors as  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  to  the 
theologians.  A  few,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  are 
equally  copious  in  their  libations  from  both  streams. 
But,  diough  thus  deeply  read  in  ancient  learning, 
our  old  scholars  were  not  very  critical  in  philo- 
logy."* The  present  period,  however,  produced 
a  number  of  works  written  in  Latin  by  English- 
men, which  still  retain  more  or  less  celebrity; 
among  others,  the  illustrious  Camden's  Britannia, 
first  published  in  1586,  but  not  enlarged  to  the 
form  in  which  its  author  ultimately  left  it  till  the 
appearance  of  the  sixth  edition,  in  1607  ;  the  same 
writer's  "  Annates  Rerum  Anglicarum  r^nante 
Elizabetha,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  printed 
in  1615,  the  sequel  not  till  after  Camden's  death; 
John  Barclay's  two  political  romances  of  the 
"  Euphormio,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1603,  and  the  more  famous  "  Argenis," 
1621;  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  "  De  Veritate," 
1624;  the  "Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano"  and 
"  Defensio  Secunda"  of  Milton,  already  mentioned; 
and  the  "  De  Primordiis  Ecclesiarum  Britannica- 
rum  "  (afterwards  styled  "  Britannicarum  Eccle- 
siarum Antiquitates"),  1639,  and  the  "Annales 
Utriusque  Testamenti,"  1650  and  1654,  of  the 
learned  Archbishop  Usher. 

The  history  of  science  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  is  illustrated  by  the  two  great  disco- 
veries of  the  method  of  logarithms  by  Napier,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (as  is  commonly  ad- 
mitted) by  Harvey;  but  we  shall  reserve  our 
account  of  the  progress  both  of  the  mathematica] 
and  the  physical  sciences  throughout  this  century 
till  the  next  Book. 
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HE  furniture  of  the 
palaces    and    man- 
sions of  our  princes, 
nobles,   and    gentry 
during    the    seven- 
teenth    centxiry   ac- 
,   -,    ,,  Wqwired  *  degree  of 
--SfJ^^^  splendour  and  com- 
'■^Jh-V>-  fo't    scarcely    sur- 
S^SKj  passed  by  that  of  the 

ei^.^lif.  certainly  much  be- 
/Jv^  ^  yond  the  miserable 
attempts  at  imitation 
of  classical  models  introduced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  Many  of  the  houses  of 
our  nobility,  especially  those  in  the  country,  con- 
tain even  now  rooms  which  have  remained  almost 
in  statu  quo  from  the  days  of  the  Jameses  and  the 
Charleses ;  and  the  elaborate  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  artists  of  that  period,  who  revelled 
in  interiors,  enlighten  us  as  to  the  fittings  up  of 
more  humble  apartments. 

In  a  warrant  to  the  great  wardrobe  issued 
by  King  James  I.,  in  1613,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the 
Elector  Palatine,  there  is  a  copious  list  of  articles 
of  furniture  and  a  description  of  the  materials  of 


which  they  were  composed.  We  will  give  a  few 
extracts,  modernizing  the  spelling : — "  Item,  to 
William  Brothericke,  our  embroiderer,  for  em- 
broidering one  whole  suit  of  hangings  upon  crim- 
son velvet,  richly  garnished  and  broidered  all  over 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  silver,  laces  of 
gold,  partly  with  plates,  and  chain-lace  of  gold 
without  plates,  Venice  twists,  and  gold  and  sUver 
and  coloured  Naples  silk ;  for  embroidering  the 
several  parts  of  a  sparver  bed  of  crimson  velvet  as 
the  head  part,  ceeler,  double  valance,  and  curtains 
of  velvet  and  satin ;  a  very  large  cupboard-cloth 
of  crimson  velvet,  carpet  and  screen-cloth,  chair, 
stools  and  cushions,  all  very  richly  garnished  all 
over  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  and  coloured 
satin,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  Item,  to  John  Baker,  our 
upholsterer,  for  making  a  suit  of  hangings  of  crim- 
son velvet,  containing  five  pieces  and  two  window- 
pieces  embroidered,  lined  with  died  canvas ;  .  . .  . 
for  making  one  cupboard-cloth,  one  carpet,  and 
one  screen-cloth  of  like  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered, all  lined  with  tafiieta,  and  garnished 
with  fringes  of  gold  and  silk;  for  making  two 
large  window- curtains  of  crimson  damask,  lined 
with  fustian,  copper  rings,  Iyer  of  thread,  and 
other  necessaries  to  them ;  ...  for  one  bed,  one 
bolster,  and  two  pillows  of  Milan  fustian  filled 
with  down,  sewed  with    silk;    three   quilts  of 
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fustian  cued  with  taffeta,  filled  with  wool  and 
sewed  with  silk ;  two  pair  of  blankets  of  Milan 
fustian  of  five  breadths  and  five  yards  long  the 
piece,  sewed  with  silk ;  two  pair  of  fine  Spanish 
uankets;  ....  two  counterpoints  of  plush,  both 
sides  alike  sewed  with  silk. .  .  .  Item,  to  Henry 
Waller,  joiner,  for  one  frame  for  a  canopy  for  a 
cushion-cloth,  with  iron-work  to  it,  for  the  timber- 
work  of  one  chair,  two  low  stools,  and  two  little 
tables; for  one  folding  table  of  walnut- 
tree  j"  &c.,  &c.* 

*  AniM,  qneen  of  Jomn  I.,  bad  t  walaoMtw  chut  of  diawen  in 


Paper  and  leather-hangings  were  invented  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  walls  of  the 
wesdthier  classes  were  now  enriched  with  the 
magnificent  paintings  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Teniers, 
Rembrandt,  Terburg,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Holbein  and  Jansen ;  and  the  chefs  (Tceuvres  of 
the  earlier  great  masters  of  Italv  were  displayed 
in  gorgeous  frames,  and  amidst  objects  of  art  and 
virtii  worthy  of  their  companionship.  Ornaments 
of  china-ware  had  been  brought  from  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but,  in  1631,  they  were  regular 
articles  of  importation  by  the  East  India  i&ps. 
Turkey  and  Fenian  carpets  are  seen  is  paintings 
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of  this  period  covering  the  tables  of  even  the 
middling  classes  of  socitty,  floors  being  still  matted 
or  strewed  with  rushes  even  in  palaces,  excepting 
those  of  throne  or  bed-rooms,  where  carpets  were 
laid  down  iu  front  of  the  throne  or  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  The  ceilings  of  state  apartments  were  also 
adorned  with  paintings  of  historical  or  allegorical 
subjects  by  the  first  artists.  « 

The  costume  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  continued  in  fashion  apparently  for  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  king 
himself  had  hie  clothing  made  larger,  and  even  his 


doublets  quilted,  through  fear  of  assassination,  his 
breeches  in  great  plaits  and  full  stufifed.  The 
frontispiece  to  a  book  of  hunting,  published  in 
this  reign,  gives  us  a  good  specimen  of  this  style 
of  dress  us  worn  by  the  monarch,  his  courtiers,  and 
attendants,  when  pursuing  James's  favourite  amuse- 
ment— the  chase.  In  Decker's  Gull's  Horn  Book, 
first  printed  in  1609,  we  are  told  that  tlie  noblest 
gallants,  when  "  they  consecrate  their  hours  to  their 
mistresses  and  to  rerelUng,  wear  feathers  then 
chiefly  in  their  hats,  being  of  the  fairest  ensigns 
of  their  bravery."    But  very  rich  hatbands  and 
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jewds  were  worn  widiout  fisathen  as  well  as  with 
them.  For  the  shape  of  the  hats  of  this  period  the 
reader  may  turn  to  a  preceding  page  in  this  volume, 
where  Guido  Fawkes  and  his  companions  are  en- 
graved ftx)m  a  print  published  in  1605  or  1606.* 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  censures  the  extra- 
Tagance  of  those  who 

Weu  a  tarn  ia  •hoe-strinn  edged  with  gold. 

And  epengled  gmrters  worth  a  copyhold  ; 

A  hose  and  diMiblet  which  a  lorothip  eoet ; 

A  gaady  cloak  three  manors*  price  almoit ; 

A  beaTer  band  and  frathar  for  the  head 

Priied  at  llie  church's  tithe,— the  poor  man'i  bread. 

The  print  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  ^ven  in  a 
preceding  chapter,t  presents  us  with  all  the  articles 
above  mentioned.  The  trunks  are  of  a  fashion* 
prevalent  towards  the  middle  of  James's  reign, 
and  such  as  Prince  Henry  ia  represented  wearing 
in  the  print  given  below  from  Drayton's  Polyolbion 
dated  1613. 

Silk  and  thread  stockings  were  now  generally 
worn  by  the  gentry,  those  of  woollen  clou  having 
become  quite  unfashionable. 

Short  jackets  or  doublets,  with  hanging  or  false 
sleeves,  were  worn  towards  the  end  of  James's 
reign;  and  the  ruff  was  succeeded  by  the  band 
and  the  peccadilloe  or  piccadilly,  from  a  well-known 
shop  for  the  sale  of  which  the  street  so  called  re- 
ceived its  name.}  When  James  I.  visited  Cam- 
bridge in  1615,  the  vice  chancellor  of  that  uni- 
versity issued  an  order  prohibitmg  "the  fearful 
enormity  and  excess  of  apparel  seen  in  all  degrees, 
as  namely  strange  peccadilloes,  vast  bands,  huge 
cu£&,  shoe-roses,  tufts,  locks  and  tops  of  haur, 
unbeseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students 
in  so  renowned  an  university."  The  bands  and 
ruffs  were  alike  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,  a 
fashion  brought,  it  is  said,  from  France,  by  Mrs. 
Turner,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  poisoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  and  who,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  caused  the  extinction  of  the  very 
fashion  she  had  introduced  by  appearing  on  the 
scaffold  in  a  ruff  of  that  colour.  Ifellow  ruffs  and 
bands  are  continually  alluded  to  by  the  dramatists 
of  this  period.  < 

For  the  sumptuous  materials  of  which  the  dresses 
of  this  day  were  made  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  this  reign,  the  details 
of  which  are  too  elaborate  for  our  columns.  The 
warrant  to  the  g^reat  wardrobe  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  already  quoted,  contains  a 
curious  list  of  cloths  of  gold,  brocaded  sflks, 
velvets,  satins,  tissues,  &c.,  &c  "  Sugar-loaf 
buttons,"  both  large  and  small,  are  mentioned  in 
it  as  much  employed  for  the  decoration  of  dresses ; 
and  another  item  is  "  to  John  White,  shoemaker, 
for  eight  pair  otpwnps  for  eight  pages,  vrith  eight 
mir  of  roses,  edged  with  copper  lace  to  them." 
cugle-lace  and  bugle-buttons  appear  also  in 
request,  and  two  and  twenty  pair  of  silk  stockings 

•  See  aote,  p.  13.  f  See  ante,  p.  61. 

t  The  peccadUloe  waa  lometiniee  made  of  uiin,  and  the>oid  waa 
applied  to  the  edge  or  hem  of  a  (anaent,  whether  at  Uie  top  or 
bottom,  aa  well  aa  to  the  coUai. 


and  four  of  worsted  are  ordered  for  the  pages  and 
footmen.  Eighteen  yards  of  black  wrought  velvet 
are  ordered  for  a  gown  for  the  princess's  physician ; 
and  there  are  four  suits  for  four  pages,  described 
minutely  as  consisting  of  "  doublets  and  hose,  the 
doublets  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  with  taffeta,  and 
laced  with  gold  lace,  two  and  two  in  a  seam,  with 
peckadells  of  white  satin,  the  hose  of  tawnCT 
velvet,  laced  thick  with  gold-lace  buttons  with 
small  furnishings,  as  canvas-cotton,  baise,  fustian 
for  pockets,  and  stiffening  for  the  same,"  and 
"  four  cloaks  of  tawney  velvet,  laced  with  six  gold 
laces  round  about,  lined  with  shag,  and  bordered 
with  buckram."  The  portrait  of  Anne  of  Denmark, 
queen  to  James  I.,  engraved  in  Strutt's  "  Dreaaes 
and  Habits,"  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Somerset, 
given  in  our  first  chapter,*  afford  us  specimens  of 
the  dress  of  the  female  nobility  of  the  period. 
The  enormous  fardingale  was  worn  throughout 
this  reign  by  the  higher  classes.  Grogram  gowns, 
lined  throughout  with  velvet,  durance  petticoats, 
and  silver  bodkins  are  mentioned  in  the  comedy 
of  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  as  part  of  the  apparel  and 
ornaments  of  citizens*  wives  and  daughters  at  this 
time,  as  are  French  hoods  and  guarded  (t.  e.  bor- 
bered  or  laced)  gowns  in  the  play  of  the  "  London 
Prodigal,"  printed  in  1605. 

The  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  has  been 
familiarized  to  us  by  the  numberless  prints  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch  and  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  his  reign,  engraved  finm  the  paint- 
ings of  Vandyke,  whose  name  has  indeed  been 
given  to  the  peculiar  and  elegant  habit  his  pencil 
has  so  often  portrayed.  At  the  commencement 
of  Charles's  reign,  however,  the  later  fashions  of 
his  father's  time  held  their  ground ;  and  we  find 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  New  Inn," 
first  acted  in  1629,  making  a  beau  dedaie, — 

"  I  would  put  on 
The  Sa^Poy  chain  aboat  my  neck ;  the  ratT, 
The  eoBi  of  Flandert :  then  the  Naplei  hat. 
With  the  Borne  luU.baad  aad  the  Florenliaa  fttm. 
The  Hilan  aword,  the  eloak  of  Geneva  eet 
With  Brabant  battona :  all  my  giTen  pleeei 
Hy  f  hnea  the  natlTea  of  Uadtid." 

Some  of  the  paintings  of  Charles  also  represent 
him  in  what  Jonson  calls  "  long  saussage  hose,'* 
or  "  breeches  pinned  up  like  pudding-bags" — a 
Dutch  fashion,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Holland  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  to  this  day.  Another  sort 
of  long  breeches,  which  may  also  have  been  of 
Dutch  origin,  form  part  of  the  Vandyke  costume 
before  alluded  to,  but  they  hang  loose  below  tbe 
knee,  and  are  either  fringed  or  adorned  with  a 
row  of  points  or  ribands  meeting  the  wide  tops  of 
the  boots,  which  were  rufifled  with  lace  or  lavra. 
Portraita  of  this  period  exhibit  a  curious  dog  or 
false  sole  to  the  boots,  which  appear  to  be  exces- 
sively high-heeled.  They  are  particularly  remark- 
able in  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  by 
Vandyke,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Damley, 
at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent    The  upper  part  of  the 

•  8m  tate,  p.  SI. 
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Vandyke  costume  consisted  of  a  short  doublet  of 
silk  or  satin,  with  slashed  sleeves ;  a  falling  collar 
of  rich  point  lace ;  a  short  cloak  worn  carelessly 
over  one  shoulder,  and    a   broad-leafed  Flemish 
beaver  hat  with  one  or  more  feathers  falling  grace- 
fully from  it ;  a  very  broad  and  richly  embroidered 
sword-belt,  in  which  usually  hung    a    Spanish 
rapier.    The  silk  doublet  was  occasionally  ex- 
changed for  a  buff  coat,  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  with  or  without  sleeves,  and  sometimes 
laced  with  gold  or  silver,  and  the  cloak  in  that 
case  for  a  scarf  or  sash  of  silk  or  satin  worn  either 
round  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulder,  and  tied  in  a 
large  bow  either  behind  or  on  the  hip.    When 
over  this  coat  was  placed  the  steel  gorget  or  a 
breast  and  back-plate,  the  wearer  was  equipped 
for  battle,  complete  armour  being  now  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  heavy  horse.    The  inter- 
course with   Spain  had  in   the    previous    reign 
changed  the  name  of  lancer  into  cavalier — an  ap- 
pellation which  ultimately  distinguished  the  whole 
royal  party  from  that  of  the  republican,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  cropped  hair  of  the  latter  ob- 
tained for  them  the  title  of  Roundheads  from  their 
opponents — "  the  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  the 
isle" — who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets  upon 
their    shoulders.      The  moustache    and    peaked 
beard  were  common  to  both  parties.     The  Crom- 
welites  eschewed  silks  and  satins,  wearing  cloths 
and  coarser  stufi^  of  black  and  sober  colours,  and 
adhered  to  the  old  high-crowned  black  hat,  in 
preference  to  the  low-crowned  Flemish  beaver. 

Similar  distinctions  arose  at  the  same  period 
between  the  females  of  opposite  parties — the  ladies 
of  the  royalists  wearing  ringlets  and  feathers, 
while  those  of  the  Puritans  covered  the  head 
closely  with  hood,  cap,  coif,  or  high-crowned  hat 
The  pencil  of  Hollar  has  fully  illustrated  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  in  his  fine  works,  "  Ornatus 
Muliebris  Anglicanus,"  published  in  1640,  and 
"  Theatrum  Mulierum,"  published  in  1644. 

Masks  were  much  worn  at  this  period  by  fe- 
males  uf  the  higher  classes,  and  nnufflers  by 
elderly  women  of  humbler  conditions.     Muffs  of 
fur  and  elegant  fans  composed  of  ostrich-feathers 
were  carried  by  women  of  fashion.     With  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  we  may  be  said  to  take  leave  of 
armour.     His  father.  King  James,  had  declared  it 
to  be  an  admirable  mvention,  because  it  prevented 
the  wearer  as  much  from  doing  harm  to  others  as 
from  receiving  injury  himself;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  fire-arms  gradually  occasioned  the  aban- 
donment of  it  piece  by  piece,  until  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  back  and  breast-plates,  which  were 
made  bullet-proof,  and  the  open  steel  head-piece 
or  ir«n  pot,  aa  the  common  sort  were  called ;  buff 
coats,  long  buff  glovds  or  gauntlets,  and  high  boots 
of  jacked  leather,  thence  called  jacked  or  jack- 
boots, defending  sufficiently  the  rest  of  the  person. 
Troops  so  armed  acquired  the  name  of  cuirassiers. 
In  1632  the  English  cavalry  was  divided  into 
four  classes  :  the  Lanciers,  the  Cuirassiers,  the  Har- 
quebuBsiers  or  Carabmiers,  and  the  Dragons  or 
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Dragoons.*  The  first  were  the  fullest  armed, 
wearing  a  close  casque  or  head-piece,  gorget, 
breast  and  back-plates  (pistol  and  culiver  prooO, 
pauldrons,  vambraces,  two  gauntlets,  tassets,  cul- 
essetts,  culets  or  garde-de-reins,  and  a  buff  coat 
with  long  skirts  to  wear  between  their  clothes 
and  their  armour.  Their  weapons  were,  a  good 
sword,  "  stiff  cutting  and  sharp  pointed,"  a  lance 
eighteen  feet  long,  one  or  two  pistols  of  su£Scient 
bore  and  length,  a  flask,  cartouch-box,  and  all  ap- 
purtenances fitting.  The  Cuirassiers,  armed,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  with  back,  breast,  and 
head-piece,  only  carried  swords  and  pistols. 
The  Harquebussiers,  or  Carabiniers,  were  simi- 
larly defended,  but  carried,  in  addition  to  sword 
and  pistol,  the  harquebuss  or  the  carabine,  ac- 
cording to  their  appellation.  The  Dragoons,  first 
raised  in  France. in  1600,  wore  only  "a  buff 
coat  with  deep  skirts,  and  an  open  head-piece 
with  cheeks,'"  and  were  divided  at  first  into  two 
classes,  pikemen  and  musketeers,  so  called  from 
the  weapons  they  carried;  but  in  1645  they 
changed  their  muskets  for  the  shorter  piece  called 
"  the  dragon,"  from  which  the  French  troops  of 
this  description  had  originally  received  their 
name;  and  in  1649  the  dragon  was  abandoned 
for  the  caliver,  or  culiver,  corrupted  firom  calibre, 
a  fire-arm  of  the  particular  bore  ordered  by  govern- 
ment, and  lighter  than  the  usual  match  or  wheel- 
lock.  The  modem  firelock  was  invented  about 
1635.  The  musket-rest  and  the  swine's  feather 
(the  precursor  of  the  bayonet)  were  abandoned 
during  the  civil  wars. 

The  character  and  tastes  of  James  I.  soon 
banished  those  mere  shadows  of  the  chivalric  ages 
that  had  still  lingered  and  flitted  about  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  a  tournament,  indeed, 
held  in  one  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,t  that  he 
found  his  worthless  favourite  Carr;  but  after  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  his  countenancing  such  anti- 
quated spectacles.  His  heroic  son  Henry,  it  is 
true,  was  an  enthusiast  for  military  pageants  of 
this  nature,  and  delighted  in  running  at  the  ring, 
fighting  at  barriers,  and  breaking  spears  in  the 
tilt-yard ;  but  even  the  example  of  the  heir^appa- 
rent  was  lost  upon  the  English  nobility.  Chivalry, 
even  as  a  harmless  game,  had  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  only  a  few  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  men  would  as 
soon  have  dreamt  of  following  the  career  of  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  as  wearing  harness  and 
mounting  war-horses,  except  at  the  urgent  call  of 
necessity. 

While  the  lance  and  the  battle-axe  were  thus 
laid  aside,  the  rapier  and  dagger  came  into 
more  active  exercise,  and  the  duello,  or  modern 
duel,  now  became  the  customary  mode  of  ^fSr 
ciding  their  differences  among  gentlemen.  In 
these  encounters,  which,  as  at  present,  arose  not 
only  out  of  private  and  personal  quarrels,  but  also 
out  uf  the  great  public  questions  of  the  day,  it 

•  MUHitrielnttntttiontforUieCavalrle.'^CainbtMge,  1632. 
i  See  aatei  p,  3S. 
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• 

sometimes  happened  that  the  parties,  though  of 
high  rank,  belaboured  each  other  stoutly  with 
cudgels  before  proceeding  to  more  knightly  extre- 
mities ;  but  even  in  the  regular  duel  it  was  not 
unusual  for  unfair  advantages  of  various  kinds  to 
be  attempted  to  be  taken  by  one  or  both  of  the 
parties,  till  the  practice  of  appointing  seconds  in 
all  cases  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  guard  against 


BnautH  List  or  QoALrrr.    HoUai*!  Onatiu  Knlialirii^^lSM. 


Oumiwouir.    Ibid. 

sucli  treacheries.  Combatants  also,  before  they  en- 
countered, sometimes  searched  each  other's  clothes, 
or,  for  better  assurance,  stripped,  and  fought 
in  their  shirts.  Yet,  when  a  duel  was  a  erave 
and  premeditated  affair,  and  between  men  of  nice 
honour  and  punctilio,  the  stately  ceremonials  of 
ancient  chivalry  were  carefully  observed.  If  the 
challenge  was  delivered  orally,  it  was  with  hat  in 
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HiisBAar's  Win  or  Loudon.    Ilollar'i  Oinatas  Muliebrii,  1610. 


Cnixiii't  Wm  or  Loxdoh.   Ibid. 

hand,  profound  congees,  and  fervent  protestationg 
of  respect ;  and  if  by  letter,  the  length  of  the 
challenger's  sword  was  specified,  and  the  terms  of 
combat  prescribed.  If  the  party  challenged  de- 
murred at  the  invitation,  the  bearer  gravely  stuck 
the  cartel  upon  the  point  of  his  sheathed  rapier, 


Ij4DT  Matouh  or  Lovdoh.    Hollar'i  TbnUrom  Malienini. 


CotncTITtroMAH  WITH  MDm.It.    Speed's  Map  of  Engbad. 

and  again  tendered  it;  but  if  it  was  still  refused 
the  weapon  was  gradually  lowered,  until  the  paper 
fell  at  the  recusant's  feet.*  James,  in  his  favourite 
character  of  peacemaker,  found  ample  employment 
in  composing  the  quarrels  or  preventing  tne  duels 

*  Life  of  T/otd  Herbert  of  CheTbmr. 
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Dbaoooh,  16^    Ftom'a  Spectmen  at  Goodrich  Court ;  engmTed  in  SkelUm'i  Ainoor. 


Hstmsn,  1645.    11>id. 


of  his  nobles  and  courtiers ;  but  in  the  later  part 
of  this  period  the  fashion  of  duelling  was  driven 
out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  the  must  pugnacious  had  fight- 
ing enough  of  a  more  serious  sort;  and  when 
peace  was  restored  the  practice  of  private  combat 
was  no  longer  tolerated  by  the  puritanical  govern- 
ment that  was  now  established. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  the 
citizens  of  London  were  carefully  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  pike  and  musket.  The  general  muster 
of  this  civic  militia  was  at  first  once  a-year; 
the  training  and  exercise  of  individual  companies 
took  place  four  times  a-year,  and  lasted  two 
days  each  time.  These  trainings  were  originally 
very  irksome  to  jweary  artisans  and  thrifty  shop- 
keepers, as,  independently  of  the  weight  of 
back  and  breast-plate,  scull-cap,  sword,  musket, 
and  bandoliers,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  muster,  the  military  discipline  was  of 
such  a  complex  character,  that  it  both  imposed 


much  labour  and  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time. 
The  ponderous  matchlock,  or  carbine,  of  those 
days,  had  to  be  put  through  a  long  succession  of 
manoeuvres  before  it  could  be  loaded,  primed,  and 
discharged.  In  learning  to  shoot  with  it,  the 
soldier-citizen  was  obliged  to  gather  courage,  and 
accustom  himself  to  the  recoil  of  his  piece,  by 
flashing  a  little  powder  in  the  pan ;  the  use  of 
wadding  for  the  ball  not  beiqg  as  yet  understood, 
he  could  only  shoot  effectually  breast-high ;  and 
his  fire  was  delivered  in  the  act  of  advancing,  lest 
he  should  become  himself  a  mark  to  the  enemy, 
while  taking  a  standing  aim.  As  for  the  pike,  it 
was  a  stout  heavy  weapon  of  pliant  ash,  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it 
could  only  be  acquired  by  frequent  practice.*  The 
Puritans  at  first  regarded  these  warlike  musters  in 
the -Artillery  Gardens  with  abhorrence,  as  an  ab- 
solute mingling  with  the  profane ;  but  when  they 
were  taught  from  the  pulpits  that  their  projected 

*  OtoM'a  MiUUiy  Aotiqnitiu,  chap.  t. 
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refoimation  could  only  be  accomplished  by  carnal 
weapons,  they  crowded  to  the  exercise  -with^la- 
crity.*  In  the  mean  time  the  proud  cavaliers, 
-who  were  still  blind  to  the  political  signs  of  the 
times,  laughed  scornfully  at  these  new  displays  of 
cockney  chivalry,  and  were  wont  to  declare  that  it 
took  a  Puritan  two  years  to  learn  how  to  discharge 
a  musket  without  winking.f  But  the  laugh  was 
turned  against  themselves  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  when  the  pikes  and  guns  of  the  civic 
militia  scattered  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  bore  down  all  before  them.  When  these 
Puritans  were  converted  into  actual  soldiers  they 
''marched  to  the  field  in  high-crowned  hats, 
collared  bands,  great  loose  coats,  long  tucks  imder 
them,  and  calves*  leather  boots :  they  used  to  sing 
a  psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  all  opposition  to  the 
devil."t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  long 
active  service  and  military  renown  of  these  cam- 
paigners gave  them  no  disrelish,  after  the  war  had 
ended,  for  their  former  peaceful  and  humble  oa:u- 
pations.  On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  resumed  his 
mechanical  implements,  and  the  officer  returned  to 
his  shop  or  warehouse,  while  the  cavaliers  still 
went  about  with  belts  and  swords,  swearing, 
swa^ering,  and  breaking  into  houses,  and  steal- 
ing whatever  they  could  find. 

'  Letter  of  Samuel  Butler  in  Somen's  Trccts,  vol.  h.  p,  562, 

i  imd. 

}  SludwcU's  Comedy  of  "  Tlw  Volunteen." 


The  chief  amusements  of  the  court  of  King 
James  were  masques  and  emblematic  pageants ; 
and  as  these  were  chiefly  the  production  of  Ben 
Jonson,  they  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  preceding  period.  Still,  however,  the  pe- 
dantry of  James,  and  the  frivolity  of  his  queen, 
required  those  accommodations  on  the  part  ,of  the 
poet  which  his  own  good  taste  would  have  re- 
jected. In  one  of  these  representations,  called  the 
Masque  of  Blackness,  twelve  Ethiopian  nymphs, 
taking  a  voyage  to  Britain,  to  have  their  com- 
plexions made  white,  were  represented  by  the 
queen  and  twelve  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  faces 
and  arms  were  besmeared  for  the  occasion  with 
black  pamt.  At  the  end  of  the  masque  a  banquet 
was  set  out,  and,  as  the  courtiers  were  hungry,  the 
feast  was  "  so  furiously  assaulted,  that  down  went 
tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit  was  touched."* 
A  more  detailed  account,  however,  of  a  court 
pageant,  exhibited  before  James  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  at  Theobalds,  gives  an  astounding  view 
both  of  the  taste  and  moral  character  of  the  English 
court  of  this  period.  "  One  day,"  writes  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
during  the  visit  of  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  summer  of  1606,f  "  a  great  feast  was 
held,  and  after  dinner  the  representation  of  Solo- 
mon his  Temple  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  was  made,  or,  I  may  better  say,  was 


•  Winwood'i  Memorial). 
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meant  to  have  been  made,  before  their  ma- 
jesties, by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
others.  But,  alas !  as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to 
poor  mortals  in  enjojrment,  so  did  prove  our  pre- 
sentment hereof.  The  lady  who  did  play  the 
queen's  part  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both 
their  majesties,  but,  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to 
the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  rather 
think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry 
and  confusion;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand 
to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  tite  Queen  of  Sheba;  but  he  fell 
down,  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was 
carried  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of 
state,  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with  the  pre- 
sents  of  the  queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
his  garments,  such  as  wine,  cream,  beverage, 
cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  enter- 
tainment and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the 
presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down ;  wine  did 
so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear 
in  rich  dress  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  Hope  did 
essay  to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours 
so  feeble,  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  kmg 
would  excuse  her  brevity :  Faith  was  then  alone, 
for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good 
works,  and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condi- 
tion :  Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  com- 
mitted; in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance,  and 
brought  gifts,  but  said  sbe  would  return  home 
again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not 
already  given  to  his  majesty.     She  then  returned 

to  Faith  and  Hope,  who  were  both  sick 

in  the  lower  hall.  Next  came  Victory  in  bright 
armour,  and,  by  a  strange  medley  of  versification, 
did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  king.  But 
Victory  did  not  triumph  long;  for,  after  much 
lamentable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly 
captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the 
ante-chamber.  Now  Peace  did  make  entry,  and 
strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I  grieve  to 
tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of 
her  attendants,  and,  much  coutranr  to  her  sem- 
blance, most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive- 
branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did 
oppose  her  coming."* 

The  whole  of  this  description  seems  so  incre- 
dible, that  many  might  think  the  translator  of 
Ariosto  had  in  this  instance  assumed  the  licence  of 
his  Italian  original ;  but  the  testimony  of  other 
contemporaries  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
Harrington's  account  is  at  all  exaggerated. 

While  the  masculine  and  original  character  of 
the  national  mind  was  gradutdly  emancipating 
dramatic  poetry  equally  from  the  trammels  of  the 
classical  school  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
pedantic  predilections  of  James  tended  to  prevent 
this  improvement  from  fully  overtaking  the  court 
plays  and  royal  pageants,  so  that  during  his  whole 
reign  the  heathen  gods  or  Christian  virtues  con- 
*  NugB  AatiqaB. 


tmued  to  figure  among  the  leading  personages  in 
such  exhibitions.  Not  only  the  courtiers,  how- 
ever, but  grave  matter-of-fact  citizens,  acqui- 
esced in  the  royal  humour ;  so  that  in  1610,  when 
Prince  Henry  repaired  to  Whitdiall,  to  be  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  met  at  Chelsea  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London, 
attended  by  Neptune  riding  on  a  dolphin,  and  a 
sea-goddess  mounted  on  a  whale,  which  deities 
addressed  him  in  complimentary  speeches.  But 
with  the  succeeding  reign  all  this  pedantry  had  so 
completely  disappeared,  that  a  royal  masque  or 
pageant  was  a  fair  transcript  irom  the  world  of 
reality.  A  description  of  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  was  presented  before  the  king,  queen,  and 
court  at  Whitehall,  in  1633,  by  the  members  of 
the  inns  of  court,  will  best  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  this  change.  It  consisted  of  a  masque  and  an 
anti-masque.  The  first  was  arrayed  and  marshalled 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  triumph,  the  figures 
composing  which  consisted  of  the  comeliest  men  in 
England,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  and  be- 
coming costume;  the  dresses,  the  chariots,  and 
steeds  were  covcied  with  ornamente  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  blazed  in  the  light  of  countless  torches, 
while  the  whole  solemn  procession  moved  with  ^ 
measured  steps  to  accompanying  bands  of  music. 
No  puppet  or  impersonation,  whether  of  the 
classical,  allegorical,  or  romantic  world,  intruded 
to  mar  the  chasteness  of  the  exhibition — all  was 
real,  modem,  and  of  the  choicest  and  happiest 
selection.  Something  more,  however,  was  still 
necessary  for  the  gratification  of  the  popular  toste; 
and  the  anti-masque,  which  followed,  was  an  avowed 
but  ^ood-humoured  parody  upon  the  first  part  of 
the  procession.  It  was  formed  of  cripples,  b^gars, 
and  other  squalid  figures,  mounted  upon  miserable 
jades,  and  moving  along  to  the  music  of  keys, 
tongs,  and  bones.  The  whole  exhibition  was  de- 
signed originally  to  express  the  devotedness  of  the 
inns  of  court  to  Charles  I.  and  his  measures,  and 
their  abhorrence  of  Puritanism,  Prynne,  and  his 
Histrio-mastrix ;  but,  in  the  anti-masque,  a  sly  op- 
portunity was  also  taken  of  ridiculing  the  subject  of 
patents,  one  of  the  chief  political  abuses  of  the 
day.  Thus  one  man  appeared  mounted  upon  a 
little  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
head-stall  and  reins  about  his  ears:  this  was  a 
projector  wanting  a  patent  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  ride  their  horses  except  with  such  bita 
as  they  should  buy  of  him.  After  him  -came  ano- 
ther fellow  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  on  his  head 
and  a  capon  upon  his  fist :  he  wanted  a  patent  of 
monopoly  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of  feeding 
capons  with  carrots,  and  that  none  but  himself 
should  have  the  privilege  of  the  said  invention  for 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  statute.  Other 
projectors  were  ridiculed  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  this  part  of  the  pageant  "  pleased  the  spec- 
tators the  more,  because  by  it  an  information  was 
covertly  given  to  the  king  of  the  unfitness  and 
ridiculousness  of  those  projects  against  the  law." 
Nor  was  the  hint  taken  in  ill  part  by  the  court. 
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for  the  queen  was  so  highly  delighted  with  the 
procession,  that  she  caus^  it  to  he  repeated.  At 
the  close  the  whole  party  repaired  to  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  where  dancing  con- 
tinued till  morning,  when  a  sumptuous  banquet 
closed  the  entertainments.  The  expense  of  this 
rich  pageant  amounted  to  21,000/.* 

In  the  retinues  and  domestic  attendance  of  the 
nobles  of  this  period  everything  proclaimed  that 
the  era  of  feudal  authority  and  magnificence  had 
departed.  Accordingly,  when  the  civil  wars  had 
commenced,  no  peer,  however  wealthy  or  high  in 
rank,  could  drag  after  him  a  regiment,  or  even  a 
company,  of  unwilling  vassals  to  the  field :  on  the 
contrary,  the  meanest  hind  was  free  to  choose 
between  king  and  parliament.  Something,  how- 
ever, of  the  mere  pomp  of  feudalism  was  still 
maintained  in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the 
nobility  and  the  wealthier  gentry.  The  father  of 
John  Evelyn,  when  he  was  sheriff  of  the  counties 
of  Surrey  and  Su88ex,t  had  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
servants  in  liveries  of  green  satin  doublets,  besides 
several  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality  who 
waited  on  him,  dressed  in  the  same  garb.  One  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  English  establish- 
ments at  this  time,  was  that  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  well-known  poet  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  servants, 
besides  workmen  attached  to  the  house,  and 
others  that  were  hired  occasionally,  t  The  chief 
servants  of  the  nobility  (so  they  were  called,  but 
they  were  rather  followers  or  clients)  were  still 
the  younger  sons  of  respectable  or  even  noble 
fkmihes,  who  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  powerful  patron,  and  served  him  either  in 
ooaxt  or  military  affairs,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  separate  retinues  of  men  and  horses,  with 
gratuities  m  money  and  promises  of  promotion.§ 
The  progress  of  improvement,  that  had  banished 
minstrel^,  jugglers,  and  tumblers  from  princely 
households,  had  naturally  introduced  the  drama  in 
their  room ;  and  accordingly  we  sometimes  find  a 
company  of  actors  classed  among  the  servants  of 
the  chief  noblemen,  as  well  as  a  family  musician, 
or  even  a  whole  band.  'A  steward,  distinguished 
by  a  velvet  jacket  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
presided  as  marshal  of  the  household,  and  nest  to 
him  was  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen. ||  But  these 
cumbrous  appendages  were  daily  lessening,  las  do- 
mestic comfort  came  to  be  better  imderstood.  This 
improvement,  however,  had  commenced  still  earher 
among  those  of  less  rank  and  pretension.  All  who 
had  their  fortune  still  to  seek  in  the  court  or  the 
army,  and  all  who  repaired  to  the  metropolis  in 
quest  of  pleasure,  found,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  bustle  and  the  scramble  of  new 
and  stirring  times  made  a  numerous  train  of  at- 

•  WUMoekei* 
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tendants  an  uncomfortable  appendage :  the  gallant 
and  the  courtier,  therefore,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
studied  "French  thrift,"  and  contented  himself 
with  a  single  "skirted  page,"  who  walked  behind 
him  carrying  his  cloak  and  rapier.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extravagant  living  introduced  during 
this  period,  the  spendthrift  gentleman  often  sank 
into  the  serving-man,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  such  a  transformation  in  the 
old  plays.  When  servants  were  out  of  place,  we 
learn,  nom  the  same  authentic  pictures  of  the  real 
life  of  the  times,  that  they  sometimes  repaired 
to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  the  great  place  of  public 
lounge,  and  there  stood  against  the  pillars,  holding 
before  them  a  written  placard  stating  their  parti- 
cular quahfications,  and  their  desire  of  employ- 
ment.* 

But  whatever  retrenchment  might  be  making 
in  household  expenditure  by  a  diminished  attend- 
ance was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  extra- 
vagance in  dress  and  personal  ornament  that  had 
now  become  an  absolute  frenzy.  The  caterpillar 
does  not  more  eagerly  burst  into  a  butterfly  upon 
the  approach  of  sunshme  than  did  the  clumsy, 
imgainly  figure  of  James  into  a  gilded  coxcomb, 
as  soon  as  he  vras  transported  irom  the  scantily 
Aimished  halls  of  Holyrood  to  the  plentiful  palaces 
of  the  south.  It  is  said  that  he  almost  daily 
figured  in  a  new  suit,  a  humour  that  soon  became 
prevalent  among  the  courtiers.  Still  more  gene- 
rally influential  than  James's  own  example  was 
that  of  his  several  handsome  favoiurites,  all  of  whom 
having  been  indebted  for  the  royal  favour  mainly  to 
their  personal  attractions,  as  might  be  expected, 
spared  no  pains  and  cost  to  give  these  natural  ad- 
vantages their  full  effect.  When  Buckingham  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  to  bring  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  England,  he  provided  for 
this  important  mission  a  suit  of  white  uncut  velvet 
and  a  cloak,  both  set  all  over  with  diamonds  valued 
at  eighty  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  feather  made 
of  great  diamonds;  his  sword,  girdle,  hat-band, 
and  spurs  were  also  set  thick  with  diamonds. 
Another  suit,  which  he  prepared  for  the  same  oc- 
casion, was  of  purple  satin  embroidered  all  over 
with  pearls,  and  valued  at  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
In  addition  to  these  he  had  twenty-five  other 
dresses  of  great  richness.  As  a  throng  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  attended  him,  we  may  conceive 
how  their  estates  must  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  purchase  of  chains  of  gold,  ropes  of  pearl,  and 
splendid  dresses,  befitting  the  retinue  of  such  an 
ambassador.  Even  a  court  festival  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  must  have  made  a  perilous  inroad  upon 
a  year's  amount  of  the  largest  income.  Thus,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Pala- 
tine, Lady  Wotton  wore  a  gown  profusely  orna- 
mented with  embroidery  that  cost  fifty  pounds 
a-yard ;  and  Lord  Montague  spent  fifteen  himdred 
poiinds  on  the  dresses  of  his  two  daughters,  that 
they  might  be  fit  to  appear  at  court  on  the  same 

•  Peek's  Cntlasi.— Lib  of  IiOld  Hetbeit  of  Clierbarjr,— Erelyn'f 
Obr;.— SUilai'i  risys. 
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occasion.*  PrtxligaUty  in  fcMtiog  luid  riotoua 
living  goon  became  as  conspicuoo*  as  extniFftgance 
in  dress.  The  ante-suppers  of  the  epi«urean  Barl 
<^  Cailisle  have  b^n  mentioned  on  a  fonner  occa- 
sion. Weldon  informs  us  tliat  this  nobleman  gave  a 
'  banquet  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Essex  House, 
where  fish  of  such  huge  size  were  served  up,  which 
had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Russia,  that  no 
dishes  in  England  could  hold  them,  until  several 
were  made  for  the  express  purpose.  The  house- 
hold expenditure  of  James  I.  was  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  his  predecessor,  amounting  to  a  huodied 
thousand  pounds  annually .f 

While  such  were  the  habits  of  the  courtien, 
the  country  aristocracy  still  followed  that  kind  of 
life  so  much  familiarised  to  our  minds  by  the 
descriptions  in  the  old  songs  and  plays  of  the 
"  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess."    The  rural 
knight  or  squire  inhabited  a  huge  building,  half 
house,  half  castle,  crowded  with  servants  in  home- 
spun blue  coats,  aumy  of  whom  were  only  service- 
able in  filling  up  the  blank  spaces  of  the  mansion ; 
but,  as  these  men  bad  been  bora  in  his  worship's 
service,  it  was  held  a  matter  of  course  that  tbey 
should  live  and  die  in  it.    Tiie  fiuuily  rose  at  day- 
break, and  first  of  all  assembled  to  payers,  which 
were  read  by  the  family  chaplain.    Thm  came 
breakfast;  aftw  which  the  master  of  the  bouaehoU 
and  his  sras  got  into  the  saddle,  and  went  off  to 
hunt  the  deer,  followed  by  some  score  of  mounted 
attendants,  while  the  lady  and    her  daughters 
superintended  the  (kiry  or  the  buttery,  prsscribed 
the  day's  task  for  the  spiuning-wbeels,  dealt  out 
bread  and  meat  at  the  gate  to  the  poor,  and  cod- 
coctsd  all  manner  of  simples  {or  the  sick  and 
infirm  of  the  village.     If  leisure  still  remained, 
the  making  of  confections  and  preserves  was  a 
never-failing  resource,  independently  of  spinning 
and  sewing,  or  perhaps  embroidering  some  battle 
or  hunting-piece  which  had  been  commenced  by 
the  housewives  of  a  preceding  generation.    At  noon 
dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  the  walls 
of  which  were,  plentifully  adorned  with  stags' 
horns,  casques,  antique  brands,  and  calivem ;  aiid 
the  noisy  bell,  that  sent  the  note  of  warning  over 
the  country,  gave  also  a  universal  invitation  and 
welcome  to  the  hospitable  hoard ;  and,  after  dinner, 
sack  or  home-brewed  October  occupied  the  time 
until  sunset,  when  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  was 
at  hand.     Such  was  the  ordinary  history  of  a  day. 
When  the  weather  prevented  out-door  recreation 
or  eroploymoit,  the  family  library,  containing  some 
six  or  eight  large  tomes  that  perhaps  had  issued 
from  the  press  of  Caxtoo  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
was  in  requisition,  and,  if  the  members  of  the 
family  could  read,  they  might  while  away  the 
hours  in  perusing  these  volumes  for  the  twentieth 
time.    In  this  fashion  they  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  religion  in  general  from  the  Bible  and  dte 
Practice  of  Piety, — their  I^otestantism  and  horror 
of  Popery  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments, — their 
chivalrous  lore  from  Froissart'a  Chronicle,  at,  per- 
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chmce,  the  Menie  Gestt  of  Robia  Hood,— their  hia- 
torical  erudition  from  Hall  or  Holinshed, — and  their 
morality  and  sentiment  from  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters,  or  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 
In  such  a  state  of  life  the  set  holidays  were  glorious 
eras ;  the  anticipation,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  re- 
membrances of  a  single  Christmas  or  biith-d&y  fur- 
nished matter  for  a  whole  month  of  happiness.    On 
such  an  occasiou  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  more  than 
a  king ;  as  he  proceeded  with  his  family  through 
the  crowds  of  assembled  peasants,  to  witness  their 
games  of  merriment  and  feats  of  agility  or  strength, 
his  smik  inspired  the  coippetitor  with  ^double 
swiftness  or  vigour,  and  the  prize  received  a  ten- 
fold value  because  it  was  he  who  bestowed  it.    At 
evening  his  bounty  was  expressed  by  oxen  roasted 
whole,  and  puncheons  of  mighty  ale,  with  which 
he  feasted  the  crowd,  while  his  house  was  thrown 
open  to  the  throng  of  his  more  immediate  acquaint- 
ances and  depen(|ants.    After  the  feast  his  hall 
was  cleared  for  dancing;  three  fiddlers  and  a  piper 
struck  up  ;  and  as  the  "  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious,"  the  strong  oaken  floor  was  battered 
and  ploughed  in  all  directions  by  the  hobnailed 
shoes  of  those  who  danced  with  all  their  might 
and  with  all  their  hearts.    Such  was  the  life  of  an 
old  coun^  gentleman  when  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England.    But  these  habits,  the  last 
relics  of  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  times,  did  not 
}ong  outlive  that  eyent.  Tidings  of  the  gay  doings 
at  court,  and  the  wonderful  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  favourites,  reached  the  ears  of  the  aristocratic 
rustics,  and  from  that  moment  rural  occupations 
and  Tillage  May-poles  lost  their  charm ;  the  young 
were  impatient  to  repair  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
old  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pievailiog  fashion. 
With  all  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  novices,  clod- 
compeUing    esquires    and  well-dowried   country 
widows  rushed  into  the  pleasures  and  excesses  of 
a  town  life ;  and  thus,  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
known in  England,  and  at  which  moralists  became 
giddy,  ancient  manors  tumbled  to  decay,  fortunes 
that  had  accumulated  for  generations  vanished, 
the  hereditary  estates  of  centuries  became  the  pro- 
perty of  men  of  yesterday,  uid  the  time-honoured 
names  of  the  most  ancient  families  disappeared 
from  the  scroll  of  EogUsh  heraldry,  and  aooa 
ceased  to  be  remembered. 

The  following  curious  letter  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam, the  second  Lord  Compton  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Northampton),  by  his  wife,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  unfolds  much  of  the  domestic  economy 
and  habits  of  a  family  of  distinction  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  presents  also  an  amusing 
sketch  of  a  managing  mistress  of  a  household  of  the 
hitler  ranks  of  that  day : — 

"  My  sweet  life,  now  I  have  declared  to  you  ray 
mind  for  the  settling  of  your  state,  I  suppose  that 
it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  and  consider  within 
myself  what  allowance  were  mectest  for  me.  I 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  to  me,  your  most 
kind  and  loving  wife,  the  sum  of  2600/.,  quarterly 
to  be  paid.   Abo,  I  would,  besides  that  allowance. 
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kave  600/.,  quarterly  to  be  paid,  far  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  charitable  vrorTu ;  and  those  things  I  -would 
not,  neither  will  be,  accountable  for.  Also,  I  will 
have  three  horses  for  my  own  saddle,  that  none 
shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow :  none  lend  but  I, 
none  borrow  but  yon.  Also,  I  would  have  two 
gentlewomen,  lest  one  should  be  sick,  or  have  some 
other  let :  also,  believe  it,  it  is  an  undecent  thing 
for  a  gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when 
God  hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great 
estate.  Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting  or  a  hawking, 
or  travel  from  one  house  to  another,  I  will  have 
them  attending ;  so  for  eidier  of  these  said  women, 
I  must  and  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  horse. 
Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I 
will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined  with  velvet 
to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  horses ;  and  a  coach 
for  my  women,  lined  with  cteth,  and  laced  with 
gold,  otherwise  with  scarlet,  and  laced  with  silver, 
with  four  good  horses.  Also,  I  will  have  two 
coachmen,  one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other  fbr 
my  women.  Also^  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I 
will  be  allowed  not  only  caToches  and  spare  horses 
for  roe  and  my  womell,  but  I  will  have  such  car- 
riages as  shall  be  fitting  for  all ;  orderly,  not  pes- 
tering my  things  with  my  women's,  nor  theirs 
with  either  chamber-maid's,  nor  theirs  with  wash- 
maids'.  Also,  for  laundresses,  when  I  travel,  I 
will  have  them  sent  away  before  with  the  carriages, 
to  see  all  safe.  And  the  chamber-maids  I  will 
have  go  before,  that  the  chamber  may  be  ready, 
sweet,  and  clean.  Also,  for  that  it  is  undecent  to 
crowd  up  myself  with  my  gentleman-usher  in  my 
coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  hone, 
to  attend  me  either  in  city  or  country.  And  I 
must  hove  two  footmen.  And  my  desire  is  that 
you  defray  all  the  chargai  for  me.  And  for  myself, 
besides  my  yearly  allowance,  I  wooW  have  twenty 
gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones, 
eight  of  them  for  the  country,  and  six  other  of 
them  very  excellent  good  ones.  Also,  I  would 
have  to  put  in  my  purse  20002.  and  200/.,  and 
so  yon  to  pay  my  debts.  Also,  I  would  have 
©000/.  to  buy  me  jewels,  and  4000/.  to  buy  me  a 
pearl  chain.  Now,  seeing  I  hove  been,  and  am, 
80  reasonable  unto  yon,  I  pray  you  do  find  my 
children  apparel  and  their  schooling,  and  all  my 
servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages.  Also,  I 
will  have  all  my  houses  furnished,  and  my  lodg- 
ing-chambers to  be  suited  with  all  such  furniture 
as  is  fit;  [as  beds,  stools,  chairs,  suitable  cushions, 
carpets,  silver  warming-pans,  cupboards  of  plate, 
fair  hangings,  and  such  like.  So,  for  my  drawing- 
chamber,  in  all  houses,  I  will  have  them  delicately 
fomished  both  with  hangings,  couch,  canopy, 
glass,  carpet,  chairs,  cushions,  and  A\  things 
thereunto  belonging.  Also,  my  desire  is,  that  you 
would  pay  your  debts,  build  up  Ashley  House,  and 
purchase  lands ;  and  lend  no  money,  as  you  love 
God,  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  would  have 

all,  perhaps  your  life  from  you So,  now 

that  I  have  declared  to  you  what  I  would  ,have, 
and  what  it  is  that  1  would  not  have,  I  pray  you. 


when  you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  me  SOOO/.  more  than 
I  now  desire,  and  double  attendance."* 

In  the  other  departments  of  courtly  and  fashion- 
able life  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  gambling  kept 
pace  with  other  excesses ;  so  that  the  dice,  "  that 
four-squared  sin,"  as  it  was  quaintly  termed, 
served  in  many  cases  to  consummate  the  rain  of 
those  ancimt  estates  which  the  prodigality  of  a 
court  life  had  already  greatly  impaired;  and  as 
gaming  natundly  produces  usurers  and  pawn- 
brokers, these  ctasses  had  now  increased  to  an 
immense  amount.  Loaded  dice,  too,  were  also 
common, — an  iniquity  almost  coeval  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  die  itself;  and  all  the  nefarious 
tricks  of  foul  play  seem  to  have  been  as  thoroughly 
understood  in  those  days  as  at  present.  A  good 
paymaster  of  "  debts  of  honour"  generally  even 
reserved  all  the  light  and  clipped  money  that  fell 
into  his  hands  to  pass  off  at  cards  and  dice.  As 
court  fortunes  were  now  daily  becoming  more  ne- 
cessary, the  crowds  of  needy  aspirants  who  sought 
advancement  in  this  way  were  obliged  to  study  the 
humour  of  the  king, — and,  truly,  that  of  James 
was  not  hard  to  find.  They  declaimed  against 
puritans  and  witehes,  swore  by  the  Basilicon  Doron, 
and  plentifully  larded  their  sayings  with  Latin 
quotations;  they  seemed  to  be  half  blinded  by  the 
efiulgence  of  that  royal  majesty,  the  gracions  light 
ofwhieh  ^ey  sohumUy  courted;  and  they  con- 
stancy Itndm  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
sovereign,  his  hunting  and  his  horsemanship,  but, 
above  all,  his  roan  palfrey  and  its  ornaments.  In- 
deed, without  this  last  act  of  homage  they  had 
better  have  stayed  at  home,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing incideoft.  A  nobleman  who  had  tendered  a 
petition  without  regarding  the  fair  steed  or  its 
trappings  received  no  answer :  he  again  petitioned, 
but  still  diere  was  no  reply.  At  length  the  lord 
treasurer  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  canse  of 
die  royal  silence.  James  angrily  exclaimed, "  Shall 
a  kingf^ve  heed  to  a  dirty  paper,  when  a  beggar 
noteth  not  his  gilt  stirrnpBf"t 

To  be  a  successful  courtier  it  was  also  necessary 
to  excel  in  those  coarse  jokes  and  buffooneries 
which  were  so  much  to  the  tasteof  the  low-minded 
James.  This  king,  among  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  ready  inventor  of  nicknames  and  an 
inveterate  lover  of  practical  jokes ;  and  happy  was 
the  man  who  could  so  take  these  as  to  furnish  the 
luxury  of  a  royal  chuckle.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  kingly  jester  would  venture  beyond  bounds 
with  those  of  more  independent  spirit,  in  which 
case  he  was  sometimes  rewarded  with  a  counter- 
buff  not  much  td  bis  liking.  In  contemplating 
the  mannera  of  James,  and  those  by  whomi  he  was 
Mrronnded,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  English 
nobles  of  the  old  school  thought  of  the  court  of 

*  Htileiao  MS,  qaotctl  by  MIw  Aitken,  In  her  Memoira  of  tha 
OonrtoC  Junes  I.  This  lady,  who  values  heraelf  upon  being  lu  rea- 
sonable, waa  the  daughter  and  sole  heiresi  of  Sir  John  Kpencer.  nho 
wasprobably  thewealthfestcitiaenof  hittime,  aahedied  worth  nearly 
a  million  iterlioK.  Ha  waa  calk-tl  "  The  Rich  f^penocr."  Lord 
Comptun,  her  husband,  was  so  transported  at  tliis  iuheiitaiare,  that 
he  went  out  of  his  wita,  and  remainod  in  that  ooitdiiion  lor  several 
years. — fFinwood. 

i  HaningtoD,  Letter  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  in  NugK  AatiquB. 
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Elizabeth  with  a  sigh.'  '  When  Charles  I.  suc- 
ceeded, the  coldness  of  his  chanu:ter  and  his  deco- 
rous habits  discountenanced  these  coarse  and  yto- 
fligate  excesses ;  and  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to 
conform  to  something  like  the  rules  of  external 
decency.  A  general  sobriety  of  demeanour  suc- 
ceeded, and  even  debauchees  now  talked  of  Platonic 
love,  the  pretence  of  which  at  least  became  for 
a  time  quite  the  fashion  at  court*  But,  as  the 
stern,  ascetic  Puritans  grew  into  power,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  court  party  soon  became 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  an  entirely 
opposite  behaviour.  All  the  excesses  of  the  former 
reign  were  resumed,  and  Charles  found  himself 
unable  to  restrain,  or  even  to  rebuke,  his  adherents, 
who  swore,  drank,  brawled,  and  intrigued,  to  show 
their  hatred  of  the  enemy  and  their  devoteduess  to 
the  royal  cause.f 

The  literary  education  of  youth  was  as  yet  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
discipline  of  public  and  domestic  teachers  was 
extremely  rigid ;  and  the  fame  of  being  a 
•'  learned  and  lashing  master"  was  generally  es- 
teemed the  highest  commendation.  To  quaUfy 
this  severity,  however,  schoolboys,  like  the  ancient 
Roman  slaves,  were  indulged  with  certain  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  saturnalia,  in  which  restraint 
was  exchanged  for  the  wildest  glee.  The  chief  of 
these  was  what  was  called  the  barring-out,  when 
the  scholars,  before  the  arrival  of  the  holidays, 
took  possession  of  the  school-room,  barred  and 
bolted  it  against  the  teacher,  and  defied  him  from 
the  windows.  In  some  of  the  public  schools  plays 
were  sometimes  acted,  large  audiences  gathering 
to  the  spectacle.  In  others  there  were  annual 
competitions  in  ancient  athletic  sports,  as  at  the 
school  of  Harrow,  where  the  students  tried  their 
skill  against  each  other  in  archery  for  the  prize  of 
a  silver  arrow.  The  Eton  Montem,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  Chapter,  probably  origin- 
ated in  the  festival  of  the  Boy-Bishop,  and  it  was 
practised  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
this  annual  ceremony,  as  at  the  present  day,  the 
pupils  of  Eton  School  elected  a  captain,  who, 
m  turn,  chose  his  several  o£Scers;  after  which 
the  whole  party  marched  in  military  procession  to 
Salt  Hill,  shouting,  as  they  went,  "Salt!  salt!" 
and  receiving  contributions  in  money  from  the 
spectators,  and  bestowing  salt  in  return.  The  rich 
dresses  used  by  the  captain  of  the  Montem  and 
his  oflBcers,  on  this  occasion,  were  frequently  bor- 
rowed from  the  theatres.  As  salt  was  a  classical 
as  well  as  theological  emblem,  and  employed  to 
signify  learning  and  wisdom,  we  find  it  largely 
used  in  the  ancient  pranks  and  festivals  of  our 
English  colleges.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
qualifying  a  freshman.    On  this  important  occa- 

•  Howcrt  Lettera. 

t  So  moch  wu  iwearing  idnitllled  with  loyalljr,  U»t  Cramwell, 
•fin  a  ■kirmkh  with  the  ScMdsb  hoiw  nt  HaaMlbnnh,  wnt  wont 
to  the  parliament  that  the  enemy  bad  EnfUeh  eaTiSiere  Iq  their 
laahi,  tesoaw  he  heard  one  of  their  wounded  exclaiming,  with  hie 
laat  bieaih, "  D n  mc  I  I'm  going  to  mjr  klDg." 


sion  the  freshmen  were  obliged  to  doff  their  gowns 
and  bands,  and  look  as  much  like  scoundrels  as 
possible ;  after  which  they  mounted  a  form  that 
was  placed  upon  a  table,  and  declaimed  to  the 
grinning  and  shouting  students  below.  In  the 
meantime  a  huge  brazen  pot  of  caudle  was  babbling 
on  the  fire  before  them,  to  refresh  such  of  the 
orators  as  had  recited  their  speeches  gracefully ; 
but  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  indifferently 
had  their  caudle  qualified  with  salt;  while  those 
who  declaimed  very  ill  were  drenched  with  salted 
beer,  and  subjected  to  sharp  admonishment  by 
pinches  on  the  chin  from  the  thumb-nails  of  the 
seniors.  All  this  was  harmless  enough,  although 
not  very  classical ;  but  many  a  heavy  complaint 
was  made  at  this  date  of  the  dissoluteaMss  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  students.  Theological  and 
political  factions  also  raged  fiercely  among  the 
members  of  these  ancient  seats  of  learning,  and 
were  only  quelled  at  last  when  the  Puritans  ob- 
tained the  complete  ascendancy  in  church  and 
state.* 

Besides  intellectual  acquirements,  however, 
education  still  comprised  also  various  active  exer- 
cises of  a  military  character;  and  thus,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  most  gentlemen 
were  ready  at  once  for  military  service.  These 
exercises,  in  which  the  young  aristocracy  were 
carefully  trained  by  skilful  preceptors,  consisted  in 
fencing,  vaulting,  shooting  with  the  musket  and 
cannon,  and  sometimes  even  yet  with  the  long  and 
cross-bow,  and  riding  the  great  horse.  This  last 
department  was  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the 
simple  horsemanship  of  the  present  day,  as  the 
pupil,  in  order  to  acquire  a  firm  seat  and  easy 
carriage,  was  obliged  to  practise  all  those  eques- 
trian evolutions  tlwt  are  now  confined  to  the  circus. 
At  pubUc  schools,  also,  the  pupils  were  frequently 
taught  to  perform  all  the  evolutions  and  exercises 
of  r^iular  soldiers,  arms  being  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  and  some  skilful  soldier  hired  to  give  the 
necessary  lessons.t  To  give  a  finish  to  a  com- 
plete education,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
young  aristocracy  to  travel  before  entering  into' 
active  life ;  and  the  tour  of  the  continent  general!  j 
succeeded  to  the  labours  of  the  English  pedagogue. 
Much  care  was  taken  by  the  government  to  inter- 
dict these  tourists  from  entering,  or  at  least  taking 
up  their  abode  in,  those  foreign  cities  in  which 
popery  and  the  Jesuits  predominated;  but  the 
taverns  of  France  and  Italy  had  more  attractions 
for  the  generality  of  our  young  travellos  than  the 
collies  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  and  love  intrigues 
were  more  attended  to  than  arguments  in  favour  of 
papal  supremacy ;  so  that  the  character  of  an 
Englishman  abroad  was  expressed  in  the  following 
quaint  Italian  proverb : — 

*■  Ingleie  Ilallanato 
B  DlaTolo  iocamalo.'^ 

Female  education,  instead  of  obeying  the  power- 

•  Feek'i  Carioaa.— Life  OtAadunj  i  Wood. 
t'Etelyn'i  Diary.— UA  of  Colooal  BuutalnioB.— Bchaid'f  Bia- 
lory  of  Eniflaad. 
t  Uowara  Letteti. 
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fill  impulse  it  had  already  received,  appears  to 
have  materially  retrograded  during  the  present 
period.  The  character  of  such  a  Bovereig;n  as 
Elizabeth,  the  glorioua  actions  of  her  reign,  and 
the  chivalrous  deference  of  her  courtien,  h^  all 
tended  to  inspire  the  English  dames  and  damosels 
with  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  constitutes 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  noble  efforts ;  and  while 
they  were  addressed  in  that  romantic  language 
which  attributed  to  them  every  kind  of  excellence, 
tfaey  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  realize 
the  ideal  picture,  and  become  worthy  of  such 
homage.  But  the  era  of  buffoons  that  immedi- 
ately followed  laughed  this  high-wrought  principle 
out  of  countenance.  Foreigners  who  visited  Eng- 
land at  this  time  were  astonished  at  the  gross 
manners  of  the  court,  and  of  both  sexes  in  the 
higher  classes;  and  they  inform  us  that,  although 
the  English  taverns  were  dens  of  filth,  tobaco)- 
smoke,  roaring  songs,  and  roysters,  yet  women  of 
rank  allowed  themselves  to  be  entertained  in  such 
places,  and  actually  tolerated  those  freedoms  from 
their  admirers  which  are  described  with  such 
atartling  plainness  inr  our  old  plays.*  Among 
other  excesses,  gaming  was  now  entered  into  by  the 
ladies  with  their  characteristic  ardour ;  and,  it  is 
said,  with  no  very  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  fair 
play.  Another  of  their  resources  was  trafficking 
in  politics,  so  that  Gondomar)  found  every  fiur 
palm  ready  for  a  bribe :  this  wily  diplomatist  ac- 
cordingly soon  filled  them  with  gold,  for  which 
the  recipients  made  their  love  intrigues  subser- 
vient to  the  Spanish  interests.t  l^e  shops  of  the 
millmers  and  perfumers  were  noted  places  of 
assignation ;  and  one  famous  public  haunt  for  this 
purpose  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  Spring  Garden,  which  was  at  length  shut  up 
from  pubhc  access  by  command  of  Cromwell.l 

The  process  of  dressing  a  fine  lady  was  now 
declared  to  be  as  complex  and  tedious  as  the  fitting 
out  of  a  ship  of  war ;  and  the  different  articles  of 
her  raiment  were  carefully  kept  in  "  sweet  coffers" 
—that  is,  coffers  perfumed  with  musk  or  other 
tich  odours.  The  dressing  of  her  hair  was  an 
equally  complicated  work,  from  die  quantity  of 
heart-breakers  that  required  to  be  scented  and 
curled,  the  artificial  ringlets  that  were  incorporated 
vrith  the  true,  and  the  jewellery  with  which  the 
whole  was  surmounted.  Add  to  all  this  the  cri- 
tical process  of  laying  patches  upon  various  parts 
of  the  face,  and  perhaps  creating  a  new  complexion 
with  lotions,  unguents,  and  even  with  paint ;  and 
we  have  half  of  the  every-day  history  of  a  fine 
lady  of  the  period,  according  to  Shirley  :— 

"  Wo  rlw,  mftke  fine. 
Sit  ibr  oni  pktnt*— and  'tis  tina  to  din*." 

Fainted  visages  kept  their  ground  even  during  the 
stem  administration  of  Cromwell,  and  although 

*  Cliata4!teT  of  ED(1niid  in  Lord  8omen*«  Tncti,  vol.  Til."  In  tlio 
plan  of  IIm  KTantnntli  oantmy  tlM  ehisf  wane  of  aolioa,  ia  wliith 
lorda  and  ladies  mingle,  is  often  a  taveni, 

f  Wilaon's  Uonrt  of  James, 

X  Etelyn's  Diaty, 


every  Puritan  pulpit  resounded' with  the  example 
of  Jezebel.* 

The  foppery  of  the  other  sex  was  not  less  extra- 
vagant, and  a  fine  gentleman  of  this  period  waa 
the  tie  plus  ultra  of  odious  effeminacy.  This  per- 
verse fashion  was  undoubtedly  set  by  Somerset 
and  Buckingham,  who,  we  are  told,  endeavoured 
to  look  as  much  like  women  aa  possiblcf  A 
beau  of  this  period  was  an  animated  trinket ;  from 
the  top  of  his  beaver,  that  fluttered  with  gay 
streamers,  to  his  boot-point,  nodiing  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  assemblage  of  bright  colours  and  a 
bhize  of  jewellery.  As  he  languidly  waved  his 
handkerchief  to  and  fro,  he  scented  the  air  with 
musk ;  his  gbves,  which  were  too  fine  for  use,  and 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  were  made  of  per- 
fumed leather;  his  pockets  were  stored  with 
orangeade ;  and,  when  he  addressed  a  lady,  it  was 
not  only  with  honeyed  words,  but  sweet  and  sub- 
stantial comfits.  But,  not  even  contented  with  all 
this,  the  fops  at  last  proceeded  to  paint  their  faces, 
and  thus  their  resemblance  to  women  became 
complete.  A  rougher  species  of  coxcombry  was 
exhibited  by  those  who  might  be  called  the  mili- 
tary dandies  of  the  day.  •  Besides  affecting  a  sol- 
dierly swagger  and  style  of  language,  and  carrying 
weapons  of  preposterous  size,  they  wore  black 
patches  upon  their  faces  clipped  into  the  forms  of 
stars,  half-moons,  and  lozenges.  This  fashion 
originated  in  the  scarred  and  patched  faces  of 
those  who  returned  from  the  wars  of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  adopted  by  the  male 
sex  before  it  destieuded  to  women.  With  tome 
this  affectation  of  the  mihtary  character  became  so 
ridiculous,  that,  to  look  still  more  like  heroes,  they 
sometimes  walked  about  with  their  arm  in  a  sling. 

As  the  mercantile  community  had  now  acquired 
a  first-rate  importance,  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  those  who  bought  and<  sold  are  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  The  aristocracy  still  looked 
down  upon  traffickers  with  disdain,  and  elbowed 
them  from  the  wall;  and  a  fiuhionable  comedy 
was  not  thought  racy  enough  unless  some  vulgar 
flat-cap  waa  introduced,  to  be  robbed  of  his 
"  daughter  and  his  ducats"  by  some  needy  and 
profligate  adventurer.  But,  in  spite  of  the  ridi- 
cule of  court  and  theatre,  the  merchants  and  the 
shopkeepers  went  on  and  prospered.  The  London 
shops  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  still  little 
booths  or  cellars,  generally  without  doors  or  win- 
dows ;J  and  in  heu  of  gilded  sign,  or  tempting 
show-glass,  the  master  took  short  turns  before  hia 
door,  crying,  "What  d'ye  lack,  Sir?"  "  What 
d'ye  lack.  Madam ?'»  "What  d'ye  please  to 
lack?"  and  then  he  rehearsed  a  list  of  the  com- 
modities in  which  he  dealt.  This  task,  when  he 
became  weary,  wae  assumed  by  his  'prentice ;  and 
thus  a  London  street  was  a  Babel  of  strange 
soimda  by  which  the  way&rer  was  dinned  at  every 

•  StrulfsHordaAngel-Cynnan,— PIayof,Wesl«rart  Hoe^Slll> 
ley  i  Ladjr  of  Fleasora. 
t  Ostaome. 
t  Fepys's  Diaty,  U.  138. 
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step.  The  articles  of  a  deakr  were  often  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  description :  these  vere  huddled  in 
bales  and  heaps  within  the  little  shop ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  might  sometimes  he  seen  the  wife 
or  daughters  of  the  master,  plying  the  needle  or 
knitting-wires,  and  eyeing  the  passing  crowd.* 
In  one  of  the  plaja  of  the  time  a  merchant  ex- 
plains to  his  idle  apprentice  the  way  in  which  he 
grew  rich,  in  the  foUowbg  words :  "  Did  I  gain 
my  wealth  by  ordinaries  ?  no :  by  exchanging  of 
gold  ?  no:  by  keeping  of  gallants'  company  ?  no. 
I  hired  me  a  little  shop,  fought  low,  took  small 
gains,  kept  no  debt-book,  garnished  my  shop,  for 
want  of  plate,  with  good,  wholesome,  thrifty  sen- 
tences, as  '  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  wiU  keep 
thee ;'  '  Light  gains  make  heavy  purses ;'  '  'Tis 
good  to  be  merry  and  wise.'  "t  But,  although  the 
shops  and  warehouses  of  the  London  traflBckers 
were  of  such  a  humble  description,  the  houses 
were  very  different;  so  that  even  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  the  dwelling  of  a  chief  merchant 
rivalled  the  palace  of  a  nobleman  in  the  spletidour 
of  its  furniture,  among  which  cushions  and  win- 
dow-pillows of  velvet  and  damask  had  become 
common-l  At  the  hour  of  twelve  the  merchant 
usually  repaired  to  the  Exchange,  and  again  at  six 
in  the  evening.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Bow-bell 
rang,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  servants  to  leave 
off  work,  and  repair  to  supper  and  bed — "  s 
bell,"  says  Fuller, "  which  the  masters  thought 
rang  too  soon,  and  the  apprentices  too  late."  It 
is  amusing,  however,  to  observe  the  jealous  dis- 
tinctions that  still  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes.  Only  a  great  magnifico  or  royal  mer- 
chant was  worthy  to  prefix  Master,  or  Mr.,  to  his 
name  ;  and  if  he  was  addressed  as  the  "  Worship- 
ful," it  was  only  when  a  soothing  compliment  was 
necessary ;  but  the  additions  of  "  Gentleman,"  or 
"  Esquire,"  would  have  thrown  the  whole  coort 
into  an  uproar.  Even  in  such  a  trifling  matter  as 
a  light  in  the  dark  streets  at  night,  the  same 
scrupulous  distinctions  were  observed :  the  courtiers 
were  lighted  with  torches,  merchants  and  lawyers 
with  links,  and  mechanics  with  lanthoms.§  The 
great  mark  of  mercantile  ambition  was  the  mayor- 
alty: the  lord  mayor's  show  was  more  than  a 
Roman  triumph  in  the  eyra  of  a  young  civic  aspi- 
rant ;  and  Gog  and  Magog,  that  towered  over  the 
scene,  became  the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  "  By  this 
light!"  exclaims  a  young  trading  citizen,  in 
Greene's  '  Tu  Quoque,'  "  I  do  not  tiiink  but  to  be 
lord  mayor  of  London  before  I  die,  and  have  three 
pageants  carried  before  me,  besides  a  ship  and  a 
unicorn." 

From  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  we  may 
descend  to  the  apprentices  of  this  period,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  they  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
chief  dvio  nuisances  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  These  ypuths,  although  scatteied 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  were  formidable,  not 
only  firom  their  numbers,  but  their  union ;  and  they 


•  Fcpyi't  Diuy. 
t  Stow. 


t  We§twarfHo8. 
{  Wntwaid  Hoe. 


seem  to  have  acquired  such  a  reckless  ferocity 
from  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  that  they 
were  always  ready  to  head  the  minor  insurrections 
and  popular  riots  of  the  period.  In  these  cases  it 
was  in  vain  for  the  common  dty-guard  to  oppose 
them ;  "  dubs,  bills,  and  partizans  "  were  swept 
before  the  whirlwind  of  a  'prentice  onset ;  and  it 
was  often  necessary  to  call  out  the  military  against 
them.  One  aggrieved  member  of  the  fraternity, 
too,  was  enough  to  throw,  with  a  single  war- 
whoop,  the  whole  ward  into  an  uproar.  Whether 
attacking  or  attacked,  he  had  only  to  shout  the 
cry  of  "  'Prentices !  dubs !"  when  every  shop, 
warehouse,  and  street  repeated  the  warning,  and 
every  'prentice  snatched  up  his  hat  and  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  The  'prentices  also  had  constituted 
themselves  the  arbiters  and  executioners  of  popular 
justice,!  ^  ^^^  i^  *  ^^^^  '*'BB  ^  he  baited  in  the 
ring,  or  a  play  on  the  sti^e ;  if  a  bawd  was  to  be 
caited  through  the  streets,  with  a  hideous  sym- 
phony of  pans,  kettles,  and  keys ;  if  a  scold  was 
to  be  carried  to  the  cucking-stool  and  ducked,  or 
a  house  of  bad  repute  to  be  stormed  and  sacked, — a 
throng  of  apprentices  gensaally  both  decreed  and 
executed  the  deed.  These  turbulent  lads  had  also 
their  feuds  against  certain  other  bodies,  asfiong 
which  the  Templars  were  distinguished ;  but  all 
fordgners  they  espedally  hated,  with  even  more 
than  an  EngUsh  hatred.  When  the  heyday  of 
apprenticeship  had  exhaled,  many  of  these  youths 
grew  sober,  rich,  and  obese,  and  were  thus  quali- 
fied for  civic  o£Sces  and  dignities;  but  others 
acquiredjsuch  unsettled  and  profligate  habits  that 
their  dinnissal  from  shop  and  warehouse  was 
indispensable.  Bdng  jthus  thrown  upon  sodety, 
they  were  ready  for  every  desperate  deed;  and 
from  the  host  of  discarded  'prentices  a  bravo 
could  easily  be  hired  by  buj  gentleman  who  was 
base  enough  to  use  the  services  of  a  mercenary 
eudgel.* 

Such  was  the  audacity  of  town  thieves  and 
robbers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
that  on  one  occasion  Elizabeth  hnself,  while 
taking  an  airing  in  her  coach,  near  IsKngton,  was 
environed  by  a  whole  r^ment  of  "  rogues  and 
masterless  men,"  and  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  foot- 
man to  the  mayor  and  recorder  for  help.  Fleet- 
wood accordingly  set  his  myrmidons  in  motion, 
and,  by  next  morning,  seventy-four  of  the  des- 
peradoes were  brought  before  him,  some  of  wbom^ 
he  says,  were  "  blind,  and  yet  great  usurers,  and 
very  rich."  The  worthy  magistrate  gave  them 
what  he  calls  "  substantial  payment,"  and  pro- 
mised them,  withal,  a  double  payment  if  they 
appeared  before  him  again;  and  he  values  himself 
justly  upon  never  having  seen  them  afterwards. 
This  Fleetwood,  who  was  recorder  of  London, 
appears  to  have  been  the  Fielding  of  his  day,  and, 
by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  he  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  weeding  London,  Westminster,  and  the 
suburbs,  of  these  pernicious  cbaracters.t 

*  Flpetvood'i  Letleri  io  Ellit'i  Collect.— Qmne't  Qhott  hausUax 
Gooey-catchers.  • 
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Of  those  penoDB  who  were  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  coney-catcherB  (that  is,  cheats,  in 
oppoaition  to  those  who  used  vioknce),  the  number 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand.* 
In  the  country  they  attended  every  wake  and  fair, 
£ar  the  purposes  of  duping  the  unwary, — ^plundered 
out-houses  and  poultry -yards,  and  "foimd  linen 
upon  every  hedge;"  and  as  they  moved  about  in 
formidable  bauds,  it  was  seldom  safe  for  the  country 
constables  to  apprehend  them.  But  London  was 
their  great  mart  and  centre  of  attraction,  and  the 
places  where  they  chiefly  swarmed  were  the  Savoy 
and  the  brick-kilns  near  Islington.  Not  less  than 
twenty-two  different  kinds  of  coney-catchers  are 
summed  up  by  Holinshed.  During  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but  to  have  carried 
Ihe  principle  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  still 
further  out  They  used  a  cant  language  for  profes- 
sional communication,  resembUng  that  of  the 
gipsies,  whom  they  soon  supplanted ;  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars,  in  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  varioHs  tricks  and  stratagems  of 
the  rogues  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  seem  to 
be  reading  the  history  of  the  frauds  of  London  in 
the  nineteenth.  In  fact,  much  as  we  may  admire 
the  dexterity  of  modern  thimble-riggmg  and 
swindling,  scarcely  a  single  stroke  of  it  is  of  recent 
origin ;  every  trick  was  practised  with  equal  adroit- 
nesa  so  early  as  the  good  old  days  of  Elizabeth. 
The  cut-purses  t  used  instruments  of  the  finest 
steel,  made  by  the  choicest  workmen  of  Italy ;  and 
they  had  numerous  schools  in  London,  where  the 
rising  generation  were  regularly  trained  in  every 
species  of  fraud.  One  way  in  which  children 
were  taught  to  pick  a  pocket  adroitly  is  said  to  be 
still  practised  in  the  metropolis.  A  pocket  or 
purse  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  hung 
round  with  small  bells,  and  the  young  learner  was 
required  to  finger  and  empty  it  without  ringing  the 
slightest  alarm.  All  the  common  knaveries  of  the 
town  were  the  same  with  which  we  are  still  familiar. 
Rustic  squires  and  blunt-witted  franklins,  coming 
on  a  visit  to  London,  were  frequently  fleeced,  or 
even  worse  handled,  and  sent  home  to  horrify 
their  firesides  with  tales  of  metropolitan  iniquity. 
They  had  gazed  at  some  London  marvel,  and  their 
purses  had  vanished  the  while  as  if  at  the  touch 
of  fairy-fingers.  They  had  been  hailed  by  city 
kinsmen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  and  to 
whom  they  were  persuaded  to  intrust  their  pro- 
perty ;  but  these  cousins  had  cozened  them,  and 
disappeared  with  their  goods.  Rings  »id  gems  of 
price  had  glittered  in  their  path,  and,  just  us  they 
picked  them  up,  some  by-stander  claimed  a  share 
iu  the  spoil,  and  was  bought  off  by  a  considerable 
sum  of  nu>ney ;  and  then  the  golden  gaud  became 
brass,  and  the  diamond  worthless  chrystal.  Kind 
gentlewomen,  pitying  their  ignorance  of  the  town, 

*  IIoliDshed. 
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had  directed  them  to  eamfortable  lodgings ;  buti  at 
midnight,  the  window  had  softly  opened, — hooks 
and  pincers  had  entered, — and  their  clothes  had 
risen  and  departed.  With  a  blanket  wrapped 
jound  them,  tibey  had  stolen  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  inn  at  which  their  horses  had  been  left,  in- 
tending to  mount  and  flee ;  but  their  cousins  of 
yesterday  had  been  before  them,  and  had  carried 
off  their  cattle  by  some  plausible  tale  or  token.* 

While  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  the  in- 
ferior towns,  were  filled  with  prowling  sharpers  of 
this  sort,  the  highways  were  equally  infested  with 
robbers.  They  scoured  the  country  in  bands  that 
mustered  from  ten  to  forty  men,  some  armed  with 
chacing-staves,  that  is,  poles  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  long,  shod  with  a  steel  spike ;  and  others  with 
bows  and  arrows,  or  with  guns,  and  almost  all 
with  pistols.t  It  was  therefore  unsafe  for  "  true 
men"  to  travel  except  in  numbers,  and  well  armed; 
and  whoever  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey 
had  to  wait  until  a  tolerably  strong  airavan  had 
mustered  for  the  same  route.  The  robbers  were 
often  disguised  as  well  as  armed ;  they  concealed 
their  faces  with  vizors ;  they  carried  false  beards 
end  wigs  in  their  pockets,  and  even  false  tails  for 
their  horses,  and  thus,  in  a  twinkling,  the  appear- 
ance of  man  and  steed  could  be  so  altered  that  they 
confronted  the  ofiicers  of  justice  without  suspicion. 
Among  the  chief  places  of  danger  from  highway- 
men were  Salisbury  Plain  and  Gadshill  in  Kent ; 
the  latter  place  having  been  long  of  such  repute  iu 
this  way  that  Shakspeare  selected  it  for  the  scene 
of  Falstaff's  highway  achievements. 

Another  description  of  miscreants  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  of  this  period  went  about  the  streets 
of  London  with  figs  and  raisins  in  their  pockets, 
with  which  they  dlured  children  to  tlteir  houses; 
they  then  cropped  the  hair  of  their  victims,  'and 
otherwise  so  altered  their  appearance  that  their 
parents  could  not  recognise  them,  after  which 
they  shipped  them  off  to  the  plantations,  there  to 
be  sold  wc  slaves.|  The  civU  wars  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  royal  cause  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  dashing  highwaymen,  the  impoverished 
followers  of  the  fallen  king,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
trieve upon  the  road  what  they  had  lost  in  the  field ; 
and  many  a  gentle  and  well-bom  cavalier,  who  had 
honourably  distinguished  himself- at  Murston  Moor 
or  Naseby,  had  his  exit  at  Tyburn.  In  their  new 
species  of  campaigning  they  comforted  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  they  were  only  continuing 
the  war  upon  a  different  sotle,  and  resuming  what 
had  once  been  their  own;  in  conformity  with 
which  notion,  while  they  scrupulously  abstained 
from  molesting  any  of  the  royal  party,  they 
pounced  upon  a  Roundhead  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction. It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  the  robbers 
of  England  at  this  time  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  humanity  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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other  countries,  leldom  inflictiog  wounds  or  death 
except  in  cases  of  desperate  resistance.* 

Among  the  numerous  strange  characters  of  this 
period  who  had  made  themselves  ohnosious  to  the 
law,  and  were  obliged  to  show  false  colours,  were 
the  Jesuits,  or  seminary  priests.  These  men  were 
wont  to  assume  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  to 
escape  detection.  Sometimes  they  exhibited  the 
gay  attire  and  fashionable  bearing  of  a  gallant; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  part  was  admirably 
played  by  these  reverend  masqueraders.  "  If 
about  Bloomsbury  or  Holbom,"  says  an  author  of 
this  period,  "  thou  meet  a  good,  snug  fellow,  in  a 
gold-laced  suit,  a  cloak  lined  thorough  with  velvet, 
one  that  hath  good  store  of  coin  in  his  purse,  rings 
on  his  fingers,  a  watch  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
will  value  at  above  twenty  pounds,  a  very  broad- 
laced,  band,  a  stiletto  by  his  side,  a  man  at  his 
heels,  willing  (upon  small  acquaintance)  to  intrude 
himself  into  thy  company,  and  still  desiring  further 
to  insinuate  with  thee,  then  take  heed  of  a  Jesuit 
of  the  prouder  sort  of  prie8t8."t  One  great  scheme 
of  the  Jesuits  of  this  period  was  to  drive  the 
puritans  into  all  kinds  of  religious  extisvagance, 
in  hope  that  the  reaction  would  produce  a  national 
return  to  the  church  of  Home ;  and,  in  further- 
ance of  this  plan,  they  assumed  the  dress,  gri- 
mace, and  manners  of  ultra-puritanism,  while  they 
out-canted,  and  out-preached  even  Hugh  Peters 
himself.  A  member  of  the  brotherhood  lurking 
about  Clerkenwell,  in  writing  to  a  correspondent, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
thus  alludes  to  the  insidious  proceeding:  "  I 
cannot  but  laugh  to  see  how  some  of  our  own  coat 
have  accoutred  themselves :  you  would  scarce 
know  them  if  you  saw  them ;  and  'tis  admirable 
how,  in  speech  and  gesture,  they  act  the  pu- 
ritan8."t 

The  increase  of  learning  and  the  multiplication 
of  books  had  made  authorship  a  regular  profession ; 
but  success  as  yet  was  only  to  be  won  through  the 
favour  and  countenance  of  persons  of  rank,  and 
authors  were  obliged  to  address  their  patrons  with 
the  most  crawling  adulation,  as  well  as  to  submit 
to  many  gross  indignities.  Literary  tricks  and 
knaveries  were  also  common  so  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period.  One  of  these  was  practised 
by  a  set  of  literary  pedlars,  who  went  about  the 
country  with  some  worthless  pamphlet,  headed 
by  an  epistle  dedicatory,  into  which  they  inserted 
successively  the  names  of  all  the  principal  persons 
of  the  county  through  which  they  travelled,  ex- 
tracting from  each,  in  return,  a  present  of  three  or 
four  angelB.§  When  the  civil  wars  commenced, 
and  diumals,  as  the  newspapers  were  then  called, 
were  much  in  request,  the  writers  of  these  not 
only  sold  themselves  to  one  or  other  party,  but 
even  to  individuals,  whose  deeds  they  exclusively 
trumpeted.||    A  mercenary  partisan  of  this  stamp 

*  LlTW  ofBDgDtli  Hlchwaynwn.— Ufe  oTCaptnln  Bind, 
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is  thus  brie6y  described  in  Pepys's  Diary.  "  I 
found  Muddiman,  a  good  scholar,  an  ardi  rc^e, 
and  owns  that  though  he  writes  new  books  for  the 
parliament,  yet 'he  did  declare  that  he  did  it  only 
to  get  money,  and  did  talk  very  basely  of  many  of 
them." 

The  extent  and  confusion  of  such  a  Babel  as 
London  had  now  -  become  seemed  to  stun  the 
intellects  of  ^ng' James;  and  besides  the  pro- 
clamations he  was  accustomed  to  issue  against  the 
building  of  additional  houses,  as  Elizabeth  bad 
done  before  him,  and  as  was  eleo  done'  by  his  son 
and  by  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
appUed  himself  in  various  other  ways  to  reform 
what  he  considered  a  serious  political  evil.  He 
prohibited  the  Scots  from  repairing  to  London, 
and  threatened  the  skippers  who  brought  them 
with  fine  and  confiscation.  He  tried  to  persuade 
the  English  nobles  and  landed  gentlemen  to  reside 
upon  their  estates,  telling  them  that  in  the  coun- 
try they  were  like  ships  in  a  river,  that  showed 
like  something;  while,  in  London,  they  were  like 
ships  at  sea,  that  showed  like  nothing.  But  his 
most  sapient  scheme  to'  thin  the  city  population 
was,  to  plant  whole  colonies  of  Londoners  upon 
the  waste  lands  of  Scotland, — a  munificent  boon  to 
the  English,  as  he  thought,  by  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
be  reciprocated.  But  all  these  sdiemes  were 
useless ;  the  torrent  swelled  and  strengthened  every 
hour,  and  the  London  population  continued  to  in- 
crease in  a  ratio  that  far  exceeded  all  former 
precedent.  As  yet,  however,  this  increase  was 
not  accompanied  widi  those  general  improvements 
so  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  civic  life.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  still  sheds  of 
wood,  or  of  wood  and  brick,  the  wretchedness  of 
which  was  only  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the 
stately  buildings  that  here  and  there  intervened ; 
the  streets  were  crooked  and  narrow,  and  generally 
overshadowed  by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from  the 
abutments  overhead,  that  rose,  story  above  story, 
until  they  almost  closed  upon  each  other ;  and, being 
unpaved,  they  were  damp  and  dirty  even  in  dry 
weather,  and,  in  rainy,  were  almost  knee-deep  with 
mud.  These  discomforts  were  peculiarly  striking 
to  foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  London 
as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  They  com- 
plained of  the  universal  coughing  that  resounded 
through  every  place  of  concourse,  and  they  con- 
sidered consumption  to  be  a  national  disease  of  the 
English,  produced  by  the  wet  and  dirty  streets  of 
their  metropolis.  The  [expedients  that  had  been 
for  sometime  adopted  to  counteract  these  nuisances 
were  worthy  of  Asiatic  barbarians.  Kites  and 
ravens  were  cherished  on  account  of  their  useful- 
ness in  devouring  the  filth  of  fhe  streets,  and  bon- 
fires were  frequently  kindled  to  avert  a  visit  of  the 
plague.* 

People  of  rank  and  fashion  at  this  time  lived  in 
the  Strand,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Covent  Grarden,  which  was  as  yet  only  an  inclosed 
field ;  merchants  resided  between  Temple  Bar  and 
the  Exchange;  bullies,  broken  spendthrifls,  and 
crimii&la  of  every  shade,  congregated  in  White- 
friars  (Alsatia),  which  still  possessed  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  and  the  avenues  of  which  were  watched 
by  scouts  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  messengers 
of  justice,  sounded  a  horn,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
"  An  arrest !"  to  warn  the  Alsatians  for  flight  or 
resistance.*  The  obscure  narrow  lanes  branching 
from  Cannon  Street  towards  the  river  were  clustered 
with  those  secret  and  proscribed  buildings  called 
"  the  tents  of  Kedar"  by  their  frequenters,  but  con- 
venticles by  the  world  in  general :  Leukner's  Lane 
and  its  precincts  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 

Snfligate ;  and  the  '*  devilish  Ranters,"  as  honest 
unyan  justly  terms  them,  held  their  satanic  orgies 
in  Whitechapel  and  Charter-house  Lane.  As  for 
places  of  lounge  and  recreation,  Hyde  Park  and 
Spring  Garden  aiforded  pleasant  retreats  to  the 
citizens  from  the  dirt  and  din  of  the  streets ;  but, 
under  the  cominonwealth,  the  use  of  the  Park  was 
restricted  by  a  tax  of  one  shilling  levied  upon  every 
coach,  at  entrance,  and  sixpence  for  every  horse, 
while  the  Garden,  as  already  mentioned,  was  shut 
up.  But  the  chief  place  of  common  resort  was  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  ;  the  hours  of  public  con- 
course there  being  from  eleven  to  twelve  at  noon, 
and  after  dinner  from  three  to  six  in  the  evening. 

■  SiiadnU'i  Comedy  of  TIm  Stpin  of  AUatia. 
VOL.    III. 


Here  lords,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  professions,— 
the  fashionable,  the  busy,  and  the  idle, — were  wont, 
to  meet  and  mingle ;  and  he  who  had  no  companion 
might  amuse  or  edify  himself  with  the  numerous  pla- 
cards and  intimations  suspended  from  the  pillars. 
But  the  chief  of  the  "  Paul's  walkers"  were  the 
political  quidnuncs,  who  must  have  found  some* 
thing  congenial  in  the  gloom  of  this  stately  piazza. 
"  These  newsmongers,  as  they  called  them,"  says 
Osborne,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  "  did  not 
only  take  the  boldness  to  weigh  the  public,  but 
most  intrinsic  actions  of  the  state,  which  some 
courtier  or  other  did  betray  to  them." 

The  elbowing  of  crowds  and  the  rivers  of  mud 
were  not  the  only  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in 
the  streets  of  London.  If  the  peaceful  pedestrian 
eschewed  a  quarrel  by  universal  concession,  and 
gave  the  wall  to  every  comer,  he  might  still  run 
the  risk  of  being  tossed  by  a  half-baited  bull,  or 
hugged  by  a  runaway  bear.  A  sudden  rush  and 
encountering  between  the  factions  of  Templars  and 
'prentices,  or  of  butchers  and  weavers,  might  sweep 
him  at  unawares  into  the  throng  of  batde,  where, 
although  he  espoused  neither  party,  he  might  get 
well  cudgelled  by  both.  If  he  sought  to  avoid  all 
these  mischances  by  the  expensive  protection  of  a 
coaCh,  he  might  suddenly  find  himself  and  hi* 
vehicle  sprawling  in  the  kennel,  through  the  rude 
wantonness  of  nie  mob.  This  last  j^astime  had 
become  t  favourite  with  the  London  rabble,  who 
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called  coaches  hell-carts,  and  delighted  in  up- 
setting them.*  In  the  hatred  of  everything  aris- 
tocratic, which  took  possession  of  the  multitude 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  noble- 
men, when  they  made  their  appearance  in  public, 
were  cursed  and  reviled,  and  apt  to  be  mobbed ; 
and  several  who  belonged  to  this  once  privileged 
class  were  obliged  to  set  armed  guards  over  their 
houses,  even  though  they  had  espoused  the  parlia- 
mentary cause. 

Such  was  a  day  in  the  metropolis :  but  the  night 
was  confusion  worse  confounded.  After  the  twi- 
light had  deepened  into  darkness,  the  peaceful 
citizens  been  housed,  and  the  throngs  of  links  and 
torches  given  place  to  the  solitary  twinklings  of 
the  watchmen's  lanterns,  Alsatia  disgorged  its 
refugees,  and  the  taverns  their  inmates :  the  sons 
of  Belial,  "  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  took 
possession  of  the  lanes  and  comers  of  streets; 
stray  passengers  were  insulted,  wounded,  and 
often  killed ;  and  the  roofs  of  rich  citizens  were 
untiled  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  It  was  unsafe 
to  walk  in  the  streets  of  London  after  nine  o'clock. 
A  set  of  midnight  ruffians  also,  peculiar  to  this 
period,  went  under  the  names  of  Roaring  Boys, 
fionaventors,  and  Privadors.  These — the  succes- 
sors of  the  Swashbucklers  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
forerunners  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— are  described  as  "  persons  prodigal,  and  of 
great  expense,  who,  having  run  themselves  into 
debt,  were  constrained  to  run  into  factions,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  danger  of  the  law."t  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  sword  of  justice  required 
to  be  something  more  than  a  metaphor;  and  a 
sherifPs  officer,  in  making  a  civil  arrest,  had  fre- 
quently to  be  backed  by  &  possrf  of  well-armed 
followers.  The  night-watchtnen  and  constables 
also,  having  such  a  dangerous  commission,  were 
very  strict  in  enforcing  it,  and  their  partisans  were 
not  more  than  necessary  against  those  midnight 
roysters  who  broke  the  peace  with  rapier  and 
dagger.  Often,  indeed,  a  city  gallant  was  utice- 
remoniously  knocked  on  the  head  in  brawling  with 
the  watch,  instead  of  bemg  simply  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment.  To  this  circumstance 
Osborne  quaintly  alludes,  when  he  admonishes  his 
son  to  give  good  words  xo  the  city  guardians, 
"  many,"  says  he,  "  being  quick  in  memory,  who, 
out  of  scorn  to  be  catechised  by  a  constable,  have 
summed  up  their  days  at  the  end  of  a  watchman's 

bm.» 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  the  time.  The  blank  created  by  the 
banishment  of  religion  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  required  still  to  be  filled  with  something 
spiritual,  and  jugglers  and  hobgoblins  usurped  the 
vacancy.  Men  who  defied  all  sacred  sanctions 
could  quake  at  some  unexpected  but  natural  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  1618 
actually  frightened  the  English  court  into  a  tern- 

^  Chancier  ofBnglaDd,  la  Somvrs**  Tract*, 
t  Pint  Po«cteen  Yean  of  King  Jums's  Reifa,  in  Lord  Somen'a 
Tracu,  vol.  U. 


porary  fit  of  gravity.  Such  omens  as  the  falling 
of  a  portrait  from  tlm  wall,  the  croaking  of  a  raven, 
the  crossing  of  a  hare  in  one's  path,  the  upsetting 
of  salt,  the  unexpected  crowing  of  a  cock,  could 
disturb  the  most  swaggering  cavalier.  As  for  the 
learned  of  this  period,  their  favourite  mode  of 
divination  was  by  what  was  called  the  Sortes  Vir- 
giliana;,  or  the  opening  at  hazard  of  a  copy  of 
Virgil's  yEneid,  and  reading  a  revelation  of  futu- 
rity in  the  first  passage  that  struck  the  eye.  From 
this  general  tendency  of  all  classes,  divination  be- 
came a  thriving  trade,  and  almost  every  street  had 
its  cunning  man,  or  cunning  woman,  who  divined 
for  the  wise  by  astrological  calculations,  and  for 
the  ignorant  by  the  oracle  of  the  sieve  and  sheers. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Forman  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  forbidden  traffic  of  fortune-telling  was 
a  cover  to  the  worse  trades  of  pandering  and  poi- 
soning. When  the  civil  wars  commenced,  and 
every  hour  was  fraught  with  some  great  event, 
this  natural  eagerness  to  anticipate  the  future  be- 
came so  intense,  that  the  stars  were  more  eagerly 
studied  than  the  diurnals,  and  cavaliers  and  round- 
heads thronged  to  the  astrologers  to  learn  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  week.*  Another  favourite 
superstition  of  the  period  was,  the  exorcising  of 
devils ;  when  the  possessed  person  began  to  spout 
Latin  and  other  learned  languages  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant,  the  Romish  priest  took  the  field 
against  this  erudite  demon  in  full  pontificals,  and 
armed  with  holy  water  and  the  book  of  exorcisms. 
This  piece  of  jugglery  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
popish  clergy,  and  was  one  of  the  ways  they  took 
to  recover  their  esteem  with  the  multitude ;  when 
the  unclean  spirit  refused  to  be  dislodged  by  any 
other  form  of  conjuration  than  that  which  they 
employed,  the  circumstance  was  adduced  as  an 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the -church  of  Rome 
was  the  true  church.  Such  practices,  however, 
were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Romish  clergy : 
the  Puritans  took  the  alarm,  and  set  up  for  exorcists 
in  turn ;  and,  as  nervous  diseases  were  abundant 
among  them,  they  sometimes  crowded  round  the 
bed  of  some  crazy  hypochondriac  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  whom  they 
stunned  with  prayers  and  adjurations.  This  popu- 
lar belief  in  demon-possession  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  poetical  dignity  to  apologise  fur  its  ab- 
surdities: the  following  names  of  some  of  the 
ejected  devils  may  suffice  to  show  of  how  prosaic 
and  grovelling  a  character  it  was  in  all  respects : — 
Lusty  Dick  and  Hob,  and  Comer  Cap  and  Puff, 
Purr  and  Flibberdlgibbet,  Wilkin  and  Smolkin, 
Lusty  Jolly  Jenkin,  Pudding  of  Thame,  Pour 
Dieu,  Bonjout  and  Maho.  f 

It  Would  have  been  fortunate  for  humanity  if 
the  credulity  of  the  period  had  gone  no  farther  ; 
but  the  belief  in  witches,  tfter  the  accession  of 
James,  became  the  master-superstition  of  the  age. 
James  had  a  personal  quarrel  against  the  whole 

•  Life  of  Lilly  the  AMrola«er. 

t  Foot  out  of  the  Soarc,  by  Jobs  G«c,  in  SoBars'i  Tnetk  vaL  SL 
—UTe  of  Baxter. 
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race  of  witches:  during  his  matrimonial  voyage 
to  Denmark  they  had  baptized  a  cat,  by  which 
they  had  raised  a  storm  that  almost  wrecked  his 
ship  ;*  and  when  he  became  king  of  England  he 
was  as  proud  of  being  Malleus  Malejicartim,  as 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  He  wrote,  reasoned,  and 
declaimed  upon  witchcraft;  his  courtiers  and 
clergy,  suflSciently  apt  for  superstition,  echoed  the 
alarm,  and  the  judges  revived  the  application  of 
the  dormant  statutes  that  had  been  enacted  against 
sorceries  and  enchantments.  And  now  commenced 
the  only  warfare  of  the  paciSc  James, — his  warfare 
aguost  old  women,  which  was  waged  with  great 
fury  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  signalized 
by  abundance  of  slaughter.  The  methods,  too,  of 
detecting  the  crime  were  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  age.  If  the  impotent  fury  of  a  trembling 
beldame  vented  itself  in  imprecations  against  her 
persecutors,  and  if  they  afterwards  sustained  any 
calamity  in  goods  qr  person,  this  was  proof  that 
the  woman  was  a  witch.f  If  she  talked  and 
mumbled  to  herself,  under  the  dotage  of  old  age, 
she  was  holding  converse  with  invisible  spirits, 
and  therefore  she  was  a  witch.  If  a  boy  or  girl 
sickened  beyond  the  skill  of  some  presumptuous 
village  quack,  he  had  only  to  declare  that  the 
patient  was  bewitched,  upon  which  the  child  was 
worried  for  the  name  of  the  culprit,  until  some 
one  was  announced  at  hap-hazard.  In  all  such 
cases  the  proof  was  sufficient  for  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  the  accused.  In  process  of  time, 
professed  witch-finders  came  into  fashion — men 
■who  could  detect  the  crime,  although  the  cunning 
of  Satan  himself  tried  to  hide  it.  Independently 
of  witch-marks  and  imp-teats  upon  the  person, 
they  could  discover  an  old  woman's  familiar  spirit 
in  the  cat  that  slumbered  by  the  fire,  the  mouse 
that  rustled  in  the  wall,  or  even  the  bird  that 
chirruped  at  the  threshold.  But  the  grand  test 
was  that  of  Hopkins,  the  "prince  of  witch-finderL 
by  which  the  suspected  person  wag  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  water,  when,  if  she 
sunk,  there  was  of  course  an  end  of  her,  and  if  she 
awam,  she  only  escaped  the  water  to  be  put  to 
death  by  fire.  This  miscreant,  in  the  years  1645 
and  1646,  paraded  from  county  to  county  like 
a  lord  chief  justice,  and  if  any  magistrate  was  go 
humane  or  hardy  aa  to  interfere -with  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  threatened  by  Hopkins  ii)  the 
most  imperious  style.    At  last  the  murderer  had 

*  We  Irani  ftoja  Froiuut,  Uunitrelel,  ta4  other  old  cbioalolera, 
thattbe  devil  wan  best  propitiated  by  Home  choice  piece  of  profauity ; 
a  parody  niton  the  wieiaments  was  thprerure  llie  usual  way  in  wliich 
the  sorcerers  of  the  middle  ai;es  iuvnked  his  aid,  Tim.,  the  host 
wni  sometimes  administered  to  a  toad,  or  other  loathsome  animal. 
After  the  Reformatioo,  witches  were  sappost'd  to  defecralc  the 
aacramental  bread,  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  for  the  same  puritose. 

t  The  receipt  for  coovertinf;  a  peerisb  crone  into  a  witch  is  Ihoi 
happily  expressed  in  the  old  play  of  (lie  Witch  of  Edmouton  :— 

"  Some  call  me  wileh ; 
And,  being  ignorant  of  myself,  tliey  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  'urging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn. 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  aura*. 
This  they  enforce  upon  me  :  and  in  part 
Mak«  me  to  credit  it." 
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his  reward  according  to  the  strictest  poetical 
justice :  he  was  found  guilty  by  his  own  ordeal, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  doom  as  his  victims. 
The  extent  to  which  his  atrocities  were  carried 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year 
he  hanged  sixty  witches  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
alone.  While  these  legal  massacres  were  thus 
in  progress  in  England,  the  destruction  of  witches 
went  on  with  still  greater  severity  in  Scot- 
land, where  such  tortures  were  inflicted  to  extort 
confession  from  the  wretched  victims,  that  even 
the  death  which  followed  was  a  relief.  Nor  did 
the  death  of  Jaiqes  cool  the  zeal  which  his  folly 
had  kindled ;  on  the  contrary,  the  persecution  be- 
came still  more  rampant  under  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  between  three  and  -  four  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  executed  for  witch- 
craft between  the  year  1640  and  the  Restoration." 
As  traffic  incrieased  and  money  became  more 
abundant,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  science  of 
good  living  would  be  carefully  cultivated :  cookery 
accordingly  was  now  studied  more  than  ever,  but 
scarcely,  as  yet,  with  any  improvements :  in  fact, 
the  epicurism  of  the  seventeenth  century  consisted 
chiefly  in  extravagant  expense  and  "villanous 
compounds."  The  following  "  receipt  to  make  a 
herring-pie,"  extracted  from  one  of  the  cookery- 
books  of  the  time,  may  satisfy  the  most  craving 
appetite  upon  this  subject : — "  Take  salt  herrings, 
being  watered;  wash  them  between  your  hands, 
and  you  shall  loose  the  fish  from  the  skin ;  take 
off  the  skin  whole,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  then 
have  a  pound  of  almond-paste  ready ;  mince  the 
herrings  and  stamp  them  with  the  almond-paste, 
two  of  the  milts  or  roes,  five  or  six  dates,  some 
grated  manchet,  sugar,  sack,  rose-water,  and 
gafiiron ;  make  the  composition  somewhat  stiff,  and 
fill  the  skins ;  put  butter  in  the  bottom  of  your 
pic,  lay  on  tlie  herring,  and  on  them  dates,  goose- 
berries, currants,  barberries,  and  butter ;  close  it  up, 
and  bake  it ;  being  baked,  liquor  it  with  butter, 
verjuice,  and  sugar."t  Sometimes,  however,  the 
dishes,  though  equally  £u)ciful,  were  of  a  more 
refined  character:  thus  we  read  of  "an  artificial 
hen  made  of  puff-paste,  with  her  wings  displayed, 
sitting  upon  eggs  of  the  same  materials,  where  in 
each  of  them  was  enclosed  a  fat  nightingale  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  ambergris. "J  The  same 
artificial  taste  prevailed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
simplest  materials  of  food ;  butter,  cream,  and 
marrow,  ambergris,  all  kinds  of  spices,  sugar,  dried 
fruits,  oranges,  and  lemons .  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  almost  every  dish.  Several 
articles  also  appear  to  have  been  dressed  that 
would  scarcely  find  admission  into  a  modem  Eng- 
lish kitchen, — such  as  snails,  which  were  stew»l 
pr  fried  jp  a  variety  of  ways  with  oil,  spices,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  eggs, — and  the  legs  of  frogs,  which 

*  Tills  fact  Is  stated  b;  Dr.  Zacchary  Gray  in  hia  not«  to  Hndi- 

bras,  vol,  it  p.  1 1  (edit,  of  1744).    The  dodor  asserts  that  ha  liad 

scL'o  a  list  of  tiieir  name^    See  also  Howel'a  State  Trials,  ir.  818; 

and  Hatchinson's  Kssay  on  Wiichcraft,  p.  8S. 

i  The  Accomplished  Cook,  by  Robert  May,  8vo.  London,  1685, 

i  The  Antiquary,  a  comedy,  by  Shackev  Marmion,  Esq.,  1641. 
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were  dressed  into  frjcnssees.*  On  some  occa- 
sions, therefore,  a  coarse  and  clownish  dish  was  a 
pleasing  variety.  In  the  year  1661,  a  gather- 
ing of  marquesses,  lords,  knights,  and  squires  took 
place  at  Newcastle,  to  celehrate  a  great  anni- 
versaryj  when,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
guests,  each  was  required  to  bring  his  own  dish 
of  meat.  Of  course  it  was  a  sort  of  competition 
in  which  each  strove  for  pre-eminence ;  but  the 
specimen  of  Sir  George  Goring  was  reckoned  a 
master-piece.  It  consisted  of  four  huge,  brawny 
pigs,  piping  hot,  bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes 
of  sausage,  all  tied  to  a  monstrous  bag-nudding.f 

In  variety  of  wines,  and  the  copious  use  of 
them,  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  of  this  age 
were  not  a  whit  behind  their  ancestors;  indeed, 
the  arrival  of  the  Danish  king  and  his  courtiers, 
in  the  reign  of  Jaijics,  greatly  increased  the  national 
thirst,  insomuch  that  it  was  observed,  the  Danes 
had  again  conquered  England.!  In  the  sucteeding 
reign  the  cavaliers  were  as  little  famed  for  tem- 
perance as  the  courtiers  of  James.  The  English 
followed,  also,  very  scrupulously,  the  Danish  custom 
of  drinking  healths ;  and  foreigners  were  astonished 
to  find  that,  when  a'  company  amoupted  to  some 
twenty  or  thirty,  it  was  still  expected  that  every 
guest  should  drink  the  health  of  each  in  rotation. 
Such  festivals,  of  course,  inflamed  the  love  of 
quarrel;  toasts  were  given  which  produced  dis- 
cussion or  refusal  to  drink  them ;  and  if  the  over- 
heated parties  did  not  immediately  come  to  blows, 
still  duels  and  bloodshed  were  the  usual  con- 
sequences. Sometimes,  when  a  lady  or  an  absent 
patron  was  toasted,  the  company  pledged  the  toast 
upon  their  knees.  Among  other  disgusting  modes 
of  drinking  healths  at  this  time,  the  toper  some- 
times mingled  his  own  blood  with  the  wine.§  It 
was  fortunate  that,  while  the  aristocracy  were  thus 
becoming  more  vitiated,  the  common  people  had 
become  more  temperate  than  formerly ;  but,  adds 
Stow  to  this  assertion,  "  it  was  not  from  absti- 
nence, but  necessity,  ale  and  beer  being  small, 
and  wines  in  price  above  their  reach." 

Greater  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
naturally  prevailed  during  the  period  of  the  com- 
monwetdth,  from  the  ascendancy  of  puritan  prin- 
ciples, which  recommended  simplicity  and  self- 
denial;  and  as  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  the  new 
style  of  living  frequently  assumed  the  character  of 
the  old  Saxon  coarseness.  A  republican  sim- 
plicity especially  prevailed  in  the  banquets  at 
Whitehall  daring  Cromwell's  administration,  the 
plain  fare  of  whose  tables  was  the  subject  of  many 
a  sneer  among  the  luxurious  loyalists.  An  idea  of 
his  dinners  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
specimen  of  his  lady's  mode  of  baking  a  pig. 
The  carcase  was  encased  in  a  coating  of  clay,  like 
one  of  his  own  Ironsides  la  his  coat-of-mail,  and 

•  M«y. 

t  Letter  of  Philip  Mainwnring  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Id  Lodge't 
Illaitrations,  iii.  403.  , 

t  HarTiagton*8  Nugn;, 
{  Character  of  England  in  Somera'a  Tracta,  vol.  vii. 


in  this  state  it  was  stewed  among  the  hot  ashes 
of  the  stoke-hole.  Scotch  coUops  also  formed 
one  of  the  standing  dishes  of  her  cookery. 
We  are  also  informed  that  she  ate  marrow- 
puddings  at  breakfast ;  while  her  youngest  daughter, 
the  Lady  Frances,  delighted  in  a  sausage  made 
of  hog's  liver.*  Cromwell,  with  the  stomach  of  a 
soldier,  despised  French  cookery  and  elaborate 
dishes,  and  at  his  state  dinners  these  were  placed 
upon  his  table  chiefly  for  show.  ,  After  a  feast  of 
this  kind  much  boisterous  ifierrimeht  generally 
prevailed,  but  it  was  harmless  and  even  dignified 
compared  with  the  gross  outrages  of  a  royal  ban- 
quet in  the  reign  of  James  or  the  iestivals  of  the 
cavaliers  in  the  time  of  his  son.  The  London 
civic  feasts  during  the  commonwealth  were  also 
of  a  very  decorous  charact^ :  in  one,  which  was 
given  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  dishes  were 
all  of  a  substantial  character,  suited  to  military 
appetites;  no  healths  were  drunk,  and  the  only 
music  that  enlivened  the  banquet  was  that  of 
trumpets  and  drums.f 

The  popular  sports  and  games,  from  the 
gradual  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  living,  had  been  always  contracting 
within  a  narrower  circle ;  and  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  few  persons  had 
either  inclination  or  opportunity  for  those  amuse- 
ments that  had  formerly  been  universal.  James, 
who  followed  every  species  of  venery,  delighted  in 
hawking — a  sport,  in  the  costume  appropriated  to 
which  he  was  often  drawn  by  the  artists  of  the 
period  ;  and  this  royal  predilection  gave  a  momen- 
tary revival  to  a  recreation  that  was  otherwise  on 
the  point  of  extinction.  Tennis  was  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  his  son.  Prince  Henry, 
as  it  was  of  the  courtiers  in  general.  The  game 
of  pall-mall  was  as  yet  a  novelty ;  but,  when  it 
was  played,  the  competition  was  so  keen,  that  those 
w|m>  engaged  in  it  iirequently  stripped  to  their 
shtrts.t  Another  old  game  which  was  still  a 
favourite,  was  that  of  the  balloon, — a  large  ball 
of  leather,  which  was  inflated  with  air  by  a  vent, 
and  then  bandied  by  the  players  with  the  hand. 
Billiards  was  also  one  of  those  fashionable  games 
which  were  now  beginning  to  supersede  the  more 
boisterous  sports  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
spite  of  change,  however,  the  pristine  national  love 
of  blood-shedding  still  remained,  and  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  still  flocked  with  rapture  to 
the  exhibitions  of  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting, 
and  wagered  large  sums  upon  the  issue.  The 
Puritans,  amidst  their  dislike  of  those  sports  which 
they  reckoned  cruel  and  siuful,  very  properly  ab- 
horred above  all  things  a  bear-baiting ;  and,  there- 
fore, Cromwell,  Pride,  and  Hewson,  that  they 
might  remove  the  popular  temptation,  slew  all  the 
bears, — an  exploit  tliat  gave  rise  to  the  poem  of 
Hudibras. 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Sports  that  the 

•  Court  and  Kitchen  of  Mr>.  Joan  Cromwell,  in  Secret  Hiat.  of 
IametI.,H.49». 
-f  Whilelock. 
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common  amuBements  of  the  English  peasantry  of 
this  period  were  dancing,  leaping,  taulting,  archery. 
May-games,  May-poles,  Whitsun-ales,  morice- 
dances,  and  the  decoration  of  churches  with  rushes 
and  branches,  which  last  practice  was  a  favourite 
recreation  of  the  women.  All  these  pastimes  Were 
not  only  declared  to  be  lawful  on  Sunday,  but  they 
were  also  enjoined  upon  all  church-going  people 
after  divine  service.  The  gaibes  prohibited  on 
that  day  were  bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes, 
and  bowling.  The  bowling-greens  of  England 
excited  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  being  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  seen  abroad.  Such 
was  also  the  case  with  the  English  horse-races, 
which  had  now  increased  in  splendour  and  im- 
portance; and,  as  the  breed  of  horses  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  practice,  their  mettle  was 
not  spared^  and  furious  riding  and  driving  were 
now  among  the  characteristics  of  an  Englishman.* 
As  for  the  games  and  recreatiotis  of  the  citizens, 
these  had  necessarily  to  be  accomiliodated  to  the 
exigencies  6t  a  metropolitan  life,  and  consisted  in 
cock-fighting,  bowling,  tables,  cards,  dice,  billiards, 
musical  entertainments,  dancing,  masques,  bolls, 
plays,  and  evening  club-meetings.  When  more 
active  exercise  was  desirable,  they  rode  into  the 
country,  or  hunted  with  the  lord  mayor's  pack 
of  dogs,  when  the  common-hunt  (one  of  the 
mayor's  officers)  set  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
range  for  this  healthful  amusement  was  sufficiently 
extensive,  as  the  London  citizens  had  the  privilege, 
by  theit  charter,  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hert- 
fordshire, the  Chilterns,  and  Kent  While  such 
amusements  were  characteristic  of  the  respectable 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  those  of  the  London 
mob  consisted  of  foot-ball,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
pla3ring,  nine-pins,  shovel-board,  cricket,  stow- 
ball,  quoits,  ringing  of  bells,  pitching  the  bar, 
bull  and  bear  baiting,  throwing  at  cocks,  and 
lying  at  ale-houses.f 

The  same  degree  of  improvement  that  hai 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and 
eeventeenth  centuries  had  been  by  no  means 
realized  in  Scotland.  A  factious  and  selAsh  aris- 
tocracy, intestine  feuds,  civil  coramotionst  national 
poverty,  a  population  composed  of  dififerent  races 
and  generally  animated  by  opposing  interests,  and, 
above  all,  the  struggle  for  centuries  which  Scot- 
land had  maintained  with  a  powerful  rival,  had 
impressed  certain  charactetistics  of  barbarism 
upon  the  people  that  could  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
eradicated.  In  that  country,  therefore,  we  still 
discover,  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  period,  much  of  the  same  rudeness  that 
had  been  previJeut  in  tlie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

In  England,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period,  the  middle  classes  had  assumed  their  proper 
position  in  society,  and  imparted  a  healthful  cha- 
racter to  the  ranks  above  and  beneath  them.  But, 
as  yet,  this  important  portion  of  society  was  nearly 
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wanting  in  Scotland.  She  had  no  preponderating 
middle  class,  answering  either  to  the  comfortable 
independent  yeomanry  or  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  England;  and  the  chief  distinction  we  still  find 
in  the  Scottish  population  is  that  between  lord  and 
serf,  between  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The  Scot- 
tish farmers,  instead  of  holding  the  land  upon  long 
leases,  by  which  they  might  have  risen  to  respect- 
ability and  influence,  rented  their  farms  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  they  had  no  inducement  to  build 
comfortable  houses,  plant  trees  and  hedges,  enrich 
the  soil,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricultural 
experiments,  when  they  might  be  ejected  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  landlord.  Any  kind  of  hovel  was 
sufficient  for  such  a  peasantry,  and  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  farming  were  the  best  Indeed,  the  chief 
cultivation  they  studied  was  the  cultivation  of  the 
favour  of  the  laird ;  to  secure  this,  they  swelled 
his  feudal  retinue,  and  rode  about  the  country  at 
his  heels,  while  ploughing  and  sowing  jwere  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  hinds.  It  frequently 
happened,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
homage,  the  peasant  was  ejected  from  his  barren 
acres;  and  the  assassination  of  newly  installed 
fanners,  by  those  whom  they  had  dispossessed, 
was  an  event  of  as  frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland 
during  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  day.* 

The  lawlessness  and  violence  of  a  state  of  bar- 
barism were  still  constantly  breaking  out  in  the 
conduct  of  all  classes.  A  bond  or  obligation  is 
still  in  existence,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
in  1602,  by  which  he  engages,  vpon  his  honour, 
to  pay  to  Hew  Kennedy,  his  younger  brother,  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  marks  yearly,  besides  a 
maintenance  for  six  horses,  provided  the  said  Hew 
will  murder  the  Laird  of  Auchindrane.t  This 
practice  of  assassination  had  become  the  foulest 
blot  upon  the  Scottish  character  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  and  the  minority  of  James,  so 
that  the  country  became  a  byeword  on  account  of 
it  among  foreign  nations.  We  may  perceive,  in- 
deed, how  common  these  atrocities  had  become, 
and  with  what  little  compunction  they  were  re- 
garded, by  the  tone  of  merriment  with  which  such 
writers  as  Buchanan  and  Knox  detail  such  events 
as  the  murders  of  Beaton  and  Rizzio.  Bloody 
encounters  were  also  common  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  rival  chiefs  happened  to 
meet,  accompanied  by  their  armed  followers ;  and 
so  far  was  this  ferocious  spirit  carried,  that  feuds 
and  homicides  broke  out  among  them  even  on  their 
way  to  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus,  in  country 
parishes  especiallv,  the  churchyard,  and  even  the 
church-porch  itself,  were  often  polluted  with  duels 
and  murders. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  a  law 
had  been  passed,  requiring  all  barons  and  sub- 
stantial freeholders  to  put  their  eldest  sons  and 
heirs  to  school  at  the  age  of  six,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
nine  years,  till  they  had  "  a  competent  foundation 
and  good  skill  of  Latin."    After  this  the  pupils 
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were  required  to  'study  tbree  years  in  the  schook 
of  arts  and  laws,  that  they  might  be  quaUfied  for 
the  ofiSces  to  "which  their  ranlc  entitled  them.  But 
these  regulations  seem  to  have  produced  little 
general  di£Eusion  of  literary  attainments  among 
any  class  of  the  community.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Beformation  few  even  of  the  higher 
clergy  could  preach;  and,  when  they  attempted 
discussion  with  such  antagonists  as  Wisheart  and 
Knox,  their  arguments  were  so  absurd  and  so  indi- 
cative of  utter  ignorance,  as  to  more  only  laughter 
and  contempt  among  the  auditors.* 

The  rudeness  of  demeanour  that  had  hitherto 
characterised  the  Scotch  was  commensurate  with 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Even  in 
the  court  of  the  beautiful  Maiy,  where  courtesy 
might  have  been  most  expected,  the  grim  barons 
elbowed  their  way  in  most  boisterous  fashion,  and 
"would  shoulder  and  shoot  Rizzio  aside  when 
they  entered  the  queen's  chamber,  and  found  him 
always  speaking  with  her."t  Hitherto,  indeed, 
the  highest  examples  in  Scotland  had  by  no  means 
tended  to  exalt  the  standard  of  court  maoneis. 
James  Y.,  certainly  the  most  accomplished  of  his 
race,  thus  received  a  solemn  deputation  of  the 
clergy  when  they  applied  for  his  consent  to  per- 
secute the  reformers : — "  Wherefore,"  he  roared  in 
a  fury,  "gave  my  predecessors  so  many  lands  and 
rents  to  the  kirk?  Was  it  to  maintain  hawks, 
dogs,  and  whores  to  a  number  of  idle  priests? 
The  king  of  England  bums,  the  king  of  Denmark 
beheads  you :  I  will  stick  you  with  this  whinger !" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  unsheathed 
his  dagger  and  drove  them  from  his  presence.t 
The  clergy,  indeed,  could  not  well  complain  of 
such  treatment:  they  dealt  in  much  the  same 
fashion  with  the  laity,  and  even  with  each  other. 
A  rich  specimen  was  exhibited  on  one  occasion  at 
Glasgow,  by  Dunbar,  the  archbishop  of  that  see, 
and  Cardinal  Beatoun,  each  asserting  his  right  to 
walk  first  in  a  procession  to  the  cathedral.  After 
many  hot  and  foul  words,  the  controversy  grew  so 
fierce  that  a  battle  commenced  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  dignitaries,  even  in  the  church- 
porch;  heads  were  broken,  beards  torn  out  by 
handAils,  and  copes  and  tippets  rent  to  shreds, 
while  crosses  and  cross-bearers  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  under  foot  Knox,  who 
steps  aside  from  the  mournful  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  friend  Wisheart  to  describe  this 
"  merrie  bourde,"  welcomes  it  with  a  triumphant 
huzza,  and  only  regrets  that  the  men-at-arms  did 
not  also  buckle  to  the  conflict,  and  heighten  the 
fun  with  a  little  bloodshed.  §  The  rules  of  morality 
seem  to  have  been  as  little  regarded  among  the 
influential  classes  as  those  of  common  courtesy. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  practice  of  con- 
cubinage among  the  clergy  was  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  Scotland  than  it  seems  ever  to  have 
been  in  England,  but  was  more  openly  and  un- 
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blushingly  practised :  tlie  royal  unoara  of  Jamei 
IV.  and  James  V.  were  as  gross  and  vulgar  as 
they  were  profligate;  and  ue  court  of  Hary, 
unless  it  has  been  greatly  belied,  only  increased  the 
sensuality  of  the  preceding  reigns.  These  ex- 
amples had  their  consequent  influence  upon  the 
people  at  large ;  and,  in  the  poetical  writings  of 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli 
centuries,  we  find  unquestionable  evidence  of  a 
similar  immorality  prevailing  through  the  wIm^ 
community. 

In  the  times  when  court  pageants  were  matten 
of  such  importance,  the  Scots  £d  their  best  to  yie 
with  their  richer  and  more  refined  naghlxmrs; 
and  in  some  of  their  masques  we  find  that  they 
had  an  advantage  over  their  national  rivals,  by  the 
introduction  of  bond  Jide  Ethiopians,  who  per- 
sonated black  queens  and  empresses.  These  were 
slaves  ftata  the  East  Indies,  captured  fixnn  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Scottish  cruiserB,  in  the  days  of 
Barton  and  Wood.*  The  following  account  is 
given  by  an  old  chronicler  of  one  of  these  courtly 
spectacles.  When  Mary  of  Guise  vras  about  to 
enter  St.  Andrew's,  on  her  marriage  to  James  Y., 
"  first  she  was  received  at  the  New  Abbey  gate ; 
upon  the  east  side  thereof  there  was  made  to  ner  a 
triumphal  arch  hy  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  Lion  Herald,  which  caused  a  great  cloud 
come  out  of  the  heavens  above  the  gate,  and  open 
instantly;  and  there  appeared  a  fiiir  lady,  moat 
like  an  angel,  having  the  keys  of  Soodand  in  her 
hands,  and  delivered  them  to  the  queen,  in  sign 
and  token  that  all  the  hearts  of  Scotland  were 
open  to  receive  her  grace ;  with  certain  wations 
and  exhortations  made  by  the  said  Sir  David 
Lindsay  to  the  queen,  instructing  her  to  serve  her 
God,  obey  her  husband,  and  keep  her  body  dean, 
according  to  God's  will  and  commandment8."t 

In  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  court  pa- 
geants were  often  made  the  vehicles  of  politicar 
satire,  on  which  account  offence  was  scMnetimes 
taken  when  none  had  been  intended.  An  incidait 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  baptism  of  James  VI. 
A  splendid  banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  envoys 
of  Elizabeth  were  distinguished  guests ;  and  the 
dishes  were  conveyed  into  the  hall  up<m  a  large  and 
richly  adorned  vehicle  that  seemed  to  move  of  its 
own  accord.  But,  unfortunately,  this  quaint  device 
was  preceded  by  a  baud  of  satyrs  ornamented  with 
long  tails,  and  armed  with  whips,  who,  as  diey 
ran  through  the  hall,  clutched  their  tails  in  their 
hands,  and  flourished  them  to  snd  fro.  The  Eng- 
lish guests  immediately  started  up  in  a  rage.  The 
actors  were  Frenchmen,  and  it  was  surmised  that 
they  had  brandished  their  caudal  appendages  m 
defiance  of  England ;  and  the  env03rs,  after  vowing 
a  dire  revenge,  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  haU, 
that  they  might  no  longer  witness  the  obnoxious 
exhibition.} 

Although  the  principles  of  taste  had  changed, 
they  had  scarcely  improved,  dining  a  long  conne 
of  years,  in  the  pageantries  of  a  royal  proceasioii, 
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as  appears  by  the  reception  of  Charles  I.  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1633.  He  was  welcomed  oh  his  arrival 
by  die  provost  and  baillies,  clad  in  red  robes  well 
furred,  and  the "  eldermen"  and  counsellers  in 
black  velvet  gowns;  these  functionaries  were 
seated  upon  "  seats  of  deal  for  the  purpose,  built  of 
three  degrees."  The  provost,  after  a  speedi,  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  a  bason  of  gold,  valued  at 
five  thousand  marks,  "  wherein  was  shaken,  out  of 
ane  embroidered  purse,  one  thousand  golden  double 
angels,  as  ane  token  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
their  love  and  humble  service."  At  the  west  end 
of  the  Tolbooth  the  royal  pedigree  of  the  Stuarts, 
from  Fergus  I.,  "  delicately  painted,"  was  hung 
out  to  welcome  his  descendant  At  the  market- 
cross  was  the  god  Bacchus,  who  drank  the  king's 
health,  all  the  spouts  of  the  fountain  in  the  mean 
time  flowing  with  wine.  At  the  Tron  was  a  re- 
presentation of  Mount  Parnassus  covered  with 
birch-branches,  where  nine  boys  represented  the 
nine  muses.  AH  this  was  dull  enough ;  but  this 
dulness  must  have  been  prodigiously  enhanced  by 
the  merciless  prosings  of  the  civic  dignitaries,  for 
the  king  was  obligeid  to  endure  the  infliction  of 
seven  formal  speeches  before  he  got  fairly  sheltered 
within  the  walls  of  Hol3rrood.  A  subsequent  ex- 
hibition (it  was  a  post-prandial  one)  in  honour  of 
the  king  was  of  a  more  lively  description.  After 
a  rich,  banquet,  the  provost,  baillies,  and  coun- 
sellors, linked  hand  in  hand,  and  bare-headed, 
came  dancing  vigorously  down  the  High-street, 
accompanied  with  drums,  trumpeting,  and  all 
kinds  of  music* 

The  common  people  had  their  public  masque- 
radmgs  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
pageant  of  Robin  Hood  was  as  great  a  favourite  in 
Scotland  as  it  was  in  England.  The  characters 
of  this  dramatic  sport  seem  also  to  have  been 
faithfully  copied  from  the  English.  But  in  the 
first  zeal  of  the  Rerormation  laws  for  its  sup- 
pression were  enacted  in  1561.  This  inter- 
ference with  a  favourite  pastime  so  incensed  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  they  flew  to  arms; 
and,  after  robbing  and  maltreating  passengers, 
rescuing  a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  breaking 
the  gibbet  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  executed, 
they  imprisoned  the  magistrates  until  they  had 
extorted  from  them  an  act  of  indemnity .f  Robin 
Hood  and  his  motley  band  were  thus  still  enabled 
to  defy  the  law ;  and  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  the  general  assembly  com- 
plaining heavily  of  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath, 
"  by  the  making  of  Robin  Hood."  The  Abbot  of 
Unreason,  the  principal  figure  of  another  festive 
sport  of  the  Scots,  was  a  personage  somewhat 
leaembling  the  English  Lord  of  Misrule;  and, 
attended  by  hobby-horses,  morris-dancers,  and  the 
never-failing  dragon,  he  commonly  celebrated 
such  ecclesiastical  events  as  the  anniversary  of  a 
saint  ot  the  election  of  a  church  dignitary.  But, 
as  this  abbot  acted  in  a  sort  of  clerical  capacity, 
his  pranks  were  more  reprehensible  than  those  of 
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a  mere  secular  mime,  consisting  chiefly  of  parodies 
on  the  church  service  and  reUgious  ordinances  in 
general.*  On  this  account,  the  festival  of  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Feast  of  the  As;,  or  the  Festival  of  Fools,  by 
which  religion  was  burlesqued  upon  the  continent 
during  the  licence  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  exhibition  of  miracle  and  moral  plays  had 
been  common  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  the  chief  author  in  tliis  species  of  literature 
among  the  Scots  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount.  His  principal  work,  entitled  The  Three 
Estates,  is  a  moral  play,  full  of  sarcastic  matter 
mixed  with  moral  admonition,  the  personages 
being  a  mixture  of  human  beings  and  allegorical 
abstractions.  This  play  occupied  nine  hours  in 
acting ;  and  not  only  the  language,  but  in  many 
instances  the  stage  directions,  are  so  gross,  as  to 
give  us  a  very  strange  idea  of  a  Scottish  audience 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  plays  were  com- 
monly acted  in  the  open  air ;  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  was  called  the  play-field,  and  there 
were  few  large  towns  in  Scotland  without  such  a 
provision  for  the  public  arausemenLf  At  first, 
the  drama  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  by  exposing  the  impostures  and  ini- 
quities of  the  Romish  clergy ;  but  the  "  high- 
kilted"  muse  of  the  North  did  not  know  where  to 
stop,  and  she  ran  riot  amons  the  profligacies  she 
exposed  until  she  was  infected  with  their  spirit,  so 
that  the  reformers  were  soon  scandalized  at  the 
indecorum  of  their  ally.  In  consequence,  they  first 
protested  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  ; 
and  when  Aeir  influence  increased  they  put  down 
the  acting  of  plays  altogether.  In  the  stirring  poli- 
tical events  that  followed,  the  absence  of  the  stage 
seems  to  have  been  little  felt  or  regretted  ;  but, 
when  the  period  of  calm  succeeded,  James  VI.,  who 
was  attached  to  the  drama,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
a  company  of  English  actors,  who  were  sent  to  Scot- 
land at  his  request.  This  was  an  unpardonable 
enormity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
and  they  preached  against  the  abomination  of 
play-going  with  great  vigour,  but  little  immediate 
success ;  for  the  Edinburgh  theatre  was  crowded 
every  night.  But,  at  length,  the  stern  predomi- 
nance of  ecclesiastical  discipline  over  every  other 
authority  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  poor  hand- 
ful of  actors,  and  the  drama  in  Scotland  may  be 
said  to  have  perished  in  its  infancy. 

The  tournament  was  greatly  patronised  by 
James  IV.  and  James  V.,  themselves  redoubted 
knights,  and  skilled  in  all  military  exercises ;  and 
such  was  the  splendour  with  which  the  tourna- 
ments of  the  first  of  these  monarchs  were  held, 
that  knights  from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  to 
compete  at  them.  These,  however,  were  the  last, 
as  they  were  the  brightest,  flashes  of  northern  chi- 
valry. Besides  these  grander  exhibitions  for 
knights  and  nobles,  weapon-shaws  for  the  people 

*  An  admirable  xkelcli  of  thit  rtotoa<  rnnctionary  is  given  by 
Sir  Waller  ScoU  in  Ills  talo  oftlia  Abbot, 
t  Amot'a  Gilinb<>r|jh. 
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were  appointed  by  James  IV.  to  be  held  four 
times  a-year,  at  which  all  persons  should  assemble 
armed  and  accoutred  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  income.  The  active  and  military  games 
practised  at  public  or  social  meetings  were,  leap- 
ing, running,  wrestling,  casting  the  penny-stone  or 
quoit,  shooting  at  the  papingo,  and  the  usual  trials 
of  archery.  In  public  military  trials,  James  IV. 
stimulated  the  candidates  by  prizes,  which  gene- 
rally consisted  of  silver  weapons,  such  as  the  winners 
had  excelled  in.  A  great  portion  of  the  popularity 
of  James  V.  was  owing  to  the  frankness  with  which 
he  associated  with  the  people  in  these  sports,  so 
that  he  was  usually  called  the  king  of  the  com- 
mons." Hunting  and  hawking  were  keenly  pur- 
sued in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  an  extent 
which  the  improvement  of  English  agriculture  had 
now  rendered  impossible  in  the  south.  Tennis,  hand 
and  football,  kayles,  and  golf,  were  among  the  out- 
door games  of  Scotland ;  iind  dancing  was  a  common 
in-door  recreation.  The  sword-dance  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  of  the  Scots  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  sedentary 
games,  as  among  the  English,  were  cards,  dice, 
chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon. 

The  old  rudeness  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Scots  began,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  receive  a  sprinkling  of  refinement  irom 
imitation  of  their  English  neighbours.  Handsome 
dwelling-houses  and  stately  castles  began  to  super- 
sede the  uncomfortable  donjons  that  had  formerly 
been  the  abodes  of  feudal  pomp  and  beggarly  dis- 
comfort. At  the  same  time,  services  of  gilt  metal, 
or  even  of  plate,  began  to  be  used  by  the  chief 
nobles,  instead  of  their  former  cups  of  pewter  and 
platters  of  wood ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  indig- 
nities to  which  Darnley  was  subjected  by  Mary, 
after  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  was  the  removal 
of  his  service  of  plate,  and  the  substitution  of 
pewter.t  After  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  example  of  the  South,  and 
also  its  gold,  which  now  flowed  into  Scotland,  con- 
tinued to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  multiply 
the  sources  of  domestic  comfort.  While  this  im- 
provement pervaded  the  country  m  general,  the 
capital  in  particular  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  city,  and  to  he  adorned  by  many 
stately  mansions  erected  by  the  nobility  and  the 
heads  of  the  church.  But  there  was  still  the 
absence  of  a  preponderating  middle  class,  by  whom 
the  golden  mean  of  domestic  life  might  have  been 
exhibited,  and  on  that  account,  setting  aside  the 
civic  palaces  and  country  castles  of  the  titled  few, 
Scotland,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  still 
a  country  of  huts  and  hovels.  Even  the  shops  of 
comfortable  tradesmen  and  substantial  merchants 
in  the  metropolis  were  but  sorry  sheds  of  wood 
and  thatch  huddled  up  wherever  the  ground  was 
convenient ;  and  in  this  way  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Giles  was  clustered  at  every  comer  and 

•  PitMottie. 
t  Biichuao't  Detection  of  the  Acts  of  Mar;  Queen  of  Scoti. 


"  coign  of  vantage  '*  with  these  booths,*  that 
showed  like  swallows'  nests  about  the  Gothic  edi- 
fice, while  the  sacred  interior  itself  was  crowded 
with  those  who  bought  and  sold.  As  for  the 
country-houses,  those  belonging  to  the  farmers 
were  small  unsightly  buildiugs  of  loose  stones, 
divided  only  into  two  apartments,  called  a  butt 
and  a  hen,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the  poorest  of 
the  peasantry ;  and  the  generality  of  Scottish  beds 
were  a  sort  of  wooden  presses  builtinto  thewall,such 
as  are  still  seen  in  the  poorest  northern  cotb^es.f 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  present  period  we  find  that 
the  beds  of  the  young  nobility  consisted  frequently 
of  nothing  but  straw.^  On  these  they  lay  down 
with  their  weapons  within  reach,  and  were  ready  to 
start  at  the  slightest  signal. 

In  the  article  of  diet  the  Scots  had  been  gradu- 
ally improving  with  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, and  by  the  sixteenth  century  many  foreign 
luxuries  were  imported  into  the  country.  But 
this  change  was  regarded  by  the  government  with 
a  suspicious  eye :  they  thought  it  a  dangerous  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  severe 
laws  were  made  to  suppress  it.  Prohibitions  were 
laid  upon  the  use  of  drugs,  confections,  and  spice- 
ries  brought  from  beyond  seas,  on  the  ground  that 
their  prices  were  still  so  high  as  to  be  ruinous  to 
persons  of  ordinary  means.  Exceptions  were 
made  only  in  favour  of  prelates  and  peers,  and 
such  as  were  able  to  spend  two  thousand  pounds 
(Scotch)  anuually.§ 

In  a  nobleman's  establishment,  though  all  sat 
down  at  the  same  table,  the  chief  dainties  were 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  master  and  his  more  select 
guests.  As  for  the  menials  of  these  noble  house- 
holds, they  were  dieted  chiefly  on  com  and 
roots,  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  animal  food. 
The  poorer  knights  and  barons,  though  of  great 
feudal  importance,  were  as  yet  little  charge- 
able with  luxury,  if  we  may  tmst  to  the  following 
account  given  by  Moryson : — "  Myself  was  at  a 
knight's  house  who  had  many  servants  to  attend 
him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads 
covered  with  blue  caps,  tlie  table  being  more  than 
half  furnished  with  great  platters  of  porridge,  each 
having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat ;  and  when 
the  table  was  served  the  servants  did  sit  down  with 
us ;  but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  porridge,  had 
a  pullet  with  some  pmnes  in  the  broth.  And  I 
observed  no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  house- 
hold stufl;  but  rather  rude  neglect  of  both,  though 
myself  and  my  companion,  sent  from  the  governor 
of  Berwick  about  border  affairs,  were  entertained 
after  their  best  manner.  "||     Moryson  further  in- 

*  Such  wu  the  term  (bt  u  Edinburgh  shop  at  tliit  period.— lib 
uf  George  Heriot.  Sro.  Gdio.  18^. 

t  MuryiOa'A  Itinerary.     Ful,     Loo.  I6I7. 

t  Eitructe  from  the  Houseliold  Uouk  of  Lady  Marie  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Esine,  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  Coontew  of  Mar,  By  Cbarlee 
Sharp,  Ksq.    ito, 

i  Stat.  113,  Pari.  7  ]ac.  6. 

I  Even  Jamea  VI.  hiniMlf,  while  King  of  Scotland,  bad  frequenUy 
a  wretohedly  supplied  larder  for  royal  entertainment^  aa  appeal* 
fhim  the  following  piteous  application  wbioli  he  made  to  the  Laird  of 
Duudaa,  in  1600,  on  occauon  of  the  baptiam  of  hia  aon.  Prince 
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forms  us  that  the  Scots  used  great  quantities  of 
red  colewort  and  cabbage,  but  little  fresh  meat ; 
and  that  they  salted  their  muttou  and  geese,  but 
not  beef.  This  salting  of  geese  is  still  common  in 
the  highlands  and  isles  of  Scotland.  The  cabbage 
and  colewort  was  in  all  likelihood  used,  as  it  is 
now,  in  broths ;  the  porridge  was  hasty-pudding 
made  of  oatmeal ;  and  as  for  uie  pullet  stewed  with 
prunes,  this  still  continues  to  be  a  favourite  dish  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland .  The  reign  of  Mary  added 
several  French  dishes  to  this  simple  fare ;  and, 
among  other  luxuries,  she  introduced  marmalade, 
which  since  that  period  has  continued  to  be  the 
choicest  Scottish  confection.*  The  occupation  of 
Scotland,  after  the  civil  war,  by  Monk  and  the 
English  army,  undoubtedly  improved  the  style  of 
living  in  the  north,  although  not  altogether  to  the 
extent  that  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  The 
Scottish  gentry  seem  to  have  relished  the  accom- 
paniment of  music  to  a  dinner ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose a  harper,  crowder,  or  ballad-singer  was  quite 
Buificient.t  The  Scots  had  abundance  of  wine,  and 
used  it  to  such  excess  that  they  were  accounted 
harder  drinkers  than  the  English.  It  would 
appear,  too,  from  the  testimony  of  Dunbar,  as  well 
as  later  authorities,  that  not  only  the  men  but  even 
the  women  were  frequently  addicted  to  this  spe- 
cies of  excess :  we  are  told  that  the  latter  driuik 
largely  of  ale  and  malmsey  when  they  could  get 
it.  In  drinking  wine  the  Scots  did  not  sweeten  it 
with  sugar  like  the  English,  but  with  comfits  like 
the  French.  One  custom  of  Scottish  hospitality 
was,  to  present  to  a  guest  a  well-filled  bumper  on 
retiring  to  bed,  under  the  name  of  a  sleeping-cup. 
The  higher  classes  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at 
six  o'clock.! 

An  idea  of  the  wild  hilarity  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  still  mingled  with 
the  ceremonious  observances  of  the  highest  oc- 
casions among  the  upper  classes  may  be  formed 
from  the  details  that  have  been  preserved  of  the 
boisterous  courtship  of  James  IV.  when  he  went  to 
receive  his  bride.  When  Margaret  (daughter  of 
Henry  VII.)  had  reached  Newbattle,  her  royal 
lover  darted  into  her  apartment,  "like  a  hawk 
on  its  quarry,"  and  found  her  playing  at  cards. 
Having  embraced  her,  he  gave  her  a  taste  of  his 
accomplishments  by  playing  upon  the  lute  and 
claricord ;  after  which  he  vault^  into  his  horse's 
saddle  without  setting  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 

ChariM;— "Hlfhl  tnwty  tmni,  we  Kieet  yim  heutlly  well.  The 
baptnm  of  our  aenmt  wn  beioR  appointnl  at  Holynideliuuie  upon 
the  23rd  day  of  December  iosunt,  whereat  some  princes  of  France, 
•Irangert,  with  Ihe  ipedali  or  our  nobility,  being  inTltad  to  be  preianl, 
nteeuar  it  la  that  great  proriaioDa,  gnid  cheer,  and  lic  utiier  tliioKi 
oeeeHary  for  drcoralioni  thereof,  be  prorlded,  whilki  rannot  be  done 
without  the  help  of  aome  of  our  lavinK  tubjecta  i  whrreuf  accounting 
yoD  one  of  the  ipeciala,  we  have  thought  good  to  rt-quest  you  effec- 
tiousty  to  propyne  ua  with  Teniaont,  wild  meat,  brisael  fowls,  capona, 
with  aic  other  ptoTitiona  as  ate  malat  seasonable  at  that  time  and 
errand,  to  be  sent  into  Holyrudehonse  upon  the  39tid  day  of  the  snid 
month  of  December  Instant;  and  herowithal  to  iuTlte  ytm  to  he  pre- 
sent at  that  solemnity,  to  take  part  of  your  own  guid  cheer,  as  you 
tender  our  honour  and  the  honour  of  our  country.  * 

*  Lndy  Marr  Steward's  Household  Book. 

t  The  Ibllowing  item  occurs  in  the  Household  Book  of  Lady  Mary 
Steward : — "To  ane  blind  singer,  who  sang  the  time  of  dinner,  twelve 
fhfllings"  (Scotch). 

}  Melvil.— MorjBon. 


galloped  off  at  a  rate  that  soon  distanced  his  at- 
tendants. At  the  next  interview,  Maraaret  ex- 
hibited her  musical  skill  in  turn,  while  James 
gallantly  listened  on  bended  knee.  When  Mar- 
garet left  Dalkeith  for  Edinburgh,  a  gay  cavalcade 
of  the  king  and  nobles  met  her  on  the  way,  and  a 
chivalrous  pageant  was  played  by  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  rude  losel, 
endeavoured  to  snatch  a  fair  lady  from  a  knight ; 
her  champion,  of  course,  resisted,  and  this  led  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  mock  combat.  On  arriving  at 
the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  the  queen  descended 
from  her  litter,  mounted  soberly  upon  a  pillion 
behind  the  king,  and  thus  entered  her  future 
capital  in  royal  state.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
were  concluded  with  entertainments,  shows,  and 
tournaments,  in  the  last  of  which  the  king  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  salvage  knight,  and  carried 
off  the  prize  from  every  competitor.* 

Among  the  common  people,  the  important 
concerns  of  courtship  and  marriage  were  conducted 
with  at  least  as  much  glee  and  mirthful  tumults 
poetry,  piping,  and  feasting,  formed  the  regular 
climax  of  wooing  aud  winning;  and  when  the 
liquor  circulated  too  copiously,  a  rude  skirmish 
of  wit  often  warmed  into  a  perilous  iDterchange  of 
blows,  that  only  served  to  enhance, 'the  convivial 
enjoyment  of  the  party.  It  was  the  custom,  also, 
for  each  of  the  guests  to  subscribe  a  sum,  now 
minally  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage- 
feast,  but,  in  reality,  to  furnish  the  young  couple 
with  something  to  tegin  theworid.  After  the  Ue- 
formation,  these  penny-weddings,  as  they  were, 
and  still  are,  technically  termed,  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  kirk ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  suppress  them,  and  all  that  was  done  was  to 
limit  the  contributions  of  the  guests  to  a  very 
moderate  sum.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  the  session  of 
Stirling,  not  more  than  five  shillings  Scotch  were 
allowed  to  be  levied  upon  each  attendant  at  a 
penny-wedding;  aud  similar  restrictions  were 
established  in  other  parishes.f 

In  their  funeral  customs,  the  Scots  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  English  by  a  practice  common 
to  themselves  and  tlie  Irish  only.  As  soou  as  life 
had  departed,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  prepared 
to  hold  his  lyke-wake,  that  is,  to  sit  up  with  the 
body  all  night  previous  to  interment.  A  cellar  of 
salt  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and 
lighted  caudles  were  set  at  the  head  and  feet ;  but 
as  the  occasion  partook  more  of  festivity  than 
sorrow,  all  the  materials  of  feasting,  drinking,  and 
smoking,  were  plentifully  provided  for  the  watchers. 
This  practice  was  at  last  so  much  abused  that  a 
person's  lyke-wake  was  often  as  costly  as  his 
wedding.  When  the  time  of  burial  arrived,  the 
cofl5n  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  hand-spokes ; 
and  if  the  deceased  had  been  of  rank,  the  inter- 
ment was  frequently  accompanied  with  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  discharges  of  muskets  and  artillery  .J 

•  Pitscoltle,  pp.  S«7— 8. 

t  Session  Book  Extracts  iu  Bannalyne  Miscellanyr.    Edin.  1837. 

I  ^paldinjf, — llousehuld  Uuok. 
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The  particulars  ■we  have  hitherto  mentioned  of 
Scottish  manners  and  customs  are  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
people  of  certain  portions  cf  the  kingdom  differed 
m  their  way  of  life  from  the  Saxon  population  of 
the  Lowlands  as  much  as  they  did  in  lineage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  isles,  who  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  Danish  and  Norwegian  origin,  beins;  sepa- 
rated, by  tempestuous  sens  and  an  imperfect  navi- 
gation, from  the  comparative  civilization  of  the 
mainland,  still  retained  a  large  portion  of  those 
rude  characteristics  by  which  their  ancestors  were 
distinguished.  These  islesroen  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  preparing  animal  food  for 
eating,  they  seethed  it  in  the  tripe  or  skin  of  the 
beast,  which  they  filled  with  water.  Their  drink 
was  the  broth  of  sodden  flesh,  or  whey  kept  for 
several  years.  In  the  morning  they  would  eat  a 
little  oaten  or  barley  bread,  and  content  themselves 
with  this  till  evening,  after  a  day's  hunting.  The 
only  beds  in  their  houses  were  heather  laid  on  the 
ground,  with  the  tops  or  flowers  uppermost,  which 
was  not  only  as  soft  as  a  feather-bed,  but  very 
refreshing  and  restorative  after  fatigue.  Their 
weapons  were  an  iron  bonnet  or  skull-cap,  a  ha- 
bergeon reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  bows  and 
forked  arrows,  and  axes.  Their  musical  instru- 
ments were  harps,  clarshoes,  and  bag-pipes.  The 
richer  people  of  these  isles  adorned  their  harps 
and  clarshoes  with  silver  and  precious  stone?,  and 
the  poor  with  crystal ;  and  the  chief  amusement  cf 
all  classes  was  singing  songs,  recording  the  deeds 
and  praises  of  the  brave.  Such,  finally,  was  the 
healthiness  of  these  insular  climates,  and  the  re- 
markable longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  monkish  authority  quoted  in  Moni- 
penny's  Chronicle,  they  generally  lived  till  they 
were  quite  weary  of  life. 

The  Highlanders,  although  they  lived  more  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  improvement,  and  con- 
stituted a  more  important  part  of  the  Scottish  po- 
pulation, were  not  superior  in  knowledge  and 
refinement  to  the  islesmen,  while  they  were  much 
more  sanguinary  in  character.  They  were  go- 
verned by  the  patriarchal  system  in  its  worst  of 
forms ;  their  fierce,  though  paltry  wars  of  clanship, 
as  effectually  secluded  them  from  the  civilization  of 
the  Lowlands  as  the  storms  of  the  northern  seas 
could  have  done ;  and  when  they  descended  into  the 
plains,  it  was  only  by  hurried  visits,  and  fur  hostile 
purposes.  This  character  became  so  permanent 
that  the  following  description  which  John  Eldar, 
a  clergyman  and  a  native  of  Caithness,  gave  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  life  in  the  Highlands,  was  equally 
correct  nearly  two  centuries  later.*  Their  chief 
occupation  (when  they  were  not  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  or  plundering  the  Lowlands)  was  hunting ; 
and  their  principal  amusements  were  running,  leap- 
ing, swimming,  shooting,  and  throwing  darts.  The 
Highlanders  were  called  Rough-footed  Scots  by  the 
English,  and  Red-shanks  by  the  Lowlanders,  from 

•  QnoUti  In  Pinkrrlon's  Hittory  of  S«oU«iiil,  ».  396,  aon  lb« 
aulUur'>MS.iDUib.Brg.  18A.iltl. 


the  shoes  they  wore,  and  which  were  made  in  a 
very  summary  fashion.  When  the  red  deer  was 
killed,  and  the  hide  flayed  warm  from  the  animal, 
the  person  wanting  a  pair  of  shoes  placed  his  foot 
ou  Uie  skin,  and  cut  by  that  measure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hide  to  cover  the  foot  and  the  ancle.  A 
few  thongs  were  then  pared  from  the  same  ma- 
terial to  lace  up  the  shoe,  and  holes  were  pricked 
in  the  sole  to  let  out  the  water.  Even  this  ex- 
tem]ioraneous  buskin,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  a  luxury,  and  the  Celt,  unless  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  generally  went  barefoot.  As  the  High- 
landers sowed  little  com,  and  despised  the  unwar- 
like  occupations  of  husbandry,  animal  food  com- 
posed their  chief  subsistence ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  sheep  and  beeves  which  they  lifted  from  the 
Lowland  pastures,  they  had  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  game.  When  hunting,  we  arc  informed,  they 
dressed  their  venison  by  pressing  the  raw  flesh 
between  boards  or  hazel-rods  until  the  blood  was 
wrung  out,  after  which  they  devoured  it  without 
further  cookery.* 

Besides  these  Norse  and  Celtic  races,  there 
were  the  Borderers,  an  equally  distinct  com- 
munity, at  least  as  far  as  their  mode  of  life  marked 
them  out  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  These 
people,  living  upon  the  edge  of  the  kingdom,  and 
always  exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  an  English 
invasion,  resembled  more  the  forlorn  hope  of  an 
army  than  a  settled  population,  and  not  only  their 
habits,  but  their  sports  were  imbued  with  the 
recklessness  and  ferocity  of  such  a  military  po- 
sition. As  they  found  it  useless  to  build  regular 
houses,  which  the  first  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
would  demolish,  any  temporary  wigwam  con- 
tented them ;  and  as  it  was  equally  a  waste  of  time 
to  sow  their  fields,  they  reaped  with  the  sword  the 
fields  of  the  neighbouring  English  counties.  Some- 
times, however,  they  found  the  opposite  border  so 
well  guarded  that  a  slieaf  of  arrows  rather  than 
one  of  com  was  ready  to  welcome  them.  In  this 
case  the  Scottish  borderers  did  not  greatly  perplex 
themselves  about  ways  and  means :  they  turned 
and  fell  upon  the  fields  and  cattle  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  thus  supplied  their  wants  at  the 
expense  of  the  inland  farmers.  This  plundering 
of  friend  and  foe  they  softened  with  the  gentle 
name  of  "  a  little  shifting  for  their  living,"  and 
many  of  the  border  chiefs  found  the  practice  so 
profitable  that  they  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 
They  gathered  troops  of  needy  and  dissolute  fol- 
lowers, built  strong  towers  in  some  situation  of 
difiBcult  approach,  and  either  s\<'cpt  both  sides  of 
the  border  without  distinction  or  obliged  the  land- 
holders to  compound  for  immunity  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  black-mail.  The  kings  of 
Scotland  were  seldom  powerful  enough  to  repress 
these  disorders ;  nor  was  the  bold  adventurous  life 
of  the  borderers  without  its  use  in  raising  and  pre- 
serving a  hardy  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  outposts.  But  James  IV.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, who  saw  the  permanent  evils  entailed  by 

*  Brtntomc,  V!«  de  Clintn*. 
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8uch  a  system,  commenced  an  unsparing  warfare 
against  these  robber  chieftains,  and  either  drove 
them  across  the  border  or  hanged  them  over  the 
gates  of  their  own  castles.  In  their  justiciary 
progresses,  which  were  conducted  under  the  show 
of  a  hunt,  or  party  of  pleasure,  these  sovereigns 
were  attended,  not  only  by  knights,  judges,  and 
guards,  but  also  by  hunters,  falconers,  and  morris- 
dancers,  and  thus  the  thieves  were  unaware  of  the 
real  purpose  of  tlie  expedition  until  they  were 
surprised  in  their  dens.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, as  James  Y.  was  making  a  progress,  John 
Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  a  celebrated  border  chief 
and  border  freebooter,  presuming  upon  the  services 
he  could  render  to  the  king,  advanced  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  forty-eight  gentle- 
men, whose  dress  and  equipments  rivalled  those  of 
a  royal  following.  James,  astonished  at  the  glitter 
of  this  approach,  imagined  that  some  English  or 
foreign  prince  was  at  hand;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  only  an  over-proud  caitiff, 
whom  he  had  outlawed,  and  vowed  to  punish, 
his  rage  burst  forth  in  the  following  couplet, — 

Wliftt  wnnts  this  knnre 
That  a  kiog  ihoald  hare  ? 

and  he  immediately  ordered  John  and  his  merry 
men  to  be  hanged  without  further  ceremony.  The 
Regent  Murray  was  one  of  tlie  sternest  suppressors 
of  the  border  moss-troopers,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  hanged  or  drowned  by  dozens  ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  again  became  as  unruly  as  ever. 
James,  on  his  accession  to  the  English  crown, 
ordained  that  no  borderer  of  England  or  Scotland 
should  wear  any  kind  of  weapon,  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, except  a  knife  of  no  more  than  a  certain 
length,  with  which  to  cut  his  victuals,  and  keep 
no  horse,  gelding,  or  mare,  above  the  value  of  forty 
shillings.  By  this  act  the  occupation  of  a  border 
thief  was  gone,  as  he  was  effectually  dismounted 
and  disarmed;  and  the  border  itself,  in  conse- 
quence, at  last  became  as  peaceable  as  any  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions.* 

The  Reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  The  Protestant  clergy,  iu 
beginning  their  warfare  against  the  ancient  na- 
tional faith,  had  no  idea  of  compromise  or 
gradual  change,  like  their  brethren  of  England ; 
instead  of  this  they  laid  the  axe  to  the  root,  and, 
after  demolishing  churches  and  monasteries,  they 
waged  the  same  war  of  extermination  against  every 
practice,  custom,  or  ceremony  that  was  in  any 
way  identified  with  the  hostile  creed.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  they  had  proscribed  the  tenets,  and 
banished  the  ceremonies,  of  popery,  the  victory  was 
followed  up  by  an  irresistible  attack  upon  masques, 
pageants,  and  plays,  merry  meetings  and  festivals, 

•  Scott'i  Mintttrla;  of  the  ScottUh  Uorder.— EtoT.— Fitscutlic, 
p.  236. 


and  all  [kinds  of  cheerful  music  and  dancing, 
which  last  amusements  the  leader  of  the  Scottisa 
Reformation  had  contemptuously  branded  by  the 
names  of  "  fiddling  and  flinging."*  The  groimd 
being  thus  cleared,  Presbyterianism  became  para- 
mount, and  then  every  church  court  and  parish 
session  was  a  sort  of  inquisition,  before  which  not 
only  greater  offenders  were  cited,  but  all  those 
who  came  short  of  certain  qualifications  which 
were  thought  essential  for  true  professors  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  the  anathema  of  the  church  was 
levelled  against  all  who  had  a  crucifix  or  popish 
painting  in  their  possession,  all  who  were  guilty  of 
excess  at  a  feast,  all  who  spent  too  much  at  a 
wedding,  all  who  held  or  attended  cheerful  pro- 
cessions, or  mingled  in  promiscuous  dances,  as 
well  as  against  adultery,  sacrilege,  and  murder. 
But  this  was  not  enough.-  Domestic  life  was  in- 
vaded and  its  privacies  explored,  while  every 
comer  and  cranny  was  rummaged  in  which  sin 
could  be  supposed  to  find  shelter.  Even  non- 
attendance  on  church,  rashness  in  speech,  an 
unadvised  word,  were  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
inquest.  The  kirk-session,  also,  soon  became 
almost  as  powerful  to  punish  as  they  were  vigilant 
to  detect.  Besides  having  the  sackcloth  garment, 
the  pillar  of  repentance,  and  the  branksf  imder 
their  entire  control,  as  also  the  power  of  fining 
adult  and  scourging  juvenile  offenders,  they  could 
deliver  a  culprit  to  the  secular  arm  with  a  recom- 
mendation (which  was  tantamount  to  a  positive 
command)  that  he  should  be  pilloried,  imprisoned, 
whipt,  or  banished  disgracefully  by  beat  of  drum. 
Gaiety  and  mirth  of  every  kind  were  soon  sobered 
by  this  ghostly  domination,  and  the  land  was 
pervaded  by  a  general  gloom.  The  political  events 
of  the  seventeenth  century  only  tended  to  impress 
this  character  more  deeply  upon  the  nation.  The 
Scotch,  on  the  transference  of-  their  king  and  court 
to  England,  clung  the  more  eagerly  to  their 
church :  having  lost  for  a  time  their  national 
politics,  theology  was  adopted  to  fill  wp  the  void. 
On  the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  court  to  make 
Episcopacy  paramount  in  Scotland,  the  people 
regarded  the  degradation  of  their  kirk  as  an 
attempt  to  annihilate  their  national  independence, 
and  in  that  spirit  they  rallied  round  the  Covenant 
with  tenfold  ardour.  In  the  struggle  that  followed, 
the  Scots,  as  might  have  been  expected,  only 
became  more  strictly  Calvinislic  and  Presbyterian 
than  ever,  and  a  stem  brow  and  austere  demeanour 
were  cultivated,  as  evidences  not  only  of  sound 
religion,  but  of  true  patriotism. 

*  Knox'i  History  ofllie  nefurmation. 

f  llie  branki  waa  an  hiitnifnrnt  nted  for  the  pnulthrorat  of 
scolds.  It  vas  a  sort  of  head-piece,  cumpused  of  iroa  huops^  and 
furnished  irith  a  gHg  of  the  snme  metal ;  and  when  the  liead  of  the 
culprit  waa  secnreil.  find  the  tongue  made  fust,  the  whole  was  closed 
by  a  padlock,  by  w  hich  a  painful  silence  was  iullicted  for  any  f'ivoi; 
time.  Some  of  these  instriinients,  though  louif  diitiifed.  are  still  pre- 
setred  io  chnrclies.  A  reprosentntion  of  one  of  them,  wliich  the 
author  was  shown  at  Nrwcastle.  in  l/ij?.  i>  Ki^eu  by  Lackingtou,  the 
bookseller,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  Lifi-,  iS\o.  1791,  p.  SB5. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


T  may  be  said  that 
every  second  cen- 
tury since  the  found- 
ation of  the  mo- 
narchy has  witnessed 
the  consummation  of 
a  great  revolution  in 
the  political  state  of 
England.  luthemid- 
dle  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  Norman 
Conquest  overthrew 
the  comparatively 
free  old  Saxon  con- 
stitution, and  completed  the  establishment  of 
feudalism;  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  the 
insurrection  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  barons 
ngaingt  Henry  III.  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive 
domination  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  by  in- 
troducing into  the  government  the  principle  of 
popular  representation;  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiileeuth,  the  wars  of  the  Roses  almost  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  left  the  crown 
and  the  commons  to  contend  together  for  the 
supremacy ;  and  finally,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  the  success  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
decided  that  contest  in  favour  of  the  commons. 

It  will  thus  be  found  that,  for  the  first  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Conquest,  the  goveniment 
was  a  monarchy  balanced  by  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
system  in  which,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
king  and  other  varying  circumstances,  sometimes 
the  crown  had  the  upper  hand,  sometimes  the 
barons ;  that,  for  the  next  two  centuries,  the  com- 
mons, or  rather  the  middle  classes,  consisting 
of  the  inferior  landholders  and  gentry,  and  the 
mercantile  and  moneyed  community,  had  both  a 
nominal  and,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
real  share  in  the  government,  although  still  rather 
as  allies  and  supporters  at  one  time  of  the 
crown,  at  another  of  the  aristocracy,  than  as  an 
independent  force ;  and  that  for  the  third  space 
of  about  the  same  length,  the  power  of  the  nobility 
as  a  distinct  body  in  the  state  being  almost  wholly 
destroyed,  the  government  came  to  be  either  a 
simple  monarchy,  so  long  as  the  crown  kept  the 
mastery  over  the  commons,  or  a  simple  demo- 
cracy (of  the  middle  classes)  after  the  commons 
succeeded  in  their  turn  in  acquiring  the  mastery 
over  the  crown.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  was  any  interval  between  these  two  last- 
mentioned  conditions,  in  which  monarchy  and 
democracy,  tempering  each  other,  vere  combined 


into  any  system  of  proper  antagonism  or  mutual 
check  and  support. 

The  succession  of  these  changes  may  be  other- 
wise stated  thus : — from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment was  a  contest  between  the  monarchic  and  the 
aristocratic  principles;  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  still  the  same  contest,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  democratic  principle  (in  the  particular 
modification  in  which  alone  it  had  as  yet  mani- 
fested itselO  was  called  in  as  an  auxiliary  by 
each  of  the  others,  and  that,  having  first  assisted, 
the  aristocracy  in  restraining  the  power  of  the 
crown,  it  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  crown 
to  aid  the  course  of  circumstances  in  breaking 
and  eventually  destrojring  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
monarchic  and  democratic  principles  were  those 
between  which  the  contest  was  waged. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  course  of  events 
we  shall  further  find  that  each  of  these  three 
eras  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  which  may  be 
severally  regarded  as  the  successive  stages  in 
which  first  the  one  of  the  two  contending  prin- 
ciples predominated,  then  the  battle  wavered,  and 
finally  victory  declared  itself  for  the  other.  Thus, 
in  the  first  era,  the  monarchic  principle  maintained 
the  supremacy  for  the  space  of  about  seventy  years 
that  elapsed  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of 
Henry  I. ;  for  the  next  sixty-five  years,  extending 
to  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  the  crown  was  obligra 
to  share  the  supreme  power  with  the  nobility  and 
the  church  (properly  a  branch  of  the  nobility) ; 
and  for  the  remaining  space  of  about  the  same 
length,  carrying  us  to  the  new  constitution  esta- 
blished by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  barons  kept 
the  crown  in  subjection,  extorting  from  it  the 
Great  Charter  and  various  other  concessions.  In 
the  second  era,  where  three  elements  were  in 
action,  the  movements  of  the  game  are  more  com- 
plicated, and  its  different  phases  blend  or  intermix 
more  with  one  another;  but  still  we  may  perceive 
the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  Edward 
I.,  to  be  kept  more  than  afterwards  in  check  by 
the  barons,  with  the  aid  of  the  commons,  through- 
out the  space  of  somewhat  above  sixty  years  wmch 
preceded  the  accession  of  Edward  III.;  then,  for 
about  seventy  years  more,  comprising  the  reigns 
of  that  king  and  his  grandson,  a  suspension  of  the 
contest  in  any  violent  form,  with  little  change  of 
positipp  jp  the  two  principal  parties ;  and,  lastly. 
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in  the  space  of  betwesn  sixty  and  seventy  years 
filled  by  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  first  undermined  and 
visibly  shaken  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
the  commons  to  the  crown,  and  then  more  rapidly 
crumbling  to  ruin  in  the  convulsion  of  the  civil 
war  between  the  two  competitors  for  the  throne. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  third  era,  we  have  first  a 
space  of  about  seventy  years,  from  the  accession 
of  Edward  I Y.  to  the  destruction  of  the  Romish 
church  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  crown  was 
employed,  not  so  much  in  putting  down  the  active 
opposition  (for  of  that  there  was  now  little  or 
none)  as  in  disencumbering  itself  of  the  mere 
inert  rubbish  of  the  old  strength  of  aristocracy  and 
feudalism ;  then  another  term  of  about  the  same 
length,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
which  monarchy  and  democracy,  now  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  field,  rather  made  preparation 
for  than  actually  began  to  wage  their  inevitable 
struggle;  and  last  of  all  the  somewhat  shorter 
space  forming  the  period  we  are  now  reviewing, 
over  the  whole  of  which  that  struggle,  in  a  state  of 
less  or  more  activity,  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending. 

Thus,  each  of  these  successive  political  con- 
ditions  has  subsisted  for  about  the  ordinary  term 
of  an  entire  human  life ;  or,  for  the  space  of  time 
in  which  it  is  reckoned  that  two  generations  are 
brought  into  existence,  and,  of  course,  aa  many 
pass  away.  Every  second  generation,  therefore, 
on  arriving  at  middle  age,  has  found  itself  in  a 
new  political  condition.  In  other  words,  of  two 
successive  generations,  the  one  bom  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  other  at  the  middle,  of  the  space 
over  which  each  particular  condition  has  stretched, 
only  the  former  has  spent  the  whole  of  life  under 
that  condition ;  the  latter  has  entered  upon  or  has 
made  for  itself  a  new  condition  by  the  time  the 
half  of  its  days  has  been  spent.  Perhaps  the  dif- 
ference in  the  original  circumstances  of  the  two 
generations  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  one 
having  thus  been  regularly  conservative,  the  other 
innovating.  The  men  bom  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  order  of  things  have  known  it 
in  the  bright  days  of  its  vemal  promise,  and 
regard  it  besides  as  almost  of  their  own  creation, 
or  as  something  identified  with  themselves,  simply 
on  the  score  of  they  and  it  having  grown  up 
together ;  their  sons  have  seen  it  only  in  the  dim- 
ness and  disappointment  of  its  decline,  with  the 
gloss  of  novelty  not  only  all  worn  ofi',  but  pro- 
bably converted  into  rust  and  clogging  corruption, 
and,  instead  of  any  attachment  to  it  as  a  system  of 
their  own  setting  up,  or  whose  growth  has  been 
coincident  with  theirs,  they  are  rather  apt  to  be 
impatient  of  it  as  that  wmch  has  done  its  ofiSce 
and  has  no  more  business  in  the  world, — as  a 
•worn-out  and  obsolete  organization  with  which 
their  habits  and  feelings  jar  and  jostle  at  all 
points.  They  are  young,  and  it  is  old ;  it  belongs 
properly  to  one  age,  they  to  another.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  while  the  one  generation  on  arriving 


at  manhood  is  naturally  inclined  to  maintain  things 
as  they  are, — to  make  its  present  out  of  the  past, — 
the  other  is  as  naturally  and  as  strongly  impelled 
on  attaining  the  age  of  action  to  seek  its  present  in 
the  future — to  abandon  the  certainty  of  the  ancient 
ways  for  the  chances  of  a  new  and  untried  career. 
Of  course,  the  greater  length  of  time  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  has  lasted  when  it  comes 
to  their  turn  to  deal  with  it  makes  it  the  easier 
for  them  to  effect  its  modification ;  for  change  is 
the  law  of  all  things  here  below,  and  the  longer 
any  system — political  or  of  whatever  other  kind — 
has-been  in  operation,  the  more  ready  is  it  for 
transmutation  into  something  else. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  although  a  notion  of 
political  freedom  of  a  much  wider  scope  may  have 
always  survived  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  form  of  a  popular  instinct,  yet  the  first  allevia- 
tion of  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown  that  was 
actually  realized  in  England  consisted  only  in  the 
transference  of  a  part  of  that  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobility.  At  this  time  the  barons  were  the 
only  representatives  the  people  either  had  or  de- 
sired; no  higher  idea  of  good  government  was 
entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  nation  than  that  it 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. To  this  point  only  had  the  national 
aspirations  reached  even  at  the  date  of  the  extort- 
ing of  the  Great  Charter  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Conquest :  that  instrument,  then  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  national  demands  and 
wishes,  left  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  the  same  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  Conqueror ;  the  only  difference  was, 
that,  in  the  time  of  William,  the  crown  kept  the 
barons  in  subjection,  whereas  now,  under  John, 
the  barons  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  the  crown. 
The  advantages  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  people 
were  only  indirect  and  accidental;  they  obtained 
some  securities  against  oppression  hy  the  govern- 
ment, but  any  share  in  the  government  they  neither 
obtained  nor  seem  to  have  thought  of  putting  in  a 
claim  for.  And  even  after  the  principle  of  po- 
pular representation  was  brought  hito  action,  it 
had  various  stages  of  growth  to  pass  through 
before  it  became  what  we  now  understand  it  to 
mean.  For  a  long  time  the  so-called  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  little  more  than  the  sub- 
servient auxiliaries  at  one  time  of  the  barons 
against  the  crown,  at  another  of  the  crown  against 
the  barons ;  after  which,  on  the  destmction  of  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  two  first  Tu- 
dors,  they  were  brought  down  for  a  season  to  the 
still  humbler  position  of  the  mere  slaves  or  instru- 
ments of  the  crown — the  most  obedient  agents  and 
convenient  supporters  of  its  tyranny.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  accidental  and  unnatural  state  of 
things  which  could  not  last  long :  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  t^pearances  of  the  moment,  the  real 
and  ultimate  tendency  of  the  mighty  revolutions  in 
church  and  state  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  those  of  them  even 
to  which  the  royal  power  chiefly  owed  its  present 
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agcfrandizement — the  overthrow  first  of  feudalism 
anil  then  of  popery — as  well  as  the  growth  and 
extension,  produced  by  various  causes,  of  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  and  wealth,  was  neither 
aristocratic  nor  monarchical,  but  democratic,  or 
favourable  to  the  development  and  onward  move- 
ment of  the  popular  principle  in  the  constitution; 
and,  accordingly,  the  later  half  of  that  century, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  reigii  of  Elizabeu, 
when  an  orderly  and  stable  government  at  length 
succeeded  to  the  weakness  and  confusion  which 
the  storm  of  the  Refonnation  had  left  behind  it, 
may  be  considered  as  the  age  in  which  the  feeling 
first  fairly  rooted  itself  and  grew  up  in  men's 
minds  that  the  Commons'  House  was  a  power  in 
the  state  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  crown,  and  of  right  wholly  independent  of 
either.  This  feeling,  indeed,  as  has  happened 
with  every  other  great  principle  that  has  impelled 
or  agitated  the  world,  remained  for  the  first  stage 
of  its  existence  little  more  than  a  mere  aspiration 
or  article  of  faith  :  it  had  to  diffuse  itself  and  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  men  before  it  could  move  either 
their  hands  or  their  tongues ;  and,  accordingly,  so 
long  as  Elizabeth  lived,  the  House  of  Commons 
rather,  as  we  have  said,  made  preparation  for 
assuming  its  due  position,  or  intimated  its  inten- 
tion of  assuming  it  on  the  first  favourable  op* 
portunity,  than  decidedly  asserted  or  attempted  to 
exercise  its  rights.  But  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  had 
fallen  from  the  hand  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Tudors  into  that  of  the  first  and  feeblest  of  the 
Stuarts — from  that  of  the  manly  queen  into  that 
of  the  womanly  king — the  struggle  began  in  good 
earnest  between  the  commons  and  the  crown — 
between  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  this  earliest 
kind  of  democracy. 

First,  for  a  space  of  about  nineteen  years,  bring- 
ing us  down  to  James's  hasty  dissolution  of  his 
third  parliament,  in  January,  1622,  and  the 
violent  measures  by  which  that  act  was  accom- 
panied, we  have  the  two  parties  engaged,  with 
little  intermission,  in  an  active  trial  of  strength 
with  each  other, — the  king  striving  to  maintain  the 
same  system  of  government,  that,  namely,  of  a 
dominant  prerogative  and  a  subservient  parliament, 
which  had  been  hitherto  submitted  to ;  the  Com- 
mons endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  what  they  had  long  held  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  constitution — their  entire  inde- 
pendence of,  and  co-ordinate  authority  with,  the 
crown.  His  position  gave  the  king  the  advantage 
in  this  contest  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  terminate 
it  for  the  present  in  his  own  favour ;  but  such  vic- 
tories over  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  natural 
progress  and  tendency  of  events  are  always,  in  the 
long-nm,  fatal  to  the  power  that  achieves  them : 
— by  damming  up  the  current  which  it  can  neither 
dry  up  nor  divert,  it  only  accumulates  a  force  for 
its  own  more  sure  destruction.  For  another  term 
of  about  nineteen  years  the  royal  authority  re- 
mained supreme;  a  few  more  endeavours  were 
made  to  bring  back  the  House  of  Commons  under 


its  old  yoke,  which  failing,  parliaments  were  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  the  crown,  governing 
alone,  seemed  to  be  more  powerful  than  even  in 
the  days  of  Henry  Vni.  But  then,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  came  down  the 
gathered  strength  of  the  democratic  principle  in  a 
roaring  torrent  which  speedily  carried  everything 
before  it ;  the  Commons  now  demanding  no  longer 
mere  independence  of  and  equality  with  the  crown, 
but  supremacy  over  it,  and,  quickly  after,  the  sole 
power  in  the  state.  And  this  attitude  democracy 
preserved,  in  theory  at  least,  and  it  may  also  be 
said  in  form — for  the  protectorate  itself  was  only 
democracy  enthroned — ^throughout  another  space 
of  about  nineteen  years. 

But  the  thing  which  is  especially  to  be  noted  as 
distinguishing  the  portion  of  the  contest  between 
the  crown  and  the  commons  which  fills  the  pre- 
sent period,  is,  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
that  the  idea  sprung  up  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  having  any  political  rights.  That  idea  was 
unknown  to  the  liberalism  of  Uie  sixteenth  century, 
which,  as  already  observed,  looked  no  farther  than 
to  the  political  emancipation  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  age  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  that  of  the  birth  of  genuine  democracy  in  Eng- 
land,— of  the  principle  that  the  labouring  classes 
as  well  as  their  superiors  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  legislature.  The  novel  doctrine,  indeed,  re- 
mained little  more  than  a  mere  speculation  through- 
out the  present  period,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  recognised  in  any  of  the 
constitutions  through  which  the  country  passed 
between  the  destruction  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  government ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  either  so  recognised  to  any  considerable 
extent,  or  even  reduced  as  a  theory  to  a  shape  so 
definite  and  so  generally  concurred  in,  as  to  make 
its  recognition  possible.  But,  still,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  understood  in 
this  sense,  has  been  a  living  and  active  principle 
of  English  politics ;  and  the  growth  of  opinion  in  , 
favour  of  popular  government  has  been  such  that 
no  system  of  government  can  now  be  defended  on 
any  other  professed  grounds  than  that  of  its  ten- 
dency, if  not  to  place  power  in  the  hands,  at  least 
to  promote  the  welfare,  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

From  the  present  period,  therefore,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  as  of  that  of  the 
middle  classes  from  the  last.  And  this  shigle  fact 
of  the  birth  of  true  democracy  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  in- 
dication and  evidence  that  the  general  social  im- 
provement of  the  country  had  by  this  time  pene- 
trated down  from  the  middle  to  the  working 
classes,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  was 
now  beguming  to  be  elevated  by  the  extension 
of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  former  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century. 
■  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  throughout 
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the  first  two-thirds  of  the  present  period,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  and  the 
earlier  part  of  that  of  Charles,  the  lahouring  po- 
pulation of  England  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
ampler  measure  of  comfort  than  had  fallen  to  their 
lot  in  any  former  age.  This  was  primarily  the 
consequence  of  the  wise  and  succeBsfuJ  government 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  broad  foundations  of 
national  prosperity  that  were  then  laid  ;  a  prospe- 
rity which  the  long  continuance  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed under  James  allowed  to  deepen  and  estend 
itself, — that  long  peace,  however,  being  also  in 
the  main  a  bequest  of  the  preceding  reign,  in 
which  the  country  had  been  raised  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  glory  that  it  could  afford  to  stand  for 
many  years  even  the  pusillanimous  policy  of  the 
new  king.  The  union,  also,  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  into  one  kingdom  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  internal  quiet  of  both.  And  as  for 
the  absolute  character  of  the  government,  that  was 
a  grievance  which  for  a  long  time,  however  galling 
to  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  country,  did  not 
press  severely  iipon  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
national  industry ;  even  the  occasional  acts  of 
oppression  which  proceeded  from  the  cotirt,  or 
from  the  unconstitutional  tribunals  it  had  set  up, 
fell,  of  course,  only  upon  individuals,  and  inter- 
fered little  with  either  the  gains  or  the  enjoyments 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  persons  who 
suffered  most  as  a  class  were  the  Puritans ;  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  were  no  Puritans, 
and  they  formed  nowhere  more  than  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  the  population  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  nor  were  even  they  ever 
subjected  to  any  general  persecution.  Individuals 
of  their  number  were  fined  and  imprisoned ;  but 
what  they  had  chiefly  to  complain  of  as  a  body 
was  merely  their  exclusion  from  certain  civil 
rights,  and  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  existing 
institutions  in  church  and  state  to  their  peculiar 
notions  and  tenets, — ^vexations  and  hardships  not 
.  of  a  sort  greatly  to  affect  their  well-doing  in  their 
ordinary  worldly  callings.  Indeed,  such  a  revo- 
lution as  that  which  overthrew  the  English  mo- 
narchy in  the  seventeenth  century  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  offspring  rather  of  public  ease  and 
plenty  than  of  the  opposite  state  of  things,  and  to 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  national  pro- 
sperity and  accumulated  wealth  as  the  condition 
of  its  being  undertaken.  It  bore  in  none  of  its 
features  the  character  of  a  wild  outbreak  of  hunger 
or  any  other  kind  of  popular  wretchedness ;  no 
cry  for  bread  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  heard 
in  any  stage  of  it ;  it  was  from  beginning  to  end 
a  war  of  opinions  and  principles, — a  contest  about 
rig^t  and  wTong, — not  a  scramble  for  food,  or  a 
quarrel  about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
only  shape  in  which  the  question  of  property 
came  to  be  agitated  was  with  reference  to  how  the 
people  might  best  secure  the  possession  of  the 
property  they  liad  already  acquired,  or  had  in  their 
hands  the  means  of  acquiring :  if  the  subject  of 
taxation  had  a  prominent  place  among  the  na- 
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tional  grievances,  it  was  the  mode  of  it,  not  the 
amount  of  it,  that  was  complained  of;  the  twenty 
shillings  he  was  charged  for  ship-money  was 
nothing  to  Hampden,  but  his  being  charged  for 
ship-money  at  all  was  in  principle,  in  his  estima> 
tion  and  in  that  of  those  who  sided  with  him,  as 
much  a  wrong,  and  therefore  as  much  to  be  resisted, 
as  if  he  had  been  pillaged  by  the  government  of 
half  his  estate.  But  that  such  a  temper  should 
be  generally  diffused  it  needed  that  wealth  or  the 
comforts  of  life  also  should  be  generally  diffused  ; 
for  a  people  will  not  take  up  and  act  upon  these 
superlatively  refined  notions  of  their  political 
rights  till  after  they  have  become  somewhat  pam- 
pered by  ease  and  prosperity,  and  been  made 
jealous  and  sensitive  of  the  first  advances  of  arbi- 
trary government  by  having  much  to  lose. 

The  picture  which  Clarendon  has  drawn  of  the 
economical  condition  of  the  kingdom  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  is  marked 
by  some  strokes  which  his  party  feelings  have 
thrown  in ;  but,  if  we  divest  it  of  these,  it  is  probably 
very  little  overcharged.  "  For  twelve  years  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,"  he  observes, 
"  the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  felicity,  that  any  people  in  any 
age,  for  so  long  time  together,  have  been  blessed 
with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  Christendom."  "  The  happiness  of  the  times 
I  now  mention,"  he  continues,  "  was  invidiously 
set  off  by  this  distinction,  that  every  other  kingdom, 
every  other  state  were  entangled,  and  some  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  arms ;  those 
who  were  engaged  in  an  ambitious  contention  with 
their  neighbours  having  the  view  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  miseries  and  desolation  which  they 
saw  other  states  suffer  by  a  civil  war ;  whilst  the 
kingdoms  we  now  lament  were  alone  looked  upon 
as  the  garden  of  the  world.  Scotland  (which  was 
but  the  wilderness  of  that  garden)  in  a  full,  entire, 
and  undisturbed  peace,  which  they  had  never 
seen;  the  rage  and  barbarism  of  their  private 
feuds  being  composed  to  the  reverence  and  awe  of 
public  justice ;  in  a  competency,  if  not  in  an 
excess  of  plenty,  which  they  had  never  hoped  to  see, 
and  in  a  temper  (wltich  was  the  utmost  that  in 
those  days  was  desired  or  hoped  for)  free  from 
rebellion.  Ireland,  which  had  been  a  sponge  to 
draw,  and  a  gulf  to  swallow,  all  that  could  be 
spared,  and  all  that  cotdd  be  got,  from  England, 
merely  to  keep  the  reputation  of  a  kingdom,  re- 
duced to  that  good  degree  of  husbandry  and  go- 
vernment, that  it  not  only  subsisted  of  itself,  and 
gave  this  kingdom  all  that  it  might  have  expected 
from  it,  but  really  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
besides  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  people  by 
the  traffic  and  trade  from  thence ;  arts  and  sciences 
fruitfully  planted  there;  and  the  whole  nation 
beginning  to  be  so  civilised,  that  it  was  a  jewel  of 
great  lustre  in  the  royal  diadem.  When  these 
outworks  were  thus  fortified  and  adorned,  it  was 
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no  wonder  if  England  was  generally  thought 
•ecure,  with  the  advantageB  of  its  own  climate; 
the  court  in  great  plenty,  or  rather  (which  is  the 
discredit  of  plenty)  excess  and  luxury ;  the  country 
rich,  and,  which  is  more,  fully  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  ite  own  wealth,  and  so  the  easier  corrupted 
with  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  it ;  ...  .  trade 
increased  to  that  degree  that  we  were  the  exchange 
of  Christendom  (the  revenue  from  thence  to  the 
crown  being  almost  double  to  what  it  had  been  in 
the  best  times),  and  the  bullion  of  neighbour 
kingdoms  brought  to  receive  a  stamp  from  the 
mmt  of  England ;  foreign  merchants  looking  upon 
nothing  so  much  their  own  as  what  they  hwl  laid 
up  in  the  warehouses  of  this  kingdom  ;  the  royal 
navy,  in  number  and  equipage  much  above  former 
times,  very  formidable  at  sea ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  king  much  more 
with  foreign  princes  than  any  of  his  progenitors ; 
for  those  rough  courses  which  made  him  perhaps 
less  loved  at  home,  made  him  more  feared  abroad, 
by  how  much  the  power  of  kingdoms  is  more  re- 
verenced than  their  justice  by  their  neighbours; 
and  it  may  be  this  consideration  might  not  be  the 
least  motive,  and  may  not  be  the  worst  excuse,  for 
those  counsels."* 

If  we  go  into  details,  we  shall  find  that  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  influenced  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  country  during  the  present 
period  were  nearly  the  same  that  were  in  action 
in  the  last,  and  that  they  continued  to  operate 
very  much  as  before,  though  some  of  them  per- 
haps with  diminished,  others  with  augmented 
force.t 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people — in  ordinary  circumstances  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  decisive  test  of  the  general 
prosperity — was  probably  even  greater  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
during  the  last  forty  of  the  sixteenth.  In  1662 
John  Grant,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  calculated  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  not  far  from  six  millions  and  a 
half;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  Origin- 
ation of  Mankind  Considered,  written  in  1670, 
assumes  that  it  was  then  not  less  than  seven 
millions.  The  books  of  the  hearth-tax  in  1665 
are  stated  to  have  shown  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  to  be  1,230,000;  which  would  give  a 
population  of  more  than  six  millions  and  a  half, 
without  allowing  for  omissions,  if  we  suppose  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house  to  be  five  and 
two-fifths,  which  appears  to  be  the  lowest  average 
that  could  then  be  assigned  for  the  whole  king- 
dom.|  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  set  down  the 
population  of  England  at  the  Restoration  at  much 
linder  six  millions  and  a  half,  nor  at  less  than  six 
millions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War ; 
BO  that,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  very  little  ex- 
ceeded five  millions  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,^ 
the  increase  in  the  intervening  forty  years  had 
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been  little  less  than  a  million.  During  the  five  or 
six  years  of  intestine  distorbance  and  confosion 
that  followed  it  probably  retrograded  rather  than 
advanced;  but,  as  always  happens  in  suchcir^ 
cumstances,  it  would  only  for  that,  when  its  tide 
turned,  advance  the  faster,  till  the  vacuum  was 
filled  up;  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  on  the 
whole  eighteen  or  twenty  years  extending  to  the 
Restoration  continuing  the  same  as  before,  the  six 
millions  would,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  have  be- 
come six  millions  and  a  half,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed. 

While  the  general  population  of  the  kingdom, 
however,  was  thus  imdoubtedly  on  the  increase, 
appearances  in  particular  localities  continued  to 
indicate  the  reverse,  and  to  furnish  texts  for  many 
a  plausible  lamentation  over  the  depopulation  and 
decay  of  the  country*  just  as  in  the  preceding 
period,  and,  indeed,  in  every  period  of  the  world's 
history.*  Trade,  as  its  nature  is,  constantly  deve- 
loping new  energies  and  finding  out  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  of  course  shifted  its  haunts  according 
to  the  exigency  of  circumstances.  Thus  it  appears 
that  while  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  distant  parts  of  the  earth  was  be- 
ginning to  give  importance  to  other  places  that 
had  heretofore  been  of  little  note,  most  of  the  old 
sea-ports  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coast,  which, 
so  long  as  our  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  the 
opposite  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
had  been  among  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  were  already  falling  into 
that  declining  state  in  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  A 
pamphlet  recommending  the  encouragement  of 
the  herring  fishery,  published  in  1614,  particu- 
larly mentions  Colchester,  Harwich,  Orford,  Aid- 
borough,  Dunwich,  Warderswich,  Southwold, 
Yarmouth,  Blackley,  Wells  (in  Norfolk),  Lynne, 
Boston,  and  Hull,  as  reduced  to  an  exceedangly 
poor  and  beggarly  condition.f  When  a  new  tax 
was  imposed  by  the  parliament  it  continued  to  be 
the  practice  to  exempt  or  make  remissions  to  cer- 
tain towns  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  decay 
into  which  they  had  fallen:  thus,  an  act  of  1624, 
granting  certain  subsidies  to  his  majesty,  directs, 
in  nearly  the  same  form  of  words  which  had  for 
many  years  been  used  in  all  such  grants,  that  the 
amount  of  6000/.  should  be  deducted  from  each 
tendx  and  fifteenth,  "  in  relief,  comfort,  and  dis- 
charge of  the  poor  tovnis,  cities,  and  boroughs  of 
this  your  said  realm  wasted,  desolate,  or  destroyed, 
or  over  greatly  impoverished,  after  such  rate  as 
was  and  hath  before  this  time  been  had  and  made 
to  every  shire,  and  to  be  divided  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  heretofore  for  one  whole  fifteen  and 
tenth  hath  been  had  and  divided."  I    But,  not- 

•  BeaVal.U.Dp.900,90S. 

t  Englud't  Wajr  to  Win  Wetltb,  <M.,  quoted  is  Eden'e  Suie  of 
tbe  Poor,  i.  161. 

t  Stat. ».  Ju.  I.  e.  8t  (or  81  in  lome  editiaiit.)  Chalmen  (EMh 
■wlo.  p.  4S)  bM  repreeeated  thie  m  •  «rut  "  for  the  repantiaa  oT 
deceytng  dtiee  anil  tomu.. . .  thooch,''  he  adda,  •  it  ie  not  e*n  to  tell 
liow  the  money  wuutnallyipplied."  And  Asdeoon  and  Hupbei^ 
ion  Mem  (u  hare  underetood  tlie  dauaa  In  the  ume  seue.— See 
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withstanding  a  few  inatances  of  exception,  the 
evidences  of  the  general  advance  of  population,  as 
well  as  of  wealth,  at  this  time,  were  visible  to  all 
clear  and  impartial  eyes.  "  The  act,"  to  quote 
the  summary  of  a  modem  writer,  "  which  in  1623 
reduced  the  interest  of  money  to  eight  per  cent. 
from  ten,  shows  sufficiently,  even  against  the 
preamble  of  it,  that  complains  of  decline,  how 
much  the  nation  had  prospered,  and  was  then  ad- 
vancing to  a  higher  state  of  improvement.  Such 
laws  can  never  be  safely  enacted  till  all  parties, 
the  lenders  as  well  as  the  borrowers,  are  properly 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  dieerfulness  of 
honest  Stow  led  him  to  see  and  to  represent  the 
state  of  England  during  the  reign  of  James  as  it 
really  was.  He  says,  as  Camden  had  said  before 
him  in  1580,  that  it  would  in  time  be  incredible, 
were  there  not  due  mention  made  of  it,  what  great 
increase  there  is  within  these  few  years  of  com- 
merce and  wealth  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  of 
the  great  building  of  royal  and  mercantile  ships ; 
of  the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages ; 
beside  the  sudden  augmentation  of  fair  and  costly 
buildings."* 

Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  differ- 
ent localities,  in  respect  of  wealth  and  population, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  compared  with  its 
state  at  present,  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
notices  in  Camden's  Britannia,  the  last  edition  of 
which,  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
appeared  in  1607.  Plymouth  is  described  as 
having  grown  up  in  the  last  age  from  a  small 
fisher- village :  the  adjoining  town  of  Devonport, 
now  containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  existed, 
if  at  all,  only  as  a  suburb  of  Plymouth,  which 
itself  is  stated  to  be  not  very  large ;  indeed,  it  had 
only  one  church  till  about  the  year  1640.  Lynne, 
of  which  the  population  now  amounts  to  nearly 
four  thousand  souls,  is  described  as  a  little  town, 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  seaport,  though  frequented 
by  fishermen ;  and  Poole,  of  which  the  present 
population  is  not  much  under  nine  thousand,  had 
been  in  the  preceding  age  merely  a  sedge-plot 
with  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  and  was  as  yet  only 
a  small  town,  though  having  some  fair  buildings 
and  a  well-frequented  market.  Portsmouth  is 
described  as  being  very  populous  in  time  of  war, 
but  not  so  in  time  of  peace:  it  had  only  one 
church,  an  ancient  building.  Brighton,  now 
having  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  merely  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Bright- 
helmsted,  as  a  station  on  the  coast.  Yarmouth  had 
as  yet  but  one  church ;  and  Lynne,  though  only 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  was, "  for  the  num- 
ber of  merchants,  beauty  of  buildings,  and  wealth 
of  the  citizens,  beyond  dispute  the  best  town"  in 
Norfolk,  with  the  exception  only  of  Norwich,  which, 
although  still  a  large  and  populous  place,  was  consi- 
derably declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  its  fifty 

Htepbenoa'a  Anaib  of  Commerce  (here  bonieribcd  ftom  Ander- 
•on),  fl.  3SS.  There  can  be  no  tlonbl.  we  apprehend,  that  tho  nlitf 
waa  nerel;  an  exemption  horn  a  part  at  the  tax  allowed  to  eertalD 
torna. 
*  Chalmers,  EiUmste.  p.  43. 


churches  having  been  reduced  to  between  thirty 
and  forty.  Lincoln  was  still  more  decayed :  "  It 
is  incredible,"  says  Camden  of  this  town,  "  how 
it  hath  sunk  by  degrees  under  the  weight  of  time ; 
for  of  fifty  churches  that  were  remembered  in  it  by 
our  grandfathers,  there  are  now  scarce  eighteen 
remaining."  Birmingham,  called  Bremicham,  is 
described  as  already  "  swarming  with  inhabitants, 
and  echoing  with  the  noise  of  anvils :"  but  its  po- 
pulation was  as  yet  probably  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  what  it  now  is.  Halifax,  with  its  single  parish 
church,  already  contained  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants:  "so  that,"  continues  the  accotmt, 
"  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  say  that  they  can 
reckon  more  men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of 
animal  whatever;  whereas,  in  the  most  fruitful 
places  of  England  elsewhere,  one  shall  find 
thousands  of  sheep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place  to  sheep 
and  oxen,  or  were  devoured  by  them.  The  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  is  also  admirable,  who,  not- 
withstanding an  unprofitable,  barren  soil,  not  fit 
to  live  in,  have  so  flourish»l  by  the  cloth-trade 
(which  within  these  seventy  years  they  first  fell 
to)  that  they  are  very  rich,  and  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  it  above  their  neighbours.  Which 
confirms  the  truth  of  that  old  observation,  that  a 
barren  country  is  a  great  whet  to  the  industry  of 
the  natives ;  by  which  we  find  that  Norinberg  in 
Germany,  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  and,  lastly, 
Limoges  in  France  (all  situated  in  barren  soils), 
have  ever  been  very  flourishing  cities."  As  a 
proof  of  "the  vast  growth  and  increase  of  thia 
town,"  an  old  account  is  afterwards  quoted,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  in  1443,  there  were  only 
thirteen  houses  in  Halifax;  and  that,  in  1566,  this 
small  population  had  increased  to  "above  five 
hundred  and  twenty  householders  that  kept  fires 
and  answered  the  vicar."  ShefSeld  is  described 
as  "remarkable,  among  other  tittle  towns  here* 
abouts,  for  blacksmiths,  great  plenty  of  iron  being 
dug  in  these  parts ;"  and  this  reputation  the  place 
had  had  for  centuries  before ;  for  Chaucer,  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  has  armed  his  Miller  of  Trom* 
pington  with  a  Sheffield  knife  ;— 

A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  be  in  hi*  hote.* 

Bradford,  now  a  town  with  forty  thousand  inha* 
bitants,  is  merely  named ;  Huddersfield,  with  half 
as  many,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Hull,  though  a 
place  of  no  great  antiquity,  "  by  degrees,"  says 
Camden,  "  has  grown  to  such  a  figure,  that  for 
stately  buildings,  strong  forts,  rich  fleets,  resort  of 
merchants,  and  plenty  of  all  things,  it  is  the  most 
celebrated  mart-town  in  these  parts.  All  this  in- 
crease is  owing  partly  to  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who, 
upon  his  advancement  to  the  earldom  of  Suffolk 
by  King  Richard  II.,t  procured  them  their  privi- 
leges, and  partly  to  their  trade  of  Iceland  iish 
dried  and  hardened,  and  by  them  called  stock-fish, 
which  has  strangely  enriched  the  town."  A  few 
years  later  than  this,  however,  as  we  have  seen 


•  Cant.  Talea,  i»31. 
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above,  Hull  had  begun  to  be  Kckoned  among  the 
places  of  declining  trade  and  population.  Beverley 
•was  also  already  a  very  large  and  populous  town : 
its  flourishing  condition  is  attributed  to  a  privilege 
the  inhabitants  had  of  paying  no  toll  or  custom 
in  any  port  or  town  of  England.  Sunderland  was 
then  an  obscure  village,  and  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  Camden.  The  part  of  the  kingdom  lying 
"beyond  the  mountains  towards  the  Western 
Ocean"  he  seems  to  regard  not  only  as  a  foreign, 
but  as  hardly  a  civilised  country.  "  And  first," 
he  says,  "  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  whom  I 
approach  with  a  kind  of  dread :  may  it  forbode  no 

in However,  that  I  may  not  seem  wanting 

to  this  county,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  the  attempt ; 
hoping  that  the  divine  assistance,  which  hath 
favoured  me  in  the  rest,  will  not  fail  me  in  this." 
Proceeding,  accordingly,  to  his  survey,  he  describes 
Rochdale  as  "  a  market-town  of  no  small  resort;" 
Bury  as  another  no  way  inferior  to  it;  and  Man- 
chester as  surpassing  "all  the  towns  hereabouts 
in  building,  populousness,  woollen  manufacture, 
market-place,  and  churcli."  Liverpool  is  merely 
noticed  under  the  name  of  Litherpoole,  commonly 
shortened  into  Lirpool,  as  "  the  most  convenient 
and  usual  place  for  setting  sail  into  Ireland ;  but 
not  80  eminent  for  antiquity  as  for  neatness,  and 
populousness."  Of  Lancaster  it  is  said,  "  At  pre- 
sent the  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  all  husbandmen ;  for  the  grounds  about 
it  are  well  cultivated,  open  and  fresh,  and  without 
any  want  of  wood."  Preston  is  called  "  a  large 
town,  handsome  and  populous  for  these  parts ;" 
Blackburn  is  merely  mentioned ;  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Oldham,  Salford,  and  several  more  places,  now 
containing  each  from  eight  or  ten  to  above  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  are  not  even  mentioned, 
existing,  as  they  did,  if  at  all,  merely  as  obscure 
and  insignificant  villages.  Kendal  is  described 
as  "  a  very  populous  town,"  with  "  two  streets 
crossing  each  other ;"  and  as  "  very  eminent  for 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  for  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  trade  throughout  England 
with  their  woollen  cloth."  Appleby  was  already 
fiillen  into  the  same  decay  in  which  it  still  remains: 
"  Nothing,"  says  Camden,  "  is  memorable  about 

it  besides  its  antiquity  and  situation It  is 

BO  slenderly  peopled,  and  the  buildings  are  so 
mean,  that  if  antiquity  did  not  make  it  the  chief 
town  of  the  county,  and  the  assizes  were  not  held 
in  the  castle,  which  is  the  chief  gaol  for  male- 
factors, it  would  be  but  very  little  above  a  village." 
Whitehaven,  now  containing  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  not  mentioned.  Newcastle  is  called  the 
glory  of  all  the  towns  in  Northumberland,  and  is 
represented  as  being  a  very  thriving  place,  and 
rapidly  increasing, — carrying  on  a  great  trade  both 
with  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  with 
other  parts  of  England,  especially  in  sea-coal,  of 
which  the  surrounding  country  yielded  great 
abundance.  Camden,  however,  maintains  that  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  Northumbrians  on 
the  Border  still  continued  the  same  as  they  had 


been  described  by  jEneaa  Sylvius  (aflerwaids 
Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  through  this  county 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,  which  he  bad  visited 
as  legate,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
"A  certain  river,"  says  his  narrative,  "falling 
from  a  high  mountain,  parts  the  two  kingdoms ; 
over  which  iEneas  ferried ;  and,  coming  to  a  large 
village  about  sunset,  he  alighted  at  a  countr3rman's 
house,  where  he  supped  with  the  curate  of  the 
place  and  his  host  The  table  was  plentifully  fur- 
nished with  pottage,  hens,  and  geese ;  but  nothing 
of  either  bread  or  wine  appeared.  All  the  mea 
and  women  of  the  town  flocked  in,  as  to  some 
strange  sight;  and  as  our  countrymen  use  to 
admire  the  ^Ethiopians  or  Indians,  so  these  people 
stared  at  iEneas,  asking  the  curate  what  country- 
man he  was? — ^what  his  errand  could  be? — and 
whether  he  were  a  Christian  or  no?  But  iEneas, 
being  aware  of  the  scarcity  he  should  meet  with 
on  this  road,  had  been  accommodated  by  a  monas- 
tery with  a  rundlet  of  red  wine  and  some  loaves 
of  bread.  When  these  were  brought  to  the  table 
they  were  more  astonished  than  before,  having 
never  seen  either  wine  or  white  bread."  The  ac- 
count goes  on  to  relate  that  men  and  their  wives 
came  crowding  round  the  table,  and,  handling  the 
bread  and  smelling  to  the  wine,  begged  with  such 
importunity  to  taste  the  unknown  fare,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  deal  the  whole  among 
them.  At  last,  at  a  late  hour,  all  the  men,  in- 
cluding both  the  curate  and  the  host,  ran  off  in  a 
body,  saying  they  were  going  to  take  refuge  in  a 
tower  at  some  distance  off,  for  fear  of  the  Scots, 
who  were  accustomed  to  cross  the  river  at  low 
water  in  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
and  plundering  them.  But  ^though  they  carried 
the  children  with  them,  they  left  the  women,  not- 
withstanding that  several  of  them,  both  wives  and 
maids,  were  very  handsome ;  not  thinking,  it  seems, 
that  they  would  take  much  harm  from  any'  treat- 
ment they  were  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.  Nor  would  they  by  any  means  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  legate  himself  along  with  them, 
though  he  very  importunately  besought  them  to  do 
so.  ."Thus,"  he  continues,  '♦  iEneas  was  left 
alone,  with  only  two  servants  and  a  guide,  amongst 
a  hundred  women,  who,  sitting  in  a  ring,  with  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  them,  spent  the  night  sleepless 
in  dressing  of  hemp  and  chatting  wiu  the  inter- 

Sreter.  When  the  night  was  well  advanced  they 
eard  a  mighty  noise  of  dogs  barking  and  geese 
gagling ;  whereupon  the  women  slipped  off  several 
ways  and  the  guide  ran  away,  and  all  was  in  such 
confusion  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  upon  them. 
But  iEneas  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  keep 
close  in  his  bed-diamber,  which  was  a  stable,  and 
there  to  await  the  issue ;  lest,  running  out,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  he  should 
be  robbed  by  the  first  man  he  met.  Presently, 
both  the  women  and  the  guide  letum,  acquainting 
them  that  all  was  well,  and  that  Aey  were  friends, 
and  no  enemies,  who  were  arrived."  This  is 
rather  like  a  description  of  savage  life  than  of  the 
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rudest  fonn  of  civilizatioD ;  but  the  narrative 
betra3r8,  if  not  the  proverbial  exaggeration  of  a 
traveller,  at  least  the  ignorant  wonder  of  a  foreigner ; 
and  i^neas,  though  he  may  not  have  materially 
mis-stated  what  he  actually  saw,  has  probably 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  many  things.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  believe,  notwithstanding  Camden's  asser- 
tion, that  the  Borderers  had  not  made  a  consider- 
able advance  in  civilization  in  the  space  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
their  wild  condition  and  manners  astonished  the 
Kterary  and  elegant  Italian. 

Little  precise  information  is  to  be  recovered  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  country  during  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  histo- 
rians, as  usual,  confining  their  details  almost 
exclusively  to  parliamentary  and  military  opera- 
tions ;  but  of  course  this  must  have  been  a  time  of 
general  pressure  and  suffering  among  all  classes. 
As  far,  however,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  ever,  for  even  the  shortest 
period,  any  general  interruption  of  the  industry  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  the  mechanism  of  society 
was  ever  suspended  or  seriously  deranged  in  ■  any 
of  its  ordinary  movements.  The  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered, except  in  so  far  as  the  necessities,  and  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  the  license,  of  war  gave  im- 
punity to  many  acts  that,  at  another  time,  would 
have  been  prevented  or  visited  penally ;  and  the 
fields  were  cultivated,  and  every  kind  of  handicraft 
plied,  as  usual,  except  only  in  the  few  localities 
which  were  actually  at  any  particular  moment  the 
scenes  of  military  operations — the  ground  on  which 
a  battle  was  fought  or  a  siege  carried  on.  At  one 
time  or  other,  however,  nearly  every  part  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  felt  the  burning 
ploughshare  of  war  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years 
that  followed  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham,  in  August,  1642;  and  while  some 
towns  and  districts  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
commotion  or  military  occupation  during  a  great 
part  of  that  time,  others  were  in  shorter  space 
half  ruined  by  a  sharper  visitation.  Then  the  ex- 
traordinary pecuniary  exactions  to  which  the  nation 
was  subjected  were  such  as  would  have  been 
severely  felt  even  in  the  most  flourishing  condition 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  must  have  proved 
doubly  oppressive  in  such  a  time  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  the  partial  stopping  up  of  most 
of  the  channels  in  which  the  wetdth  of  the  country 
had  been  accustomed  to  flow.  Another  great  evil 
would  be  the  multitude  of  persons,  who,  torn  from 
their  usual  occupations  by  the  military  levies,  or 
thrown  loose  from  them  by  the  shock  given  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  national  industry,  would  go  to 
swell  the  crew  of  idlers  and  vagrants  living  upon 
beggary  and  plunder,  and  to  spread  the  hotbed  of 
dissoluteness  and  crime.  All  this  could  not  fail  to 
produce  not  only  much  individual  suffering,  but 
for  a  time  a  feebleness  and  lethargy  of  ul  the 
forces  of  the  social  system,  and  a  retrograde  move- 


ment both  of  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  the 
country. 

But  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  this  tem- 
porary fever  and  languor  was  followed  by  a  health 
and  strength  that  speedily  carried  it  forward  much 
farther  than  it  had  fallen  behind  in  the  career  of 
social  advancement.  All  authorities  turree  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed 
from  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  "When  this  tyrant  or  protector  (as 
some  call  him),"  observes  the  writer  of  a  tract 

Cblished  after  the  Restoration,  "  turned  out  the 
ng  Parliament  (in  April,  1653),  the  kingdom 
was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  trade,  wealth, 
and  honour  that  it  in  any  age  ever  yet  knew.  The 
trade  appeared  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for 
the  customs  and  excise, — 900,000/.  a-year  being 
refused.  The  riches  of  the  nation  showed  itself 
in  the  high  value  that  land  and  all  our  native 
commodities  bore,  which  are  the  certain  marks  of 
opulency."*  According  to  Child,  in  his  Discourse 
of  Trade,  the  current  price  of  land  in  England  in 
1621  was  no  more  than  twelve  years'  purchase : 
Sir  Charles  Davenant  states  that,  in  1666,  it  had 
risen  to  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years'  purchascf 
The  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce were  generally  (for  there  was  still  much 
fluctuation)  higher  throughout  the  present  period 
than  they  had  ever  been  known  to  be  before.  It 
appears,  from  the  Windsor  Tables,  that  the  average 
price  of  middling  wheat,  from  1606  to  1625,  was 
about  Sis.  per  quarter ;  but  it  was  sometimes  as 
high  as  58s,,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  29^.  or  30s. 
It  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  never  being  lower  than 
44s.  from  1630  to  1640,  and  sometimes  reaching 
56s.  or  58;.  In  1631  it  was  6Ss.  No  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  the  year  1642  and  the 
three  following  years.  In  1646  the  price  was 
48*.;  in  1647,  ISs.  8d.;  in  1648,  85*. ;  in  1649, 
80s.i  in  1650,  ^6s.Sd.•,  in  1651,  73*. 4d  After 
this  it  declined  for  a  few  years,  falling  in  1654  so 
low  as  to  26*. ;  but  its  average  in  the  last  four 
years  of  the  protectorate  exceeded  45*.  From  the 
accounts  of  the  purveyors  of  Prince  Henry's  house- 
hold, about  1610,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  beef 
was  then  about  3f  d.,  and  of  mutton  about  3|ci.  the 
pound.t  The  prices  of  many  articles  of  provision 
iu  London  were  fixed  by  a  royal  proclamation  in 
1633,  the  object  apparently  being  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  usual  rates,  which  had  been  consider- 
ably advanced  by  a  scarcity  in  the  preceding  year. 
A  fat  cygnet  is  directed  to  be  sold  for  from  7*.  to 
9*.,  according  to  the  season  of  tlie  year ;  a  pheasant 
cock  for  6*. ;  a  pheasant  hen  for  5*. ;  a  turkey 
cock  of  the  best  sort  for  4s. ;  the  best  turkey  hen 
for  3*. ;  a  duck  for  8d. ;  the  best  fat  goose  in  the 
market  for  2*. ;  a  capon  fat  and  crammed,  of  the 
best  sort,  for  2«.  4d. ;  the  best  pullet  for  I*.  6d. ; 
the  best  hen  for  1*. ;  a  chicken  of  the  best  and 

*  The  World**  Uittiks  in  Oliver  Cromw*!!,  ia  Harklu  MiiMU 
i.  SSI. 
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largest  sort  for  5<f. ;  a  rabbit  for  Id.  or  8d. ;  a 
dozen  of  tame  pigeons  for  6s. ;  three  eggs  for  Id. ; 
a  pound  of  the  best  salt  butter  for  4\d. ;  of  the 
best  fresh  for  bd.  or  6d.,  according  to  the  season. 
The  prices  of  some  other  necessaries  are  also 
added,  among  -which  are  tallow  candles,  "  made  of 
wick,"  Sljd.  the  pound ;  "  made  of  cotton,"  4d. ;  a 
sack,  containing  four  bushels,  of  the  best  old'char- 
coals.  Is.  2d. ;  a  sack  of  the  best  and  largest  small 
coals,  6d. ;  a  thousand  of  the  best  Kentish  billets, 
16<.  This  same  year  an  ordinance  was  issued  by 
the  Star  Chamber  establishing  various  regulations 
for  keeping  down  the  prices  of  provisions,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  scarcity,  in  London  and 
Westminster.  One  of  them,  in  consideration  of 
"  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  vintners  for 
dressing  and  selling  provisions,"  prohibited  per- 
sons in  that  business,  for  the  future,  from  selling 
anything  but  bread  and  wine,  or  permitting  any 
flesh,  or  other  sorts  of  provisions,  to  be  brought 
into  their  houses,  to  be  diere  eaten  by  any  of  their 
guests.  Another  enjoined  that  keepers  of  victual- 
ling-houses, who,  it  is  afiSrmed,  had  of  late  greatly 
enhanced  the  prices  of  their  ordinaries,  should 
henceforth  take  no  more  of  each  guest  for  a  meal 
than  two  shillings,  which  was  to  include  wine  and 
beer;  and  from  a  servant  no  more  than  eight- 
pence.  Some  articles  of  food  that  are  now  plen- 
tiful, or  comparatively  common,  were  still  rare, 
and  consequently  dear,  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Though  coffee, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced  a  few  years  before 
the  Restoration,  there  is  no  evidence  that  tea  was ; 
and  sugar,  though  it  had  been  long  known,  was  as 
yet  only  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  bore  a 
high  price.  In  1619  we  find  the  price  of  two 
cauliflowers  set  down  at  3<.,  and  that  of  sixteen 
artichokes  at  3*.  4d. ;  and  among  the  articles  pro- 
vided only  a  few  years  before  for  the  household 
of  James's  queen  are  a  few  potatoes,  which  are 
charged  at  2s.  the  pound.  At  this  time,  and  down 
to  a  considerably  later  date,  the  usual  bread-corn 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  of  England  was 
barley,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in  a  royal  ordinance 
dated  in  1646,  which  Rymer  has  printed.*  At  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  the 
Household  Book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attor- 
ney-general, the  servants  of  great  families  com- 
monly ate  rye-bread  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
oatmeal  were  also  consumed.  Above  twenty  stone 
of  beef,  besides  other  meat,  were  consumed  every 
week  in  Sir  Edward's  family,  while  in  liOndon,  at 
their  residence  in  the  Castle  Yard,  Holbom ;  and 
yet,  at  this  time,  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  year  consisted  of  fish-days,  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  universally  and  strictly  ob- 
served. Coke  received  numerous  presents  of 
bucks,  heronshaws,  swans,  marchpanes  (or  sweet 
biKuit),  and  fruit;  but  not  many  garden  vegeta- 
bles seem  to  have  been  used,  only  a  few  onions, 
leeks,  carrots,  and  radishes  being  purchased,  ap- 
parently to  make  pottage  for  the  poor.    The  price 

•  Fadera,  xiz.  1«S, 


of  linen  at  this  time,  at  least  of  good  quality,  wis 
very  high,  if  we  may  judge  from  Shakspeare's 
Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Dame  Quickly  affiim 
that  the  holland  of  which  she  had  made  FalstafTs 
shirts  had  eost  her  eight  shillings  the  ell.  This  k 
confirmed  by  what  Philip  Stubbes  teUs  us  in  hii 
Anatomy  of  Abuses,  of  which  the  second  edition 
was  published  in  1595,  that  the  meanest  shirt  coit 
half-a-CTOwn,  and  some  as  much  as  ten  pounds. 
The  price  of  wool  was  also  very  high  throughout 
the  reign  of  James,  till  a  prodamation  whidi  he 
issued  in  July,  1622,  prohibiting  its  exportation, 
brought  it  down  from  33*.  to  18s,  the  tod,  or  from 
above  Is.  2d.  to  not  quite  8d.  per  pound.  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  price  again  rose ; 
having  been  24s.  the  tod  in  1641 ;  37«.  6d.  in 
1648;  40s.  in  1649;  and  betweoi  1650  and  1660 
ranging  from  22s.  6d.  to  60s.* 

Of  the  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  labour- 
ers in  the  early  part  of  the  present  period  a  notion 
may  be  gathered  from  an  account,  printed  in  the 
Archseologia,  of  the  rates  as  fixed  for  the  county 
of  Rutland  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  1610^ 
which,  as  it  appears,  continued  to  be  observed 
nearly  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.t 
The  yearly  wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  are 
here  set  down  at  only  &2s. ;  of  "  a  man-servant  for 
husbandry,  of  the  best  sort,  which  can  eire  (plough), 
sow,  mow,  thresh,  make  a  rick,  thack  and  hedge  the 
same,  and  can  kill  a  hog,  sheep,  and  cal^"  at  50s.; 
of  a  common  servant  of  husbandry,  at  40s. ;  of  a 
mean  (middling)  servant,  at  29«. ;  of  a  boy  imder 
sixteen,  at  20f. ;  of  "  a  chief  woman-servant,  being 
a  cook,  and  can  bake,  brew,  and  make  malt,  and 
able  to  oversee  other  servants,"  at  26s.  8eL ;  of 
"  a  second  woman-servant  of  the  best  sort,  which 
cannot  dress  meat,  nor  make  malt,  but  brew,"  Ac, 
at  23s.  4d. ;  of  a  "  woman-servant  which  can  do 
but  outworks  and  drudgery,  at  16«. ;  of  a  girl 
under  sixteen,  at  14«. ;  of  a  chief  miller  at  46f.; 
of  a  common  miller,  at  31(.  8d. ;  of  a  chief  shep- 
herd, at  30«.  ;t  of  a  common  shepherd,  at  2bs. 
For  harvest-work,  a  mower  is  ordered  to  have  by 
the  day  5<f.,  with  his  meat;  a  man  reaper,  bay- 
maker,  hedger,  or  ditcher,  4d. ;  a  woman  reaper, 
3d. ;  a  woman  haymaker,  2d.  If  no  meat  wis 
given  these  sums  were  to  be  exactly  doubled  in 
each  case,  except  that  the  woman  haymaker  was 
to  have  5d.  instead  of  4d.  Every  other  kind  of 
labourer  at  all  other  times  than  in  harvest  was  to 
have,  from  Easter  till  Michaelmas,  3d.  a-day  with 
food,  or  Id.  without;  and  from  Michaelmas  to 
Easter,  2d,  with  food  and  6d.  without  The  day's 
wages  of  various  descriptions  of  artificers  before 
Michaelmas,  when  they  were  highest,  were  ap- 
pointed to  be,  for  a  master  carpenter,  8dL  with 
meat,  or  Is.  2d.  without;  for  "  a  free  mason,  which 
can  draw  his  plot,  work,  and  set  accordingly, 
having  charge  over  others,"  8d.  with  meat,  or  1*. 
without ;  for  a  chief  joiner,  or  a  master  sawyn, 

edition). 
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6d.  with  meat,  or  Is,  without ;   for  a  horee^ollar 
maker,  6d.  with   meat,  or  lOd.   without;    for 
a  ploughwright,  a  rough  magon,   an  expert  car- 
penter, or  a  tiler  or  slater,  5<f.   with,  or  lOd. 
without    meat;    for  a   thatcher,   hurdle-maker, 
or  briclclayer,   bd,   with,  or  9d.  without  meat. 
After  Michaelmas  the  rates  set  down  are  from 
two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  these  sums,  the  greatest 
proportional  deduction  being  generally  made  from 
the  highest  wages.    Throughout  the  year  turners 
and  gardeners  are   allowed  6d.  widi,   and   Is. 
without  meat;  and  tailors  4d.  with  meat,  and 
8d.  without.      "  In  these  rates  of  wages,"  ob- 
serves Sir  Frederick  Eden,  "the  justices  seem 
to  have  calculated  that  half  the  day's  earnings 
were  equivalent  to  diet  for  one  day :  in  modem 
times,  however,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
daily  pay  of  a  labourer  is  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  single  article  of  bread."*    This  latter 
assertion  is  surely  more  than  questionable :  Sir 
Frederick  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  cost 
of  food,  not  for  the  labourer  alone,  but  for  his  wife 
and  children  as  well  as  himsdf :  if  a  labourer's 
own  diet  at  the  present  day  cost  him  even  so  much 
as  half  his  wages,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  three,  four, 
or  five  children  would  in  many  cases  have  to  sub- 
sist on  the  other  half,  and  nothing  would  remain 
for  clothes,  rent,  and  other  expenses.    Nor,  at 
least  in  many  descriptions  of  work,  would  the 
allowance  of  diet  to  a  working-man  make  anything 
like  a  difference  of  one-half  upon  tlie  amount  of 
his  day's  wages.     Sir  Frederick  afterwards  admits 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that,  whilst  wheat 
was  at  34s.  the  quarter,  as  it  was  at  this  time,  "  a 
labourer,  whose  wages  on  an  average,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  about  8d.  a-day,  could  have  been  as 
well  provided  with  the  most  important  necessaries 
of  life  as  he  is  at  present."! 

In  a  tract  entitled  "  Britain's  Busse,"  published 
in  1615,  in  recommendation  of  a  project  for  the 
fitting  out  of  busses  to  enable  the  English  to  rival 
the  Dutch  in  the  herring-fishery,  the  author  makes 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  dieting  the  seamen, 
from  which  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to 
the  manner  of  living  among  the  labouring  classes 
at  this  time.  He  proposes  that  every  man  and 
boy  should  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  a  gallon 
of  beer  a-day,  which,  he  says,  is  the  allowance 
made  in  the  king's  ships :  the  cost  of  the  beer  is 
calculated  at  a  fraction  more  than  2d.  a  gallon. 
Then,  each  was  to  have  (also  as  in  his  majesty's 
ships)  a  pound  of  biscuit  a-day,  costing  between 
five  and  six  farthings ;  half  a  pint  of  oatmeal  or 
pease,  costing  a*  farthing  and  a  half;  two  pounds 
of  bacon  a-week,  costing  6Jrf.,  besides  as  much 
fresh  fish  as  they  could  catch  for  themselves ;  a 
quartet  of  a  pound^of  butter  a-day,  costing  about  a 
pem>y»  "  to  butter  their  fish,  or  otherwise  to  eat  as 
ihey  like ;"  half  a  pound  of  Holland  cheese,  cost- 
ing five  farthings;  together  with  three  pints  of 
vinegar,  costing  about  2d.,  and  seven  Kentish 
fagoto,  costing  about  6d.,  a-day,  for  every  sixteen. 

•  8ule  of  llM(  Poor,  i.  1 4S.  t  Jbid.  p.  IH. 


The  exact  estimated  daily  cost  of  victualling  for 
each  is  seven  pence,  three  farthings,  and  one 
twenty-eighth  of  a  farthing.  This  is  rather  higher 
than  the  allowance  that  is  made  in  the  Rutland  table 
for  the  highest  class  of  mechanics,  even  the  master 
carpenter  being  only  allowed  sixpence  a-day  for 
diet ;  but  the  difference  was  no  doubt  found  neces- 
sary in  those  days  to  make  up  for  the  dangers  and 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  a  sailor's  life.  The 
wages  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  crew  are  also 
high  as  compared  with  the  earnings  of  either  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  labour :  the  masters  were 
to  have  about  3; .  Id.  a-day ;  the  mates  about 
lOid.;  one-half  of  the  men  about  8^.  each ;  the 
others  about  Id.;  and  the  boys  about  2^^.  It 
appears  by  an  ordinance  printed  in  Rymer,  that  in 
1636  seamen  in  the  royal  navy  were  allowed  in 
harbour  sevenpence  halfpenny  a-day  for  their  pro- 
visions, and,  when  at  sea,  eightpence  halfjpenny.* 
In  a  curious  tract,  entitled  "  Stanley's  Remedy,  or 
the  Way  how  to  Reform  Wandering  Beggars, 
Thieves,  Highway  Robbers,  and  Pickpockets," 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  and  printed 
in  1646,  the  cost  of  the  diet  and  maintenance  of 
every  one  of  the  idle,  thievish,  drunken  persons 
that  infested  the  kingdom,  living  only  upon  beg- 
gary and  plunder,  is  estimated  at  threepence  per 
day  at  the  least. 

Although  the  legislation  respecting  pauperism 
had  begun  to  be  separated  from  that  respecting 
vagrancy  and  crime  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  preceding  century,t  the  two  subjects  still  con- 
tinued to  be  frequently  viewed  in  Aeir  old,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  natural  and  indissoluble 
connexion.  Even  so  early  as  only  a  few  years 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  we  find  parliament 
adverting  to  the  inconveniences  which  had  already 
begun  to  be  experienced  from  the  legal  provision 
that  had  been  'established  for  the  poor  operating 
in  many  cases  as  a  premium  and  encouragement 
to  idleness.  One  of  the  clauses  of  an  act  passed 
in  1609  complains  that  "many  wilful  people, 
finding  that  they,  having  children,  have  some  hope 
to  have  relief  from  the  parish  wherein  they  dwell, 
and  being  able  to  labour  and  thereby  to  relieve 
themselves  and  their  families,  do  nevertheless  run 
away  out  of  their  parishes,  and  leave  their  families 
upon  the  parish."^  It  was  therefore  enacted  that 
all  such  persons  should  be  deemed  to  be  incorri- 
gible rogues,  and  punished  as  such.  This  same 
act,  after  noticing  that  divers  good  and  neces- 
sary laws  formerly  made  for  the  building  of 
houses  of  correction  for  the  suppressing  and 
punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  other  idle, 
vagrant,  and  disorderly  persons,  had  not  wrought 
so  good  effect  as  was  expected,  partly  because  the 
houses  of  correction  had  not  been  built  as  was 
intended,  partly  that  the  laws  had  not  in  other 
respects  been  duly  and  severely  put  in  execution, 
directed  that  such  houses  should  immediately  be 
built  or  provid«l  for  every  county,  "  with  mills, 

•  FoBdera,  xx.  103.  f  See  vol.  li.  p.  906. 
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turns,  cards,  and  euch  like  necessary  implements, 
to  set  the  said  rogue»,  or  such  other  idle  persons, 
on  vork."  "  Lord  Coke,"  says  Sir  Fredericlc 
Eden,  "  'was  of  opinion  that  justices  of  the  peace 
were  authorized  by  this  act  to  commit  to  the 
house  of  correction  idle  or  disorderly  persons, 
although  they  had  lawful  means  to  live  by.  He 
conceived  that  houses  of  correction  were  the  only 
possible  means  of  compelling  them  to  labour ;  and 
that  this  excellent  work  (as  he  called  it)  was,  with- 
out question,  feasible ;  for  he  says  that,  upon 
making  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  (chap.  4),  and  a 
good  space  after,  whilst  justices  and  other  officers 
were  diligent  and  industrious,  there  was  not  a 
rogue  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  England;  but, 
when  justices  became  remiss,  rogues  swarmed 
again.  He  adds,  that  few  were  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  without  coming  out  better."* 
The  poor-law  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  con- 
tinued by  several  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  and  a  few  additions  were  made 
to  it,  relating  principally  to  the  binding  of  poor 
children  apprentices.  These  acts,  however,  are 
affirmed  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  executed ; 
in  many  places,  it  is  said,  no  rates  were  made  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  most  cases  the  sums 
raised  were  so  inadequate  that  numbers  of  persons 
were  still  left  to  perish  for  want.  The  author  of 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Grievous  Groans  for  the 
Poor,  by  M.  S.,"  published  in  1622,  writes  as 
follows: — "Though  the  number  of  the  poor  do 
daily  increase,  there  hath  been  no  collection  for 
them,  no,  not  these  seven  years,  in  many  parishes 
of  this  land,  especially  in  county  towns ;  but  many 
of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth  their  poor,  yea  and 
their  lusty  labourers  that  will  not  work,  or  for  any 
misdemeanor  want  work,  to  beg,  filch,  and  steal 
for  their  maintenance,  so  that  the  country  is 
pitifully  pestered  with  them ;  yea,  and  the  maimed 
soldiers,  that  have  ventured  their  lives  and  lost 
their  limbs  in  our  behalf,  are  also  thus  requited ; 
for  when  they  return  home,  to  live  by  some  labour 
in  their  natural  country,  though  they  can  work 
well  in  some  kind  of  labour,  every  man  saith.  We 
will  not  be  troubled  with  their  service,  but 'make 
other  shift  for  our  business :  so  are  they  turned 
forth  to  travel  in  idleness  (the  highway  to  hell), 
and  seek  their  meat  upon  meres  (as  the  proverb 
goeth),  with  begging,  filching,  and  stealing  for 
their  maintenance,  until  the  law  bring  them  unto 
the  fearful  end  of  hanging."  Some  information 
respecting  the  pauper  and  disorderly  portion  of  the 


*  SlateorPuor,  i.  146. 
■nd  734. 
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population  a  few  years  after  this  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  paper  of  orders  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
branches  of  police,  isiued  by  the  privy  council  in 
1630.*      Common  offences    and  abuses,   which 
stewards  to  lords  and  gentlemen   are    enjoined 
specially  to  inquire  into  in  keeping  their   leets 
twice  a-year,  are  enumerated   as  follows :    *•  Of 
bakers  and  brewers  for  breaking  of  assizes;   of 
forestallers  and  regrators;  against  tradesmen   of 
all  sorts,  for  selling  with  under-weights,   or  at 
excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or  things 
made  in   deceit;  of  people   breakers  of  houses, 
common  thieves,  and  their  receivers ;  haunters  of 
taverns  or  alehouses ;  those  that  go  in  good  clothes 
and  fare  well,  and  none  knows  whereof  they  live  ; 
those  that  be  night-walkers ;  builders  of  cottages 
and  takers-in  of  inmates ;  offences  of  victuallers, 
artificers,   workmen,   and    labourers."     Another 
regulation  directs  that  "  the  correction  houses  in 
all  counties  may  be  made  adjoining  to  the  common 
prisons,  and  the  gaoler  to  be  made  governor  of 
them,  that  so  he  may  employ  to  work  prisoners 
committed  for  small  causes,  and  so  they  may  learn 
honesty  by  labour,  and  not  live  idly  and  miserably 
long  in  prison,  whereby  they  are  made  worse  when 
they  come  out  than  they  were  when  they  went  in  ; 
and,  where  many  houses  of  correction  are  in  one 
county,  one  of  them  at  least  to  be  near  the  gaol." 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  house  of  cor- 
rection system  had  lost  by  this  time  very  much  of 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  it  by  Coke  in  its  first  oper- 
ation.   Another  order,  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
harbouring  rogues  in  their  bams  or  out-housings, 
and  authorizing  constables   and  justices  of  the 
peace  to  demand  from  persons  wandering  about 
with  women  and  children  where  they  were  married 
and  where  their  children  were  christened,  adds, 
"  for  these  people  live  like  salvages,  neither  marry, 
nor  bury,  nor  christen;  which  licentious  liberty 
makes  so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  wan- 
derers."    A  great  increase  of  beggars  had  been 
occasioned  about  this  time  by  the  disbanding  of 
the  army  in  Ireland  the  preceding  year :  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  soldiers,  and  probably  many 
others  along  with  them,  immediately  flocked  over 
in  swarms  to  England ;  to  remedy  which  evil  a 
proclamation  was  issued,   commanding  them  to 
return  to  Ireland,  and  ordering  them  to  be  conveyed 
from    constable  to   constable  to    either  Bristol, 
Minehead,  Barnstaple,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Mil- 
ford,  or  Workington;  if  they  should  be  found 
begging  in  England  afterwards,  they  were  to  be 
punished  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.t 

*  Beprintrd,  by  Eden,  troa  a  conv  in  the  BiiUsli  Hnsenm  :  SUta 
of  Poor,  1.156-160. 
t  It  \  met.  Fool,  aix.72. 
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N  the  25th  of  May 
Charles  and  his  two 
brothers,  the  Uukes 
of  York  and  Glou- 
cester, landed  near 
Dover,  where  Monk 
met  them .  The  king 
embraced  and  kissed 
his  restorer,  calling 
him  "  father,"  and 
walked  with  him  to 
his  coach ;  and  the 
glorified  general,  to 
the  envy  of  older  and  nobler  royalists,  rode  in 
the  same  coach  with  the  king  and  the  dukes. 
On  the  28th,  the  Lords  were  advertised  by  a 
royal  message,  that  his  majesty  would  be  at  White- 
hall on  the  morrow ;  and,  on  the  29th,  which  was 
Charles's  birth-day,*  he  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  London,  attended  by  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  bishops,  ministers,  knights  of  the  Bath, 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  kettle-drums  and  trum- 
pets. The  streets  were  railed  in,  the  windows 
and  balconies  were  hung  with  tapestry,  flowers 
were  scattered  on  his  path,  and  all  was  joy  and 
jubilee.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  arriving  at 
Whitehall  was  to  invest  Monk  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  make  him  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  The  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had 
complimented  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and 

*  He  tli«n  completed  hii  30lh  year. 


even  acknowledged  the  restored  Rump,  made 
great  testimony  of  joy  for  his  happy  restoration. 
And  when  Charles  met  the  House  of  Jjords,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Lord  Kimbolton  of  former 
times,  and  one  of  the  members  whose  attempted 
arrest  had  hurried  on  the  civil  war,  hailed  him  as 
"  Great  king,"  "  dread  sovereign,"  "  a  native 
king,"  "  a  son  of  the  wise,"  "  a  son  of  the  ancient 
kings,"  and  prophesied  to  him  that  he  would  be 
an  example  to  all  kings  of  piety,  justice,  pru- 
dence, and  power,  the  greatest  king  that  ever  bore 
the  name  of  Charles.  Nor  were  the  Commons 
much  behind  the  Lords :  their  Speaker,  Sir  Har- 
bottle  Grimston,  who  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished by  a  very  diflFerent  species  of  oratory,  told 
Charles  that  he  was  deservedly  the  "  king  of 
hearts ;"  that  he  would  receive  from  his  people  a 
crown  of  hearts ;  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
the  happiest  and  most  glorious  king  of  the  hap- 
piest people.  We  shall  presently  see  how  these 
predictions  were  verified. 

Even  at  Dover  the  restored  king  was  beset  by 
ambitious  and  impatient  cavaliers,  who  all  hoped 
to  be  made  ministers,  members  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, or  something  great  in  the  government,  as  the 
reward  of  their  loyalty  and  sufferings ;  and  those 
were  the  most  pressing  whose  services  had  been 
the  least  valuable  to  the  cause.  At  Canterbury 
■  Monk,  who  in  some  respects  was  a  mere  broker  for 
others,  who  might  have  opposed  him  but  for  the 
tempting  bargains  he  had  offered,  put  into  his  ma- 
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jesty's  hands  "a  large  paper  fiiH  of  names,"  telling 
him  "  that  he  could  not  do  him  better  service  than 
by  recommending  to  him  such  persons  who  were 
most  grateful  to  the  people,  and  in  respect  of  their 
parts  and  interests  were  best  able  to  serve  him." 
Charles  put  the  paper  into  his  pocket  without 
reading  it;  but,  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  his  chancellor,  Cla- 
rendon, who  had  returned  with  him  from  a  long 
exile,  and  who  informs  us  that  the  paper  con- 
tained the  names  of  at  least  threescore  and  ten 
persons,  who  were  thought  fittest  to  be  made 
privy  counsellors;  that  in  this  entire  number  there 
were  only  two — the  Marquess  of  Hertford  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton — who  had  ever  served  the 
king,  or  been  looked  upon  as  zealously  aflFected  to 
his  service ;  that  all  the  rest  were  either  such  as 
had  deserted  the  king  by  adhering  to  the  parlia- 
ment, or  such  as  had  taken  part  in  the  beginning 
of  the  late  revolution  (here  called  rebellion),  and 
had  acted  with  all  fierceness  and  animosity  until 
the'  new  model,  and  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex :  then,  indeed,  as  Cromwell  had  grown  ter- 
rible to  them,  they  were  disposed  to  wish  the  king 
back  again,  though  they  had  done  nothing  but 
wish.  "  There  were  then,"  adds  Clarendon,  "  the 
names  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  to  which  the  general  (Monk)  was  thought 
to  be  most  inclined,  at  least  to  satisfy  Uie  foolish 
and  unruly  inclinations  of  his  wife.  There  were 
likewise  the  names  of  some  who  were  most  noto- 
rious in  all  the  other  factions;  and  of  some 
who,  in  respect  of  their  mean  qualities  and  meaner 


qualifications,  nobody  could  imagine  how  they 
could  come  to  be  named."  But  the  chancellor, 
who  cared  a  great  deal  more  about  the  cabinet  to 
be  established  than  did  the  indolent  pleasure- 
loving  king,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
privy  council  of  a  very  difF»ent  composition,  un- 
dertook to  settle  this  matter  with  the  general, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Morrice,  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  latter.  The  wary  Monk 
avoided  committing  himself  in  person,  .but  his 
friend  Morrice,  after  speaking  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, returned  to  the  chancellor  and  told  him  the 
trouble  the  general  was  in — "  that  the  truth  was, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  have  much  communica- 
tion with  men  of  all  humours  and  inclinations,  and 
so  had  promised  to  do  them  good  o£Gces  to  the 
king,  and  could  not,  therefore,  avoid  inserting  their 
names  in  that  paper,  without  any  imagination  that 
the  king  would  accept  them ;  that  he  had  done  his 
part,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  from  him,  and 
lefl  the  king  to  do  what  he  thought  best  for  his  own 
service."*  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  Monk's  list  a  new 
one  was  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  who  found  himself 
constrained  t<x  admit  almost  as  many  Presbyterians 
as  cavaliers  andChurch-of-England  men,  but  who 
evidently  hoped  to  be  able  to  displace  the  former 
by  degrees.  The  king's  two  brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  the  Marquess  of  Ormond, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Seymour,  Sir  Frederic 
Comwallis,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Colonel  Charles 
Howard,  General  Monk,  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 


•  Clannilon,  Life. 
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the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  Lord  Culpeper,  Mr.  Arthur 
Annesley,  Mr.  Morrice  (Monk's  confidential  friend, 
who  -was  also  made  secretary  of  state),  the  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  the  Marquess  of  Dorchester,  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord 
Wentworth,  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis,  Sir  Edward  Ni- 
diolas,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Berkeley,  and 
General  Montague,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,*  were  the 
members  of  Charles's  first  privy  council.  Monk 
was  continued  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  was  made  master  of  the 
horse,  and  (on  the  Ith  of  July)  was  further 
gratified  by  a  long  list  of  titles  of  nobility, 
ending  in  that  of  Duke  of  Albemarle;  and 
his  coarse,  low-bred  wife,  who  had  been  a  mil- 
liner, and  his  mistress  before  she  became  his 
wife,  took  her  place  at  court  as  a  right  noble 
duchess  amongst  the  proudest  dames  of  the 
land.  The  Duke  of  York  was  made  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  &c. ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  was  joined  with 
Morrice  as  secretary  of  state ;  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton became  lord  high  treasurer ;  the  Marquess 
of  Ormond,  lord  steward ;  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
lord  chamberlain ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  retaining 
the  chancellorship,t  was  entrusted  with  the  chief 
management  of  affairs.  The  Presbyterians  were 
startled  by  the  reproduction  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles ;  but  they  were  gratified  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation against  vice,  debauchery,  and  prorane- 
ness,  and  by  seeing  Baxter  and  Calamy,  the  most 
eloquent  and  learned  of  their  preachers,  admitted 
into  the  number  of  Charles's  chaplains.  To  keep 
the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  city  militia  in  good  humour 
and  loyalty,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  showered 
upon  them — "  an  honour,"  says  Clarendon,  "  the 
city  had  been  without  near  eighteen  years,  and 
therefore  abundantly  welcome  to  the  husbands  and 
their  wives."\  And,  still  further  to  captivate  the 
fair  ones  of  the  city,  Charles  went  soon  after, 
"  with  as  much  pomp  and  splendour  as  any 
earthly  prince  could  do,  to  the  great  city  feast. "$ 
That  none  of  the  old  attributes  of  royalty  might 
remain  in  the  shade,  his  majesty  began  to  touch 
for  the  king's  evil,  according  to  custom,  sitting 
under  his  canopy  of  state  in  the  Banqueting 
House,  with  the  surgeons  and  chaplains,  and 
stroking  the  faces  of  all  the  sick  that  were  brought 
to  him,  one  of  the  chaplains  saying  at  each  touch- 
ing— "  He  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  he 
healed  them."  This  disgusting  if  not  blasphemous 

*  Aseerdiiig  to  hb  Mand,  or  ctMtara,  Pcnra.  UtU  HonUKae  had 
entertalaed  hopes  of  brinipog  In  the  kiof  bmueir.  and  afterward* 
tiiought  it  hard  that  he  ihould  have  been  anticipated  by  luch  a 
vulgar  bUow  aa  Monk.    See  Pepya's  Dtary. 

t  He  had  bean  created  Earl  of  Clareodoo  on  the  preceding  SOth 
of  Awll,  before  the  king's  coming. 

t  Clarendon,  Life. — ulirer  Cromwell  had  knlgbled  many  In  bii 
way ;  but.  aecordinK  to  Clarendon,  the  nsnrper  cottld  no  more  confer 
that  honour  in  reality  than  he  eonld  cure  the  kiug'5  evil  by  touch- 
ing for  it  I 

i  Evelyn's  Hemoire. 


ceremony  was  the  more  irritating  to  the  Puritans, 
iirom  the  open  profligacy  and  debauchery  of  die 
prince  who  thus  pretended  to  an  hereditary  right 
of  working  miracles. 

The  Lords  and  Commons,  who,  imder  Monk, 
had  recalled  the  king,  were  not  properly  a  parlia- 
ment, but  only  a  convention  ;  and,  therefore,  one 
of  the  first  proceedings  after  his  arrival  was  to 

fiass  an  act  constituting  this  convention  to  be  a  par- 
iament.  Their  first  condition,  however,  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  they  were  ever  afterwards  called 
the  convention  parliament.  They  voted  70,000/. 
a  month  to  the  king  for  present  necessities.  The 
chancellor.  Clarendon,  told  them  that  the  king 
would  iu  all  points  make  good  his  declaration 
from  Breda ;  wat  he  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all 
except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  except ; 
and  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  or  called  in 
question  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
relkion.* 

On  the  1 0th  of  May,  fifteen  days  before  Charles's 
solemn  entry  into  London,  the  Lords  had  caused 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  read  before 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time  both  they  and  the 
Commons  had  begun  to  arrest  as  traitors  all  such 
as  spoke  amiss  of  his  gracious  majesty,  or  of  kingly 
government.  They  had  also  seized  Clement,  one 
of  the  late  king's  judges ;  and  had  ordered  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  all  that  sat  as  judges 
upon  that  memorable  tfial :  thus  plainly  inti- 
mating, even  before  Charles's  arrival,  that  ven- 
geance was  to  be  taken  upon  the  regicides.  And 
now,  while  the  Lords,  who  had  been  so  long  cast 
out  and  humbled,  openly  proclaimed  their  thirst 
for  vengeance,  the  Presbyterian  majority  of  the 
Commons,  led  on  by  the  noisy,  hot-headed,  and 
vindictive  Hollis,  voted  that  neither  themselves 
nor  the  people  of  England  could  be  freed  from 
the  homd  guilt  of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  or 
from  the  ptmishment  which  that  guilt  merited, 
unless  they  formally  availed  themselves  of  his 
majesty's  grace  and  pardon,  as  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  of  Breda ;  and,  throwing  into  one  deep 
pit  of  baseness  and  shame  all  the  good  they  had 
done,  together  with  all  the  evil — all  their  recollec- 
tions of  the  fact  that,  if  the  Independents  had  cut 
off  the  late  king's  head,  they  themselves  had 
brought  him  helpless  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
and  had  sharpened  the  axe — ^they  went  in  a  body 
to  the  Banqueting  House,  and  threw  themselves 
and  (as  far  as  such  representatives  could  do  it)  the 
people  of  England  in  penitence  and  contrition  at 
the  feet  of  Charles,  who  recommended  them  to 
dispatch  what  was  called  a  bill  of  indemnity  and 
oblivion.  But,  even  in  the  declaration  from 
Breda,  there  was  a  clause  mentioning  exceptions 
("  excepting  only  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter 
be  excepted  by  parliament"),  and  Clarendon  had 


*  Clarendon  proposed  at  the  council-board  to  bnm  all  the  : 
rials  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Kovemment  of  Cromwell.  The 
Earl  of  Southampton  opposed  this,  saying  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
those  papers  and  records  as  an  example  of  rebellion,  to  deter  others ; 
but  Clarendon  had  his  way,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  historical 
documents  was  destroyed. 
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all  along  counted  upon  punishing  with  death  all 
such  as  had  been  immediately  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  late  king.    Monk,  however,  when  arranging 
the  Restoration,  had  advised  that  not  more  than 
four  should  he  excepted ;  and  now  he<  stepped  in 
to  check  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  Commons,  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  limit  the  number  of  their 
victims  to  seven, — Scott,  Holland,  Lisle,  Bark- 
stead,  Harrison,  Say,  and  Jones, — who,  it  was  voted, 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  both  as  to 
life  and  estate.     But  this  number  of  seven  was 
presently  raised  to  ten  by  the  addition  of  Coke, 
the  active  solicitor ;  Broughton,  clerk  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice ;  and  Dendy,  who  had  acted  as 
seijeant-at-arms  during  the  trial.    These  ten,  it  was 
understood,  were  all  to  suffer  a  horrible  death. 
But,  without  losing  time,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  select  a  still  larger  number  that  were  to  suffer 
the  minor  penalties  of  imprisonment  for  life,  loss  of 
property,  and  beggary  to  their  posterity.  They  voted 
that  a  petition  should  be  drawn  ana  presented  to 
the  king,  begging  him  to  issue  a  proclamatiou 
commanding  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
managing  his  father's  trial,  or  otherwise  forward 
in  promoting  his  death,  to  surrender  themselves 
within  fourteen  days.     Charles  issued  this  procla- 
mation accordingly,  and  nineteen  individuals  came 
in  to  stand  their  trial,  hoping  that,  as  ten  had  been 
fixed  upon  already  for  execution,  their  lives,  at 
least,  would  be  spared ;  while  nineteen  or  twenty 
of  their  associates,  measuring  more  accurately  the 
vindictiveness  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians, 
hid  themselves  or  fled  beyond  sea.     Then  the 
Commons  selected  twenty  more  to  he  excepted 
out  of  the  general  act  of  oblivion,  to  suffer  such 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  not  extending  to  life,  as 
should  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  them  by 
an  act  to,  pass  for  that  purpose.*    These  twenty 
were  Sir  Harry  Vane,  St.  John,  Haselrig,  Ireton, 
Desborough,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Axtell,  Syden- 
ham, Lenthall,  Burton,  Keble,  Packe,  Blackwell, 
Pyne,  Dean,  Creed,  Nye,  Goodwin,  and  Cobbett. 
Nor  did  the  Commons  stop  here,  going  on  to 
except  from  all  benefit  of  the  indemnity  such  of 
the  late  king's  judges  as  had  not  surrendered  upon 
the  proclamation.     And  in  this  state  the  bill  of 
indemnity  and  oblivion  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  found  it  much  too  moderate  and  merciful. 
Their  lordships  began  with  a  vote  of  the  most 
fierce  and  barbarous  kind.     "  The  Lords  were 
inclined  to  revenge  their  own  order  on  the  persons 
of  some  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  by  whom 
some  of  their  number  had  been  condemned,  and 
to  except  one  of  the  judges  for  every  lord  they 
had  put  to  death ;  the  nomination  of  the  person  to 
be  excepted  being  referred  to  that  lord  who  was 
most  nearly  related  to  the  person  that  had  suffered. 
According  to  this  rule  Colonel  Croxton  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  next  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Major  Waring  by  the  kinsman  of  another,  and 
Colonel  Titchbum  by  a  third :  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, whose  sister  had  been  married  to  the  Duke 

*  KeOBet,  Rr|;ist«r. 


of  Hamilton,  being  desired  by  the  Lords  to  nomi- 
nate one  to  be  excepted  in  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  named  a  person  who 
had  been  some  time  dead,  of  which  some  of  the 
House  being  informed,  they  called  upon  him  to 
name  another ;  but  be  said  that,  since  it  had  so 
fallen  out,  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  naming 
any  more.     This  action,  although  seeming  to  pro- 
ceed from  chance,  was  generally  esteemed  to  have 
been  voluntary,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  being  known 
to  be  a  generous  man  and  a  lover  of  his  country."* 
After  tbii  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  execrable  iex 
talionit  of  the  most  barbarous  time,  the  Lords 
voted  that  all  who  had  signed  the  death-warrant 
against  Charles  I.,  or  sat  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  six  others  not  in  that 
category,  —  namely.    Hacker,    Vane,    Lambert, 
Haselrig,  Axtell,  and  Peters,— should  be  excepted, 
as  capital  traitors,  from  the  indemnity.    They 
were  going  on  in  making  the  bill  still  more  severe, 
but  the  king  was  still  more  eager  for  money  than 
for  revenge,  and,  after  several  messages  had  been 
sent  from  Whitdiall  by  the  Chancellor  Clarendon 
and  others,  praying  the  Lords  to  dispatch  the  bill; 
he  himself,  regardless  of  the  constitutional  rule, 
which  precluded  the  sovereign  from  taking  any 
cognisance  of  a  pending  bill,  sent  down  a  positive 
order  to  hasten  their  proceedings,  in  order  that 
the   Commons  might    pass    to    the    money-bill. 
Hereupon  the  Lords,  without  noticing  the  irregu- 
larity, returned  the  bill  of  indemnity  to  the  Com- 
mons with  the   alterations  we  have  mentioned; 
and  the  Commons  adopted  the  bill  in  that  form. 
They,  however,  were  anxious  to  save  the  lives  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane  and  General  Lambert ;  and  the 
Lords  joined  with  them  in  an  address  to  the  king 
praying  that  if,  after  trial,  these  two  should  be 
attainted,  execution  should  be  remitted.      The 
Lords  also  agreed  that  Lenthall,  who  had  intrigued 
with  the  royalists  before  the  Restoration,  and  had 
offered  the  king  a  bribe  of  3000/.,  should  be 
spared  both  in  life  and  estate.     That  rash  repub- 
lican. Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  who  unwittingly  had 
played  into  the  hands  of  Monk,  had  a  narrow 
escape ;  but  the  astucious  general,  who  had  duped 
him,  stepped  in  considerately,  and  saved  his  fife. 
Whitelocke,  that  easy-tempered  vassal  of  circum- 
stances, was  aimed  at  by  Prynne  and  the  rest  of 
the  fanatic  Presbyterians,  who  detested  him  because 
he  had  been  active  under  Oliver  Cromwell  in  pro- 
moting toleration ;  but  it  was  found,  on  a  vote,  that 
he  had  more  friends  than  enemies ;  and  he,  too, 
escaped.    Scrope  was  at  first  exempted ;  but  in 
consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  betraval  of  some 
private  conversation,  in  which  he  still  justified  the 
trial^and  execution  of  Charles  I.,t  his  name  was  ' 

•  Ladlow.    For  the  infiunoui  vote  na  also  the  Lord*'  Jotmali. 

t  "  Durini;  thew  contests,"  says  the  republican  Ludlov,  "  between 
the  two  HoaseB,  toachiog  the  exceptions  to  be  mode.  Sir  John 
Bonehier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  kilMi's  jodges,  and  bad  rendered 
himself  within  the  tine  limited  bjr  the  prodamatioD,  bein(  of  a  great 
age  and  very  ioBrm,  was  petmltted  to  lodge  at  a  private  house 
belonging  to  one  of  his  daughters.  In  this  place  he  waa  seised  with 
so  dangerous  a  fit  of  iUness  that  those  about  him,  who  were  his 
neanst'relatioDs.  despairing  of  Ills  recovery,  and  presuming  that  an 
aoknowledgmeal  from  him  of  hi*  sorrow  for  the  ]>art  he  had  iu  the 
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again  set  down  in  the  capital  list ;  and  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  notwithstanding  his  "  signal  repent- 
ance," was  finally  excepted  firom  the  indemnity. 
As  the  principle  that  vengeance  should  be  taken 
only  upon  the  late  king's  judges  was  departed 
from,  it  was  but  natural  to  expect  that  they  should 
fall  upon  him  who  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and  who  had  defended,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  And  the  immortal  John  Milton  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms, 
and  threatened  with  destruction,  for  having  written 
his  "Defence  of  the  English  People"  and  his 
"  Eikonoclastes. "  His  glorious  friend  Andrew 
Marvell  and  two  other  admirers  of  genius  {and 
no  more)  raised  their  voices  in  the  poet's  favour. 
They  were  told  that  he  had  been  Latin  secretary 
to  Cromwell,  and  so  deserved  to  be  hanged ;  but 
in  the  end,  after  he  had  beeu  plundered  by  the 
seijeant-at-arms,  who  called  his  robberies  fees, 
Milton  escaped  with  no  other  punishment  thian  a 
general  disqualification  for  the  public  service,  the 
public  burning  of  his  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  An- 
glicano"  and  "  Eikonoclastes,"  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  moral  decline  and  political  degradation 

condemnation  of  the  1(!ng  might  tend  to  procnrp  tome  favour  to  them 
from  those  in  power,  ihey  earnestly  preeeed  him  tu  give  them  that 
satitfaction.  But  he,  being  highly  displeased  with  thfir  request,  rose 
snddenly  from  his  chair,  which  for  some  days  he  had  not  bean  able 
to  do  without  assistance,  and,  receiving  fresh  vigour  from  the  memory 
of  that  action,  said,  '  I  tell  yon  it  was  a  Just  act ;  God  and  all  good 
men  will  own  it.'  And,  having  thus  expressed  himself,  be  sate  doim 
again,  and  soon  aRer  quietly  ended  his  life."— iUemai'r'. 


of  his  country  under  the  misrule  of  the  restored 
Stuart.  Prynne,  who  had  many  of  the  properties 
of  the  bloodhound,  would  have  hunted  down  the 
weak,  inoffensive,  and  amiable  Richard  Cromwell ; 
but  no  one  would  join  him  in  that  chase :  and  the 
son  of  a  great  man,  after  travelling  some  time  on 
the  continent,  was  allowed  to  live  quietly  in  the 
pleasant  retirement  of  Cheshunt.  In  the  end, 
twenty-nine  victims  were  given  over  to  the  ven- 
geance rather  than  to  the  justice  of  the  courts  of 
law,  with  a  mocking  proviso  in  favour  of  such  as 
had  surrendered,  that  sentence  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted without  special  act  of  parliament.  Nineteen 
had  saved  themselves  by  timely  flight.  About 
twenty  enumerated  persons,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  any  of 
the  late  High  Courts  of  Justice,  were  rendered 
incapable  of  any  oflSce,  civil  or  military. 

A  number  of  other  bills  were  humed  through 
the  Houses  and  presented  to  the  king  at  the  same 
time  with  this  indemnity  bill.  The  duty  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  one  of  the  great  starting  points 
in  the  late  revolution,  was  voted  to  Charles  for 
life  ;  the  king's  birth-day  and  glorious  restoration 
— the  29th  of  May — ^was  made  a  perpetual  anni- 
versary, to  be  observed  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  his  miraculous  deliverance  of  this  poor  nation  ; 
and  another  bill  enacted  that  a  speedy  provision  of 
money  should  be  made,  to  disband  the  old  army 
and  navy.  In  giving  his  assent  to  these  biUs. 
which  were  presented  with  every  possible  proBtra- 
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tion,  Charles  told  the  Speaker  that  he  willingly 
pardoned  all  such  ag  the  parliament  had  pardoned, 
but  that,  for  the  future,  he  should  he  rigorous  and 
severe  against  all  such  as  testified  any  dislike  of 
the  government ;  that  he  hoped  the  forces  would 
be  quietly  disbanded,  and  that  he  should  not  hear 
any  complaints  of  their  living  at  free  quarter, 
wmch  -would  be  imputed  to  him ;  and,  finaUy,  that 
he  was  much  in  want  of  money,  not  having  where- 
with to  keep  house  at  Whitehall.  Presently  after 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  settling 
a  suitable  revenue  on  his  sacred  majesty.  This 
committee  reported  that  it  appeared  that  the  reve- 
nue of  Charles  I.,  from  the  year  1631  to  1641, 
had  amoimted  on  an  average  to  about  900,000/., 
of  which  200,000/.  flowed  from  sources  that  were 
either  not  warranted  by  law  or  now  no  longer 
available.  Calculating  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  contenting  themselves  with  the 
vague  promises  of  a  faithless  prince,  the  Commons 
proposed  raising  the  royal  income  to  1,200,000/. 
per  annum;  but  the  means  of  providing  this 
money  were  reserved  for  consideration  in  another 
session. 

But  there  remained  something  more  difficult  to 
settle  than  indemnity  or  revenue;  and  this  was 
the  great  question  of  religion.  Charles,  in  the 
declaration  from  Breda,  had  most  distinctly  pro- 
mised toleration.  The  particular  clause  was  to 
this  effect : — "  And  because  the  passion  and  un- 
charitableness  of  the  times  have  produced  several 
opinions  in  religion,  by  y/hidf.  men  are  engaged 
in  parties  and  animosities  against  each  other, 
which,  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a  free- 
dom of  conversation,  will  be  composed  or  belter 
understood,  we  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  con- 
sciences ;  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or 
called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to 
consent  to  such  an  act  of  parliament,  as,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  unto  us,  for 
the  full  granting  that  indulgence."  But  this 
"  convention  parliament "  was  incapable  of  any 
such  act;  and  the  nation  at  large  was  incapable 
of  a  generous  toleration,  which  had  only  been 
upheld  for  a  time  by  the  sword  of  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  wonderful  management  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Charles  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  declaration  of  Clarendon,  that  he  was  the 
best  Protestant  in  the  kingdom,  was,  if  he  were 
anything  in  religion,  a  Catholic,  even  now ;  but  he 
was  certainly  no  bigot,  and,  if  he  had  been  left  to 
his  own  indolence  and  indifference,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  tolerated  all  sects  alike :  but  the  high- 
churchmen  wanted  back  all  their  old  pre-eminence 
— ^their  property  and  their  old  power  of  perse- 
cuting undiminished ; — and  if  the  Presbyterians, 
or  the  trimming  portion  of  them,  who  had  consi- 
dered themselves  the  national  church  under  the 
commonwealth,  were  disposed  to  tolerate  and 
coalesce  with  a  modified  prelacy,  they  were  resolved 
not  to  tolerate  any  of  the  sects  which  had  been 


known  under  the  general  denomination  of  Inde- 
pendents, and  which,  now  that  they  had  lost 
Cromwell  and  the  power  of  the  sword,  were  too 
weak  to  offer  any  valid  resistance.  On  the  9th  of 
July  there  was  a  stormy  debate  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  upon  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  and  then  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  as  a  leader 
of  the  high  church  and  court  party,  declared  that 
the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  had 
never  been  legally  altered ;  and  that  as  for  liberty 
for  tender  consciences,  no  man  knew  what  it  was. 
After  seven  hours  of  very  unchristiau-like  conten- 
tion, and  a  blowing-out  and  re-lighting  of  candles, 
it  was  carried  by  a  slight  majority  that  the  settle- 
ment of  religion  should  he  leil  to  the  king,  who 
"  should  be  petitioned  to  convene  a  select  number 
of  divines  to  treat  concerning  the  matter."*  Two 
bills,  the  Ministers'  Bill,  and  the  Bill  of  Sales, 
which  latter  was  "  for  considering  the  cases  of 
those  who  had  been  purchasers  of  the  king's, 
queen's,  and  church's  lands  during  the  late  times 
of  plunder  and  devastation,"  were  hotly  debated 
in  the  Commons,  where  the  court  party  urged 
that  all  that  had  belonged  to  royalty  or  to  the 
church  should  be  restored  without  any  regard  to 
those  who  had  paid  their  money  for  them  to  the 
government  de  facto,  in  the  confidence  that  they 
were  making  a  legal  purchase.!  It  was  voted 
that  whatever  had  belonged  to  the  king  and 
queen,  or  all  the  crown  lands,  should  be  re- 
stored forthwith ;  hut  the  question  of  the  church 
lands  was  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The 
Ministers'  Bill,  which  aimed  at  the  inunediate 
restoration  of  all  the  clergy  who  had  been  expelled, 
and  the  expulsion  of  all  who  had  been  inducted 
by  the  commonwealth  men  or  by  Cromwell,  was 
carried,  but  with  a  large  proviso, — ^that  the  intru- 
sive churchmen  should  not  be  bound  to  give  back 
those  livings  which  were  legally  vacant  when  they 
obtained  them.  But  there  was  another  proviso 
which,  however  harmless  to  the  mass  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, was  fatal  to  all  such  Independent  minis- 
ters as  Cromwell  had  put  into  the  church :  for  it 
excluded  every  incumbent  that  had  not  been  or- 
dained by  an  ecclesiastic,  or  had  renounced  his 
ordination,  or  had  petitioned  for  bringing  the  late 
king  to  trial,  or  had  justified  that  trial  and  execu- 
tion in  preaching  or  in  writing,  or  had  committed 
himself  in  the  vexed  question  of  infant  baptism. 
These  bills  satisfied  no  party  and  no  sect.  The 
royalists  complained  of  their  being  left  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  forfeitures,  sequestra- 
tions, and  compositions  for  delinquency,  under  the 
Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell ;  and  they  called 
the  first  great  bill  "a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the 
king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his  friends." 
"That  act,"  said  the  royalist  or  cavalier  pam- 
phleteer, L'Estrange,  "  made  the  enemies  to  the 
constitution  masters  in  effect  of  the  booty  of  three 
nations,  bating  the  crown  and  church  lands." 

•  Pari.  Hirt. 

t  ThM  confidence  !•  ptoveil  bjr  tha  btgh  prion  paid  lloaar  Cram- 
w«U  for  the  propetty  in  qventiuu. 
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And  the  high  churchmen  complained  that  the 
Ministers'  Bill  was  a  thing  of  mean  subterftiges 
and  compromises,  neither  sufficiently  severe  upon 
rebellious  schismatics,  nor  sufficiently  favourable 
to  the  loyal  orthodox  body,  who  alone  could  keep 
the  people  of  England  in  the  ways  of  humility 
and  obedience,  and  who  were,  in  themselves,  the 
only  true  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Presbyterian  divines  began  to  complain  that 
it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation 
with  such  men ;  that  the  high  church  party  were 
resolved  to  monopolize  the  favour  of  the  prince, 
and  all  honours  and  preferments  to  themselves  ; 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  they  would  ever  do 
anything  for  the  promoting  of  strict,  serious  god- 
liness, or  the  true  church  discipline ;  and  that  they 
were  watching  the  moment  when  they  might 
renew  the  persecutions  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Charles  made  a  very 
short,  and  Clarendon  a  very  long,  speech  to  the 
two  Houses.  The  chancellor  thought  it  expedient 
to  speak  to  the  suspicions  already  entertained  of 
the  king's  desire  of  keeping  up  a  strong  standing 
army,  and  of  governing  absolutely,  and  to  defend 
the  court  against  the  popular  and  well-founded 
charges  of  profligacy  and  irreligion.*  At  the  same 
time  he  intimated  that  his  majesty  would  take  the 
subject  of  religion  into  hia  own  hands,  and  would 
shortly  set  forth  a  declaration,  wherein  would  be 
seen  his  great  indulgence  to  those  who  could  have 
any  warrant  from  conscience  to  diflfer  with  their 
brethren.  And,  at  the  close  of  this  long  speech, 
parliament  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  November. 

During  the  recess  "the  healing  question"  of 
religion  was  discussed,  and  ten  of  the  regicides 
were  butchered. 

The  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was  a  Cal- 
vinist  in  doctrinal  creed,  and  whose  Episcopalian- 
ism  was  very  lukewarm  or  moderate,  had  left,  as  a 
legacy  to  the  Protestant  world,  a  scheme  of  union 
and  a  plan  of  church  government  (by  suffragan 
bishops  and  synods  or  presbyteries  conjointly) 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  might  reconcile  the 
two  great  sects.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  in  their  hopelessness  of 
obtaining  an  entire  supremacy,  professed  their 
willingness  to  make  this  scheme  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  and  concord;  and  they  delivered  the 
paper  to  the  king,  with  an  humble  address  con- 
cerning godly  preaching,  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  ceremonies,  &c.  They  were  pro- 
mised a  meeting  with  some  Episcopal  divines  before 
the  king;  but  none  of  that  persuasion  deigned  to 
attend ;  and,  instead  of  a  meeting,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  received  a  paper  written  in  the  old  and 
bitter  spirit  of  controversy,  rejecting  their  pro- 
posals ;  insisting  that  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was 
the  true,  ancient,  primitive  Episcopacy,  and  that 

*  A  tew  ilafi  after  thU  date  Pepyt  notes  in  his  Diary  that'  the 
two  royal  brothers,  the  King  ana  the  RaJte  of  York,  were  both 
makiofi  lore  to  the  same  eoa^- woman — the  infamooi  Mrs.  Palmer ; 
that  the  Duke  of  York  had  got  my  Lord  Chancellor's  daughter  with 
ehUd ;  that  high  gambling  was  becoming  common  at  court ;  and  that 
people  were  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  with  Htonlshment.  , 


the  ancient  apostolical  bi8hq»  had  their  courts, 
their  prerogatives,  their  chancellors,  officials, 
proctors,  paritors,  and  powers;  declaring  that 
they  could  not  grant  that  the  extent  of  any 
diocese  should  be  altered  or  anything  reformed ; 
and  affirming  that  the  laymg  aside  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  &c.  But  the 
Presbyterians  were  told  that  his  majesty  would 
adjust  all  these  differences;  and  they,  together 
with  the  Episcopalians,  were  invited  to  attend  him, 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  at  the  house  of  the  chan- 
cellor. Tliere  the  Presbyterians  fotmd  assembled 
his  majesty,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (who  was 
a  Presbyterian  through  his  wife),  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, Denzil  Hollis  (the  most  fiery  of  Presby- 
terians), the  Duke  of  Ormond  (a  high  churchman), 
and  one  or  two  other  noblemen  of  the  same  per- 
suasion, together  with  Dr.  Sheldon  (Bishop  of 
London),  Dr.  Morley  (Bishop  of  Worcester),  Dr. 
Henchman  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  the  fitmous 
Dr.  Cosens  (who  had  been  one  of  die  most  active 
coadjutors  of  Laud,  who  had  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  who  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  a  few  weeks  after  this 
meeting).  Dr.  Oauden  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  Dr. 
Hacket  (Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry),  the 
Episcopalian  Dr.  Gunning,  the  Presbyterian  Drs. 
Spurstow  and  Wallis,  and  some  two  or  three  others. 
Ine  Presb3rterian8  entrusted  their  cause  to  the  elo- 
quence and  learning  of  Calamy  and  Baxter ;  and 
the  chief  speakers  on  the  other  side  were  Dr.  Gun- 
ning and  Bishop  Morley.  Again  was  Usher's 
scheme  proposed  Inr  the  Presbyterians,  who  now 
gave  up  the  TepubKcan-like  principle  of  equality 
in  the  church,  agreeing  that  the  government  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  but  assisted  and  ad- 
vised by  the  presbyteries;  and  again  was  the 
scheme  rejected  by  the  Episcopalians,  who  main- 
tained the  divine  rights  of  prelacy  as  a  distinct 
order  independent  of  all  others.  The  debate 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  hot:  on  both 
sides  the  odium  tkeologicum  was  intense :  on  both 
sides  there  was  a  conviction  that  the  business 
had  been  settled  before  by  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. The  Episcopalian  Chinning  said  tbat 
Dr.  Hammond  had  akeady  said  enough  against 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  as  yet  unanswered  :  the 
Presbyterian  Baxter  replied  that  he  had  answered 
the  substance  of  Dr.  Hammond's  arguments,  and 
had  said  enough  against  the  diocesan  fitime  of 
government  and  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
ordination  of  English  presbyters ;  and  that  these  his 
arguments  were  indeed  imanswered.  Dr.  Cosens 
thought  that  to  join  advising  presbyters  with  the 
diocesans  would  be  to  unbishop  the  bishops.  The 
Presbyterians  said  that  the  Eikon  Basilike  showed 
that  his  late  majesty  had  approved  of  Archbishop 
Usher's  scheme;  but  the  king,  who  knew  very 
well  that  his  father  had  not  written  it,  said  that 
all  in  that  book  was  not  gospel.  The  Chancellor 
Clarendon  produced  a  paper,  being  a  sort  of  peti- 
tion from  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  told 
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the  controyeniaUsts  that  it  was  proposed  to  add 
the  following  clause  to  the  declaration  for  religious 
liberty : — "  That  others  shall  also  he  permitted  to 
meet  for  religious  worship,  so  he  they  do  it  not  to 
the  disturhance  of  the  peace,  and  that  no  justice  of 
the  peace  or  officer  shall  disturh  them."  When 
Clarendon  had  finished  reading  this  paper  he 
desired  them  all  to  think  on  it,  and  give  their 
advice :  but  all  were  silent.  The  Presbyterians 
saw  at  once  that,  by  the  proposed  clause,  there 
was  an  intention  to  include  the  Papists ;  and  Wallis 
whispered  Baxter  in  the  ear, — "  Say  nothing  about 
it,  'tis  an  odious  business ;  let  the  bishops  speak 
to  it."  But  the  bishops  were  all  mute,  nor  did 
any  one  of  the  Presbyterians  speak,  mitil  Baxter, 
fearing  that  silence  might  be  misinterpreted,  said 
that  Dr.  Gunning,  the  high  churchman,  had  ex- 
pl^ssly  excepted  Papists  and  Socinians.  "  As  we 
numbly  thank  his  majesty,"  continued  Baxter, 
"  for  his  declared  indiUgence  to  ourselves,  so  we 
distinguish  the  Tolerable  from  the  Intolerable: 
for  the  former  we  humbly  crave  just  lenity  j  but 
for  the  latter,  such  as  the  two  sorts  mentioned,  for 
our  parts  we  cannot  make  their  toleration  our 
request."  Here  Charles  interfered,  but  he  merely 
said,  "There  are  laws  sufficient  against  Papists." 
"But,"  rejoined  Baxter,  "we  understand  the 
question  to  be,  whether  those  laws  shall  be  executed 
or  not."  Here  the  matter  ended :  the  king  shrunk 
before  this  vehement  intolerance  towards  Popery, 
and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

The  royal  declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  commonly  called  "  the  healing  declaration," 
was  published  a  few  days  after,  being  dated  White- 
hall, October  the  25th,  1660.  After  expressing  great 
veneration  for  the  Church  of  England  as  formerly 
established,  his  majesty  went  on  to  say, — "  When 
we  were  in  Holland  we  were  attended  by  many 
grave  and  learned  ministers  from  hence,  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  able  and  principal  assert- 
ors  of  the  Presbyterian  opinions,  with  whom  we 
had  as  much  conference  as  the  multitude  of  affairs 
which  were  then  upon  us  would  permit  us  to  have; 
and,  to  our  great  satis&ction  and  comfort,  found 
them  persons  full  of  affection  to  us,  of  zeal  for  the 
peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and  neither  enemies 
(as  they  have  been  given  out  to  be)  to  episcopacy 
or  Uturgy,  but  modestly  to  desire  such  alterations 
in  either,  as,  without  shaking  foundations,  might 
best  allay  the  present  distempers,  which  the  indis- 
position of  the  time,  and  the  tenderness  of  some 
men's  consciences,  had  contracted."  And  then, 
as  concessions  to  these  conscientious  Protest- 
ants, it  was  declared — I.  That  the  power  of  god- 
liness should  be  promoted ;  the  exercises  of  reU- 
gion,  both  public  and  private,  encouraged;  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day  "without  unnecessary  divertisements ;"  and 
that  insu£Bcient,  negligent,  and  scandalous  minis- 
ters should  not  be  permitted.  II.  That,  as  some 
of  the  dioceses  were  thought  to  be  too  large,  a 
number  of  suffiragan  bishops,  sufficient  for  the 
due  performance  of  die  work,  should  be  ap- 
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pointed.  III.  That  no  bishop  should  ordain  ot 
employ  the  censures  of  the  church  without  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  presbyters  ;  and  that 
no  chancellor,  commissary,  or  official,  as  such, 
should  exercise  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  excommunication,  absolution,  or  any  others 
wherein  any  of  the  ministry  were  concerned  with 
reference  to  their  pastoral  charge.  IV.  That  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  preferments  of  deans  and 
chapters  should  be  given  to  the  most  learned  and 
pious  presbyters  of  the  diocese;  and, -moreover, 
that  an  equal  number  (to  those  of  the  chapter)  of 
the  most  learned,  pious,  and  discreet  presbyters  of 
the  same  diocese,  annually  chosen  by  the  major 
vote  of  all  the  presbyters  of  that  diocese  present  at 
such  elections,  should  be  always  advising  and 
assisting  together  with  those  of  the  chapter  in  all 
ordinations,  and  in  every  part  of  jurisdiction  which 
appertains  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  at 
all  other  solemn  and  important  actions.  V.  That 
care  should  be  taken  that  confirmation  should  be 
rightly  and  solemnly  performed,  by  the  informa- 
tion and  with  the  consent  of  the  local  ministers, 
who  should  admit  none  to  the  Lord's  supper  till 
they  had  made  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  promised  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Rubric  before  the  Catechism. 
VI.  That  no  bishop  should  exercise  any  arbitrary 
power,  or  do  or  impose  anything  upon  the  clergy 
or  the  people  that  was  not  according  to  the  known 
law  of  the  land.  VII.  That  the  king  would  ap- 
point an  equal  number  of  learned  divines  of  both 
persuasions  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  and  make  such 
alterations  as  should  be  thought  most  necessary. 
The  eighth  clause — a  very  important  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Presbyterians — was  to  this  effect  :— 
"  We  shall  leave  all  decisions  and  determinations 
of  that  kind,  if  they  shall  be  thought  necessary  for 
a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and  uniformity  through- 
out the  nation,  to  the  advice  of  a  national  synod, 
which  *8hall  be  duly  called,  after  a  little  time  and 
a  mutual  conversation  between  persons  of  different 
persuasions  hath  mollified  those  distempers,  abated 
those  sharpnesses,  and  extinguished  those  jea- 
lousies, which  make  men  unfit  for  those  consiiita- 
tions.  And,  upon  such  advice,  we  shall  use  Out 
best  endeavours  that  such  laws  may  be  established, 
as  may  best  provide  for  the  peface  of  the  church 
and  state.  Provided,  that  none  shall  be  denied 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they 
do  not  use  the  gesture  of  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
receiving."  In  the  mean  time,  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  use  of  the 
surpUoe  (except  in  the  royal  chapel,  'Cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches,  or  colleges  in  the  universities), 
canonical  subscriptions,  and  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  were  left  indifferent,  and  none  were  to 
be  compelled  to  use  them,  or  suffer  for  not  doing 
it.  These  were  large  concessions,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian leaders  accepted  them  with  enthusiastic 
gratitude,  and  began  to  dream  of  mitres  and  stalls, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  persecuting  all  other  sects, 
not  foreseeing  that  neither  the  king  nor  his  minis- 
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ten  would  coniider  themselvea  bound  by  this  de- 
claration, when  the  army  should  be  disbanded  and 
the  present  ctniTention  parliament  dissolved. 

The  death  of  the  regicides  had  been  predeter- 
mined; but  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  with 
Bome  caution  and  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  Only 
four  seats  on  the  bench  were  at  that  time  filled ; 
and  the  four  judges,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
chief  baron  of  the  Exdiequer,  Foster  and  Hyde, 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Mallet,  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench,  together  with  Sir  Geofirey 
Pahner  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the  king's  attor- 
ney and  solicitor-general,  and  Sir  Edward  Turner, 
attorney  to  die  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Wadham  Wind- 
ham, of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Seijeant  Keiling,  spe* 
cially  appointed  counsel  for  the  king,  held  meet- 
ings in  Serjeants'  Inn,  in  order  to  consider  some 
legal  questions  affecting  the  proceedings.  They 
resolved  that  the  prisoners  should  be  tried  at 
Newgate  by  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ;  and 
writs  were  issued  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
in  whose  custody  they  were,  to  deliver  them  to  the 
sherifb  of  London.  They  resolved  that  all  the 
prisoners  should  be  arraigned  at  once;  that  the 
indictment  should  be  for  compassing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  late  king  (the  specific  treason 
deacribed  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.),  and  that 
the  actual  murder  of  the  king,  with  its  special  cir- 
cumstances, ^ould  be  one  of  the  overt  acts  to 
prove  the  compassing ;  that  overt  acts  not  in  the 
indictment  might  be  given  in  evidence,  and  that 
two.  witneases  should  not  be  required  to  prove 
each  particular  overt  act;  and  that,  as  it  was 
not  known,  who  bad  cut  off  the  king's  head, 
it  should  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  that  qui- 
dam  ignotut  (a  certain  person  unknown),  with 
a  vizor  on  his  face,  did  the  act,  and  that  the 
other  prisoners  should  be  alleged  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, aiding  and  assisting.  It  appears  that  pro- 
ceedings were  delayed  \mtil  the  appointment  of 
new  shierifib;*  but  at  length  the  biUs  were  sent 
up  and  found  against  twenty-nine  persons — Sir 
Hardress  Waller,  Harrison,  Carew,  Cook,  Hugh 
Peters,  Scot,  Gregory  Clement,  Scroop,  Jones, 
Hacko-,  Aztel,  Heveningfaam,  Marten,  Milling- 
ton,  Tichbum,  Roe,  Kilbum,  Harvey,  Pennington, 
Smith,  Downs,  Potter,  Garland,  Fleetwood,  Meyn, 
J.  Temple,  P.  Temple,  Hewlet,  and  Waite;  and 
on  the  9th  of  October  their  trial  was  begun  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  before  thirty-four  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  These  commissioners  were, 
Sir  Thomas  Alleyn,  lord  mayor  elect,  the  chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord 
treasurer,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  (Mcmk),  the  Marquess  of  Ormond, 
steward  of  his  majesty's  household,  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  great  chamberlain  of  England,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, 

*  LmUoo,  wlio  had  fled  und  got  nfely  into  SwitMtlaad,  ny*, 
"tThii  imyioRmat  buiiMaa  had  bnn  delayed  dniiag  tlw  Udm  that 
Mr*  Love  was  to  vontiiiuo  aberiff  of  LomioD,  he  beiog  no  way  to  be 
fndfcead,  either  for  fcar  or  hop^,  to  permit  Jupot  to  be  packed  in 
order  to  Meond  the  deaignt  of  the  court," 


the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (late  Admiral  Montague), 
Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  the  Lord  Roberts,  the 
Lord    Finch,  Mr.  Denzil  HoUis,  Sir  Frederick 
Comwallis,  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household. 
Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  comptroller  of  his  majesty's 
household,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr.  Secretary 
Morrice,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Arthur  An- 
nesley,  Esq.,  the  lord  chief  baron,  Mr.  Justice 
Foster,  Mr.  Justice  Mallet,  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  Mr. 
Baron  Atkins,  Mr.  Justice  Twisden,  Mr.  Justice 
Tyrrel,  Mr.  Baron  Turner,  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
Btwi,  Sir  William  Wild,  recorder  of  London,  Mr. 
Seijeant  Brown,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hale,  and  Mr.  John 
Howel.     The  counsel  for  the  crown  were  Sir 
Geoflrey  Palmer,  attorney-general.  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  solicitor-general.  Sir  Edward  Turner  attor- 
ney to  the  Duke  of  York,  Serjeant  Keiling,  and 
Mr.  Wadham  Windham.     All  these  men,  whe- 
ther humiliated  Presbyterians  and  Long  Parlia- 
ment men,  or  old  royalists,  were  deadly  and  per- 
sonal enemies  to  the  prisoners,  though  many  of 
them  had  been  in  the  van  of  the  late  revolution, 
and  had  drawn  others  into  courses  which  no  man 
could  calculate  the  end  of.     Fifteen  of  the  com- 
missioners who  now,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
taken  to  draw  a  line  between  those  that  began  the 
civil  war  and  those  that  ended  it,  were  bound  to 
assent  to  the  proposition,  that    all  war  waged 
against  a  king,  whatever  the  provocation,  was  high 
treason,  had  actually  been  eng^ed  for  the  parlia- 
ment against  Charles  I.,  as  members  of  that  par- 
liament, as  judges,  or  as  ofiBcers  of  the  army ;  and 
most  if  not  all  of  them  had  enjoyed  places  of  trust 
and  profit  under  the  revolutionary  parliament. 
"  Monk,"  says  the  republican  Ludlow,  "  being 
commissionated  to  be  of  this  number,  was  not 
ashamed  to  sit  among  them,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Denzil  HoUis  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who, 
having  been  two  of  the  six  members  designed  by 
the  late  king  for  destruction,  before  the  banning 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  personally  concerned  in 
the  quarrel,  had  contributed  the  utmost  of  their 
endeavours  to   engage  divers  of  the  gentlemen 
(upon  whom  they  were  now  to  sit  as  judges)  on 
that  side,  were  not  contented  to  abandon  them  in 
this  change,  but  assisted  in  condemning  them  to 
die  for  their  fidelity  to  that  cause  which  they  thena- 
selves  had  betrayed.     Mr.  Arthur  Annesley,  who 
had  been  also  a  member  of  the  parliament,  whilst 
they  made  war  against  the  king,  was  also  one  of 
this  number.    Finch,  who  had  been  accused  of 
high  treason  twenty  years  before,  by  a  full  parlia- 
ment, and  who,  by  flying  irom  their  justice,  had 
saved  his  life,*  was  appointed  to  judge  some  of 
those  who  should  have  been  his  judges ;  and  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  who,  upon  his  submission  to 
Cromwell,  had  been  permitted  to  practise  the  law 
in  a  private  manner,  and,  under  tiMt  colour,  had 
served  both  as  spy  and  agoit  for  his  master,  was 
intrusted  with  the  principal  management  of  this 
tragical  scene ;  and,  in  Itis  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  bad  the  assurance  to  tell  them,  that  no  au- 

•  See  ante, p.231. 
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tfaoiity,  no  single  person,  or  community  of  men, 
not  the  people  collectiYely  or  representatively,  had 
any  coercive  power  over  the  king  of  England."* 
The  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  had  been  among  the 
fiercest  niovers  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been 
excepted  -with  Manchester  from  a  general  pardon 
in  one  of  the  proclamations  of  Charles  I.,  who  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  his  worst  enemies.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  had  adhered  to  the  commonwealth  to 
the  very  last  moment  compatible  with  his  own  in- 
terests, and  when  he  was  betraying  that  party  and 
making  his  profitable  bargain  with  Charles  II.,  he 
had,  like  Monk,  sworn  most  solemnly  that  none 
of  his  old  friends  should  receive  the  slightest  in- 
jury ; — ^yet  there  sate  this  versatile,  ambitiovis,  and 
unprincipled  man  upon  the  judgment-seat.  As 
for  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  they  too 
openly  rejoiced  on  being  now  able  to  pour  down 
vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  beaten 
and  baffled  Uiem. 

Before  this  court,  the  first  on  the  list  of  regi- 
cides, Sir  Hardress  Waller,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
so  saved  his  life.  But  when  Harrison,  the 
second  on  the  list,  was  brought  to  the  bar  there 
was  no  sign  of  penitence  or  submission.  The 
republican  Major-General  and  enthusiastic  Fifth- 
Monarchy  man  looked  calmly  on  the  tribunal, 
where  all  were  personal  enemies  to  him,  and 
said, — "My  Lords,  the  matter  that  hath  been 
offered  to  you,  as  it  was  touched,  was  not  a  thing 
done  in  a  comer.  I  believe  the  sound  of  it  hath 
been  in  most  nations.  I  believe  the  hearts  of 
•ome  have  felt  the  terrors  of  that  presence  of 
God,  that  was  with  his  servants  in  those  days 
(however  it  seemeth  good  to  him  to  suffer  this 
turn  to  come  on  us),  and  are  witnesses  that  the 
tilings  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  ....  I  do 
profess  that  I  would  not  offer,  of  myself,  the  least 
injury  to  the  poorest  man  or  woman  that  goes 
upon  the  earth.  That  I  have  humbly  to  offer  is 
this  to  your  Lordships  ;  you  know  what  a  contest 
hath  been  in  these  nations  for  many  years :  divers 
of  those  that  sit  upon  the  bench  were  formerly  as 
active — [Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  court, 
which,  throughout  these  proceedings,  did  all  it 
could  to  screen  the  Presbyterians  and  prevent  any 
allusion  to  the  real  beginners  of  the  civil  war. 
But,  when  the  interraption  ceased,  Harrison  con- 
tinued ] — I  followed  not  my  own  judgment ;  I 
did  what  I  did,  as  out  of  conscience  to  the  Lord. 
For  when  I  found  those  that  were  as  the  apple  of 
mine  eyef  to  turn  aside,  I  did  loathe  them,  and 
■offered  imprisonment  many  years  rather  than  to 
turn,  as  many  did  that  did  put  their  hands  to  this 
plough  :  I  chose  rather  to  be  separated  from  wife 
and  family  than  to  have  compUance  with  them ; 
though  it  was  said  '  Sit  on  my  right  hand,'  and 
such  kind  of  expressions.    Thus  1  have  given  a 

•  Mantoira. 

i  Tliat  is  to  lay,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  liU  frieadi,  vbo  liad  all 
lM«a  at  ona  tfrna  Uu  bcaom  Mead*  of  Uairiaon. 


little,  poor  testimony  that  I  have  not  been  doing 
things  in  a  comer  or  firom  myself.  May.  be  I 
might  be  a  little  mistaken ;  but  I  did  it  all  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  imderstanding,  desiring  to 
make  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  his  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  a  guide  to  me.  I  humbly  conceive  that 
what  was  done  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  par- 
liament of  England, — ^that  what  was  done  was 
done  by  their  power  and  authority ;  and  I  do 
humbly  conceive  it  is  my  duty  to  oBet  unto  you  in 
the  beginning,  that  tins  court,  or  any  court  below 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  hath  no  jurisdiction 
of  their  actions."  When  he  asserted  that  all  he 
had  done  had  been  done  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  the  court  again  intermpted  him,  telling  him 
that  he  must  not  run  into  these  damnaUe  excur- 
sions, or  attempt  to  make  God  the  author  of  the 
damnable  treason  committed.  Yet  Harriscm, 
who  had  indulged  in  all  the  dreams  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  sincerely  believed — as  many  others 
did — that  in  putting  Charles  to  death  he  did  that 
which  was  not  only  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
his  country,  but  also  acceptable  to  Heaven ;  which, 
according  to  his  heated  imagination,  had  not 
spared  iu  special  inspirations  and  directions. 
And  yet,  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  had  struggled  hard  with  his 
fanaticism ;  and  he  had  wept  as  well  as  prayed 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  vote  the  king's 
death.  Moreover,  like  the  rest  of  these  extraor- 
dinary fanatics,  Harrison  was  averse  to  intolerance, 
persecution,  and  cruelty  of  any  kind.  But  where 
he  now  stood  mercy  was  hopeless,  and  the  law 
clearly  against  him.  He  heard  the  sentence  of 
death  for  treason,  which  was  now  revived  in 
all  its  monstrosity,  without  emotion;  and  he 
said,  as  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.*  Colonel  Carew, 
who  entertained  the  same  notions  both  in  poUtics 
and  religion  as  Harrison,  made  the  same  sort  of 
defence,  and  displayed  the  same  visionary  enthu- 
siasm and  courage.  He  exclaimed,  "  I  can  say 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  that  what  I  did  was  in  his  fear ;  and 
I  did  it  in  obedience  to  his  holy  and  rightemis 
laws." — [Here  the  people  presraat  made  a  loud,' 
hummii^  noise  ;  a  sort  of  interruption  which  was 
rather  frequent  during  these  trials.]  —  When 
allowed  to  proceed  he  spoke  of  the  beginning  and 
causes  of  the  late  troubles,  of  the  invasions  upon 
law  and  liberty  made  by  the  late  king,  of  the 
perfect  accord  (for  a  long  time)  between  both 
Houses  to  resist  these  innovations,  of  the  declara- 
tions and  remonstrances  that  had  so  publicly 
passed  between  the  king  and  parliament  concem- 

■  Ludlow  UTS— *  And  tbat  the  lohamaDttT  of  these  men  may  tha 
better  appear.  I  must  not  omit  that  the  •seentkwar,  in  an  ngly  drass, 
witli  a  halter  in  his  band,  was  placed  near  the  Majoi-General,  and 
eoBtinoed  there  dnring  the  whole  time  «f  bis  trial :  which  action  I 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  equalled  by  tha  most  barbarous  nations." 
It  had  bean  the  cuitom.  iiowaver.  in  eases  of  treason,  to  piaoa  the 
beadsoMtt  wtlh  his  axe  by  tha  side  of  the-prtMHWr  at  the  bar;  and, 
whan  sentence  was  ptonoanced,  the  ed^a  of  the  axe  was  turned 
towards  the  prisoner.  For  ona  exampla  see  tlie  ease  of  the  Dolte  uf 
Uttoltingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.,  vol.  ii.  pace  3M, 
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ing  the  beginning  of  the  war8.^[And,  here,  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  who  sat  in  the  midst  of  men 
who  had  had  the  greatest  hand  in  these  beginnings, 
and  declarations,  and  remonstrances,  interrupted 
him,  and  told  him  that  they  could  not  listen  to  any 
such  discourse.] — But,  ^ain,  Carew  returned  to 
parliamentary  history  and  the  great  remonstrance 
printed  in  1 642. — [AM  here,  again,  he  was  stopped 
by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  told  him  that  he 
must  not  cast  in  bones  to  make  dissension  and 
difference.] — But  Carew  was  not  easily  silenced : 
"I  say."  he  exclaimed,  "that  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  by  their  joint  declaration  " — ["  Hold  I 
hold ! "  cried  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  "  not  so  fast 
You  go  to  raise  up  those  differences  which  I  hope, 
are  asleep,  to  make  new  troubles,  to  revive  those 
things  which  by  the  grace  of  God  are  extinct. .  .  . 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  alone  ?  You  have  no 
precedent."]— To  this  Carew  replied  in  two  or 
three  words,  which  embraced  the  whole  di£BcuIty 
of  the  case: — "Neither  was  there  ever  such  a 
war  or  such  a  precedent."  Arthur  Annesley,*  a 
Presbyterian  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  soon  after  these 
triak,  reproached  the  prisoner  with  the  forcible 
exclusion  of  all  the  Presbyterian  members  in  1648. 
"  I  was  a  stranger,"  said  Carew,  "  to  many  of 
those  things  which  you  charge  against  me;  but 
this  is  strange, — you  give  evidence  as  a  witness, 
though  sitting  here  as  a  judge  !  "  Like  Harrison, 
Carew  most  solenmly  asserted  that  he  was  satis- 
fied in  his  own  conscience  that  what  he  had  done 
he  had  done  from  the  Lord.  Bridgman  stopped 
him,  exclaiming — ^"This  is  not  to  be  endured; 
it  is  suffering  poison  to  go  about  to  infect  the 
people."  Carew  then  attempted  to  address  the 
jury,  but  he  was  again  interrupted.  "I  have 
desired,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  but  have  been  hindered:"  and, 
then,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  glorying  in  his 
cause,  he  listened  to  the  hurried  verdict  and  the 
atrocious  sentence. 

These  details  may  convey  a  sufScient  notion  of 
the  court  and  jury  which  had  met  to  condemn, 
and  which  did  condemn  with  indecent  haste,  every 
prisoner  brought  before  it;  but  there  are  a  few  parti- 
cular cu'cumstances  which  demand  notice.  Colonel 
Scrope,  an  accomplished  and  amiable  man,  who 
had  surrendered  under  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  who  had  been  regularly  admitted  to  the 
king's  pardon  upon  penalty  of  a  year's  value  of 
his  estate,  as  a  fine  to  the  crown,  was  con- 
demned through  the  evidence  of  the  Presby- 
terian Major-General  Browne,  now  lord  mayor  of 
London,  who  had  nothing  to  reveal  but  a  private 
conversation  which  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  Scrope  in  the  Speaker's  chamber,  where 
Scrope  had  said,  or  was  made  by  this  Browne  to 
have  said,  that  there  would  still  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  men  touching  the  execution  of  the 

*  HeI»d«Kribcdb7Banietu"ciiuinor«(medapoTti)ient,bnt 
that  (luek  at  notUDg  and  wai  tuhamed  oT  nothing."— Om  rim.         I 


Ifkte  king.    Harry  Marten,  the  wit  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  staunchest  republicans 
that  ever  sate  in  it,  demanded  the  benefit  of  the 
act  of  oblivion.     He  was  interrupted,  and  told 
that  he  must  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  'and  that, 
if  he  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  oblivion, 
it  would  be  taken  as  a  clear  confession  of  guilt. 
He  attempted  to  speak  as  to  his  conception  of  tlut 
act ;  but  he  was  again  coaisely  interrupted,  and 
told  that  he  must  plead.     "If  I  plead,"  said 
Marten,  "I  lose  the  benefit  of  the  act."      TTie 
court  told  him  that  he  was  totally  excepted  out  of 
the  act.    "  No,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is  not  in  the 
act."    Show  turn  the  act  of  indemnity,  said  tibe 
solicitor-general.     The  act  was  shown.     "  Here," 
said  the  droll,  "  it  is  Henry  Marten :  my  name  is 
not  so, — it  is  Harry  Marten !"    The  court  told 
him  that  the  difference  of  the  sound  was  very 
little.     "  I  humbly  conceive,"  rejoined  he,  "diat 
all  penal  statutes  ought  to  be  correctly  worded." 
"  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  cried  the  clerk. 
"  I  am  not  Henry  Marten,"  was  the  reply.    Then 
the  solicitor-general  cited  what  he  said  was  some- 
what parallel  to  this,  in  a  case  formerly  of  Baxter, 
where  the  name  was  Bagster,  and  adjudged  all  on^ 
beine  the  same  sound.  As  he  was  not  admitted  to 
stand  on  the  misnomer.  Marten  pleaded  not  guiby. 
After  much  vehement  talk  the  connselfor  the  pro- 
secution was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  said 
that  he  did  not  declme  a  confession  as  to  matter 
of  fact,  provided  the  malice  were  set  aside,  as  be 
had  done  nothing  maliciously  or  murderously  and 
traitorously.      Here  the  counsel  for  the  crowa 
laughed  in  his  face ;  and  Bridgman  told  him,  that 
what  was  alleged  in  the  indictment  as  malicioudy, 
murderously,  and  traitorously,  was  the    conse- 
quence of  law ;  and  if  a  man  met  another  in  the 
street,  and  ran  him  through,  though  but  an  ordi- 
nary watchman,  there  would  be  maUce  by  the  law 
in  die  fact.    The  solicitor-general  said,  sarcasti- 
cally, "  My  Lord,  he  does  think  a  man  may  sit 
upon  the  death  of  the  king,  sentence  him  to  death, 
sign  a  warrant  for  his  execution  meekly,  inno- 
cently, charitably,  and  honestly."     The  ready- 
witted  Marten  calmly  replied,  "  I  shaU  not  pre- 
sume to  compare  my  knowledge  in  the  law  with 
that  of  that  learned  gentleman,  but,  according  to 
that  poor  vjiderstanding  of  the  law  of  Eng^oid 
that  I  am  capable  of,  there  is  no  fact  that  he  can 
name  that  is  a  crime  in  itself  but  as  it  is  circum- 
stantiated.   Of  killing  a  watchman,  as  your  Lord- 
ship instanced,  a  watchman  may  be  kiUed  in  not 
doing  his  office,  and  yet  no  murder."    "We 
shall  prove,"  said  the  crown  counsel,  "  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar, — ^because  he  would  wipe  cff 
malice, — that  he  did  all  very  merrily,  and  was  in 
great  sport  at  the  time  of  signing  the  warrant  for  die 
king's  execution."    "  Then,  surely,"  said  Marten, 
"  that  does  not  imply  malice."     Here  a  servmg- 
man  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  who  had  "  some  time 
served  him,"  was  put  into  the  witness-box.    After 
being  browbeaten  by  the  counsel,  this  man  said, — 
"  My  Lord,  I  did  see  a  pen  in  Mr.  Cromwell's 
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band,  and  he  marked  Mr.  Marten  in  the  face  yiiOx 
it,  and  Mr.  Marten  did  the  like  to  him  :  but  I  did 
not  see  any  one  set  his  hand,  though  I  did  see 
parchment  there  with  a  great  many  seals  on  it." 
[And  this  is  all  the  evidence  we  have  for  a  story 
which  is  constantly  quoted  to  prove  the  barbarous 
and  rustic  buflfoonery  of  Cromwell.]  After  this 
Ewer  had  spoken  to  prove  "  how  merry  Marten 
was  at  the  sport."  Sir  Purbeck  Temple  spoke  to 
prove  "  how  serious  he  was  at  it ;"  and  how  he 
had  been  the  first  to  propose  that  the  late  king 
should  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
and  parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
of  England.  "My  Lord,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"  the  original  commission  went  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  assembled  in  parliament  and  the  good 
people  of  England ;  and  what  a  matter  is  it  for  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  say,  let  it  be  acted  by  the 
good  people  of  England."  "  You  know  all  good 
people  did  abhor  it.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  so 
little  repentance !"  exclaimed  the  solicitor-general. 
"  My  Lord,"  rejoined  Marten,  "  if  it  were  possible 
for  Uiat  blood  to  be  in  the  body  again,  and  every 
drop  that  was  shed  in  the  late  wars,  I  could  wish 
it  with  all  my  heart :  but,  my  Lord,  I  hope  it  is 
lawful  to  offer  in  my  own  defence  that  which, 
when  I  did  it,  I  thought  I  might  do.  My  Lord, 
there  was  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  understood 
it:  perhaps  your  Lordships  think  it  was  not  a 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  then  the  supreme 
authority  of  England ;  it  was  so  reputed  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  My  Lord,  I  suppose  he  that 
gives  obedience  to  the  authority  in  being  de  facto, 
whether  dejure  or  no,  I  think  he  is  of  a  peaceable 
disposition,  and  far  from  a  traitor.  My  Lord,  I 
think  there  was  a  statute  made  in  Henry  the  YIL 
his  time,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  whosoever 
was  in  arms  for  die  king  de  facto,  he  should  be 
indemnified  though  that  king  de  facto  was  not  so 
dejure  ;  and  if  the  supreme  officers  de  facto  can 
justify  a  war  (the  most  pernicious  remedy  that 
was  ever  adjudged  by  mankind,  be  the  cause  what 
it  will),  I  presume  the  supreme  authority  of  Eng- 
land may  justify  a  judicature,  though  it  be  but  an 
authority  de  facto.  My  Lord,  if  it  be  said  that  it 
was  but  a  third  estate,  and  a  small  parcel  of  that, 
my  Lord,  it  was  all  that  was  then  extant.  I 
have  heard  lawyers  say  that,  if  there  be  commons 
appurtenant  to  a  tenement,  and  that  tenement  be 
ul  burnt  down  except  a  small  stick,  the  commons 
belong  to  that  one  small  piece,  as  it  did  to  the 
tenement  when  all  standmg.  My  Lord,  I  shall 
humbly  offer  to  consideration  whether  the  king 
were  we  king  indeed ;  such  a  one  whose  peace, 
crown,  and  dignities  were  concerned  in  public 
matters.  My  Lord,  he  was  not  in  execution  of 
his  offices — he  was  a  prisoner.  My  Lord,  I  will 
not  defer  yon  long,  neither  would  I  be  offensive. 
I  had  then,  and  I  have  now,  a  peaceable  inclina- 
tion,— a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  government 
that  God  hath  set  over  me.  I  think  his  majesty 
that  now  is,  is  king  upon  the  bept  title  under 
heaven ;  for  he  was  called  in  by  t!he  representative 


body  of  England.  I  shall,  during  my  life,  long  or 
short,  pay  obedience  to  him  :  besides,  my  Lord,  I 
do  owe  my  life  to  him,  though  I  am  not  ac([uitted 
for  this.  I  do  confess  I  did  adhere  to  the  parlia- 
ment's army  heartily :  my  life  is  at  his  mercy :  if 
his  grace  be  pleased  to  grant  it,  I  have  a  double 
obligation  to  him."  The  sohcitor-general  took 
umbrage  at  the  enunciation  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  "  He  hath  owned  the  king," 
said  he,  "but  thinks  his  best  title  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  people,  and  he  that  hath  that,  let 
liim  be  who  he  will,  hath  the  best  title."  After  a 
little  consultation  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty :  but  the  near  prospect  of  a  horrible' death 
could  not  abate  the  courage  of  the  witty  Harry 
Marten,  who  left  the  court  with  a  light  heart  and 
steady  step.  The  court  had  resolved  to  fix  the 
act  of  beheading  the  late  king  upon  William 
Hewlet,  against  whom  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
foiwd  on  the  12th  of  October,  or  three  days  after 
the  beginning  of  these  trials.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced in  this  case  was  not  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog. 
One  Nelson  swore  that,  some  five  or  six  years 
since,  he  had  discoursed  with  Colonel  Axtell,  on 
the  platform  of  Dublin  Castle,  concerning  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  king  "  of  glorious  memory." 
"  The  Colonel,"  said  ^is  Nelson,  "  was  pleased 
to  tell  me  this : — saith  he.  The  persons  that  were 
employed  in  that  service,  you  know  them  as 
well  as  I  do.  Truly,  Sir,  not  I,  said  I ;  I  saw 
them  in  vizards.  Yet,  said  he,  you  do  know 
them.  It  is  true,  saith  he,  myself  and  others  were 
employed  in  that  affair,  in  order  to  the  execution ; 
but  there  were  several  persons  came  and  offered 
themselves,  out  of  a  kind  of  zeal,  to  do  the  thing ; 
but  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  employ  persons 
whom  we  did  not  know ;  but  we  made  choice  of 
a  couple  of  stout  persons.  Pray  let  me  hear  their 
names,  said  I.  Saith  he,  it  was  Hewlet  and 
Walker.  I  desired  to  know  their  reward.  Truly, 
saith  he,  I  do  not  know  whether  30/.  a-piece  or 
between  them.  I  said  it  was  a  small  reward  for  a 
work  of  that  nature.  Truly,  saith  he,  that  was 
all."  One  Richard  Gittens,  a  common  soldier, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  same  regiment,  swore 
that  he  and  about  thirty-eight  of  his  comrades 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  by  their  colonel;  who,  after 
he  had  sworn  them,  asked  which  of  them  would 
"  do  the  thing"  for  1001.  down  and  preferment  in 
the  army.  "  We  refused,"  continued  this  witness, 
"  every  one  of  us,  and  we  thought  that  Hewlet 
did  refuse ;  but,  after  all  refused,  it  seems  he  did 

undertake  to  do  tlie  deed As  far  as  I  can 

guess,  Hewlet  was  with  the  king  on  the  scaffold. 
...  I  thought  it  was  he,  by  his  speech.  I  said 
to  Atkins  I  would  not  do  it  for  all  the  city  of 
Ijondon.  No,  nor  I  neither,  quoth  Atkins,  for  all 
the  world :  but  you  diall  see  Hewlet  quickly  come 
to  preferment.  And  presently  after  he  was  made 
captain-lieutenant."  Then  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  put  these  leading  questions  : — "  Did  you 
know  his  voice  ?  Did  you  mark  the  proportions 
of  his  body  and  the  disguise  he  was  in  ?"   "  Yes," 
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replied  this  witness,  vlio  had  sworn  to  an  impos- 
EibUity,  or  that  he  himself  was  in  two  places  at 
one  and  the  same  time, — in  Scotland-yard  and  on 
the  end  of  the  scaffold ; — "  and,  for  his  disguise,  he 
had  a  pair  of  frieze  trunk  breeches,  and  a  vizor, 
with  a  grey  beard ;  and  after  that  time  the  colonel, 
Hewson,  called  him  '  father  grey-beard,'  and  most 
of  the  army  besides."  One  Stammers,  another 
common  soldier,  who  had  served  in  Ireland  imder 
Hewlet,  deposed,  in  bold  defiance  of  common 
sense,  that  that  officer  betrayed  his  secret  to  him 
the  first  time  they  ever  met.  "  He  examined  me,"' 
said  this  witness,  "  where  I  had  served.  I  told 
him  I  did  formerly  belong  to  the  Lord  of  Inchi- 
quin.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  ever  in  the  king's 
army.  With  that  he  walks  about  the  room  two 
or  three  turns:  saith  he,  /  toas  the  man  that 
beheaded  King  Charles,  and,  for  doing  of  it,  I 
had  an  hundred  pounds;  saying,  I  was  only  a 
Serjeant  at  that  time."  Captain  Toogood  deposed 
that  (Tolonel  Hewson  had  told  him  that  Hewlet 
was  "a  very  mettled  fellow;"  that  "it  was  he 
that  did  the  king's  business  for  him  upon  the 
scaffold  :"  tliat  afterwards  Colonel  Pretty  told 
him  (the  witness)  that  Colonel  Hewson  had  told 
him  (Pretty)  that  Hewlet  either  cut  off  the  king's 
head  or  held  it  up  and  said.  Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor ! — that  he  (the  witness)  "  saw  the 
person  that  did  it ;"  and  "  thought  he  did  resemble 
Hewlet :"  that  he  once  met  Hewlet  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Carlow,  and  asked  him  "whether  he 
was  the  man  that  cut  off  the  king's  head  or  not?" 
— and  that  Hewlet  said,  "  What  I  did  I  will  not 
be  ashamed  of; — ^if  it  were  to  do  again  I  would  do 
it :"  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  observed  in  Ireland 
"that  it  hath  been  generally  reported  that  he  was 
either  the  man  that  cut  off  the  king's  head,  or 
that  held  it  up ;  and  that  he  heard  them  some- 
times call  him  grandsire  grey-beard."  One  Davies 
deposed  that  Hewlet  went  with  him  to  a  tavern 
in  Dublin  to  drink  wine :  "  before  we  had  drunk 
out  the  last  pint  of  wine,  said  I  to  Captain  Hewlet, 
I  pray  resolve  me  this  one  question :  it  is  reported 
that  you  took  up  the  king's  head,  and  said.  Behold 
the  head  of  a  traitor.  Sir,  said  he,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion I  never  resolved  any  man,  though  often  de- 
manded ;  yet,  saith  he,  whosoever  said  it  then,  it 
matters  not ;  I  say  it  now,  it  was  the  head  of  a 
traitor."  The  evidence  of  other  witnesses  was 
still  more  vague  and  valueless;  and,  such  as  it 
was,  its  weight  was  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
other  witnesses  produced  by  .the  prisoner,  who, 
however,  according  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  or 
at  least  the  practice  of  the  courts,  could  not  be 
examined  upon  oath,  although,  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  intimated,  they  might  "  say  something 
tending  to  the  information  of  the  jury."  A 
sheriff's  officer  deposed  that  one  John  Rooten 
told  him  he  was  in  Rosemary-lane,  a  little  after 
the  execution,  drinking  with  the  common  hang- 
man, who  confessed  that  he  struck  off  the  king's 
head,  and  had  forty  half-crowns  for  his  pains. 
Abraham  Smith,  a  London  waterman,  deposed 


that  he  had  carried  the  common  hangman  away 
from  Whitehall  in  his  boat  immediately  after 
the  blow  was  struck  on  the  scaffold:*  and  one 
Coxe  said,  "  When  my  Lord  Capel,  Duke  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  Earl  of  Holland  were  beheaded  in  the 
Palace-yard  in  Westminster,  my  Lord  Capel  asked 
the  common  hangman,  said  he.  Did  you  cid  off  my 
master's  head  ?  Yes,  saith  he.  Where  is  the  in- 
strument that  did  it?  said  my- lord.  He  then 
brought  the  axe.  Is  this  is  the  same  axe? — are 
you  sure  ?  said  my  lord.  Yes,  my  lord,  saith  the 
hangman ;  I  am  very  sure  it  is  ^e  same.  My  Lord 
Cai^  took  the  axe  and  kissed  it,  and  gave  him 
five  pieces  of  gold.  I  heard  him  say.  Sirrah,  wert 
thou  not  afraid  ?  Saith  the  hangman.  They  made 
me  cut  it  off,  and  I  had  thirty  pound  for  my 
pains."  One  Abell  affirmed  that  he  had  heard 
one  Gregory  confess  that  he  cut  off  the  king's 
head ;  and  another  witness,  that  he  was  with  his 
master  when  his  master  asked  Brandon,  the  hang- 
man, whether  he  cut  off  the  king's  head  or  no, 
and,  in  his  presence,  Brandon  confessed  he  waS/ 
the  man  that  did  it.  This  evidence  for  the  pri- 
soner was  at  least  as  good  as  that  for  the  proeeca- 
tion ;  but  Bridgman  summed  up,  and  the  jury, 
"  ailer  more  than  an  ordinary  time  of  consulta- 
tion," returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Hewlet. 
There  was,  however,  some  sense  of  shame  left  in 
this  restored  government;  and,  as  people  began  to 
talk  loudly  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  proo&,  Hew- 
let was  not  executed.t 

Giarland,  another  of  the  selected  victims,  said 
that  he  had  cOme  into  cotirt  with  the  intention  of 
waiting  and  submitting  to  the  king's  mercy,  but  that, 
having  heard  some  fresh  scandal  cast  upon  him 
which  he  had  never  heard  before,  he  desired  to  be 
put  on  his  trial.  The  scandal  was,  that  he,  on  the 
day  of  sentence,  did  spit  in  the  king's  face, — another 
story  which  has  been  constantly  repeated  without 
any  attention  to  its  origin  or  the  proof  on  which  it 
rests.  "  I  am  willing  to  confess  this,"  said  the 
prisoner :  "  I  sate  in  the  high  court,  and  I  signed  the 
warrant  for  execution."  "  And  we  will  prove,"  said 
the  soUcitor-general,  "  that  he  spit  in  the  king's 

*  TUt  deposition  U  very  cntkiiu.  ''  My  loid,"  uU  tbe  boatoiui. 
**  M  sooo  u  that  fatal  blow  was  gtven.  1  wa«  walking  abont  White- 
liall:  down  came  a  file  of  mnaketnn;  the  &nt  word  they  aald  was 
this — when  be  the  bargemen  ?  Answer  was  made,  Here  are  none ; 
away  tliey  directed  the  hangman  Into  my  boat  Going  into  the  boat, 
he  i^Te  one  of  the  eoldleis  a  half-crown :  laid  the  soldiers,  Water. 
man,  away  with  Um— be  gone  quickly :  bnt  I,  fearing  this  hangmaa 
had  cnt  oir  the  king's  headi  I  trembled  that  he  slionld  come  into  my 
boat,  but  dared  not  to  examine  him  on  shore,  for  fear  of  tbe  soldien : 
so  out  I  launched,  and,  having  got  a  little  way  in  the  water,  said  I, 
Who  tiie  deril  have  I  got  in  my  boat  ?— says  my  fellow,  says  he. 
Why  ?  I  direoted  my  speech  to  him,  saying.  Are  vou  the  haogawB 
that  hath  cut  off  the  King's  head  7  No,  as  I  am  a  sinner  to  (jod,  saith 
he,  not  I.  He  shook  every  joint  of  him.  I  knew  nut  what  to  do.  I 
mwed  away  a  little  lUriher,  and  fell  to  a  new  examinaiion  of  hiia 
when  I  had  got  him  a  little  fiirther.  Tell  me  true,  said  I,  are  yoa 
the  hangman  that  bath  cut  off  the  king'a  head  ?  .  I  cannot  cany  yow. 
said  I.  No,  saith  he,  I  was  biched  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  I  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Whitehall,  and  Iraly  I  did  not  do  it :  I  was 
kept  a  dose  prisoner  all  the  while,  but  they  had  my  instraments.  I 
sata  I  would  sink  the  boat  if  he  would  not  tell  me  true;  but  he  denied 
it  with  several  protestations."— From  the  account  of  the  Trials  of  tlw 
Beiicldes,  published  in  1660,  by  order  of  government. 

T  Three  years  after  an  unsuecessAll  attempt  was  made  to  Sz  tlie 
"  horrid  lact"  upon  one  Portei,  who  was  sailed  and  examined  at  lekst 
twice.— See  letter  tmm  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  secretary  of  stale  (aftct^ 
wards  Lord  Arlington),  to  the  Duke  of  Onoond,  ia  Bntn'i  JfiSMf. 
toaea  AtJiea. 
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f«ce."  "  I  pray  you,"  «aid  Garland,  earnestly, 
"  let  me  bear  that!  But  for  that  false  scandal  I 
would  not  have  put  you  to  any  trouble  at  all." 
Here  one  Clench,  a  low  and  needy  person,  was 
produced  to  swear  that  he  saw  Garland  spit,  and 
the  king  put  his  hand  in  bis  left  pocket,  though 
whether  his  majesty  wiped  it  off  or  not  he  could 
not  say.  "  The  king  wiped  it  off,"  said  the  so- 
licitor-general, pretending  to  know  more  than  this 
the  sole  witness  did;  "  but  he  will  never  wipe  it 
offsolong  as  he  lives."  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Gar- 
land, "  ^s  witness  is  an  indigent  person  :  if  I  was 
guilty,  of  this  inhumanity,  I  desire  no  favour  from 
Almighty  God. .  .  .  You  cannot  be  satisfied  that  I 
did  such  an  inhuman  act.  I  dare  appeal  to  all 
the  gentlemen  here,  or  any  others,  whether  they 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  nor  was  I  ever  accused 
of  it  till  now."  He  appealed  to  all  that  knew  him 
to  say  whether  he  had  ever  shown  any  malignity, 
any  disrespect ;  whether,  instead  of  ever  doing  any 
wrong  to  any  of  the  king's  party  when  in  distress, 
he  had  not  helped  them  as  much  as  he  was  able. 
He  was  condemned  with  the  rest,  but  sentence 
was  never  executed,  a  preUy  plain  proof  that  the 
story  about  the  spitting  was  discredited  even  then. 
John  Coke,  the  able  lawyer  who  had  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  the  kmg  as  solicitor  for  the 
commonwealth  and  people  of  England,  pleaded  that 
he  could  not  be  said  to  have  contrived  or  coun- 
selled the  death  of  Charles,  because  the  proclama- 
tion for  the  trial,  even  by  the  confession  of  his 
accusers,  was  published  the  day  before  be  was 
appomted  solicitor  to  the  high  court  of  justice ; 
that  he  who  had  neither  been  accuser,  witness, 
jury,  judge,  or  executioner,  could  not  be  guilty  of 
treason ;  that,  having  act«d  only  as  counsel,  he 
was  not  answerable  for  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  cause  he  had  managed ;  that,  being  placed  in 
that  post  by  a  public  order,  it  could  not  be  said  he 
had  acted  maliciously  or  with  a  wicked  intention 
as  set  forth  in  the  indictment ;  that  to  pray  and 
demand  justice  could  not  in  itself  be  treason ;  that, 
when  he  demanded  justice,  it  might  be  meant  of 
acquittal  as  well  as  of  condemnation ;  that,  if  it 
should  be  accounted  treason  in  counsel  to  plead 
against  the  king,  it  must  also  be  felony  to  plead 
against  any  man  that  might  be  unjustly  con- 
demned for  felony;  that  the  high  court  of  justice, 
though  now  called  tyrannical  and  unlawful,  was 
yet  a  court  that  had  oflScers  attending  them, 
and,  as  many  still  thought,  authority,  there  being 
then  no  other  in  the  nation  than  that  which  gave 
them  their  power;  and  that,  if  this  would  not 
justify  a  man  for  acting  within  his  own  sphere, 
it  would  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  exercise 
his  profession.  But  this  reasoning  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
Coke  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  Hugh 
Peters,  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  was  not  so 
directly  implicated  in  the  king's  death  as  many 
who  were  allowed  to  escape,  was  charged  with 
encouraging  the  soldiers  to  cry  out  for  justice — ^with 
comparing  the  king  to  Barabbas — with  preaching 


upon  the  texts,  "  They  shall  bind  their  kings  in 
chains,"  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  and  the  like.  He 
was  also  accused  of  saying  that  the  Levites, 
Lords,  and  Lawyers  (which  he  designated  the 
Three  L's,  or  the  Hundred  and  Fifty,  in  allusion 
to  the  numerical  value  of  those  letters)  must 
be  taken  away  in  order  to  establish  a  common- 
wealth; that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  and  that 
the  o£5ce  itself  was  chargeable,  useless,  and  dan- 
gerous. Peters,  whose  fanaticism  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  whose  merits  have  been  over- 
looked, pleaded  that  he  had  been  living  four- 
teen years  out  of  England ;  that  when  he  came 
home  he  found  the  civil  wars  begun ;  that  he  had 
begun  no  war,  nor  had  been  the  trumpeter  of  any ; 
that  he  had  fled  from  the  war  into  Ireland ;  that 
he  was  neither  at  Edge  Hill  nor  Naseby ;  that  he 
had  looked  after  three  things— that  there  might 
be  sound  religion,  that  learning  and  laws  might 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  suffering  poor  might 
be  cared  for — and  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  these  things ;  that  upon  being  summoned 
into  England  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  side  with 
the  parliament  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  acted  without  malice, 
avarice,  or  ambition,  being  respectful  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  kmd  and  merciful  to  the  royalist  suf- 
ferers whenever  he  was  able  ;*  and  that,  whatever 
prejudices  or  revenge  might  possess  men's  minds, 
there  was  a  God  that  knew  all  he  said  to  be  true, 
— a  God  that  still  had  a  regard  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  jury,  after  very  little  consultatiort, 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Colonels  Axtell  and 
Hacker,  who  had  assisted  at  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion, pleaded  that,  as  military  men,  they  were 
bound,  under  pain  of  death,  by  martial  law,  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors ;  that  the  Earl" 
of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  even  Monk,  who  sat  upon  the  bench 
as  one  of  their  judges,  had  set  them  an  example ; 
that  whatever  they  had  done  had  been  by  au 
authority  that  was  not  only  owned  and  obeyed  at 
home,  but  also  acknowledged  by  princes  and  states 
abroad  to  be  the  chief  authority  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  the  judges  of  England,  who  ought  to  be  the 
eye  aud  guide  of  the  people,  had  acted  under  that 
authority,  divers  of  them  publicly  declaring  that  it 

*  In  the  conrM  of  bU  daftnee  Pet«n  ntd,— "  I  do  not  deny  but 
that  I  wu  active,  bat  not  to  ftir  in  a  way  that  was  not  honoarable. 
1  challeufre  a  great  part  of  tbe  nations  to  maulfbst  my  carriage  among 
them;  1  shall  make  it  good  dlTars  ways  ^ — I  had  so  mncli  respect  to 
his  majesty,  particularly  at  Windsor,  that  1  propounded  to  his 
miOesty  my  thonghts  three  ways  to  preserve  hiroself  from  danger, 
which  were  good,  as  ha  was  pleased  to  think,  though  they  did  not 
socceed,  and  the  work  died :  as  for  malice.  I  had  none  in  me.  It  is 
troe  there  was  a  difference  amongst  ns,  an  army  and  an  army,  I 
never  had  a  groat  or  a  penny  fhim  Oliver  Cromwell  since  I  knew 
this  place ;  I  profess  I  have  had  no  ends  for  honour  or  gain  since  [ 
set  foot  upon  this  shore;  I  ehalleage  any  man  that  belonged  to  that 
party  whether  they  had  not  the  same  respect  from  me  as  my  own 

party;  I  have  not  persecuted  any  wUh  matire 1  was  so  far 

from'  malice  that  1  nave  a  ceriiti'-n'te.  if  worth  the  readins,  {mm  one  of 
tlie  eminentest  persons  in  the  nation  to  sIlow  I  had  no  malice.  It  is 
concerning  ttie  Slsrqoess  of  Worcester,  under  his  lady's  lisnd.'  be* 
ginning  witli  these  words: — '1  do  lieie  lestilV  that,  in  all  tlie  suf* 
ferings  of  my  husband,  Mr.  Peters  was  my  Kreot  fViend.'  &c.  I  hiive 
here  a  seal  ( and  then  produced  it)  tliat  the  Barl  of  Norwich  gave 
me  to  keep  fin  Us  sake,  for  saving  his  life,  which  I  will  keep  as  long 
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was  lawful  to  obey  it.    But  the  jury  retarned  a 
hasty  verdict  of  guilty  against  them. 

The  first  that  suffered  was  Major-general  Har- 
rison,— Harrison,  whose  honest  soldier-like  appear- 
ance and  gallant  bearing  had  removed  the  sus- 
picions and  excited  the  involuntary  admiration  of 
the  captive  Charles.*    On  the  13th  of  October  he 
was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  from  Newgate  to  Char- 
ing Cross,  within  sight  of  Whitehall,  where  the 
late  king  had   suffered.     His  most  sincere  en- 
thusiasm, political  as  well  as  religious,  glowed 
more  warmly  than  ever  at  the  close  approach  of 
torture  and  death.    He  told  the  sheriff  that  bis 
support  was  in  his  conviction  that  his  sufferings 
were  upon  the  account  of  Jehovah  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.     His  prayers  were  now  clearly  answered. 
"  For  many  a  time,"  said  he,  "  have  I  be^ed  of 
the  Lord,  if  he  had  any  hard  thing,   any  re- 
proachful work,  or  contemptible  service  to  be  done 
by  his  people,  that  I  should  be  employed  in  it." 
As  he  was  dragged  along,  his  countenance  being 
placid  and  even  cheerful,  a  low  wretch  in  the 
crowd    called  after  him   in  derision,  and  said, 
"Where  is  your  good  old  cause  now?"    Har- 
rison, with  a  smile,  clapped  his  hand  on  bis  heart, 
and  said,  "  Here  it  is !  and  I  am  going  to  seal  it 
with  my  blood !"    And  several  times  on  his  way 
he  said  aloud,  "  I  go  to  suffer  upon  the  account  of 
the  most  glorious  cause  that  ever  was  in  the  world." 
He  ascended  the  scaffold  under  the  tall  gibbet 
with  an  undaunted  cotmtenance;  and  thence  he 
made  a  speech  of  some  length  to  the  multitude, 
telling  them  that  they  themselves  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  finger  of  G!od  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  from  their  oppressors,  and  in  bringing 
to  judgment  those  that  were  guilty  of  blood ;  that 
many  of  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  were 
forced  to  confess  that  God  was  with  it ;  that  for 
himself  he  blessed  God  for  accounting  him  worthy 
to  be  instrumental  in  so  glorious  a  work;  that, 
though  wrongfully  charged  with  murder,  he  had 
ever  kept  a  good  conscience  both  towards  Grod 
and  towards  man;  that  he  had  no  guilt  upon 
his    conscience,    but    comfort    and    consolation, 
and  the  glorious  hope  of  peace  in  heaven.    The 
courtly  crew  that  gained  most  by  the  event,  that 
were  inconceivably  vain  of  a  few  insignificant 
graces  they  had  borrowed  from  the  French  during 
their  compulsory  travels,  made  it  their  boast  that 
the  Restoration  was  the  bright  dawn  of  civilization 
to  this  gross  and  benighted  island ;  but  in  truth 
the  best  parts  of  civilization  were  darkened  and  not 
brightened,  and  humanity  and  decency,  which  had 
been  advancing,  were  made  to  retrograde  with  giant 
strides.    The  revolting  indecencies,  the  atrocious 
cruelties  which  had  been  awarded  in  the  dark  ages 
in  cases  of  treason,  but  from  which  the  common- 
wealth-men and  Cromwell  had  turned  with  horror 
and  disgust,  were  all  revived ;  the  sentence  was 
executea  upon  Harrison  to  the  very  letter;  and 
the  second  Charles,  whose  vices  have  been  var- 
nished by  certain  writers  till  they  look  ftlmoet  like 

•  S«e  aate,  p.  383. 


virtues,  and  till  he  appears  in  die  light  of  an  easy, 
good-natured,  and  debonnair  prince,  a  little  di8> 
sipated  and  nothing  woiae,  witnessed  at  a  short 
distance  the  detestable  scene.    Haniaon  wu  eat 
down  alive,  and  saw  his  own  bowels  thrown  ints 
the  fire,  and  then  he  was  quartered,  and  his  heart, 
yet  palpitating,  was  torn  out  and  shown  to  the 
people.    The  following  day  was  a  Sunday,  bvt, 
on  the  day  after,  the  15th  of  October,  JohnCarew 
suffered  die  same  pains  in  the  like  manner,  de- 
claring with  his  last  breath,  that  if  it  were  to  be 
done  again  he  would  do  it,  and  that  the  blessed 
cause  would  not  be  lost.    The  day  following.  Coke 
and  Hugh  Peters  were  drawn  to  the  same  shamUes. 
In  the  hurdle  which  carried  Coke  was  placed  the 
ghastly  head  of  Harrison,  witii  the  face  uncovered 
and  turned  towards  Coke,  who  was,  however,  ani- 
mated by  the  sight  with  fresh  courage  intHead  of 
being  overpowered  with  fear  and  horror.     The 
people  expressed  their  detestation  of  such  usage. 
On  the  scaffold  Coke  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  he  had  been  earnest  for  the  reform  of  the  laws 
and  for  the  expeditious  and  cheap  administTation 
of  justice;*  and  that,  as  for  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  action  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  was 
far  from  repenting  what  he  had  done,  and  meet 
ready  to  seal  it  with  bis  blood.     Hugh  Peters  was 
made  to  witness  all  the  horrible  details  of  Coke's 
execution,  sitting  within  the  rails  which  surrounded 
the  scaffold.f    While  there,  a  man  upbraided  him 
with  the  king's  death,  using  opprobrious  language. 
"  Friend,"    said  Peters,    "  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  upon  a  dying  man :  you  are  greatly  ini»> 
taken ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  death  of  the  kii^." 
As  he  was  going  to  his  execution,  he  looked  about 
him  and  espied  a   man   he  knew,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  piece  of  money,  having  bent  it  first,  and 
desired  him  to  go  to  die  place  where  his  dear 
daughter  lodged,  and  carry  that  piece  of  gold  to 
her  as  a  token,  letting  her  know  that  hia  heart 
was  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  could  be ;  and  that 
before  that  piece  should  come  to  her  hands  he 
should  be  with  God  in  glory.      And  the    old 
preacher,  who  had  lived  in  storms  and  whiri- 
wuids,  died  with  a  quiet  smile  on  his  countenance. 
On  the  next  day  Scot,  Clement,  Scrope,  and  Jones 
suffered ;  and,  on  the  day  after  that,  Hacker  and 
Axtell.    Scot  attempted  several  times  to  address 
the  people,  but  he  was  always  interrupted,  as  the 
government  now  began  to  dread  the  efiect  of  such 
discourses.     "  Surely,"  said  Scot,  "  it  must  be  a 
very  bad  cause  which  cannot  suffer  the  wmds  of  a 
dying  man,"  and  so  saying  he  resigned  himself  to 
death  with  the  same  courage  as  the  rest    Some  of 

*  "  For  which,"  itldi  Lndlov, "  he  bad  nifliend  a  man  than  ottf- 
nary  peraeoutioa  bam  thoae  of  hia  own  tnofcauon." — Menuirs. 

t  Acmrding  to  Ludiow,  "  When  thU  viodm  (Coka)  wai  cut  dan 
and  brought  to  be  quartered,  one  Colonel  Tomer  called  to  the  aha. 
riflTi  men  tu  bring  Mr.  Petan  to  aee  what  waa  doinir;  which,  heiay 
done,  the  executioner  came  to  trim,  and.  rubblu)^  hi*  bloody  haosda 
together,  aiited  him  how  he  liked  that  work  i  He  told  him  hn  waa 
not  at  all  terrified,  and  that  he  might  do  his  wont.  And  wh^  ha 
wai  upon  the  ladder,  he  f  aid  to  the  sherifT.  Sir,  you  have  batc^Miad 
one  of  the  aervants  of  6od  before  my  eye*,  and  hare  fcroed  ma  to  ac* 
it  in  order  to  terrify  and  difcourage  me ;  bat  Ood  baa  permitted  it  lot 
my  anppQrl  and  encouragemant. 
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these  ten  men  were  oppressed  with  age  and  sick- 
ness, but  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  betrayed 
either  fear  or  repentance.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  pains  taken  at  different  periods  to  brutalise 
them,  the  English  people  have  never  been  able  to 
tolerate  any  very  prolonged  exhibition  of  this 
kind.  "  Though  die  regicides,"  says  Burnet, 
"  were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all  expression, 
and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  first  that 
suffered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds,  and  all  people 
seemed  pleased  with  the  sight,  yet  the  odiousness 
of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be  so  much  flattened 
by  the  frequent  executions,  and  by  most  of  those 
who  suffered  dying  with  much  firmness  and  show 
of  piety,  justifying  all  they  had  done,  not  without 
a  seeming  joy  for  their  suffering  on  that  account, 
that  the  king  was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther ; 
or,  at  least,  not  to  have  the  scene  so  near  the  court 
as  Charing  Cross."*  The  processes  of  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  were  therefore  suspended 
for  the  present,  but  with  the  evident  intention  of 
renewing  them  at  some  future  time ;  and  though 
in  the  end  none  of  the  other  nineteen  victims  now 
condemned  suffered  death,  other  victims  did,  and 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  the  nineteen  that  were 
sentenced  and  spared  was  as  hard  as  perpetual 
imprisonment,  dungeons,  and  beggary  could  make 
it.  Harry  Marten  lav  in  prison  expecting  death, 
but  some  of  the  royalists  visited  him  and  advised 
bim  to  petition  parliament.  In  his  petition  the 
witty  republican  said  that  he  had  sunendered  in 
reliance  upon  the  king's  declaration  of  Breda,  and 
that  he  hoped  that  he  who  had  never  obeyed  any 
royal  proclamation  before  should  not  be  hanged  for 
taking  the  king's  word  now.  The  Commons  took 
no  step  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  those  members 
•who  prided  themselves  on  their  gravity  and  godli- 
ness opined  that  the  wit  ought  to  die.  But  the 
Lords  were  more  merciful ;  the  Lord  Falkland  and 
other  peers  spoke  warmly  in  his  behalf,  and,  after 
four  months  of  doubt.  Marten  got  the  sentence  of 
death  remitted.t 

About  a  month  before  the  execution  of  Harrison 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  of  the  small-pox.  He 
was  the  most  virtuous  of  the  three  royal  brothers, 
and  by  far  the  most  beloved ;  but,  like  the  other 
two,  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  papistry.  And 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  executions  the  queen- 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  princess  royal 
and  a  numerous  train  of  French  nobles,  arrived, 
and  was  received  with  great  state  and  triumph. 
To  prepare  the  way  for  the  widow  of  the  "glorious 
martyr,"  a  lying  life  of  her  had  been  published  ;| 
but  ue  Londoners  could  not  altogether  forget  facts 
or  overcome  their  old  antipathies,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  pageant  got  up  by  authority,  they  showed 

•  Own  Time. 

t  Suie  Triali^ — Ad  Exut  nd  mmt  Impattial  Aeconnt,  &e.— 
Kobl*.  LWn  u(  the  Rrgidrips.— Diulea  of  Fepya  and  Evelyn — Ms- 
Motavof  Lndkiw  «nd  Mrt.  HutehinwD. — Buru'et,  Hifltury  of  His  Own 
Tine. — Trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  some  of  the  Kegicides. — Forster, 
Urn  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen ;  Memoir  of  Marten. 

}  PtpT*  mjt,  saieastiealljr,  that  this   "  sillily  writ"   book  *as 
"  dedinted  to  that  pangoa  of  Tiitne  and  beauty,  the  Duchess  of 
Albemaila"— i  «,  lioolt's  wife. 
vol..   III. 


rather  plainly  that  her  coming  was  not  welcome. 
A  few  days  before  her  arrival,  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon's  daughter,  Anne  Kyde,  had  been  de- 
livered of  a  son,  only  about  six  weeks  after  her 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  who,  however, 
was  said  to  have  owned  a  private  marriage,  or 
contract  of  marriage,  with  her  about  a  year  be- 
fore.* The  pride  of  the  queen-mother  was  greatly 
irritated  by  the  thought  of  this  "debasing  alli- 
ance ;"  and  her  daughters,  the  Princess  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Henrietta,  were  equally  vio- 
lent against  it.  The  king  had  also  felt,  or  pre- 
tended, very  strong  objections;  but,  from  various 
accounts,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was 
all  alon^  jealous  of  his  brother,  and  not  very  sorry 
to  see  him  take  a  step  which  would  lessen  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Clarendon,  the  father  of 
the  stray  lady — the  , model  and  idol  of  politicians 
of  a  certain  class — professed  the  greatest  horror 
and  abhorrence  of  the  mischiefs  which  such  a 
mesalliance  would  produce  on  royalty;  and  he 
informs  us  himself  that  he  told  his  master  Charles 
"  that  he  had  much  rather  his  daughter  should  be 
the  Duke's  whore  than  his  wife;"  that,  if  the 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  he  would  give  a 
positive  judgment  "that  the  king  should  im- 
mediately cause  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dimgeon,  under  so 
strict  a  guard  that  no  person  living  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  her,  and  then,  that  an  act  of 
parliament  should  be  immediately  passed  for  the 
cutting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  wonld  not  only 
give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the 
first  man  to  propose  it."t  But,  notwithstanding 
this  mock  Virginiust^m,  on  the  wrong  side,  the 
great  chancellor  is  said  by  others  to  have  laboured 
in  secret  to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to  have 
at  last  removed  the  queen-mother's  strong  objec- 
tions by  engaging  to  get  parliament  to  pay  her 
great  debts.^  And  about  six  weeks  after  Henrietta 
Maria's  arrival  at  court  the  marriage  was  publicly 
owned,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  paid  their  re- 
spects to  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York,  who 

*  Pepys,  Diary. .—  Clarendon  says  that  the  qneen-mother  wai 
Airiooa,  and  that  her  fUcud,  Sir  Charles  Berkley,  then  captain  oftlie 
duke's  jpiard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage,  solentnly  swore  that 
he  "  had  lain  with  her.'*  t.  e.  with  Anne  Hyde.  1  n  the  chaiicellor*a 
own  words, — "  He  (Sir  Charles)  had  informed  the  duke  that  he  was 
bottnd  in  conscience  to  preserve  htm  from  taking  to  wife  a  woman  so 
wholly  unworthy  of  him;  that  he  himself  had  lain  whh  herj  and 
that  for  his  sake  he  would  be  content  to  marry  her,  thoujih  he  knew 
well  the  familiarity  the  duke  had  with  her.  And  titis  evidence,  with 
so  solemn  oaths  presented  by  a  person  so  much  loved  and  trusted  by 
him,  made  a  wooderftil  impressiou  on  the  duke.''— /^^tf.  Pepys  savs, 
"  Sir  Charles  Berkley  is  sweariug  that  he  and  others  hsli  intrigued 
with  her  often,  which  all  Ijelieve to  be  a  lie^—ZHanf.  Accordiuy  to 
Clarendon,  when  his  daughter  was  in  labour.  Lady  Ormond,  the 
Countess  of  Sunderland,  other  "  ladies  of  known  bouour,"  and  the 
Bisiiop  of  Winchester,  were  present ;  and,  '*  in  the  interval  of  her 
greatest  pangs,**  the  bishop  "  asked  her  whose  the  child  was  of  which 
she  was  in  labour?"....  **  Whether  she  had  ever  known  .iny  other 
man,'  &e.  ?  And  the  yonng  lady  averred  that  the  child  was  the 
duke's;  that  she  had  never  had  any  other  Im-cr,  and  that  she  consi- 
dered she  WBs  the  duke's  wife.  In  the  end  Berkley  ate  his  words, 
and  said  that  he  hud  only  lied  for  the  good  and  honour  of  the  royal 
&mUy.)  Such  a  scoundrel  was  sure  ofpromotiott  in  a  court  like  this; 
— he  became  privy  purse  and  Earl  of  Palmooth  1, 

f  r;untinuaik>n  of  the  liiis  of  Edward  Earl  of  (Clarendon,  written  by 
himself. 

X  "  The  queen  would  ftiin  have  undone  it,  but  it  seems  motters 
wero  reconciled  on  great  offers  of  the  chancellor's  to  befriend  the 
queen,  who  was  much  in  debt,  and  was  now  to  have  the  settlement  of 
her  SLffelrt  go  through  his  handt,"— Aw'jn. 
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was  stili  at  her  father's,  in  Worcester  House,  in  the 
Strand,  where  the  marriage  had  been  performed, 
and  all  kissed  her  hand.*  A  few  days  after,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  had  come  over  to  salute 
the  king,  her  broUier,  died  of  the  small-pox ;  but 
these  melancholy  events  scarcely  checked  for  a 
moment  the  immorality  of  Charles's  court.f  A 
marriage  was  proposed  between  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta and  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  took  place  soon  after. 

The  Convention  Parliament  had  met  again  on 
the  6th  of  November.  The  Commons  announced 
that  they  had  prepared  a  bill  for  giving  the  king's 
"  healing  declaration  "  about  religion  the  force  of 
law ;  aud  the  Presbvterian  ministers  presented  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  thanking  him  for  that 
grateful  act.  But  Charles,  Clarendon,  and  the 
bishops  had  fully  arranged  measures  for  con- 
verting this  healing  declaration  into  a  piece  ,of 
waste  paper.  The  bill  for  making  it  law  was 
lost  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  183  to  '•  157  ;  and  the  compromising  and 
duped  Presbjrterians  were  whistled  down  the  wind 
with  no  trifling  loss  of  reputation.  According  to 
a  manuscript  diary  quoted  in  the  old  Parliamentary 
History,  Morrice,  the  creature  of  Monk,  and  now 
secratary'of  state,  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  solicitor- 
general,  strongly  opposed  the  bill,  the  latter  even 
saving  "  that  it  was  not  the  king's  desire  that  the 
bill  ^ould  proceed."  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England  was  now  the  law;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, instead  of  having  part  in  persecuting 
the  Catholics  and  sectarians,  had  a  share  in  their 
Bufferings.  Having  made  this  arrangement  to 
please  the  court,  the  Convention  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded with  other  gratifying  bills;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  they  attainted  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw.  This  vote  had  another 
meaning  besides  that  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  dead,  which  was  too  insignificant  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  the  wasteful  and  needy 
Charles  or  the  selfish  mean-souled  courtiers :  on 
the  30th  of  January  of  the  following  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  1.,  the  solemn 
recesses  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  invaded  by  a 
brutal  crew,  acting  by  authority  of  the  restored 
king  and  clergy ;  the  graves  were  broken  open, 
the  coffins  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw 
were  put  upon  hurdles  and  dragged  to  Tyburn ; 
there,  being  pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  the  moulder- 
ing bodies  were  hanged  "  at  the  several  angles  of 
that  triple  tree  "  till  simset,  when  they  were  taken 
down  and  beheaded.  Their  bodies,  or,  as  the 
court  chronicler  calls  them,  "  their  loathsome 
carcasses "  were  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  under 
the  gallows ;  their  heads  were  set  upon  poles  on 
the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.;^    With  the  same 

*  "Thtf/*  oontiiraet  EvelvD. 'wlio'liad  Just  been'peTfonning  the 
ccnmony,  •*  vu  a  atranite  ctunge  j— cao  it  niMMd  well  ?" 

i  "  At  court,"  Bayi  Pepyi,  **  things  are  in  very  ill  coDdition^  there 
hefaig  so  much  emulation,  poverty,  and  the  vices  of  drinking,  iwear- 
iag,  and  loose  amours,  that  1  know  not  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  but 
coDAulon,  And  the  clergy  so  htgbi  that  all  people  that  1  meet  with 
do  protest  against  their  practice." 

{  Gesta  BtitanoomiD.  at  the  end  of  Wharton't  Altsanae,  as  quoted 
in  Hants'*  Life  fit  CioBirell.— It  appears  that  ladies  went  to  tee 


decent  loyalty  the  dean  and  'chapter  of  West- 
minster, acting  under  his  majesty's  warrant  and 
their  own  zeal,  afterwards  exhumed  the  bodies  of 
all  who  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  since  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  threw  them  in  a 
heap  into  a  deep  pit  dug  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. Among  others,  the  inoffensive  remains  <^ 
Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  and  daughter,  who  had 
both  been  models  of,  female  domestic  virtue ;  of 
Dorislaus,  one  of  the  lawyers  employed  on  the 
trial  of  (the  late  king,  who  had  been  basely  mur- 
dered in  Holland  by  the  retainers  of  the  present 
king ;  of  May,  the  accomplished  translator  of  the 
Pharsalia  and  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
whose  mild  and  comprehensive  language  we  have 
80  frequently  quoted;  of  Pyin»  that  great  and 
learned  champion  of  English  liberty ;  and  of  Blake, 
the  renowned  and  honest-hearted,  the  first  of  naval 
heroes,  were  torn  from  the  sacred  asylum  of  the 
tomb,  and  cast  like  dogs  into  that  foul  pit. 

Notwithstanding  its  base  compliances,  Charles 
was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  legaUty  of  whose  first  assembling  and 
constitution  some  doubts  were  entertained  |  by 
lawyers.  His  ministers  hastened  the  progress  of 
the  money-bills,  and  agreed  to  accept  half  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  excise,  in  lieu  of  the 
profits  formerly  drawn  firom  the  Court  of  Wards, 
which  the  commonwealth-men  had  abolished ;  and 
the  chancellor  told  them  that  King  Charles,  whose 
time  was  notoriously  speut  with  mistresses  and 
profligates  in  theatres-  and  midnight  revels,  was, 
like  another  Constantine,  constantly  employing 
himself  in  conferences  with  learned  men  for  the 
settlement  of  the  "  languishing  church."* 

Clarendon  assured  them,  moreover,  that  a  despe- 
rate  plot  had  been  discovered  to  rescue  the  con- 
demned regicides,  seize  the  Tower,  Whitehall, 
and  Windsor  Castle,  and,  by  means  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  counties,  headed  by  General  Lud- 
low, to  restore  the  commonwealth;  that  several 
suspected  persons  had  been  clapp»I  up  and  ex- 
amined personally  by  his  majesty,  whose  eloquence 
had  wrought  upon  some  of  them  to  confess  their 
guilt.    General  Ludlow  was  at  this  moment  as  fur 

IJitt  piedoas  speeimen  of  Gesta  Britannomm.  That  pleasant 
ngne  Pepys,  »no  ba4  bees  a  great  Roondhead  and  Orosnrelliaa, 
and  who,  in  hit  youth,  had  proposed  that  the  proper  text  for  a 
Aineml  sermon  npon  Charles  1.  would  be — "  The  memory  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot,'*  mentions,  with  seeming  complacency,  that  hit 
pretty  wife  had  been  abroad  with  my  Lady  BatteSf  "  seeing  of  Crom- 
well, IreUin,  and  Bradshaw  hanged  and  buried  at  Tyburn.**  It  w«a 
Just  three  dayt  before  thete  brutalities  that  a  proclamation  was  x«ad 
m  all  churches  ibr  the  keeping  Ibr  ever  the  30th  of  Jaaaaxv  as  a 
solemn  tut  tat  the  martvitiom  of  Charles  I.  Evelyn,  who  had  a 
little  more  morality  and  decency  than  Pepys,  though  ne  it  tcarcelj 
entitled  to  have  the  epithets  of  good  and  gentle  so  lavished  apon 
him,  makes  this  exulting  entry  in  nis  diary  :  —  **  Jan.  30, — This  day 
were  the  carcasses  of  those  arch  rebels,  Cromwell,  bradshaw,— tbe 
judge  who  condemned  hU  majesty, — and  Ireton,— son-in-law  to  th« 
usurper, — dragged  out  of  their  superb  tomba  in  Westminster  among 
the  kings,  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  on  the  gallows  there  ftom  nine 
io  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  then  buried  onder  that  fatal 
and  ignominious  monument  in  a  deep  pit,  thousands  who  had  aeea 
them  in  ell  their  pride  being  spectators.  Look  back  at  November 
SS,  16S8  [Olivet's  fhiieial],  and  be  astonished!  and  fear  (iod  and 
honour  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them  who  are  ftivea  to 
chauel** 

*  Clarendon  told  them  at  the  tome  time  that  hit  majesty  was  mt 
wholly  tucoestftil,— -that  tome  men  would  ttiU  preach  and  write 
impiuperly, — bat,  that  Ibeta  tboold  togn  be  iMnoed  by  Inr  to 
obedieiKe. 
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off  as  Switzerland,  trembling  for  his  own  life, 
which  wag  threatened  many  times  by  royalist 
asaasBins ;  and  it  appears  either  that  there  was  no 
plot  at  all  or  one  of  a  very  insignificant. kind;  and 
that  Clarendon's  talk  about  a  general  and  desperate 
insurrection  was  a  mere  bugbear  purposely  de- 
vised.* It  is  true  that  there  was  an  insane  riot  in 
London  a  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  chan- 
cellor's speech  in  parliament;  but  the  number  of 
the  rioters  was  so  insignificant,  and  the  whole 
thing  so  unconcerted  and  hopeless,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  either  foreseen  or  dreaded  when 
it  actually  occurred.  On  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  January  Venner,  a  wine-cooper  and  fifth  mo- 
narchy-man, who  had  been  in  trouble  for  similar 
outbreaks  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  who  was  de- 
cidedly mad,  inflamed  some  fifhr  or  sixty  visionaries 
by  vehement  preaching;  and  these  men  rushed 
from  his  conventicle  in  the  city,  and  proclaimed 
"  King  Jesus !"  They  broke  the  heads  of  some 
incredulous  watchmen  and  city-guards,  but  fled 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  the  people  who  took  up 
arms.  They  concealed  themselves  for  two  days  in 
Caen  Wood,  between  the  villages  of  Highgate  and 
Haropstead,  during  which  time  the 'lord  mayor 
pulled  down  their  meeting-house  in  the  city.  On 
the  9th  of  January  they  .returned,  in  the  belief 
that  neither  bullets  nor  sharp  steel  could  hurt 
tliem, — ^broke  through  the  city-gates, — ^routed  all 
the  train-bands  they  met, — put  the  king's  life- 
guards to  the  run ;  "  and  all  this  in  the  day-dme, 
'when  all  the  city  was  in  arms,  and  they  not  in  all 
above  thirty-one  !"t  At  last  they  were  hemmed 
in,  but  they  cut  their  way  into  a  house,  which 
they  defended  for  some  time  ogainst  thousands. 
They  all  refused  quarter,  but  about  sixteen  were 
taken  by  force  and  kept  alive  for  a  worse  death : 
the  rest  fell  with  arms  in  their  hands,  "  shouting 
that  Christ  was  coming  presently  to  reign  on 
earth."  Among  the  prisoners,  who  were  all  tried 
and  executed,  was  the  mad  wine-cooper  himself: 
In  dissolving  the  army,  care  had  been  taken  to 
keep  on  foot  Monk's  regiment  and  a  regiment 
of  cavalry;  and  now,  under  colour  of  necessity 
and  of  apprehension  of  the  great  insurrection 
announced  by  Clarendon,  some  new  troops  were 
raised  and  many  more  officers  of  the  old  army 
put  under  arrest.  The  Earl  of  Southampton, 
who  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  virtuous 

*  Under  data  of  the  16th  of  December,  Pepyt  notei,^"  la  the 
•flernooa  I  went  to  Whitehall,  where  X  was  aurpnied  with  the  news 
of  a  plot  againit  the  kinft*!  perion  and  my  Lord  Monk'i ;  and  that 
alnce  last  night  there  are  about  forty  taken  np  on  tiupicion  ;  and. 
amongtt  others,  it  was  my  lot  to  meet  with  Simon  Beale,  tlie  tram- 
peter,  who  took  me  and  Tom  Doling  into  the  guard  in  Scotland  Yard, 
and  showed  as  Major-general  Overton.  Here  1  heard  him  deny  that 
he  b  gniltj  of  any  such  things ;  but  that,  whereas  it  is  said  that  he  is 
feond  to  luve  brought  many  arms  to  town,  he  says  it  is  only  to  seU 
tbeia,  u  he  will  prove  by  oath."  And  this  minute  diarist  never  say* 
a  wocdmore  about  the  eonipirators.  Many  of  the  parliament  ofBoers 
liad  been  arrested  previously  to  the  disbanding  of  the  army  j  and, 
DOv  that  that  measoxe  was  accomplished  many  more  were  seized  out 
of  eaatioD. 

♦  Pepys's  Diary.—''  We  did  believe  them,"  adds  Pepys, "  because 
tbey  were  seen  np  and  down  in  every  place  in  the  city,  and  had  been 
te  Bigfagate  two  or  three  days,  and  in  several  other  places,  to  be  at 
laast  SOO  :  a  thing  that  never  was  heard  of,  that  so  few  men  should 
dan  and  do  so  much  mischief  Theii  word.was,  The  King  Jesw, 
•od  thai  heada  ap«a  the  gatn !'' 


of  Charles's  ministers,  took  alarm  at  a  scheme 
which  was  then  seriously  entertained  of  raising 
such  a  standing  army  as  should  put  down  all 
opposition  to  the  royal  will ;  and  he  waited  upon 
the  .chancellor  to  expostulate.  He  said  they  had 
felt  the  effects  of  a  military  government,  though 
the  men  were  sober  and  religious,  in  Cromwell's 
time ;  that  he  believed  vicious  and  dissolute  troops 
would  be  much  worse ;  that  the  king  would  grow 
fond  of  them;  that  they  would  become  insolent 
and  imgovemable ;  and  that  then  ministers  must 
be  converted  into  mere  tools:  he  said  that  he 
would  not  look  on,  and  see  the  ruin  of  his  country 
b^un,  and  lie  silent; — a  white  staff  should  not 
bribe  him.  Clarendon  admitted  that  he  was  in 
the  right,  and  promised  to  divert  the  king  from 
any  ouer  force  than  what  might  be  proper  to 
make  a  show  with  and  capable  of  dispersing  un- 
ruly multitudes.  Southampton  said  that  tf  the 
standing  army  went  no  farther  than  that,  he  could 
bear  it ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  such 
a  number  as  would  please  the  princes  and  not  give 
jealousy  to  the  people.  Clarendon,  however,  went 
to  the  king,  and  his  representations  (but  no  doubt 
still  more  the  poverty  of  the  court)  set  aside  the 
grand  project  for  the  present.*  'The  guards  and 
die  new  troops  that  were  raised  were  made  up  of 
men  recommended  by  Monk. 

"Every  one,"  says  a  bitter  writer,  "was  now 
everywhere  putting  in  for  the  merit  of  restora- 
tion, for  no  other  reason,  certainly,  but  that  they 
might  hare  the  reward."t  The  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  whether  high  church  or  presbyterian, 
laid  claim  to  Charles's  gratitude  for  having  been 
the  first  of  all  his  subjects  to  invite  him  back, 
which  they  had  done  in  a  convention,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  expulsion  of  Henry  Cromwell. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  the  Irish  Papists  claimed 
a  reward  for  their  old  loyalty  and  long  sufferings 
under  "the  late  usurpers;"  and  they  humbly 
prayed  for  relief  as  to  ueir  forfeited  estates,  their 
religion,  and  liberties.  But  these  Papists,  not- 
withstanding their  immense  superiority  in  point 
of  number,  were  the  weaker  party ;  to  restore  their 
lands  would  not  only  make  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  soldiers  and  adventurers  that  had  |ot 
possession  of  them,  but  also  of  powerful  compames 
and  individuals  of  note  in  England,  connected  by 
family  or  other  interests  with  the  occupants :  to 

nt  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Cathohcs  would 
)  raise  a  general  Protestant  storm  throughout 
all  England  and  Scotland ;  and  Charles  was  not 
the  prince  to  run  into  these  dangers  either  out  of 
gratitude  for  services  rendered  to  his  father,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  religion  which  he  secretly  preferred. 
The  Protestants  were,  therefore,  confirmed  in  pos- 

*  Bnmet.  Pepyt  says,  a  littlo  later,—"  The  lord  chancellor.  It 
aeems,  taking  oocaaion  m>m  this  lute  plot  to  raise  fears  iu  the  people. 
did  projeet  the  ralsiug  of  an  srmy  Ibrthwith,  besides  the  constant 
militia,  thinking  to  make  the  Duke  of  York  general  thereof  But  the 
house  did,  in  very  open  terms,  say  they  were  grown  too  wise  to  be 
fooled  again  into  another  army  :  and  said  they  had  found  how  that 
man  that  hath  the  command  of  an  army  is  not  beholden  to  anybody 
to  make  him  king."  . 

i  OldmiiuNi,  Uial.  of  HooM  sfStuArt 
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session  of  all  they  had  got  during  the  Common- 
wealth ;  the  Catholics  were  discountenanced ;  and 
a  strictly  high  church  government  was  established 
in  Ireland  under  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  called  a 
parliament,  and  passed  an  "act  of  settlement," 
which  was  held  to  give  legal  investment  in  the 
forfeited  estates  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  them  for  their  arrears,  to  the  merchant-adven- 
turers who  had  advanced  money  to  put  down  the 
g^eat  insurrection,  and  to  those  who  had  become 
purchasers  at  a  later  date.  To  still  the  clamours 
of  the  Papists  a  court  of  claims  was  established  to 
examine  into  the  cases  of  such  as  pretended  that 
their  property  had  been  illegally  confiscated ;  and 
in  this  court  Charles  sometimes  interfered  for  those 
whom  he  was  willing  to  favour.  The  Protestants 
were  furious  at  every  concession  made  to  the 
Papists,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Papists  com- 
plained of  this  court  as  denying  them  justice.  The 
one  were  resolute  to  hold  what  they  had  gaijied, 
the  other  to  recover  what  they  had  lost.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  the  two  interests ; 
and,  again,  the  question  of  property  in  this  world 
set  men  more  against  each  other  than  their  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  next. 

In  Scotland,  the  Presbyterians,  who  composed 
nearly  the  entire  nation,  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  peculiar  claims  upon  the  restored  king's 
gratitude.  They  had  repeatedly  taken  up  arms 
for  monarchy ;  and,  though  they  had  been  reduced 
to  a  quiescent  state  by  the  vigour  of  Cromwell, 
they  had  begun  to  move  again  as  soon  as  death 
had  relieved  them  from  the  domination  of  that 
wonderful  man.  And  was  it  not  from  Scotland 
that  Monk,  the  restorer,  had  proceeded  to  execute 


the  great  plan  ?  The  king,  too,  had  been  among 
them;  had  taken  their  covenant;  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  defend  their  kirk ;  and  he  had  granted  an 
"  act  of  approbation"  to  indemnify  all  of  them  for 
earlier  occurrences.  But  Charles,  who  bad  no 
scruples  of  conscience  whatever,  held  that  these 
oaths  and  engagements  had  been  made  under  com- 
pulsion ;  that  the  Covenanters,  while  be  wtu» 
among  them,  had  treated  him  with  harshness  and  in- 
dignity ;  and,  if  he  had  any  one  strong  feeling  about 
religions  or  sects,  it  was  hatred  of  the  strict  and 
formal  Kirk  of  Scotland.*  The  Marquess  of 
Argyle,  the  great  chief  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
not  without  his  misgivings,  and,  on  the  return  of 
Charles  to  England,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  the 
Highlands;  but  his  son,  the  Ix)rd  Lom,  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  a  constant  opposition  to  the 
commonwealth-men  and  Cromwell,  hastened  to 
court  to  congratulate  the  sovereign ;  and  the  mar- 
quess himself  wrote  to  the  king  to  ask  leave  to 
come  and  wait  upon  him.  To  seize  this  victim 
among  his  mountains  and  the  clans  devoted  to  him 
would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  therefore 
Charles  replied  in  a  seeming  friendly  manner. 
Upon  that  Argyle  posted  up  to  Whitehall,  where, 
being  denied  admittance,  he  was  seized  and  sent 
to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor  and  regicide,  it  being 
asserted  that  he  had  encouraged  the  common- 
wealth-men to  put  the  late  king  to  death.  The 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  a  leader  of  the  Scottish  cavalier 
party,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh -to  restore  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  as  it  existed  in  1650,  when 
Charles  was  in  the  country,  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  not  as  yet  reduced  to  a  dependency  of 

■  Accordini;  to  Bumet,  lie  wni  accnitamed  to  uy  that  the  Ftctby- 
terian  vaa  a  irligiuo  quite  unlit  for  a  gentleman  I 
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the  Euglish  commonwealth.  General  Middleton, 
who  had  made  Eome  very  unsucceesful  attempts  at 
shaking  off  Cromweira  yoke,  was  elevated  to  the 
Scottiah  peerage  (by  the  title  of  Extl  of  Middle- 
ton),  and  appointed  general  of  the  forces  and 
king's  commissioner  for  holding  the  parliament ; 
Glencairn  was  made  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Rothes  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  chief  jxtwer  was  divided  for 
a,  time  between  Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  who 
were  fiercely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each 
constantly  engaged  in  intrigues  to  ruin  his  rival. 
These  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  violent  men, 
partly  with  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, and  partly  in  spite  of  that  disjointed  and 
always  ill-constructed  legislature,  soon  erected  one 
of  the  worst  tyrannies  that  ever  cursed  a  country. 
The  Marquess  of  Argyle  was  sent  down  to  be  tried 
by  the  men  that  were  thirsting  for  his  blood  and 
hungering  for  his  estates.  He  was  charged  in 
thirty  articles  with  all  possible  treasons  and  crimes 
— the  charges  beginning  with  the  rising  of  the 
Covenanters  in  1638,  and  ending  with  his  sittuig 
in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament  in  1659. 
The  delivering  of  Charles  I.  to  the  English  at 
Newcastle, — tne  blood  of  Montrose  and  his  fol- 
lowers,— and  all  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  fierce 
conflict  in  Scotland  were  heaped  upon  him  with 
every  poesible  exaggeration.  The  old  marquess, 
who  was  assisted  by  the  notoriety  of  the  fiicts, 
jnade  an  admirable  defence.  He  urged  that, 
during  the  late  unhappy  wars,  he  was  but  one 
among  a  great  many,  and  that  he  had  always  acted 
by  a^ithority  of  parliament ;  that,  as  to  aU  things 
done  before  the  year  1641,  the  late  kmg  had 
buried  them  in  an  act  of  oblivion  then  passed,  as 
the  present  king  had  done  with  all  things  up  to 
the  year  1651,  so  that  he  could  not  be  bound  to 
answer  to  any  particular  before  the  latter  date; 
that  he  was  absent  in  England  when  most  of  the 
barbarities  set  forth  against  him  were  committed, 
without  his  orders  and  without  his  being  able  to 
prevent  them ;  that  many  of  these  stories  were 
mere  inventions,  or  aggravated  much  beyond  the 
truth;  that  Montrose  and  the  fierce  clans  that 
followed  him  had  begun  the  atrocities  by  burning 
and  blood-shedding ;  and  that  the  retaliation  was 
natural  and  inevitable  in  the  heat  of  the  times  and 
the| temper  of  the  people;  that,  as  for  his  com- 
pliance with  the  usurpation,  he  had  not  complied 
till  the  nation  was  quite  conquered,  when  he  was 
justified,  both  by  divines  and  lawyers,  in  sub- 
mitting to  an  inevitable  necessity ;  that  this  sub- 
mission was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and  that  his  compliance  with  Cromwell 
might  well  be  excused,  seeing  that  a  man  so 
eminent  in  the  law  ns  his  majesty's  advocate  (now 
his  prosecutor)  had  taken  the  engagement  to  the 
usurper.  Here  Fletcher,  the  lord  advocate,  was 
BO  inflamed  that  he  called  him  an  impudent 
villain !    Argyle  gravely  said  that  he  had  learned 


in  his  affliction  to  bear  reproaches;  but  if  the 
parliament  saw  no  cause  to  condemn  him  he  should 
not  be  concerned  at  the  king's  advocate's  railing. 
Fletcher  afterwards  inserted  an  additional  article, 
charging  him  with  accession  to  the  late  king's  death, 
offenng,  as  his  only  evidence,  a  bold  presumption.* 
While  the  trial  was  in  progress,  the  Lord  Lorn  ob- 
tained a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering  that  the  lord 
advocate  should  not  insist  upon  any  offences  com- 
mitted previously  to  1651,  when  the  present  king 
had  given  his  indemnity,  which  of  course  in- 
cluded everything  relating  to  his  father's  trial.  In 
tiie  same  letter  Charles  also  required  that,  when 
the  trial  was  ended,  the  whole  process  should  be 
submitted  to  him  before  the  parliament  gave 
sentence.  But  the  king's  commissioner,  Mid- 
dleton, M'hg  doubted  whether  an  attainder  could  be 
procured  if  the  occurrences  of  1648  were  passed 
over, — who  expected  to  be  enriched  by  Argyle's 
forfeiture, — and  who,  no  doubt,  had  good  en- 
couragement in  his  seeming  opposition  to  the 
royal  will,  represented  that  the  staying  of  sentence 
till  the  proceedings  were  submitted  to  the  king 
would  look  "like  a  distrust  of  the  y«*/tce  of  the 
parliament;"  that  it  would  "much  discourage 
this  loyal  and  affectionate  parliament ;"  and  at  his 
instance  Charles  recalled  that  part  of  his  letter, 
and  aUowed  the  commissioner  to  disregav^  the 
other  part  of  it,  which  limited  the  offences  to  the 
year  1651.  Middleton  then  made  a  search  for 
precedents  of  men  who  had  been  condemned  upon 
presumptive  evidence,  and  argued  the  matter  ia 
person,  hoping  that  the  weight  of  his  authcMrity 
would  bear  down  all  opposition.  But  Gilmore, 
though  recently  promoted  to  be  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  had  the  honesty  to  say  that  to 
attaint  Argyle  upon  such  evidence  would  be  more 
unjust  than  the  much  decried  attainder  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford ;  and  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which 
Middleton  stormed  and  swore,  Gilmore  carried  a 
majority,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  that 
count.  Argyle  now  thought  th«t  he  was  safe; 
but  Middleton  resolved  to  make  his  compliance 
wiUi  Cromwell  high  treason.  Even  here  the  lord 
commissioner  would  have  been  defeated  had  it 
not  been  for  the  villanous  offices  of  his  firiend  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  Monk,  the  restorer, — ^a 
servant  worthy  of  the  prince  he  had  restored, — 
searched  among  his  papers  and  found  some  private 
letters  which  Argyle  had  written  to  him  when  he 
(Monk)  was  the  sworn  friend  of  Cromwell  and 
the  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  which 
the  marquess  expressed  his  zeal  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  system  of  government.  These 
private  letters  Monk  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  an 
express ;  and  Middleton  ordered  them  to  be  read 
in  parliament  after  the  production  of  further 
evidence  was  strictly  illegal.     The   effect  was 

•  Cromwell,  vhO*  !■•  wu  lo  SootUnd,  in  1S4S,  lurt  many  looK 
eonfeiTDcei  with  Arayle,  and  iramediatoly  apon  hit  tetnro  10  Lon- 
don the  treaty  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  broken  off,  and 
the  kinfi  waa  broufht  lo  trial.  Hence  Fletcher  maintained  that  it 
wai  clear  that  Cramwell  and  Aifyla  bad  cuneerted  that  matter 
together.  , 
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Instantaneous  and  fatal;  all  the  friends  of  the 
marquess  ran  out  as  if  a  bomb  had  fallen  among 
them;  the  rest  agreed  that  these  letters  proved 
that  the  prisoner's  compliance  with  the  usurper 
Iras  not  feigned  and  compulsory,  but  sincere  and 
voluntary,  and  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  of 
treason.  At  first  they  designed  that  he  should 
he  hanged  as  Montrose  had  been ;  but  in  the  end 
it  was  carried  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  that 
his  head  should  be  set  up  over  the  jail  where  the 
Covenanters  had  set  the  head  of  Montrose,  and 
fhat  this  should  be  done  within  two  days.  Argyle 
begged  for  ten  days'  respite  in  order  that  the 
king's  pleasure  might  be  known ;  but,  when  this 
was  refused,  he  imderstood  the  intention  of  the 
court,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward."*  No  time  waa 
lost  in  showing  what  feeling  the  restored  govern- 
ment entertained  towards  the  free-spoken  ministers 
of  the  kirk.  Twelve  eminent  preachers  who  came 
to  Edinburgh  with  a  "  warm  paper "  were  seized 
by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the  chancellor, 
t^ether  with  their  remonstrance.f  After  suffering 
imprisonment,  insults,  and    deadly  threats,  all 

*  Wtai  Cliule*  wu  erawnod  at  Saose,  la  1661,  Ar(j1e  plaeed  the 
oroira  uDuu  his  tiead,  and  at  that  time  it  waa  generally  beUeTed  that 
lie  would  lOOQ  be  the  king's  father-in-law. 

f  *'  In  it,  after  some  bold  compliment  to  the  king  upon  his  restora* 
tion,  they  put  liim  in  mind  of  the  covenant  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
sworn  while  among  them  i  they  lamented  that,  instead  of  pursuing 
theendaof  ittn  England.As  he  had  sworn  to  do,  he  had  set  up  the 
common  prayer  in  his  chapel,  and  the  order  of  bishops ;  upon  which 
they  made  terrible  denunciatioDs  of  heavy  indamente  from  Qod  on 
him  if  he  did  not  stand  to  the  coreoaot,  wUcb  (bey  called  (he  oath  of 
Ood."— £ini«(. 


these  ministers  were  dismissed  except  Guthry,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  who,  ten  years 
before,  "  had  let  fly  at  the  king  in  his  sermons." 
"  This  personal  affront,"  says  Burnet,  "  had  ir- 
ritated the  king  more  against  him  than  against  any 
other  of  the  party ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  strike  a 
terror  into  them  all  by  making  an  example  of 
him."  The  reader  will  understand  that  in  such  a 
case  justice  and  law  were  wholly  disregarded; 
and,  besides,  Middleton,  the  king's  commissioner, 
had  a  personal  animosity  against  the  preacher, 
who,  in  the  late  times,  had  excommunicated  him. 
All  people  were  disgusted  at  Middleton's  blood- 
hound eagerness  in  the  prosecution ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Tweeddale  was  the  only  one  that  had  courage 
to  wge  that  death  was  too  severe  a  punishment,— 
that  banishment  had  been  hitherto  the  severest 
penalty  that  had  been  laid  on  preachers  for  any 
expression  of  their  opinions.  Guthry  was  con- 
demned to  die,  and  he  was  hanged  a  few  days 
after  the  execution  of  Argyle.  With  him  was 
hanged  one  Gowan,  who  had  deserted  to  Crom- 
well while  the  king  was  in  Scotland.  "  The 
man,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  inconsiderable  till  they 
made  him  more  considered  by  putting  him  to 
death  on  such  an  account  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time."  The  fourth  victim  was  Bishop  Burnet's 
own  uncle,  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  eloquent  asserters  of  the  cove- 
nant, who  had  done  as  much  as  any  man  in 
Scotland  against  episcopacy  and '  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.    This  old  man  fled  to  the  continent; 
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but  some  time  after,  the  French  government  gave 
him  up  to  Charles,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Scot- 
land, and  tried  and  hanged.  It  had  been  assumed 
as  a  principle  that  the  destroyers  of  Montrose,  the 
idol  of  the  cavalier  party,  should  feel  the  fiill 
weight  of  retaliation ;  and  yet  Macleod  of  Assin, 
who  had  so  infamously  betrayed  Montrose  to  his 
enemies,  "  was  let  go  without  any  censure." 
Burnet  attributes  this  impunity  to  habits  of  der 
bauchery  in  Macleod  which  were  largely  sym- 
pathised with  by  the  now  dominant  faction; 
out  probably  Macleod's  purse  and  estates  tQld 
another  story.  Swinton,  who  had  been  attainted 
for  deserting,  and  who  had  been  the  man  of  all 
Scotland  most  trusted  and  employed  by  Crom- 
well, was  admitted  to  mercy,  because  Middle- 
ton,  in  hatred  to  Lauderdale,  who  had  got  the 
gift  of  his  estate,  recommended  him  to  the  king. 
Many  others  suffered  in  liberty  and  estate ;  but, 
as  open  bribery  was  a  rule  of  government,  and  as 
money  bought  pardons,  no  more  executions  took 
place  at  present.  The  royal  commissioneT,  Mid- 
dleton,  who  treated  all  state  affairs  after  the 
fashion  of  the  cavalier  camp,  and  had  no  patience 
fat  details,  and  no  respect  for  slow  constitutional 
courses,  proposed  and  carried,  as  the  better  and 
shorter  way, "  a  general  act  rescissory,"  that  is,  an 
act  annulling  all  the  proceedings  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, conventions,  synods,  and  committees,  all  the 
'  acts  of  indemnity,  &c.,  that  had  been  held  or  passed 
since  the  year  1633.*  "This  act,"  says  Burnet, 
"  was  a  most  extravagant  act,  and  only  fit  to  be  con- 
cluded after  a  drunken  bout.  It  shook  all  possible 
security  for  the  fiiture,  and  laid  down  a  most  per- 
nicious precedent."  Lauderdale,  in  his  secret, 
underhand  way,  was  against  it,  not  out  of  any  love 
for  his  country,  but  out  of  hatred  to  Middleton. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  handle  to  a  court 
intrigue  whereby  to  ruin  his  rival;  and  he  told 
the  king  that  Middleton  was  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  government,  and  that  he  would  cut 
<^  all  hopes  of  peace  and  submission  in  Scotland. 
Middleton,  in  his  turn,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of 
these  insinuations,  accused  Lauderdale  of  mis- 
representing the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  of 
belying  the  king's  good  subjects, — an  offence 
called  in  Scottish  law  lesing-making, — and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Lauderdale  should 
be  impeached.  But  Clarendon  told  him  that 
impeachments  were  dangerous  things, — that  "  the 
assaulting  of  a  minister,  as  long  as  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  king,  was  a  practice  that  never  could 
be  approved :  it  was  one  of  the  uneasy  things  that 
a  House  of  Commons  of  England  sometimes  ven- 
tured on,  which  was  unarateful  to  the  court." 
Thus  die  matter  dropped ;  and  the  two  rivals, 
reconcfled  in  appearance,  went  on  in  amiable 
unison  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  kirk  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  Scotland.     "  This,"  says 

•  Burnat  uiytthat  Sir  Archibald Frimtow,  "the  rabtUnt  of  all 
Lord  Middleton's  ci«atares,'*  lint  satcgeatea*  "  iialT  in  just,**  thU 
pnaaoB  act,  which  wat  not  reioWed  upon  till  the  conclave  "Aad 
Itmt  Mfitr,"  «hen,  in  drunken  boldnew,  U  waa  detenaioatl  lu 
■natanii. 


Burnet,  who  was  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  "was  a 
mad  roaring  time,  full  of  extravagance;  and  no 
wonder  it  was  so  when  the  men  of  affairs  were 
almost  perpetually  drunk."  They  passed  an  act 
making  the  29ta  of  May  a  perpetual  holiday, 
since  on  that  happy  day  the  king  had  been  restored 
and  an  end  put  to  three-and-twenty  years  of  re- 
bellion. The  presbyterian  ministers  saw  that  by 
observing  this  act  they  should  condemn  all  their 
former  proceedings  as  rebellious  and  hypocritical; 
and  it  was  a  tenet  of  the  kirk,  which  had  rubbed 
out  all  the  old  rubric,  that  no  human  authority 
could  make  a  day  holy, — that  no  day  was  holy 
save  the  Sabbath.  But  they  had  not  courage  to 
offer  a  decided  resistance,  and  it  was  enacted  in 
their  presbyteries  that  they  should  observe  that  day 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  In  spite  of  the  alarm- 
ing warning  held  out  by  the  past,  and  by  the  &te 
of  the  first  Charles,  it  was  resolved  to  set  up 
episcopacy;  and  Sharp,  a  minister  who  was  to  tl^ 
Kirk  of  Scotland  what  Monk  had  been  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, pressed  Middleton  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  eeneral  consternation  and  establish 
bishops.  At  the  same  time  he  duped  his  brethren 
with  professions  of  an  ardent  zeid  for  the  kirk, 
and  persuaded  them  to  send  him  up  to  court  as 
their  delegate,  assuring  them  that  he  would  labour 
to  procure  the  settlement  of  presbytery  on  a  new 
and  undisputed  basis.  Sharp,  accordingly,  went 
to  London,  and  soon  returned  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's !  Other  men  "  were  sought  out  to  be 
bishops,"  only  one  of  the  Scottish  prelates  of 
Laud's  making  being  now  alive ;  and  these  men, 
after  receiving  consecration  from  the  Archbishra 
of  Canterbury,  hurried  down  to  Scotland,  "aU 
in  one  coach,"  to  take  p(»session  of  their  sees.  In 
the  first  session  of  parliament  aSbtt  their  arrival 
Middleton  proposed  that,  although,  the  act  rescis- 
sory having  annulled  all  enactments  since  the  year 
1633,  the  old  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were 
revived,  and  the  bishops  had,  accordingly,  a  right 
to  come  and  take  their  places  in  parliament,  yet  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  respect  to  send  a  deputation  to 
invite  them  to  resume  their  seats.  This  was 
readily  agreed  to ;  and  so  the  bishops  again  ap- 
peared among  the  lords  of  parliament.  The 
power  in  the  church  of  this  restored  hierarchy 
was  made  very  absolute,  and  all  meetings  of  the 
synods  and  presbyteries  were  forbidden  in  a  royal 
proclamation,  under  pain  of  treason.  Some  of 
the  presbyterian  preachers  were  summoned  before 
parliament  to  answer  for  reflections  made  in  their 
sermons  against  epbcopacy;  and  presently  all 
men  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  acknowledging  the  right  of  the 
king  to  settle  religion  and  the  church.  In  the 
midst  of  a  general  subservience  in  parliament,  two 
men,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  and  Dr.  Robert  Leigh- 
ton,  who  had  somewhat  reluctantly  been  induced 
to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane,*  had  the 
courage  to  resist.     Cassilis  offered  to  take  the  oath 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Leighlon,  who  waa  so  barhanualr 
punished  in  1630  for  bis  tiouli  against  ptalacy.    8e«  ante,  p.  Ul. 
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provided  he  might  join  his  explanation  to  it ;  and 
Leighton  said  that  the  land  mourned  already  by 
reason  of  the  many  oatha  that  had  been  taken, — 
that  this  oath  was  capable  of  a  double  meaning, — 
that  it  ought  to  be  explained  and  made  clear,  and 
that  otherwise  the  imposing  of  it  would  look  like 
laying  snares  for  people.  To  this  Sharp,  who  had 
so  recently  worn  the  Genevan  gown  himself,  re- 
plied, with  great  bitterness  and  insolence,  that  it 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  satisfy  the  weak  scruples  of  peevish  men ; 
that  it  ill  became  those  who  had  forcibly  imposed 
their  covenant  on  all  people  without  any  explana- 
tion  to  expect  now  such  extraordinary  favours  to 
themselves.  But  the  enlightened  Leighton  in- 
sisted that  the  indulgence  ought  to  be  granted  for 
that  very  reason,  that  all  people  might  see  a  dif- 
ference between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the 
government  now  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Cove- 
nanters then ;  and  that  it  ill  became  the  very  same 
persons  who  had  complained  of  that  rigour  to 
practise  it  themselves,  for  thus  it  would  be  said 
that  the  world  goes  mad  by  turns.  Middteton, 
who  wanted  the  oath  as  a  trap  for  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, was  furious  at  this  philosophical  reason- 
ing, which,  however,  had  no  effect,  and  the  odious 
act  was  made  as  sharp  as  Archbishop  Sharp  and 
the  king's  commissioner  desired.  But,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  proposed  another  oath,  abjuring  for- 
mally both  the  league  and  covenant  and  the  national 
covenant ;  and  between  these  two  oaths  they  drove 
the  presbyterians  from  all  ofiSces  in  the.  church, 
the  state,  or  magistracy,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
into  perpetual  banishment.  It  is  an  astounding 
fact,  that,  in  the  country  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  had  risen  like  one  man  against 
much  less  than  this,  not  a  sword  leaped  from  its 
scabbard,  not  a  blow  was  struck  for  the  league 
and  covenant ;  but  the  people  were  stupified  by 
the  suddenness  of  these  proceedings,  and  they 
were  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  the  majority  of 
the  selfish  and  time-serving  aristocracy.* 

A.D.  1661. — The  new  English  parliament  met 
on  the  8th  of  May.  The  elections  had  gone 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  royalists  and  the  cavaliers, 
and  the  sons  of  cavaliers  predominated ;  for  the 
great  families,  the  old  gentry  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  had  recovered  and  practised  their  ancient 
influence  over  elections,  while  the  presbyterians 
were  scared  into  inactivity — the  cavaliers  every 
where  proclaiming  them  enemies  to  monarchy. 
Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  presbyterian 
party  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  members  entertained,  or  were 
ready  to  embrace  upon  advantageous  conditions, 
the  most  extravagant  notions  touching  the  prero- 
gative of  the  king  and  the  rights  of  the  church. 
This  parliament — for  the  disgrace  of  the  country 
— lasted  much  longer  than  that  which  is  dis- 
tinguished in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament;   but  a  distinctive  epithet  was  not 

•  Bnrnrt,  Own  Time— Clarfnilon,  Lifr.— SUte  Trialf.— Mtacol- 
Uoea  AuUca.— Malcolm  Laing,  HiiU  Scot, 


wanting — it  was  called  the  Pension  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons  began  with  voting  that 
all  their  members  should  receive  the  sacrament 
by  a  certain  day  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England,  under  pain  of  exclusion. 
Alderman  Love,  who  at  first  stood  out,  was  ac- 
tually suspended ;  but,  as  he  afterwards  sat  in  the 
House  as  an  active  member  of  the  opposition,  he 
must  have  conformed  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
only  a  little  later.  Then,  in  concert  with  the 
Lords,  the  Commons  condemned  "  that  great  in- 
strument of  mischief,  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,"  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  acts  establishing  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  chief  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  then 
passed  a  number  of  bills,  which  all  had  for  their 
object  the  strengthening  of  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment. They  declared  that  there  was  no 
legislative  power  in  either  or  both  houses  of  par- 
liament without  the  king;  that  the  sole  supreme 
command  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  was,  and  ever  had  been,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  in  the  crown ;  that  neither  House  could 
pretend  to  it,  nor  lawfully  take  up  arms  against  the 
king  in  any  case  whatever;  and  that  an  oath 
should  be  taken  to  that  effect.*  They  restored 
the  bishops  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers ; 
they  increased  the  rigour  of  the  law  of  treason ; 
they  declared  it  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor  to  call 
the  king  a  papist ;  and  they  materially  curtailed 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  popular  rights, 
the  right  of  petitioning  the  king  or  parliament,  by 
enacting  that  no  petition  should  have  more  than 
twenty  signatures,  unless  by  permission  of  three 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  majority  of  the  grand 
jury.  The  cavaliers  would  also  gladly  have  struck 
at  Uie  Bill  of  Indemnity,  in  order  to  wrench  firom 
the  adherents  of  the  Commonwealth  all  the  pro- 
perty they  had  acquired ;  but  Clarendon  felt  that 
any  invasion  of  that  act  would  be  too  dangerous, 
and  the  cavaliers  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  vote  of  60,000/.  to  be  distributed 
among  the  sufferers  of  their  class,  and  to  confirm 
the  Indemnity  Act.  At  the  same  time  they  passed 
a  Bill  of  Supply  for  the  king ;  and  then  (on  the 
30th  of  July)  this  parliament  adjourned  to  the 
28th  of  November. 

When  they  reassembled  there  was  no  visible 
diminution  of  their  loyalty  or  orthodoxy;  and 
Clarendon  excited  their  zeal  by  disclosures  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy,  which  was  said  to  extend  all 
over  the  country.  The  king  confirmed  the  awful 
disclosures  made  by  the  chancellor ;  but  perhaps, 
at  that  moment,  Charles  may  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  the  airy  conspiracy  really  existed. 
The  Commons,  in  a  paroxysm  ot  rage  and  terror, 

■  *  Thafonnoftheoathwas:— "I,A.B.,dodcclim*DdbelltTe<kak 
It  Is  not  lawftil,  iiiion  nny  prctenre  whatsoever*  to  take  ams  a^^ina* 
tlia  king;  and  that  1  do  abhor  that  traitorous  posltton  of  takioi;  aims 
by  his  autliority  ngainit  his  prrson.  or  a|{aiDSt  tliose  who  are  cooi* 
missiuned  by  him :  so  help  me  God."  And  this  oath,  comnaonly 
called  the  corporation  onth.  wa»  to  be  taken  by  all  maKistiatra  ana 
persons  bearint;  offices  of  trust  in  corporations.  The  bill. enfeicisig 
tlw  oatli,  waa  not  passed  till  the  next  icssioa. 
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called  for  more  blood — for  the  execution  of  such 
of  the  condemned  regicides  as  had  hitherto  been 
spared — and  demanded  the  trial  of  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  General  Lambert,  who  had  both  been  excepted 
from  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  but  recommended  by 
the  Convention  Parliament  to  the  king,  who  had 
promised  to  spare  their  lives.  But  Charles,  who 
never  respected  a  promise,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pension  Parliament,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Vane  and  Lambert  should 
suffer  during  the  next  recess.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  stay  the  appetite  of  vengeance,  three  distinguished 
Commonwealth-men,  the  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  and  Sir  Robert  Wallop,  were  drawn  upon 
sledges,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  from  the 
Tower  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  back  to 
the  Tower,  there  to  remain  prisoners  for  life.  In 
this  session  a  Conformity  Bill,  recommended  if 
not  actually  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  was  debated 
and  passed  in  all  its  intolerant  rigour,  the  Lords 
having  vainly  attempted  to  soften  some  of  its 
clauses.  It  enacted  that  every  parson,  vicar,  or 
other  minister,  should  publicly  declare  before  his 
congregation  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer ;  and  that  every  preacher  that 
had  not  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  must  submit  to  that  process  before  the  next 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A  few  new  collects 
added  by  the  bishops  to  the  Prayer  Book  did  not 
tend  to  make  this  act  more  palatable.  In  one  of 
these  collects  a  new  epithet  was  added  to  the  title 
of  the  openly  profane  and  immoral  Charles,  he 
being  styled  "our  most  religious  king ;"  and  the 
dissenters  "could  not  down  with"  the  story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  introduced  from  the  Apocrypha  ; 
nor  with  the  new  holidays,  such  as  St.  Barnabas, 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, now  dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr. 
When  the  Commons  had  done  with  this  Con- 
formity Bill,  they  voted  the  king  a  subsidy  of 
1,200,000/.,  and  a  hearth  or  chimney-tax  for 
ever  ;•  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
I9th  of  May  with  a  flattering  speech  from  Charles, 
who  promised  to  take  better  care  both  of  his  money 
and  his  morals. 

It  was  high  time,  for  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage.  Nearly  all  the  courts  of  £urope  had 
struggled  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  wife  to  this 
dissolute,  heartless  man,  for  the  morals  of  princes 
are  never  nicely  weighed  in  these  arrangements; 
and  whatever  contempt  Charles  had  excited  on 
the  continent  as  an  exiled,  errant  king  de  jure, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  crowned 
heads  as  de  facto  king  of  England.  Charles 
held  himself  at  auction,  and  Portugal  became  the 
highest  bidder,  offering,  with  the  Princess  Cathe- 
rine, Tangiers,  Bombay,  the  advantages  of  a  free 
trade,  and  half  a  million  sterling;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted,  not- 
withstanding the  religion  of  the  princess  and  the 

*  M'Tttj  bonw  ntad  abor*  twenty  •hnUngi  wu  to  pay  two  shil- 
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opposition  of  Spam,  which  still  claimed  the  Por- 
tuguese kingdom,  and  treated  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza  as  rebels  and  usurpers.  The  orthodox 
Clarendon  decided  Charles  in  this  resolution,  in 
spite  of  the  representations  of  many  of  his  own 
party,  who  rationally  feared  that  the  king,  already 
suspected  of  popery,  would  be  still  more  mis- 
trusted when  he  should  have  a  Catholic  wife  and  a 
mass- chapel  in  his  own  house.  After  some  ne- 
cessary delays  that  were  irksome  to  the  king,  not 
because  he  longed  for  the  royal  bride,  but  because 
he  was  greatly  in  need  of  the  dower,  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  Lord  Sandwich  was  dispatched 
with  a  small  fleet  to  take  possession  of  Tangiers 
and  bring  home  the  bride  and  the  money.  Cathe- 
rine of  Braganza  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
20th  of  May,  and  was  there  met  by  her  husband, 
who  conducted  her  in  state  to  Hampton  Court. 
At  this  time  Charles's  mistress,  en  litre,  was  "  one 
of  the  race  of  the  Villiers,"  married  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  who,  on  her  account,  and  for  his  base 
connivance,  was  taken  into  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice and  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  Earl  of 
Castlemaine.  People  expected  that  he  would  now 
break  with  the  mistress,  or,  at  least,  manage  his 
intercourse  with  her  as  privately  as  possible.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any,  the  least,  sa- 
crifice, either  to  duty  or  decency :  he  dined  and 
supped  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine  every  day  and 
night  of  the  week  that  preceded  the  queen's 
arrival ;  he  was  there  on  Uie  night  that  bonfires 
were  lit  in  the  street  for  that  event  ;*  he  left  her  to 
go  to  his  bride ;  and,  when  Catherine  was  esta- 
blished at  Hampton  Court,  he  not  only  presented 
her  himself,  but  also  insisted  that  she  should  be 
one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.t 
Clarendon,  who  worshipped  the  proprieties  and 
outward  appearances,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, spoke  with  great  boldness  to  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  this  scandalous  appointment,  telling 
him  "  of  the  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  in  laying 
such  a  command  upon  the  queen  which  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  comply  with.  The  king,"  says 
he,  "  heard  him  with  patienc*  enough,  yet  with 
those  little  interruptions  which  were  natural  to 
him,  especially  to  that  part  where  he  had  levelled 
the  mistresses  of  kings  and  princes  with  other 
lewd  women,  at  which  he  expressed  some  indig- 
nation, being  an  argument  often  debated  before 
him  by  those  who  would  have  them  looked  upon 
above  any  other  men's  wives."  But,  according  to 
the  historian's  own  account,  the  moral  conversa- 

•  PepyiVniary. 

i  ••  lie  (Chatlo)  led  Iter  into  her  cliambn-  and  meunted  ber  to 
the  queen,  who  received  her  with  the  same  grace  as  fhe  liad  done  the 
mt,  there  being  many  lords  and  other  ladies  at  the  same  time  there. 
But  whether  her  majesty,  in  the  instant,  knew  who  she  aas,  or,  upon 
recollection,  found  it  anerwardi,  she  was  no  sooner  »t  in  her  chair 
bnt  her  colour  changed  and  tears  gashed  out  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
nose  bled,  and  she  fainted  ;  so  that  she  was  forthwith  removed  into 
another  room,  and  all  the  company  retired  out  of  that  where  she  was 
before.  And  thli  falling  out  so  notoriously  when  so  many  persons 
were  present,  the  king  looked  upon  it  with  wonderful  Indignation,  and 
as  an  earnest  of  dellauce  tor  the  decision  of  the  supremacy,  and  who 
should  goTem,  upon  which  point  he  was  the  most  Jealous  and  the 
most  resolute  of  anv  man ;  and  the  answer  ho  received  from  the 
queen,  which  kept  up  the  obstinacy,  displeased  him  more."— Cl(r«a- 
am,  L\f: 
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tion  ended  by  the  king's  "  requinng  him  to  uie 
all  those  arguments  to  the  queen  which  were 
necessary  to  induce  her  to  a  full  compliance  with 
what  the  king  desired."  And  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England — the  model  Clarendon — who  is 
still  styled,  by  some,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Englishmen,  one  that  through  all  circumstances 
maintained  the  innate  dignity  of  his  character, — 
the  upright  minister,  the  true  patriot,  and  the 
honest  man, — undertook  the  office,  and  waited 
several  times  on  the  forlorn  young  queen  to  prove 
to  her  the  suitableness  of  submission  and  resigna- 
tion "  to  whatsoever  his  majesty  should  desire  of 
her,"  and  to  insinuate  (his  own  words !)  "  what 
would  be  acceptable  with  reference  to  the  lady." 
Catherine,  who  had  told  this  hoary-headed  media- 
tpr  for  royal  profligacy  that  she  had  to  struggle 
with  more  difficulties  than  ever  woman  of  her  con- 
dition had  known, — that  at  times  she  was  forced 
"  to  give  vent  to  that  passion  that  was  ready  to 
break  her  heart," — ^now  assured  him  "  that  the 
king's  insisting  upon  that  particular  could  proceed 
from  no  other  ground  but  his  hatred  of  her  person, 
and  to  expose  her  to  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
who  would  think  her  worthy  of  such  an  afiront  if 
she  submitted  to  it,  which  before  she  would  do, 


she  would  put  herself  on  board  any  little  vessel, 
and  80  be  transported  to  Lisbon."  The  chancellor 
upon  this  reminded  her  "  that  she  had  not  the 
disposal  of  her  own  person,  nor  could  go  out  of 
the  house  where  she  was  without  the  king's  leave  /' 
and  therefore  advised  her  "  not  to  speak  any  more 
of  Portugal,  where  there  were  enough  who  would 
wish  her  to  be."  The  chancellor  then  made  haste 
to  inform  his  employer  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
to  request,  not  that  he  would  give  up  his  design  of 
fixing  his  mistress  constantly  in  court  as  the 
servant  of  his  wife,  but  that  he  would  forbear 
pressing  the  queen  in  that  matter  for  a  day  or 
two,  till  he  had  once  more  waited  upon  her.  Bat, 
according  to  his  narrative,  the  king  listened  to 
other  counsellors,  and  resolved  to  make  his  wife 
submit  at  once.  "The  fire  flamed  that  night 
higher  than  ever :  the  king  reproached  the  queen 
with  stubbornness  and  want  of  duty,  and  she  him 
with  tyranny  and  want  of  affection  :  he  used 
threats  and  menaces  which  he  never  intended  to 
put  in  execution,  and  she  talked  loudly  how  ill 
she  was  treated,  and  that  she  would  return  again 
to  Portugal.  He  replied,  that  she  should  do 
well  first  to  know  whether  her  mother  would 
receive  her ;  and  he  would  give  her  a  fit  oppor- 
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tunity  to  know  that,  by  sending  to  their  home  all 
her  Portuguese  servants ;  and  that  he  would  forth- 
with give  order  for  the  discharge  of  them  all." 
What  the  threats  and  menaces  were  which  Charles 
never  intended  to  put  in  execution  we  know  not, 
but  he  forthwith  executed  his  cruel  threat  of  de- 
priving his  wife  of  her  servants, — her  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  the  friends  of  her  childhood. 
After  an  interview  with  the  chancellor,  who  had 
been  again  with  the  queen,  using  arguments  and 
cajolery  to  overcome  her  natural  repugnance,  "  he 
persevered  in  all  his  resolutions  without  any 
remorse, — directed  a  day  for  all  the  Portugueses 
to  be  embarked  without  assigning  any  consider- 
able thing  of  bounty  to  any  of  them,  or  vouch- 
safing to  write  any  letter  to  die  king  or  queen  of 
Portugal  of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of  them. 
And  tibis  rigour  prevailed  upon  the  great  heart  of 
the  queen,  who  had  not  received  any  money  to 
euable  her  to  be  liberal  to  any  of  those  who  had 
attended  her  out  of  their  own  country,  and  pro- 
mised themselves  places  of  great  advantage  in  her 
family ;  and  she  earnestly  desired  the  king  that  she 
might  retain  some  few  of  those  who  were  known 
to  her,  and  of  most  use,  that  she  might  not  be 
wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and  em- 
ployed others  to  make  the  same  suit  to  the  king 
on  her  behalf.  Whereupon  the  Countess  of  Pe- 
nalva,  who  had  been  bred  with  her  from  a  child, 
and  who,  by  the  infirmity  of  her  eyes  and  other  in- 
disposition of  health,  scarce  stirred  out  of  her 
chamber,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  court ; 
and  some  few  inferior  servants  in  her  kitchen  and 
in  the  lowest  offices,  besides  those  who  were 
necessary  [to  her  devotions,  were  left  here.  All 
the  rest  were  transported  to  Portugal."  Nor  did 
Catherine's  trials  end  here.  "  In  all  this  time," 
continues  Clarendon,  "  the  king  pursued  his 
point:  the  lady  came  to  the  court, — ^was  lodged 
there, — was  every  day  in  the  queen's  presence, — 
and  the  king  in  continual  conference  with  her, 
whilst  the  queen  sat  untaken  notice  of;  and  if  her 
majesty  rose  at  the  indignity  and  retired  into  her 
chamber,  it  may  be  one  or  two  attended  her ;  but 
all  the  company  remained  in  the  room  she  left, 
and  too  often  said  those  things  aloud  which  nobody 

ought  to  have  whispered She  alone  was  left 

out  in  all  jollities,  and  not  suffered  to  have  any 
part  of  those  pleasant  applications  and  caresses 
Mjiich  she  saw  made  almost  to  everybody  else ; 
an  universal  mirth  in  all  company  but  in  hers, 
and  in  all  places  but  in  her  chamber;  her  own 
servants  showing  more  respect  and  more  diligence 
to  the  person  of  the  lady  than  towards  their  own 
mistress,  who,  they  found,  could  do  them  less 
good.  The  nightly  meetings  continued  with  the 
same  or  more  licence ;  and  the  discourses  which 
passed  there,  of  what  argument  soever,  were  the 
discourse  of  the  whole  court  and  of  the  town  the 
day  following ;  whilst  the  queen  had  the  king's 
company  those  few  hours  which  remained  of  uie 
preceding  night,  and  which  were  too  little  for 
sleep.    All  these  mortificationa  were  too  heavy  to 
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be  borne ;  so  that  at  last,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected or  suspected,  the  queen  on  a  sudden. let 
herself  fall  first  to  conversation  and  then  to  fa- 
miliarity, and,  even  in  the  same  instant,  to  a  con- 
fidence with  the  lady;  was  merry  with  her  in 
public,  talked  kindly  of  her,  and,  in  private, 
used  nobody  more  friendly."* 

On  the  2aA  of  June,  a  few  days  after  the  king's 
marriage,  the  republican  Sir  Harry  Vane  was 
arraigned  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  Vane,  knowing  that  he  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  trial  or  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  that  the  new  king,  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda,  had  promised  a  wide  indemnity,  continued 
at  his  house  in  Hampstead,  near  London.f  He 
was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  about  five 
weeks,  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  had  been  carried  from  one  pri- 
son to  another  for  the  space  of  two  years.  He 
had  now  been  brought  up  from  a  lone  castle  or 
block-house  on  one  of  the  Scilly  islands.  The  in- 
dictment charged  him  with  compassing  and  ima- 
gining the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  conspiring  to 
subvert  the  ancient  firame  of  the  kingly  govern- 
ment of  the  realm ;  and  the  overt  acts  to  sustain 
this  charge  were,  his  consulting  with  others  how 
to  bring  Uie  king  to  destruction,  and  to  hold  him 
out  from  the  exercise  of  his  regal  authority ;  and 
then  his  usurping  offices  of  government  and  ap- 
pointing officers  of  the  army  and  navy  raised 
against  his  majesty,  and  also  lus  actual  asserablii^ 
in  a  warlike  manner  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
This  indictment  would  have  applied  just  as  well 
to  almost  every  person  concerned  in,  or  employed 
by,  the  government  since  the  deadi  of  the  late 
king,  vane  objected  that  the  offences  charged 
against  him  were  committed  either  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  pitrliament,  or  as  a  servant  of 
government  acting  under  the  commission  of  par- 
liament; and  he  maintained  that  he  could  be 
tried  only  by  parliament,  and  not  by  any  inferior 
tribunal.  His  judges,  who  were  met  to  condemn, 
not  to  try  him,  overruled  these  objections,  and 
bade  him  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Vane  re- 
presented that  he  could  not  expect  justice  from 
judges  who,  in  another  place,  had  prejudged  him 
and  recorded  their  votes  against  him;  that  the 
length  of  time  taken  to  search  out  matters 
against  him,  and  the  undue  practices  and  courses 
to  find  out  witnesses  against  him,  were  further 
proofs  that  he  could  not  have  an  equal  and  im- 
partial trial ;  that,  during  all  that  time,  he  had 
been  kept  in  close  imprisonment  without  beiug 
once  examined,  or  having  any  question  put  to  him 
whereby  he  might  conjecture  what  would  be  charged 
against  him ;  that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  great 
delinquent — his  rents  stopped,  his  tenants  for- 
bidden to  pay  them,  his  very  courts  prohibited  by 
officers  of  great  personages  claiming  the  grant  of 
his  estates ;  that,  by  these  undue  proceedings,  he 
had  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  in  prison, 
and  his  debts,  to  the  amount  of  above  10,000^., 


•  Life. 
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were  undiBcharged,  either  principal  or  interest ; 
and  that  the  hopes  of  private  lucre  and  profit  were 
such  in  his  tenants  and  other  persons,  sought  out 
for  far  and  near  to  be  witnesses  against  hira,  that 
it  would  be  no  wonder  if,  at  last,  some  charges 
ahould  be  exhibited;  but  these  charges  were  so 
general  and  vague," that  nothing  certain,  or  that  ap- 
plied peculiarly  to  himself,  could  be  gathered  out 
of  them.      "  Unless,"  continued  Vane,  "  some 
remedy  be  afforded  by  the  justice,  candour,  and 
favour  of  this  court,  it  may  be  better  for  the  pri- 
soner (for  ought  he  yet  knows)  to  be  immediately 
destftiyed  by  special  command  (if  nothirig  else 
will  satisfy)  without  any  form  of  law,  as  one  to 
whom  quarter,  after  at  least  two  years'  cool  blood, 
is  thought  fit  to  be  denied  in  relation  to  the  late 
wars.    This  may  seem  better  than,  under  a  colour 
and  form  of  justice,  to  pretend  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  law  and  the  king's  courts,  whose  part 
it  is  to  set  free  the  innocent,  upon  an  equal  and  in- 
different trial  had  before  them,  if  their  cause  will 
bear  it ;  but  it  is  very  visible  beforehand,  that  all 
possible  means  of  defence  are  taken  and  withheld 
from  him,  and  laws  are  made  ex  post  facto  to 
forejudge  the  merit  of  the  cause,  the  party  being 
unheard."    After  expressing  his  faith  and  reliance 
on  God,  who  now  called  him  to  suffer,  as  he  had 
formeriy  called  him  to  act,  for  the  good  of  his 
country, — after  expressing  his  consciousness  that 
for  himself  the  issue  would  be  good,  whatever  this 
court  might  make  it — ^he  continued :  "  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  have  knowingly,  maliciously,  or  wit- 
tingly offended  the  law,  rightly  understood  and 
asserted;  much  less,  to  have  done  anything  that 
is  malum  per  se,  or  that  is  morally  evil.    This  is 
what  I  allow  not,  as  I  am  a  man,  and  what  1  de- 
sire with  stedfastness  to  resist,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian.    If  I  can  judge  anything  of  my  own  case, 
the  true  reason   of  the  present   difficulties  and 
straits  I  am  in  is  because  I  have  desired  to  walk 
by  a  just  and  righteous  rule  in  all  my  actions,  and 
not  to  serve  the  lusts  and  passions  of  men,  but 
rather  to  die  than  wittingly  and  deliberately  sin 
against  God  and  transgress  his  holy  laws,  or  pre- 
fer my  own  private  interest  before  the  good  of  the 
whole  community  I  relate  unto,  in  the  kingdom 
•where  the  lot  of  my  residence  is  cast."     The 
counsel  for  the    prosecution    were    reduced    to 
silence;  but  the  Chief  Justice  Foster  muttered — 
"  Though  we  know  not  what  to  say  to  him,  we 
know  what  to  do  with  him."    Vane  claimed  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  which  had  been  denied  to  Har- 
rison and  the  other  regicides,  and  which  it  was 
not  usual  to   grant  in  cases  of  treason.*      The 

•  Formerly,  it  wm  a  settled  rule  at  common  law,  that  no  coun«el 
should  be  allowed  a  prisoner  upon  hU  trial,  upon  the  ceneral  isiue, 
in  any  capitnl  crime,  unless  some  noinl  of  law  should  arise  proper  to 
be  debated.  It  was  not  till  after  tne  ReTolution  that,  by  the  sistnte 
7  Will.  III.  c.  3.  persons  indicted  for  such  hiitli  Irearon  as  works  a 
comiplion  of  the  blood,  or  misprision  thereof  (except  treason  In  coun- 
(erfeitins  the  kinii's  coin  or  seals),  were  allowed  to  mnke  their  ftlU 
defence  Dy  cininspi,  not  exceeding  two,  to  be  named  by  the  prisoner, 
■nd  nssigneil  by  the  court  or  judge.  By  the  statute  SO  Oto.  II.  c.  30, 
the  same  indulsence  wasextenflod  to  cases  of  parliamentary  impeach- 
ments for  hijih  treason. — Blackttonet  Comment,  iv.  356.  Now,  by 
•tatute  6  and  ^  Will.  IV.  c.  lU,  the  privilege  of  making  fitll  answer 
and  defence  t>y  counsel  has  been  accorded  to  all  persons  tried  for 


court,  impatient  to  make  him  plead, 
him  that  if  he  would  put  himself  cm  the  issoe 
he  should  have  counsel.     He  then  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  for  four 
days.     When  he  re-appeared  he  claimed  the  pro- 
mise which  had  been  given  him;  on  which  bis 
judges,  who  had  received   fresh    instructions  to 
condemn  him,  told  him  that  they  would  be  his 
cotmsel.    The  attorney-general,  Sir  Geoffrey  Pal- 
mer,  a  fanatic  royalist,  produced  his  evidence, 
of  which  the  principal  points  were,  that  Vane  had 
signed  warrants  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  com- 
manding them  to  issue  out  stores  for  the  service 
of   the  goverfament;  that  he,  with  others,  had 
given  orders  to  suppress  the  attempts  of  any  who 
should  pretend  title  to  the  kingly  government; 
that,  in  1649,  after  the  late  king's  execution,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  and 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  in  both  which  capacities  he 
had  laboured  to  keep  out  his  present  majesty ; 
that,  in  1651,  he  had  been  president  pf  the  council 
of  state,  and,  as  such,  had  signed  orders  Cw  mili- 
tary equipments ;  that,  in  1659,  after  Cromwell's 
death,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  or  committee  of  safety,  and,  as  such, 
had  conferred  with  foreign  ambassadors,  appointed 
officers  in  the  army,  and  acted  in  various  other 
ways  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  all  good  subjects  were  looking  for  the  happy 
return  of  his  majesty ;  that  he  had  proposed  a 
new  model  of  government,  and  had  declared  that 
it  would  be  destructive  of  the  people's  liberty  to 
admit  any  king ;  and  that  he  had  once  been  seen 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers  in  South- 
wark.     Vane  combated  these  charges  with  great 
learning  and  eloquence.     He  maintained  that  the 
word  king  in  the  statute  of  treasons  meant  only  a 
king  regnant,  a  king  in  actual  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  not  a  king  merely  de  jure,  who  was 
not  in  possession ;   but  the  judges  decided  that 
Charles  II.  was  king  of  England  de  facto,  as  well 
as  de  jure,  even  when  he  was  a  beggared  and 
despised  exile,  and  when  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  universally  obeyed  at  hcHne 
and  recognised  abroad.     Vane  justified  the  coit> 
duct  of  Uie  Commonwealth  by  the  inevitable  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.      "  This  matter,"  said  he, 
"  was  not  done  in  a  comer.     The  appeals  were 
solemn,  and  the  decision  by  the  sword  was  given 
by  God !  .  .  .  .   When  new  and  never-heacrd  of 
changes  do  fall  out  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  like 
that  the  known  and  written  laws  of  the  land 
should  be  the  exact  rule,  but  the  grounds  and 
rules  of  justice,  contained  and  declared  in  the  law 
of  nature,  are  and  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  in  such 
cases,  even  by  thfe  very  common  law  of  England : 
for  thence   originally  spring  the  unerring  rules 
that  are  set  by  the  divine  and  eternal  law  for  rule 
and  subjection  in  all  states  and  kingdoms."     In 

felony.  In  cases  of  treason,  as  well  as  in  all  other  lleloniesi,  prisoneis 
were  always  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  eonnsel  in  arming  points  of 
law,  thongli  the  exercise  of  that  priTilege  was  hampered  by  so  nsaay 
restrictions  when  the  court  chose  to  tie  down  the  prisoner  to  Ute 
rigour  of  ancient  precedents,  that  It  was  of  little  ival  Talar. 
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the  course  of  his  defence  he  called  attention  to  the 
facts  that  the  resolutions  and  votes  for  changing 
the  government  of  England  into  a  commonwealth 
were  all  passed  before  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment ;  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  powers  then 
regnant;  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  any  private 
or  gainful  ends,  to  profit  himself  or  enrich  his 
relations,  as  well  appeared  by  the  great  debts  he 
had  contracted,  and  the   destitute-  condition  in 
which  he  should  now  leave  his  family.     "  I  do 
publicly  challenge,"  said  Vane  (and  all  the  great 
men  of  the  Commonwealth  might  have  said  as 
much),  *'  I  do  publicly  challenge  all  persons  what- 
soever that  can  give  information  of  any  bribes  or 
covert  ways  used  by  me  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  public  acting:  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  be 
evident  to  the  consciences  of  the  jury  that  what  I 
have  done  hath  been  upon  principles  of  integrity, 
honour,  justice,  reason,  and  conscience,  and  not, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  indictment,  by  instigation  of 
the  devil,  or  want  of  the  fear  of  God."     But  the 
court  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  appeals  as 
these,  and  they  determined    that    the    evidence 
against  the  prisoner  was  good,  and  that  the  acts 
imputed  to  him  amounted  to  high  treason.     Vane 
then  offered  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  promise  which  the  king  had  made 
to  the  Convention  Parliament — that,  if  Vane  should 
be  attainted  by  law,  he  would  not  suffer  the  sen- 
tence to  be  executed.    The  solicitor-general  openly 
declared  that  "  the  prisoner  must  be  made  a  public 
sacrifice;'*    and,  alluding  to  Vane's  urgent  and 
repeated  demands  for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  he 
brutally  exclaimed — "What  counsel  does  he  think 
would  dare  speak  for  him  in  such  a  manifest  case 
of  treason,  unless  he  could  call  down  the  heads  of 
his  fellow-traitors,  Bradshaw  or  Coke,  from  the 
top  of  Westminster  Hall?"     With  these  words 
thundering  in  their  ears,  the  jury  retired,  and  in 
half  an  hour  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty.* 

On  the  morrow  Charles  thus  wrote  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  Clarendon  : — "  The  relation  that  hath 
been  made  to  me  of  Sir  H.  Vane's  carriage  yester- 
day in  the  Hall  is  the  occasion  of  this  letter; 
which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was  so  insolent 
as  to  justify  all  he  had  done,  acknowledging  no 
supreme  power  in  England  but  a  parliament,  and 
many  things  to  that  purpose.  You  have  had  a 
true  account  of  all ;  and,  if  he  has  given  new  occa- 
sion to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  let  live,  if  toe  can  honestly  put  him  out  of 
the  way.  Think  of  this,  and  give  me  some  ac- 
count of  it  to-morrow ;  till  when,  I  have  no  more 
to  say  to  yo«"  What  Clarendon's  account  was, 
we  may  easily  divinet — ^for,  on  that  day  week 
(June  14),  a  scaffold  was  prepared  on  Tower  Hill, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had 

*  The  attoTDev-geDerii],  who  had  the  hut  word,  wan  even  permitted 
to  hold  a  feerc't  coiuiillatioil  with  the  faninan  aa  the  Jury  were 
InTiag  thr  box.— See  Foitat'a  USt  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  In  Livet  of 
JSaaaeat  Stiitame*. 

i  Claieudoa,  in  hta  Lib,  avoids  njring  a  lisgl*  word  abonl  th« 
trial  and  execittiun  of  Vam. 


suffered  so  many  years  before.  At  an  early  hour 
Vane  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  children  and  of  a 
few  generous  friends  tliat  were  not  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  government  by  showing  a 
deep  sympathy.  He  entreated  them  not  to  mourn 
for  him.  His  religious  enthusiasm  blended  itself, 
as  it  had  ever  done,  with  his  republicanism  and 
passionate  love  of  liberty.  "  I  know,"  said  he, "  that 
a  day  of  deliverance  for  Sion  will  come.  Some  may 
think  the  manner  of  it  may  be  as  before,  with  con- 
fused noise  of  the  warrior,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  be  with  burning 

and  fuel  of  fire I  die  in  the  certain  faith 

and  foresight  that  this  cause  shall  have  its  resur- 
rection in  my  death.  My  blood  will  be  the  seed 
sown,  by  which  this  glorious  cause  will  spring  up, 
which  God  will  speedily  raise As  a  testi- 
mony and  seal  to  the  justness  of  that  quarrel,  I 
leave  now  my  life  upon  it,  as  a  legacy  to  all  the 
honest  interest  in  these  three  nations.  Ten  thou- 
sand deaths  rather  than  defile,  my  conscience,  the 
chastity  and  purity  of  which  I  value  beyond  all 
this  world !"  He  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  from 
the  Tower  to  the  scaffold,  looking  so  cheerful  that 
it  was  diflScult  to  convince  many  of  the  spectators 
that  he  was  the  prisoner  about  to  die.  The  govern-, 
meat  had  been  alarmed  by  the  impression  made  by 
the  dying  words  of  Harrison,  Scot,  and  Peters ;  and 
so  they  had  resolved  to  interrupt,  at  all  critical 
passages,  the  more  dangerous  eloquence  of  Vane.* 
When  he  attempted  to  describe  the  conduct  of  his 
judges.  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  interrupted  him,  saying,  in  a  furious  man- 
ner, "  It  is  a  lie ;  I  am  here  to  testify  that  it  is  a 
lie.  Sir,  you  must  not  rail  at  the  judges."  Vane 
replied,  "  God  will  judge  between  you  and  me  in 
this  matter.  I  speak  but  matter  of  fact,  and  can- 
not you  bear  that  ?  It  is  evident  the  judges  re- 
fused to  sign  my  bill  of  exceptions." Here 

the  drummers  and  trumpeters  were  ordered  to 
come  close  under  the  scaffold,  and  the  trumpeters 
blew  in  his  face  to  prevent  his  being  heard.  Sir 
Harry  lifted  up  his  hand,  laid  it  on  his  breast, 
and,  after  a  mild  remonstrance,  silence  being  re- 
stored, he  proceeded  to  detail  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  fellow-Christians,  some  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  of  the  late  civil  wars.  Upon  this, 
the  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  sheriff  snatched  at 
the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.f  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  furiously  called  out  for  the  books  of 
some  that  were  taking  notes  of  Vane's  solemn  and 
last  discourse.  "  He  treats  of  rebellion,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "  and  you  write  it."     And  there- 

*  Dnmetsays — "A  new  and  very  indecent piact Ice  was  begun. 
It  was  ob8er^'ed  that  tile  dying  upeeche a  of  the  refocidsa  hud  left  im. 
preaaiona  on  the  hrarera  that  weie  not  at  all  to  the  advanlaj^  or  the 

Sorernment.  So.  atraina  of  a  peculiar  nature  brini;  expecUKl  (turn 
im,  to  prevent  that,  druminera  were  placed  under  the  scaffold,  who, 
aa  aoon  as  he  began  to  apcal^  of  the  public,  upon  a  aiffn  given,  struck 
up  with  tJieir  druma  :  thia  put  him  in  no  disonier;  he  desired  they 
might  lie  stopped,  fur  he  luidcrstood  what  waa  meant  by  It." 

i  Pepya,  who  waa  an  eye-witiieaa  of  t)ie  execution,  aays,  **  He 
made  a  long  speech,  many  times  interrupted  by  the  sherilT  and 
others  there ;  and  thoy  would  have  taken  his  paper  out  nf  his  hand. 
l}ttt  lie  would  not  let  it  go.  But  ihey  caused  all  the  Ijooks  of  those 
that  writ  after  him  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff}  snd  the  trumpets  were 
brought  under  the  sealfola  that  he  might  not  b«  heard.' 
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upon  six  note-booke  were  delivered  up.     Vane 
said,  meekly,  that  it  was  hard  that  he  might  not 
be  permitted  to  speak,  but  that  this  was  what  all 
upright  men  might  now  expect  from  the  worldly 
spirit.     Here  fresh  blasts  were  blown  upon  the 
trumpets,  and  fresh  efforts  made  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  and  two  or  three  others  to  snatch  the 
paper  out  of  his  hand,  "  and  they  put  their  hands 
into  his  pockets  for  papers,   as  was  pretended, 
which  bred  great  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  to 
the    spectators,    seeing   a    prisoner  so  strangely 
handled  in  his  dying  words."     At  last  Vane  gave 
up  all  hope  of  being  allowed  to  explain  himself  to 
the  people,  and,  turning  away   from  the  front 
of  the  scaffold,   he  knelt  in  prayer  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  side  of  the  block,  then  laid  his 
head  upon  that  sharp  pillow,  and  stretched  out  his 
arm  as  a  signal  to  the  executioner,  who  struck  a 
good  blow,  which  severed  his  neck  at  once.     The 
royalists,  who  still  held  not  merely  that  Strafford's 
trial  and  attainder  had  been  irregular  and  illegal, 
but  also  that  that  arbitrary  and  dangerous  man 
was  one  of  the  best  of  ministers  and  a  pure-souled 
mart^,  justified  the  execution  of  Vane  as  a  proper 
retaliation  for  his  conduct  on  Strafford's  trial ;  and 
some  there  were  that  declared  it  was  a  judgment 
of  God  that  he  should  die  on  the  same  spot  where 
Strafford  had  perished.      But  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers  there  were  other  things 
which  weighed  far  more   heavily  against  Vane 
than   did   anything   connected  with  the  fate  of 
Strafford ;  and  these  were,  his  unspotted  virtues 
and  his  eminent  abilities.     When  Clarendon  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  excluding  Vane  from  the 
bill  of  indemnity,  he  did  so  on  the  avowed  grounds 
of  his  being  "  a  man  of  mischievous  activity," 
whose  influence  was  great,  and  might  cause  the 
court  firesh  troubles  ;   and  we  have  seen  the  king 
himself  declaring  that  he  was  "  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  let  live."    And  yet  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  court  gained  or  lost  more  by  his  death.     His 
magnanimity  on  the  scaffold  made  a  wonderfiil  and 
lasting  impression,  which  became  the  deeper  when 
men  saw  more  and  more  of  the  ways  of  the  re- 
stored government  and  of  the  universal  corruption, 
immorality,  irreligion,  and  indecency,  that  ob- 
tained  among  ptiblic  men.*     General  Lambert 
was  tried  and  condemned  at  the  same  time ;   but 
he  had  given  very  evident  proofs  that  he  was  not 
a  dangerous  mnn;  he  pleaded  guilty,  threw  him- 
self abjectly    upon    the  royal  mercy,   and  was 
suffered   to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  an  unhououred  prison  in  the  island  of  Guem- 

*  Burnet  Myt,"  It  «u  nnenlly  thouxbt  thegDrerBinrat  had  lost 
more  than  it  jraioed  by  hii  death.''  The  time-Berving  and  thia- 
hunrted  Fepys,  who  no  doubt  would  haTO  witueised  the  deatti  of  a 
dozen  Vaues  rather  than  have  lost  hi*  anug  place  in  the  Admiralty, 
says,  "  The  cuuraf{e  of  Sir  H.  Vane  at  hit  dt^ath  is  talked  on  every 

where  aa  a  miracle The  lieiitenaut  of  the  Tower,  upon  my  de. 

maudiiig  how  Sir  H.  Vane  died,  told  me  that  ho  died  io  a  pasaion  ; 
but  all  confess  with  so  much  courage  iis  never  roan  did....  W.  S. 
told  me  that  certainly  Sir  H.  Vnne  must  lie  gone  to  heaven,  for  he 
died  as  much  a  martyr  and  saint  as  ever  man  did;  aod  that  the 
king  hath  lost  more  by  that  man's  death  than  he  will  get  again  a 
good  while.  At  all  which  I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  but,  I  confess, 
1  do  think  that  the  blshona  wiU  Bem  be  abl*  to  carry  it  M  Ugh  ai 
they  do."  ^ 


sey.    Other  blood,  however,  was  shed.    Colonels 
Okey,  Corbet,  and  Barkstead,    who    had   been 
concerned    in   the   execution  of  the  late    king, 
had  fled  to  Holland,  but  they  were  hunted  out 
by  Downing,   who  had   once  been  chaplain  in 
Okey's  regiment ;  the  States  basely  gave  them  up, 
and  they  were  brought  to  the  gibbet  and  the  knife. 
They  died  glorying  in  the  good  old  cause,  and 
Downing  was  held  Up  to  detestation.*     General 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Lisle,  and  a  few  other  Comm<m- 
wealth-men,  who  either  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
trial  of  Charles  L,  or  had  otherwise  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  royalists,  had    found  an  asylum 
among  the  congenial  republicans  of  Switzerland — 
a  sacred  asylum,  which  was  not  suffered  to  be  in- 
vaded either  by  the  threats  or  promises  that  were 
repeatedly  held  out  through  a  series  of  years  by 
the  government  and  family  of  Charles  II.     Not 
being  able  to  obtain  their  expulsion  or  their  sur- 
render by  the  Swiss,  the  royalists  had  recourse  to 
assassination  iu  a  private  way.      Lisle  was  shot  in 
the  back  in  the  month  of  August,  1664,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  as  he  was  goiug  into  a  church  at  Lau- 
sanne.    He  fell  dead  on  the  spot  in  the  church- 
yard, and  close  to  the  church-porch;   and  his 
murderer  mounted  a  swifl  horse  that  was  held  for 
him   at  hand  by  another  villain,  and  the   two, 
shouting  "  God  save  the  king,"  galloped  off  and 
crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  into   France.     Other 
,  less  successful  attempts  were  made  in  the  same 
detestable  manner  upon  the  life  of  Ludlow,  who 
distinctly  charges  King  Charles,  his  mother  the 
queen-dowager,   and  his  sister  the  Duchess   of 
Orleans,  with  employing  these  assassins. 

As  the  anniversary  of  St.  Bartholomew  ap- 
proached, the  presbyterian  ministers,  threatened 
with  deprivation,  reminded  the  king  of  all  they 
and  their  party  had  done  for  his  restoration,  and 
then  implored  his  majesty  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months 
longer,  by  his  letters  to  the  bishops,  by  proclama- 
tion, by  an  act  of  council,  or  in  any  other  way  his 
majesty  should  think  fit.  Charles  made  them  a  . 
positive  promise  that  he  would  do  what  they 
desired ;  and  this  promise  was  solemnly  given  to 
them  in  the  presence  of  Monk,  who  was  still  con- 
sidered as  leaning  towards  the  presbyterians 
through  his  wife.  But  Clarendon  stepped  in  and 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  without  delay  or  con- 
nivance ;  and  he  told  the  king  that  it  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  preserve  from  deprivation  those 
ministers  that  would  not  submit  to  it.  This  is 
Clarendon's  account,  almost  in  hi«  own  words. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  was  very  tender  of  the 

*  Tills  Downing  had  been  Cromwell's  ambassador  at  the  Hagne. 
bnt,  being  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  he  was  contloaed  in  his 
post  by  Charles.  He  employed  a  perfidious  artifice  to  get  puaaessioa 
of  his  victims,  who  had  ouce  been  his  friends  and  patrons.  Evra 
Pepys  is  indignant  at  this  "  perfidious  rogue."    He  says.  '*  Sir  W. 


Pen.  talking  to  me  this  afternoon  of  what  a  strange  thing  it  is  Ibr 
Downing  to  do  this,  he  told  me  of  a  speech  he  made  to  me  l/»nis 
States  of  Holland,  telling  them  to  theh-  fisces  that  he  observed  lllat 


he  was  not  received  with  the  respect  and  oliaervaoee  now  that  he  was 
when  he  eame  f^m  the  traitor  and  rebel  Cromwell;  by  whom.  I  am 
sure,  he  hath  got  aU  he  hath  got  in  til*  warU— and  tiwy  know  it 
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king's  honour,  and  told  his  majesty  that,  having 
engf^ed  his  word,  he  ought  to  pcrforra  what  he 
had  promised.  But  Clarendon  knew  that  Charles 
never  regarded  his  word,  and  he  had  given  him  a 
strong  inducement  to  break  it.  Some  of  the 
bishops  were  then  summoned  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  question  was  debated  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  the  chancellor,  the  lord  general  (Monk), 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  chief  justice,  the  at- 
torney-general, and  the  secretaries  of  stftte.  "  The 
bishops,"  says  Clarendon,  "  were  very  much 
troubled  that  those  fellows  should  still  presume  to 
give  his  majesty  so  much  vexation,  and  that  they 
should  have  such  access  to  him.  They  gave  such 
arguments  against  the  doing  what  was  desired  as 
could  not  be  answered ;  and,  for  themselves,  they 
desired  to  be  excused  for  not  conniving  in  any 
degree  at  the  breach  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
that  his  majesty's  giving  such  a  declaration  or 
recommendation  (for  the  three  months''  respite) 
would  be  the  greatest  wound  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  government  thereof,  that  it  could  receive."* 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  crown-lawyers  sided  with 
the  bishops ;  and  so,  "  upon  the  whole  matter, 
the  king  was  converted ;  and,  with  great  bitterness 
against  that  people  in  general,  and  against  the 
particular  persous,  whom  he  had  always  received 
too  graciously,  concluded  that  he  would  not  do 
what  was  desired,  and  that  the  connivance  should 
not  be  given  to  any  of  them.  The  bishops  de- 
parted full  of  satisfaction  with  the  king's  resolu- 
tion."t  Accordingly,  upon  the  day  prescribed, 
which  the  suffering  presbyterians  compared  to  the 
great  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  of  the  French, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  enforced  in  all  its 
rigour.|  Some  complied  with  the  terms  for  the 
sake  of  their  families,  but  upwards  of  two  thousand 
mmisters  refused  and  were  thrust  out  of  their 
livings.  The  Long  Parliament  had  assigned  a 
fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopalian  clergy  whom  they  dis- 
possessed, but  now  the  episcopalians  allowed 
nothing  of  the  sort.  *'  This,"  says  Burnet,  "  raised 
.  a  grievous  outcry  over  the  nation Some  few, 

•  Life.  i  Id. 

t  Burnet  tayi, — "  St  Birtliolaiiirw's  day  was  pUched  an,  tbat.  \t 
they  were  then  deprived.  Uiey  ibuuld  lose  tfie  prq/ks  oflhe  whole  year, 
Mhwt  the  tiiheg  are  commonly  due  at  Michtulmas.  The  presbyteriaQB 
remembered  what  a  St.  Borthulomew's  had  been  held  at  Pari*  moety 
years  befure.  which  was  the  day  of  that  mnssacre.  and  did  not  stick 
to  compare  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Bool(  of  Common  I'rayer. 
with  the  new  correctiuns,  was  that  to  which  they  were  to  subscribe ; 
bat  tlie  eorrections  were  so  loai;  a  preparing,  and  the  Tast  number  of 
copies — above  two  thousand — that  were  to  be  wrought  off  for  all  the 
parish  churches  of  Euglnud,  mafle  the  impression  no  on  so  slowly,  that 
there  were  few  hooks  set  out  to  sale  when  the  day  came.  t-'o.  many 
that  were  well  affected  to  the  church,  bnt  that  made  conscience  of 
aubscribinir  to  a  book  that  they  hod  not  seen,  left  their  tieneflces  on 
that  very  account.  Some  made  a  journey  to  London  on  pttrpose  to 
see  it.  With  so  much  precipitation  was  that  matter  driven  on  that 
it  seemed  expected  that  the  clergy  gfiouid  subicribe  imptidtly  to  a 
book  they  had  never  ser*.  This  was  done  by  too  many,  as  I  was  io- 
Ainned  by  some  of  the  bishops." — Otea  Time.  There  is  abundance 
of  authority  to  confirm  this  account  of  the  indecent  haste  nsed.  and 
the  effects  of  it  "It  is  worth  your  knowledge  that  so  ffreat  was  the 
xeal  in  carryinjf  on  this  church  affair,  and  so  blind  was  the  obedience 
required,  tlmt,  if  vou  compute  the  time  in  passlni;  this  act  witii  tho 
time  allowed  for  the  clergy  to  subKribe  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
thereby  established,  you  shall  plainly  6nd  it  could  not  be  printed 
and  distributed  so  as  one  man  in  forty  could  liave  seen  and  read  the 
iMok  tliey  diit  so  p^lectly  assent  and  coDMnt  to."— X^CIer  Ji'opa 
Arm  e/Qno/ify,  in  LotWi  fforiu. 


and  but  few,  of  the  episcopal  party  were  troubled 
at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive  of  the  very  ill 
effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were  very  many 
men,  much  valued,  some  on  better  groimds,  and 
others  on  worse,  who  were  now  cast  out  igno- 
miniously,  reduced  to  great  poverty,  provoked  by 
much  spiteful  usage,  and  cast  upon  those  popular 
practices  that  both  their  principles  and  their  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  justify.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  presb^erian  ministers  wid  their  flocks 
that  suffered;  all  the  Non-conformists  (which  now 
had  become  the  general  term,  as  that  of  Puritans 
had  been  formerly)  were  visited  by  a  sharp 
persecution, '  their  conventicles  being  everywhere 
suppressed  and  their  preachers  and  many  of 
themselves  feast  into  prison  as  men  guilty  of  the 
double  sin  of  heresy  and  disloyalty.  Hoping 
nothing  from  the  laws  or  the  parliament  of  their 
country,  these  men  prcgected  extensive  emigrations 
to  Holland,  to  New  wglund,  to  other  plantations 
beyond  the  AtlM»'>c>— to  *ny  'F*  where  they 
might  b«  Mfe  from  the  "prelates'  rt^e."  Upon 
this  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  rash  and  eccentric 
Lord  Digby  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  as  rash  and 
eccentric  now  as  ever,  conceived  a  plan  into  which 
the  leading  Catholics  entered  very  readily.  This 
plan  was  to  procure,  under  cover  of  indulgence  to 
the  Protestant  non-conformists,  whose  departure 
from  the  country  would  be  most  mischievous  to 
trade  and  industry,  a  wide  and  liberal  toleration, 
which  would  include  all  that  did  not  conform.— 
and  themselves,  as  papists,  with  the  rest  The 
project  pleased  the  king,  and  did  not  displease 
the  minor  sects ;  but  the  presbyterians  preferred 
being  persecuted  to  sharing  in  a  toleration  with 
the  papists ;  and  the  bishops  and  the  high  church 
party,  who  were  for  a  strict  conformity  on  the  part 
of  all  sects  whatsoever,  had  abated  none  of  their 
old  dread  or  detestation  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Charles,  however,  influenced  by  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  Bristol,  by  Secretary  Bennet, 
and  by  other  avowed  or  concealed  papists,  put 
forth  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence.*  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  this  was  indisputably  Charles's 
best  act;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
bigotry  of  part  of  his  subjects  did  not  allow  him  to 
maintain  it.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  Charles  artfully,  yet  with  some  truth 
as  far  as  the  question  of  religious  toleration  was 
concerned,  shifted  the  odium  of  the  infractions  of 
the  Bieda  Declaration  from  himself  to  the  parlia- 
ment. He  then  declared  that,  having  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
he  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  renew 
to  all  his  subjects  concerned  in  his  former  |iro- 

•  It  is  dated  the  36th  of  December,  146}.  Ciaiendon  attribnte* 
the  Wanwof  it  to  Ashley  Cooper  (Shaftesbury),  who  had  passed,  by 
turns,  for  Presbyterian  and  Iwlependent  but  who.  like  his  master 
King  Charlef,  had  neither  bigotry  nor  any  strong  attachment  to  any 
religion.  The  chancellor  also  informs  us  that,  to  crown  all  the  hopes 
of  the  papists.  •■  the  lady."— that  is  Casllcmaine,  the  king's  mistress, 
in  whose  aparimeot  holl  the  business  ol'goTemment  was  transacted,— 
-  declared  herself  of  that  faith,  and  Inveighed  sharply  against  the 
church  she  had  been  bred  in."— Life.  But  he  savs  nothilig  about 
the  conversion  of  his  own  daughter,  the  Duchen  of  York,  wbien  took 
place  woo  alter. 
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mises  of  indulgence,  by  a  true  tendeniegs  of  con- 
science, the  asiurance  that  he  would  incline  the 
wiedom  of  parliament  at  the  approachin;;  session 
to  concur  with  him  in  making  some  act  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  that  power  of  dispensing  which  he 
conceived  to  be  inherent  in  the  crown,  and  so  to 
allow  more  freedom  to  those  who  modestly  and 
without  scandal  performed  their  devotions  in  their 
own  way.  But  what  contributed  to  increase  the 
suspicion  entertained  as  to  his  intentions  was  the 
length  and  warmth  with  which  he  spoke  of  his 
Catliolic  subjects,  directly  setting  off  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  father  of  blessed  memory,  and 
to  himself,  against  the  disloyalty  of  those  secta- 
rians who,  "  under  the  name  of  zealous  Protest- 
ants, had  employed  both  fire  and  sword  to  over- 
throw the  throne."* 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  whole  English 
nation,  without  any  distinction  as  to  sects  or  par- 
ties, was  disgusted  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, — that 
place  which  had  been  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  which  had  been  held  of  such  importance 
even  by  the  convention  parliament  who  called 
home  Charles,  that  several  months  after  his  arrival 
they  had  passed  a  bill  annexing  it  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm  ;  being  encouraged  therelo  by 
Clarendon,  who,  on  several  public  occasions,  both 
before  and  after  the,  vote,  dwelt  with  pompous 
rhetoric  on  the  subject.!    When  Charles  made  up 

*  Kenaet'a  Rpgiater. 

t  "  Whrtlier  ii  would  really  have  be«ti  of  gi«at  advanlage  to  EnjE- 
l  aud,  haU  ii  been  prvierrcdj  nay  be  doubted;  as,  thoujjfa,  from  ita 


his  mind  to  "chaffer  away"  the  conquest  of  the 
"  magnanimous  usurper,"  there  were  three  bidders 
in  the  market, — Spain,  from  whom  the  place  had 
been  taken  ;  Holland,  that  wished  to  secure  it  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  now  encroaching  and  power- 
ful French  ;  and  France,  that  longed  for  it  as  an 
extension  of  frontier,  and  a  beginning  to  the  occu- 
pation of  all  Belgium  and  Holland  to  boot.  All 
three  bid  high  :  but  Charles  expected  more  services 
from  the  growing  power  of  France  than  he  could 
hope  for  from  the  fast  declining  power  of  Spain  or 
from  the  cautious  government  of  Holland — (he 
and  Clarendon  were  actually  engaged  in  a  secret 
negotiation  with  Louis  XIV.  for  a  French  force  of 
10,000  foot  and  some  cavalry  to  subdue  what  re- 
mained of  the  liberties  of  England);  and,  after 
driving  a  long  and  hard  bargain,  Dunkirk  was 
given  up  to  France  for  five  millions  of  livres,  pay- 
able in  three  years  by  bills  of  different  dates.  It 
is  true  that  the  value  of  Dimkirk  as  a  possession 
and  dependency  of  England  was  exaggerated ;  but 

littintion,  it  mlffht  hare  afforded  a  ahelter  for  onr  privateer*  instead 
of  ihoie  of  the  enemy,  a  retreat  for  oar  fleeta  if  beaten,  or  a  safe 
landing-place  for  unr  armies ;  all  these  adrantagea  wlinid  apparently 
hare  beeu  fully  balauccd  by  the  very  l.-irge  exjieiise  atteodiog  iu 
pri'serralion.  'These,  however,  are  tlie  views  which  a  more  en)i:;t»t. 
ened  syalem  of  policy  has  taught  ihe  world.  In  the  days  of  Clarea. 
(ion  they  were  very  much  unknown.  It  was  then  tliwt^t  that  esla- 
blishmenu  on  the  coullneut  of  Europe  were  of  the  greatest  irapost- 
HDce  to  England,  end  were  to  be  preserved  as  Ihe  most  valoable 
appendages  of  the  Itritish  crown.  Hence  the  despair  of  Mary  at  the 
litss  of  Calais :  hence  the  anxiety  of  Cromwell  to  obtain  Dankirk  as 
nn  ei|uivalent  Ibr  tliat  loaa :  and  hence  the  nnlveraal  ery  of  repmba- 
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this  exaggeration  was  a  deep-rooted,  popular  belief, 
and,  apart  from  their  interests,  the  people  consi- 
dered themselves  as  wounded  in  their  pride  and 
honour  by  the  abandonment  of  the  place.  Those 
who  knew  anything  of  foreign  affairs  saw  the 
dangerous  impropriety  of  facilitating  and  forward- 
ing the  schemes  of  LouisV  ambition ;  it  remained 
for  ages  after  as  a  dogma  among  our  statesmen 
that  the  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries  by  France 
would  be  destructive  to  England;  and  few  will, 
even  now,  admit,  considering  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  Louis  was  either  a 
politic  or  an  otherwise  defensible  measure.  In 
the  views  of  every  patriot  of  the  time  it  was  a 
measure  full  of  danger  and  infamy;  but  what 
would  it  have  been  had  they  known  tne  diplomatic 
aecrets  which  have  since  come  to  light  ?* 

A.D.  1663. — The  parliament  re-assembled  on 
the  18th  of  February,  and  presently  fell  with 
exalted  zeal  upon  the  king's  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence; and  the  bill  to  give  the  crown  a  dispensing 
power  without  consent  of  parliament  was  aban- 
doned in  the  Lords,  where  the  bishops  were  vehe- 
ment against  it,  and  it  was  deprecated  in  both 
Houses,  which  joined  in  representing  to  Charles 
the  alarming  growth  and  increase  of  popery  and 
of  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, voted  him  a  grant  of  four  subsidies,  and  then, 
their  best  work  being  done,  he  was  about  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament,  when  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
delayed  that  measure  by  suddenly  impeaching  the 
lord  chancellor.  But  with  the  help  of  the  judges, 
who  declared  against  the  legality  of  the  charges, 
the  teatter  soon  fell  to  the  ground :  Bristol  ab- 
sconded ;  and  the  prorogation  took  place  on  the 
21th  of  July.  During  the  long  holiday  which 
followed,  the  court  pursued  their  old  course  of 
revelry  and  riot,  and  a  very  insignificant  insurrec- 
tion took  place  at  Famley  Wood  in  Vorkshire. 
"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  set  to  work  one  Gere, 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  others,  who  sent  out  tre- 
panners  among  the  discontented  people  to  stir  them 
to  insurrection  to  restore  the  old  parliament,  gospel 
ministry,  and  English  liberty,  which  specious 
things  found  very  many  ready  to  entertain  them ; 
and  abundance  of  simple  people  were  caught  in 
the  net,  whereof  some  lost  their  lives  and  others 


*  S«e  Mamoiiei  d'Etlrades.  Iha  Preneli  diolomatitt  vbo  nogotUted 
the  sole. — OSuvre*  He  Luuia  XIV.— Ctarenuon**  State  Papers  and 
Life. — A  Tpcent  writer, of  strong  opiniont,  aeemi  to  think  that  the  sale 
was  very  jiiitiflable.and  that  it  was  justified  by  tlio  long  acquiescence 
of  the  parliament,  Jfut  if  that  parliament,  which  was  as  Ixise  as  the 
ktDK,  Kaid  nothing  of  the  subject  for  several  years,  it's  calculated 
•ilenee  was  not  imitaled  by  the  nation.  Kvirywhore  the  people  de- 
nounced tlie  sale  i  and  the  meichants  of  I,ondon  (no  bad  Judges,  by 
tbe  way,  of  the  yalue  of  Dunkirk)  offiTed.  through  the  lord  mayor, 
any  sum  of  nxiDpy  to  tbe  king  so  that  Dunkirk  might  not  bo  alienated. 
And  ve  ore  disiKieed  to  believe  tliat,  liut  for  the  Ii0|ies  he  entertained 
that  Louis  wonld  afford  him  the  means  of  rookinK  himself  as  abso- 
lute as  his  Most  Chllatlan  Majrsty,  Charles  would  have  turned  aside 
from  the  unpopular  measure,  and  contented  himself  with  some  large 
annual  allowance  from  the  merchants.  Pepys,  who  hoped  to  get 
some  of  the  French  livres  "  to  pay  the  navy," — a  hope  in  which  he 
was  disappointed,  fbr  Charles  employed  the  money  on  less  national 
objects. — gives  several  indications  of'  the  popular  feeling  at  the  time. 
Tbe  diarist  says,  under  different  datesr-"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
news  ot  the  selling  ot  Dunkirk  is  taken  so  generally  ill  as  I  find  it  is 
among  the  merchants."  "  Public  matter*  are  full  of  discontent,  what 
with  uie  sale  of  Danklik  and  my  Lady  Caatlemaino  and  her  faation 
at  conrt." 
VOL.   III. 
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fled."*  It  appears,  from  other  and  better  evi- 
dence, that  the  government,  if  it  did  not  actually 
foment  it,  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  plot,  which  was  promoted  by  religious 
persecution,  but  which  did  not  include  a  single 
person  of  any  rank  or  consequence. 

A.D.  1664. — On  the  re-assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  I6th  of  March,  Charles  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  affair  of  Famley  Wood.  He  told  Ac 
two  Houses  that  that  plot  was  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous ;  that  some  of  Aose  conspirators  maintained 
that  the  authority  of  the  long  parliament  still 
existed  in  the  surviving  members ;  and  that  othera 
computed  that,  by  a  clause  in  the  triennial  act,  the 
present  parliament  was,  by  lapse  of  time,  at  an  end 
several  months  since,  and  that,  therefore,  as  the 
court  issued  no  new  writs,  the  people  might  them* 
selves  choose  members  for  a  new  parliament.  He 
said  that  he  had  often  read  over  that  bill,  and, 
though  there  was  no  colour  (as,  indeed,  there  was 
not)  for  the  fancy  of  the  determination  of  the  par- 
liament (that  is,  its  ending  in  three  years),  yet  he 
would  not  deny  that  he  had  always  expected  them 
to  reconsider  "the  wonderful  da\ises"t  in  that 
bill,  which  had  passed  in  a  time  "very  uncareful 
for  the  dignity  of  the  crown."  He  now  requested 
them  to  look  again  at  that  triennial  bill :  he  said 
that  he  loved  parliaments, — that  he  was  much 
beholden  to  parliaments, — that  he  did  not  think 
the  crown  could  ever  be  happy  without  frequent 
parliaments.  "  But  assure  yourselves,"  said  he, 
in  conclusion,  "if  I  shoulil  think  otherwise,  I 
would  never  suffer  a  parliament  to  come  together 
by  the  means  prescribed  by  that  bill."  In  this 
language  was  implied  a  bolder  threat  than  had 
ever  been  used  by  his  father ;  but  Charles  was 
aware  that  the  Hampdens  and  the  Pyms  were  no 
more ;  he  knew  the  baseness  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  already  nibbling  at  the 
triennial  act  more  than  once,J  and  which  now, 
without  a  murmur,  annihilated  that  bulwark  of 
liberty.  This  was  so  grateful  to  Charles  that  he 
went  in  person  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the 
repealing  bill,  and  to  thank  them.  He  told  them 
that  every  good  Englishman  would  thank  them  for 
it ;  for  the  triennial  act  could  only  have  served  to 
discredit  parliaments,  to  make  the  crown  jealous 
of  parliaments,  and  parliaments  jealous  of  the 
crown,  and  persuade  neighbour  princes  that  Eng- 
land was  not  governed  by  a  monarch.^  Such  is 
the  account  of  this  momentous  transaction  as  given 
by  Clarendon,  who,  in  his  tenderness  to  royalty, 

■  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

i  These  wonderful  clauses,  that  were  wormwood  to  the  king  and 
all  the  absolutists,  were  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  king  did  not 
summon  a  fresh  parliament  within  three  years  after  a  dissolution, 
the  peers  were  to  meet  and  issue  writs  of  their  own  accord;  if  they 
did  not  within  a  certain  time  perform  this  dutv,  the  sheriffs  of  every 
county  were  to  take  it  on  themselves ;  and  indefaultof  all  constituted 
authorities,  the  electors  might  assemble,  without  any  regular  sum- 
mons, to  choose  representatives.  Clarendon  can  scsrcfly  speak 
with  deeeut  Ismtuage  of  this  bill.  He  calls  it  "  a  bill  that  had  passed 
in  a  very  jpnlous  and  seditious  time,  when  the  wickedness  was  first 
hatching  that  ri|>fued  aaerwards  to  dismal  perfection  :"  but  lie  bad 
himself  voted  for  that  bill,  nevertheless,  when  it  was  passed  in  1641. 

t  BiHs  had  been  brought  lu  fur  lbs  repeal  of  the  triennial  act  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  1 663,  and  the  10th  of  March.  1663. 

I  Clarendon,  Life. 
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forgets  to  mention  that  the  king  assured  them  he 
would  not  be  a  day  more  without  a  parliament  on 
this  account,  and  that  the  repealing  bill  contained 
a  provision  that  parliaments  should  not  in  future 
be  intermitted  for  above  three  years  at  the  most 
But,  as  an  eminent  living  writer  has  observed,  the 
necessity  of  the  securities  in  the  triennial  act,  and 
the  mischief  of  that  servile  loyalty  which  now 
abrogated  those  securities,  became  manifest  at  the 
close  of  the  present  reign  ;  nearly  four  years 
having  elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  Charles's 
last  parliament  and  his  death.*  In  this  same 
session  was  passed  the  infamous  bill  called  the 
Conventicle  Act.  It  forbade  the  nonconformists  to 
frequent  any  conventicles  or  places  of  worship  not 
of  the  establishment,  and  it  imposed  a  scale  of 
punishments  ranging  from  three  months'  imprison- 
ment to  seven  years'  transportation.  Clarendon 
applauds  the  act,  and  says  that,  if  it  had  been  vigor- 
ou»ly  executed,  it  would  no  doubt  have  produced 
a  thorough  conformity.  The  chancellor's  notions 
of  vigour  of  execution  must  have  been  high  in- 
deed,  if  he  thought  that  what  actually  took  place 
was  weak  or  mild.  The  execution  of  the  act  was 
not  only  committed  to  the  civil  authorities,  but  to 
militia  officers  and  the  king's  forces,  who  broke 
open  every  house  where  they  knew  or  fancied  there 
were  a  few  nonconformists  gathered  together  to 
worship  Gtod  in  their  own  way.  The  close, 
unwholesome  prisons  were  soon  crammed  with 
conscientious  victims, — with  men  and  women, 
with  old  and  young, — while  others  were  ruined  in 
their  estates  by  bribing  and  purchasing  the  inse- 
cure connivance  of  the  most  corrupt  and  rapacious 
of  the  myrmidons  of  the  court.  And  when  (as 
now  and  then  happened)  a  few  enthusiasts  were 
driven  to  madness  and  insurrection,  they  were 
strung  up  on  the  gallows  a  dozen  or  more  at  a 
time, — this  good-natured  king  rarely  or  never  exer- 
cising the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  Charles, 
"after  g;iving  such  thanks  to  them  as  they  de- 
served," prorogued  parliament  till  November.! 

In  Scotland,  where  there  were  few  or  no  conven- 
ticles or  sects, — the  intolerance  of  the  kirk  having 
kept  them  down, — the  whole  force  of  this  conven- 
ticle act  was  turned  against  the  presbyterians, 
whose  faith,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  decidedly 
the  national  religion.  "  All  people,"  says  Burnet, 
"  were  amazed  at  the  severity  of  the  English  act ; 
hut  the  bishops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it, 
and  resolved  to  copy  from  it :  so  an  act  passed 
there  almost  in  the  same  terms."}  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, who  had  supplanted  Middleton,  and  made 
himself  supreme  in  Scotland,  which  he  governed 
for  many  years  like  a  Turkish  pashalic,  forgetting 
his  old  presbyterianism,  at  the  passing  of  the  bill 
expressed  great  zeal  for  episcopacy  and  the  church ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  Earl  of  Kincardine,  an  enemy 
to  all  persecution,  was  drowned  in  the  plaudits  of 
the  time-serving  majority.     By  another  act  the 

•  BtlUn,  Contt.  Hut.  \  PuL  Hht— Cltrendon,  Lift. 

X  Own  Time. 


Scottish  parliament  made  an  offer  to  the  king  of 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  be 
ready,  upon  summons,  to  march  with  forty  days' 
provision  into  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
to  oppose  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrections,  or 
to  do  any  other  duty  for  the  authority  or  greatness 
of  the  crown.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  by 
this  to  let  the  king  see  what  use  he  might  make  of 
Scotland  if  he  should  attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary 
government  in  England  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Scots — according  to  the  reasoning  of  this  able  and 
resolute,  but  unprincipled  minister — had  not  much 
money  to  offer,  but  they  could  send  him  good  and 
hardy  soldiers.  Invigorated  by  the  Scotch  con- 
venticle act,  Archbishop  Sharp  "  drove  very  vio- 
lently," establishing  what  proved  to  be  a  high 
commission  court, — one  of  the  worst  tyrannies  cast 
down  by  the  civil  war, — and  persecuting  his  former 
brethren  of  the  kirk  without  pity,  and  vrithout  cal- 
culation of  the  personal  danger  be  was  thereby  in- 
curring. This  aspiring  churchman,  not  satisfied  with 
his  immense  and  unconstitutional  ecclesiastical 
powers,  attempted  to  get  himself  made  the  head  of 
the  law  in  So(ytland ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  this, 
his  creature,  the  Lord  Rothes,  was  made  chancellor; 
and  Rothes  browbeat  the  magistrates  and  lawyers, 
and  twisted  the  law  as  Sharp  thought  fit.  The 
prisons  in  Scotland  were  soon  crammed  like  those 
of  England,  the  prisoners  meeting  with  still 
worse  usage.  Sometimes  they  were  fined,  and  the 
younger  sort  whipped  about  the  streets.  Troops 
were  quartered  throughout  the  country  to  force  the 
people  to  respect  the  bishops,  the  liturgy,  and 
the  new-imposed  episcopalian  preachers.  These 
troops  were  commanded  by  Sir  James  Turner^ 
"  who  was  naturally  fierce,  but  he  was  mad  when 
he  was  drunk,  and  that  was  very  often."  He 
scoured  the  country,  and  received  such  lists  as  the 
new  ministers  brought  him  of  those  who  would 
not  go  to  church  and  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  then,  without  any  proof  or  legal  con- 
viction, he  fined  them  according  to  their  substance 
or  his  own  caprice,  and  sent  soldiers  to  live  upon 
them  till  the  fines  were  paid.*  The  proceedings 
in  the  law-courts,  and  in  all  the  departments  of 
government,  resembled  those  of  an  inquisition; 
and  yet  Archbishop  Sharp  was  never  satisfied,  but 
complained,  like  Clarendon,  that  there  was  not 
vigour  enough.  He  accused  Lauderdale  to  the 
king ;  he  intrigued  to  bring  Middleton  into  busi- 
ness again  ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
succeed,  that  his  plot  was  discovered,  he  fell  a 
trembling  and  weeping  before  the  mighty  and 
choleric  pasha,  protesting  that  he  meant  no  harm ; 
that  he  was  only  sorry  that  Lauderdale's  friends 

•  "  He  told  me,"  say •  Burnet,  "  he  had  no  regard  (o  anjr  law.  hat 
acted  aa  he  waa  commanded,  in  a  military  way  :  he  conTeaaed  it  weei 
often  agaiuat  the  grain  with  him  to  aerm  aooh  a  dibauebed  and 
worthlesa  company  aa  the  clergy  generally  were }  and  that  aovte- 
times  he  did  not  act  up  to  tlie  rigour  of  his  orders,  (br  which  he  was 
often  chid  both  by  Lord  Rothea  and  Sharp,  but  waa  neTcr  clHdud 
for  hia  illegal  and  violent  proceedings.  And  thoogb  the  complaints  of 
him  were  vary  high,  ao  that,  when  be  waa  aftsrwards  seised  on  by 
the  party,  they  intended  to  make  a  saeiifln  or  him,  yet,  when  Ibrjr 
looked  into  his  ordrrs,  and  Ibund  that  his  proceedings,  how  ten 
aooTer,  fell  short  of  these,  they  spared  him.  as  a  man  tlut  had  aecited 
by  being  so  gentle  among  them. ' 
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were  upon  all  occasions  pleading  foe  favour  to  the 
fancUics. 

The  English  parliament  reassembled  on  the 
24th  of  November,  with  cries  of  foreign  war  and 
anticipations  of  victory  and  plunder.  The  Duice 
of  York,  as  lord  high  admiral  and  governor  of  the 
African  Company  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ordered 
the  seizure  of  some  Dutch  settlements  on  that 
coast :  the  Dutch  retaliated  and  captured  a  number 
of  English  merchantmen.  Moved  by  their  old 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  many  of  the 
English  merchants  clamoured  for  a  war;  the 
king,  hoping  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  good  part 
of  the  war-money  that  should  be  voted,  fell  in 
with  their  humour;  peaceful  negotiations,  which 
might  easily  have  settled  the  matters  in  dispute, 
were  interrupted ;  and  both  countries  prepared 
their  fleets.  Ministers  now  detailed  to  the  Houses 
all  the  wrongs  which  the  king  and  kingdom  had 
sustained  from  the  insolent  subjects  of  the  United 
Provinces;  and  the  Commons,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, voted  a  supply  of  2,000,000/.,  the  king 
protesting  that,  as  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into 
this  war  for  the  protection,  honour,  and  beneSt  of 
his  subjects,  so  he  would  never  make  a  peace  but 
upon  the  obtaining  and  securing  those  ends  for 
vhich  the  war  was  begun.  The  city  of  London 
4lso  furnished  several  sums  of  money,  for  which 
they  afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment.* 

A.D.  1665. — As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  and 
before  any  battle  was  fought,  a  most  terrible 
plague  broke  out  also  in  the  city  of  London,  which 

*  Pul.Hi«t.— Cluendao.— Banwt, 


scattered  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  able  to 
remove  elsewhere,  interrupted  the  trade  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  course  of  five  months  swept 
away  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls ;  the  greatest 
havoc,  it  was  said,  that  any  plague  had  ever  made 
in  England.  "  This,"  continues  Burnet,  "  did 
dishearten  all  people;  and,  coming  in  the  very 
time  when  so  unjust  a  war  was  begun,  it  had  a 
dreadful  appearance.  All  the  king's  enemies,  and 
the  enemies  of  monarchy,  said,  here  was  a  manifest 
character  of  God's  heavy  displeasure  upon  the 
nation ;  as,  indeed,  the  ill  life  the  king  led,  and 
the  viciousness  of  the  whole  court,  gave  but  a 
melancholy  prospect."  On  the  3rd  of  June,  while 
this  pestilence  was  raging;  and  half  the  houses  in 
the  city  were  marked  with  the  ominous  tablet — 
"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !"• — the  Duke  of 
York  encountered  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Opdam,  off  Lowestoffe.  The 
battle  was  terrible  :  the  Dutch  lost  Opdam,  who 
was  blown  up  with  his  ship  and  crew,  three  other 
admirals,  an  immense  number  of  men  (stated  by 
the  English  at  eight  or  ten  thousand),  and  eighteen 
ships  that  were  sunk  or  blown  up ;  the  English 
lost  Rear-Admiral  Sansum,  Vice-Admiral  Lawson, 
three  captains,  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  Muskerry, 
^nd  some  other  volunteers  of  rank  who  were 
serving  on  board  the  duke's  fleet ;  but  their  loss 
in  men  was  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and  they 
decidedly  had  the  advantage.  Towards  evening 
the  Dutch,  crippled  and  disheartened,  sheered  oq 
for  the  Texel,  and  the  English  stood  after  them 
under  a  press  of  sail :  but  the  Duke  of  York  went 

■  See  Pepyt'i  DUiy. 
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to  bed,  and  Lord  Brounker,  a  gentleman  of  his 
bed-chamber,  went  upon  deck  and  told  Penn,  the 
commanding-o£Scer,  "  as  if  from  the  duke,"  that 
he  must  slacken  sail.  Penn,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  fleet,  obeyed  this  order,  and  thereby  all 
hope  of  overtaking  the  Dutch  was  lost.  The  duke, 
whose  hereditary  duplicity  is  at  least  as  well 
proved  as  his  courage,  seemed  amazed  at  this 
manoeuvre ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  in  the 
fleet  that  he  had  really  given  the  order,  and  neither 
Brounker  nor  Penn  ever  met  with  that  punishment 
which  his  severity  would  have  awarded  if  either 
had  acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  According 
to  Burnet,  Penn  told  the  duke  that,  if  he  meant  to 
fight  again,  he  must  prepare  for  hotter  work,  as 
the  courage  of  the  Dutch  would  grow  with  their 
desperation.  The  historian  adds,  "  The  Earl  of 
Montague,  who  was  then  a  volunteer,  and  one  of 
the  duke's  court,  said  to  me,  it  was  very  visible 
that  made  an  impression.  And  all  the  duke's 
domestics  'said  he  had  got  honour  enough; 
why  should  he  venture  a  second  time?  The 
duchess  had  also  given  a  strict  charge  to  all  the 
duke's  servants  to  do  all  they  could  to  hinder  him 

to  engage  too  far Lord  Montague  did  believe 

that  the  duke  was  struck,  seeing  the  Earl  of  Fal- 
mouth, the  king's  favourite,  and  two  other  persons 
of  quality,  killed  very  near  him ;  and  that  he  had 
no  mind  to  engage  again,  and  that  Penn  was  pri- 
vately with  him."  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who 
was  in  the  action,  and  who  had  expected  to  have 
the  chief  command,  was  irritated  at  seeing  that  the 
printed  relation  published  by  government  did  not 
give  him  one  word  of  honour.  He  assured  Pepys 
mat  though,  by  accident,  the  prince  was  in  the  van 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  (Sandwich)  was  in  the  van,  and  bore  the 
brunt;  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  about 
the  duke,  he  had  hardly  a  shot  in  his  side,  or  a 
man  killed,  whereas  his  own  ship  had  above  thirty 
shots  in  her  hull,  had  not  a  mast  or  yard  left 
whole,  but  was  the  most  battered  ship  of  the  fleet, 
and  lost  the  most  men,  saving  the  Mary,  Captain 
Smith's  ship;  that  the  most  the  duke  did  was 
almost  out  of  gun-shot ;  but  that  the  duke  did,  in- 
deed, come  up  to  his  rescue  after  he  had  fought  a 
long  time  with  four  of  the  enemy.*  The  duke 
and  his  courtiers  returned  from  sea,  "  all  fat  and 
lusty,  and  ruddy,  by  being  in  the  8un;"t  and 
these  gentlemen  gave  out  that  the  victory  was  a 
great  victory — that  a  greater  had  never  been  known 
in  the  world;  but  the  English  people  had  not  for- 
gotten Blake ;  and  they  were  very  critical  upon 
the  whole  afiair.  The  duke  was  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  120,000/. ;  yet  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  remove  him  from  the  fleet,  and  to  entrust  the 
command  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  man  whose 
courage  and  skill  were  not  more  conspicuous  than 
his  want  of  all  principle.  Sandwich  got  scent  of 
a  Dutch  fleet  from  the  East  Indies  very  richly 
laden  (the  united  cargoes  being  estimated  as  worth 
millions),  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neutral 

•PeKr»,Di«iy.  t  W. 


port  of  Berghen,  in  Norway.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  sovereign  of  the  country,  had  acme 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  so  tempted  by  the  value  of  tiie 
fleet,  that  he  agreed  to  allow  Sandwich  to  capture 
them  in  his  port,  upon  condition  that  he  shoald 
have  half  of  the  rich  prize.  But  Sandwich  wanted 
the  whole  of  the  spoil ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  the  governor  of  Berghen,  who  said  that  he 
could  not  let  him  enter  till  he  received  fiirther  in- 
structions from  his  court,  the  English  admiral 
ordered  captain  Teddiman  to  dash  into  the  port 
with  twenty-two  ships  and  cut  out  all  the  Dutch- 
men. Teddiman  encountered  a  tremendous  fire, 
not  only  from  the  Dutch  ships,  but  also  from  the 
Danish  castle  and  land- batteries  :  five  of  his  com- 
manders were  killed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  disgrace  and  loss.  Sandwich  did  not  repeat 
the  attack,  but  went  in  search  of  easier  prey,  taking 
care  to  appropriate  a  good  portion  of  what  he  got 
for  his  own  private  use. 

As  the  plague  still  raged  in  London,  the  court 
had  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  parliament  re- 
assembled on  the  9th  of  October,  to  vote  a  fresh 
supply  of  1,250,000/.  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  The  king  spoke  of  traitorous  enemies  to  the 
crown  at  home,  that  were  in  league  with  the 
public  enemies  abroad ;  and  Monk,  who  took 
charge  of  the  capital  during  the  plague,  had 
hanged  a  few  desperate  enthusiasts  that  were  mad- 
dened by  that  daily  prospect  of  horror.  The  high- 
church  party  that  controlled  the  cabinet,  and  that 
were  all-powerful  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8,  con- 
tinued to  blend  the  church  with  the  state,  and  die 
state  with  the  church,  and  to  insist  that  the  king 
would  never  be  able  to  establish  a  truly  r^al 
authority  unless  he  permitted  the  clergy  to  ooerce 
the  consciences  of  his  subjects ;  and  at  Oxford,  in 
a  congenial  atmosphere,  they  introduced  and  car- 
ried the  memorable  Five  Mile  Act.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  bill  they  declared  that  the  non-con- 
formist ministers  instilled  principles  of  schism 
and  rebellion  into  the  people ;  in  the  body  of  it 
they  enacted  that  it  should  be  penal  for  any  non- 
conformist minister  to  teach  in  a  school  or  corae 
within  five  miles  (except  as  a  traveller  in  passing) 
of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporate  town,  or  any 
place  whatever  in  which  he  had  preached  or 
taught  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
unless  he  had  previously  taken  the  oath  of  non- 
remtance.*  Having  gained  this  triumph,  the 
high-church  party  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  imposing  the  oath  of  non-resist- 
ance upon  the  whole  nation ;  and,  but  for  an  acci- 
dent, this  parliament  at  Oxford  would  have  passed 
the  bill.  "  And  the  providence  by  which  it  was 
thrown  out  was  very  remarkable :  for,  Mr.  Pere- 
grine Bertie,  being  newly  chosen,  was  that  morn- 
ing introduced  into  the  House  by  his  brother,  the 
now  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Osborne, 

•  The  oath  tlmily  menlioaed  at  p.  684.  declaring  it  nnlawAiI,  mi 
any  pretence  whatMWver,  to  take  atmt  agalnit  the  king  or  a^  «■- 
miuioned  hy  Km,  and  that  the  penon  Uking  it  woold  not,  at  any 
time,  euileavoiu  lo  make  any  alteration  in  chorcli  otatate. 
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now  lordtreasnrer  (Dauby),  who  all  three  gave 
their  votes  against  that  bill ;  and  the  numbers  were 
80  even  upon  the  division,  that  their  three  votes 
carried  the  question  against  it."*  But  though  the 
bill  was  lost,  the  bishops  and  parsons  acted  and 
preached  as  if  it  had  been  passed,  and  as  if  the 
people  of  England  were  slaves  both  by  act  of  par- 
liament and  by  the  word  of  God.  Their  pastoral 
charges  and  their  sermons  rolled  in  louder  thunder 
than  that  of  Laud  and  Manwaring  upon  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  the  duty  of  passive  obedience 
in  subjects,  and  the  eternal  damnation  provided 
for  those  who  should  resist  the  Lord's  anointed  or 
the  ministers  of  the  only  true  church  upon  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  debauchery  of  the  court  continued 
on  the  increase,  and  Oxford  became  the  scene  of 
scandalous  intrigues,  drinking,  and  gaming.  "The 
lady,"  though  allowed  to  dictate  to  chancellors  and 
secretaries  of  state,  and  to  dispose  of  benefices  and 
promotions  in  this  loyal  church,  was  obliged  to 
share  the  king's  affections  with  various  other 
women;  the  Duke  of  York  in  these  respects 
closely  copied  his  elder  brother ;  and  at  Oxford 
the  duchess  (Clarendon's  daughter)  began  to  reta- 
liate in  kind.t    Well  might  Clarendon  exclaim — 

*  Locke. — Ralph  nyt, "  Three  voicn  had  the  merit  or«Ting  th«tr 
couotry  from  the  neateit  ijpiiimioy  ihat  could  have  licfallen  it— that 
of  riveUDg  at  well  oa  forgiug  ita  uwd  chains." — Hitt.  Eng. 

t  Buraet,  whu  mentiona  no  name.  sayK,  "At  Oxibrd  there  waa 
then  a  very  graceful  young  man  of  quality  that  belongeil  to  her 
court,  whooe  Bervices  were  so  acceiHnble  that  she  was  thought  tu  look 
at  him  in  a  partlcnUr  manner:  this  was  so  represented  to  the  duke, 
thai  lie.  beiug  resolved  toemaneipate  himself  into  more  open  prac' 
tices,  took  np  a  jealousy,  and  put  the  person  out  of  his  court  with  so 
much  precipntion,  that  the  thing  tMcnnie  very  public  by  tbis  means." 


"  It  was  a  time  when  all  licence  in  discourse  and 
in  actions  was  spread  over  the  kingdom,  to  the 
heart-breaking  of  many  good  men,  who  had  ter- 
rible apprehensions  of  the  consequence  of  it !" 

A.D.  1666. — ^The  great  plague  which  had  con- 
verted a  great  part  of  London  into  a  wilderness 
decreased  during  the  winter  months,  and  disap- 
peared altogether  in  February,  after  a  tremendous 
hurricane.  The  court  ventured  as  far  as  Hampton 
Court,  and,  at  last,  when  all  danger  was  over,  the 
king  returned  to  Whitehall,  to  insult  the  miseries 
of  his  people  with  fresh  exhibitions  of  riot  and 
licentiousness.*  Daring  his  absence  the  seamen 
of  the  royal  navy,  upon  whose  bravery  and  conduct 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation  depended,  had 
been  left  to  lie  starving  and  moaning  in  the  streets 

—Oiat  Time.  But  Papya  gives  the  name  at  length,  and  allots  the 
duchess  two  lovers  instead  of  one  ; — "  As  an  inlulle  secret,  my  Lord 
(Sandwich)  tells  me  the  fuclicns  are  high  beiwet^n  the  kinK  and  the 
liuke,  and  all  the  court  are  in  an  uproar  with  their  loose  amours ;  the 
Uuke  of  York  beiu};  iu  love  desperately  with  Mistress  (Miss)  Stewart, 
Nay,  that  tl<e  duchess  herself  ia  rallen'in  love  with  her  new  master  of 
the  horse,ooe  Harry  Sidney,  and  another  Harry  Savlll."— Diory.  The 
Harry  Sidney  here  meniioncd  was  younger  brother  of  the  republican 
Algernon  Sidney,  wlio  had  remained  abroad  ever  since  tlie  Restorm* 
tion,and  who  was  at  tills  moment  devising  means  for  restoring  the 
Commouweaitli.  Harrv  Savill  was  one  of  tlie  grooms  of  the  i»d- 
chamberto  the  Duke  of  York  and  a  brother  to  Sir  Oeorge  Savill,  for 
whom  the  duke  and  his  wife  eamesLly  soliciled  a  peerai^e,  though,  as 
Clarendim  tells  us,  tbis  Sir  Georce  was  "  a  man  of  very  ill  reputa- 
tion, and  void  of  oU  sense  of  reiision."  In  tlie  case  of  Miss  Stewart 
here  mentioned,  as  in  several  others,  the  king  and  tlie  duke  both 
pursued  ihe  same  woman,  and  were  madiv  jealona  of  each  other. 

•  His  absence  in  the  time  ofdanger  and  his  long  delay  in  return- 
ing were  much  noticed.  "  Malleri,"  says  Pepys,  "  must  needs  go 
bad,  while  all  the  town,  and  every  boy  in  tlie  street,  openly  cries, 
'  The  king  cannot  go  away  till  my  Lady  Castlemaina  lie  ready  to 
coma  along  with  him ;'  she  being  lately  put  to  bed ;  and  Ihat  be 
visits  ber  and  Mrs.  Stewart  every  morning  before  he  aau  bis  break- 
fhst." 


'  The  Bwmo  Stoxx,  Gait  RxTroBD,  KoTTntiiB.iiisBiiic,— on  \rhich  Money,  previonsiy  immeried  In  Vinegar,  wu  pieced  ia 
Exchange  fur  Goods.    From  an  Original  Dnwiu(. 
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of  London  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  their  arrears. 
And  now  the  war  threatened  to  be  more  formid- 
able than  it  had  been ;  for  the  French  king,  by  a 
sudden  turn  in  bis  politics,  made  common  cause 
with  the  Dutch.  De  Ruyter  came  out  of  the 
Texel  with  a  splendid  fleet  of  eighty-four  sail,  and 
Louis  promised  to  join  him  with  a  small  fleet — all 
that  he  as  yet  possessed — which  was  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  £Dglish  fleet,  commanded  by 
Monk  and  Prince  Rupert,  had  been  divided.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  Datch  could  get  to  sea 
so  soon,  and  Rupert  had  steered  westward  with  the 
white  squadron,  consisting  of  thirty  sail,  to  look 
after  the  French,  who  were  expected  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  Ist 
of  June,  Monk,  to  his  great  surprise,  discoveied 
De  Ruyter  and  his  fleet  lying  at  anchor  half-chan- 
nel over.  He  called  a  council  of  war :  Sir  John 
Harman,  a  brave  officer,  and  "  most  sober  man 
there,"  urged  that  it  would  be  rash  to  begin  the 
light  then,  with  such  an  inferior  force,  and  with  a 
wind  and  sea  that  would  prevent  the  use  of  their 
lower  tier  of  guns ;  but  his  grace  of  Albemarle, 
who  had  taken  to  drinking  to  excess,  and  who 
was  probably  then  drunk,  resolved  to  wait  neither 
for  weather  nor  Prince  Rupert,  and  he  gave  the 
signal  ibr  attack.  This  order  was  obeyed  with 
great  spirit;  the  English  had  the  weather-gage, 
and  the  wind  at  south-west  blowing  a  stiff  gale 
carried  them  so  rapidly  upon  the  Dutch  that  they 
had  not  time  to  weigh  anchor,  but  they  cut  their 
cables  and  away  for  their  own  coast.  Monk  fol- 
lowed them,  though  he  had  only  sixty  ships, 
which  were  so  laid  down  by  the  gale,  that  they 
could  not  open  their  lower  portals  to  leeward, 
while  the  Dutch,  facing  them  with  their  broadsides 
to  windward,  had  the  free  use  of  all  their  tiers  of 
guns.  Sir  William  Berkley  led  the  van.  When 
they  got  off  the  coast  of  Dunkirk,  Monk,  to  avoid 
running  on  a  sand-bank,  made  a  sudden  tack, 
which  brought  his  topmast  by  the  board;  this 
forced  him  to  lie-to  for  a  long  time ;  meanwhile 
Berkley  kept  his  course,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  to  Monk,  got  engaged  in  the  thick 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  killed  on  his  quarter-deck. 
His  ship,  after  a  gallant  fight,  was  taken,  and  so 
was  the  Essex  frigate.  Sir  John  Harman  fell 
among  nine  ships  of  the  Zealand  squadron,  and 
was  grappled  by  two  fire-ships,  but  he  fought 
himself  free,  killed  a  vice-admiral,  and,  when  all 
his  masts  were  shot  away  by  chain-shot  and  him- 
self badly  wounded,  he  escaped  under  jury-masts. 
In  this  day's,"  mad  fight"  the  English  suffered 
severely,  and  nearly  all  their  ships  that  came  into 
action*  were  ruined  in  their  masts  and  rigging  by 
the  chain-shot — a  new  invention  attributwi  to  the 
great  De  Witt.  In  the  night  the  Dutch  received 
some  reinforcement;  yet,  on  the  morrow,  Monk 
renewed  the  combat,  and  all  that  day  the  English 
mariners  vindicated  their  old  reputation,  fighting 

*  Koget  Coke,  who  (Wet  •  vary  purtlcnltt  ueoant  of  thfa  battle, 
which  he  snyi  he  had  from  Sir  Jolu  Haiman  btouelf,  aaya  that  Sir 
Thomaa  Teddiman,  now  rear  adoltal  of  the  red,  reAued  to  engage. 


most  bravely  against  a  far  superior  force.  Night 
again  separated  the  combatants;  and  again  the 
dawn  of  day — the  third  day  of  carnage — saw  the 
fight  renewed.  But  now  Monk  fought  retreating, 
and,  after  taking  out  the  men,  he  burned  sevexid 
of  his  most  disabled  ships.  Towards  evening  he 
espied  the  white  squadron  under  Prince  Rupot 
making  towards  him.  Rupert,  who  ought  not  to 
have  gone  at  all,  had  not  gone  further  westward 
than  to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  ^-as  stopped  by  in- 
telligence that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  at  sea.  He 
put  about  for  Dover,  but  he  did  not  reach  that 
point  till  late  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June  (the 
first  day  of  the  battle) ;  and  when  he  got  into  the 
Downs  he  neither  heard  any  sound  of  battle  nor 
could  obtain  any  information.  He  then  made  for 
the  Gun-Fleet,  an  important  anchorage  near  Har- 
wich, previously  appointed  by  Monk  for  their  meet- 
ing ;  hut  now  the  wind  was  against  him.  While 
bcaiting  about  on  the  3rd  of  June,  he  heard  a 
heavy  cannonading,  "  spread  his  flying  canvass  to 
tlie  sound,"*  and  came  up  just  in  time  to  save 
Monk  ftom  destruction.  That  evening  the  Prince 
Royal — esteemed  the  best  man-of-war  in  the 
world,  and  the  best  gunned — struck  on  a  sand- 
bank and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch.  Next  day  the 
fight  was  renewed,  both  sides  fighting  more  despe- 
rately than  ever,  until  a  thick  fog  interrupted  the 
slaughter.  When  the  fog  dispersed  the  Dutch 
were  seen  in  retreat,  but  the  English  were  in  no 
condition  to  follow  them.  "  The  court,"  says  Bur- 
net, "  gave  out  that  it  was  a  victory  ;  and  public 
thanksgivings  were  ordered,  which  was  a  horrid 
mocking  of  God  and  a  lying  to  the  world :  though 
we  had  in  one  respect  reason  to  thank  God  that 
we  had  not  lost  our  whole  fleet.''t  Bv  the  month 
of  July  De  Ruyter  was  again  at  sea  with  a  stronger 
fleet  than  ever ;  but  Monk  and  Rupert  gave  him  a 
decided  defeat,  drove  him  back  -in  rage  and  de- 
spair to  the  Tezel,  and  detached  Sir  Thomas 
Holmes  with  a  considerable  force,  which  scoured 
the  coast  and  burned  two  ships  of  war,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  merchantmen  and  fishing  craft,  and 
one  or  two  defenceless  villages. 

But  a  mightier  conflagration  was  at  hand.  The 
summer  had  been  the  hottest  and  driest  that  had 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  London,  being 
then  for  the  most  part  built  of  timber  fiUed  up 

t  nrjrden,  Annua  IllraUlb. 

f  In  this  tremendous  aclioii  innumerable  piofeeaional  miatakea 


were  eommitted  liy  the  Engliah  offioen,  who,  for  the  greater  part, 
wen  jroong  men,  vary  Ignorant  of  tea  affalrt.  The  ohf  oflleera  who 
had  aerred  under  the  great  Blake  had  been  nearly  all  diamiaaed  oa 


account  of  Uieir  republicanism  or  their  non-ooolbnnitv;  and  tfae 
Duke  of  York  had  filled  up  their  places  with  a  set  of  lordlinga,  pagvs* 
and  courtiers.  Pepys,  whose  situation  as  secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
afforded  him  ample  means  of  knowing  tiie  real  state  of  the  fleet,  is 
full  of  lameotatfuus  upon  this  head.  Among  many  other  things  he 
says,  "The truth  is.  that  the  genilemen-oaptains  will  nodo  us, far 
they  are  not  to  he  kept  in  order;  tbair  friends  about  the  kiuj^and 
duke,  and  their  own  houses,  are  u  free,  that  It  it  not  br  any  peraoa 

but  the  duke  hinselfto  haye  any  eommand  over  them W« 

did  begin  to  discourse  of  the  young  genteel  captains,  which  he  (Ad- 
miral Penn)  was  very  ftoe  with  me  in  epeaking  hie  mind  of  the  on. 
rulinesa  of  them,  and  wliat  a  loaa  the  king  hath  of  his  old  men. 

He  told  me  that  onr  very  commanders,  nay,  our  very  fla^- 

olficers,  do  stand  in  need  of  exercising  among  themselvee,  aad  dto* 
eonrstng  the  businesa  of  commanding  a  fleet:  he  telling  me  that 
even  one  of  our  flag*iaen  in  the  fleet  did  not  know  which  tack  lost 
the  wind  or  kept  it  in  the  last  •ngageawnt."— iNory. 
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LoKDov.  as  It  appeared  trom  Banksidp*  Southvark*  during  the  Great  Fire.    From  a  Print  of  the  period  by  VIsscher. 


'with  plaster,  was  ag  dry  and  combustible  as  fire- 
wood; and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September  a  fire  broke  out, 
"  that  raged  for  three  days,  as  if  it  had  a  com- 
mission to  devour  everything  that  was  in  its  way." 
It  began  at  a  baker's  house  near  I^ondon  Bridge, 
on  the  spot  where  the  obelisk  called  the  Mouu- 
inent  now  stands,  and  it  was  not  stopped  until  it 
had  reduced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple  Bar  to  a  sightless  heap  of  cin- 
ders and  ashes.*  In  the  midst  of  this  terrible 
conflagration  a  report  -was  raised  and  spread  that 
it  was  the  eflfect  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  with  the  papists  ;  and  the  people  believed 
that  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  city  were  drawn 
together  to  destroy  with  the  sword  such  as  escaped 
the  fire.  A  stupified  and  desperate  mob  ran  up 
and  down  seizing  upon  all  the  foreigners  and  Eng- 
lish Catholics  they  could  find ;  but,  to  the  lasting 
honour  of  the  London  populace,  desperate  and  be- 
wildered as  they  were,  and  mad  with  excitement, 
they  shed  no  blood,  leaving  such  iniquities  to  be 
perpetrated  by  the  fabricators  of  popish  plots,  the 
parliament,  and  the  judges.  A  mad  Frenchman, 
of  the  name  of  Hubert,  who  was  taken  and  thrown 
into  Newgate  by  the  mob,  and  who  had  been  for 

*  Clarendon  says  "  The  fire  and  the  wind  continued  in  the  eiinie 
excels  ali  Mondavi  Tuesday,  and  Wclueeday.  till  afternoon,  and 
flunx  and  icattered  brands  burning  Into  all  quarters;  the  nlf(ht»  mora 
terrible  than  the  days,  and  the  lijjht  the  same,  the  light  of  the  Are 

supplying  that  of  the  sun Let  the  cause  be  what  it  wonld^ 

tile  effect  was  very  terrible  ;  for  alMHre  two  parta  of  three  of  tliat  ifreat 
city  were  burned  tu  ashes,  and  tliose  the  must  rich  and  wealthy  parts 
uf  the  city,  where  the  irreatest  warehouses  and  the  best  shops  stood. 
The  Royni  Exchange, with  all  the  streets  abont  it— Lombard-street, 
Cheapfide,  Paternoilcrriiw,  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  almost  all  Iha 
other  churches  iu  the  city,  with  the  Old  Bailey,  Lndgdtc,  all 
Paul's  churchyard,  even  to  the  Thames,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
FleaCpStreet,  all  which  were  places  the  best  inhabited,  were  all 
burned  without  one  house  remaining.  The  value,  or  estimate  of 
what  that  devourioif  Are  eonsumed,  over  and  abore  ttie  houses,  could 
never  be  computed  in  any  degree."— /.(/%. 


many  years  looked  upon  as  insane,  accused  him- 
self of  having  been  in  a  plot  with  two  other  poor 
Frenchmen,  and  of  having  set  fire  to  the  first 
house.  His  evidence  or  confession  plainly  indi- 
cated the  state  of  his  intellect,  and  the  chief  justice 
told  the  king  that  all  his  discourse  was  so  dis- 
jointed that  he  could  not  believe  him  guilty.  Nor 
was  there  one  man  to  prosecute  or  accuse  him. 
According  to  Clarendon,  neither  the  judges  nor 
any  person  present  at  his  trial  believed  his  story, 
but  all  saw  that  he  was  a  poor  distracted  wretch, 
weary  of  his  life  and  anxious  to  part  with  it  in  this 
way.  Yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the 
king  and  the  judges,  notwithstanding  their  convic- 
tion of  Hubert's  insanity,  allowed  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. "  Certain  it  is,"  adds  Clarendon,  whose 
account  is  confirmed  on  all  hands,  "  that,  upon 
the  strictest  examination  that  could  be  afterwards 
made  by  the  king's  command,  and  then  by  the 
diligence  of  the  House,  that,  upon  the  general 
jealousy  and  rumour,  made  a  committee,  that  was 
very  diligent  and  solicitous  to  make  that  discovery, 
there  was  never  any  probable  evidence  (that  poor 
creature's  only  excepted)  that  there  was  any  other 
cause  of  that  woful  fire  than  the  displeasure  of 
God  Almighty  :  the  first  accident  of  the  beginning 
in  a  baker's  house,  where  there  was  so  great  a 
stock  of  fagots,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  much 
combustible  matter,  of  pitch  and  rosin,  and  the 
like,  led  it  in  an  instant  from  house  to  house 
through  Thames-street,  with  the  agitation  uf  so 
terrible  a  wind  to  scatter  and  disperse  it."*  While 
the  terrors  occasioned  by  this  conflagration  re- 
Inaitied  on  the  minds  of  men,  the  bishops  and 
ttiagistrates  suspended  their  persecuting  rage,  and 
many  of  the  non-conformist  ministers  preached  in 
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the  midst  of  the  smoking  ruins  to  contrite  and 
attentive  audiences.  At  the  same  season  of  cala- 
mity many  excellent  divines  of  the  established 
church  exerted  themselves  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy manner.  Acts  of  Christian  charity  were 
performed  on  all  sides,  old  animosities  -were  mutu- 
ally forgotten,  nothmg  was  remembered  but  the 
present  desolation,  "  all  kinds  of  people  express- 
ing a  marvellous  charity  towards  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  undone."* 

On  the  21  st  of  September,  while  the  citizens 
were  yet  bivouacking  on  the  ruins  of  London,  the 
parliament  reassembled  after  nearly  a  year's  re- 
cess, and  voted  the  king  1,800,000/.  for  pro- 
secuting the  ill-managed  war.  But  it  was  soon 
made  evident  that  a  regular  opposition  to  the  court 
was  gaining  ground  in  both  Houses.  This  op- 
position, though  it  included  some  few  honest  and 
patriotic  men,  was  chiefly  directed  by  the  passions 
and  interests  of  a  selfish  crew  that  M'ere  not  a  whit 
more  honest  or  virtuous  than  the  court,  and  it  was 
headed  by  the  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  "  a  mortal  quarrel  with  the  lady."  These 
men  courted  the  presbyterians  and  non-conformists 
of  all  classes,  got  up  a  fi^h  cry  against  popery, 

•  CUreudon.— Baraet,— EtcI}-!!.— Ptpyt. 


and  brought  about  the  appointing  a  committee  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  alarming  growth  of 
that  proscribed  religion.     Having  thus  disturbed 
the  court  in  its  religion,  they  proceeded  to  touch  it 
in  the  purse  \  ami  they  introduced  a  bill  for  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
those  who  had  received  and  issued  the  money  for 
this  war.    Mistresses  and  ministers,  and  all  men 
holding  public  employments,  were  thrown    into 
consternation:  they  declared  that  this  would   be 
touching  the  royal  prerogative  in  its  most  vital 
part ;  and  Clarendon  opposed  the  proceedings  with 
all  his  might,  exhorting  the  king,  his  master,  to 
prevent  these  "  excesses  in  parliament," — not  "  to 
suffer  them  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with," — "  to  restrain  them 
within  their    proper   bounds  and  limits," — and 
afiSrming  to  the  same  eager  listener  that  "  this 
was  such  a  new  encroachment  as  had  no  bottom ; 
and  the  scars  were  yet  too  fresh  and  green  of  those 
wounds  wliich  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  kingdom 
from  such  usurpation."     In  the  House  of  Lords 
an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  bill,  which 
proposed  nothing  more  than  that  those  who  voted 
the  public  money  for  the  war  should  see  how  that 
money  was  spent;  but  the  Commons  hotly  re- 
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sented  this  interference  m\h  their  privilegeg,  and 
threatened  to  impeach  the  chancellor  and  the  Lady 
Cagtlemaine ;  and  thereupon  Charles,  in  spite  of 
Clarendon's  advice  "  to  be  iirm  in  the  resolution 
he  had  taken,"  ordered  the  Lords  to  submit,  and  so 
the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass.  But  the  part^  that 
had  won  this  victory  knew  not  how  to  use  it,  or 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
division  of  the  personal  profit  to  be  derived  from 
it ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  turned  into  a  mockery 
by  the  king's  being  allowed  to  appoint  a  comrais- 
tion  of  his  own  for  auditing  the  accounts.  Charles 
then  told  the  Commons  that  they  had  dealt 
unkindly  with  him, — that  they  had  manifested  a 
greater  distrust  than  he  deserved, — that  he  had 
never  broken  hi*  toord;  and  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued with  evident  ill-humour  on  both  sides,  and 
Buckingham  was  deprived  of  all  his  places.* 

During  the  session  an  insurrection,  forced  on 
by  the  detestable  tyranny  of  Lauderdale  and  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  broke  out  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Covenanters.    The  people, 
after  being  ridden  over  by  the  dragoons  of  Turner, 
were  excited  by  Semple,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  Guthry, 
and  other  "fiery  ministers;"  and  were  told  that 
the  fire  of  London  had  put  things  in  such  con- 
fusion at  court  that  any  vigorous  attempt  would 
disorder  all  the  king's  affairs.     So,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  they  rose  in  a  mass,  seized  Turner, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  fast-day  to  be  held  at 
Lanark.    There  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
drew  up  a  manifesto,  professing  loyalty  to  the  king, 
but  calling  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances  and 
oppressiou   under  which  they  groaned,  and  for 
the  removal  of  episcopacy.     Lauderdale  was  at 
court,  and  so  Sharp  mantled  this  bishops'  war 
with   two  troops    of  horse    and   a  regiment  of 
foot-guards.      Dalziel,  a  military  man  of  some 
reputation,   commanded,  under  the    archbishop, 
in  the  field.     The  insurgents,  who  now  began 
to  be  called  Whigamores,  or  Whigs,  were  badly 
officered,  and  had  few  gentlemen  widi  tliem,  for 
all  the  suspected  had  been  "  clapped  up "  long 
before.     On   the  28th  of  November  they  were 
attacked  by  Dalziel  on  the  Pentland  Hills  :  their 
ministers  preached  and  prayed  to  infuse  courage 
into  them ;   and  they  sung'  the  I4th  and  18th 
Psalms ;  but,  after  stoutly  resisting  one  charge  of 
the  guards,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
then  ran  for  their  lives.     Forty  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  taken  pri- 
soners.    Even  in  their  first  fiiry  they  had  avoided 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  had  even  respected  the 
life  of  the  lawless  Turner;  but  no  mercy  was' 
shown  to  them  in  return.    Sharp  could  not  be 
mollified :  ten  were  hanged  upon  one  gibbet  at 
Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  more  were  sent  back  to 
the  west,  and  there  hanged  up  before  tlieir  own: 
doors, — the  ministers  of  the  established  church 
treating  them  with  great  harshness,  and  declaring 
them  all  damned  to  all  eternity  for  their  rebellion. 
The  archbishop  made  a  keen  search  for  all  who 

•  Pai).  Btel.— CUrendvD,  Lib.— Burnet. 
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had  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  insurrection ; 
and,  to  extort  confession,  he  employed  a  new  tor- 
ture of  an  infernal  description,  called  the  boots,  in 
which  the  leg  of  the  victim  was  crushed  by  a 
wedge  driven  in  between  the  bone  and  a  case  or 
boot  of  iron  in  which  it  was  inclosed.  Though  for 
the  most  part  poor  and  obscure  men,  the  victims 
bore  their  sufferings ,  with  heroic  constancy,  pre- 
ferring death  to  the  betraying  of  their  ftiends. 
Maccail,  a  young  preacher,  was  atrociously  tortured 
and  then  executed  under  an  unproved  suspicion : 
he  died  in  a  rapture  of  joy,  revetding  nothing,  and 
professing  his  adherence  to  the  government.  Dal- 
ziel, a  wild  drunkard,  hanged  a  man  because  he 
would  not  tell  where  his  father  was,  and  killed 
many  others  without  any  form  of  trial.  When 
he  heard  of  any  that  would  not  go  to  church,  he 
quartered  soldiers  upon  them  to  eat  them  up. 
By  these  means  people  were  forced  to  church; 
and  the  episcopalian  clergy  began  to  consider  that 
a  golden  age  was  coming.  The  Earls  of  Tweed- 
ale  and  Kincardine  went  up  to  court,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  the  severities  were  excessive 
and  dangerous  :  they  obtained  some  alleviation  of 
them,  but  this  was  only  temporary  and  partial. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  now  other  projects  in 
hand,  wished  to  creep  out  of  the  war ;  and  Charles, 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  plunder 
and  prize-money,  was  well  disposed  to  peace. 
Negotiations  between  the  three  powers  of  France, 
HoUand,  and  England,  were  opened  at  Breda; 
but  hostilities  were  not  suspended,  and  De  Witt, 
being  well  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
fleet,  resolved  to  avenge  his  country  for  the  injury 
it  had  sustained  by  the  destructive,  and,  in  part, 
wanton,  expedition  of  Holmes.  To  save  the  money 
which  parhament  had  voted,  and  to  apply  it  to  his 
own  pleasures,  Charles  had  neglected  to  pay  the 
seamen  and  to  fit  out  the  fleet.  The  streets  were 
again  full  of  starving  sailors;  and  only  a  few 
second  and  third-rate  ships  were  in  commission. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  De  Ruyter 
dashed  into  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail 
and  many  fire-ships,  blocked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Medway  and  the  Thames,  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Sheemess,  cut  away  the  paltry  defences  of 
booms  and  chains  driawn  across  the  rivers,  and 
got  to  Chatham  on  the  one  side  and  nearly  to 
Gravesend  on  the  other.  The  Royal  Charles, 
one  of  the  best  of  our  ships,  was  taken;  the 
Royal  James, '  the  Oak,  and  London  (all  first 
rates),  were  burned.  Upnor  Castle  had  been  left 
without  gunpowder ;  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
Kunpowder  or  shot  in  any  of  the  ships.  **  I  did 
near,"  says  Pepys,  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
"  that  there  were  many  Englishmen  on  board  the 
Dutch  ships  speaking  to  one  another  in  English ; 
and  that  they  did  cry  and  say.  We  did  heretofiwe 
fight  for  tickets— now,  we  fight  for  dollars  !"*     If 

*  The  fonowing  an  tlKniSeant  enttiei  In  the  Metetarr'i  dlUT: 
"  Sereml  seamen  came  tht*  mominx  to  me  to  teU  me  that  u  1  woud 
got  their  lickeu  piiid  ihey  would  go  and  do  all  they  could  ualnat  tb» 
Dutch :  but,  oiherwiM.  tnay  vunld  not  venture  being  kiUad,  and  low 
all  t)-ey  have  already  fiMight  for;  n  that  I  wn  forced  to  try  irhat  I 
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De  Ruyter  had  made  for  London  at  once  he  might 
have  bumed  all  the  shipping  in  the  river ;  but, 
while  he  was  in  the  Medway,  Prince  Rupert  threw 
up  some  strong  batteries  at  Woolwich,  and  sank  a 
number  of  vessels  to  block  up  the  passage.  After 
doing  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and  inflicting  still 
more  disgrace,  the  Dutch,  at  the  end  of  June, 
sailed  from  the  Downs,  scoured  the  coast,  and  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Texel.  In  the  month 
of  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Breda.  Charles  had  no  great  anxiety  to  redeem 
the  honour  of  his  arms ;  but  he  had  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  French  king  for  the  con- 
quest of  Spanish  Flanders,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed, at  some  not  distant  time,  by  the  subversion 
of  the  Dutch  republic  and  a  partition  of  territory. 
While  smarting  under  this  disgrace  and  loss,  the 
people  of  London  had  clamoured  fur  "  A  parlia- 
ment !  a  parliament !"  The  king,  who  had  raised 
an  army  of  10,000  men  without  their  consent, 
called  his  old  parliament  together  on  the  25th  of 
July;  but, without  allowing  them  to  proceed  to 
any  business,  he  dismissed  them  till  the  month  of 
October.  In  the  interval  Clarendon  was  ruined 
by  a  vast  cabal  against  him,  whose  proceedings 

•onU  do  to  get  tham  paid.  ,  .  .  And  indead  tlia  hearti  Mwell  ai 
affectioni  of  the  seamen  arc  turned  aw«y;  and  in  the  open  stirets  in 
Wappixif ,  and  up  and  down,  the  wives  hare  cried  publicly, — This 
nmtBt  of  your  not  paying  our  husbands ;  and  now  your  work  is 
undone,  or  done  by  hands  that  understand  it  not."  Some  time  before 
Ults.  while  the  plague  was  raging  in  London,  he  notes, — "Did  busi- 
ness, though  not  much,  at  the  Navy  Ofiice,  because  of  the  horrible 
crowd  and  lamentable  moan  of  the  poor  seamen  that  lie  starving  in 
the  itneta  fbr  lack  of  money,  which  do  trouble  and  perplex  me  to  the 
heart ;  and  mora  at  noon,  when  we  were  to  go  through  them,  for  then 
■bora  a  whole  hundred  of  them  followed  us, — tume  ouEsing,  tome 
■wcaiiag,  and  nma  pnying  lo  us.'  '—Diary, 


were  so  illegal  and  whose  motives  were  so  base  as 
almost  to  conceal  the  real  iniquities  of  that  despotic 
minister.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  Lady  Castlemaine  and  re- 
covered the  I  king's  favour,  joined  with  Shaftes- 
bury, Clifford,  Lauderdale,  Monk,  Sir  William 
Coventry,  and  others,  in  a  concentrated  attack 
upon  the  chancellor,  and  they  were  joined  by 
many  members  of  both  Houses,  'some  of  whom 
hated  him  as  Catholics,  some  as  Presbyterians,  and 
a  few  as  patriots.  The  king  himself  had  no  great 
affection  for  his  old  servant,  and  Lady  Castlemaine, 
the  other  mistresses,  and  the  queen,  were  all  his 
declared  enemies.  Even  his  own  son-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  inimical  to  his  interests,  ur 
lukewarm  in  regard  to  them  ;•  and  he  undertook 
the  unseemly  task  of  intimating  to  him  that  the 
king  thought  it  best  and  safest  for  himself  that  he 
should  resign  the  great  seal.  Clarendon  replied 
to  this,  that  he  knew  there  was  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  but  that  he  would  not  be  frightened  from  his 
post ;  that  he  could  not  believe  he  was  so  "  very 
odious  "  to  the  parliament ;  that  he  would  speak 
with  the  king  before  he  returned  any  answer.  He 
was  sick  of  the  gout  at  the  time,  and  confined,  "  by 
the  common  rules  of  decency  "  (of  which  he  was 
a  great  observer),  to  his  house,  on  account  of  the 
recent  death  of  his  wife.  The  king  promised  to  go 
to  him  at  his  own  house  on  the  morrow ;  but 
several  days  passed    and    he  went    not.     The 

■  Clarendon  Umielf  says  that  James  was  earnest  and  warm  in  hia 
behalf)  but  there  are  many  nasoDi  for  doubting  the  correctnea*  of 
thia  aasertion. 
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Ouchess  of  York  repaired  to  his  majesty  "  with 
some  passion,"  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Monk)  accompanied 
her.  Other  friends  interfered,  but  Charles  told  them 
all  that  what  he  intended  was  for  the  chancellor's 
good,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  him.  At  his 
majesty's  desire.  Monk  waited  upon  Clarendon  and 
told  him  that  what  had  been  done  had  been  done 
under  a  mistake ;  that  he  doubted  not  a  private 
conference  would  settle  eTer3fthing  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  that  the  king  would  see  him  the  next 
morning.  Clarendon  went  at  the  appointed  hour 
to  Whitehall,  and  made  a  desperate  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  his  posts  and  honours.  He 
asked  the  king  what  fault  he  had  committed  to 
draw  down  this  severity  upon  him.  His  master 
told  him  that  he  was  assured  that  the  parliament 
was  resolved  to  impeach  him  as  soon  as  they 
should  come  together;  that  his  innocence  would 
no  more  defend  him  against  their  power  than  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  had  defended  himself  against 
them ;  that  he  was  sure  his  taking  away  the 
seal  from  him  at  this  moment  would  so  well 
please  parliament  that  he  would  thereby  be 
enabled  to  preserve  him  and  to  provide  also  for  the 
easy  passage  of  his  own  business.  But  the  chan- 
cellor said  that  he  did  not  fear  parliament ;  that 
he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was 
willing  to  deliver  up  the  seal  or  withdraw  himself 
from  o£Sce  at  a  time  when  his  majesty  would  have 
need  of  honest  servants ;  that  he  coidd  not  con- 
sider a  favour  was  meant  him.  He  then  recalled 
to  the  royal  memory  his  long  services  to  the  crown, 
and  the  discouraging  example  that  would  be  given 
to  others  if  one  so  devoted  should  be  cast  off.  The 
king  spoke  again  of  the  great  power  of  parlia- 
ment, which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist.  The 
chancellor,  after  using  other  arguments,  assured 
him  that  the  power  of  the  parliament  was  more,  or 
less,  or  nothing,  as  he,  the  king,  pleased  to  make  it, 
and  that  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  govern  them. 
In  the  warmth  of  the  moment  he  mentioned  "  the 
lady,"  with  some  reflections  and  cautions,  which 
he  afterwards  thought  he  would  have  done  better  to 
omit.  The  kiug  rose  and  left  him  without  saying 
a  word;  and,  as  the  chancellor  returned  from 
Whitehall,  "  the  lady,"  the  Lord  Arlington,  and 
Mr.  May,  looked  together  at  him  out  of  her  open 
window  "with  great  gaiety."*  According  to  Claren- 
don's own  account,  which  we  are  following,  "many 
members  of  the  privy  council  and  other  persons  of 
honour "  presumed  to  speak  with  the  king,  and 
to  "  give  testimony  of  his  integrity ;"  but  his 
majesty  ended  their  discourse  by  saying  that  he 
had  made  himself  odious  to  the  parliament,  and  so 
was  no  longer  capable  of  doing  him  service.  On 
the  other  side,  "the  lady  "  and  her  friends  declared 
that  the  chancellor  was  become  so  imperious  that 
he  would  endure  no  contradiction ;  and  that  the 
king  would  be  inevitably  ruined  by  the  parliament 
if  he  did  not  remove  him.  After  four  days  Charles 
sent  Secretary  Morrice  with  a  warrant,  under  the 

*  ClinBdon.  Life. 


sign-manual,  to  require  and  receive  the  great  seal. 
Clarendon,  unable  to  help  himself,  delivered  the 
great  symbol,  which  was  presently  transferred  to 
Bridgman,  who  had  proved  his  loyalty  in  the  trial 
of  thie  r^icides.  Clarendon  believed  that  the 
storm  was  now  blown  over ;  but  he  had  offended 
too  many  parties,  besides  the  king  and  "  the  lady," 
to  be  allowed  to  escape  so  easily.  Very  opposite 
parties  detested  him,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
minister;  the  cavaliers  hated  him  on  account  of 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  the  presbyterians  hated 
him  on  accotmt  of  uie  Act  of  Uniformity ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not  so  stre- 
nuous against  him  as  the  cavaliers,  fearmgthat 
worse  might  come.  The  whole  courtly  crew  hated 
him  because  he  preserved  decorum  and  dignity, 
and  all  the  outward  appearances  of  religion  and 
virtue;  the  servants  of  government,  the  office  and 
bureau-men,  hated  him  because  he  was  invariably 
stem  and  overbearing;  and  many  a  member  of 
both  Houses,  who  might  have  approved  of  a  great 
part  of  his  conduct  and  excused  the  rest,  was 
enraged  at  his  arrogance  and  haughtiness. 

On  the  lOth  of  October  the  session  was  opened ; 
and  the  Commons  soon  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  king  for  all  his  acts  of  grace,*  and  particu- 
larly for  his  removal  of  Clarendon.  The  Lords 
joined  with  the  Commons,  and  Charles  assured 
them  both  that  he  had  removed  the  late  chancellor 
from  his  service  and  from  his  councils  for  ever. 
If  this  royal  declaration  were  intended  to  cover  Cla- 
rendon from  further  attack,  it  was  a  failure.  The 
Commons  proceeded  to  impeach  him  of  treason, 
without  examining  witnesses,  but  simply  upon  the 
grounds  of  common  fame,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
cases  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  in 
number  seventeen.  The  heaviest  of  the  charges 
were,  that  he  had  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  and  govern  by  a  standing  army,  to  be 
maintained  at  free  quarters  and  by  forced  contri- 
butions; that  he  had  traitorously  declared  the 
king  to  be  a  papist  or  popishly  inclined ;  that  he 
had  advised  and  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French  king,  for  no  greater  price  than  the 
ammunition,  artillery,  and  stores  were  worth ; 
that  he  had  betrayed  ^e  king's  secret  councils  to 
the  enemy ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  various 
acts  of  corruption,  which  were  assumed  to  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  estate  was  greater  than 
it  could  possibly  be  by  any  open  or  lawful  means. 
Several  things  were  then  unknown  that  are  now 
known;  but,  even  from  the  materials  they  had 
before  them,  the  Commons  might  have  framed  a 
closer  impeachment.  There  was  some  foundation 
for  the  charge  about  the  army ;  but  it  was  exagge- 
rated. The  case  was  this :  when  the  Dutch  fleet 
were  burning  our  ships  and  riding  triumphantly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  Clarendon  advised 
levying  money  and  provisions  in  the  counties  for 

*  Ad  faptOHiuMt  a  proclanintioo  had  bepQ  iMued  to  enforce  the 
lewi  againw  the  Romao  Cathollei,  and  Pett,  a  coniiniHiolur  of  tlie 
navy,  had  been  tent  to  the  Tower. 
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the  soldiers  that  were  called  out,  telling  the  king 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  all  her  business  in  1588 
(the  year  of  the  grand  Armada)  without  calling  a 
parliament,  and  so  might  his  majesty  for  anything 
be  saw.  His  remarks  touching  die  king's  religion 
were  merely  dropped  in  private  conversation,  and 
the  charge  founded  upon  them  was  not  urged  with 
a  good  grace  by  men  that  equally  doubted  the 
Protestantism  of  Charles  and  his  brother.  In  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  whole  council  had  gone  along 
with  Clarendon ;  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich*  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  including  Monk,  had 
more  to  do  with  that  sale  than  the  chancellor  had, 
although  it  appears  that  the  first  overture,  of 
which  the  French  had  no  expectation,  came  from 
Clarendon.  In  his  long  and  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  court,  he  probably  betrayed 
nothing  that  the  king  wished  him  to  conceal ;  but 
he  undoubtedly  revealed  things  which  the  country 
would  have  concealed;  and,  what  was  worse, 
though  not  80  well  known  then  as  now,  was  the 
capital  misdemeanour  of  clandestinely  soliciting 
pecuniary  aid  for  his  own  sovereign  from  the  king 
of  France.  Clarendon,  indeed,  first  taught  a  lavish 
prince  to  seek  the  wages  of  dependence  from  a 
foreign  power, — to  elude  the  control  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  help  of  French  money  :t  and  we  shall 
see  in  Uie  sequel  how  this  beginning  was  followed 

*  Even  lecording  to  hU  own  creature,  Pepyt,  Sandwich  liimsalf 
•aid—*'  If  it  shoalit  fa  parliament  be  inquired  into  the  selling  of 
Dunkirk  (though  the  chancellor  waa  the  man  that  would  have  lold 
it  ID  France,  fl^ng  the  Kin^  of  Spain  hftd  no  money  to  give  Ibr  il), 
yet  ha  (Sandwich)  will  lie  found  to  have  been  the  greateat  adviser 
of  it;  which  he  ii  a  Utile  approhenihe  may  be  called  n]xm  by  thii 
liarUameDt."~-J9iarH. 

i  Ballom. 


up,  and'  what  were  the  effecii  of  this  unoatienal, 
debasing,  and  most  perilous  system.  Whether 
upon  trial  the  Commons  could  have  made  good 
any  great  charges  of  corruption  and  peculi^ien 
may  be  somewhat  uncertam,  as  matters  never 
came  to  that  issue;  but,  it  should  seem,  that 
Clarendon's  grasping,  money-getting  dispontimt 
was  sufficienUy  notorious,  not  merely  among  the 
people,  but  also  among  men  of  business  who  were 
conversant  in  all  the  affairs  of  court  and  gorera- 
ment.  Long  before  this  impeachment  was  ettho- 
beg^n  or  thought  of,  Pepys,  who  was  otherwise 
his  ardent  admirer,  says  that,  at  a  supper  with 
Evelyn,  Sir  William  D'Oyly,  and  Captain  Cocke, 
wherein  they  discoursed  of  the  neglect  of  bumneaa, 
the  captain  declared,  "  My  lord  chancellor,  he 
minds  of  getting  of  money,  and  nothing  else ;" 
and,  on  another  occasion,  when  calculating  how 
he  should  raise  himself,  he  tells  us  that  Evelyo, 
who  was  personally  a  friend  to  Clarendon,  assuxed 
him  that  my  lord  chancellor  never  did  ma  ever 
would  do  anything  but  for  money.*  And  as  Cla- 
rendon was  ostentatious,  he  built  such  a  house,  and 
collected  such  pictures  and  furniture,  as  excited 
the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  the  poverty  in  which 

*  BTdyn'i  earalier  ftlnelplea  aad  bis  fKendly  feeNng  towai^ 
Clarendon  break  oat  in  many  inataneea.  Tbe  foUowinii  »aa  wiittm 
after  the  chancellor's  fall :—"  Visited  the  lord  chancellor,  to  wHon 
hta  majesty  had  sent  for  the  seals  a  few  days  bcfbn ;  I  fcdnd  bin  in 
his  bedchamber,  very  sad.  Tbe  patUameiit  liad  accused  ilia,  and  ha 
had  enemies  at  court,  eipecially  the  buffuons  and  ladles  of  pleasure, 
ijeoause  he  thwarted  them,  and  stood  in  tlieirway;  1  could  nasae 
some  of  the  chief.  The  truth  is,  lie  made  few  friends  during  his 
grandeur  among  the  royal  sufferers,  but  advanced  the  old  rebels.  H« 
was.  however,  thoogli  uo  considerable  lawyert  one  vbo  kept  np  tin 
form  and  rubstance  of  things  in  the  nation  with  more  solemnity  than 
some  wonld  hare  had.  He  was  my  particular  kind  friaiid  on  all  oc- 
casions." 


Cuasxixm  Iluvnc  AmiVAL  at  tmi  Kikc  ik  Stati.    Ptom  Trintsof  the  Patiod. 
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he  had  rehimecl  to  England  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore. The  great  house  was  paiticularly  odious; 
and  if  the  people  went  upon  a  wrong  scent  in 
christening  it "  Dunkirk  House,"  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  that  unlucky  palace  was 
"  built  and  stocked  by  no  very  honest  means.*  He 
wu  charged  loosely  in  one  of  the  articles  of  his 
impeachment  with  inflicting  imprisonment  against 
lav  in  remote  islands,  garrisons,  and  other  places, 
upon  divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  and  of  this 
oTOtice  he  was  unquestionably  guilty ;  but  it  suited 
not  his  prosecutors  to  charge  him  home  with  his 
constant  approbation  of  despotic  principles  and 
with  (his  worst  crimes)  his  fierce  intolerance  and 
his  persecution  of  the  non-conformists.  On  the 
I2th  of  November  Mr.  Edward  Seymour  presented 
the  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  liOrds,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons,  demanded  that  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  should  be  committed  as  a  traitor. 
The  Lords  received  the  impeachment,  but  refused 
to  commit  the  earl,  "  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons only  accused  him  of  treason  in  general,  and 
did  not  assigrn  or  specify  any  particular  treason." 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Bristol,  Arlington,  and 
others  of  that  party,  including  Monk  and  three 
Inshops,  entered  a  protest  againt  the  refusal  of 
their  House  to  commit  upon  the  general  chaise. 
The  Lower  House  was  uirown  into  a  fury,  and 
demanded  a  conference  with  the  Jiords.  Here 
Charles  set  tome  of  the  bishops  to  work  to  per- 
suade the  chancellor  to  be  gone  in  order  to  save 
his  own  life  and  preserve  his  majesty's  peace  of 
mind.  According  to  Clarendon's  account,  he  re- 
sisted till  the  29th  of  November,  when  the  king 

*  Thb  nupiiSceiit  ttrnctute,  which  wiu  Imgun  some  time  after  Uie 
Mile  of  Dnnliirk.  occupied.  toj;cther  with  its  i^ardeDt.  the  lite  of 
Dover-etieet  and  Albemarle-street.  Piccadilly ;  and  the  centra  of  its 
frout  nuctiv  answered  to  the  top  of  St.  James's-street,  which  it  com. 
luanded.  Lvelyn.  a  traveller,  and  a  tcooA  judge  of  surh  things,  said 
he  had  "  nerer  seen  a  itobler  pile" — that  every  part  of  it  was  stately, 
solid,  and  beaatiftil.— tliat  nothiiif  in  England  came  near  to  it. 

Accotding  to  Lord  Dartmonth  (note  lo  the  Ozftnd  editioD  of  Bur- 
net's Historv  of  his  Own  Tine),  the  tamitore  and  the  pietoree— the 
last  all  Ikmily  portraita  of  the  old  nobility— were  proeored  in  the  In- 
lawing way :  "  He  (Clarendon),  on  the  Restoration,  nndertoolt  the 
prolectioo  of  tiiose  who  had  plundered  aud  sequestered  the  others, 
which  he  very  artfully  contrlTed,  by  making  the  kinf  belisTe  it  was 
necevsary  for  liis  own  ease  and  quiet  to  make  his  enemies  his 
friends;  upon  which  he  brought  in  most  of  those  who  had  been  the 
main  instruments  and  promoters  of  the  late  troublem  who  were  not 
wanting  in  their  acknowledgments  in  the  manner  he  expected,  which 
produced  tiie  great  boose  in  the  Piccadilly,  Airniabed  chiefly  wi>h 
cavaliers'  goods,  brought  thither  Ibt  peace-oflbrlngs,  which  the  right 
owners  durst  not  claim  when  they  were  in  his  possession.  In  my  own 
remembranoe  Earl  Panlett  was  an  humble  petitioner  tu  his  sons  for 
leave  to  take  a  copy  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother's  pictures 
(whole  lengtha,  drawn  by  Vandvke),  that  had  been  plundered  ftom 
Binton  St.  George;  whiea  was  obtained  with  great  dlnlcnlty,  because 
it  was  thought  that  eopies  might  ieisen  the  value  of  the  originals. 
And  whoever  bad  a  mind  tu  see  what  great  families  liad  iwen  plun- 
demi  during  tlie  civil  wara,might  Ottd  some  remains  either  at  Claren- 
don Houe  or  at  Combury."  (Cornbniy  Park,  together  with  Wych- 
wood  Forest,  in  Oafordshira,  was  one  of  the  Ubetal  grants  made  to 
the  chancellor  by  the  king.)  Nor  does  this  bioad  charge  of  Lord 
IHrtmouth's  want  the  support  of  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  Londoners  pnt  the  main  oifenoes  of  darendon  into  a  couplet, 
which  was  song  about  the  streeU  and  chalked  upon  the  walls  :— 

"  Three  sights  lo  be  seen,— 

Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  a  terrea  feMn." 

Fee,  it  was  an  aiticle  of  popular  belief,  that  he  had  knowinidy  and 
nnipueely  chosen  a  qnren  incapable  of  )>earing  children,  in  order  that 
■is  own  mnichildren  (the  progeny  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  his 
daaghtet)  Blight  succeed  to  the  throne.  For  Itarther  curious  particu- 
lars relatiu  to  Dunkirk  House,  which  was  soon  sold  and  pulled 
down,  ree  Evelyn  and  Pepirs,  and  the  late  Lord  Dover's  "  Historical 
Inquiries  mpecliag  the  Chatacter  of  Edwaid  Hyde,  Earl  of  Cla- 
xandos.' 


told  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  York,  that  he 
"  must  advise  him  to  be  gone,"  his  majesty  much 
blaming  him  for  not  putting  trust  in  the  bishops 
and  in  his  own  royal  word.  "  The  king,"  con- 
tinues Clarendon,  "  had  no  sooner  left  the  duke, 
but  his  highness  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  bade  him  tell  the  Chancellor  firom  him,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  speedily  to  be 
gone,  and  that  he  had  the  king's  word  for  all  that 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford." 
And  that  same  rough  November  night,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  the  infirm  old  chancellor  fled  with 
two  servants  to  Erith,  and  there  embarked  for 
France.  When  his  departure  and  safe  arrival  at 
Calais  were  known  to  his  friend  the  Eail  of  Den- 
bigh, that  peer  rose  in  his  seat  and  said  he  had  an 
address  to  the  House  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
which  he  desired  might  be  read.  This  was  an 
apology,  under  the  name  of  an  humble  petition 
and  address,  in  which  the  ex-chancellor  defended 
himself  against  some  of  the  imputations,  or,  as  he 
called  them,  "  foul  aspersions,"  of  his  accusers. 
After  the  paper  had  been  read  in  the  Lords  it  was 
sent  to  the  Commons,  who  voted  that  it  contained 
much  untruth,  and  scandal,  and  sedition,  and  that 
it  should  be  publicly  burned  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman.  The  Lords  concurred  in  this  sentence, 
and  the  paper  was  burned  accordingly,  A  bill  for 
banishing  and  disenabling  the  fugitive  was  soon 
passed  by  both  Houses.  By  this  bill,  unless  he 
surrendered  himself  before  the  Ist  of  February,  he 
was  to  be  banished  for  life ;  disabled  from  ever 
again  holding  any  office;  subjected,  if  he  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  to  the  penalties  of 
high  treason ;  and  rendered  incapable  of  pardon 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment Only  Hollis  and  a  few  others  of  no  name 
protested  against  this  bill.  The  proud  old  man 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  little  dignity,  and  he 
died  an  exile  in  France  about  seven  years  after  his 
flight. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  first  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  afterwards  Lord  Clifford  and  high-trea- 
surer, the  Earl  of  Arlington,  secretary  of  state,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
now  divided  among  them  the  authority  and  profits 
of  government.  The  five  initial  letters  of  their 
names,  put  together,  spelt  the  word  Cabal,  and 
their  doings  answered  to  this  title  by  which  their 
ministry  is  commonly  designated.  Secretary  Mor- 
rice,  the  creature  of  Monk,  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Trevor,  a  creature  of  Buckingham;  and 
under  the  same  influence  the  government  of  Ire- 
land was  taken  from  Ormond  and  given  to  Lord 
Robarts. 

A.  D.  1668. — Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Cabal 
ministry  were,  however,  such  as  might  meet  the 
approval  of  better  and  purer  politicians  than  the 
members  of  the  parliament  of  that  time.  They 
took  alarm  at  the  daring  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
I  who  had  invaded  Spanish  Flanders  with  diree 
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armies,  and  vas  threatening  the  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and,  by  means  of  that  able 
diplomatist  Sir  William  Temple,  they  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  great  De  Witt,  who  was  still  at 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  republic.  The  speedy  re- 
sult was,  the  formation  of  the  famed  triple  alliance 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  with  the 
object  of  mediating  a  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  checking  the  schemes  of  Louis.*  The 
French  monarch  knew  that  a  league  where  Charles 
was  concerned  could  not  be  lasting,  and,  setting 
on  foot  new  intrigues,  he,  for  the  present,  made  a 
show  of  moderation,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  retaining 
Lille,  Toumay,  Douay,  Charleroi,  and  other  places 
of  great  strength  and  importance  in  Flanders,  and 
giving  back  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Franche-Compt^ 
which  he  had  overrun.  As  a  sample  of  his  public 
honesty,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  while  his  mi- 
nister was  actually  negotiating  the  triple  alliance 
at  the  Hague,  Charles  was  maintainmg  a  close 
correspondence  at  Paris,  and,  through  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Rouvigny,  was  making  overtures  for  a  clan- 
destine treaty  with  Louis.  The  Duke  of  York 
also  was  bent  upon  this  union  with  the  despotic 
court  of  France,  declaring  that  nothing  else  could 
re-establish  the  English  court.f  In  fact,  it  was 
already  the  cherished  project  of  both  brothers  to 
make  the  power  of  the  English  crown  absolute  by 
the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  Parliament  had  met  on 
the  10th  of  February.  It  was  charmed  with  the 
triple  league, — ^with  its  essentially  Protestant  cha- 
racter, and  with  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  By  his  marriage  treaty 
Charles  had  engaged  to  support  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Braganza,  and  he  had  even  sent  a 
small  body  of  English  troops  into  Portugal,  where, 
though  left  in  a  miserable,  payless  condition,^  they 
had  behaved  very  gallantly  at  the  great  battle  of 
Evora,  in  which  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  had  been  completely  defeated.  The 
parliament  was  further  gratified  by  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain.  But 
all  their  good  humour  disappeared  at  the  first 
blush  of  a  project  of  religious  toleration.  The 
king,  in  his  speech,  had  recommended  "  some 
course  to  beget  a  better  union  and  composure  in 
the  minds  of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  matters  of 
religion ;"  and  it  became  known  that  Bridgman, 
now  lord-keeper,  the  chief  Baron,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Bishop  Wilkins,  Ashley,  and  Buckingham, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  treaty  with  the  non- 
conformists, on  the  basis  of  a  comprehension  for 
the  presbyterians  and  a  toleration  for  the  minor 
Protestant  sects.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  as  powerful  and  as  intolerant  as  it 

*  la  relmquiatiioi;  the  pay  of  the  French  king,  Clmrlei  tried  to  get 
nippHM  for  his  pleuuren  fhiin  the  now  humbled  and  impoTerished 
court  or  Spain;  end  Temple  wu  iuBtructed  to  ntk  i>om  tlie  Spanish 
ambassador  '*  as  much  money  as  he  could  spare.** 

i  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
Bart. 

t  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Faoshawe,  em- 
bassador from  Charles  II.  to  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Madrid. 


had  been  in  1662.  Members  could  not  speak  fiat 
enough  or  loud  enough.  They  declared  that  the 
only  true  Protestant  religion  and  monarchy  woaU 
be  subverted;  they  kept  back  the  anpplies ;  they 
spoke  of  making  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  mis- 
carriages of  the  late  Dutch  war,  and  into  tbe  cor- 
ruptions and  peculations  of  ministers  and  other 
servants  of  government  Charles  wanted  the 
money,  was  alarmed  at  t^ir  fiiry,  and  gave  up 
the  scheme  of  toleration.  It  was  said  at  the  time, 
that  whoever  proposed  new  laws  about  religion 
must  do  it  with  a  rope  about  his  neck !  The  Com- 
mons finished  by  continuing  tlie  Conventicle  Act 
and  increasing  ita  rigour.*  They  adjourned  on 
the  8th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  Augtist,  at  the  desire 
of  the  king,  who  wisely  interrupted  a  struggte 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  Houses,  touch- 
ing a  question  of  privilege,  and  a  bold  attranpt  of 
the  Lords  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Commons.  They  had  voted  a  supply 
of  310,000/. 

The  bishops  and  high  churchman  were  satisfied, 
and  continued  to  preach  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience,  while  the  court  plunged  more  deeply 
than  ever  into  debauchery  and  profaneness.  My 
Lady  Castlemaine  was  now  "  mightily  out  of  re> 
quest,  the  king  going  little  to  her."  He  had  been 
captivated  by  Mary  Davies,  who  danced  a  jig 
marvellously,  and  by  Nell  Gwyn,  another  puUie 
actress,  both  of  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  intro- 
duce at  court.  Lady  Castlemaine  retaliated ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  inconstancies  and  her  own, 
she  retained  for  many  years  a  great  influenccf 
There  were  royal  projects  of  abduction  and  divorce, 
adulterous  if  not  incestuous  intrigues,  which  might 
figure  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  but  which  an 
find  no  place  in  our  pages. 

Parliament  re-assembled  in  October  to  vote  the 
king  more  money,  to  strengthen  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  church,  and  to  do  nothing  else;  for 
they  were  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  short  session. 
They  were  not  so  liberal  as  was  desired,  and 
Charles  was  now  completing  his  arrangements 
with  Louis,  which  he  hoped  would  render  him  bt 
ever  independent  of  parliaments.! 

A.D.  1670. — When  the  Houses  met  again  («n 

*  Pepys  says,"  This  law  against  coaventleles  is  very  tmn;  bat 

Creed,  whom  I  meet  here.doteil  me  that  it  lieinr  mored  thai  pspisti*    - 
meetinKS  might  be  includcil,  the  House  was  divided  upon  it,  aad  it 
was  carried  in  the  negatiTe;  which  will  give  great  disgust  to  tin 

people,  I  doubt And  this  business  of  religion  do  disgust 

every  body,  the  parliament  beini;  vehement  against  the  non-eoa- 
formists,  while  the  ktug  seems  to  be  willing  to  countenance  theffl.  So 
we  are  all  poor  and  in  pieces,  God  help  us  I" 

t  As  the  king  had  two  actresses,  so  "  the  lady"  took  to  harself  twe 
actors— or,  ratbrr,  one  stage-player  and  a  rope-dancer  I  ttbe  also 
gambled  uutnigeonsly.  "  I  was  told,"  says  the  gossiping  Pepys, 
"  that  my  Lady  Castlemaine  is  so  great  a  gamester  as  to  have  won 
15,0001.  in  oue  night,  and  lost  3S,0O0f.  in  another  night  at  phiy,  sad 
halh  played  lOOOf.  and  I500<.  at  a  cast," 

In  the  following  year  (IS70),  by  which  time  she  had  had  font  oi 
Are  cliildrcn,  which  the  king  owned,  he  elevated  her  to  be  Dnchess 
of  Cleveland,  wHh  remniuder  to  ht^  natural  sons,  "  She  was,**  uys 
Burnet,  **  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  most  euormou»ly  virioos  aad 
ravenous;  roolish,  but  imperious;  very  uneasy  to  the  king;  sod 
always  carrying  on  intrigues  with  other  men,  while  yet  she  preteoded 
she  was  jealous  of  him.  His  passion  for  her,  and  her  stniuge  bs- 
havionr  towardit  him,  did  so  diimrder  him,  that  often  he  was  not 
master  ofliimself,  nor  capable  of  miodinK  tHsslness."  Thi*  aeomat 
is  more  than  borne  out  by  a  variety  of  authorities. 

X  Dalrymple. 
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the  14th  of  February),  Charles,  contrary  to  Engligh 
usage,  and  in  imitation  of  Louia  XIV.,  went  to 
open  the  Beasion  with  an  escort  of  his  guards. 
Hi*  whole  ttme,  too,  was  changed,  and  he  seemed 
to  threaten  where  he  used  to  cajole.    Nor  was 
there  any  increase  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons  to  meet  this  absolute  bearing.    They 
allowed  the  king  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
commission   for  auditing  the    public    accounts; 
and,  after  voting  some  supplies,  they  separated 
like  a  set  of  venal  cowards.     Charles,  and  his 
brother,  whose  religious  zeal  was  very  different, 
but  whose  love  of  absolute  power  was  pretty  equal, 
though  James  was  the  steadier  despot,  and  Charles 
chieflyloved  absolutism  for  the  command  it  would 
give  him  over  the  purses,  pens,  and  tongues  *  of 
his  people,  conceived  that  it  would  now  be  an 
easy  task  to  change  both  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment of  the  nation.     They  proposed  to  fortify 
Plymouth,  Hull,  and  Portsmouth.    The  fleet  was 
under  the  duke,  who  was  still  the  lord  admiral ; 
the  guards  had  been  increased,  and  it  was  cal- 
culated— rather  rashly,  no  doubt — that  both  the 
anny  and  navy  would  stand  by  the  king  in  any 
attempt.    Jjouis  stepped  in  with  offers  of  assist- 
ance  m  men  and  money ;  but  he  drove  a  hard 
bargain,  and  involved  his  secret  ally  in  a  foreign 
■cheme  of  gigantic  iniquity.   The  French  monarch 
panted  to  crush  the  independent  republic  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  grasp  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy, 
which  was  then  feebly  held  by  a  boy,  the  sickly 
and  imbecile  Charles  II.,  who  was  not  expected  to 
live.    He  therefore  proposed: — 1.  That  he  and 
Charles  should  declare  and  make  war  with  their 
united  forces  by  land  and  sea  upon  the  United 
Provinces,  and  never  make  peace  or  truce  until 
they  had  completely  conquered  that  ungrateful 
and  insolent  republic :   then  Louis  was  to  give 
the  king  of  England  a  part  of  Zealand,  to  provide, 
if  possible,  a  territory  or  an  indemnity  for  Charles's 
young  nephew,  WiUiam  Prince  of  Orange.    2. 
That  in  the  event  of  any  new  riehts  or  titles 
accruing  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  (that  is, 
on  the  death  of  the  young  king  of  Spain),  Charles 
should  assist  him  with  all  his  force  by  sea  and 
land,   the  expense  of  that  war  to  be  borne  by 
Louis,  and  Charles  to  have,  as  his  share  of  the 
spoil,  Ostend  and  Minorca,  and  such  parts  of 
Spanish  South  America  as  he  might  choose  to 
conquer  for  himself  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 
And  then  came  the  more  immediate,  or  most 
tempting,  part  of  the  bargain,  which  was,   that 
Charles  was  to  have  an  annual  pension  of  200,000/. 
to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  aid  of  6000  French    infantry.     With  this 
assistance  he  was  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
Catholicity.    Louis  wished  to  begin  with  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Holland ;  Charles,  with 
his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,- 


•  AoeonltDR  to  Bgrnet,  Charlei  once  told  Lord  Kuez  that  he  did 
sotviah  toeitUkeaTaikUhialun,  and  wotenee  hii  lubjects  tothe 
bov-etrinc  but  be  eo«ld  not  bew  that  a  wt  of  blluwi  should  inquire 
into  hi*  condnct. 


SO  at  least  he  pretended.*    He  also  wanted  money 
from  France  before  he  did  anything.    To  remove 
these  difficulties  Louis  employed  Henrietta  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister,  who  came  over  to 
Dover  with  thefascinating  Mademoiselle  Kerouailk 
in  her  train.     Charles  wavered  in  his  resolutions, 
and,  with  Clifford,   Arundel,  and  Arlington,  all 
Catholics  (Arundel  not  being  of  the  cabinet), 
iitlly  concluded  the   treaty  on    this  footing   on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1670.t    The  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans returned  with  the  treaty  to  France,  where 
she  died  very  shortly  after,  not  without  unusually 
strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band.    Mademoiselle  Kerouaille  became  mistress 
to  Charles,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  &c. ;  and,  as 
she  served  his  interests  well  in  many  ways,  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1673,  gave  her  a  French  title  and  estate. 
Of  the  cabal  ministrv  only  Clifford  and  Arlington 
were  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  treaty,  and,  the 
better  to  keep  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauder- 
dale in  the  dark,  they  were  employed  upon  a  simu- 
lated treaty,  in  which  Charles's  change  of  religion 
was  omitted.     When  parliament  re-assembled  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  badge  of  corruption  and 
slavery  was  still  more  conspicuous  on  the  majority 
in  the  Commons.    They  voted  an  extraordinary 
supply  for  the  navy,  because  they  were  told  by  the 
court  that  the  French  kmg  was  enlarging  his  fleet 
and  required  looking  after.    In  providing  the  ways 
and  means,  they  had  put  a  tax  upon  land,  a  tax 
upon  stock,  a  tax  upon  law  proceedings,  a  tax 
upon  salaries,  &c.    It  was  asked  why  a  tax  should 
not  be  put  upon  play-houses  ?    It  was  answered, 
that  the  players  were  the  king's  servants,  and  a 
part  of  his  pleasure.    Sir  John  Coventry  put  a 
question,  which  was  taken  as  a  gross  reflection  on 
the  king's  amours,  and  the  unlucky  member  was 
denounced  with  fury  at  court.     It  was  said  that,  if 
this  were  allowed  to  pass,  worse  disloyalty  would 
follow;  that  it  would  grow  into  a  fashion,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  fit  to  take  such  severe  notice 
of  this  slip  as  should  stop  people's  mouths  for  the 
future.!    "  The  Duke  of  York,"   says  Burnet, 
"  told  me  he  said  all  he  could  to  the  king  to  divert 
him  from  the  resolution  he  took,  which  was  to 
send  some  of  the  guards,  and  watch  in  the  streets 
where  Sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a  mark  upon 
him.     Sands  and  Obrian,  and  some  others,  went 
thither,  and,  as  Coventry  was  gobg  home,  they 
drew  about  him.    He  stood  up  to  the  wall  and 


*  DUpatcbet,  Homoriali,  &o..  In  Appendix  to  Memoirt  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  John  Dalnmple,  who  had  the  merit  of 
flrtt  prodneinK  manv  of  them  ttom  tlie  Riendly  oi>eaarity  of  the  D^p6t 
daa  Aflairee  Etrangnea  at  Venaillei. 

t  The  trraty,  as  Snail;  concluded  at  Dorer,  ia  liiven  at  length  by 
Dr.  Lingard  (BUu  Enf.),  fram  the  original.  In  poiieiHon  of  Lord 
Clifford. 

t  Very  nerere  notice  had  been  taken  of  other  elips  before  thit. 
In  1668  the  poritaas  and  apprenllaea  about  Moorflelda  took  the 
liljerty  to  pull  down  certain  brotheli,  and  tlieu  to  say  tliat  "  they  did 
iii  in  contendug  themaeivei  with  pulling  down  the  little  brotheli  and 
did  not  go  and  pull  down  the  great  one  at  Whitehall."  Bif^  of  the 
ringleaderBof  these  rioters  and  ceniors  were  condemned  to  die ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  composition  and  circulation  of  a  Utter  satire, 
ia  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  the  Iting's  mistreea,  from  the  poor  pros- 
Utates  whose  liousos  had  been  pulled  down.  "  This,"  adda  P»py», 
"  shows  that  the  times  ore  loose,  and  come  to  a  gnat  diaregard  ofuM 
king,  or  court,  or  governmeat." 
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snatched  the  flambeau  out  of  hig  gerrant's  hand, 
and,  with  that  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in 
the  other,  he  defended  himself  so  well  that  he 
got  more  .credit  by  it  than  by  all  the  actions  of 
his  life.  He  wounded  some  of  them,  but  was 
soon  disarmed;  and  then  they  cut  his  nose  Xq  the 
bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember  what  respect  he 
owed  to  the  king ;  and  so  they  left  him,  and  went 
back  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's,  where  Obrian's 
arm  was  dressed.  That  matter  was  executed  by 
orders  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  for  which  he 
was  severely  censured,  because  he  lived  then  in 
professions  of  friendship  with  Coventry,  so  that 
his  subjection  to  the  king  was  not  thought  an 
excuse  for  directing  so  vile  an  attempt  on  his 
friend,  without  sending  him  secret  notice  of  what 
was  designed.  Coventiy  had  his  nose  so  well 
sewed  up  that  the  scar  was  scarce  to  be  discerned." 
This  outrage  was  so  atrocious  that  even  that  parlia- 
ment could  not  overlook  it.  They  passed  a  bill, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Coventry  Act,  making 
cutting  and  maiming  a  capital  offence :  but  they 
had  not  courage  sufficient  to  bring  the  king's 
bastard  or  any  of  his  bravoes  to  trial.  "  Lords' 
noses,"  said  Sir  Robert  Holt,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  "  are  even  as  our  noses,  and  not  of  steel : 
it  concerns  the  Lords  as  well  as  us, — as  in  Lord 
Ormond's  case."  Here  allusion  was  made  to  out- 
rages committed  the  same  year  by  a  very  conspi- 
cuous villain — the  noted  Colonel  Blood.  This 
desperado,  with  five  other  ruffians,  had  seized  the 


Duke  of  Ormond  as  he  was  retoming  from  a  public 
dinner  in  the  city,  dragged  him  out  of  his  coach, 
mounted  him  behind  one  of  the  gang  on  horse- 
back, to  whom  they  bound  him  fast,  and  rode 
off  with  him  towards  Tyburn,  with  a  design  to 
hang  him  there,  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Blood's 
fellow-conspirators,  who  were  executed  for  a  plot 
to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin  in  1663 :  but,  in 
the  way  thither,  his  grace  made  a  shift  to  dismount 
his  man,  and  while  they  lay  struggling  togethec.on 
the  ground,  his  domestics,  who  had  been  alarmed 
by  his  coachman  and  some  people  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  came  up  to  his  assistance.  Blood 
then  let  go  his  hold,  and  made  off,  firing  a  pistol 
at  the  duKe.  So  villanous  an  attempt  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  offering  a  thousand  pounds 
rewasd  to  any  man  who  should  discover  any  one 
of  the  assassins;  and  the  like  sum  and  a  free 
pardon  to  any  one  of  the  band  who  should  betray 
the  rest.  But  no  discovery  was  made  till  Blood 
himself  was  taken  the  next  year  in  a  most  daring 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  crown  of  England  out  of 
the  Tower.  "The  king,"  sajrs  Ralph,  "had  the 
curiosity  to  see  a  villain  of  a  size  and  complexion 
so  extraordinary;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  re- 
marked upon  it,  that  the  man  need  not  despair,  for 
surely  no  king  should  wish  to  see  a  malefactor  bat 
with  intention  to  pardon  him."  Blood's  behaviour 
before  the  king  is  described  as  bdug  as  extraor- 
dinary as  his  exploits.     It  is  said  that  he  not  only 


InrEL  Hotrtt  IM  tbi  TowtB.    Fromtn  Original  Drawing. 

lh«  rabbny  by  Cotenel  Blood,  the  Beg«lU  hna  been  eovend  by  a  stiong  iron  grating,  omitted  la  the  Cut  in  Older  to  aliov  the  articles 

more  clearly. 
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avowed  his  crimes,  bot  eeemcd  to  glory  in  them, — 
obeerTing  that  his  attempt  on  the  crown  he  could 
not  deny,  and  that  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond  he  would 
not ;  that,  upon  being  -asked  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates, he  replied  that  he  would  never  betray  a 
friend's  life,  nor  ever  deny  a  guilt  in  defence  of  his 
own;  that  he  even  confessed  that  he  had  once 
been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  shoot  the  king  with  a 
carabine,  for  his  severities  to  the  godly,  when  his 
majesty  went  to  swim  the  Thames  above  Bat- 
tersea;  but  that,  struck  by  an  awe  of  majesty, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and*  he  not  only  gave  over 
the  design,  but  obliged  his  confederates  to  do  the 
same.  It  ia  added  that  he  boasted  of  his  indif- 
ference to  life  or  death,  bnt  said  that  the  matter 
was  of  more  consequence  to  his  majesty,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  hundreds  of  his  friends,  yet  undis- 
covered, who  were  all  bound  to  each  other  1^  the 
strongest  of  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of 
the  fraternity.  Charles,  it  is  said,  was  touched 
pleasantly  in  his  vanity  and  very  unpleasantly  in  his 
fears,  and  thought  it  most  advisable  to  be  friends  with 
such  a  desperado.  Blood  was  not  only  pardoned, 
but  his  pardon  was  accompanied  with  the  grant  of 
an  estate  in  Ireland  worth  500^  a-year.  Nor  was 
this  all :.  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  privacy  and 
intimacy  of  the  court, — ^became  a  personal  favorite 
of  the  king,* — was  constantly  seen  about  White- 
hall,— "  and,  by  a  particular  affectation,  oftenest  in 
the  very  room  where  the  Duke  of  Onnond  was.f" 
"  All  the  world,"  says  Carte,  "  stood  amazed  at 
this  mercy,  countenance,  and  favour  showed  to  so 
atrocious  a  malefactor,  the  reasons  and  meaning 
of  which  they  could  not  see  nor  coilnmehend.  The 
general  opinion,  at  the  time,  was,  that  Blood  was 
put  upon  the  assassination  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
mgham  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (late  Lady 
Casllemaine),  who  both  hated  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
mortally."  %  And  it  is  considered  probable  that 
the  ruffian  acted  from  a  double  motive,  and  not 
simply  out  of  revenge  for  Ormond's  having  hanged 
some  of  his  friends  seven  years  before.  Ormond's 
•on,  the  gallant,  free-spoken  Lord  Ossory,  told 
Buckingham,  in  the  king's  presence,  that  he  knew 
very  well  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  design. 
"And,  therefore,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  if  my  father  comes  to  a  violent 
end  by  sword  or  pistol, — if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of 
a  ruffian,  or  by  the  more  secret  way  of  poison, — I 

*  Blood  wu  immfdiiiidy  admitted  SdIo  wbat  i*  caUrd  the  *ny 
hnt  Mctet;  I  Ou  tlw  lOlh  of  May.  I67I,  ohrii  hU  exploits  «ere  fte»H, 
Kralyn  aenUoaa,— "  Dined  at  bj  Lord  TreMurcii.  irlifro  dined 
Mooa.  de  Grammont  and  aevernl  Fivoeh  noblemen,  and  one  Blood, 
tbat  bnpudeDt.  bold  fellow,  who  had  not  Ion};  before  attempted  to 
ateal  the  Imperial  ennto  itaelf  oat  of  the  To»er,  nrHeDdinz  curiuaity 
otweinf  the  reialia  there,  when,  itabbinf  Uie  Kce)  er,  thungh  net 
mortally,  he  boldly  went  away  with  H  through  all  ilie  cuarda,  taken 
only  by  the  aeeident  of  his  horse  falling  doan.'  How  he  came  to  he 
paidoned,  and  eT«n  received  in  favour,  not  onlv  after  thia,  but  wveral 
other  exploita  almoal  as  daring  both  in  iTtlakd  and  here,  I  could 
never  come  to  nndersUnd.  Some  believed  he  became  a  apy  of 
several  patties,  beina  weU  with  Ibe  seetailoa  and  euthuaiaita.  ami  did 
Ua  majeaty  aervica  that  way,  which  none  alive  conkl  do  ao  well  aa 
he  j  but  it  was  certainly,  aa  the  boldest  attempt,  ao  the  only  treason 
of  Uiia  aort  that  was  ever  pardoned.  The  mau  had  not  only  a  daring, 
b<«  a  tUlanoos,  anmercifnl  look ;  •Ihlsecounlenaqce,  but  very  well 
spoken,  and  dangetoualy  laslnnatinf,'' 
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shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  first  author  of 
it :  I  shall  consider  you  as  the  assassin — I  shall 
treat  you  as  such ;  and,  wherever  I  meet  you,  I 
shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  behind  the 
king's  chair ;  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my 
word.'" — [Our  omissions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
are  numerous,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  of 
these  details,  in  order  to  convey  a  true  notion  of 
this  reign.] 

The  chief  state  performances  of  the  next  year 
(1671)  were  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  noncon- 
formists, "  to  the  end  that  these  might  be  more 
sensible  of  the  ease  they  should  have  when  the 
Catholics  prevailed  ;"t  a  public  proclamation  made 
by  Charles,  that  as  he  had  always  adhered  to  the 
true  religion  established,  so  he  would  still  employ 
his  utmost  care  and  zeal  in  its  maintenance  ;  and 
hurried  preparations  for  that  joint  war  with  Louis, 
who  was  bound  to  make  England  a  Catholic  and 
an  absolute  monarchy.  De  Witt,  who  suspected 
from  the  beginning  where  the  first  blow  would 
fall,  who  had  certainly  more  than  an  inkling  of 
the  Dover  treaty,  and  who  felt  that  the  vaunted 
triple  alliance  was  now  a  mockery,  concluded  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  be- 
wildered and  insulted  court  of  Spain.  Louis  im- 
periously demanded  from  that  court  a  free  passage 
through  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  order  to 
humble  the  Hollanders;  and  told  them  that  if 
they  refused,  he  would  force  his  way  with  sixty 
thousand  men. 

AD.  1612. — Charles  attempted  to  keep  on  the 
mask  to  the  last  moment.  He  offered  himself  as  a 
mediator,  and  he  probably  imposed  for  some  time 
both  upon  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  But 
Louis  was  now  ready,  and  his  satellite  rushed  into 
the  war  like  a  robber  and  a  pirate.  During  one  of 
those  long  prorogations  of  parliament  which  were 
now  becoming  so  frequent,  ne,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Cabal  ministers,  and  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion from  any  one  member  of  his  council,  on  the 
2nd  of  Januarj-,  suddenly  shut  up  the  Exchequer, 
an  act  which  amounted  to  an  avowed  national  bank- 
niptcy,  and  which  had  the  immediate  efifect  of 
spreading  ruin  far  and  wide,  and  of  entirely  uproot- 
ing credit.  This  was  the'  robbery ;— now  for  the 
piracy.  Before  any  declaration  of  war,  and  while, 
as  he  thought,  the  Dutch  were  relying  upon  him  as 
a  mediator  and  friend,  he  detached  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  capture  the  homeward  bound  Smyrna 
fleet  of  Du^ch  merchantmen,  whose  freight  was 
supposed  to  be  worth  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
Holmes,  afterwards  stvle^jl  "the  cursed  beginner 
of  the  two  Dutch  wars,"  fell  in  with  this  rich 
fleet,  and  attacked  it;  but  he  found  it  so  well 
prepared  that  he  was  beaten  off,  and,  after  two 
days'  hard  fighting,  he  got  little  or  nothing  save 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  attempt.  Then  Charles, 
sorely  disappointed  of  his  expected  prey,  declared 
war;  and  his  ally,  liouis,  put  forth  his  ordinance, 
proclaiming  his  intention  of  "running  down  "  the 
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Dutch.    De  Witt  was  well  prepared  at  eea ;  anci, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  the  brave  De  Ruytcr  at- 
tacked the  combined  English  and  French  fleets  at 
Solebay.    The  English  were  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Sandwich ;  the  French 
by  D'Estrdes,  La  Rabiniere,  and  Du  Quesne.' 
The  battle  was  terrible,  as  never  failed  to  be  the 
case  when  Dutch  met  English ;  but  the  French, 
whose  navy  was  in  its  infancy,  were  very  careful 
of  their  ships  and  men,  as  they  were  afterwards  in 
other  sea-fights.    There  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  standing  order  to  the  French  admirals  that 
they  should  risk  as  little  as  possible,  and  promote 
all  occasions  for  the  Dutch  and  English  navies  to 
destroy  each  other.    The  Dutch  vice-admiral  Van 
Ghent  was  killed, — the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
blown  up  by  a  fire-ship  and  perished,  with  nearly 
all  his  crew, — and  the  Duke  of  York  was  well 
nigh  sharing  the  same  fate.*    After  fighting  from 
morning  till  evening,  the  fleets  separated,  miserably 
shattered,  and  with  no  very  apparent  advantage  on 
either  side.      Meanwhile  Louis,  threatening  to 
drown  those  shop-keepers  in  their  own  ditches, 
was  marching  to  the  Rhine  with  100,000  men, 
commanded  by  those  great  and  experienced  ge- 
nerals, Turenne, -CondtJ,  and  Luxembourg,  and 
with  money- chests  filled  with  gold,  to  bribe  and  to 
buy.     He  crossed  the  Rhine  almost  without  a 
show  of  opposition,  overran  three  of  the  seven 
United  Provmces,  and  spread  such  consternation 
in  the  great  trading  city  of  Amsterdam,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  proposed  sending  their  keys 
to  the  conqueror.    Even  the  great  De  Witt  de- 
spaired, and  suggested  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
submission.    But  behind  the  river  Maas  and  the 
broad  dikes  of  South  Holland  there  lay  a  phlegmatic 
youth  who  never  knew  despair,   and  who  was 
destined  to  check  the  proud  monarch  of  France  in 
his  prime, — to  oppose  him  with  marvellous  per- 
severance through  thirty  years,  and  to  organize  a 
system  which  tnumphed  over  him  in  his  old  age. 
This  was  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  then  in  his  twenty- first  year,  of  a  sickly 
habit  of  body,  and,  as  yet,  of  no  experience.     He 
was  the  posthumous  child  (by  the  daughter  of  our 
Charles  I.)  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
rendered  the  stadtholderate,  which  had  become 
almost  hereditary  in  his  house,  so  odious  by  his 
tyranny,  and  close  imitations  of  the  proceedings  of 
absolute  monarchs,  that,  upon  his  premature  death 
in  the  year  1650,  the  states  had  abolished  for  ever 
that  supreme  magistracy,  and  created  a  sort  of 
president  in  the  person  of  the  pensionary  John  De 
Witt,  who  not  only  administered  the  affairs  of 
government,  but  took  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  young  prince.     At  the  present  terrible  crisis 
the  Dutch  remembered  that  it  was  the  Princes  of 
Orange  that  had  first  made  them  an  independent 
people  by  rescuing   them    from    the    atrocious 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards;    and  as, -besides  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  young  William  had  given 
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indications  of  unusual  prudence  and  conduct,  they 
resolved  to  intrust  him  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  all  their  forces.    De  Witt,  who  could  iiot 
prevent  this  appointment,  induced  the  republican 
party  to  bind  the  prince  by  an  oath  to  observe  the 
edict  of  the  abolition  of  the  stadtholderate,  and 
never  advance  himself  to  that  office.    But  now,  the 
people  seeing  their  towns  and  garrisons  fall  daily 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  began  to  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  De  Witt,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  French  in  the 
Course  of  the  preceding  war  between  Holland  and 
England,  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  had  now 
recommended  treating  with  the  haughty  and  un- 
generous Louis.    The  two  parties  had  always  been 
inveterate  against  each  other,  and  now,  while  the 
republicans  blundered,  the  Orangeists — the  qtiasi- 
royalists — who  had  long  been  d  eprived  of  the  honour 
and  emoluments  of  office,  intrigued,  and,  without 
doubt,  fanned  the  popular  fiiry  into  a  flame.     At 
Dort,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Middle- 
burgh,  the  people  rose  and  called  for  a  stadt- 
holder ;  the  pensionary  De  Witt  and  his  brother 
were  barbarously  murdered  at  the  H^e;   and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  being  absolved  from  hi« 
oath  both  civilly  and  canonically,  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.    William  rewarded 
the  assassins ;  and  then,  with  an  undivided  com- 
mand, and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  at  his 
disposal,  he  made  head  against  the  French.    Am- 
sterdam was  saved  by  inundating  the  surrounding 
country ;  and,  wherever  the  enemy  attempted  an 
advance,  the  dikes  were  cut  and  the  country  laid 
under  water.    The  warlike  Bishop  of  Munster,  an 
ally  of  King  Louis,  was  foiled  at  the  siege  of 
Groningen ;  and  William  beat  the  French  in  several 
smart  attacks.    He  already  showed  all  the  cool- 
ness, and  closeness,  and  invincible  taciturnity  of 
his  great  ancestor,  the  founder  of  the  Batavian 
independence,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  used  to 
call  "Silence."     His  plans  were  never  known 
till  they  were  put  into  execution;  and  so  close 
was  he  that,  when  he  had  done  one  thing,  no 
one  knew  what  he  would  attempt  next.    One  of 
his  colonels,  after  the  afiair  of  Woerden,  asked 
him   what  was  his  next  great  design.      "  Can 
you  keep  a  secret?"  said  the  prince.    "  I  can," 
said  the  colonel.    "  And  so  can  I,"  said  William. 
As  the  war  was  no  longer  a  pleasant  promenade, 
Louis  returned  to  his  capital,  leaving  Turennc  to 
manage  the  war.     Charles  sent  over  6000  English 
auxiliaries,  under  the  command  of  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.     These    troops  did    very 
little  to  assist  the  French,  who  paid  them;  and 
an  attempt  made  upon  the    coast  of  Zealand, 
by  the  united  fleet  of  France  and  England,  failed 
altogether.    Turenne  remained  master  of  many 
important  places,  but,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  conquest  of  Holland 
would  be  no  easy  matter. 

A.D.  1613. — After  a  recess  of  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half,  parliament  met  in  the  month  of  February. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  the  most  cra%  of  the  Cabal, 
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and  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  chancellor, 

undertook  to  justify  the  Bhutting  of  the  exchequer, 
and  to  prove  that  the  war  with  Holland  was  a 
national  war,  which  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour,  and  never   ended  till  the  Dutch  were 
ruined.    The  Commona  (some  of  the  leaders  pf 
the  opposition  had  been    bribed    highly)  voted 
1,200,000^.,  the  sum  proposed  by  the  court;  but 
they  fell  with  violence    upon  a  declaration  of 
indulgence    which  the    king,  by  the  advice  of 
Shaftesbury,  had 'thought  fit  tojssue  during  the 
recess.    The  minister  saw  the  mighty  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  himself  and  party  if  he  could  win 
over  the  non-conforroists,  and  the  court  calculated 
that  the  papists  should  partake  largely  in  the 
indulgence.     The  Duke  of  York,  blinded  by  his 
religious  aeal,  was  for  a  plain  declaration  of  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Church ;  but  Charles,  in- 
finitely less  zealous,  was  alive  to  all  the  danger  of 
such  a  step.    Bound,  however,    as    he  was  to 
France,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something,  and  he 
fancied  that,  by  suspending  all  the  penal  laws  in 
matters  of  religion,  he  was  giving  the  papists  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees  all  that  they 
had  lost  since  the  Reformation.     Certain  it  is  that 
parliament  regarded  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
m  this  light,  and  that  the  non-conformists  of  all 
sects  preferred  remaining  as  they  were — oppressed 
and  persecuted — to  participating  in  a  toleration 
with  the  Catholics.    The  Commons,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  passed  a  resolution,  "  That  penal  statutes, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  cannot  be  suspended  but 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  that  an  address  and 
petition,  for  satisfaction,  should  be  presented  to 
the  king."    At  first  Charles  made  a  show  of  re- 
sistance, and  was    supported  by  the  House   of 
Lords ;  but  his  resolution  soon  gave  way,  and  he 
not  only  recalled  his  declaration,  but  also  assented 
to  a  bill  to  check  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was 
passed  under  the  name  of  the  Test  Act.    By  this 
mtolerant  law,  which  remained  to  disgrace  the 
statute-book  even  to  our  own  days,  all  who  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  and  receive  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
formally   renouncing    the    fundamental   Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  were  debarred  from 
all  public  employments.     The  great  question  of 
the  eucharist  apart,  the  Protestant  dissenters  re- 
jected the  Anglican  sacrament,  and  therefore  this 
test  excluded  them  as  well  as  the  papists.    For 
their  concurrence  in  putting  down  the  royal  de- 
claration, they  had  expected  more  liberal  treat- 
ment from  the  zealots  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  they  were  amused  and  duped  by  a  factitious 
bill  for  repieaUng  some  of  the  persecuting  laws 
especially  directed  against  their  worship :  toe  bill 
never  came  to  anything,  and  the  presbyterians  and 
non-conformists  were  shut  out  from  all  offices  of 
trust  more  than  they  had  been  before.    Upon  the 
passing  of  the  Test  Act,  Clifford,  the  popish  lord 
treasurer,  resigned  his  staff;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  religion  -was  equally  well  known,  gave  up  his 
office  of  lord  high-admiral.    Charles  thought  it  was 


absurd  that  his  brother  should  not  conform  in  all 
outward  appearance,  and  take  the  sacrament  by  law 
established,  in  order  to  keep  his  command;  but 
if  James's  conscience  had  been  as  pliant  as  his 
brother's,  nothing  that  he  could  have  done  would 
have  removed  the  conviction  that  he  had  set  his 
life  and  soul  upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  re- 
ligion. His  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter 
of  the  ultra-Anglican  Clarendon,  had  died  with  a 
public  and  ostentatious  profession  of  popery ;  and 
he  was  now,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  parliament, 
on  the  point  of  marrying  an  Italian  princess  of  the 
very  Catholic  House  of  Este.  It  was  during  a 
most  violent  debate  upon  the  subject  of  this 
marriage  that  Charles  suddenly  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, on  the  4th  of  November.  Soon  after  the 
prorogation,  the  king  took  the  great  seal  from 
Shaftesbury  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  as 
lord  keeper.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale, 
were  in  seeming  odium  at  court;  and  Clifford, 
who  had  resigned  on  account  of  the  test,  was  un- 
expectedly succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Osbom,  "  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose  estate  was  much 
sunk,"  ,but  who  was  "  a  positive,  undertaking 
man."  Osbom,  created  lora  treasurer  and  Earl 
of  Danby,  became  in  effect  prime  minister;  and 
we  now  enter  upon  the  Danby  administration, 
which  was,  in  many  respects,  more  iniquitous  than 
that  of  the  Cabal.  Shaftesbury  at  once  carried  his 
splendid  abilities,  his  cunning,  and  remorseless- 
ness  into  the  service  of  opposition,  and  became  a 
patriot  because  he  could  not  be  the  supreme  mi- 
nister of  an  absolute  king. 

A.n.  1674. — ^The  parliament  re-assembled  on 
the  7  th  of  January.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the 
reports  which  had  got  abroad  touching  the  Dover 
treaty,  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  been  very 
straftgely  misrepresented, — that  he  had  no  secret 
or  dangerous  agreement  whatever  with  France. 
The  Commons  thanked  him  for  his  care  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  but  spoke  ominously  of  popish 
plots  and  desperate  designs,  and  called  for  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  Then,  guided  by  Shaftesbury, 
they  hurled  their  thunders  at  a  part  of  the  late  Cabal 
ministry.  Clifford  was  out  of  their  reach,  for  he 
died  soon  after  resigning  the  treasurer's  staff;  but 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale  were 
denounced  as  dangerous  miuisters  and  counsellors 
that  ought  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  the  king's 
presence.  But,  in  part  through  the  favour  of  the 
new  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  part 
through  Charles's  aversion  to  impeachments,  and 
his  congeniality  with  the  debauched  Buckingham, 
he  was  brought  to  take  them  all  three  under  his 
protection,  and  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  places. 
In  the  mean  time  the  war  with  Holland  was  become 
more  odious  than  ever  to  the  nation,  which  saw  the 
immense  sums  it  C08t,and  the  slight  probability  there 
was  of  bringing  it  to  an  honourable  issue  by  force 
of  arms.  In  three  naval  engagements  De  Ruy  ter  had 
repulsed  or  baffled  the  combined  fleets  of  England 
and  Fiance;  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Emperor,  the 
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linectOT  of  BraodeDl>uig,  and  eome  other  German 
princea,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis ;  and, 
with  their  assistance,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
driven  the  French  out  of  the  United  Provinces. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  abroad,  and  of  the  public 
mind  at  home,  Charles  durst  not  reject  proposals 
that  were  tendered  by  the  Dutch  for  a  peace,  of 
which  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  the  basis;  and, 
after  some  shuffling,  a  separate  peace  between 
England  and  Holland  was  proclaimed  in  London, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  on  the  28th  of 
February.  In  the  month  of  June,  Charles,  who 
was  still  receiving  money  from  France,  offered  his 
mediation  anew ;  but  the  French  arms  were 
again  victorious  upon  the  Rhine;  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  make  no  disgraceful  concessions, 
and  £e  negotiations  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Hague,  came  to  nothing.  The 
war  continued  to  rage :  the  great  Turenne  defeated 
the  badly  amalgamated  armies  of  the  empire ;  and 
Cond^  gained  a  somewhat  questionable  victory 
over  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Senef,"  near  Mons. 
Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  recent  peace 
with  Holland,  the  court,  and,  above  all,  the  Duke 
of  York,  dreaded  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but 
Charles  wanted  money,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
received  500,000  crowns  from  France — a  sum 
granted  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  brother — that 
he  consented  to  put  off  the  session  five  months 
longer.* 

A.  D.  1675. — In  the  mean  time  the  profligate 
Buckingham,  having  quarrelled  with  the  French 
mistress,  had  gone  to  join  Shaftesbury  in  the  ranks 
of  opposition ;  and  a  regular  system  of  attack  had 
been  organized  under  the  management  of  those  two 
pseudo-patriots.  The  session  opened  on  the  13th 
of  April,  when  Charles  again  expressed  his  anxious 
care  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Finch,  who 
now  held  the  seals  taken  from  Shaftesbury,  told 
them  that  "  they  served  a  prince  in  whose  pre- 
servation miracles  had  become  familiar,  whose 
style,  Dei  gratia,  seemed  not  to  be  written  by  a 
vulgar  pen,  but  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  itself." 
The  Commons  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  fur  these 
assurances ;  and  then  demanded  that  the  EngUsh 
auxiliaries  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  should 
be  recalled  from  the  continent ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  peace  with  the  Dutch,  Charles  had  left 
these  troops  to  assist  the  French.  The  king  re- 
turned a  shufHiug  answer.  The  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  and  the  debate  became  so 
high,  that  many  members  were  near  drawing  their 
swords  on  one  another.  But  to  this  great  heat, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  Dutch 
money,  tliere  suddenly  succeeded  a  cool  quiet, 
which  is  attributed  to  a  timely  distribution  of 
money  made  by  Danby.f  Monmouth  and  the 
troops  remained  where  they  were,  and  the  patriots 
turned  the  artillery  of  their  tongues  against  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale.  The  king  again  sheltered 
this  pernicious  minister,  who  was  equally  abhorred 
by  Scots  and  English.     Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston 
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and  other  members  of  the  opposition  threi^ned 
Danby  himself  with  impeaclunent;  but  oil  from 
the  treasury  cruise  was  poured  upon  these  stormy 
waves  also.    The  House  of  Lords  was  the  scene 
of  a  much  more  dangerous  tempest.    Dauby  had 
resolved  to  take  the  no-popcry  crv  into  his  own 
mouth  ;  he  had  conferred  with  the  bishops,  and  had 
made  sure  of  them  and  their  party,  by  promising 
measures  of  increased  severity,  which  should   be 
applied  alike  to  the  papists  and  to  all  classes  of 
Protestant  non-conformists;  and  the  bill  which  he 
now  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bench  of  prelates — Bishops  Morley 
and  Ward  speaking  vigorously  in  its  favour.     It 
was  entitled,  "  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  danger  which 
may  arise  from  persons  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment," and  it  proposed  to  extend  to  all  officers 
of  state,  privy  counsellors,   members  of  parlia- 
ment, &c.,    the  passive   obedience  oath  already 
required  to  be  ttJcen  ,by  all  magistrates  in  cat' 
porations.     When  Clarendon  had  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  Danby,  then  Sir  Thomas  Oabome^ 
and  Lord  Lindsey  were  two  of  the  three  persons 
that  defeated  him  by  their  votes  in  the  Commons  ; 
but  now  this  very  Lindsey  brought  in  the  bill  into 
the  Lords,  and  Danby  seconded  him.     The  king 
himself  attended  every  day,  to  encourage,  by  his 
presence,  the  champions  of  absolutism.      These 
unworthy  Englishmen  represented  the  measure  as 
a  moderate  security  to  the  church  and  crown,  and 
insisted,  that,  after  admitting  the  principle  of  the 
test  in  corporations,  the  militia,  &c.,  they  could 
not  reject  its  application  to  members  of  parliament, 
and  that  none  could  refuse  it  imless  they  enter- 
tained anti- monarchical  sentiments,  which  made 
them  unfit  to  be  in  parliament.    The  opposition, 
which  included  all  the  Catholic  peers,  and  Shaftes- 
bury and  Buckingham,  and  some  few  lords  who 
were  neither  Catholics  nor  friends  to   those  two 
unprincipled  drivers,*  insisted  that  while  the  test 
was  limited  there  remained  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament to  define  and  control  it,  but  that  by  this 
bill  it  was  intended  to  silence  and  bind  the  parlia- 
ment itself,  and  undo  the  whole  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen.    As  to  imposing  the  oatli  on  |  eers,  they 
urged  that  every  peer  was  born  to  the  right  of  sit- 
sing  in   that  House.     And  here  ministers  gave 
way,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
adopted,  as  a  standing  order,  that "  no  oath  should 
ever  be  imposed,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  the  refusal 
of  which  should  deprive  any  peer  of  his  place  or 
vote  in  parliament,  or  of  liberty  of  debate  therein." 
The  debates  lasted  seveateen  long  days,  during 
which  the  lords  "  (hat  stood  up  now  for  English 
liberty,  fought  it  out,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
imaginable,  being  overlaid  by  numbers ;  and  the 
noise  of  the  House,  like  the  wind,  was  against 
them."t    At  last  the  bill    was   passed    by   the 
Lords,  with  the  oath  as  amended,    in   the   fol- 
lowing form : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take 

*  lint  mwt  of  thi>sepnn  were  diswalets. 
t  Andiew  Marvel. 
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np'  arms  against  the  king ;  and  I  do  abhor  the 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  autho- 
rity against  his  person  or  against  those  that  are 
commissioned  by  him  according  to  law  in  time  of 
rebellion  and  war,  in  pursuance  of  such  com- 
missions. J,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  not  en- 
deavour any  alteration  of  the  Protestant  religion 
now  established  by  law  in  the  church  of  England, 
nor  will  I  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment in  church  or  state,  as  it  is  by  law  esta- 
blished." And  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  500/. 
fine  to  the  king,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office 
or  commission  under  the  crown.  Peers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  were  not  to  be  unseated, 
but  they  were  held  to  be  liable  to  the  fine  at  every 
new  parliament.  When  the  test,  in  this  form,  was 
sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  parties 
seemed  so  nearly  balanced  there  as  to  make  the 
opposition  fear  it  might  pass ;  but  Shaftesbury, 
■who  often  served  the  cause  of  liberty,  though  his 
motives  were  never  pure,  adroitly  got  up  a  quarrel 
■with  the  Lords  about  privilege,  arising  out  of  a 
question  that  in  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
test.  The  king  detected  the  adroit  hand  of  his 
former  minister,  and  denounced  the  check  upon 
the  bill  as  a  malicious  contrivance  of  some  that 
■were  enemies  to  himself  and  to  the  church ;  but  he 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  make  up  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses ;  and  thereupon  (on  the 
9th  of  June)  he  prorogued  parliament  in  an  ill 
humour.  When  they  met  again  in  the  month  of 
October,  the  Commons  did  not  seem  very  ready  to 
gratify  the  king's  earnest  longings  for  more  money. 
They  told  him  that  after  a  careful  calculation  of 
the  monies  he  had  received  from  parliament  and 
from  the  Dutch  upon  the  late  treatv,  they  found 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  large  surplus  instead  of 
being  deeply  in  debt.  They,  however,  voted 
300,000/.  for  building  ships  of  war,  perceiving 
with  alarm  that  even  the  infant  navy  of  the  French 
king  was  exceeding  our  own.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  check  bribery  and  corruption,  and  even  to 
put  an  end  to  this  parliament,  which  had  already 
lasted  nearly  fifteen  years,  but  it  failed ;  and  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  the  king  prorogued  it  for 
fifteen  months ! 

Affairs  had  not  improved  in  Scotland.  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  still  tyrannized  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  Lauderdale  and  his  Duchess  sold  the 
honours  and  employments  of  the  state.  But  at 
length  the  persecutions  of  the  primate  seemed  to 
produce  so  much  mischief  and  threaten  so  much 
danger,  that  the  indolent  Chtjrles  roused  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  commanded  Sharp  to  hold  his 
hand  and  attend  to  spiritual  concerns  alone.  In 
the  year  1668  a  young  Covenanter  named  James 
Mitchell,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  on  the 
Pentlands,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  horrid  exe- 
cutions which  followed  it,  thought  himself  inspu-ed 
by  heaven  to  kill  the  apostate  archbishop;  and, 
choosing  his  time,  he  fired  a  pistol  into  his  carriage. 
A  cry  was  raised  of  murder,  but  some  one  said  it  was 
only  a  bishop ;  and  so  universally  was  Sharp  hated. 


that  nobody  offered  to  seize  the  as8asain,who  stepped 
into  a  house,  changed  his  coat  and  wig,  and  then 
came  back  and  mixed  in  the  crowd.  He  had,  how" 
ever,  missed  his  aim ;  for,  though  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  who  was  in  the  same  carriage,  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  wrist.  Sharp  was  not  touched. 
Proclamations  were  issued  offering  great  Rewards, 
but  not  one  would  betray  or  inform  against 
Mitchell.  In  the  month  of  October,  1669,  Lau- 
derdale held  a  parliament,  in  which  the  project  of 
a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  again  agi- 
tated, to  be  again  cast  aside  as  impracticable.  But 
Lauderdale  carried  measures  which  he  had  at  least 
as  much  at  heart.  The  parliament,  by  one  slavish 
vote,  transferred  the  whole  government  of  the 
church  from  themselves,  and  vested  it  in  the  king 
alone,  who  was  declared  to  have  an  inherent 
right  to  it,  and  to  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
supremacy  ;  and  by  another  act  they  settled 
that  the  considerable  Scottish  army  which  had 
been  raised  should  be  kept  up,  and  that  these 
troops  should  be  ready  to  march  into  any  part  of 
the  king's  dominions  for  any  cause  in  which  his 
majesty's  authority,  power,  or  gpreatness  might  be 
concerned,  upon  orders  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  councU-board.  By  these  two  votes,  Scotland 
wa«  thrown  prostrate,  and  her  sons  were  marked 
out  for  the  service  of  making  the  English  as  much 
slaves  as  themselves.  But  a  little  later  the  parlia- 
ment that  made  these  dangerous  concessions  took 
fire  at  monopolies  and  taxes  upon  brandy  and 
tobacco;  and  they  became  so  unruly  that  Lau- 
derdale hastened  to  a  dissolution.  After  this 
check  it  was  considered  prudent  to  have  re- 
course to  measures  of  gentleness  and  conciliation. 
In  1673  Lauderdale  followed  up  some  minor  in- 
dulgences to  the  Covenanters  by  the  publication 
of  an  act  of  grace  pardoning  all  offences  against 
the  Conventicle  Act:  but  this  lenity  was- correctly 
attributed  to  weakness ;  it  gained  no  hearts ;  and 
in  the  increasing  and  multiplying  conventicles  the 
fiery  preachers  taught  an  enthusiastic  multitude  to 
hate  episcopacy  more  than  ever,  and  to  abhor  the 
court  and  government  which  had  forced  bishops 
upon  them  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  suffer- 
ing. Christian  gentleness  was  not  to  be  expected : 
the  people  made  their  Arminian  pastors  suffer 
almost  as  much  as  the  bishops  made  the  presby- 
terians ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  no  in- 
trusive minister  could  perform  service  unless  he 
were  backed  by  dragoons ;  and  their  parish  churches 
became  like  pest-houses,  and  were  abandoned  and 
locked  up. 

A.  D.  1676.— The  war  which  I^ouis  had  kindled 
by  his  violent  attack  on  the  Dutch  commonwealth 
was  now  become  eeneral  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  in  the  German 
provinces,  and  it  was  carried  on  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ocean,  and 
the  Baltic.  France  supported  this  war  with 
seeming  honour  and  advantage  on  nearly  every 
side,  but  at  a  ruinous  expense.      She  fought 
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almost  uDgle-handed,  for,  of  her  three  allies,  Bava- 
ria, Hanover,  and  Sweden,  only  the  last  made  a 
divosion  in  her  favour.  What  favoured  her  more 
than  her  friendi  was  the  want  of  concert  among 
her  enemies,  with  the  straggling  nature  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Spain  and  the  empire,  and  the  disaffec- 
tioD  which  prevailed  in  parts  of  those  territories, 
and  which  she  skilfully  encouraged.  Thus  Messina, 
the  second  dty  in  Sicily,  had  revolted  against  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  and  Louis  had  sent  a  fleet  thi- 
ther ;  and  thus  the  Hungarians  were  about  taking 
up  arms  against  the  emperor,  who  had  invaded 
their  privileges,  and  Louis  was  in  elose  corre- 
spondence with  the  disaffected  there.  De  Ruyter, 
who  was  dispatched  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
assist  the  Spaniards  in  Sicily,  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  off  Messina.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis's 
great  general,  Turenne,  was  killed  near  the  village 
of  Saltzbach,  on  the  Rhine,  and  after  his  death  the 
imperialist  general,  Montecuculi,  defeated  the 
French  in  several  encounters,  crossed  the  Rhbe, 
and  recovered  Alsace.  Directed  by  the  genius  of 
Vauban,  who  revolutionized  the  science  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  the  art  of  defending  and  attacking 
places  of  military  strength,  the  French  continued 
to  be  rather  successful  in  their  sieges :  the  Ihince 
of  Orange  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  and,  in  attempting  to  relieve  St.  Omer, 
he  was  def«eated  with  great  loss.  In  the  words  of 
Bolingbroke,  this  prince  "  raised  more  sieges  and 
lost  more  battles  than  any  general  of  his  age  had 
done;  but  his  defeats  were  manifestly  due  in 
great  measure  to  circumstances  independent  of 
Dim;  and  that  spirit,  which  even  these  defeats 
could  not  depress,  was  all  his  own."*  Under 
the  very  partial  auspices  of  the  English  court,  an 
interminable  treaty  had  been  transferred  from 
Cologne  to  Nimeguen,  where  a  sort  of  congress 
was  opened  in  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  hollow  talk  of  diplomatists  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  roar  of  cannon ; — the  war  went  on,  and 
during  its  vicissitudes  Charles  again  sold  himself 
to  Louis,  who  engaged  to  pay  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  100,000/.,  and  to  send  over  French  troops 
if  required.  Charles  wrote  this  secret  treaty  with 
his  own  hand,  and  signed  it  with  his  private  seal, 
while  his  brother  James,  Danby,  and  Lauderdale, 
all  knew  of  the  transaction.  ChifiSnch,  the  valet 
and  back-stairs  man,  received  the  monies  from  die 
French  minister,  and  Charles  signed  the  receipts.f 
A.D.  1617.— On  the  5lh  of  February  parliament 
met  in  the  midst  of  great  popular  excitement — ^fw 

*  Sketch  of  tha  Hlttory  nnd  State  of  Emone,  to  "  Letten  on  the 
Study  aad  Vm  of  RUlory.^  Bolingbtoke  mM;  lo  npUn»tloD  of  aome 
or  the  difficaltiet  and  peroliariUe*  of  the  Prince  ofOranKa'i  caie  :— 
**  He  had  dlfflcnltiee  tn  his  own  oonimonwcaUh ;  the  (roTernors  of  the 
f>p*nl*h  Low  Uonatn*  eraued  hie  meainrei  tKiinrtinin ;  the  German 
allies  dlsappoinled  and  broke  them  ortrn  ;  and  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  waa  IVeqaenlly  belnved.  He  was  so  perhaps  even  by 
Soaehea,  tha  imperial  generaft  a  Frenchman,  accordine  to  Bayle, 
and  a  pensioner  of  LouTois.  according  to  common  report  nnd  very 
strong  appearancaa.  He  had  not  yet  credit  and  anthorily  sufflcient 
to  make  him  a  centre  of  union  to  a  whole  confederacy,  the  loul  that 
animated  and  directed  so  great  a  iMdy.  He  came  to  he  such  atier- 
waids :  bnt  at  the  time  s]xiken  of  he  conld  not  take  so  great  a  part 
upon  him.  No  other  priuce  or  general  was  equal  to  it;  and  tha  con* 
•eqnenees  of  this  dellKt  aprieared  almost  in  every  operation." 

t  Oalryapla^Masnn.  '    '^ 


men  had  begun  to  believe  that  the  king  had  naade 
up  his  mind  to  de  without  parliaments.     la  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  in  the  Commons,  the  oppositioa 
began  the  session  by  questioning  the  legah^  of  the 
long  prorogation.   The  Duke  of  Buckingham  main- 
tained that,  by  the  very  length  of  the  prorogation, 
this  parliament  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Shaftes- 
bury and  Wharton  supported  him.     But  Danby 
was  too  strong  for  them,  and  not  only  were  they 
out-voted,  but  they  were  in  an  arbitrary  mannor 
committed  to  the  Tower.     In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  were  too  many  members  that  gained  by 
keeping  their  seats,  and  too  much  French  money 
had  just  been  shared  among  them,*  to  allow  that 
House  to  pronounce  its  own  dissolution ;  and  the 
country  party  were  led  in  a  minority  of  142  to 
193.    The  Ijords  now  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
security  of  the  church  in  case  of  the  succeaeioa  of 
a  Catholic  prince — for  Charlea,  though  well  pro- 
vided with  illegitimate  sons  and  daughters,  had  no 
children  by  the  queen,  and  his  brother  James,  the 
declared  papist,  remained  heir  to  the  crown.     By 
this  bill  an  immense  power  was  to  be  given  to  the 
bishops.t    The  Commons,  however,  were  indig* 
nant  at  its  encroachments;    they  asserted,  with 
some  reason,  that  it  would  vest  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  Bench ;  and  after  two  readings  they  allowed 
the  bill  to  sleep.     The  Lords  originated  a  bill 
for  the  more  effectual  conviction  and  prosecution 
of  popish  recusants,  but  doing  away  with  the  awful 
punishment  of  death.    The  Commons  threw  this 
out  in  a  nfgt,  and  drew  up  and  passed  a  merciless 
bill  of  their  own  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery, 
and  keep  up  hanging.    The  Lords  refused  to  give 
it  a  single  reading.    Both  Houses,  however,  agreed 
in  the  abolition  of  the  detestable  writ  de  hsretico 
comhurendo. 

Still  alarmed  at  the  growing  navy  of  the  French, 
the  Commons  voted  600,000/.  for  building  new 
ships ;  but  they  took  care  to  provide  securities  for 
the  proper  employment  of  Uiis  money.  Fresh 
successes  and  conquests  on  the  part  of  Louis 
created  fresh  alarms ;  they  saw  that  the  French 
were  securing  themselves  in  the  Spanish  Netha- 
lands ;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  being  again 
driven  behind  his  dikes ;  and  by  means  of  some  who 
are  said  to  have  "  touched  the  moniet  of  Spain" 
the  Commons  voted  an  address,  praying  the  king 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  check 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  monarch,  and  preserve 
the  Netherlands.}  If  Charles  could  have  gained 
by  it,  he  would  have  broken  his  secret  bargain 
with  Louis;  but  the  Commons  had  bound  him 
more  and  more  to  the  French  interests,  by  tying 
up  the  600,000/.,  and  betraying,  on  other  ooca- 

*  Dalrympla. 

t  The  Lords'  bill,  which  Danby  is  said  to  hare  concerted  whh  the 
bisliops  themselves,  provided,  among  other  things,  diat  on  the  demise 
of  the  king  the  biahups  should  tender  a  declaration  agaiaat  transab- 
slantiatioD  to  the  successor,  and  certify  into  Chancery  whether  ha 
had  subscribed  the  declaration  or  not.  If  he  had  not  aubscfihed, 
then  they  were  anpowerad  lo  appoint  lo  all  Ushopriea  and  lo  pteacBt 
to  all  beneflces  in  the  gin  ofthe  crown,  and  tbey  were  to  lake  charge 
of  Ihe  education  of  the  ohildran  of  the  king. 

t  Dalrympla  shows  that  Spaniah  money,  Dnich  moaay,  and  efea 
German  money  as  well  as  Frendi  money,  was  distribvted  in  this 
pensioned  puUamant. 
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•ions,  a'great  shynesfl  of  trusting  him  with  money. 
After  some  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  when  the 
'whole  nation  began  to  cry  for  war  with  France,  the 
Commons  pledged  themselves  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary funds.  Thereupon  the  king  demanded 
an  immediate  grant  of  600,000/.  at  the  least.  To 
forward  this  grant  the  emperor's  ambassador  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Spain  distributed 
22,000/.  among  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while,  to  prevent  it,  the  envoy  of  the  king 
of  France  spent  probably  a  larger  sum  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  end,  the  Commons  refused  tl»e 
600,000/. ;  upon  which  Charles  refused  to  declare 
yvax  without  it,  adjourned  parliament  from  the 
28th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  applied  to 
the  king  of  France  for  an  increase  of  his  pension. 
Louis  offered  two  millions  of  livres,  making  about 
150,000/.;  Charles  demanded  200,000/.;  and, 
after  a  good  deal  of  chaffering,  obtained  the  latter 
sum :  in  return  for  which,  he  kept  off  the  meeting 
of  parliament  for  nearly  a  whole  year.  This  was 
done,  not  \>y  prorogation,  but  by  adjournment,  in 
order  to  keep  the  four  lords  in  the  Tower.  Ill 
brooking  so  long  a  confinement,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  made  "Yi.  *' 
humble  submission,  and  were  released.  But 
Shaftesbury  would  not  submit :  he  appealed  to 
the  law,  and  was  heard  in  the  King's  Bench ;  but 
the  judges  refused  to  admit  him  to  bail,  and  then, 
having  made  a  noise  by  his  long  holding  out, 
Shaftesbury  submitted,  aud  was  liberated  some  six 
or  seven  months  after  Buckingham  and  the  rest.* 
During  the  long  recess  Charles  not  only  per- 
mitted his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  come 
over  to  England,  but  hastily  made  up  a  marriage 
between  the  prince  and  his  niece,  Mary,  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  Anne  Hyde.f 
James  submitted  reluctantly  to  this  sudden  union ; 
and  when  Barillon,  the  French  envoy,  remon- 
strated, Charles  told  him  that  the  measure  was 
fl)rced  upon  him  by  the  jealous  fears  of  the  nation, 
particularly  since  the  Duke  of  York  had  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic.|  James  afterwards 
made  a  merit  to  himself  of  this  Protestant  mar- 
riage, and  expressed  his  hopes  that  now  none 
would  suspect  him  of  anv  intolerance  or  of  any 
design  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country.  So 
essential  was  the  neutrality  of  England  to  Louis, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  resentment,  lest 
his  unsteady  pensioner  should  go  further ;  and  he 
condescended  to  listen  patiently  to  terms  of  peace, 
which  Charles  proposed  in  the  interest  of  his 
nephew.  But  at  the  same  time  Louis  poured  fresh 
troops  into  Flanders  and  invested  Guislain.  The 
excitement  produced  in  England  seemed  danger- 
ous, and  Charles  and  his  brother,  who  seldom 
agreed  except  in  leaning  to  the  French  king,  now 
went  together  into  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States-General ;  and  the  English 
troops  under  the  command  of  young  Monmouth 

•  Pari.  Hi>t.—D.ilr]rinpla.— Burnet— Andreir  Hurel.— Tample. 
i  This  marriage  had  lieen  propu«ed  aome  tima  Iwfbre,  wban  the 
Friuca  of  Otaoga  waa  nthat  arena  to  U  Uioa  atltarvii^ 
}  Delrymple. 


were  recalled  ftom  the  service  of  France.  Then 
Louis  stopped  Charles's  pension,  and  employed 
his  money  in  bribing  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  undertook  so  to 
limit  the  grants  of  public  money  as  to  make  a  war 
impracticable  or  little  dangerous  to  the  French 
king.  These  intrigues,  however,  would  have 
failed,  or  could  never  have  existed,  but  for  the  in- 
stinctive hatred  of  the  English  people  to  a  standing 
army;  and  the  suspicions  spread  far  and  wide, 
that  Charles  and  his  brother  intended  to  employ 
any  army  that  might  be  raised,  not  in  curbing  the 
amlntion  of  the  French,  but  in  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  altering  their 
religion  by  force. 

A.D.  1618. — ^The  English  parliament  met  sooner 
than  had  been  appointed,  and  the  king,  announcing 
a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  Holland,  spoke 
roundly  of  a  war  with  France,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  ninety  sail  of  ships  in  commission,  taxi 
raising  an  array  of  40,000  men.  The  opposition, 
who  were  afraid  to  make  a  too  open  resistance  to  a 
grant  of  money  for  this  ostensibly  Protestant  war, 
attempted  to  embarrass  the  court  with  conditions 
and  restrictions ;  but  these  manoeuvres  failed,  and 
a  supply  was  voted  in  general  terms  for  the  main- 
tuiance  of  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail  and  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  The  victorious  career  of  the  French, 
who  had  now  taken  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  other  places, 
and  had  opened  a  road  into  the  heart  of  Holland, 
set  home  jealousies  to  sleep  for  a  time ;  regiments 
were  raised  with  alacrity,  and,  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  the  court's  intentions,  two  or  three  of  them 
were  sent  instantly  to  protect  Ostend  against  Louis. 
But  still  Charles  refused  to  declare  war;  and 
a  few  must  have  known  that  he  continued  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Louis  all  the  while.*  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  no  confidence  in  his  uncle 
the  king,  or  in  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  the 
duke ;  and  the  States-General,  tired  of  their  costly 
alliance  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  were  disposed 
to  make  a  separate  treaty  without  any  very  scru- 
pulous regard  for  either  of  their  allies.  Still,  how- 
ever, Charles  and  his  brother  urged  on  the  levies; 
and  still  the  jealousies  of  the  uses  for  which  this 
army  was  really  intended  increased,  and  very  natu- 
rally. Lord  Russell,  the  purest  of  the  patriots, 
though  his  patriotism  was  perhaps  dimmed  by 
religious  intolerance,  inveighed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  dangers  of  Popery  and  of  a 
standing  arm;^;  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  said  pretty 
plainly  that  this  army  would  never  be  employed  in 
any  other  work  than  in  putting  down  the  liberties 
of  the  country ;  and  an  address  was  voted  calling 
upon  the  king  to  declare  himself.  The  French 
agents,  who  had  paid  money  to  some  of  the  men 
who  drove  on  these  measures  in  the  House,  were 
astonished  and  irritated ;  but  they  were  given  to 
understand  by  the  patriotSt  that  if  Charles  could 
render  them  (the  opposition)  unpopular,  as  averse 
to  the  pretended  Protestant  war,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  crush  them,  and  command,  by  the  help 

•  Dalrympl*.— Balph. 
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of  his  army,  a  slavish  parliament  to  do  whatever 
he  chose ;  and  though  Ruvigni  and  Barillon  kuew 
that  their  master,  Jjouis,  hated  parliaments  in  the 
abstract,  they  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  he 
relied  very  little  upon  Charles.  They,  therefore, 
pretended  to  be  satisfied,  and  continued  their  in- 
trigues  both  with  the  king  and  the  patriots.  The 
Lords  rejected  the  address  of  the  CJommons  which 
was  carried  up  to  them  by  Lord  Russell,  maintain'- 
ing  that,  as  the  intentions  of  Spain,  the  empire, 
and  Holland  were  not  really  known,  it  would  be 
folly  for  the  king  of  England  to  commit  himself 
by  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Lords  were  right ; 
but  those  who  carried  the  House  with  them,  and 
who  knew  that  the  allies  were  in  reality  ready  to 
conclude  a  peace,  ought  also  to  have  known  that 
the  king  could  have  no  foreign  use  for  the 
army  he  was  raising.  The  French  ministers,  at 
the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  had  already  offered  a 
peace  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain 
two  of  the  five  towns  they  had  taken  in  Flanders, 
— Toumay  and  Valenciennes ;  and  now  the  Em- 
peror, the  Court  of  Spain,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
intimated  to  the  King  of  England  that  they  were 
ready  to  treat  upon  that  condition.  Charles  made 
haste  to  communicate  secretly  with  Louis,  and  to 
ask  a  pension  of  six  millions  of  livres  for  the  three 
following  years,  as  the  price  of  his  guaranteeing 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  allies.*  But 
I^uis,  flushed  with  his  recent  successes  in  the 
field,  told  Montague  that  he  must  have  Ypres 
and  Condi!  as  well  as  Toumay  and  Valenciennes, 
and  that  he  would  satisfy  his  English  majesty 
through  orders  he  would  send  to  Barillon ;  and,  in 
effect,  Barillon  fully  satisfied  Charles  with  a  new 
money  bargain ;  and  another  infamous  treaty  was 
concluded,  wherein  the  King  of  England  agreed, 
for  six  millions  of  livres,  to  break  with  the  States- 
General  if  they  did  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by 
France, — to  recall  his  troops  from  Flanders,— to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality, — to  disband  his  army, 
— and  to  prorogue,  and  then  dissolve,  the  present 
parliament.  In  the  mean  time  the  Commons  had 
required  that  Charles  should  either  pay  off  the 
troops  that  had  been  raised,  or  join  the  allies  and 
declare  war  against  France.  On  the  4th  of  June 
they  voted  the  sum  of  200,000/.  upon  condition 
that  the  troops  should  be  paid  off  with  it  imme- 
diately. They  also  granted  200,000/.  for  the 
navy ;  but  they  voted  that  no  question  of  further 
supplies  should  be  entertained  that  session.  Charles 
summoned  them  before  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,' 
and  endeavoured  to  cajole  them  out  of  300,000/. 
per  annum  as  an  addition  to  his  fixed  revenue ; 
but  the  Commons  were  firm,  and  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  them  was  a  new  bill  consolidating 

*  In  all  tticM  trantactloni  there  wbb  complicated  trickery.  Secre- 
Ur;  Ccn'entry  vm  instmcteit  \a  Trite  a  <lif  patch  directing  Montatine, 
the'  ambasMdor  at  I'aris,  to  mind  the  French  cuurt,  and  to  do  nothing 
more.  This  dispatch  was  probably  mbmitted  to  the  uliolo  of  the 
council.  But,  iu  addition  to  the  dispatch,  there  was  a  secret  money. 
Utter  to  which  Charles  put  a  postscript  in  his  own  hand^Wfitini?  to 
assure  the  French  kinif  inat  the  letter  vaa  written  1>y  his  own  o^er. 
Danby  was  the  icnmnn,  and  Hif  Jcttct  w«i  not  infiolt^  ip  his  im- 
ftKbmtvtt.—Dalrymple,  ■    .     ,     ,■         ir 


the  grants  they  had  made  in  a  general  supply. 
Then,  on  the  15th  of  July,  he  prorogued  the  par- 
liament. 

The  diplomatists  at  Nimeguen  had  settled  a 
peace  upon  the  conditions  offered  by  Louis,  and 
an  armistice  for  six  weeks  was  proclaimed  to  allow 
the  reluctant  government  of  Spain  time  to  make 
up  its  mind.  But,  on  a  sudden,  the  French  com- 
missioners declared  that,  their  master  being  bound 
to  see  an  entire  restitution  made  by  the  Emperor 
to  his  ally  the  King  of  Sweden  of  all  he  had  lost  in 
the  war,  he  could  not  restore  the  towns  in  Flanders 
to  the  Spaniards  till  his  ally  the  Swede  was  satisfied. 
The  States-General,  who  had  driven  for  a  separate 
peace,  sorely  against  the  will  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
were  confounded  by  this  pretension  of  making 
their  frontier  answerable  for  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Swede  by  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg; 
and,  not  knowing  to  whom  else  they  might  address 
themselves,  they  applied  to  the  King  of  England. 
Charles  chuckled  over  the  deepening  game,  fancy- 
ing that  he  must  get  more  money  out  of  its  diffi- 
culties. It  was  natural  for  one  that  associated  so 
much  with  players  to  acquire  some  skill  iu  acting. 
He  put  on  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  bad  faith 
and  rapaciousness  of  his  brother  of  France;  while 
the  Duke  of  York  declared  that  Louis  was  seeking 
the  dominion  of  all  Europe,  and  that  England  alone 
could  check  him.  More  English  troops  were 
shipped  for  Flanders,  and  Sir  WilUam  Temple 
was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where,  within  a  week,  he 
concluded  with  the  States  a  treaty  binding  England 
to  enter  upon  the  war  instantly,  if  Louis  did  not 
give  up  his  pretension  of  keeping  the  towns  in 
Flanders  as  security  for  Sweden.  But,  while  this 
was  a-doing,  Charles,  in  the  apartments  of  his 
French  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was 
laughing,  with  his  brother  James  and  Barillon,  at 
the  credulity  of  those  who  believed  that  he  was  in 
earnest,*  and  was  telling  Barillon  to  write  for 
more  French  money;  and  shortly  after  he  dis- 
patched the  Earl  of  Sunderland  to  negotiate  with 
Louis  for  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  just  made 
by  Temple,  and  for  satisfaction  to  Sweden,  tnoyen- 
nant  subsidies  to  himself.  But  I»uis,  who  was 
at  least  his  match  in  cunning  and  duplicity,  secretly 
revealed  these  proposals  to  the  States-General,  to 
show  them  what  reliance  they  could  place  on  such 
an  ally  as  his  English  majesty ;  and  then,  impelled 
by  the  commercial  impatience  of  Amsterdam  and 
the  other  great  cities,  which  were,  moreover, 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  they  fancied  might  subvert  their 
liberties,  the  States  hurried  to  sign  a  separate 
treaty  with  Louis,  that  completely  broke  the  coali- 
tion. By  this  treaty  the  Spanish  Netherlands — 
the  rampart  by  land  of  Holland — were  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
boldly  resolved  to  do  something  with  his  sword  m 
spite  of  the  pen  of  Beveming  and  his  colleagues 

•  Sir  John  Semby.  MemoIn.~Dalrympl«. 
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at  Nimeguen.  The  treaty  between  the  States  and 
France  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of  August ;  and 
as  it  was  known  in  London,  it  must  have  been 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  where 
the  prince  then  lay  with  his  army.  Yet,  on  that 
day,  the  not  oTer-scrupulous  William  fell  upon 
the  French,  and  gave  them  such  a  beating  as  they 
had  not  suffered  for  several  years.  The  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  was  besieging  Mons,  a  most  import- 
ant frontier  town  of  Flanders,  and  he  had  not,  it 
appears,  suspended  his  operations  very  strictly 
during  the  armistice.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  preserve  the  place ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  collecting  the  Spanish  confederates  under 
the  Duke  of  Yillahennosa,  and  some  of  the  English 
auxiliaries  commanded  by  the  gallant  Lord  Ossory, 
and  all  very  ready  to  6ght  the  French,  took  Lux- 
embourg  by  surprise,  and  forced  him  into  a  battle 
under  the  walls  of  Mons,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  beleaguer.  After  a  dreadful  conflict, 
in  which  five  thousand  brave  men,  of  all  sides, 
bit'  the  dust,  night  separated  the  combatants. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  been  at  liberty  the  next  day  to  pursue 
his  advantages,  he  might  not  only  have  relieved 
Mons,  but  have  made  a  long-desired  incursion  into 
France.  But  on  the  morrow,  Luxembourg,  at  a 
conference,  announced  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  France  and  Holland;  and  William, 
"  bound  by  a  limited  authority,"  was  obliged  to 
retire  towards  Nivelles.  Charles  now  endeavoured 
to  make  the  States-General  break  the  treat)',  and 
he  invited  his  nephew  to  join  him  in  a  bond  fide 
war.  "  Was  ever  anything  so  hot  and  so  cold  as 
this  court  of  yours?"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange : 
"  Will  the  king  never  learn  a  word  that  I  shall 
never  forget  since  my  last  passage  to  England, 
when,  in  a  great  storm,  the  captain  was  all  night 
crying  out  to  the  man  at  the  helm, — Steady! 
steady  \  steady  ?  If  this  dispatch  had  come 
twenty  days  ago,  it  had  changed  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Christendom,  and  the  war  might  have  been 
carried  on  till  France  had  yielded  to  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  left  the  world  in  quiet  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives :  as  it  comes  now,  it  will  have  no 
effect  at  all."*  Charles  then  turned  to  Louis, 
who,  for  the  present,  suspended  the  wages  of  his 
infamy.  The  States-General  stepped  into  his  post 
of  mediator,  and,  under  their  management,  both 
Spain  and  the  empire  were  included  in  the  treaty, 
aod  peace  was  restored  to  the  continent  in  the 
month  of  October.  By  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
Holland  recovered  all  she  had  lost,  and  made  very 
advantageous  commercial  arrangements  with  Louis. 
Spain  ceded  to  France  the  province  of  Franche- 
Comte,  which  naturally  belonged  to  her,  and  twelve 
fortresses  in  Flanders ;  the  Empire  gave  to  Louis 
Fribourg  instead  of  Philipsbourg ;  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  restored 
their  conquests  to  Sweden ;  and  Louis  XIV.  became 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.f 

•  TeopWt  Woiks. 

i  Templtt.— Uoliugbruke,— Djliympli'.— Rdliih. 
VOL.  III. 


Before  this  temporary  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent,  England  became  involved  in  fresh 
disgrace — in  a  plot  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  civilized  mankind.  Many  adroit  poli- 
ticians had  long  been  convinced  that  the  only  fever 
by  which  to  raise  up  a  stem,  popular  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  and  schemes  of  the  court,  was 
the  old  and  sturdy  hatred  of  Popery, — that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  keeping  the  people  free, 
unless  they  could  convince  them  that  there  was 
a  design  on  foot  to  make  them  Catholics  at  all 
hazards,  and  at  any  cost  of  blood  and  crime.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  little  preludes ;  but  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1678,  while  the  king  was  walking 
in  St.  James's  Park,  he  was  accosted  by  one  Kirby, 
who  told  him  that  his  enemies  had  a  design  upon 
his  life,  and  that  he  might  be  shot  in  tliat  very 
walk.  Charles  stepped  aside,  and  appointed  Kirby 
to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  ChifBnch,  where  his 
majesty  was  accustomed  to  meet  a  very  different 
kind  of  company — his  panders  and  his  women. 
There  Kirby  informed  him  that  two  persons  named 
Grove  and  Pickering  had  engaged  to  shoot  him, 
and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phy- 
sician, had  undertaken  to  poison  him.  All  this 
intelligence  Kirby  said  he  had  received  from  his 
friend  Dr.  Tonge,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  well  known  to  several  persons  about 
the  court.  Charles  agreed  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
Tonge  presented  him  with  nn  immense  roll  of 
papers  which  contained  the  full  particulars  of  the 
plot  drawn  out  under  forty-three  heads.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  king,  who  referred 
the  parson  with  his  papers  to  Danby,  the  treasurer 
and  prime  minister.  Danby  asked  Tonge  who 
had  written  the  papers?  The  doctor  answered 
that  they  had  been  secretly  thrust  under  his  door, 
and  that,  though  he  guessed,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  by  whom.  After  a  few  days,  however,  Tonge 
told  the  treasurer  that  he  had  ascertained  his  sus- 
picions as  to  the  author  to  be  well  founded ;  that 
he  had  met  the  individual  in  the  streets,  who  bad 
given  him  further  particulars  of  the  horrible  con- 
spiracy, desiring  that  his  name  might  be  concealed, 
lest  the  Papists  should  murder  him.  Danby  went 
to  the  king,  and  proposed  the  instant  arrest  of  the 
alleged  assassins ;  but  Charles,  who  is  said  to  have 
believed  from  the  beginning  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  gross  imposture,  declined  taking  this  step, 
and  requested  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  secret 
even  from  the  Duke  of  York ;  saying  that  it  would 
only  create  alarm,  and  might  perhaps  put  the 
notion  of  murdering  him  into  some  head  that  other- 
wise would  never  have  thought  of  it.  But  Tonge, 
the  chief  performer  in  this  ante-piece,  soon  waited 
upon  Danby  with  information  that  there  was  a 
terrible  packet  going  through  the  post-oflSce  to 
BedingGeld,  the  Duke  of  York's  confessor,  then  at 
Windsor.  The  lord-treasurer  posted  down  to 
Windsor  to  intercept  this  packet;  but  he  found 
that  the  letters  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.  Bedingfield  had  shown  them  to  his  penitent, 
who  had  delivered  them  to  his  brother ;  and  the 
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king,  the  duke,  and  the  Jesuit  had  examined  them 
together,  and  his  majesty  had  been  convinced  that 
they  were  forgeries  sent  on  design  to  be  inter- 
cepted, to  give  credit  to  the  revelations  of  Kirby 
and  Tonge :  but  the  duke's  enemies,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  out  that  he  had  got  some  hints  of 
the  discovery  of  the  real  plot,  and  brought  those 
badly  forged  letters  as  a  blind  to  impose  on  the 
king,  while  the  real  Jesuit  letters  were  destroyed 
as  soon  as  received  by  his  confessor  and  himself. 
Charles  would  still  have  treated  the  whole  story  as 
the  awkward  plot  or  intrigue  of  an  ill  constructed 
comedy ;  but  James,  seeing  that  the  Jesuits,  and 
even  his  own  confessor,  were  accused,  insisted 
upon  a  searching  inquiry.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  "  the  drivers"  of  the  plot  would  have  let  the 
matter  drop  if  the  duke  had  been  ever  so  still. 
Kirby,  who  had  first  warned  the  king  in  the  Park, 
appeared  repeatedly  at  court ;  and,  failing  to  attract 
attention  there,  the  mysterious  friend  of  Dr.  Tonge, 
who  had  written  the  forty-three  articles,  presented 
himself  to  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate 
of  Westminster,  and  not  only  made  his  affidavit  to 
those  charges,  but  also  to  thirty-eight  more  articles 
which  had  been  added  to  the  original  list.  The 
magistrate  perceiving  that  Coleman,  an  agent  and 
factotum  of  the  duke's,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
his  own,  was  set  down  as  a  chief  conspirator,  im- 
mediately warned  his  friend,  and  Coleman  com- 
municated with  his  master,  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
was  now  impossible  to  keep  the  business  a  secret ; 
and  Dr.  Tonge,  being  summoned  before  the  coun- 
cil, was  commanded  to  produce  his  informant. 
Thereupon,  on  the  28th  of  September,  Titus 
Oatks  appeared  before  that  board  in  a  new  suit 
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of  clothes  and  a  clerical  gown.  With  the  most 
marvellous  self-possession  and  fluency  he  com- 
menced and  continued  his  incredible  story.  He 
stated — 1.  That  the  pope  claimed  possession  of 
these  kingdoms  on  account  of  the  Heresy  of  the 
people,  and  had  delegated  his  supreme  authority 
to  the  society  of  Jesuits.  2.  That  the  Jesuits  had 
undertaken  to  expel  this  heresy,  and  re-establish 
the  Catholic  faitn.  3.  That,  in  furtherance  of 
this  plan,  some  of  the  society  were  employed  in 
Ireland,  some  in  Scotland  (under  the  disguise  of 
Covenanters),  some  in  Holland,  and  some  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  not  only  plotting  the  murder 
of  the  king  but  of  the  duke  also,  if  his  highness 
should  oppose  their  attempt  or  refuse  his  concur- 
rence. 4.  That  these  Jesuits  had  100,000/. ; 
that  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  60,000/.  a-year  in 


rents ;  and  had  obtained  10,000/.  from  the  con- 
fessor to  the  French  king,  and  the  promise  of  an 
equal  sum  from  the  provincial  of  New  Castik. 
5.  That  a  man  named  Honest  William,  and  Pick- 
ering, a  lay-brother  of  the  order,  had  been  repeat- 
edly commissioned  to  shoot  the  king,  and  had  been 
punished  for  their  neglect.  6.  That,  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  April,  a  grand  consult  of  Jesuits 
from  all  parts  had  been  held  at  the  White  Horse 
Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  had  there  provided  three 
sets  of  pistol-assassins ;  and  had,  besides,  offered 
10,000/.  to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  if  he  would  do  the  thing  quietly  by 
poison :  Oates  pretended  not  to  know  how  Wake- 
man  behaved,  but  swore  that  he  had  often  seen 
him  with  the  Jesuits  since  that  meeting  at  the 
White  Horse.  7.  That  he  had  been  himself 
urged  to  shoot  the  king.  8.  That  a  wager  was 
laid  that  the  king  should  eat  no  more  Christmas 
pies ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C. 
(Rex  Catholicus),  he  should  no  longer  be  C.  R. 
9.  That  Uie  Jesuits  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  and  were  now  concerting  a 
plan  for  the  burning  of  Westminster,  Wapping, 
and  all  the  shipping  in  the  river;  and  that  he 
(Oates)  had  a  post  assigned  him  among  the  incen- 
diaries. 10.  That  the  pope  had  already,  by  a 
secret  bull,  filled  up  all  the  bishoprics  and  digni- 
ties in  the  church,  and  had  appointed  Lord  Arun- 
del to  be  his  chancellor.  Lord  Powis  treasurer, 
Sir  William  Godolphin  privy  seal,  Coleman  secre- 
tary of  state,  Langhome  attorney-general.  Lord 
Bellasis  general'  of  the  Papal  army.  Lord  Petre 
lieutenant-general.  Lord  Stafford  paymaster ;  and 
that  other  well-known  Catholics,  of  less  rank,  had 
received  inferior  commissions  from  the  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits. 

To  account  for  the  means  by  which  he  was  let 
into  all  these  dangerous  secrets,  Oates  affirmed 
that,  as  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Jesuits'  houses  abroad; 
and  this  part  of  the  story  was  true.  His  real  and 
infamous  history  appears  to  have  been  simply 
this: — ^TiTUS  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  Ana- 
baptist preacher ;  his  father  had  been  chaplain  to 
that  Colonel  Pride  who  purged  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  Titus,  when  he  saw  how  the  restored  go- 
vernment was  purging  the  church  and  persecuting 
and  impoverishing  non-conformists,  conformed 
forthwith,  and  got  himself  ordained  a  minister  of 
the  establishment.  This  was  a  time  of  sudden  con- 
versions :  the  timid  and  the  unscrupulous  took  re- 
fuge from  the  tyranny  of  intolerance  in  cunning, 
lying,  and  perjury.  The  son  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church.  Being 
obscure  and  friendless,  he  could  obtain  no  li  ving ;  and 
he  pined  on  the}  scanty  pay  of  a  country  curate. 
While  in  this  condition  he  was  twice  convicted  of 
perjury.  He  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board 
a  man-of-war;  and  from  that  situation  he  was  dis- 
missed with  an  increase  of  infamy.  According  to 
his  own  account,  in  the  year  1676,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
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and  there  became  acquainted  with  one  Bynff, 
"  that  was  a  priest  in  the  house,"  and  with  Kemish 
and  Singleton,  who  told  him  "  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  upon  its  last  legs,"  and  that  it 
behoved  him  and  all  men  of  his  coat  to  hasten 
betimes  home  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  there- 
upon, he,  having  had  strong  suspicions  of  the 
great  and  apparent  growth  of  popery,  to  satisfy  his 
curioaity  pretended  some  doubts  in  his  mind. 
But,  upon  conversation  with  these  men,  he  foimd 
they  were  not  men  for  his  turn.  Afterwards  he 
met  with  one  Hutchinson,  a  saint-like  man,  or  one 
that  was  religious  for  religion's  sake ;  and  him  he 
found  not  for  hia  turn  either,  "  for  his  design  was 
to  deal  with  their  casuists,  that  is,  those  of  the 
Society."  But  after  Hutchinson  had  introduced 
bim  to  a  Jesuit,  he  found  "  they  were  the  men  for 
his  turn,  because  they  were  the  cunning,  politic 
men,  and  the  men  that  could  satisfy  him."  He 
pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  Jesuit's  argu- 
ments, and  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1677.  But  Oates 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  said  God  and 
his  holy  angels  knew  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  religion,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on 
purpose  to  betray  them.  After  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  sent,  as  cate- 
chumen, over  to  the  continent,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Yalladolid  in  Spain. 
There  Oates  stayed  about  five  months,  when  he 
was  disgracefully  expelled.  He  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  appeared  as  a  mendicant  at  the  gate 
of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  St  Omer,  and  was  not 
only  received  but  entertained  there  for  some  time, 
during  which  he  lived  among  the  students  and 
novices.  But  he  was  again  expelled  with  shame, 
and  then  he  came  home  without  coat  or  cassock, 
and  either  made  or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  in  Wood  Street, 
a  great  Protestant  alarmist.  This  Tonge  and 
Kirby  clothed  and  fed  him  while  he  was  writing 
out  his  plot;  and  they  bought  him  the  clerical 
gown  and  new  suit  in  which  he  appeared  before  the 
council. 

The  members  of  that  board  heard  his  reve- 
lations with  silent  astonishment;  but  the  Duke 
of  York  pronounced  them  a  most  impudent 
imposture.  There  were,  however,  several  members 
of  the  council,  moved  by  different  motives  and 
feelings,  that  were  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
inquiry.  They  asked  Oates  for  documents, — for 
letters  or  papers  of  some  kind.  He,  who  pretended 
to  have  been  the  bearer  of  Jesuit  dispatches  and 
letters  innumerable,  had  not  a  scrap  to  produce ; 
but  he  engaged  to  Knd  abundance  of  documentary 
evidence  if  they  would  assist  him  with  warrants 
and  proper  officers.  And  the  council  agreed  to 
let  him  have  both.  On  the  morrow  Oates  was 
again  brought  before  the  council,  and  this  time 
the  king  was  there.  Charles,  who  did  not  believe 
one  word  of  the  whole  story,  was  afraid  of  opposing 
his  ministers  in  such  a  matter  as  this ;  but,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  he  could  not  wholly  conceal 


his  feelings.  He  desired  that  Oates  might  be 
made  to  describe  the  person  of  Don  Juan,  to 
whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  introduced  during 
his  travels.  The  informer  said  that  Don  Juan 
was  tall,  thin,  and  swarthy.  Here  Charles  turned 
to  his  brother,  the  duke,  and  smiled ;  for  their  old 
acquaintance,  the  Spanish  bastard,  showed  the 
Austrian  breed  more  than  the  Spanish,  being 
short,  fat,  and  fair.  Charles  also  asked  where 
Oates  had  seen  the  king  of  France's  confessor  pay 
down  the  10,000/.  The  informer  replied, — In  the 
Jesuits'  house,  just  by  the  king's  house.  Here 
Charles,  who  knew  Paris  rather  better  than  Oates, 
exclaimed, — "  Man,  the  Jesuits  have  no  house 
within  a  mile  of  the  Louvre."  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Charles  posted  off  to  Newmarket 
races,  leavmg  the  council  to  make  what  it  would 
of  the  plot,  and  Oates  to  be  lodged  at  Whitehall 
under  lus  royal  protection. 

It  is  maintained  by  most  writers,  upon  a 
variety  of  contemporary  authorities,  that  Danby, 
the  prime  minister,  if  he  did  not  help  to  ori- 
ginate it,  was  anxious  to  encourage  the  ferment, 
which  might  absorb  men's  minds  and  prevent 
or  delay  the  impeachment  with  which  he  was 
threatened  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
In  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  denounced  Cole- 
man, the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  minister 
gave  instructions  that  his  papers  should  be 
seized ;  and  this  measure,  with  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional circumstances  which  came  out  one  upon 
the  other,  contributed  to  make  up  a  strange  body 
of  presumptive  evidence,  and  to  convert  what 
at  first  seemed  a  wild  vision  into  something  like 
a  reality.  Indeed  the  framers  of  the  popish  plot 
(supposing  it  to  have  been  all  an  invention)  must 
have  felt,  in  the  end,  something  like  the  conjuror 
who,  while  attempting  to  delude  some  old  women 
by  raising  a  sham  devil,  suddenly  saw  the  real 
fiend  grinning  at  his  elbow.  Coleman,  who  had 
absconded  after  the  warning  given  to  him  by  his 
friend  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  had  destroyed  or 
removed  some  of  his  papers,  but  enough  were 
left  and  secured  to  prove  that  both  he  and  his 
master  the  duke  had  been  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
correspondence  with  the  French  king,  with  that 
king's  confessor.  Father  la  Chaise,  and  with  the 
pope's  nuncio,  at  Brussels,  and  that  they  had 
solicited  money  from  La  Chaise  at  Paris,  and 
from  the  pope  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing religion  in  England.  A  few  days  after  this 
discovery  the  popular  ferment  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  who  had  taken  the  deposition  of  Oates, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  received  con- 
fidential communications  from  Coleman.  This 
magistrate  left  his  house  at  Westminster  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  October,  and  never  re- 
turned more.  He  had  been  for  some  time  greatly 
depressed  in  spirits,  and  had  entertained  appre- 
hensions that  he  would  be  the  first  martyr  in  this 
plot.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  the  people  un- 
animously hunied  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
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been  trepanned  and  murdered  by  the  papists ;  and 
the  papists,  in  self-defence,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
to  the  injury  of  their  own  cause,  gave  out  that  he 
had  run  away  for  debt, — that  he  had  withdrawn 
to  contract  an  indecorous  marriage, — that  he  had 
run  away  with  a  harlot, — and,  at  last,  that  he 
had  killed  himself  in  an  excitement,  working 
upon  an  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity.  His 
brothers,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  his  numerous 
friends,  made  search  in  all  directions,  but  no  traces 
of  him  could  be  foimd  until  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day,  when  his  body  was  discovered  in  a 
ditch  by  Primrose  Hill,  not  far  from  Old  St. 
Pancras  Church:  it  was  pierced  through  and 
through  with  his  own  sword,  which  came  some 
inches  out  at  the  back,  behind  the  heart.  There 
was  uo  blood  on  his  cloths,  or  about  him;  his 
shoes  were  clean  as  if  he  had  not  w-alked  to  that 
country  spot ;  his  money  was  in  his  pocket  and 
his  rings  were  on  his  fingers ;  but  there  was 
nothing  about  his  neck,  and  a  mark  was  all 
rouud  it  an  inch  broad,  which  showed  he  was 
strangled  :  his  breaet,  also,  was  marked  all  over 
with  bruises,  and  his  neck  was  broken.  "  All  this," 
says  Burnet,  "  I  saw,  for  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  to 
view  his  body ;  and  there  were  many  drops  of 
white  wax  on  his  breeches,  which  he  never  used 
himself;  and  since  only  persons  of  quality  or 
priests  we  these  lights,  this  made  ull  people 
believe  in  whose  hands  he  must  have  been;  and  it 
was  visible  he  was  first  strangled  and  then  carried 


to  that  place,  where  his  sword  was  run  through  his 
dead  body. .  .  Dr.  Lloyd  went  and  told  the  king 
what  he  had  seen.  The  body  lay  two  days  ex- 
posed, many  going  to  see  it,  who  vent  away  much 
moved  with  the  sight ;  and,  indeed,  men's  spirits 
were  so  sharpened  upon  it  that  we  all  looked  oo 
it  as  a  very  great  happiness  that  the  people  did 
not  veut  their  fury  upon  the  papists  about  the 
town."  According  to  one  account,  when  the 
sword  was  drawn,  there  followed  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  blood,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
case  if  the  weapon  had  been  thrust  into  a  dead 
body ;  but  two  surgeons,  who  had  examined  the 
body,  afterwards  deposed  that  there  was  no  eva- 
cuation of  blood, — that  the  breast  was  beaten  as 
if  with  some  obtuse  weapon, — and  that  the  neck 
was  broken.  It  has  been  said  that  these  two  sur- 
geons betrayed  profound  ignorance  of  the  pheno- 
racna  attending  sudden  and  violent  death ;  but 
surely  it  required  no  great  learning  or  science  to 
speak  to  outward  and  visible  circumstances  like 
these:  the  most  ignorant  barber-surgeon  of  that 
day — the  veriest  clown  among  the  host  of  spec- 
tators— was  competent  to  tell  whether  the  neck 
were  broken,  and  whether  the  breast  were  bruised 
and  beaten,  or  not.  The  coroner  sat  for  two  whole 
days  on  the  body,  and  the  finding  of  the  inquest 
was,  that  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  had  been 
barbarously  murdered  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown.  To  those  who  reflected  coolly  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Godfrey's  murder 
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must  have  appeared  then,  as  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  a  perplexing  mystery;  but,  in  that 
universal  excitement,  few  or  none  were  cool,  while 
there  were  many  Ytho,  for  selfish  or  political  ends, 
-were  resolved  to  fasten  the  murder  upon  the 
Catholics,  and  to  make  it  a  means  of  revolu- 
tionizing court  and  government.  The  ghastly 
hody  was  carried  from  Primrose  Hill  to  the  habita- 
tion of  the  deceased,  and  there  exhibited  to  many 
thousands,  who  shuddered  and  wept  over  the  Pro- 
testant martyr.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  an 
immense  pocession,  having  at  their  head  seventy- 
two  Protestant  divines  in  full  canonicals.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  friend  of  the  deceased,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  having  "  two  other  thumping 
divines  standing  upright  in  the  pulpit,  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  while 
he  was  preaching,  by  the  papists."*  And  at  this 
time  so  widely  and  wildly  had  the  panic  spread, 
that  all  Protestants,  clergy  or  laity,  conformists  or 
non-conformists,  royalists  or  republicans,  of  the 
court  party  or  of  the  country  party,  considered 
their  lives  in  danger,  and,  in  many  instances, 
adopted  the  most  ridiculous  precautions  against  an 
unseen  enemy. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind, 
when  "reason  could  no  more  be  heard  than  a 
whisper  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  hur- 
ricane, "t  that  (on  the  2l8t  of  October)  the  par- 
liament re-assembled.  After  explaining  to  the 
House  why  he  had  not  yet  disbanded  the  army, 
and  why  he  was  so  much  in  debt  as  to  require 
immediately  fresh  grants,  Charles  adverted  to  the 
popish  plot,  stating  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
leave  it  to  be  investigated  by  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law.  Both  Houses  and  some  of  his  own  mi- 
nisters were  dissatisfied  with  this  light  mention  of 
the  plot,  and  they  soon  made  up  for  the  king's 
coolness  by  their  own  scorching  heat.  They  called 
before  them  Titus  Gates,  who  never  appeared 
without  making  copious  additions  to  his  original 
disclosures:  they  committed  the  Catholic  Lords 
Stafford,  Powis,  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Bellasis  to 
the  Tower ;  they  crammed  the  commoner  prisons 
with  papists ;  they  declared  "  that  there  hath 
been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popish  recusants, 
for  assassinating  the  king,  for  subverting  the 
government,  and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying 
the  Protestant  religion:"  they  proclaimed  the 
great  Titus  the  Saver  of  the  Nation,  and  got 
him  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year.  In  these  and 
other  proceedings  of  the  kind,  Shaftesbury  was  in- 
defatigable, and  his  masterly  hand  was  visible  in 
what  followed.  Yielding  to  the  storm,  and  never 
struggling  with  it  to  the  risk  of  his  personal  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  Charles  commanded  his 
brother  to  retire  from  the  council,  and  assured  the 
Commons  that  he  would  pass  any  bills  they  might 
present  for  present  security  against  popery,  or 
for  future  security  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
provided  only  they  did  not  impeach  the  regular 

*  Kogn  North,  Euineo.  i  Unme. 


right  of  succession.  But  this  was  not  enough, 
and  a  bill,  passed  in  the  Commons,  to  disable 
papists  from  sitting  in  either  House,  reached  a 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke 
of  York,  who  felt  that  the  main  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  disqualify  him,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne  on  account  of  his  religion, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  their  lordships,  shedding 
tears  as  he  spoke.  He  said  he  now  cast  himself 
upon  their  favour  in  the  greatest  concern  he  could 
have  in  this  world ;  he  spoke  much  of  his  duty  to 
the  king,  and  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  nation ; 
and  he  solemnly  protested  that,  whatever  his 
religion  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private 
thing  between  God  and  his  own  soul,  and  that  no 
effect  of  it  should  ever  appear  in  the  government. 
To  save  him,  a  proviso  was  introduced  that  the 
bill  should  not  extend,  in  its  operation,  to  his 
royal  highness  ;*  but,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  saving  proviso  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  two;  and  thus,  after  many  attempts,  the 
Catholic  peers  were  excluded  from  their  seats, 
which  their  successors  did  not  regain  till  the  year 
1829.  The  doors  of  the  Commons  were  already 
closed  by  the  act  passed  in  the  preceding  session, 
imposing  upon  members  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  ;t 
and  thus  it  became  the  practice,  as  it  had  long 
been  the  principle,  of  the  constitution  that  those 
who  professed  the  ancient  religion  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  state. 

The  trade  of  a  Protestant  witness  had  proved 
so  profitable  to  Oates,  that  it  was  not  likely  he 
should  be  left  in  the  monopoly  of  it.  His  first 
rival,  who  almost  immediately  became  a  partner 
with  him  in  the  business,  was  William  Bedloe,  a 
worse-conditioned  scoundrel  than  the  great  Titus 
himself, — a  regular  gaol-bird,  a  swindler,  and  a 
convicted  thief.  In  his  origin  he  was  a  stable-boy, 
but  he  had  risen  to  be  a  gentleman's  courier;  and, 
still  aspiring  to  higher  things,  he  had  put  captain 
before  his  name,  and  travelled  on  the  continent, 
making  "a  shift  to  live,  or  rather  to  exist,  by 
his  cheats."  He  had  been  recently  liberated 
from  Newgate  when  the  reward  of  500/.  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  Primrose  Hill 
murder.  On  his  first  appearance  before  the  coun- 
cil Bedloe  pretended  to  no  acquaintance  with 
Oates,  and  to  no  knowledge  of  the  main  plot :  all 
that  he  came  to  speak  to  was  the  murder;  and  he 
affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  Godfrey 
at  Somerset  House,  where  the  queen  resided ;  that 
Le  Fevre,  a  Jesuit,  had  told  him  that  he  and 
Walsh,  another  Jesuit,  with  the  assistance  of  my 

■  Dnring  the  furioui  dlseanioni  the  piipiit  waitln(-woiDeii  of  III* 
qnera  and  Dneheu  of  Yotk  ««n  nut  forgottrn.  A  noble  peer,  enp- 
poeed  to  be  I/Oid  Lucai.  exclaimed.—  "  I  would  not  have  k>  much  aa 
a  popUh  nan  oi  a  popUh  woman  to  remain  beret  not  w  much  aa  a 
pnptobdogorapopbbMteb;  notao  mvehaaa  popbh  eat  to  pur  or 
new  about  the  lung.''  Bunet  aay*  that  the  quern  propoiod  that  all 
licT  ledlee  ahould  eatt  lole  to  aee  which  fhoold  be  included  in  a  email 
nnnber  that  itM  «a*  to  be  allowed  to  retain ;  "  only  the  nanrd  (Aer 
luttttmt$  wtiitmt)  the  Puehen  of  Portemouth  ai  one  wbon  aba 
woald  not  espoea  to  the  nnccrtalnty  or  a  lot.  vhleh  waa  not  tboo(ht 
Tei7  decent  In  her.  thaunh  her  eiieomitancn  at  that  time  required  an 
•xtraerdinaijr  aubmiaaion  in  ererythbif." 

t  90  Car.  U.  «t  S,  e.  I. 
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Lord  Bellasis's  gentleman  and  of  a  waiter  in  the 
Queen's  Chapel,  had  smothered  the  magistrate 
between  two  pillows ;  and  that,  several  nights  after 
the  horrible  deed,  three  of  the  queen's  retainers 
had  removed  the  body  from  Somerset  House.  But 
as  Gates,  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon decency,  had  been  allowed  a  regular  crescendo, 
Bedloe  proceeded  to  revel  in  the  same  indulgence : 
and  on  the  very  next  morning,  when  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  recollected  that  the  Jesuits 
Lefevre  and  Walsh  had  spoken  of  commissions 
given  to  the  lords  Powis,  Bellasis,  and  Arundel. 
The  king  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the  man  has  received 
a  new  lesson  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours." 
Bedloe  again  denied  all  acquaintance  with  Gates. 
Presently  after  he  changed  the  two  pillows,  with 
which  he  said  Gcodfrey  had  been  stifled,  into  a  linen 
cravat,  as  strangling  answered  better  with  the  ap- 
pearances about  the  neck  exhibited  by  the  dead  body. 
In  this  fashion  he  altered,  as  well  as  added,  with  the 
least  possible  regard  to  verisimilitude.  His  crown- 
ing revelation,  delivered  on  the  12th  of  November, 
seemed  to  be  this : — overlooking  the  material  cir- 
cumstances of  his  having  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  main  plot,  he  said  that,  during  his  travels 
abroad,  he  had  associated  with  English  monks, 
Jesuits,  nuns,  &c.,  from  whom  he  had  learned  that 
the  king  was  to  be  murdered, — that  ten  thousand 
men  were  to  be  embarked  from  Flanders,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, — that  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  religious  men  and  pilgrims  were 
to  sail  from  St.  Jago,  in  Spain,  and  to  laud  at 


Milford  Haven, — ^that  the  dukes  of  Monmouth, 
Ormond,  and  Buckingham,  the  lords  Shaftesbury 
and  Ossory,  were  to  be  murdered  as  well  as  the 
king, — that  the  present  army,  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  all  obstinate  Protestants,  were  to  be 
"  utterly  extinguished," — and  that  all  the  consider- 
able Catholics  in  England  not  only  knew  of  this 
plot,  but  had  been  sworn  upon  the  Sacrament  to 
assist  in  its  accomplishment.  Perhaps  Titus  Oates 
was  afraid  of  being  left  behind — perhaps  the  conjec- 
ture is  well  founded  that,  on  the  failure  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  House  of  Peers,  "  the 
drivers"  considered  it  expedient  to  prompt  the 
witnesses  to  lay  their  accusations  higher  than  they 
had  hitherto  done,  in  order  that  the  king,  freed 
from  his  present  unfruitful  marriage,  might  have 
a  chance  of  legitimate  children  (with  his  illegiti- 
mates the  court  was  stocked)  by  another  wife. 
Whatever  were  the  motives.  Gates  proceeded  to 
accuse  the  neglected  scion  of  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza :  he  swore  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  wherein 
Wakeman  stated  that  the  queen  had  given  her 
assent  to  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  and  that  he 
himself  had  heard  her  exclaim,  "  I  will  no  longer 
suffer  such  indignities  to  my  bed :  I  am  content  to 
join  in  procuring  his  death  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Catholic  faith."  When  the  witness  told  this 
new  tale  to  the  king  he  certainly  knew  that  a  pro- 
ject of  dissolving  the  royal  marriage  had  been  en- 
tertained before  by  several  of  the  king's  ministers, 
and  he  imagined  that  the  king  would  eagerly  grasp 
at  this  fine  opportunity :  but  Charles  bad  still  some 
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remnant  of  conscience,  or  some  lingering  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world :  he  heard  Oates  with 
indignation ;  and  he  told  Burnet  that,  considering 
his  feultiness  towards  the  queen  in  other  things, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  horrid  thing  to  abandon 
her  now.     Oates,  however,  swore  to  the  new  story 
before  the  council,  and  then  Bedloe  came  in  to 
corroborate  it.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had 
once  proposed  to  the  king  something  very  like  the 
murder  of  his  wife, — that  is,  a  plan  for  carrying 
oflF  the  queen  to  some  plantation  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  Charles  suspected  that,  in  this   particular 
matter,  in  accusing  her  majesty,  the  duke  had 
been  more  busy  than  any  one.    He  had  not  courage 
to  declare  his  conviction,  and  to  proclaim  Oates 
an  impostor  and  the  mouthpiece  of  a  foul  cabal ; 
but  he  ordered  that  his  papers  should  be  seized, 
and  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  in  private.    But  Charles  could 
not  prevent  his  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
mons, where,  on  the  28th  of  November,  he  raised 
his  voice  as  became  the  solemnity  of  the  matter, 
and  said,  "  I,  Titus  Oates,  accuse  Catherine,  Queen 
of  England,  of  high  treason."    The  Lords,  how- 
ever, would  not  join  the  Commons  in  an  address 
for  the  removal  of  the  queen,  and  the  accusation 
was  allowed  to  drop.     At  the  same  time  the  Upper 
House,  so  far  from  expressing  any  doubt  as  to  the 
main  plot,  voted  an  address  for  the  apprehension 
of  all  Papists,  and  received  impeachments  of  high 
treason  against  Stafford  and  the  other  four  lords  in 
the  Tower.    The  king,  wherever  he  durst  venture, 
continued  to  declare  that  he  did  not  believe  a  single 
word  that  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  advanced.     One 
of  his  profligate  courtiers,*  who  at  times  spoke 
unpalatable  truths,  said  that  his  majesty  knew  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  Popish  plot  than  the 
witnesses  or  than  any  one  else;  and  Charles  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  how  far  he  had  gone  in 
plotting  with  the  French  king  for  the  subversion 
of  the  religion  and  the  constitution  of  his  country. 
But  neither  these  recollections  and  convictions, 
nor  any  others,  could  impel  that  thoroughly  selfish 
man  to  make  any  effort  to  stop  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  cool  tiie  popular  frenzy  and  that  blood- 
thirstiness  which  happily  never  lasted  long  with 
the  English  people.    The  first  victim  was  Staylej', 
the  Cathohc  banker,  who  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  Oates  and  Bedloe,  but  who  was  denounced  by 
a  new  witness — a  destitute  Scotchman — as  being 
guilty  of  telling  a  Frenchman,  in  a  public  tavern 
or  eating-house  in  Covent  Garden,  that  the  king 
was  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
would  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.    Burnet,  who 
knew  Carstairs,  this  witness  from  Scotland,  in- 
formed the  lord  chancellor  and  the  attorney-general 
what  a  profligate  wretch  he  was ;  but  Jones,  the 
attorney-general,  took  this  in  ill  part,  and  called  it 
disparaging  the  king's  evidence  Jt  and  the  unfor- 

•  Tom  Killignw. 

t  '  Tb«  thing,"  nddi  Buniiit  '  crew  pablir,  and  raiaed  great  clc 

nooT  against  me. 1  had  Ukewiie  observed,  to  affveral  perculM 

a(  weight,  how  many  incredible  thinga  there  ware  In  the  mUeaet 
Ihit  «a<  |iT<D ;  1  viihti  they  kmU  make  *u  of  the  heat  the  nation 


tunale  banker  was  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 
traitor  at  Tyburn.  The  case  of  Coleman  was  far 
more  important,  and  admitted  of  better  proof;  and 
whether  his  offences  amounted  to  treason  or  not, 
and  whether  they  were  or  were  not  connested  with 
such  an  extreme  and  horrible  plot,  they  were  mis- 
demeanors of  a  deep  and  traitorous  die.  Part  of 
his  papers  he  had  destroyed,  but  enough  remained 
to  prove  that  he  and  his  master  (the  duke)  were 
undeserving  of  the  name  and  rights  of  English- 
men. 

It  appeared  from  these  letters  that,' in  the  years 
1675  and  1676,  Coleman  had  been  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  Father  La  Chaise,  and  had  asked 
him  repeatedly  for  money  to  forward  a  project  in 
England,  which  "  would  give  the  greatest  blow  to 
the  Protestant  religion  it  ever  had  received." 
"  We  are,"  said  Coleman,  in  another  of  his  letters 
to  the  French  confessor,  "  about  a  great  work — no 
less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and 
the  total  and  utter  subversion  and  subduing  of 
that  pestilent  heresy  which  has  domineered  over 
great  part  of  this  northern  world  a  long  time; 
there  never  was  such  hopes  of  success  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  as  now  in  our  days.  God 
has  given  us  a  prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say 
by  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  in- 
strument of  so  glorious  a  work ;  but  the  opposition 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great ; 
so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance we  can."  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pope's 
nuncio,  Coleman  said  that  they  had  great  designs 
in  agitation — designs  worthy  of  being  supported 
by  the  nuncio  and  his  friends  with  all  their  power. 
"  We  have  no  doubt,"  added  Coleman,  '*  but  to 
succeed ;  and  it  may  be  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Protestant  party,  if  you  join  with  us  in  good 
earnest,  and  cordially  second  our  interest."  It 
was  fully  proved  then  by  his  own  letters,  and 
admitted  by  his  own  confessions,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived money  from  France;  and  it  is  known  now,* 
from  others  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  asked  money 
from  the  pope.  He  said  on  his  trial,  that  the 
French  money  was  to  bribe  members  of  parliament 
to  do  the  will  of  I^uis,  or  to  reward  himself  for 
sending  secret  information  of  what  was  passing  in 
England.  But  what  was  the  pope's  money  to  have 
been  for  ?  He  maintained  that  the  great  project 
for  which  he  had  solicited  foreign  money  and  co- 
operation was  nothing  more  than  to  restore  the 
Duke  of  York  to  his  post  of  high  admiral,  and  to 
procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics;  but  he 
failed  to  convince  the  jury ;  and  we  confess  that, 
without  sharing  in  their  heat  and  prejudices,  we 
share  in  their  incredulity ;  feeling  perfectly  con- 

wu  in  to  eeaire  at  iffectmUy  fiom  Popery;  ««  taw  certain  etidenci 
to  carry  mio  far  ae  to  graft  that  upon  it ;  but  I  icithod  they  would  not 
ran  too  haftilv  to  the  tMug  of  men't  livee  away  upon  nch  te$titumiet. 
l.onl  HoUi»  had  more  temper  than  I  expected  ftom  a  man  of  hit 
lieat ;  Lord  Ilaliftix  waa  of  the  aamo  mind  ;  Imt  the  Earl  of  khaflet- 
bury  could  tiot  Ii«ir  the  diicouru:  he  laid  we  mat  ngiport  the  evidence, 
and  that  all  thine  tcho  undermined  the  credit  (if  the  aitneaet  were  toba 
loohed  on  at  public  enemiti."  .      ,      .  „  ,  ,» 

•  See  letter  from  the  popes  nuncio,  dated  Rome,  January  13, 
1675,  aa  decjplierrd  by  Dr.  Lethirland,  aad  Coleman't  reply,  in 
Hanii'i  Life  of  Uharin  II 
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vinced  that  Coleman  could  not  have  been  working 
for  less  than  the  king,  who  had  bargained  with 
Louis  for  the  forcible  imposition  of  popery  upon 
an  enslaved  nation.  The  attempt  to  connect  Cole- 
man with  the  alleged  design  of  murdering  the 
king  appears  in  the  cool  eve  of  reason  to  have 
been  an  absolute  failure ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  cases,  Gates  and  Bedloe  were  guilhr  of  blun- 
dering perjury.  Scroggs,  the  chief  justice,  and  a 
scoundrel,  was  as  violent  and  partial  as  possible; 
but  his  summing  up,  in  reference  to  the  famous 
passage  in  the  letters,  was  acute  and  convincing ; 
It  not  only  convicted  Coleman,  but  raised  a  general 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  plot — and  a  plot  there 
was,  though  not  Gates's* — a  plot  where  the  kiiig 
would  have  been  the  proper  witness,  and  where 
the  evidence  would  have  fallen  on  his  own  head. 
Coleman  had  always  passed  for  a  busy,  intriguing, 
vain,  frivolous  man  ;  but  he  died  like  a  brave  man, 
resisting  all  temptations  to  save  his  life  by  accusing 
his  master  and  his  friends.  Father  Ireland,  who 
was  said  to  have  signed,  with  fifty  other  Jesuits,  the 
great  resolution  of  killing  the  king,  was  then  tried, 
together  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  who  were  said 
to  have  undertaken  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  The  jury,  upon  the  perjured  and  contra- 
dictory evidence  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  all  three.  **  Gentlemen," 
said  the  brutal  Scroggs, "  you  have  done  like  very 
good  subjects,  and  very  good  Christians,  that  is  to 
say,  like  very  good  Protestants ;  and  now  much 
good  may  their  thirty  thousand  masses  do  them." 
The  victims  died  professing  their  innocence ;  but 
the  received  opinion  about  Jesuitism  prevented 
alike  any  belief  and  any  pity.  Bedloe  had  played 
second  to  Gates ;  but  Gates  conld  not  or  would 
not  support  Bedloe  in  his  original  part,  and  there- 
fore a  second  witness  was  wanted  to  prove  the 
murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.  There  was  one 
Prance,  a  Catholic  and  a  silversmith,  who  frequently 
worked  for  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  who  had 
absented  himself  from  his  house  for  two  or  three 
days,  about  the  time  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted— at  least  so  deposed  a  lodger  in  his  house. 
Upon  this  information  Prance  was  seized  and  car- 
ried to  Westminster.  Bedloe  swore  that  he  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  had  seen  about  Gkklfrey's 
body  in  Somerset  House.  Prance  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  left  his  house,  not  at  the  time,  but  a  week 
before.  This,  however,  served  him  nothing ;  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  loaded  with  irons — some 
say  he  was  tortured.  In  a  few  days  he  confessed 
he  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  charged  Hill, 
Green,  and  Berry,  three  obscure  men,  who  were 
employed  about  Somerset  House  and  the  Queen's 
Chapel  there.  Prance  said  that  they  had  had 
several  meetings  in  a  certain  ale-house,  where  the 
priests  persuaded  them  it  would  be  a  meritorious 
action  to  dispatch  Godfrey,  who  bad  been  a  busy 
mnn  in  taking  depositions  against  them ;  and  th^ 
the  taking  him  off  would  terrify  others.  The 
•  DalUiii.  I 


people  of  the  ale-house  confirmed  the  fact  of  their 
meetings,  but  nothing  more.  Prance  fiirther  stated 
that,  the  morning  before  they  killed  Godfrey,  HiU 
went  to  his  house  to  see  when  he  was  going  out, 
and  spoke  there  to  his  maid,    llus  maid,  upon 
being  examined  apart,  stated  that,  on  the  morning 
in  question,  a  person  had  really  called,  and,  upon 
being  conducted  to  Newgate,  she  pointed  out  Hill, 
who  was  mixed  in  a  crowd  of  prisoners,  as  the 
person  that  had  asked  for  her  master  the  morning 
before  he  was  lost  Prance  gave  a  minute  account 
of  the  manner  the  murder  was  conmiitted,  and  the 
body  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
found.*     Some  days  after  this,  he  desired  to 
be  carried  to  the  king.     Charles  would  not  see 
him  alone,  but  assembled  the  council,  before  whom 
Prance  denied  all  that  he  had  formerly  sworn,  and 
said  his  whole  story  was  a  fiction.     Yet,  as  soon 
as  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  he   sent  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  to  the  king,  to  assure  him  that 
all  he  had  sworn  was  true.  But  again  he  retracted 
and  denied  everything.    Then  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  had 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  deceased  ma- 
gistrate,  was  sent  to  talk  with  him.      At  first 
Prance  denied  everything  to  the  divine.     "  But," 
adds  Burnet,  "  Dr.  Lloyd  said  to  me  that  he  was 
almost  dead  through  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  and 
with  cold  in  his  body ;    but,  after  that  Dr.  Lloyd 
had  made  a  fire,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  in  a 
bed,  and  began  to  discourse  the  matter  with  him, 
he  returned  to  his  confession;  which  he  did  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Llojd  said  to  roe  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  it." 
Upon  their  trial.  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry  brought 
witnesses  to  prove  that  they  were  at  home  by  an 
early  hour  on  the  nights  when  the  murder  and  the 
removal  of  the  body  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
place;  that  no  dead  body  could  have  been  con- 
cealed in  the  house  mentioned  by  Prance;  and 
that   no   sedan-chair  had  come   out   of  Somer- 
set House.     There  was  also  in  favour  of  the 

*  ThU  is  the  lubitmicc  of  Pnim'i  depotlUon :— ■■  I.  The  VfUa, 
brcsDM  Sir  Bdamndbory  Mrmed  an  envmy  Ui  the  qoeeu't  Mtrailt. 
aud  would  Dot  cuni«ntto  diKbar|{«  oae  Girald  from  paiUlifluliM 
(u  anoUler  jiutice  did),R*olTed  aod  coatrlred  to  take  awiy  Ua  life. 
— S.  Panuant  to  vhieli  dMiKn  (bej  hired  (fur  what  reward  ihe  if> 
nent  doth  nut  lumw)  Hill,  Greea,  Kellr,  Uw  deponent,  Girald,  and 
liarty.  to  do  tlw  tect.— 3.  Aeeoidingly,  the  abora-namsd  yantxa  Ur- 
panned  Sir  Edmundbufy  into  Som«-r*et  Ifoue,  alwut  eqcht  or  dIdc 
o'olocit  at  night  |  bat  the  deponent  dotli  not  veil  nmeoiber  the  day. 
—4.  This  trepan  was  cffectea  thus :  Oreen  gave  Ihe  deponent  noticp 
that  he  and  Oirald  had  set  Sir  Kdnundbury  in  St.  Clement's ;  aad 
Hill  decoyed  him  darn  to  the  Water-cate  uuder  preleoae  of  pattinf  a 
fray  between  two  tBllows  quarrelling  in  the  yard.— 5.  Whrn  thry  had 
him  near  the  rails  by  the  queen's  stables,  Greeu  strangled  him  iriih  a 
twisted  liandlterchief ;  than,  Snding  him  still  alirr,  wnuig  bis  Dsd: 
quite  round,  and  punched  him  with  bis  luMa  In  the  open  >  ard  i  which 
done,  th,*y  dngi;ed  him  into  Dr.  Godwin's  lodgintis. — 6.  Oo  the 
Monday  following,  precisely  between  niue  and  ton  o'clock  at  aixht, 
the  bouy  was  shown  to  the  deponent  by  Hill,  Green,  and  Girald,  ui  a 
room  In  tlie  back  square  court  below  stairs,  nest  the  garden  t  thwe 
it  was  (by  the  help  of  a  dark  lanthom)  tliat  he,  depooent,  aav  the 
buiiy  in  tbe  company  of  the  sold  Hill,  Oieen,  and  Girald,  who  rem 
only  present, — 7*  On  tbe  next  Wednesday  afior,  about  twvlve  o'clod, 
at  nixbt,  the  dead  body  was  put  into  a  sedan,  and  carried  out  by  liie 
deponent  aud  Girald  into  Corent  Garden,  where  Green  and  fklly 
look  him  np,  and  carried  him  to  Long  Acre.  There  the  depcoest 
aod  Girald  resumed  their  burden,  and  carried  him  to  the  Sobo;  lh» 
thence  he  was  conveywl  astride  on  horseback,  before  11  ill.  into  Ibe 
teldi,  where  they  thrust  his  sword  thronih  his  body,  and  cast  kia 
into  a  ditcli."  Ralph  gitea  in  a  parallel  eolnmn  the  depoeUios  of 
Bedloe.  It  seams  to  ns  that  no  ineqoality  of  memory,  no  nr,  nor  ssy 
other  circnmsUnce  or  aeeideut  whatsoever,  can  be  possibly  mads  u> 
reconcile  or  sxplaiu  tlie  disetepaneiet  between  the  two  papers. 
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prisoners  a  tride  difference  between  the  deposition  g 
of  Prance  and  those  of  Bedloe;  and  Hill  did  not 
neglect  to  lay  hold  of  the  equivocation  and  waver- 
ing of  the  former  witness.  He  pleaded  that  Prance 
had  retracted  his  first  story,  and,  being  thereby 
perjured,  was  an  incompetent  witness;  but  this 
was  explained  away  by  Chief  Justice  Scroggs, 
who  said  Prance  had  accused  die  prisoners  upon 
oath,  but  had  not  retracted  that  accusation  upon 
oath  ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  called  perjured. 
Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  in  court,  where  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  spirited  and  sensible  efforts  to 
save  her  husband,  asked  Prance  why  he  had  denied 
all  this.     Prance  replied  that  it  was  because  of  his 
trade ;  and  for  fear  of  losing  his  employment  as 
silversmith  to  the  queen  and  the  Catholics,  and 
because  he  had  not  received  a  pardon.     "  Were 
you  not  tortured  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hill.     Prance  an- 
swered in  the  negative.     "  It  was  reported  about 
the  town,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "  that  he  was  tortured. 
There  are  several  about  the  court  that  heard  him 
cry  out."   She  exclaimed,  with  good  reason,  "  My 
witnesses  are  not  rightfully  examined ;  they  are 
modest,   and  the  court  laughs  at  them."     The 
three  prisoners  received  sentence  of  death;  and 
they  idl  three  died  at  Tyburn  with  solemn  asse- 
verations of  their  innocence.    As  Berry  was  a 
Protestant,  the  arguments  against  the  Catholics, 
grounded  on  their  alleged  habits  of  equivocation, 
and  the  power  of  absolution  held  to  belong  to  their 
priests,  as  well  as  on  the  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  might  lead  them  to  deny  the  truth  in  this 
case,  did  not  bear  upon  him;    and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  respited  a  week,  and  might 
have  had  his  life  if  he  would  have  confessed.   But 
these  circumstances  appear  to  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  madness  of  the  time.     As  is  observed  by 
one  of  the  best  narrator  of  these  events — an  histo- 
rian no  less  industrious  than  acute — '*  a  strong  faith 
in  the  plot  was  the  test  of  all  political  merit ;  not  to 
believe,  was  to  be  a  political  reprobate  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  zeal  was  the  cruelty  of  the  times. 
The  terror  excited  by  the  plot  had  caused  such  a 
thirst  of  revenge  that  nothing  but  blood  could 
satiate ;    every   supposed  criminal  was   pre-con- 
demned;  and,  no  sooner  did  the  victim  appear, 
but  the  people  called  out  for  the  sacrifice :  pity 
was  looked   upon  as  not  only  impertinent,  but 
almost  criminal ;  and  even  the  great  prerogative 
of  mercy  lodged  in  the  crown  was  of  no  use."* 
The  Protestant  pulpit  gave  forth  no  note  of  peace 
and  mercy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  preachers  opened 
the  graves  of  the  Catholic  dead,  and   put  them 
to  a  second  death,  expounding  to  ignorant  hearers 
how   the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits    justified  the 
most  atrocious  means  by  the  end,  and  insisting 
that  the  dying  words  of  a  Catholic,  where  his 
church  was  concerned,  merited  no  credence  or 
attention  whatsoever. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  a  variety 

•  Ralph,  niit.  ofEDKland  daring  the  Reigns  of  KiniWinian, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Kmz  Oeorf^  I.,  nithan  Introdnctory  Review  of  the 
Beigna  of  ihe  Royal  Brothere.  Chariet  and  Jamee. 
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of  intrigues  hnstened  the  dissolution  of  this  loiifjett 
parliament.      Shaftesbury  had  resolved  to  ruin 
Danby ;  and  Danby  had  quarrelled  with  Monta- 
gue, the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  knew  all  the 
secret  treaties  with  Louis,  having  been  an  active 
agent   himself  in    these    nefarious    transactions. 
Accident  made  this  Montague  figure  as  a  patriot, 
but  he  was  more  the  slave  of  the  court,  and  more 
meanly  corrupt,  than  the  minister  he  attacked; 
and  if  he  had  not  offended  the  king  as  well  as 
Danby,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  his  pa- 
triotism  at  this  time.     The  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
though  now  a  cast-off  mistress,  still  claimed  and 
obtained  a  great  share  in  the  royal  regard.    She 
had  removed  her  person  and  her  vices  to  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  Paris,  where  she  intrigued 
with  various  Frenchmen,   amorously  as  well  as 
politically,  being  protected  by  Louis,  who  thought 
to  make  her  useful  by  means  of  her  connexions  ia 
the  English  court     Montague,  after  making  love 
to  herself,  made  love  to  her  daughter,*  and  thea 
replied  to  her  furious  reproaches  by  threatening  to 
disclose  her  intrigues  to  his  master.     Thereupon 
the  duchess  denounced  the  ambassador,  trusting  to 
have  the  first  word  and  the  best  argument  with 
her  old  lover.    Her  letter  to  Charles  was  a  com- 
jiound  of  debauchery,  intrigue,  and  superstition  ; 
and  as  Charles  had  a  superstitious  belief  in  astro- 
logy, all  these  ingredients  had  their  effect.     She 
told   the  king  how  Montague  had  behaved  as 
a  lover ;   that  Montague  hated  him  and  despised 
both  him  and  his  brother;  that  he  had  said  he 
wished  the  parliament  would  send  them  both  to 
travel  again,  for  that  the  king  was  a  dull  govern- 
able fool,  and  the  duke  a  wilful  fool;   that  the 
king  always  chose  a  greater  beast  than  himself  to 
govern  him  ;  that  he  would  do  anything  for  money 
and  pleasure ;  that  so  long  as  he  was  furnished  with 
money  for  his  pocket  and  his  wenches  he  might  be 
led  by  the  nose ;  that  he  (Montague)  had  plotted 
against  Danby  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  noif 
maiiresse  en  chef,  against  whom  she  (the  cast-off 
mistress)  had  no  malice  whatever;  that  he  had 
bribed  a  conjurer,  or  fortune-teller,  iu  whom  the 
king  "  had  great  faith ;  for  that  he  had  at  several 
times  foretold  things  to  him  that  were  of  conse- 
quence," in  order  to  make  the  man,  who  was  poor, 
shape  his  predictions  according  to  his  (Montague's) 
desires  and  schemes,  &c.  &c.t     Of  a  sudden  his 
excellency  the  ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  express 
orders  of  his  court,  came  over  to  England,  placed 
himself  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Ba- 
rillon,  the  intriguing  French    ambassador,  with 

*  Anne  Palmer,  Lady  Sussex,  one  of  her  chndron  by.  or  assumed 
to  be  by,  the  kiitK. 

-t  HaiTia,  Life  of  Charles  IL,  Appendix.—  Hnmet.  who  knew 
nothing  ofthltt  letter,  says, — "  Montague,  who  was  a  man  or  pleasure, 
was  111  an  Intriitue  with  Uw  Diwhess  of  Cleveland,  w he  was  quite 
east  uff  by  the  liin;;,  and  was  then  at  Paris.  The  king  bad  oitlered 
liim  to  And  out  an  ostrolocer,  of  whom  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  a 
^uod  opinion,  fur  lie  luid,  ioiu  liflbre  liis  restoration,  foretold  he 
sltoulil  eoLer  London  on  the  S9th  of  Miiy,  1660.  He  was  yet  alive, 
ami  Montague  iuund  him,  and  saw  tic  was  capable  of  being  corrupted; 
so  lie  resolved  to  prompt  him  l^.  K^aii  tlte  king  such  bints  as  siibuld 
serve  hii  own  ends.  And  he  was  so  bewitched  with  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  that  he  trusted  her  with  this  secret :  but  she  growlag 
Jealous  of  a  new  amoar,"  ftc.  fcc 
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ShailesbuTy  and  his  party,  and  got  himself  re- 
tunied  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Northamp- 
ton. The  prime  minister  thought  it  better  to 
commence  the  attack  than  to  wait  for  it ;  and  on 
the  1 9th  of  December  his  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer signified  that  he  was  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  his 
majesty  had  received  information,  that  his  late 
ambassador  in  France,  Mr.  Montague,  a  member 
of  their  House,  had  held  several  private  conferences 
with  the  pope's  nuncio  there,  without  any  direction 
or  instruction  from  his  majesty,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty, in  order  to  know  the  truth  of  that  matter, 
had  given  order  for  seizing  Mr.  Montague's  pa- 
pers. The  House  attempted  to  screen  Montague 
with  the  privileges  of  parliament,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  the  king  had  got  the  papers,  and  treated  their 
remonstrances  with  contempt.  Montague,  how- 
ever, soon  told  the  House  the  whole  affair  was  a 
mere  artifice  contrived  by  the  treasurer  Danby  to 
•ave  himself;  but  that  his  lordship  had  deceived 
himself;  fur,  though  most  of  his  papers  had  been 
seized,  he  had  by  good  luck  saved  some  very  im- 
portant letters  which  might  tend  to  the  security  of 
the  king  and  kingdom.  Hereupon  the  Commons 
sent  some  of  their  members  to  bring  the  said 
papers  before  them.  A  small  dispatch-box  was 
brought,  and  from  it  Montague  produced  two 
letters  written  to  him  by  Danby,  soliciting  money 
from  Louis  in  the  name  of  the  Icing.  The  second 
of  these  letters  was  that  infamous  one  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  postscript  in  Charles's  own  hand : 
•'This  is  writ  by  my  order."  The  Speaker  read 
both  letters  to  the  House,  which  "  served  as  a 
lighted  match  to  the  train  which  had  been  long 
laid  to  blow  up  the  treasurer."  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  violent  excitement,  the  House  voted,  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-three,  that  these  letters  con- 
tained sufficient  matter  for  an  impeachment ;  and 
they  immediately  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Montague  was  one,  to  draw  up  the  articles.  These 
articles,  which  as  usual  contained  several  absurdi-' 
ties  and  falsehoods,  were  earned  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  the  Earl  of  Danby  was  impeached  in  the  usual 
forms.  A  motion  was  made  that  his  lordship 
should  withdraw  from  his  seat,  but  this  was  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  of  twenty  j  and  Danby  rose  in 
his  place  to  rebut  the  charges.  He  pleaded  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  who  had  dictated 
the  letter ;  that  he  had  never  been  either  a  papist 
or  a  friend  to  the  French ;  though  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principal  informer  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  assisted  by  French  advice 
in  getting  up  this  accusation.  He  well  knew, 
however,  that,  besides  the  correspondence  with  the 
French  king,  he  had  been  guilty  of  several  serious 
unconstitutional  offences,  and  he  took  shelter  un- 
der an  admission  of  such  misdemeanors  to  avoid 
the  capital  charge  of  treason.  The  question  whe- 
ther he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a 
traitor  was,  however,  fiercely  debated  in  the  Lords ; 
and  the  motion  of  his  committal  was  rejected  only 
by  avery  narrow  majority.  Besides  this  troublesome 


impeachment,  Charles  had  many  otho-  reasons  for 
disGolving  this   parliament,  which   he  could  no 
longer  manage.     He  therefore  prorogued  it  on  the 
30th  of  December,  and  dissolved  it  by  procls- 
mation  on  the  24th  of  January.     This   pension 
parliament  had  sat  more  than  seventeen  years. 
Shaftesbury  had  called  it  the  king's  wife,  and  the 
dissolution  was  called  a  divorce.     In  the  roysl 
proclamation  the  cause  assigned  was,  "  the  man; 
mconveniences  arising  from  the  over  long  con- 
tinuance of  one  and  the  same  parliament."    Ralph 
says,  with  some  quaintness  and  considerable  spirit, 
"  His  majesty,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience, had,  without  doubt,  found  equal  canee  to 
like  and  loathe  it.     While  the  first  flame  of  their 
mutual  affection  lasted  he  was  all  grace  and  good- 
ness, and  they  all  submission  and  compliance: 
they  were  prodigal  of  their  favours ;  he  was  as 
lavish  of  his  thanks :  he  declared  their  approbation 
should  be  the  standard  of  his  government;  they 
avowed  an  unalterable  attachment  to  the  prero- 
gative :  the  full  power  of  the  sceptre  and  sword 
thty  restored  to  him,  and  only  reserved  that  of  the 
purse,  by  way  of  security  for  their  own  privil^es. 
But  even  in  the  midst  of  all  those  professions  and 
acknowledgments  on  both  sides,  it  appeared  that 
each  had  a  rival :  his  majesty  cast  an  amorous  eye 
towards  popery;    his  parliament  made  an  open 
tender  of  their  affections  to  the  church  of  England: 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  ensued:    the  king 
found  it  his  interest  to  give  way ;  the  people  paid 
for   his   concessions;    and  the  church  had    the 
benefit.     And  now,  his  majesty  having  felt  the 
curb,  grew  out  of  humour  with  the  bridle,  and 
called  upon  France  to  set  him  free.     France  pro- 
mised fair:  the  king  believed,  and  threw  off  all 
restraint,  in  the  presumption  that  he  was  now  the 
master:  but  necessity  opened  his  eyes,  and  com- 
pelled him  once  more  to  court  the  assistance  of 
those  he  had  disobliged ;  who,  havmg  now  got  the 
better  of  their  fondness,  took  advantage  of  that 
necessity,  and  now  resolved  to  make  a  sale  of  their 
favours.      Henceforward    their    intercourse   was 
mutually    mercenary ;   the  king  chaffered  for  a 
supply,  and  the  party-leaders  set  their  prices :  bat, 
though  willing  to  be  bought,  they  were  afiraid  to 
trust  him  wiu  the  purchase-money.     Hence  die 
very  means  of  corruption  failed;  and  they  began 
to  dread  the  power  they  had  bestowed.     Hence  all 
their   subsequent  endeavours  were  to  undo  their 
own  work,  and  reduce  their  monarch  once  more  to 
the  servant  of  the  commonwealth ;  not,  however, 
from  honest  motives,  or  by  honest  means,  but  by  any 
means  indiscriminately,  and  as  our  own  harharioms 
on  the  sea-coasts  hang  out  lights  in  tempestuous 
times,  to  mislead  the  mariner,  that  they  may  prey  on 
the  wreck.     Gk>od  often  rises  out  of  evil :  had  not 
the  king  slighted  this  parliament,  and  had  not  they 
shown  a  proper  resentment,  the  constitution  had 
been  long  ago  at  an  end :  though  their  opposition 
was  in  many  instances  extravagant,    and  alwsjs 
partook  of  the  leaven  of  fadion,  it  served  to  awe 
the  throne  and  keep  the  flame  of  liberty  alive 
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among  the  people."*  But  many  things  have  since 
been  brought  to  light  which  this  writer  knew  not, 
or  saw  only,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  Not  satis- 
fied with  adopting  the  spirit  and  using  all  the  re- 
sources of  faction  at  home,  the  patriots  maiu'ained 
a  clandestine  intercourse  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  order  to  detach  Louis  from  Charles,  to 
crush  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  popish  faction, 
and  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Danby  and  the 
disbanding  of  the  standing  army,  the  existence  of 
which  was  at  times  agreeable  to  the  French  mo- 
narch, whilst  at  others  it  was  odious  and  alarming 
to  him.  The  king  of  England  began  these  un- 
English  practices  with  the  old  enemy  of  the  coun- 
try's religion,  liberty,  and  honour,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  despotism — the  opposition  in  parliament 
entered  upon  them  to  preserve  freedom ;  ■end  as 
their  manceuvres  with  the  French  court  seem  ac- 
tually to  have  compelled  the  reduction  of  the  army 
— though  at  the  price  of  some  national  honour 
abroad,  and  a  sacrifice  of  European  policy,  as,  by 
the  reduction,  a  check  upon  the  dangerous  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  was  removed — tlieir  error  or 
their  crime  in  engaging  in  this  perilous  inter- 
course and  unnatural  alliance  has  been  palliated 
by  some  and  even  faintly  and  timidly  justified  by 
others.  But  there  is  worse  remains  behind— some 
of  the  leaders  of  these  patriots  soiled  their  hands 
and  their  souls  with  French  gold !  And  for  this 
charge  we  can  admit  of  no  possible  palliation,  un- 
less we  take  refuge  in  a  bold  denial  of  the  authority 
and  evidence  (generally  admitted  as  valid  ever  since 
Dalrymple  discovered  them)  upon  which  the  whole 
charge  rests.  "  When,"  says  the  discoverer,  "  I 
found  in  the  French  dispatches  Tx>rd  Rvssell 
intriguing  with  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  Alger- 
non Sidney  taking  money  from  it,  I  felt  very 
nearly  the  same  shock  as  if  I  had  seen  a  son  turn 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle."t    For  the  baseness 

•  nut.  Eng.,  Brricwor  tbereigniof  Kin;  Charlrt  II.  and  King 
Jane*  11. 

t  Aecotding  to  Barilbn,  kit  dubuisenirntt  la  I678-9  <rere  as 
follow  ;— 

To  the  Duke  of  Bncklngham 1000  gniueu. 

Algernon  Sidney fiOO 

Hidstrode,  nmbauailoi  at  ttruucle         .        .        .    400 
Sir  John  llaber 600 

S;.'?S.r'''"'""nM«.ben.f.h«no«of|    ^ 
Mr.  Il.rbord  j  Comm™.  ■^    j^ 

Hi*  aubaeqoent  payment*,  a>  staled  by  biaselT  to  Ills   master, 
Louis,  were : — 

To  Hitrbord 600  guineas. 

Hampden  (the  grandson  of  the  great  patriot)        .  500 

Colonel  Titos       .        .' 500 

Sir  Tliomas  Armstrong SOU 

Bennet 300 

Holham 300 

Hicdal 300 

Oarroway 300 

Franldand    , 3V0 

Comptun 300 

Harley 300 

Saehcrerel 300 

Foley  .        .       •. 300 

Bide 300 

Algernon  Sidney 500 

Herbert 600 

Sir  John  Baber 500 

HiU 500 

Boscawen 600 

The  names  of  slmost  all  tlieie  persons  are  to  be  found  In  the 

Jonrnals  of  the  Huiiie  of  Commons,  as  active  members.    Algernon 

Bidocy,  however,  was  not  w  parliament. 


of  Montague  we  are  prepared.  It  appears  he  was 
promised  100,000  crowns  for  ruining  Lord  Danby ; 
but,  as  far  as  Dalrymple  could  discover  from  the 
papers  at  Versailles',  he  did  not  actually  receive 
more  than  50,000  crowns.  But  Montague's  sister, 
I^y  Hervey,  and  several  of  his  friends,  received 
gratuities  from  time  to  time.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham asked  fur  money  much  more  frequently 
than  he  got  it,  though  it  should  seem  he  obtained 
various  payments.  Lord  HuUis  (the  presbyterian 
Denzil  Hollis  of  former  times)  refused  a  diamond 
snuff-box  of  the  value  of  1500/.,  though  he  was 
willing  to  take  it  with  the  privity  of  his  master, 
Charles,  as  a  present  (not  unusually  made  in  such 
caECs)  at  the  termination  of  his  embassy  to  the 
French  court;  and  he  died  before  he  could  be 
tempted  with  a  second  ofifer.  The  diamond  snuff- 
box was  afterwards  given  to  Lord  St.  Albans,  who 
had  expressed  his  expectation  of  receiving  a  pre- 
sent for  the  services  he  had  done  King  Louis. 
Charles's  French  mistress  was  frequently  coupled 
with  his  minister,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  as  an 
impatient  claimant  for  similar  rewards.  In  the 
following  year  we  find  Barillon  proposing  that 
Louis  should  give  both  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Lord  Sunderland  regular  pensions.*  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton,  Hampden,  Foley,  and  others  of 
Ihese  patriot  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  men  of  very  large  property  ;  so  that  an  hypo- 
thesis has  been  resorted  to  to  explain  their  mean- 
ness— "  that  ihey  agreed  among  themselves  not  to 
run  the  chance  of  offending  I^uis,  or  exciting  his 
distrust,  by  a  refusal  of  his  money."t  This  seems 
to  us  rather  ingenious  than  convincing.  Another 
hypothesis  started  by  the  same  eminent  writer  is, 
that  Barillon,  v\ho  was  notoriously  a  man  of  ex- 
pensive habits,  applied  to  his  own  uses  many  of 
the  sums  which  he  charged  his  master  with  as 
secret  outlays  among  the  English  patriots,  &c. 
And  we  have  heard  in  recent  times  of  an  eminent 
foreign  diplomatist  who  annually  charged  his  court 
with  considerable  sums  for  diamond  snuff-boxes 
that  were  never  received,  or  even  seen,  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  assigned  in  the  peculating  am- 
bassador's dispatches.  In  Barillon's  practice  there 
is  another  loop-hole;  but  it  does  not  admit  the 
man  of  the  best  reputation — Sidney.  There  were 
two  classes  of  those  who  were  alleged  to  have  re- 
ceived the  money :  one  consisting  of  persons  that 
were  in  actual  communication  with  himself,  like 
Algernon  Sidney;  the  other  consisting  of  men 
that  Sir  John  Baber,  a  secret  agent,  dealt  with 
for  Barillon,  who  knew  them  not,  or  who  never 
pretended  to  any  direct  personal  dealings  with 
them.  In  this  second  class  were  Littleton,  Hamp- 
den, Sacheverel,  and  others ;  and  the  proof  of 
their  corruption  rests  on  the  assertion  of  a  pro- 
fessional intriguer  like  Baber,  who  was  "  well 
known  for  a  busy-body  in  tricking  affairs."!    The 

•  Dalrymple,  Appendix.  t  Hallam.  Constitutional  Hist 

t  Roger  >iorih.Eaamen.— This  high  Tory's  aoeount  of  BaWr  Is 

biltiT,  unil  yet  true,  in  the  main,  as  appears  by  a  variety  of  oontera- 

porary  authoiilies.      Roger  says   that  he   was  "  n  «i»  ofjinesie, 

and  in  poisessioa  of  the  proteelorsbip  at  court  of  the  disseullng 
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falsehood  either  of  Baber  to  Barillon,  or  of  Ba- 
rillon  to  the  French  court,  would  acquit  these  con- 
•iderable  men.  In  secret  transactions  like  these, 
which  can  only  be  conducted  by  knaves,  we  are 
justified  in  suspectin;;  all  kinds  of  knavery  and 
mutual  deception.  Coleman,  the  Duke  of  York's 
creature,  when  on  his  trial  for  the  popish  plot,  de- 
posed that  he  had  received  2500/.  from  Barillon  to 
be  distributed  among  members  of  parliament,  but 
had  converted  the  money  to  his  own  use;  and 
though  Coleman  had,  seemingly,  a  motive  to  tell  a 
lie,  he  yet  may  possibly  have  spoken  the  truth  in 
that  matter.*  These  and  other  suggestions  merit 
a  deep  consideration ;  but,  after  all,  the  decided 
bias  of  the  generous  mind  which  proposed  the 
hypothesis  was,  that  Barillon's  accounts  were  true 
accounts, — ^that  the  money  was  really  paid  and  re- 
ceived! Louis  XIV.  had  an  obvious  motive  for 
these  intrigues:  tlieir  clandestine  dealings  made 
him,  in  a  manner,  master  of  both  parties  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  might  either  embarrass  the  king 
through  parliament,  if  Charles  should  pretend  to 
an  independent  course  of  policy,  or  cast  off  and 
betray  parliament  when  Charles  should  return  to 
his  base  subscrvience.f 

A.  D.  161 9. — The  elections  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment were  conducted  with  unusual  heat  and  ani- 
mosity. The  court  and  the  court  party  neglected 
no  possible  bribery,  no  exertion ;  but  the  country 
party  were  equally  active,  and,  by  making  an  ex- 
travagant use  of  the  popish  plot,  they  had  the  ad- 
TUitage  over  their  opponents.  To  avert  the  storm 
Charles  induced  his  unpopular  popish  brother  to 
retire  to  Brussels  j  but  before  James  went  to  the 
Continent  he  exacted  from  the  king  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  of  whose  popularity  he  was  already 
excessively  jealous.  The  new  parliament  met  on 
the  6th  of  March.  The  first  thing  the  Commons 
did  was  to  quarrel  with  the  king  about  the  election 
of  their  Speaker;  the  next,  to  renew  the  attack 
upon  Danby.  The  Lords  resolved  the  curious  con- 
•btutional  question — and  their  resolution  has  in 
modem  times  been  adopted  as  a  principle — that 
the  proceedings  on  impeachments  begun  in  one 
parliament  are  not  afi'ected  by  a  dissolution,  but 
may  be  taken  up  and  continued  in  the  succeeding 
parliament,  as  if  no  such  interruption  had  taken 
place.  Charlea  summoned  the  Commons  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  told  them  that  the  two  letters 
taken  out  of  the  box  were  really  written  by  his 
orders ;  that  he  had,  tlierefore,  given  a  full  pardon 
to  Danby,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  certain  other 
reasons,  he  had  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 

vnuhen;"  that  the  klnt,  llndiDg  the  dbMnteri  ever  active  af^nt 
Mm  and  hii  intcreats,  "  thonght  it  the  cheapeit  way  to  taVe  off  (ai 
thejr  called  It)  thoee  huH-wetheti  the  teaobers,"  and  emnloyect  Str 
John  Baber  to  bribe  these  leaden  '■with  good  annoal  pcnaiona,"  &c. 

*  Bnmet  nya,^"  Whataocver  Coleman  did  in  the  main  busineas, 
k«  (eok  good  cor*  tfhma^f.  All  hia  lettera  were  hill  or  their  U-ini; 
able  to  do  nothing  for  want  uf  money ;  and  he  made  the  French  am- 
baaaador  believe  he  cmld  do  hia  master  great  aervioe,  if  he  was  well 
aappUed :  he  got  S500  gidneaa  ttava  him,  to  gain  bis  master  some 
Mends  i  and  he  applied  it  all  to  furnish  out  his  avrn  expense,"— Owa 
Ttaw. 

f  UalUm.— I  *l>]n>ple. 


Although  there  was  no  want  of  precedent!  ii 
former  reigns,  the  Commons  voted  an  addras  lu 
the  king  against  the  validity  of  a  pardon  befoit 
trial,  and  they  sent  up  a  message  to  the  Lonlt  d^ 
manding  justice.  The  Lords,  who  were  devisin! 
how  to  throw  aside  the  capital  charge  of  tresmi, 
had  issued  a  warrant  for  taking  him  into  cuetodt; 
but  Danby  had  absconded.  The  Commons  for^ 
with  passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  take  effect  on  the 
15th  of  April,  if  the  fallen  minister  did  not  }n- 
viously  appear  to  stand  his  trial ;  and  the  Lonlt, 
after  some  hesitation,  adopted  the  bill.  But  on 
the  lOth  of  April  Danby  surrendered  himtdC 
kneeling  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  who  sent  him  tv 
the  Tower.  The  popular  Lord  Essex  was  put  u 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  chief  msnigt- 
ment  of  affairs  was  left  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderiud, 
now  secretary  of  state,  who  kept  himself  in  ismx 
by  condescensions  and  connivances  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmoutli 
But,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Chute 
constituted  a  new  council  of  thirty  person;,  into 
which  were  admitted  the  most  daring  and  liic 
most  popular  leaders  of  the  opposition,  witli  the 
versatile  Shaftesbury  for  their  president.*  Not- 
withstanding this  calculated  kindness,  Shaftabtin 
urged  on  the  Commons  to  vote  the  exdusion  of  die 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  The  accideuul 
burning  of  a  printing-house  in  Fetter-laue,  and  die 
report  that  the  banished  James  was  about  rebmi- 
ing  with  a  French  fleet  and  army,  hastened  tl.e 
blow.  And  out  of  doors  the  great  mass  of  die 
nation  echoed  from  their  hearts  the  posidoD  whidi 
Shaftesbury  had  delivered  in  parliament  a  fe» 
weeks  before  : — "  Popery  and  slavery,  lilte  two 
sisters,  go  haud-in-hand ;  and  sometimes  one  gws 
first,  and  sometimes  the  other;  but  wheresoeter 
the  one  enters,  the  other  is  always  following  doie 
behind."  The  Commons,  without  losing  rniich 
time,  resolved,  nemine  conlradicenle,  "  Thu  die 
Duke  of  York  being  a  papist,  and  the  hopea  of 
his  coming  such  to  the  crown,  had  givea  the 
greatest  countenance  to  the  present  conspirsciM 
and  designs  against  the  king  and  Protestant  reli- 
gion." They  also  votetl  addresses  requesting  hii 
majesty  to  banish  all  papists  twenty  miles  from 
I^ndon,  and  to  put  all  sea-ports,  fortresses,  ami 
ships  into  trusty  hands ;  and,  in  conclusion  of  ihi> 
day's  work,  they  ordered  that  their  Secrtt  Cm- 
miitee  should  prepare  to  bring  before  them  allwcli 
letters  and  papers  as  they  had  in  their  custody  re- 
lating to  the  Duke  of  York.  Lord  Russell,  though 
one  of  the  new  council  of  thirty,  was  selected  to 
desire  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.  The  litter 
took  titae  for  consideration.  Sir  William  Teai^e 
lays  these  exclusion  proceedings  to  the  charge  of 
the  aspiring  Duke  of  Monmouth  (who  had  beta 
for  some  time  plotting  to  prove  a  lawfiil  msniagt 

*  One  of  the  great  recommendations  of  this  new  councn  aaivtkat 
collectively,  the  members  of  it  u-»Te  worth  a  very  Ur^e  sua  rfn«;^ 
— '*  so  that  they  might  out  of  their  own  stock,  upon  a  njadw  f^^^; 
the  king,  ao  fKr  as  to  relieve  some  greut  necessity  of  the  <ies*_ 
This  was  sneeially  painted  out  bv  Temple,  the  aalhorof  Itosrh** 
-Sir  ir.  Temttt-t  Wvrta. 
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between  his  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  and  the  king) 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  between  whom  there 
existed  a  perfect  union,  and  a  supposed  compact, 
that  if  Monmouth  should  become  kine  by  right  of 
birth  and  religion,  Shaftesbury  should  drive  the 
chariot  of  government  by  right  of  these  dangerous 
services.     Charles,  in  spite  of  his  aiTectiou  for  his 
natural  eon,  was,  for  many  reasons  very  distinct 
from  any  generous  fraternal  affection,  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  his  brother ;   and  all  the  new  council, 
except  two,*  went  with  him  into  a  scheme  for 
quieting  the  religious  fears  of  the  nation,  without 
proceeding  to  the  extreme  measure  of  an  alteration 
in  the  order  of  succession.     On  the  day  when  the 
Commons  were  to  resume  that  question,  and  the 
Lords  were  to  consider  whether  they  should  con- 
cur, the  king,  iu  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  recom- 
mended  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  the 
disbanding  the  *landing  army,  and  the  providing 
a  fleet  for  the  national  security ;  and  then  he  told 
them  that  the  lord  chaucellor  had  communications 
to  make   to  them  which  would  prove  how   his 
thoughts  had  been  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  their  religion,  &c.     The  chancellor  then  pro- 
pounded the  medium  scheme,   which  was — that 
provision  should  be  made  by  parliament  to  distin- 
guish a  papist  from  a  Protestant  successor ;  that 
the  authority  of  a  popish  prince  should  1)e  limited 
and  circumscribed  so   as  to    disable   him    from 
doing  harm  ;  that,  imder  him,  the  whole  patronage 
and  management  of  the  established  church  should 
be  vested  in  Protestant  trustees,  and  no  ministers 
admitted  to  livings  except  the  most  pious  and 
learned  Protestants;  that  the  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  lords-lieutenants,  privy  counsellors,  and 
officers  of  the  navy  should  neither  be  appointed 
nor  removed  but  by  consent  of  parliament !     Such 
provisions  as  these  would  scarcely  have  left  the 
shadow  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  would,  most 
assuredly,  never  have  been  observed  by  James. 
The  Commons  rejected  the  scheme  altogether,  and 
proceeded  with  their  famous  bill  of  exclusion,  by 
which  the  crown  was  to  pass  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir,  as  if  the  Duke  of  York  were  dead.     At  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill  (on  the  21st  of  May) 
207  voted  for,  and  121  against  it.f 

These  proceedings,  together  with  an  attack  upon 
the  obnoxious  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  persever- 
ance in  the  principle  that  the  king  could  not  pardon 
Danby  before  trial,  and  a  searching  inquiry  about 
pensions  and  secret-service  money  made  the  king 
hasten  to  a  prorogation.  This  sudden  measure 
took  the  exclusionists  completely  by  surprise ;  and 
Shaftesbury  was  so  transported  with  rage,  that  he 
exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  would 
have  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  the  king's 
advisers  upon  this  occasion.  Charles,  however, 
had  not  courage  to  act  upon  his  pardon  and  re- 

*  Tbe  two  wtn  Sbaftnbuiy  ud  Temple. 

f  It  WHg  alio  resolved,  nemtne  contradicettte,  "  That,  in  defeQce  of 
the  kiog't  persou,  nnd  tiie  Protpstant  religlou,  they  would  stand 
by  his  uu^e*ij  with  their  lives  aud  fortunes  ;  and  thut  if  his  majesty 
should  come  hy  any  viulcnt  daath,  they  vould  (eveu  je  it  to  the  nt- 
BOit  DB  the  pa^ti."— AW,  MU, 


lease  Danby,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
for  five  years.*  It  was  in  this  stormy  session, 
when  some  of  the  worst  of  passions  made  the 
tempest,  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy 
was  secured  to  tlie  nation.  This  was  the  liabeus 
corpus  bill,  which,  after  being  agitated  and  frus- 
trated for  nearly  five  years,  was  carried  through 
the  influence  of  Shaftesbury.  The  key  to  the  per- 
plexing character  and  actions  of  that  extraordinary 
man  appears  to  be  simply  this : — in  spite  of  his 
blind,  headlong  ambition  and  profound  selfishness, 
he  had  a  real  anxiety  for  the  good  of  his  country 
and  a  regard  for  liberty;  but  these  noble  feel- 
ings were  made  secondary  to  his  passion  for  ag- 
grandizement and  control:  he  would  have  had 
England  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  but 
then  he  must  be  the  greatest  man  in  it ;  and,  upon 
any  decline  from  power  and  trust,  his  very  coun- 
try dwindled  in  his  eyes,  and  he  cared  not  if  he 
ruined  her  in  his  attempts  to  re-establish  himself. 
While  in  England  papists  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  popish  plot,  in  Scotland  a  protestant  arch- 
bishop had  been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave.  Sharji, 
after  six  years,  had  caught  Mitchel,  who  had  fired 
the  pistol  into  his  carriage,  and  that  enthusiast 
had  been  put  to  death,  with  some  revolting  circum- 
stances: but  the  persecutions  carried  on  against 
the  convcnticlers  called  up  other  assassins.  In 
fact,  the  archbishop  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
had  carried  tyranny  to  its  utmost  stretch.  An  army 
of  wild  Highlanders  was  let  loose  in  the  west 
country,  to  live  upon  free  quarter,  and,  being  very 
unruly,  the  men  robbed  and  stole  everywhere. 
The  gentlemen  were  required  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no  horse  that  was 
worth  more  than  four  pounds.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen hesitated,  which  put  Lauderdale  in  such  a 
frenzy,  that,  sitting  at  the  council-table,  he  made 
bare  his  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  swore  by  Je- 
hovah he  would  make  them  enter  into  those  bonds. 
Dragoons  were  employed  to  dissipate  the  field- 
meetings,  and  many  a  moor  and  hill-side  was  made 
wet  with  the  blood  of  the  covenanters.  These  re- 
ligious enthusiasts,  for  self-defence,  began  to  carry 
broadswords  as  well  as  bibles  to  their  meetings, 
and  at  times  the  praying  and  preacliing  ended  in  a 
regular  combat.  In  thesd*  circumstances,  whenever 
the  king's  troops  were  victorious,  they  were  merci- 
less. It  was  said  that  they  killed  in  cold  blood, 
at  one  field-conventicle,  upwards  of  a  hundred  men. 
In  Fife,  where  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
chiefly  resided,  the  persecution  was  as  keen  as  in 
the  west  country,  and  it  produced  one  more  ter- 
rible effect.  A  small  band  of  men,  united  by  a 
common  enthusiasm  and  suffering,  resolved,  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  to  take  the  life  of  one  William 

•  According  to  Algernon  Sydney,  Danby,  io  Uking  offlee.had  en- 

gaged  to  make  ihe  parliament  suhmisai%o,to  jjay  off  the  kiiiit  >  debts, 
increase  his  revenue,  and  render  him  considerable  among  the  nei^h. 
bouring  vrinces  :— "  Which  are  TeriHed."  says  he,  "  in  his  leaving 
twcnt\-lwo  sbillini!B  and  tenpence  iu  tlie  exchequer,  two-audforly 
hunilred  thousand  pounds  of  passive  debu,  llie  revenue  anticipnted 
fur  nlinosl  a  vear  ami  a  hair,  and  tbe  account  his  lord.hip  was  pleased 
to  glTe,  in  his  speech  to  the  peers,  of  the  esteem  the  king  of  Franct 
bad  foe  bis  (aiiO>-'»*y'»)  P««<><>  »"*  govctiiinent."— S»*iqr'«X*«»r», 
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Cannichael,  "a  cruel,  bloody  man,"  said  to  have 
been  once  a  baillie  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
carried  on  busineas  as  a  merchant  and  become 
bankrupt,  but  wlio  had  now,  through  the  patronage 
of  Sharp,  obtained  a  commission  from  the  council 
to  seek  out  and  apprehend  all  nonconformists  and 
intercommuned  persons  in  the  shire  of  Fife. 
Headed  by  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  these  men,  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May,  this  year,  attempted  to 
surprise  Carmichael  while  he  was  hunting  on  the 
moors;  but  they  missed  him.  In  the  midst  of  their 
fury  at  this  disappointment,  a  little  boy  cried  out, 
"There  goes  the  bishop!"  They  looked  as  the 
boy  pointed,  and  saw  at  a  little  distance  a  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses.  "  Truly,"  exclaimed  the 
fanatics,  "  this  is  of  God  :  the  Lord  has  delivered 
the  wretch  into  our  hands."  Rathillet  would  not 
be  the  leader  in  the  attack,  because  he  had  some 
personal  enmity,  and  might  be  accused  of  seeking 
revenge;  but  John  Balfour,  of  Kinloch,  put  him- 
self in  tlie  van,  and  tlic  nine  horsemen  pushed 
across  Magus-Muir,  about  four  miles  west  from  St. 
Andrew's,  in  pursuit  of  Sharp.  As  soon  as  the  arch- 
bishop saw  them  he  felt  tliat  his  hour  was  come ; 
and,  turning  to  his  daughter,  Isabel,  who  was  with 
him,  he  said,  "  The  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  my 
dear  child,  for  I  am  gone !"  The  coachman  urged 
his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  b«t  it  was  in 
vain :  the  murderers'  light  uags  were  soon  up  with 
him,  the  postilion  was  wounded,  the  traces  were 
cut,  and  James  Russell,  an  inhabitant  of  Kettle, 
standing  by  the  coach-door,  roared  "  Judas,  come 
forth!"  The  old  man,  who  had  never  shown 
mercy  to  them  or  their  brethren,  implored  mercy 
from  them,  and  offered  money  and  a  full  pardon. 
His  daughter  knelt  on  the  ground  with  him,  wept, 
and  prayed,  and  tried  to  shield  him  with  her  own 
person ;  but  the  hearts  of  these  men  were  rendered 
obdurate  by  fanaticism ;  they  pulled  her  away,  and 
Balfour,  with  one  stroke,  laid  the  archbishop  at 
his  feet.  But  life  was  not  extinct.  Russell  finished 
the  horrible  work  by  hacking  the  skull  to  pieces, 
and  then  ordering  the  servants  to  take  away  their 
priest.  The  band  withdrew  no  farther  than  to  a 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  muir,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  blessing  their  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  glorious  work.  A  few  days  after 
the  assassins  were  in  the  west  country,  where  the 
effect  of  their  presence  was  soon  manifested.  At 
Glasgow  they  met  Cargill  and  Spreul,  two  preach- 
ers as  fanatic  as  themselves,  and  Hamilton,  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  oflen  urged 
nia  oppressed  brethren  to  redress  their  grievances 
and  put  down  idolatry  with  the  sword.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  about 
sixty  armed  men  rode  into  the  little  burgh  of  Ru- 
therglen,  near  Glasgow,  put  out  the  bonfires,  heard 
a  sermon  preached,  burnt  the  acts  of  parliament 
hostile  to  the  kirk,  and  fixed  a  declaration  upon  the 
market-cross.  On  the  Sunday  following  they  held 
a  field-conventicle;  and  they  were  so  well  pre- 
pared, that  they  beat  off  with  loss  three  troops  of 


horse  that  were  led  against  them  by  the  celebrated 
Graham,  of  Claverhouse.  By  the  advice  of  Lauder- 
dale, the  army  in  Scotland  was  concentrated  near 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  king  sent  down  the  Uuke 
of  Monmouth,  who  had  lately  married  the  grei^ 
Scottish  heiress  of  Buccleugh.  The  covenanters 
had  taken  Glasgow,  had  made  proclamation  that 
they  fought  against  supremacy,  popery,  and  pre- 
lacy, and  had  issued  their  commands  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  turn  out  all  archbishops,  bishops,  cu- 
rates, "  and  their  bairns ;"  and,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  when  Monmouth  came  in  sight  with  5000 
regular  troops,  they  had  posted  themselves,  not 
unskilfully,  behind  tlie  river  Clyde.  But  they 
took  to  praying  and  preaching  when  they  ought 
to  have  stood  to  their  arms,  and  Monmouth  forced 
the  passage  of  Bothwell-bridge  and  brought  his 
artillery  to  play  upon  them.  When  some  fifteen 
of  their  men  had  fallen  they  retreated  to  Hamilton 
Heath,  an  eminence  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance. Tiiere  they  repulsed  one  or  two  charge?, 
and  broke  a  body  of  Highlanders;  but,  their  am- 
munition beginning  to  fail  them,  and  the  duke's 
artillery  to  ply  them  afresh,  they  quitted  their  po- 
sition in  disorder,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
rally  again.  What  followed  was  flight  and  slaugh- 
ter ;  four  or  five  hundred  were  killed,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Under 
Lauderdale  and  Sharp  the  gibbet  would  have 
finished  what  the  sword^had  spared ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  not  less  through  policy  than  tem- 
per, was  disposed  to  mercy,  and  the  prisoners  were 
treated  with  comparative  humanity.  It  is  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  Shaftesbury  and  his 
party  encouraged  this  insurrection,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  Scots  repeat  what  they  had  done  against 
Charies  I. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  popish 
plot  in  England  would  now  fall  to  the  ground ; 
but  the  king,  through  personal  fears  and  a  selfish 
policy,  permitted  it  still  to  take  its  sanguinary 
course.  On  the  evidence  of  Oates,  Bedloe,  Prance, 
and  one  Dugdale,  who  had  takeu  up  the  profitable 
trade  of  a  witness,  five  Jesuits,  Whitbread.  Fen- 
wick,  Harcourt,  Gavan,  and  Turner,  with  Lang- 
home,  a  famous  Catholic  lawj-er,  were  condemned 
by  the  brutal  Jeffreys,  now  recorder  of  London, 
and  a  protestant  jury,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  pro- 
testant  audience,  and  they  were  all  executed. 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and 
three  benedictine  friars,  were,  however,  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  after  a  trial  in^which  Oates  was  con- 
victed of  barefaced  perjury.  Yet,  a  few  weeks 
after  this  acquittal,  eight  priests  and  monks  were 
executed  in  the  provinces  for  merely  exercising 
their  functions. 

In  the  month  of  August  Charles  fell  sick  of  a 
fever  at  Windsor;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  travel- 
ling in  disguise,  came  over  to  look  to  his  interests. 
The  duke  found  that  the  king  had  recovered,  and 
that  his  son  Monmouth  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army,  was  more  than  ever  popu- 
lar, and  was  backed  by  a  powerful  and  intriguing 
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party.  A  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes 
was  the  consequence ;  and  Charles,  to  preserve  his 
own  tranquillity,  sent  his  son  to  Holland  and  his 
brother  to  Scotland.  Monmouth  submitted  with 
great  reluctance  ;  but  his  ally,  Shaftesbury,  con- 
soled him  with  the  assurance  that  his  temporary 
exile  would  give  him  the  merits  of  a  martyr  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  that  parliament  would  in- 
sist on  his  recall.  Charles,  in  dissolving  one  par- 
liament and  proroguing  another,  had  counted  upon 
a  pension  of  1,000,000  livres  from  the  French 
ling  ;*  but  Louis,  who  had  no  jiresent  occasion 
for  his  services,  and  who  feared  not  his  enmity,  but 
knew  his  weakness,  appended  some  unpalatiible 
conditions  to  this  new  money-treaty,  which  caused 
it  to  drop.  The  Duke  of  York  advised  him  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  French  livres  by  a 
strict  economy  of  his  English  guineas,  so  as  to  be 
still  in  a  state  to  do  without  parliament ;  and,  in 

*  Cbarlet  had  lold  Barillon,  the  French  amba»ador  and  money 
a^nt.  thai  thii  would  be  the  8tin>  May,  "  de  mettre   pour  toule  ta 

Me  TAnglelerre  doni  sa  dependance." — Dalrymple This  preeiaus 

buitnets  was  cartied  on  hy  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Frt-nch 
Dndiefs  of  l^orUmoulh.'Siindrrlaiid,  an<l  Clmrchill  (aftt'ruanls  the 
;treat  Duke  of  Miirlborfiugh),  who  wnc  sent  to  I'otia  by  his  master, 
Jflme*.  tn  drive  on  the  li.-tr|rain.  Harilkin  repeatedly  hints  to  his 
master  that  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  Lord  Suuilerland  ex- 
pected grstiflcatioDS  for  thamselveii, — that  Siinderlnnd  coulfl  not  be 
secured  without  a  gnat  deal  of  moneij  i  and,  Rul,scqupinly,  Louis 
ordt-red  the  payment  of  10.000  pistoles  to  his  hiiHship.  .ind  50UO  to 
the  Duchess  of  fortsmuuth,  a  lih  a  promise  of  a  renewtil  of  these 
•  presents  if  they  would  keep  Charles  in  the  interests  of  France.— 
Bttrymfle,  Appendix. 


the  month  of  October,*  when  parliament  was  to 
meet,  he  prorogued  it  again,  and  announced  to  his 
council  that  he  would  have  no  session  for  a  year  to 
come.  About  the  same  time  Shaftesbury  was  de- 
prived of  the  presidency  of  the  council  j  Lord  Hali- 
fax, Lord  Russell,  and  Sir  William  Temple  re- 
tired, and  Lord  Essex  threw  up  the  Treasury  in 
disgust.  Essex  was  succeeded  by  Hyde,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Clarendon,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  first  wife ;  and  Hyde,  with  Sunderland 
and  Godolphin,  managed  a  weak  and  distracted 
government.  Having  lost  the  king,  Louis  and 
Bnrillon  renewed  their  connexion  with  the  patriots, 
fancying  that  matters  in  England  would  inevitably 
end  in  a  civil  war.  We  must  pass  lightly  over 
the  disgraceful  plots  and  intrigues  which  followed. 
Mrs.  Cellier,  a  Catholic  midwife,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  ladies  of  quality  in  various  capacities, 
and  among  others  in  distributing  alms  among  the 
distressed  prisoners  for  conscience  sake,  found 
among  the  inmates  of  Newgate  a  very  handsome 
young  man  named  Dangerfield.  She  discharged 
the  debts  for  which  he  was  in  durance,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Lady  Powis.  Dangerfield,  who  had 
led  a  most  profligate  life,  and  had  been  branded,- 
whipped,  and  pilloried  as  a  felon,  was  not  very 

*  At  this  moment,  when  Charles  was  so  bold,  he  did  not  foresee 
the  failure  of  his  treaty  with  lAuis, — be  was  11111  connting  oa  the 
livres. 
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nice  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  testified  his  gra- 
titude or  procured  a  livelihood.  He  turned  Ca- 
tholic, and  pretended  that,  by  visiting  the  coffee- 
houses in  the  city,  he  had  discovered  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  the  presbyterians  against  the  king's 
life  and  government.  Lady  Powis  and  the  active 
midwife  introduced  him  to  Lord  Peterborough ; 
and  his  lordship  conducted  him  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  lately  returned  firom  Scotland. 
The  duke,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from  popish 
plots,  turned  a  ready  ear  to  this  Protestant  plot, 
which  might  bring  ruin  on  his  bitterest  enemies, 
the  puritans.  He  gave  Dangerfield  twenty  gui- 
neas, and  sent  him  to  the  king,  who  gave  him 
forty.  Being  thus  regularly  installed  in  his  new 
trade,  Dangerfield,  a  few  days  after,  gave  informa- 
tion that  papers  and  documents  of  the  most  con- 
vincing kind  would  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Mansel,  who  was  to  be  quarter-master  of 
the  presbyterian  army.  Mansers  lodgings  were 
searched,  and  a  bundle  of  papers  was  found  be- 
hind his  bed.  But  the  forgery  was  clumsy ;  Man- 
sel proved  that  the  informer  had  put  the  papers  in 
his  room,  and  Dangerfield  was  sent  back  to  New- 
gate. But  the  times  were  favourable  for  men  of 
his  genius ;  and,  shifting  his  ground  with  alacrity, 
he  declared  that  he  had  been  induced  by  the  mid- 
wife and  I^ady  Powis  to  fabricate  a  plqt  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  a  real  one,  conducted,  not  by 
the  presbyterians,  but  by  the  catholics;  that 
notes  and  the  documents  on  which  the  sham  plot 
was  founded  were  concealed  in  a  meal-tub  in  Mrs. 
Cellier's  house.  And,  upon  search  there,  the 
meal-tub  was  found  and  the  papers  in  them.  The 
tables  being  thus  turned,  the  midwife  was  sent  to 
Newgate  and  Lady  Powis  to  the  Tower.  But  the 
grand-jury  ignored  the  bill  against  the  lady,  and 
the  midwife  was  acquitted  upon  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Alarmed  at  the  long  recess,  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  began  to  petition  the  king  for 
the  speedy  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  seventeen 
peers  of  the  realm  joined  in  this  prayer.  The 
court  issued  a  proclamation  against  improper  peti- 
tions, and  canvassed  for  counter-petitions  with 
very  considerable  success. 

A.D.  1680. — Encouraged  by  the  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  regular  suc- 
cession set  forth  in  these  counter-petitions,  Charles 
ventured  to  recall  his  brother  from  Scotland,  and 
to  declare,  upon  oath  before  the  privy  council,  that 
Monmouth  was  illegitimate.     To  drive  that  prince 

.  away,  Shaftesbury  presented  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  as  a  popish  recusant ; 
but  the  judges  balked  him  by  instantly  discharging 
the  jury.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Shaftes- 
bury's desire,  had  returned  suddenly  and  secretly 
to  London,  some  time  before  the  Duke  of  York. 

^t  was  midnight  when  he  reached  the  city ;  but  as 
Soon  as  his  name  was  heard  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed  by  the  people,  who  regarded  him  as 
their  best  shield.  Charles  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  but  Shaftesbury  kept  him  where  he 


was ;  and,  as  the  king  could  no  longer  help  meet- 
ing parliament,  the  Duke  of  York  was  sent  back 
to  Edinbui^h.    James  departed  full  of  rage  and 
resentment,  and  with  the  conviction  that  his  bro- 
ther would  give  him  up  to  ruin  to  preserve  him- 
self.    The  session  was  opened  on  the   2l8t  of 
October.    The  Commons  instantly  began  to  wreak 
their   vengeance    on    the    counter-petitioners,  to 
fondle  the  old  popish  plot,  and  to  patronise  Dan- 
gerfield and  the  meal-tub  plot.    Thus  encouraged, 
the  felon  accused  the  Duke  of  York  of  having 
instigated  him  not  only  to  frame  his  first  story 
against  the  presbyterians,  but  also  to  murder  the 
king.     On  the  26th  of  October  Lord  Russell  car- 
ried a  motion  that  the  House  should  take  into  con- 
sideration how  to  suppress  popery  and  prevent  a 
popish  successor;   on  the  2ud  of  November  the 
exclusion  bill  against  the  Duke  of  York  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  reported  on  the  8th.     The  king; 
who,  however,  would  have  sold  his  brother  for 
600,000/.,  tried  to  divert  the  storm,  but  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons  on  the  1 1th  of  November, 
and  OD  the  15th,  Lord  Russell,  escorted  by  the 
exclusionists,  carried  it  to  the  Upper  House.    The 
king  was  present  at  the  debate,  and  personally 
solicited  the  peers,  who  threw  out  the  bill  by  a 
majority  of  63  to  30.    The  Commons  then  turned 
back  to  the  popish  plot,  to  keep  the  rancour  of  the 
people  alive ;  and  Lord  Stafford,  one  of  the  &?e 
lords  in  the  Tower,  was  brought  to  trial  before  his 
peers,  who  in  such  a  case  were  quite  ready  to 
concur  with  the  Commons.    The  witnesses  against 
him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberville — a  new 
witness,  as  deeply  sunk  in  villany  and  infamy  as 
either  of  the  old  practitioners.     After  Oates  and 
Dugdale  had   sworn  to  consultations  and  com- 
missions from  the  pope,   this  Tuberville  swore 
that,  five  years  before,  Stafford,  being  at  Paris, 
had  engaged  him  to  assassinate  the  king.    The 
old  earl — he  was  in  his  seventieth  year — ^made  an 
excellent  defence,  and,  by  himself  and  witnesses, 
proved  discrepancies,  flat  contradictions,  and  per- 
jury  in  the  evidence  of  his   accusers;    yet  the 
Lords  found  him  guilty  by  a  majority  of  55  to 
31.*     Charles,  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  who  was  convinced  tliat 
Stafford  was  innocent  of  the  imputed  treason,  yet 
signed  the  death-warrant  with  no  other  mitigatioD 
than  that  he  should  be  simply  beheaded.    The 
sheriffs  of  London  (Bethell  and  Cornish)  ques- 
tioned whether  the  king  had  the  power  to  alter  the 
sentence  of  the  Lords,  which  included  or  implied 
all  the  horrid  formalities  of  hanging,  boweUing, 
&c.,  and  they  applied  to  the  two  Houses;  but 
Charles  was  firm ;  the  Lords  told  the  sheriffs  that 
their  scruples  were  unnecessary,    and   that  the 

*  Id  the  rage  of  h«r  dUappolntment  because  tie  exelu^niits  btd 

not  Buccupded,  the  Duchess  of  Portsuoiilh  attended  StAfTunl's  trial* 
•■  dealiiifc  sweetmeats  and  sniilcB  amuo^  his  prosecutors."  This 
French  mistress  linrt  het-n  flattered  iTy  the  hojie — If  not  by  a  positire 
promise— that,  if  tlu-  Dulte  of  York  should  be  set  atide^herown  chil- 
dren, after  some  unexplained  process  of  legit'mation,  sliould  succci:<i 
to  the  throne.  ShH(\esbury,  Halitkx,  and  Sunderland  deluded  her, 
by  turns,  in  this  strange  way  ;  and  it  appears  certain  that,  under  ber 
influence,  the  king  several  times  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  go 
along  with  the  exclusionists,  even  without  their  money. 
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king's  warrant  ought  to  be  olteyed.  And,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  29th  of  Uecember,  the  old  nobleman 
was  decapitated  upon  Tower  Hill.  All  this  time 
Charles  "  seemed  quite  free  from  care  and  trouble, 
though  one  would  have  thought  he  should  have 
been  overwhelmed  therewith ;  for  everybody  now 
imagined  he  must  either  dismiss  the  parliament  in 
a  few  days,  or  deliver  himself  up  to  their  pressing 
desires ;  but  the  straits  he  was  in  seemed  no  ways 
to  embarrass  him."* 

A.  D.  1681.— The  House  of  Commons  withheld 
the  supplies,  and  assailed  the  embarrassed  and 
beggared  court  with  various  bills,  for  banishing 
"  the  most  considerable  papists  •"  for  getting  up 
a  Protestant  association  against  popery  and  a 
popish  successor ;  for  making  the  raising  of  money 
without  consent  of  parliament  high  treason ;  for 
securing  the  regular  meeting  of  parliament;  and 
for  dismissing  corrupt  judges.  These  bills  were 
followed  up  by  a  remonstrance,  in  which  the  Com- 
mons required  his  majesty's  assent  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  brother.  On  the  Ith  of  January  Charles,  by 
message,  told  the  Commons  that  he  could  never  con- 
sent to  the  bill  of  exclusion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords;  that  in  other  precautionary 
measures  for  the  security  of  their  ruigion  he  was 
ready  to  go  along  with  them,  and  that  immediate 
supplies  were  indispensable.  This  message  threw 
the  House  into  a  fury.  Lord  Russell,  his  relative 
Lord  Cavendish,  Montague,  the  ex-ambassador. 
Sir  Henry  Capel,  Mr.  Hampden,  Colonel  Titus, 
and  others,  moved  and  carried  in  a  series  of  votes 
that  no  supply  should  be  granted  without  the  bill 
for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  ;-f  that  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  and  other  ministers  were  promoters  of 
popery,  &c. ;  and  that  whosoever  should  lend  the 
king  money  on  security  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  or  accept  or  buy  any  tally  in  anticipa- 
tion, should  be  held  guilty  of  hindering  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  and  be  made  responsible  for  the 
same  in  parliament.  That  night  Charles  made 
up  his  mind  to  dissolve  this  parliament ;  and,  to 
take  the  Commons  by  surprise,  he  stole  into  the 
House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  But  the  Commons  got  notice,  and  in 
one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  they  tumultuously 
voted  that  those  who  attempted  to  defeat  the  ex- 
clusion bill  were  traitors  sold  to  France ;  that  the 
papists  were  the  authors  of  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don ;  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  ofiSces  through  the  Duke  of  York, 

*  Letteri  of  Alircnion  Sidney, — Id  the  coona  or  this  year  (1680} 
BarilloD  informed  hit  court  thnt  Chartei  wai  entertaininf;  n  project 
of  maltinff  a  ProtesUDt  league  vilh  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  ai^intt 
Prance  ;  and  that  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  wife  was  cousin  gemian  to 
Lady  Sunderland,  was  to  go  amliaasador  to  Switzerland  to  conduct 
it :  but  Uint  HerbaHhad  offtred.  for  5000J ,  to  teni  the  interetti  of 
France  m  his  embassy.  Well  mi«ht  Dalrymple  exclaim  that  "  thu 
profligacy  was  extending  ItseU!* 

f  "  I  hope,"  said  Colonel  TtlUi,  **  we  shall  not  be  wise  as  the 
fhigs,  to  wDom  Jupiter  gave  a  stork  for  their  kin^.  To  trust  expe- 
dients with  such  a  icing  on  the  throne  would  l>e  joat  as  wise  as  if 
there  were  a  Hon  in  the  lobby,  and  we  should  vote  to  let  hira  in,  and 
chain  him.  instead  of  fastening  the  door  to  keep  him  out.**  Before 
this  the  anxious  eyes  of  many  politicians  had  been  turned  towards 
Holland.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir  Robert  Markham  propoeod 
that,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  king,  the  Pilnee  of  Orange  aboidd 
n>1«  eutJaUitly  with  JamM,  his  bther-io-Utw. 

VOL.  Ill, 


and  ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  that  the  city  of 
London  had  merited  the  thanks  of  the  House; 
that  the  infliction  of  the  penal  laws  upon  Protest- 
ant dissenters  was  giving  encouragement  to  popery. 
Here  the  usher  of  the  block  rod  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  summoned  them  to  attend  his  majesty 
in  the  other  House.  Charles  then  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  30th  of  the  month,  and  a  few 
days  after  dissolved  it  by  proclamation,  appoint- 
ing the  new  parliament  to  meet  on  the  2Ist  of 
March — not  at  Westminster,  but  at  Oxford,  a 
place  considered  as  conspicuous  for  its  loyalty  as  the 
capital  was  for  its  opposition  to  royal  power.* 

In  the  short  interval  Charles  made  some  changes 
in  his  cabinet,  and  opened  another  negotiation 
with  the  French  king  for  more  money.  In  the 
preceding  year,  in  his  irritation  at  Louis's  parsi- 
mony, he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
court  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen ;  but  now,  in  consideration  of  two  millions 
of  livres  for  the  present  year,  and  a  million  and  a 
half  for  the  three  following  years,  he  engaged  to 
abandon  Spain  and  do  the  will  of  France.t 

Sixteen  peers  petitioned  the  king  against  hold- 
ing the  parliament  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  the  two 
Houses  might  be  deprived  of  freedom  of  debate, 
and  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists,  who  had 
crept  into  the  ranks  of  the  royal  guards.     It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  popular  party  feared  the 
king  and  his  troops,  and  that  the  king  feared  them 
and  the  people :  both  went  to  Oxford  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  battle, — the  king  surrounded  by 
his  guards  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  exclusionists 
by  hosts  of  servants,  friends,  and  armed  bravoes. 
Shaftesbury  alone — who  was  supposed  to  have  raised 
or  increased  the  prevailing  alarm — went  to  Oxford 
in  a  borrowed  coach,  with  two  footmen  belonging  to 
another  gentleman  mounted  behind  it.     The  re- 
tainers wore  ribbons  roimd  their  hats  with  inscrip- 
tions of  "  No  popery !"  "  No  slavery !"     The  king 
opened  the  session  in  a  confident  tone ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that,  in  the  fierce  struggle  at  the  elec- 
tions, the  whigs  had  had  the  better  of  the  tones 
(these  terms  were  now  becoming  the  common 
designations  of  the  two  great  parties),  and  that 
the  present  parliament  was  as  resolute  as  the  last 
to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York.    The  king  proposed 
that,  upon  his  decease,  the  powers  of  the  Crowu 
should  be  vested  in  the  duke's  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  during  the  life  of  her  father : 
but  this  proposition  was  made  in  bad  faith ;  nor 
was  the  Prince  of  Orange  willing  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
Commons  save  an  absolute  exclusion.     On  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  March,  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  a  week  old,  the  king  put  the  crown  and 
the  robes  of  state  into  a  sedan-chair,  got  into  it 
himself,  hastened  privately  to  the  place  wh*e  the  ^ 
Lords  met,  and  dissolved  this  his  fifth  and  lastT-- 
parliament.    And  after  this  step  both  the  sove- 

•  Pari.  HIat.— A.  Sidney's  Letters.— Eereshy's  Journal. 
^  Dalrymple.  Memoirs  and  Appendix.— Maxute,  Hlstolre  de  U 
RcTolutiun  de  16S8  en  Anglalem. 
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relgu  aad  the  represeatatires  of  the  people  Bcam- 
pered  away  from  the  learned  city  of  Oxford  as  if 
they  were  retreating  from  some  furious  enemy. 
The  whigs  put  forth  "  A  Modest  Defence  of  the  late 
Parliament,''  and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  its 
dissolution  was  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  constitution.  The  tories,  on  the 
other  side,  showered  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  sovereign ;  and  the  clergy  and  the  two  Univer- 
sities descanted  on  the  divine  right,  and  declared 
that  it  belonged  not  to  subjects  either  to  create  or 
censure,  but  to  honour  and  obey  their  king,  whose 
fundamental  right  of  succession  no  religion,  no 
law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture,  could  alter  or  diminish.* 
Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  a 
charge  of  instigating  insurrection  ;  and  two  Lon- 
doners, who  had  great  influence  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  citizens, — Stephen  College,  a  joiner, 
commonly  called,  from  his  zeal  against  popery, 
"the  Protestant  joiner,"  and  John  Rouse,  de- 
scribed as  a  Wapping  follower  of  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury,— were  made  fast.  Tlie  court  expected  to 
get  evidence  from  these  poor  men  against  the 
"  great  driver ;  "  but  they  were  disappointed. 
Among  the  witnesses  agafnst  them  were  Dugdale 
and  others,  who  had  been  believed  when  they  swore 
away  the  lives  of  papists,  but  who  now  found  no 
credit.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills  of  in- 
dictment.   Rouse  escaped;  but,  as  College  was 

, ;  *  Addreit  from  Cambrid{;c, 


charged  with  treasons  committed  in  O.x'brdshire 
as  well  as  in  Middlesex,  lie  was  sent  down  to  trial 
at  the  assizes  in  Oxford,  "  because  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  were  more  in  the  interests  of  the 
Court."  And  there,  upon  evidence  which  the 
grand  jury  at  London  had  rejected,  the  poor  "  Pro- 
testant joiner  "  was  condemned  and  executed  as  a 
traitor,  for  having  accused  the  king  of  tyranny  and 
popery,  and  conspired  to  seize  his  person  during 
the  sitting  of  the  late  parliament  at  Oxford.  The 
gowned  men  there  had  scarcely  done  shouting  for 
this  sentence  and  execution  when  the  Londoners 
raised  their  shouts  of  joy  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  court  had  scrupled  at 
no  measure  that  might  tend  to  insure  his  convic- 
tion :  all  the  arts  which  Shaftesbury  had  employed, 
or  was  believed  to  have  employed,  in  getting  up 
and  supporting  the  evidence  in  the  popish  plot, 
were  now  turned  against  him.  In  the  heat  of  that 
combustion  it  was  wondered  how  the  papists,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  so  enterprising  and  active 
in  England,  where  their  number  was  so  small, 
should  have  been  so  inactive  in  Ireland,  where 
their  number  was  so  great.  But  a  few  months 
before  Siiaftesbur;-'s  committal  to  the  Tower, 
"some  lewd  Irish  priests,  and  others  of  that  nation, 
hearing  that  England  was  at  that  time  disposed  to 
hearken  to  good  swearers,  thought  themselves  well 
qualified  for  the  employment :  so  they  came  over 
to  swear  that  there  was  a  great  plot  in  Ireland  to 
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bring  over  a  French  army  and  to  massacre  all  the 
English.  The  witnesses  were  brutal  and  profligate 
men ;  yet  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  cherished  them 
much :  they  were  examined  by  the  parliament  at 
Westminster,  and  what  they  said  was  believed. 
Upon  that  encouragement  it  was  reckoned  that  we 
should  have  witnesses  come  over  in  whole  com- 
panies."" Upon  the  evidence  of  these  scoundrels 
Oliver  Plunket,  titular  Romish  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  an  amiable  old  man,  was  condemned  as 
a  traitor  for  having  collected  money  and  troops, 
and  invited  the  French  into  Ireland  in  order  to 
extirpate  the  Protestants ;  and  Charles,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  affectation  of  his  belief  of  the  popish 
plot,  had,  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
parliament,  permitted  his  execution  to  take  place. 
And  now  he  employed  those  same  brutal  and  pro- 
fligate men  to  swear  against  Shaftesbury.  But  in 
spite  of  those  Irish  witnesses,  and  all  the  other 
resources  of  the  court,  the  grand  jury  ignored  the 
bill.  From  this  moment  Charles  entertained  the 
most  violent  animosity  against  popular  sheriffs, 
who  could  return  popular  juries,  and  began  to 
entertain  the  project  of  depriving  the  city  of  its 
chartcr.f  At  this  critical  season,  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  proposed  to  pay  a  visit  to  England. 
Both  Charles  and  his  brother  the  duke  believed 
that  he  intended  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  strength 
of  the  whig  party,  and  to  see  whether  he  could  turn 
it  to  his  own  advantage.  The  duke  advised  his 
brother  to  decline  the  visit  altogether,  for  James 
already  trembled  at  the  thought  of  his  son-in-law ; 
but  the  king,  though  he  gave  him  little  encourage- 
ment, allowed  the  prince  to  come  over.  William 
had  several  motives  and  aims,  some  secret,  some 
apparent.  He  wished  to  bring  England  into  a 
league  against  France,  and  to  induce  his  uncle 
Charles  to  summon  a  parliament,  without  which 
he  knew  that  his  power  as  an  ally  would  be  null. 
With  or  without  his  uncle's  consent  he  made  some 
attempts  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the 
popular  party,  and  he  frequently  visited  Lord 
Russell,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  others.  The 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Charles  was  inevitable.  *'  I 
wonder,"  said  he,  "  why  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  are  so  fond  of  each  other, 
when  they  both  aim  at  the  same  mistress."  In 
the  course  of  conversation  William  observed  that 
the  whig  party  was  the  most  numerous.  The  sig- 
nificant reply  of  Charles  was, — "  That  is  because 
you  speak  with  none  else."  The  prince  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  in  the  city,  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  the  sheriffs,  who  were  so  odious  at  court. 
His  uncle  hastened  to  call  him  to  Windsor,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  they  parted,  Charles  promising  to  have 
once  more  recourse  to  a  parliament  if  I»uis  XIV. 
should  attack  the  Low  Countries,  and  William, 
being  convinced  that  some  mighty  convulsion  was 
approaching  in  England.  As  soon  as  William's 
back  was  turned,  Charles  apologised  to  the  French 
ambassador  for  seeing  his  nephew,  and  accepted  a 
bribe  of  a  million  of  livres  from  France,  for  allow- 
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ing  Louis  to  attack  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  Low  Countries.* 

In  all  this  Charles  was  counselled  by  his  bro- 
ther, who,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  recalled  to  court.  James  had  not 
been  idle  in  Scotland,  where,  in  spite  of  his  reli- 
gion, which  by  law  excluded  him  even  from  being 
a  common  justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  been  allowed 
to  exercise  the  high  functions  of  a  viceroy,  under 
the  title  of  King's  Commissioner.  After  their 
defeat  at  Bothwell-bridge,  a  band  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  covenanters  rallied  round  Came- 
ron, a  preacher,  from  whom  they  afterwards  de- 
rived the  name  of  Cameronians.  They  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  or  lay  hid  in  the  wilds,  till 
the  imposition  upon  the  country  of  the  idolatrous 
duke  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
raising  the  whole  of  the  indignant  people.  Then 
Cameron  came  forth,  with  his  followers,  and  afiSxed 
to  the  market-cross  of  Sanquhar  "  A  Declaration 
and  Testimony  of  the  true  Presbyterian,  Anti-pre- 
latic,  Anti-erastian,  and  persecuted  Parly  in  Scot- 
land." In  this  document  they  renounced  and 
disowned  Charles  Stuart,  and  under  the  banner 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared  war  against 
hiro  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper ;  and  they  also  dis- 
owned and  resented  the  reception  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  professed  papist,  in  Scotland,  as  being  re- 
pugnant to  their  principles  and  vows  to  the  Most 
High  God.  Then,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
Cameron  took  the  field.  He  was  surprised  by 
three  troops  of  dragoons,  and  died  fighting,  with 
his  brother  and  ten  of  his  followers.  A  few  were 
made  prisoners;  the  rest  escaped  with  Donald 
Cargill,  another  preacher,  as  enthusiastic  as  Ca- 
meron, who  soon  re-appeared  at  Torwood,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, and  there,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  true  Church,  pronounced  excommunication 
against  Charles  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  for  his  mock- 
ing of  God,  his  peijury,  adultery,  incest,  drunken- 
ness, and  dissembling  with  God  and  man ;  against 
James,  Duke  of  York,  for  his  idolatry ;  against 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  for  his  invasion  of  the 
lord's  people  at  Bothwell-bridge  ;  against  John, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  for  blasphemy,  apostasy,  and 
adultery;  and  against  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  crown,  for  various  heinous  offences. 
Upon  this  affront  the  government  began  to  execute 
the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  affair  with 
Cameron,  and  to  seize  more  victims.  These  en- 
thusiasts, whether  men  or  women,  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  torture  without  flinching,  and  went 
to  the  gallows  in  an  ecstasy.  To  some  the  Duke 
of  York  sent  offers  of  pardon  if  they  would  only 
cry  out  "  God  save  the  King ;"  but  with  the  rope 
about  their  necks  they  all  refused,  and  died  for 
their  "  good  old  cause,"  rejoicing  that  they  would 
sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Donald  Cargill  was 
taken ;  and  he  and  four  of  his  disciples,  on  the 
26th  of  July  (1681),  were  condemned  for  rebellion 
and  disowning  the  king,  and  hanged  the  next  day. 
A  considerable  number  of  thewestcountrv  fanatics 
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were,  by  the  orden  of  the  duke,  drafted  into  a 
Scottish  regiment  serving  abroad,  in  the  pay  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  As  king's  commissioner,  James 
opened  a  Scottish  parliament  in  the  month  of  July, 
1681,  having  previously  obtained  some  credit  by 
checking  the  corruptions  of  Lauderdale,  and  dis- 
placing many  of  his  hungry  satellites.  The  papist 
promised  to  maintain  episcopacy  and  put  down 
conventicles,  against  which  there  was  now  a  re- 
newed persecution  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land. The  parliament,  in  reply,  coupled  the  dan- 
gers of  popery  with  those  of  Cameronianism.  He 
brought  in  the  scheme  of  an  oath  or  test  to  be 
taken  by  all  in  public  stations,  who  were  to  swear 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  celebrated 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  after  opposing  the  bill  with 
great  spirit  and  eloquence,  moved,  that  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  test.  The  court  party,  slavish  as  it  was,  could 
not  in  decency  oppose  this ;  and  the  drawing  up  of 
the  clause  was  committed  to  Lord  Stair,  who  had 
had  the  boldness  to  warn  the  duke  publicly  on  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  to  beware  of  attempting  to 
weaken  the  Protestant  faith.  Lord  Stair  so  worded 
the  new  clause  as  to  make  the  Protestant  religion 
to  be  that  which  was  contained  in  the  first  Scot- 
tish confession  of  faith  made  in  the  year  1560,  and 
which,  although  it  did  not  directly  meddle  with 
the  question  of  church  government  and  the  royal 
supremacy,  was  certainly  in  spirit  Calvinistic,  and 
at  least  opposed  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  prelacy 
as  well  as  to  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  clause 
wasallowed  to  pass  in  parliament.  To  save  the  Duke 
of  York  from  that  part  of  the  test  which  provided 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  it  was  proposed,  while 
the  bill  was  under  debate,  that  the  princes  of  the 
blood  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  test  at  all. 
Lord  Belhaveu  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  chief 
use  of  the  test  was  to  bind  a  popish  successor. 
His  lordship  was  instantly  sent  prisoner  to  the 
castle  by  the  parliament ;  and  the  lord-advocate 
announced  that  he  would  impeach  him.  Not- 
withstanding these  high  courses,  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  son  to  him  who  sufiPered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  and  formerly  known  as  Lord  Lorn, 
avowed  the  same  sentiments  as  Belhaven ;  and  his 
speech  was  believed  to  have  sunk  the  deeper  into 
the  mind  of  the  duke,  because  he  was  silent  about 
it.  Soon  after  the  duke  removed  Lord  Stair  from 
his  high  office  of  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  instituted  prosecutions  against  him  and  Bel- 
haven,  which  induced  them  both  to  fly  their  coun- 
try, where  neither  the  lords  nor  the  parliament 
would  have  afforded  them  any  protection.  To  hit 
Argyle,  James  called  upon  him  at  the  council- 
table  to  take  the  test.  Argyle  took  it,  but  added 
to  his  oath  this  limitation,  "That  he  took  the  test, 
so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself;  and  that  he 
meant  not  to  preclude  himself,  in  a  lawful  way, 
from  endeavouring  to  make  alterations  in  church 
and  state,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  his 
religion  and  loyalty."    James  permitted  this  ex- 


planation to  pass  without  remark,  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance  invited  Argyle  to  sit  beside  him 
at  the  council-board,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
business,  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear  as  if  in 
friendly  confidence.   Two  days  after,  nevertheless, 
he  was  committed  to  the  casde  of  Edinburgh,  and 
charged  with  treason  for  making  and  uttering  the 
limitation.     The  captive  earl  wrote  to  the  duke, 
hoping  that  he  had  not  deserved  his  highness's  dis- 
pleasure, expressing  his  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
his  majesty  and  his  royal  highness,  and  begging  to 
know  what  satisfaction  was  expected  from  hun, 
and  where  and  how  he  might  live  with  his  high- 
ness's favour.    James  left  the  letter  unanswered, 
but  some  of  the  court  cabal  sent  to  inform  Argyle, 
secretly,  that  no  mure  was  designed  than  to  humble 
him,  decrease  his  feudal  power  in  the  western 
highlands,  and  deprive  him  of  his  heritable  and 
other  offices ;  and  James  himself,  when  some  at 
court  spoke  as  if  it  was  intended  to  threaten  life 
and  fortune,  exclaimed  "  Life  and  fortune  ?   God 
forbid."     Nevertheless,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
Argyle  was  brought  before  the  slavish  and  venal 
lords  of  justiciary,  who,  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
two,  found  that  the  offences  charged  against  him 
did  really  amount  to  treason  and  lesing-making; 
and,  with  indecent  haste,  sent  the  case  to  the  assize 
or  jury.    Good  and  wise  men  had  been  suggesting 
for  years  measures  to  abate  these  hereditary  hates 
and  fcud«,  which  were  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of 
Scotland ;  yet,  by  the  special  selection  of  the 
court,  the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  the  grandson  of 
him  who  had  been  hanged  by  Argyle  and  the 
covenanters,  the  hereditary  and  bitter  enemy  of  all 
that   bore  the  name  of  Campbell,  sat  there  as 
chancellor,  or  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  delivered 
the  hurried  sentence  of  guilty.    And,  on  that  vaj 
day,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  "  the  dark  cabal" 
dispatched  a  letter  to  the  king,  which,  without 
giving  any  particular  account  of  the  proceedings, 
representeid  that,  after  a  full  debate  and  clear  pro- 
bation, Arg)'Ie  had  been  found  guilty  of  treason, 
and  urged  "  that  it  was  usual,  and  most  fit  for  liie 
majesty's  service  and  the  advantage  of  the  crown, 
that  a  sentence  be  pronounced  upon  the  verdict  of 
the  assize,  without  which  the  process  would  be 
still  imperfect;    after  which,  his  majesty  might 
order  all  further  execution  to  be  sisted  (suspended) 
during  pleasure."     "This  letter,"  says  Ralph, 
"  was  signed  by  the  whole  council,  not  at  discre- 
tion, after  the  usual  form,  but  by  special  command 
laid  on  every  member,  die  clerk  going  about  with 
the  letter  from  man  to  man,  and  extorting  every 
subscription  by  pleading  that  command,  and  mak- 
ing complaint  to  the  duke  if  any  scrupled  to  yield 
obedience.     Hence,  some  bishops  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  forget  their  iimction,  and  soil 
their  hands  in  this  cause  of  blood  ;  and  even  some 
of  the  earl's  own  friends  and  relations  had  not  the 
firmness  to  decline  what  they  blushed  to  perform."* 
Previously  to  his  mock  trial,  the  earl  had  been 
warned  that  close  conference  had  been  held  among 
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the  dukc'a  "familiars,"  who  recalled  how  the 
earl  had  been  pardoned  by  his  majesty  in  1663, 
after  he  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Earl  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  the  parliament ;  and  how  it  was  then 
esteemed  a  capital  error  in  Middleton,that  he  had 
not  proceeded  at  once  to  execution  in  spite  of  his 
majesty's  order  to  the  contrary — for  though  this 
might  have  cost  Middleton  a  frown,  it  would  have 
cost  him  no  more.  And  it  was  reasoned  among 
the  familiars,  that  if  a  proceeding  of  that  nature 
would  have  been  so  lightly  resented  then,  it  would 
be  altogether  overlooked  now,  when  the  Duke  of 
York  was,  as  it  were,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
And  they  further  concluded,  that  to  postpone  the 
death  of  the  earl  would  look  like  difSdence ;  where- 
as his  instant  execution  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect.  At  the  same  time  that  these  secret 
particulars  were  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  pri- 
soner, he  was  told  that  nothing  but  fair  weather 
would  appear  towards  him  till  his  doom  was  sealed ; 
and,  after  his  trial,  he  was  warned  of  the  letter  of 
the  council  to  the  king  signed  by  special  command. 
Argyle  became  convinced  that  nothing  short  of 
his  life  would  satisfy  the  rage  of  his  enemies ;  and 
that  he  had  no  way  to  escape  their  cruelty  except 
by  flight.*  Yet,  the  day  after  his  conviction,  and 
the  dispatch  of  the  letter  to  the  king,  he  applied  to 
the  Duke  of  York  for  a  short  audience.  The  duke 
replied,  "  That  it  was  not  usual  to  speak  to  crimi- 
neJs,  except  with  rogues  concerned  in  a  plot,  when 
discoveries  might  be  expected ;  but  that  he  would 
consider  of  it."  On  the  morrow  he  refused  to  grant 
the  audience.  Argyle  applied  again,  and  James 
again  refused.  A  day  or  two  after,  some  troops  of 
horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot  were  marched  into 
Edinburgh,  and  the  earl  was  informed  that  he  was 
to  be  brought  down  from  the  castle  to  theTolbooth, 
whence  criminals  were  usually  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Argyle  then  begged  to  see  his  daughter-in- 
law.  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  disguised  himself  as 
that  lady's  page,  and  succeeded  in  following  her 
out  of  the  castle.  He  fled  to  London,  where  he 
lay  concealed  for  some  time,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Holland,  where  he  found  many  friends  and 
countrymen,  fugitives  like  himself,  eujoying  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Immediately 
after  his  evasion,  the  lords  of  justiciary  decreed 
and  adjudged  that,  as  a  traitor  convict,  he  was 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason ;  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  when  apprehended,  at  what  time 
and  in  what  place  and  manner  his  majesty  should 
think  fit  to  ordain  ;  that  his  name,  memory,  and 
honours  should  be  extinct;    that   his   posterity 

*  Argyle  had  been  giiiltjr  of  seversl  oRences  whlcli.  in  Uie  eyes  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  were  unpardonable.  He  was  the  only  man  of 
quality  in  ScoUand  wbo.  after  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot,  took 
out  a  commission  to  disarm  the  uanists  (whether  out  uf  public  xeal 
or  private  animosity.  Is  bard  to  decide) ;  anrl,  under  tlie  same  autho. 
lity,  having  summoned  the  citief  of  the  Mucdonalds  to  surrender  his 
arms,  it  drew  upon  him  a  little  war:  Macdoaald  thereupon  entering 
Arityleshire  nitli  an  armed  force,  and  committing  hostilities  on  aU 
sides  on  the  earl's  lands  and  tenants;  and  wheu  a  herald  was  sent  to 
him  tVom  the  privy  council,  requiring  him  to  disband  his  (brce,  in- 
st»ail  of  obeying,  he  tore  the  coat  from  off  the  herald's  back,  and  sent 
him  bock  to  Kdinburgh.  And,  as  if  in  this  whole  proceeding  he  liad 
acted  by  authority,  not  in  defiance  of  it,  he  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tiuD  either  for  his  insolanoe  or  his  treaaoa.  This,  bowcTat,  liappenad 
belbra  the  duka'a  ariival  in  Scotland. 


should  be  incapable  of  honour,  place,  or  office ; 
and  that  his  estates,  goods,  and  chattels  should  be 
forfeit.  The  apology  made  for  the  irregularity  and 
severity  of  these  proceedings,  which  astonished 
and  terrified  all  Scotland,  and  deeply  affected  every 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  was  not  an  idola- 
ter of  the  prerogative,  and  ambitious  of  being  a 
slave,  was  simply  this — that  they  were  only  in- 
tended to  force  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  surrender 
some  hereditary  jurisdictions  which  were  incompa- 
tible with  those  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  by  the  national  courts. 
The  king  having  made  large  deductions  for  the 
satisfaction,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  earl's  creditors, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family,  afterwards  restored  the  forfeited  estates 
to  Lord  Lorn,  the  earl's  eldest  son :  but  he  re- 
tained all  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  as  rights  of 
the  crown;  and  these,  with  others  which  were 
wrenched  from  their  possessors,  or  resigned  in 
fear,  were  shared  among  the  creatures  of  James's 
court,  to  be  holden  during  the  royal  pleasure.  But 
the  Duke  of  York  procured  from  the  terrified  par- 
liament an  act  far  more  important  to  himself :  for 
it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  maintain  the 
lawfulness  of  excluding  him  from  the  succession, 
either  upon  account  of  his  religion,  or  upon  any 
other  ground  whatsoever.  This  act  he  obtained, 
to  show  the  exclusionists  in  England  that  a  civil 
war  must  be  entailed  upon  the  two  kingdoms  if 
they  persisted  in  their  scheme,  or  succeeded  in  bar- 
ring him  firom  the  English  throne.  James  then  gave 
loose  to  his  natural  temper,  which,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  had  been  severe  and  unforgiving ;  and 
so  thoroughly  had  the  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  and 
Sharp,  and  the  religious  animosities,  bnttalized 
the  people,  and  set  them  like  wild  beasts  against 
one  another,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  govern 
them  either  by  mercy  or  severity;  and  hence 
James  had  in  the  Tories  eager  instruments  to  cut 
deeper  than  he  might  order,  and  a  standing  excuse 
for  all  the  cruelties  that  might  be  committed.* 

The  permission  to  return  to  England  after  the 
departure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been 
obtained  by  James  without  the  disgraceful  intrigue 
in  which  his  brother's  French  mistress  and  the 
perfidious  Earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  principally 
engaged.  Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
had,  by  the  king's  express  commands,  voted  for 
the  bill  of  exclusion  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but, 
for  his  present  successful  intrigue,  he  was  restored 
to  the  favour  of  the  duke  and  to  his  former  office. 
Charles,  however,  betrayed  more  uneasiness  of 
mind  than  firaternal  affection  wheu  his  brother 
waited  upon  him  at  Newmarket.f    James,  to  re- 

•  Burnet— Wodrow.— Ralph. 

t  While  James  was  at  Newmarket  he  was  wailed  upon  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  neighbouring  university,  who,  in  the  name  of  that 
learned  body,  congratulnted  him  on  his  return,  and  bepraised  his 
nival  highness's  good  government  of  Scotland  Iwtli  in  church  and 
stale.  The  papist  prime  replied  "  That  he  would  ever  sUoil  by  the 
church  of  i:;iigtaud  as  now  established,  and  eountenaoee  the  mem. 
beisufii;  as  having  seen,  by  experience,  that  they  were  the  best 
anpnorters  of  tlie  crown."  Immediately  atl*r  tUs  intetvtew  and 
speaeli,  the  king  signlled  hit  wiU  and  pleuore  that  Aa  uoivenitjr 
•booM  choose  anothet  chawsellcc  in  the  room  o(  Ua  nnlnral  Kn, 
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move  his  anxiety,  told  him  that  he  had  no  amhition 
to  meddle  again  in  the  affairs  of  England,  but  that 
he  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  those  of  Scotland. 
And  Charles  received  this  declaration  with  thanks, 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  James  con- 
form outwardly  to  the  Established  Church.  With 
full  liberty  to  dispose  of  all  power  and  places  in 
Scotland  as  he  pleased,  the  duke,  after  about  two 
months*  stay  in  England,  took  leave  of  the  king,  iu 
order  to  return  to  Scotland,  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment there,  and  then  bring  up  his  family  to  court. 
On  his  voyage  a  disastrous  accident  had  well  nigh 
relieved  both  nations  from  all  the  fears  they  enter- 
tained on  his  account.  The  Gloucester  frigate, 
which  carried  him  and  his  retinue,  etruck  upon  a 
sand-bank  called  the  Lemon  and  Ore,  about  twelve 
leagues  from  Yarmouth.  It  was  night;  the  duke 
was  in  bed ;  and  there  was  nine  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  the  sea  fast  coming  in  at  the  gun-ports 
before  he  threw  on  his  clothes  and  got  upon  deck. 
The  seamen  and  passengers  were  in  no  command, 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  every  man  study- 
ing how  to  save  his  own  life.  "  This  forced  the 
duke  to  go  out  at  the  large  window  of  the  cabin, 
where  his  little  boat  was  ordered  quietly  to  attend 
him,  lest  the  passengers  and  seamen  should  have 
thronged  eo  iu  upon  him  as  to  overset  his  boat. 
This  was  accordingly  so  conducted  as  that  none 
but  Earl  Winton  and  the  President  of  the  Session, 
with  two  of  the  bedchamber  men,  went  with  him. 
They  were  forced  to  draw  their  swords  and  to  hold 
people  off."  Other  boats  were  put  out  and 
crammed,  people  leaping  pSk-mile  from  the 
shrouds,  the  yards,  and  the  deck  of  the  frigate, 
which  was  sliding  off  the  sand-bank,  and  going 
down  in  deep  water.  One  boat  was  upset  by  being 
overloaded ;  the  persons  in  the  other  boats  saved 
themselves  by  beating  off  the  desperate  swimmers 
that  would  cling  to  tlieir  sides.  The  royal  yachts 
in  attendance  on  the  frigate  came  up  in  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  and  took  the  duke  and  the  rest  of 
the  survivors  on  board.  Lord  O'Brien,  the  Earl 
of  Roxburg,  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  one  of  the  Hydes, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  the  Gloucester,  Sir  John 
Berry,  the  captain,  and  above  one  hundred  and 
thirty  more  persons  perished.  Among  the  survi- 
vors, who  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  persons, 
was  Captain  Churchill,  for  whose  preservation 
James  is  said  to  have  taken  great  care*  His 
Royal  Highness  went  on  to  Ediuburgh,  called  the 
council,  and  declared,  as  the  king's  will,  that  the 
administration  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  three  creatures,  the  Earls  of  Perth,  Queens- 
berry,  and  Aberdeen,  who  adopted  the  most  arbi- 
trary system,  not  only  punishing  the  Covenanters 

vhau  rlretlon  he  1i«il  fonneily  mtei.  At  thli  mameat  the  Duke  of 
MoDinoutli  had  hetn  depriTrd  c(  all  his  honours  'uent  the  perra)^, 
the  Order  of  the  Gnrttr,  nod  thii  chanccUoriihip.  The  |jo»iied  meii 
could  hardly  elrct  Ibe  Duke  of  York  (Uie  Duke  of  Albemaile,  the 
stuiiid  wn  of  Monk,  was  chosen) ;  but,  to  show  their  revrrcDco  fur  his 
hignness.  they  look  ilo«n  Moainoolh's  portrnit,  which  had  been 
hnn(  up  with  ureal  ceremony  not  long  bcfute  iu  their  schools,  and 
publicly  burned  it  with  many  insults. 

*  Letter  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Dick,  who 
was  on  board  the  Duke  of  York's  ship,  as  printed  byUaliymple 
(Appendix),  aad  Sir  Henry  Ellis.— Letter  of  Lord  Dartinonth. 


and  Cameronians,  but  all  who  were  suspected  of 
keeping  company  with  them,  or  of  giving  them  any 
merciful  assistance  in  their  hour  of  need.  Courts 
of  judicature,  which  had  their  boots  and  their  other 
tortures,  and  which  differed  very  little  from  the 
Inquisition,  were  erected  in  the  southern  and  west- 
em  countries.  Above  two  thousand  individuals 
were  outlawed,  and  the  soldiers  were  authorised  to 
shoot  any  delinquents  that  would  not  renounce 
Cameron's  and  Cargill's  declarations  against  the 
king,  and  pray  God  to  save  him.  Thousands  of 
Presbyterians,  who  had  taken  no  part  with  those 
desperate  enthusiasts,  began  to  think  of  emigratioD 
to  America. 

.  In  the  mean  while  the  Duke  of  York  had  re- 
turned with  his  wife  and  family  to  England,  and 
had  been  reappointed  lord  high  admiral,  and  lodged 
at  St.  James's.  As  soon  as  all  this  was  known  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  gone  abroad  upon 
the  king's  promise  that  James  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance  in  Scotland,  that  over-confident  person 
came  again  hastily  over,  in  defiance  of  Charles's 
command.  He  was  received  in  the  city  of  London 
with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  As  in  the  year 
1679-80,  Monmouth  set  out  with  a  train  and 
equipage  little  less  than  roval,  to  make  a  prc^ess 
through  the  kingdom.  He  was  followed  by  a  retinue 
of  a  hundred  or  more  persons,  all  armed  and  magni- 
ficently accoutred.  In  Lancashire,  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire  he  was  treated  like 
a  king  or  heir-apparent.  The  Ix)rds  Macclesfield, 
Brandon,  Rivers,  Colchester,  Delamere,  Russell, 
and  Grey,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  many  others  of 
the  high  gentry  of  the  Whig  party,  met  him  at  the 
hea^  of  their  tenants  in  different  places.  And,  as 
the  ancient  manners  of  England  were  not  at  that 
time  laid  aside,  most  of  those  who  came  to  meet 
him  were  armed.  When  he  approached  a  town, 
he  quitted  his  coach,  and  rode  into  it  on  horse- 
back :  the  nobility  and  gentry  went  foremost  in  a 
band ;  at  a  distance  and  single  rode  the  duke ; 
and,  at  a  distance  behind  him,  the  servants  and 
tenants.  When  he  entered  the  towns,  those  who 
received  him  formed  themselves  into  three  ranks ; 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  burghers  being  placed  in 
the  first,  the  tenants  in  the  next,  and  the  servants 
in  the  last.  He  gave  orders  for  two  hundred  coven 
to  be  prepared  wherever  he  dined.  At  dinner,  two 
doors  were  thrown  open,  that  the  populace  might 
enter  at  the  one,  walk  round  the  table  to  see  their 
favourite,  and  give  place  to  those  who  followed 
them  by  going  out  at  the  other :  at  other  times  he 
dined  in  an  open  tent  in  the  field,  that  he  might 
the  better  see  and  be  seen.  At  Liverpool  he  even 
ventured  to  touch  for  the  king's  evil.  He  entered 
into  all  country  diversions;  and,  as  he  was  of 
wonderful  agility,  even  ran  races  himself  on  foot ; 
and,  when  he  had  outstripped  the  swiftest  of  the 
racers,  he  ran  again  in  his  boots,  and  beat  them, 
though  running  in  their  shoes.  The  prizes  which 
he  gained  during  the  day  he  gave  away  at  chris- 
tenings in  the  evening.  The  bells  were  nmg, 
bonfires  made,  and  voUiea  of  fire-arms  dischargwl 
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wherever  he  came :  the  populace,  waving  their  hate 
ill  the  air,  shouted  after  him,  "A Monmouth!  A 
Monmouth ! "  • 

All  these  proceedings,  together  with  some  of  a 
more  private  nature,  were  watched  by  a  well- 
organized  body  of  spies,  who  had  been  collected 
and  drilled  through  a  series  of  years  by  Mr.  Chif- 
finch,  and  who  now  sent  hourly  reports  to  court. 
The  king  and  his  brother  were  the  more  alarmed, 
because  they  knew  that  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  plotting  royalists  had  held  their 
meetings  and  consultations  at  horse-races,  cock- 
matches,  and  similar  sports,  which,  upon  that  ac- 
count chiefly,  had  been  prohibited  and  put  down 
by  Cromwell.  The  notorious  Jeffreys  was  at  this 
time,  "  with  his  interest  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
York,"  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  having  caused  the 
removal  of  Sir  Job  Charletun,  who  is  described  by 
a  Tory  friend  as  "  an  old  cavalier,  loyal,  learned, 
grave,  and  wise."  Taking  advantage  of  some 
disturbances  which  happened  at  Chester,  Jeffreys 
got  from  court  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  began  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  admirers 
and  friends  of  the  Protestant  duke.t  Monmouth 
himself  was  arrested  at  Strafford,  where  he  liad 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  in  the  public  streets 
with  all  the  inhabitants  en  masse.  A  single  mes- 
senger from  London  entered  the  town,  and  showed 
the  warrarkt  for  his  apprehension,  on  the  cliarge  of 
"  passing  through  the  kingdom  with  multitudes  of 
riotous  people,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
the  terror  of  the  king's  subjects."  He  submitted 
at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  relying  upon 
his  tutor  Shaftesbury's  salutary  provision  of 
habeas  corpus ;  and  in  London  he  was  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  bail.|  The  king  and  the  court 
party  had  long  complained  that  they  could  have 
no  chance  at  law  against  their  opponents  so  long 
as  the  city  was  allowed  to  appoint  Whig  sheriffs.^ 
Emboldened  by  the  passive-obedience  addresses, 
which  still  continued  to  arrive  in  shoals,  and  by 

•  DalTymple,  Mpmoirt. 

t  Mr.  Uooth,  afterwards  Karl  of  Warrln^tun,  hu  left  a  ttrlkius 
portrait  of  Jrlfrv)-*,  as  lu)  appeared  «t  thu  time  as  chter  justice  uf 
tliestcr: — "His  uame  is  Sir  (3.  JcfTrt'ys,  who,  I  must  say,  liehared 
himself  more  like  a  Jack-paddiDg,  than  with  that  gravity  tliat  heseeros 
a  judge.  He  was  nii){hiy  witty  upon  the  prisoners  at  tlie  liar.  He 
was  very  full  of  his  joki>s  upou  people  that  came  to  give  evidence,  not 
soBerlDg  them  to  t'eciare  what  they  had  to  say  iu  tlieir  own  way  and 
method,  liut  would  iatemipt  them,  because  they  behaved  with  m.tre 
gravity  than  he.  Hot  1  do  not  Itlsivt  upon  this,  nor  upoti  the  lute 
bourt  Re  kept  in  our  city.  U  is  said  he  was  every  night  drinking  t.ll 
two  o'clock,  or  beyond  tliat  time,  and  tliat  lie  went  to  his  chamber 
drouk ;  but  this  1  have  only  by  cummuu  fame,  for  1  was  not  in  his 
eompany — 1  bless  God  1  am  not  a  mou  of  his  principles  or  behaviour 
— but  in  the  mornings  he  appeared  with  tlie  symptoms  of  a  mau  that 
«ver-Dight  tiad  takeu  a  large  cup.'* 

t  His  bail  were  lyrds  Kussell.  Grey,  tie. 

I  Shaae.bury,  alter  his  release,  had  brousht  actions  for  defama- 
tioQ  and  cunsplraey  aridust  uue  Cmdock.  who  liad  calletl  him  a 
traitor,  and  ogaiust  Grahame.  tlie  solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  who  had 
heen  employ^  in  snhornlug,  or  at  least  collecting,  witnesses  against 
him,  Cradock,  by  the  odvicd  of  tlie  erowu  lawyeis,  moved  that  the 
writ  of  summous  for  a  jury  should  be  tranNferivd  from  Loudon  to 
some  otlier  county,  that  the  return  might  be  fair  and  impartial ;  and 
the  court  Insisted  "  that  it  was  not  likely  lo  be  an  indifferent  trial  in 
the  city.'  ShaAetbury,  on  the  olhcr  side,  declared  "  That  he  could 
expsct  DO  justice  elsewhere }  that,  so  many  counties  having  reflected 
apou  hira  in  their  addresses,  he  could  out  expect  any  justice  IVom 
them;  and,  therefore,  he  should  withdraw  his  action,"  The  ehlef 
jastice,  Fmnda  North,  retorted  that  his  loidship's  resolution  did 
peatly  eonSrm  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  it  ought  not  lo  be  tried 
u  Lindun,  seeing  his  lordship  would  not  trust  any  other  jnry  in 
Kaglud  with  his  cause.  Thus  each  p«rty  eliminated  tb«  other,  and 
mill  were  so  br  in  Uw  right. 


the  evident  consternation  and  despondency  of  the 
Whigs,  and  encouraged  by  the  supple  character  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  the  then  lord  mayor,  they  re- 
solved to  get  these  important  appointments,  with 
the  selection  of  juries,  into  their  own  hands.  In 
the  olden  times,  as  a  compliment  to  the  iirst  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  lord 
mayor,  at  the  Bridge  House  feast,  to  drink  to  a 
citizen,  who,  on  Midsummer- day,  was  approved 
as  one  of  the  new  sheriffs,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  the  livery,  who  then  elected  the  other  sheriff 
by  themselves.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle  of  the  parliament  with  Charles  I., 
the  nomination  by  drinking  had  been  put  down, 
and  both  sheriffs  had  always  been  elected  by  the 
common  hall.  But  now  the  court  lawyers  repre- 
sented that  obsolete  custom  as  a  right  in  the  lord 
mayor ;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  drank  to  Dudley  North,  a  brother  of  Francis 
North,  the  chief  justice,  whose  Tory  principles 
were  generally  known,  and  whose  abilities  and 
decision  of  character  were  reasonably  feared.  The 
Wliigs  insisted  that  the  nomination  of  Dudley 
North  was  illegal,  and,  a  poll  having  been  de- 
manded, Papillon  and  Dubois  were  returned  by 
an  immense  majority.  But  the  lord  mayor  com- 
plained of  irregularity  and  riot ;  the  Chief  Justice 
North  and  the  council  backed  him ;  and  Dudley 
North  and  Rich,  a  man  almost  equally  devoted 
to  the  prerogative,  were  illegally  thrust  into 
the  offices  of  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  Whig  sheriffs — 
more  particularly  in  the  business  ot  the  popish 
plot — had  acted  and  induced  juries  to  act  with 
extreme  partiality  :  but  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  secure  impartiality ;  it  was 
their  wish,  as  it  was  afterwards  their  boast,  that 
Tory  sheriffs  aud  Tory  juries  should  retaliate  iu 
kind,  or  passively  give  whatever  verdicts  the  king 
might  require  against  the  popular  party.*  The 
court  and  the  Duke  of  York  lost  no  time  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  pursuing 
the  war  of  factions  by  means  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  duke  brought  an  action  under  the  sta- 
tute de  scandalis  tnagnalum  against  Pilkington, 
one  of  the  late  Whig  sheriffs,  who  had  named  the 
juries  which  had  ignored  the  bills  against  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  Protestant  joiner,  and  who  had  re- 
fused to  join  a  city  deputation  to  congratulate  his 
highness  on  his  happy  return  from  Scotland.  The 
words  specially  charged  were,  that  Pilkington 
madly  said  "  The  Duke  of  York  fired  the  city 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and  he  is  now 
coming  with  his  papists  to  cut  our  throats." 
The  damages  were  laid  at  the  enormous  amoimt 
of  100,000/.  Two  brother  aldermen,  Hooker 
and  Tulse,  had  the  honour  of  being  witnesses 
against  him,  and  swearing  to  the  scandalous 
words.     For  this  they  received  the  smiles  of  the 

*  The  court  operators  gave,  of  course,  a  belter  colour  to  the  matter. 
**  it  was,"  says  Kuger  North.  **  of  the  last  cutiseqaeuce  to  the  crown 
at  that  time;  fur  tlie  question  was,  whether  treascn  and  8e<iilion,  in 
Luuilon  and  Middlesex,  were  criminal  or  not.  And  this  in  a  time 
when  it  was  believed,  though  not  lo  sooti  tvidentiaily  discovered,  that 
a.iebeUun  was  ready  to  break  mt,"—jAff  of  the  iMti  keeper. 
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court;  but  a  third  witness,  Sir  Patience  Ward, 
who  did  not  swear  as  was  wished,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, attempted  to  palliate  the  evidence,  and  save 
Pilkington,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  with  pecu- 
liar malevolence,  was  found  guilty  of  peijury,  and 
sentenced  to  the  pillory.     In  the  main  case,  so 
forward  were  the  juries  now  chosen  in  finding  ver- 
dicts as  the  court  wished,  Pilkington  was  sentenced 
to  pay  the  100,000/.  damages.     This  showed  that 
his  utter  ruin  was  aimed  at ;  and,  to  prevent  it, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  in 
execution,  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  without  a  pro- 
spect or  hope  of  release.    In  all  these  proceedings, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  character,  Sir  George 
Jeffreys,  who  was  now  Recorder  of  London  and 
high  in  the  Duke  of  York's  favour,  bore  a  very 
conspicuoiis  part.      Before  the  system  of  Tory 
sheriffs  and  packed  Tory  juries  was  organised,  it 
had  been  determined  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  all 
the  corporations  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  quo 
VMiranlos  ;  but,  having  secured  one  grand  means 
of  attack  and  defence,  Uie  court  took  time  to  ma- 
ture the  latter  scheme,  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
the  important  change,  and  to  procure,  from  the 
slavish,  the  timid,  and  the  tiroe-serviug,  voluntary 
offers  to  surrender  the  charters  of  boroughs,  the 
municipal  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  were  the 
foundation  and  the  bulwark  of  all  other  liberties. 
When  the  trimming  minister  Loid  Halifax  saw 
how  affairs  went  in  the  city  of  I^ondon,  he  said 
that  there  would  be  hanging ;   and  his  uncle  and 
opponent  Shaftesbury  felt  that  his  own  neck  was 
in  danger,  and  that  nothing  less  was  intended  than 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fierce  and  bloody 
despotism.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  withdrew  to 
his  House  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  called  around 
him  all  the  disaffected  and  desperate  people  in  the 
city,  still  hoping  to  accomplish  his  former  boast — 
"  That  he  would  walk  the  king  leisurely  out  of  his 
dominions,  and  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  vaga- 
bond upon  the  earth  like  Cain  j" — or,  failing  in 
this,  at  least  to  manage  matters  in  such  a  way 
that  he  and  his  party  should  not  perish  with- 
out a  blow,  or  be  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter 
— which,    in  the  end,  they  were.      Not  know- 
ing that  his  Absalom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who   was    alike  contemptible    for  intellect  and 
for  heart,  had  already  more  than  half  betrayed  him 
and  the  secrets  of  his  party  to  the  king,  he  clung 
to  that  paltry  reed.   At  the  same  time  Shaftesbury 
concerted  his  measures  with  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Essex,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Algernon  Sidney.  These 
men  were  hearty  in  the  cause,  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  risk  life  and  fortune  in  a  struggle  against 
the  bold-faced  and  advancing  tyranny ;  but  they 
neither  agreed  as  to  their  ultimate  end,  nor  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  end  was  to  be  brought 
about.     Tlie  extremes  were  represented  by  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney:   Russell  was  for 
gentle  remedies,  for  a  correction  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  by  law  established,  for  the  utter 
extirpation  of  popery,  and  for  the  establiBhiuent  of 


one  national  church,  which,  if  not  presbyterian, 
would  have  been  very  like  it :  Sidney  was  undis- 
guisedly  for  the  entire  destruction  of  royalty,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  darling  Commonwealth,  and 
for  the  widest  and  most  perfect  toleration,  to  include 
the  Catholics  and  all  sects  and  denominations  of 
men,  without  any  state  church  or  privileged  clergy 
whatever.     Honesty  of  purpose  and  a  mediocrity 
of  talent  were  common  to  the  two ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  infamous  scoundrel  than 
Russell's  kinsman,  Ijord  Howard,  or  than  Ford, 
Lord  Grey,  who  were  both  admitted  into    the 
confederacy.     Nor  can  much  be  said  in  favour 
of  other  members  of  the  secret  conclave  in  Alders- 
gate-street.     Sir  Thomas    Armstrong  had   been 
a  favourite  of  the  king  and   the   companion    of 
his  worst  debauches  ;   Wildman  was  one   that 
merited  the  name,  for  he  had  constantly  lived,  for 
thirty  years  and  upwards,  in  plots  and  agitations 
that  had  never  come  to  good ;  and  Trenchard  was 
"  a  battered  parliament-man,"  high  in  talk,  but 
low  in  courage.    Shaftesbury  was  no  fighting  man ; 
and  yet  it  appears  that  he  had  more  boldness  and 
decision  tlian  any  of  them,  or  than  all  of  them  put 
t(^ether.    He  recommended  the  immediate  taking 
up  of  arms,   and  spoke  confidently  of   his  ten 
thousand  brisk  boys  in  the  city  that  were  ready  to 
rise  at  the  moving  of  his  finger;  but  Monmouth 
pretended  to  despise  the  citizens  as  compared  with 
regular  troops,  and  proposed  that  the  insurrection 
should  be  begun,  not  in  town,  but  in  the  country ; 
"  because,  if  the  king's  troops,  which  were  only 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  at  that  time  all 
quartered  in  London,  should  march  out  to  quell 
the  insurrection,   the  capital  would  be  left  un- 
guarded ;  or,  if  they  continued  in  town  to  over- 
awe it,  the  insurgents  would  increase  in  numbers 
and  courage  in  the  country."     So  contradictory  is 
the  evidence,  and  so  evident  the  falsehood  of  most 
of  the  witnesses,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of 
the  story  free  from  doubt.    According,  however, 
to  the  most  generally  received  account,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  rising  should  take  place  or  be  at- 
tempted simultaneously  in  town  and  country  ;  and 
it  appears  that  Shaftesbury  undertook  to  raise  the 
city;  that   Monmouth  engaged  to  prevail  upon 
Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Lord  Delaniere, 
and  others  to  rise  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ; 
that  Lord  Russell  corresponded  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  other  disaffected  gentlemen  in  the  west 
of  England ;  that  Trenchard  engaged  to  have  a§ 
the  inhabitants  of  his  town  of  Taunton  up  in  arit^ 
at  a  minute's  notice ;  and,  lastly,  that  Shaftesbury, 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  the  ten  thousand 
brisk  boys,  despairing  at  the  returning  want  of 
concert  and  spirit  among  his  friends,  and  dreading 
to  be  betrayed  either  purposely  or  by  imbecility 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  threw  up  the  game 
as  lost,  and  secured  his  neck  by  flight.     Shaftes- 
bury certainly  retired  to  Holland  on,  or  a  day  or 
two  before,  the  19th  of  November  (1682),  and 
died  at  Amsterdam,  with  rage  and  fear  in  his 
heart  and  gout  in  his  stomach,  about  six  veeki 
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after  his  flight.  His  old  adversary,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  said  of  his  death,  "  that  those  of  his 
own  party  extenuated  the  loss  of  him  by  saying 
he  did  them  more  hurt  than  good ;  and  that  the 
fcourt  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  any  advan- 
tage to  them,  as  being  of  opinion  he  did  them 
more  good  than  hurt :  so  that  his  departure  was 
neither  lamented  by  his  friends  nor  rejoiced  at  by 
his  enemies."  But  Shaftesbury,  with  all  his  vices 
and  errors,  deserved  in  some  things  a  different 
kind  of  epitaph ;  and,  though  there  is  truth,  there 
is  more  point  than  truth,  in  Ormond's  smart  saying ; 
for  the  flight  and  death  of  the  veteran  plotter 
struck  a  damp  to  the  heart  of  his  party,  and  raised 
the  confidence  of  their  opponents.  Many  resigned 
themselves  to  what  seemed  a  destiny,  forsaking 
altogether  the  projects  and  bye-paths  he  had 
chalked  out  as  leading  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
while  some  few,  ferham,  rushed  into  mad  and 
sanguinary  schemes  of  tneir  own  devising.* 

A.  D.    1683.  —  On  the  12th  of  June,  about 
six   months   after  Shaftesbury's  evasion,   Josiah 
Keyling,  a  Salter,  formerly  a  flaming  Whig,  and 
who  had  been  so  daring  as  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
loyal  lord  mayor  for  his  conduct  in  the  business 
of  the  sheriffs  (for  which  he  now  feared  the  visi- 
tations of  a  Tory  jury),  waited  upon  the  Duke  of 
York's  favourite.  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  informed 
his  lordship  that  there  was  a  terrible  plot  a-foot  in 
the  city  against  the  king's  life.     Dartmouth  car- 
ried the  informer  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  "who  had  laboured  in  the  great 
work  of  new-modelling  the  city,  the  sheriffs,  and 
the  court  of  aldennen."t    Jenkins  suggested  that 
a  second  witness  would  be  necessary,  and  Keyling 
went  away   and  got  his  brother  to  overhear  a 
terrible  conversation  between  himself   and  one 
Goodenough,  late  under-sherifl',  a  busy  man  in  the 
city,  and  described  as  being  formerly  a  satellite 
of  my  Lord  Shaftesbury.     Having  done  tbb,  he 
led  his  brother,  who,  it  is  said,  went  very  unwill- 
ingly, to  the  secretary  at  Whitehall.      In  the 
mean  time  some  of  Keyling's  associates  chanced 
to  see  him  lurking  about  the  palace,  and  charged 
him  with  a  design  to  betray  them.     One  of  them, 
said  to  have  been  Rumbald,  whom  he  afterwards 
charged  so  capitally,  proposed  that  they  should 
instantly  make  sure  work  by  seizing  and  dis- 
pati:hing  him ;  but  his  tears,  protestations,  and 
oaths  of  fidelity  prevailed  upon  the  rest,  and 
they  let  him  go.     And  thereupon  he  wenc  straight 
to  the  secretary's  ofiBce,   and  there  made  still 
more    ample    disclosures.      Keyling's    narrative 
at  this  stage  was,  in  substance,  as  follows : — 
About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks    before    the 
lung  went  last  to  Newmarket,  which  was  in  the 
month  of  March,  Goodenough,  after  some  intro- 
ductory discourse  on  what  would  be  the  sad,  slavish 
condition  of  the  citizens  of  Ix>ndon,  in  case  they 
should  lose  their  charter,  asked  him  how  many 
men  he  could  procure  to  take  away  the  lives  of 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York;  and  while  his 
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majesty  was  actually  at  the  Newmarket  meeting, 
Goodenough  repeated  the  same  question,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  join  the  plot. 
Keyling  was  then  introdu^  by  Goodenough  to 
several  of  the  conspirators,  and  engaged  others 
himself,  as  Burton,  a  cheesemonger ;  Thompson, 
a  carver ;  and  one  Barber,  an  instrument-maker, 
all  of  Wapping.  At  a  meeting,  by  appointment, 
with  Rumbald,  the  maltster,  at  the  Mitie  tavern 
without  Aldgate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  party 
should  go  down  to  a  place  called  the  Rye^  near 
Hoddesden,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  Rumbald  had 
a  house,  and  there  cut  off  his  majesty  and  his  bro- 
ther on  their  return  from  Newmarket.  The  manner 
of  doing  it  was  proposed  to  be  thus : — Rumbald's 
house  being  by  the  highway-side,  the  undertakers 
were  to  hide  themselves  under  a  wall  or  pale; 
and  when  his  majesty's  coach  came  opposite 
to  them,  three  or  four  were  to  shoot  with  blun- 
derbusses at  the  postilion  and  horses ;  and,  if  the 
latter  did  not  drop,  two  more  of  the  party,  dressed 
like  labourers,  were  to  rush  out  of  a  lane  near 
the  place  with  an  empty  cart,  which  they  were 
to  draw  athwart  the  way,  in  order  to  stop  the 
horses,  while  several  others  of  the  gang  fired  on 
the  king  and  his  guards.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
at  the  Dolphin,  behind  the  Exchange,  they  spoke 
with  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  king  might 
choose  to  come  up  from  Newmarket.  Rumbald  had 
heard  that  he  would  return  that  very  night ;  but 
Hone,  the  joiner,  and  West  thought  he  could  not 
come  for  several  days ;  and  West,  a  lawyer,  said, "  If 
he  do  not,  how  many  swan-quills,  how  many  goose- 
quills,  and  how  many  pair  of  crow-quills  (mean- 
mg,  in  their  plot  jargon,  blunderbusses,  muskets, 
and  cases  of  pistols,)  must  you  have?"  Rum- 
bald said,  that  they  should  require  six  swan-quills, 
twenty  ^oose-quills,  and  twenty  or  thirty  pair  of 
crow-quills,  with  ink  and  sand  (powder  and  bul- 
lets) proportionable.  The  maltster,  however,  went 
down  to  his  house  at  Rye,*  without  any  of  his 
associates,  without  arms,  or  any  actual  prepara- 
tion ;  and  while  he  was  there  the  king  and  duke 
passed  close  by  his  house  on  their  way  to  London 
with  only  five  of  the  Life  Guards.  Rumbald  after- 
wards told  Keyling  that  if  he  had  had  but  five  men 
with  him  he  could  have  done  their  business.  The 
conspirators,  however,  remained  inactive,  making 
no  preparations,  and  only  indulging  in  talk.  But 
about  a  fortnight  before  Keyling  made  the  dis- 
covery to  government  he  had  received  a  paper  from 
Goodenough,  containing  the  names  of  certain 
streets  and  alleys  in  the  city,  wherein  he  was  in- 
vited to  make,  with  the  assistance  of  nine  or  ten 
others,  an  inquiryas  to  whatnumber  of  housekeepers, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices  might  be  raised  upon 
occasion,  either  to  justify  the  assassination,  in  case  it 
should  take  place,  or  to  co-operate  in  an  insurrec- 
tion ,  in  case  it  should  not  take  place,  or  be  given  up. 
Goodenough  had  divided  the  city  aad  suburbs  into 

*  The  Rye  Honte  b  sttoated  on  one  of  the  plenHnteit  parte  of  the 
pleuant  nrer  Lea  (m  dear  to  leaae  Walton  and  London  aof  lert). 
a  little  abore  Bnnboma  Bridge  and  Huddeadon,  and  it  mm  ao  inn 
and  bhing'honM. 
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twenty  parts  or  districte ;  but,  according  to  Key- 
ling,  he  himself  refused  to  meddle,  and  bo  did  Rum- 
bald's  brother,  and  one  Helby,  a  carver.  Afterwards 
Keyling  met  Goodenough,  Wade,  Nelthrop,  West, 
Walcot,  and  one  they  called  the  Colonel,  at  the 
Salutation  tavern  in  Lombard-street,  where,  having 
asked  Goodenough  and  West  what  care  was  taken 
for  arms,  he  was  told  that  a  good  provision  was 
already  made ;  and  that  he  must  above  all  things 
be  secret  and  cautious,  for  if  the  present  design 
miscarried  they  never  should  be  able  to  retrieve 
themselves.  Rumbald  declared  that  to  take  off 
the  king  and  duke  would  be  a  keeping,  not  a 
breaking,  of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  ;  since 
it  would  prevent  a  civil  war,  in  -which  abundance 
of  blood  must  have  been  shed.  West,  after  the 
king's  safe  return  from  Newmarket,  proposed 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  of  a  sudden,  between 
Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  a  road  which  the 
royal  brothers  oflen  travelled.  Such  was  the  in- 
former Josiah  Keyling'8^r«<  disclosure  ;  but,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  great  professors  of  the 
art.  Gates  and  Bedloe,  he  subsequently  went  into  a 
regular  crescendo  movement,  adding  new  circum- 
stances, and  giving  moreweight  and  circumstantial- 
ity to  the  old  ones.  After  producing  his  brother  John 
as  a  witness  to  the  conversation  into  which  he  had 
beguiled  Goodenough  at  the  tavern  behind  the  Ex- 


change, he  made  it  appear  (and  his  brother  swore 
with  him)  that  Goodenough  had  succeeded  in 
organizing  the  twenty  districts  in  the  city ;  that 
20,000/.  were  promised,  and  would  be  issued  on 
demand,  to  the  twenty  persons  who  undertook  ibr 
those  districts ;  that  Uie  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
all  his  friends  were  concerned  in  raising  this 
money ;  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was,  more- 
over, to  be  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection ;  that 
the  person  called  the  Colonel  would  advance  1000/. 
towards  paying  for  arms ;  that  Wade  of  Bristol 
kept  200/.  or  300/.  in  town,  and  that  he  himself 
(Goodenough)  had  about  60/.  in  plate  and  about 
as  much  more  of  his  own  in  gold  for  the  same  ser- 
vice ;  that  a  hundred  horse  were  ready  and  mea 
to  mount  them;  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  if  there  was  faith  in 
man  there  would  be  no  want  of  money  to  procure 
both ;  that  that  very  evening  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  persons  principally  concerned ;  but 
that  now  the  thing  was  no  longer  to  be  done  be- 
tween Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  but  at  the 
next  bull-feast  in  Red  Lion  Fields.  Two  days 
after  this  significant  addition,  the  two  Keylings 
deposed  that  they  had  had  another  meeting  with 
Goodenough  at  another  tavern  behind  the  Ex- 
change ;  that  they  there  had  asked  him  what  per- 
sona of  quality  would  be  concerned ;  and  that  he 
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had  answered,  that  William  Lord  Russell  would 
be  concerned  to  his  utmost,  and  use  ail  Ms  interest 
to  accomplish  the  desim  of  killing  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York.*  This  was  precisely  what  the 
Duke  of  York  and  most  at  court  (out  of  old  hatred 
to  Russell)  most  wanted ;  and  a  few  days  after,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending  Good- 
enough,  Rumbald,  Colonel  Riunsey,  Walcot, 
Wade,  Nelthrop,  Thompson,' Burton,  and  Hone, 
for  high  treason.  According  to  Lord  Keeper 
North,  or  rather  his  brother,  Roger  North,  "  John 
Keyling  had  most  perfidiously,  and  to  the  intent 
that  his  discoveiy  might  be  public,  gone  to  divers 
of  the  party,  and  told  them  what  he  ktd  done.  So 
that  it  began  to  be  discoursed  in  town  that  there  was 
a  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life ;  where- 
by the  principal  conspirators  came  to  be  assured  of 
it,  and  none  could  be  apprehended  but  one  Barber, 
a  poor  instrument-maker  at  Wapping.  This  poor 
fellow  discovered  the  whole  material  part  of  the  dis- 
covery with  very  little  difRculty ;  whereby  it  was 
plainly  understood  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the 
design,  and  Keyling  an  honest  mao."t  Burnet  also 
says  that  John  Keyling,  who  had  been  drawn  into 
the  snare  by  his  brother,  "  sent  advertisements  to 
Goodenough  and  all  the  other  persons  whom  he 
had  named,  to  go  out  of  the  way."  This  Barber, 
the  poor  instrument-maker  at  Wapping,  was  not 
in  the  proclamation ;  nor  had  his  name  been  men- 
troned  by  Keyling,  otherwise  than  as  that  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  had  himself  spoken  about  the 
plot ;  and  though  he  was  brought  by  warrant  be- 
fore the  council,  it  was  rather  to  make  use  of  him 
as  a  witness  than  to  proceed  against  him  as  a 
criminal.  On  the  very  day  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued  this  man  gave  in  his  evidence, 
which  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
Josiah  Keyling.  "  I  never  heard,"  said  Barber, 
"  that  this  was  intended  against  the  king,  for  he 
never  was  mentioned  in  any  respect,  that  I  did  un- 
derstand ;  but  I  did  verily  believe  that  it  was  meant 
by  his  royal  highness."  According  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Jenkins,  the  discovery  was  still  imperfect, 
and  more  evidence  was  wanting.  He  had  no 
sooner  made  the  remark/  than  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  declared  that  a  friend  of  his  had  re- 
ceived overtures  from  West,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  offered  to  surrender  himself  if  he  might 
have  hopes  of  pardon ;  and  as  soon  as  Barber  was 
sent  out,  this  new  witness  was  brought  in.  West, 
who  it  is  said  had  previously  consulted  and 
arranged  his  story  with  Josiah  King,  deposed  that 
there  had  been  for  many  months  a  plot ;  that  Fer- 
guson, a  Scottish  minister  and  bosom  friend  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Argyle,  was  deep  in  it ;  that  after 
Ferguson's  return  from  Holland  there   had  been 

*  A%  tU»  tiafft  of  the  plot-diacoTsry  Juiah  Keyling  averred  Dnt 
Gooftenouj^  and  Rumbald  had  told  him  "  there  waa  a  remoDstmnce 
or  declaratioa  readv  drawn  up,  which  would  be  printed  aKaimt  the 
day  that  their  daalcDad  eommotian  waa  to  be,  wherrln  they  Would 
•aae  the  people  of  cMiDney-nianey,  which  aecmed  to  bo  moit  niier- 
otM,eapeelaUy  to  the  eommon  people;  and  that  they  would  lay  the 
Uag'a  death  upon  the  p*pials  a*  a  eontinuatkon  of  the  Ibrmer  ploL" 

t  Bxames.— There  are  other  obsenationa  about  the  Keynngs  in 
Roger  North's  Uvea  of  the  Three  Noctha. 


many  discourses  about  destroying  the  king  as  well 
as  the  duke;  that' Ferguson,  Gioodenough,  Rum- 
bald, Rumsey,  and  Walcot,  sometimes  met  at  his 
(West's)  chambers,  he  being  a  lawyer ;  that  Rum- 
bald was  the  most  active  for  the  murder ;  but  the 
reason  why  the  thing  had  not  been  done  on  the 
king's  return  from  Newmarket  was,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his  lodgings,  his 
majesty  had  returned  to  Whitehall  several  days 
before  the  assassins  were  ready  at  the  Rye  House. 
"  This,"  says  Burnet,  "  seemed  to  be  so  eminent  a 
providence,  that  the  whole  nation  was  struck  with  it, 
and  both  preachers  and  poets  had  a  noble  subject 
to  enlarge  on,  and  to  show  how  much  the  king 
and  the  duke  were  under  the  watchful  care  of  Pro- 
vidence."* West  further  deposed  that,  after  the 
king's  return  from  Newmarket,  Ferguson,  Rum- 
bald, and  Goodenough  charged  him  with  the  office 
of  providing  arms,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  be- 
spoke thirty  cases  of  pistols,  thirty  carbines,  and 
ten  blunderbusses,  of  one  Daft,  a  gunsmith,  in 
Shire  Lane  ;  that  at  a  tavern,  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  before  Keyling  discovered  the  plot,  he 
(Keyling)  had  been  very  earnest,  and  had  said 
that,  for  all  their  jesting,  he  and  some  few  more 
might  yet  save  the  city  charter  and  the  whole 
nation.  West  afterwards  delivered  in  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  other  informations,  at  so  many  seve- 
ral times,  each  deposition  going  farther  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  filling  up  gaps  in  them,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  popish  plot  witnesses.  North, 
who  has  no  mercy  on  Oates  and  Bedloe,  finds  this 
conduct  justifiable  and  perfectly  natural  in  West 
and  the  other  witnesses  for  the  court  against  the 
patriots ;  and  he  says,  very  coolly,  that  West,  not 
being  quite  sure  of  his  pardon,  put  his  memory  to 
the  rack  to  deserve  it.t  It  would  be  tedious  to  give 
even  the  substance  of  these  thirteen  successive  de- 
positions :  the  principal  points,  as  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  by  the  racked  invention  rather  than 
memory  of  West  and  his  advisers,  were,  that  he  had 
received  money  from  Ferguson  on  account  of  the 
arms  he  had  bespoke,  and  was  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  want  of  men  of  quality  to  join  the 
insurrection;  that  Wildman  had  money  to  buy 

*  Bishop  SpraVa  eloquence  may  anrre  aa  «  specimen ;  "  But 
whilst  they  were  thus  wholly  intent  on  this  barbarous  work,  and  pro- 
ceeded 84'curely  in  ita  contrivance,  without  any  the  least  doubt  of  a 
proaperous  success,  behold!  on  a  sudden  Ovd  mirnculnusly  disap- 
pointed all  their  hopes  and  desiims,  by  the  terrible  ronflAjimtion  un- 
azpeetedly  brpolLing  out  at  Newmarket:  in  which  extraoidinary 
event  tliere  waa  one  most  remarkable  possaye,  that  is  not  so  Kene- 
rally  takeo  notice  of  as,  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  confusion  of  his 
majeatVs  enemies,  it  ought  to  be :  for  after  that  the  approaching  fiiry 
of  uie  Barnes  had  driven  Ihe  king  out  of  his  own  palace,  his  majesty 
at  first  removed  into  another  quarter  of  the  towo.  remote  from  the 
flre,  and  as  yet  f^ee  from  any  annoyance  of  smoke  and  ashea.  There 
his  majesty,  finding  he  might  be  tolerably  well  accommodated,  had 
resolved  to  stay,  and  continue  hia  tecreat'lons  as  before,  till  the  day 
first  named  for  his  journey  back  to  London.  But  his  majesty  had  no 
aoonermade  that  resolution, when  [thon^the  wiod.ascondlKtedbyaji 
invisible  power  Mm  above,  presently  changed  about,  and  blew  the 
smoke  and  cinders  directly  on  his  new  lodgings,  making  them  ia  a 
moment  as  untenable  aa  the  other.     Upon  this,  hia  majesty  being 

fiut  to  a  new  shift,  and  not  finding  the  like  oonvenienoy  elsewhere, 
mmediately  declared  he  would  speedily  return  to  Whitehall ;  as  he 
did :  which  happening  to  be  aeveral  days  before  the  aasaashis  ex- 
pected him,  or  their  preparations  for  the  Rye  were  in  readiness,  it 
may  Justly  give  occasion  to  all  tlie  world  to  acknowled^  what  one  of 
the  conapiratora  oouU  not  twt  do,.tM  it  vCt  a  praHdmUoi  fire."— 
Trmt  Aeccmt,  l(e. 
i  Ezamen. 
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arms ;  ihat  Lord  Howard  of  Escrtck  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  a  project  for  making  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  in  their  jargon  the  conspirators  called 
the  assassination  "  the  lopping  point,"  and  the 
insurrection  "  the  general  point,"  &c. ;  that  they 
had  consulted  on  a  model  of  government  to  be 
adopted  after  the  king's  death,  and  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  this  new  constitution  were  presented  to 
Lord  Russell;  that  Algernon  Sidney  and  Wild- 
man  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  traitors 
in  Scotland ;  that  there  had  been  meetings  of  the 
conspirators  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  projects  to 
shoot  the  king  and  duke  on  their  return  from  the 
play-house  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  streets  ;  that 
Ferguson  had  mentioned  something,  but  not 
assassination,  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had 
answered  him  sternly,  "  You  must  look,  upon  me 
in  the  capacity  of  a  son ;"  that  this  answer  damped 
their  design ;  but  at  last  it  was  resolved,  that  if 
Monmouth  should  become  troublesome,  he  too 
should  he  killed ;  that  Ferguson,  the  preacher,  did 
all  he  could  to  keep  the  conspirators  to  the  "  lop- 
ping point,"  and  often  complained  of  their  want  of 
spirit,  saying,  "  These  are  weak,  silly  men,  and 
not  fit  for  these  things,  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween destroying  a  prince  merely  for  his  opinion 
in  religion,  and  destroying  tyrants  who  design  to 
overthrow  the  laws,  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
all  civil  rights ;"  that  (the  crescendo  did  not  reach 
this  pitch  of  bold  absurdity  till  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  depositions)  the  conspirators  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  kill  the  loyal  lord  mayor,  and 
Dudley  North  and  Rich,  the  two  intrusive  she- 
riffs, and  to  hang  up  the  sldn  of  North,  stuffed,  in 
Guildhall ;  that  most  of  the  judges  were  to  be 
killed,  and  their  skins  stuffed  and  hung  up  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  that  some  of  the  principal  re- 
puted pensioners'  skins  were  to  be  stuffed  and 
hung  up  in  the  Parliament  House,  &c.  &c. ;  that 
Mr.  Carleton  Whitelock  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller 
(the  son  of  the  poet)  knew  of  the  plot,  and  that 
Colonel  Rumsey  had  assured  the  deponent  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  inclinable  to  answer 
the  people's  expectations,  and  submit,  if  placed 
upon  the  throne,  to  be  little  more  than  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  though  Rumsey  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong and  the  great  lords  about  Monmoutli,  de- 
signing great  ofiSces  to  themselves,  would  not  hear 
of  these  restrictions  upon  the  prerogative  royal, 
and  were  for  leaving  everydiing  to  the  decision 
of  a  parliament;  but  Rumsey  added  that  the 
people  were  not  worth  venturing  for;  that  the 
**  lopping"  would  bring  a  great  distress  to  the 
Protestant  cause  all  the  world  over,  and  agreed 
with  West,  that,  but  for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  it 
would  be  well  to  turn  informer.  Thus  introduced, 
Rumsey,  an  old  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
in  Portugal,  surrendered  himself,  and  desired  that 
he  might  first  be  permitted  to  speak  privately  with 
the  king  and  the  Duke  o£  York.  One  of  his  ob- 
jects in  this  was  (at  least  according  to  North)  to 
ascertain  whether  the  king  was  willing  the  Duke 


of  Monmouth  should  be  accused,  that -he  might 
shape  his  evidence  accordingly.*     Rumsey  named 
the  late  Lord   Shaftesbury,   Lord    Russell,  Mr. 
Trenchard,  Roe,  the  sword-bearer  of  Bristol,  and 
most  of  the  other  persons  already  named  by  Key- 
ling  and  West;  he  asserted  that  nothing  less  was 
intended  than  Uie  killing  the  king  and  his  bnither, 
and  changing  the  whole  government ;  that  he  him- 
self had  been  appointed  to  make  an  offer  of  &e 
command  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  soon  as 
the  levies  should  be  completed ;  but,  as  the  said 
levies  never  were  completed,  he  had  said  nothiof 
at  all  to  his  grace.     But  Colonel  Rumsey,  as  well 
as  West  and  Keyling,  had  his  recollections  tnd 
amplifications  to  get  up  at  leisure.     According  to 
his  "  further  information,"  about  the  beginning  of 
November  last  he  went  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury to  the  house  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  wine  mer- 
chant, near  Lombard-street,  where  he  met  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Grey,  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  and  Fergtison,  whom  he  told, 
in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  name,  that  it  was  hig^ 
time  to  come  to  some  resolution  about  the  rising. 
They    answered,   by   Mr.   Ferguson    and   Lord 
Grey,  that  Mr.  Trenchard,  who  had  promised  t 
thousand  foot  and  two  or  three  hundred  hone, 
had  written  from  Taunton  to  require  more  time ; 
and  that  so  they  could  not  stir  for  the  present. 
"  I  returned,"  continued  Rumsey,    "  vrith   this 
message  to  my  I^rd  Shaftesbury,  and  upon  it  my 
lord  resolved  to  leave  England."     In  this  third 
information  Rumsey  said,  moreover,  that  Fergustm 
had  promised  the  assistance  of  three  hundred  Scots, 
who  were  in  London,  and  who  would  be  ready  at 
a  day's  warning ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  jvere  in  all  England  twelve  hundred  Scots 
who  had  all  been  out  at  Bodiwell  Bridge,  sod 
who  could  be  depended  upon;   some  of  these 
being  gentlemen's  sons,  though  now  transformed 
into  pedlars  for  disguise  and  subsistence.     He 
added  that  he  had  been  told  by  Roe,  the  Bristol 
sword-bearer,  that  Gibbons,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's footman,  had  said  that  nothing  but  taldiig 
off  the  two  brothers  would  do  the  business ;  and 
that  the  best  place  to  effect  it  would  be  firom  a 
mount  in  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  garden,  looldng 
into  Covent  Garden ;  and  that  he  had  heard  odier 
things  which  convinced  him  that  Sir  Thomas  Ann- 
strong  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  were  deep  in 
the  worst  parts  of  the  plot.     Here  Rumsey  preva- 
ricated most  pitifully;  but  Shepherd,  the  wine- 
merchant,  was  now  brought  in  to  support  his  crazy 
evidence,   and  to  swear  expressly  "  agaiiul  the 
grandees  of  the  parly."     Shepherd,  giving  s  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  meeting  firom  what  Rumsey 
had  done,  deposed  that,  some  time  before  Shafles- 
bury  fled  to  Holland,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Russell,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong, 
Colonel  Rumsey,  and  Ferguson,  met  at  his  house 
in  the  city,  where  they  discoursed  about  the  meani 
of  securing  his  majesty's   guards;    and  that,  in 
order  thereto,  as  he  was  informed  at  their  next 
*  Exunea. 
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meeting,  Monmouth,  Grey,  and  Armstrong  walked 
about  the  court  end  of  the  town  by  night,  and 
found  the  guards  very  remiss,  so  that  the  se- 
curing of  them  would  be  feasible  enough,  pro- 
vided they  could  only  have  a  certain  force  :  but. 
Shepherd  added,  that  finding  such  a  force  was  not 
to  be  had,  the  project  of  securing  the  guards  was 
wholly  load  aside,  as  far  as  he  knew.  The  merit 
of  his  evidence  consisted  in  his  so  expressly 
charging  the  grandees;  and  though  Shepherd 
swore  Ramsey  was  present  at  this  conference  about 
seizing  the  guards,  which  Rumsey  himself  had  as 
yet  made  no  mention  of,  and  though  Rumsey  had 
sworn  that  his  business  there  was  to  deliver  a 
message  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  Shepherd 
had  made  no  mention  of,  the  disagreement  was 
overlooked;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  after 
Shepherd's  first  appearance  as  a  witness,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Mon- 
mouth, Grey,  Russell,  Armstrong,  Walcot,  and 
others.  Monmouth  immediately  absconded,  show- 
ing in  this,  as  in  all  other  crises,  a  delicate  regard 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  and  an  ungenerous 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  his  friends.  Doubts 
have  been  started  as  to  Monmouth's  real  father, 
but  the  paternity  of  Charles  seems  strongly  marked 
in  the  disposition,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
selfish  young  man.*  Ijord  Russell  was  the  first 
of  the  grandees  that  was  secured.  He  was  takea 
into  custody  in  his  own  house  by  a  messenger,  who 
had  walked  for  some  time  before  his  door,  either, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  man's  own  desire  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger,  or  from  the  wish  of  the  court 
to  frighten  him  away,  in  order  to  interpret  his 
flight  into  a  confession  of  guilt.  Russell  was 
found  neither  preparing  for  flight  nor  hiding  him- 
self, but  sitting  tranquilly  in  his  study ;  and  when 
the  single  messenger — for  only  one  was  employed 
— showed  him  his  warrant,  he  made  no  efibrt  of 
any  kind  to  escape,  but  obeyed  as  if  it  had  been 
backed  by  an  array.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  cus- 
tody he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  life,  knowing  how 
obnoxious  he  was  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  only 
studied  to  die  with  decency  and  dignity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tories,  his  behaviour  before  the  king 
and  council  was  weak  and  undignified,  and  he 
appeared  in  very  great  confusion.f  According  to 
the  Whigs,  it  was  not  very  firm,  but  still  generous 
and  higb-minded  with  relation  to  his  friends ;  and 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  he  refused  to 
answer  anything  that  might  affect  others.  Accord- 
ing ta£umet,  the  king  told  him  that  nobody  sus- 
pectea  him  of  any  design  against  his  person,  but 
that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  engaged  in 
designs  against  his  government.  Every  question 
put  to  Russell  was  a  snare,  and  his  greatest  folly 
was  his  answering  at  all.  When  asked  whether 
he  had  ever  been  at  Shepherd's,  and  when  last,  he 

*  It  wDi  Dotorioui  that  Lacy  Walleni  'bo  «« let  to  cb<I  her  day> 
inFrancc  io  i^reat  poverty  and  wretchedoess*  had  many  paramouri 
Dttidn  Charln.  From  wnw  HkeuMa  between  the  two,  MoDmoalh 
was  laid,  by  aoma  oC  tlie  coartiera,  to  be  reelly  the  ion  of  one  of 
A^emon  Sidney's  brothen. 

t  Kofer  Nortb. 


replied  that  he  had  been  there  frequently  to  taste 
and  buy  wines,  &c.,  but  he  could  not  say  when  he 
was  there  last.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
gone  thither  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  but  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  persons  then  present,  he  con- 
ceived he  ought  not  to  answer,  as  dangerous  con- 
structions had  been  put  upon  their  meeting.  In 
reply  to  other  questions,  he  denied  that  there  was 
ever  any  discourse  about  a  rising  in  the  West,  or 
about  surprising  the  king's  guards,  or  about 
Taunton  or  Mr.  John  Trenchard,  or  about  any 
design  for  a  rising  in  Scotland ;  only  he  had  heard 
"general  discourses  of  many  distressed  people, 
ministers  and  others,  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  charity  to  relieve  them."* 
After  this  examination  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  .  Upon  entering  the  dismal  gate,  he  said 
that  "  he  was  sworn  against,  and  they  would  have 
his  life."  His  faithful  servant  hoped  that  matters 
were  not  so  desperate ;  but  his  lordship  rejoined, 
*'  Yes !  the  devil  is  loo«e."t  Lord  Grey  next  ap- 
peared before  the  council,  where,  according  to 
Roger  North, "  he  did  not  at  all  decline  answering, 
but,  with  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  world,  made 
professions  of  loyalty,  and  denied  all  practice 
against  the  king  :  but,  when  Rumsey  was  produced 
face  to  face,  he  was  dashed ;  but,  presently  re- 
collecting his  spirits,  said  he  knew  well  enough  he 
must  be  committed,  as  the  testimony  gainst  him 
was  upon  oath,  though  never  so  false ;  and  desired 
he  might  be  permitted  to  hve  in  his  own  lodgings 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison  so  late :  and  though 
this  was  refused,  he  was  so  far  gratified  as  to  be 
permitted  to  lie  in  the  serjeant's  house."  "  This 
liberty,"  continues  North,  "he  made  use  of 
so  that  he  conferred  with  his  firiends,  and,  it  is 
•likely,  provided  for  his  escape;  for  the  setjeant 
was  made  drunk,  or  pretended  to  be  so ;  and,  just 
as  he  should  have  entered  into  the  Tower,  he  left 
the  Serjeant  asleep,  and  walked  away,  took  boat 
and  crossed  the  Thames,  and  from  thence  escaped 
to  his  own  house  at  Hastings,  and  afterwards  found 
a  vessel  that  carried  him  into  Holland ;  and  the 
Serjeant  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  his 
8tead."|  The  king,  it  is  said,  wondered  that  Lord 
Howard  was  not  in  the  plot;  but  admitted  that 
he  was  so  great  a  rogue  that  the  party  might 
well  have  been  afraid  of  trusting  him.  "  Lord 
Howard,"  says  Burnet,  "was  still  going  about, 
and  protesting  to  every  person  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  plot,  and  that  he  knew  of  none ;  yet  he 
seemed  to  be  under  a  consternation  all  the  while. 
Lord  Russell  told  me  he  was  with  him  when  the 
news  was  brought  that  West  had  delivered  him- 
self, upon  which  he  saw  him  change  colour,  and 
he  asked  him  if  he  apprehended  anything  from 
him  ?  He  confessed  he  had  been  as  free  with  him 
as  with  any  man.  Hampden  saw  him  afterwards 
under  great  fears ;  and,  upon  that,  he  wished  him 
to  go  out  of  the  way  if  he  thought  there  was 

*  Sprat,  Appendix.— Boger  North,  Examen— Ralph. 
t  Mannacrtpt  at  Wobum  Abbey,  quoted  liy  Lord  John  HiumU  Id 
hia  Life  of  bii  ancettor. 
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matter  ftgainst  him,  and  if  he  had  not  Btrength  of 
mind  to  Buffer  anything  that  might  happen  to 
him."  Though  Howard  was  his  relative,  Russell 
had  always  regarded  him  with  distrust  aiid  aver- 
sion ;  but  tlie  scoundrel  had  captivated  Algernon 
Sidney  with  enthusiastic  professions  of  repub- 
licanism; Sidney  had  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Essex;  and,  between  them,  Russell's  objections 
were  removed.  At  first,  Weat,  of  whom  Howard 
was  so  much  afraid,  did  not  bring  any  serious 
charge  against  him ;  but  after  'Reing  laid  in  irons, 
and  threatened  with  the  gallows.  West  "  told  all 
he  knew,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  he  knew."  In 
his  new  story  he  said  that  Lord  Howard  had  pro- 
posed, as  the  best  way  of  kiUing  the  king  and  the 
duke,  that  Monmouth  should  fall  into  Newmarket 
with  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse,  and 
so  take  them  all  in  their  sleep.*  Howard  had 
now  for  some  time  been  on  the  alert,  and  it  is  said, 
and  almost  positively  proved,  that  he  had  made 
secret  offers  to  the  court  to  sacrifice  Russell  as  the 
price  of  his  own  life.  At  last,  four  days  before 
Russell's  trial,  and  the  day  after  Walcotf  had  been 
examined,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  attended  by  a 
squadron  of  horse,  was  sent  to  his  house  at 
luiightsbridge  to  apprehend  him ;  and  appre- 
hended he  was  accordingly,  though  not  till  after  a 
long  and  curious  search ;  for  he  had  hid  himself  in 
a  CEomney  which  was  concealed  by  a  tall  cupboard 
which  stood  before  it ;  and  probably  he  had  not 
been  taken  if  the  warmth  of  his  bed  and  the  sight  of 
his  clothes  scattered  about  the  room  had  not  made 
it  evident  that  he  waa  not  far  off4  He  was  taken 
in  his  shirt.  Few  chimney-sweeps  would  have 
behaved  so  basely  :  he  trembled,  sobbed,  and 
wept.  When  carried  before  the  council,  he  offered 
to  confess  in  private  to  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  secret  audience  was  granted  to  the 
kneelinff,  puling  caitiff,  and  immediately  after  it 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Hampden 
were  clapped  up  in  the  Tower.  Essex  was  brought 
up  from  his  house  at  Cassiobury  by  a  party  of 
horse,  and  seemed  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger 
that  even  his  wife  did  not  imagine  he  had  any 
trouble  on  his  mind.  Others,  who  knew  more  of 
his  doings,  or  of  the  intentions  of  the  court,  offered 
to  secure  his  escape;  but,  out  of  tenderness  for  his 
friend  Russell,  he  would  not  stir,  lest  his  flight 
might  incline  the  jury  unfavourably.  He  was 
firm  before  the  council,  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
confusion  of  manner ;  and  in  the  Tower  he  fell 
under  great  depression  of  spirits.  He  was  consti- 
tutionally a  mdancholy  man ;  and  the  closeness  of 
his  prison,  the  memories  about  it,§  the  critical 
situation  of   himself  and  his  best  friends  were 

*  BuiiMt. 
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suffidoit  to  convert  even  a  gay  and  sanguine  man 
into  a  sad  and  hopeless  one.  He  wrote  to  his  wife 
to  express  his  sorrow  at  having  rained  her 
and  her  children;  but  the  high-minded  lady 
begged  that  he  would  not  think  of  her  or  the  chil- 
dren, but  only  study  how  to  support  his  own 
spirits  and  keep  his  secret.  Algernon  Sidney  pre- 
served a  sort  of  Roman  fortitude  and  self-collect- 
edness  both  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  in  the 
Tower :  he  told  Charles  and  his  ministers  that  he 
would  not  answer  their  ensnaring  questions  ;  that 
they  must  seek  evidence  against  lum  from  some 
other  man.  Hampden  also  refiised  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories ;  and  Armstrong  and  many  others, 
Scots  as  well  as  English,  that  were  seized,  behaved 
with  great  c(mstancy,  and  were  true  to  the  edge 
of  the  axe  to  their  friends  and  party.  When 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  offered  his  life  if  he 
would  turn  evidence,  the  proud  Scot  smiled,  and 
said,  "  They  who  can  make  such  a  proposal  know 
neither  me  nor  my  country." 

Meanwhile  petitions  were  presented  fit>m  die 
City  of  London,  which  had  been  gagged  and  ter- 
rified into  loyalty,  and  from  the  magistrates  of 
Middlesex,  praying  for  the  suppression  of  dissent- 
ing conventicles ;  for  justice  upon  "  atheistical  per- 
sons, rebellious  spirits,  infamous  miscreants, 
monsters,"  &c. ;  and  for  the  condign  punishmoit 
of  those  "execrable  villains  and  traitors"  con- 
victed of  a  design  against  his  majesty's  precious 
life.*  Walcot,  who  had  played  away  his  life 
through  a  returning  love  of  honour  and  fear  fiime, 
— Route,  who  had  only  been  saved  by  the  Whig 
sheriffs  and  a  London  jury  from  being  hanged  like 
his  friend  College, — and  Hone,  a  joiner,  were 
brought  to  trial ;  and  upon  the  elaborated,  yet  still 
contradictory  evidence  of  Rumsey,  Keyling,  and 
West,  they  were  condemned  and  executed  as 
traitors.  Walcot  and  Rouse  died  protesting  their 
innocence  of  any  design  of  murdering  ei^er  the 
king  or  the  duke ;  but  Hone,  the  joiner,  who  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  part  of  the  indictment,  confessed 
that  he  had  spoken  with  Goodenough  about 
killing  the  blackbird  and  goldfinch  (the  king  and 
his  brother),  though  no  arms  had  ever  been  pro- 
vided or  any  preparation  madcf  After  their  t  ial} 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  that  of  Lord  Russell ; 
and  a  Tory  jury  was  selected  by  the  Tory  sheiiffis, 
and  sworn,  notwithstanding  strong  legal  objections. 
According  to  Burnet,  "  they  were  picked  out  with 
great  care,  being  men  of  fur  reputation  in  other 
respects,  but  so  engaged  in  the  party  for  thm^oint 
that  they  were  easy  to  believe  anything  on'  that 
side."  No  time  waa  lost ;  and  Russell  was  brought 
to  trial,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  13th  of  July,  for 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting 

•  The  Middleaex  jntticrs  calculated  that  his  maJeetT'a  life  ni 
wotth  iutt  a  httrndred  mtliom  qf  thmrt.  London  and  Middleeex  bad 
the  honour  of  talcing  the  lead,  but  almost  every  corporation  in  Ae 
kingdom  took  their  turn  to  manifeit  the  extraTaganee  of  their  lojaltj 
and  to  heap  reproachea  on  all  the  enemies  of  the  court. 
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how  to  levy  war  against  him.  He  desired  the 
postponement  of  his  trial  until  the  afternoon,  or 
the  next  day,  because  some  of  his  witnesses  had 
not  had  time  to  arrive  in  town,  and  because  some 
mistake  had  been  committed  in  furnishing  the  list 
of  the  jury-men.  "  You,"  cried  the  attomey- 
genend.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  "would  not  have 
given  the  king  an  hour's  notice  for  saving  his  life; 
— the  trial  must  proceed."  Russell  asked  for  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  for  permission  to 
use  such  papers  as  be  had  with  him;  and  these 
requests  b^ng  granted,  he,  wishing  to  have 
notes  of  the  evidence  taken,  asked  whether  he 
might  have  somebody  to  write  for  him  to  help  his 
memory.  The  attorney-general  replied — "  Yes,  a 
servant;"  and  the  chief  justice,  Pemberton,  added, 
"  Any  of  your  servants  shall  assist  you  in  writing 
anything  you  please  for  you."  "  My  Lord,"  said 
Russell,  "  my  wife  is  here  to  do  it."*  And  when 
the  spectators  turned  their  eyes,  and  beheld  the 
devoted  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  virtuous  Earl  of 
Southampton,  rising  up  to  assist  her  lord  in  this 
his  uttermost  distress,  a  thrill  of  anguish  ran 
through  the  assembly.f  The  first  witness  pro- 
duced was  Rumsey,  who  swore  that  Russell  had 
been  present  at  Shepherd's  when  the  grandees 
were  proposing  to  surprise  the  king's  guards,  &c. 
The  next  witness  was  Shepherd  himself,  who  con- 
firmed Rimisey,  though  not  without  wavering  and 
trepidation,  and  an  avowal  that  his  memory  was 
very  defective.  The  third  and  fatal  witness  was 
the  infamous  Howard,  "  who,  in  all  but  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  birth,  was  the  reverse  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,— a  man  of  outside  only,  who  made  the 
best  pretences  subservient  to  the  worst  purposes ; 
who  was  distinguished  by  high  rank,  quick  parts, 
and  happy  address,  only  to  be  the  more  empha- 
tically despised ;  and  whose  whole  life  was  so 
thoroughly  proBigate,  that  his  turning  evidence 
against  hu  best  friends  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  it."|  This 
noble  Howard  began  to  improve  upon  the  depo- 
siuon  he  had  made  before  the  king  and  council, 
adding  fresh  circumstances  or  speaking  confi- 
dently of  what  he  had  before  expressed  douht- 
ingly ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his 
voice  faltered  so  much  that  the  jury  said  they 
could  not  bear  his  words.  Then  Howard,  pro- 
bably with  sincere  emotion,  announced  a  horrible 
fact.  "  There  is,"  said  he, "  an  unhappy  accident 
which  hatb  sunk  my  voice :  I  was  but  just  now 
acquainted  with  the  fate  of  my  Lord  Essex."  In- 
stantly a  murmur  ran  through  the  court  that  the 
noble  Essex  had  committed  suicide.  At  an  early 
hour  on  that  same  morning  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York  took  a  fancy  to  visit  the  Tower,  where,  it 
was  said,  they  had  not  been  for  several  years  before. 
It  is  represented  by  some  narrators  of  these  events 
that  they  were  led  thither  by  an  unmanly  desire  of 
seeing  Lord  Russell  pass ;  but,  whatever  was  their 
motive,  thither  they  went ;  and,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  Tower  to  g^  back  to  their  barge,  a  cry  followed 

•  SUte  Trtalt.  t  Diliymple.  t  Ralph. 


them  that  my  Lord  Essex  had  killed  himself.* 
According  to  the  Tories,  the  news  of  the  dimutl 
event  came  into  court  as  the  air  at  the  doors,  and 
neither  direct  nor  indirect  use  was  made  of  it  to 
affect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar:  but  the  Whiga 
maintained  that  the  news  was  studiously  brought 
in  at  a  fixed  moment ;  and  there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  lawyers  made  all  the 
use  they  could  of  the  incident  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  prisoner.  "  My  Jjord  Russell,"  said  tiie 
attorney-general,  "was  one  of  the  council  for 
carrying  on  the  plot  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
has  this  morning  prevented  the  hand  of  justice 
upon  himself:"  and  Sir  George  Jefireys,  who  waa 
acting  as  counsel  for  the  crown,  brutally  said, 
"  Who  should  tiiink  that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  advanced  so  much  in  his  estate  and 
honour,  should  be  guilty  of  such  desperate  things ; 
which  had  he  not  been  conscious  of,  he  would 
scarce  have  bro«u;ht  himidf  to  this  untimely  end 
to  avoid  the  meuods  of  public  justice  ?"t  Thin 
was  infamous  enough,  and  certain  ;  but  the  Whigs 
made  a  bold  plunge  into  the  depths  of  uncertainty 
or  untruth,  and  at  once  whispered  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had  been  murdered  by  the  procurement  of 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  this  belief  gained 
groimd  among  the  people. 

But,  to  return  to  Lord  Russell.  Howard  swore, 
among  other  things,  that  he  heard  from  Mon- 
mouth, Walcot,  and  others,  that  Lord  Russell  had 
been  fi-equently  with  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  and  that 
he  had  seen  him  himself  at  two  conferences  held 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hampden,  where  insurrections 
had  been  spoken  of,  and  a  treasonable  correspond* 
ence  arranged  with  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Argyle 
and  the  disaffected  in  Scotland.  The  latter  affair, 
he  said,  they  had  agreed  to  leave  to  Colonel  Alger- 
non Sidney,  who  had  afterwards  told  him  that  he 
had  sent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland,  and  had 

*  *  The  astoniihiiig  newt  mt  bnaghi  to  ni  of  the  Gul  of  Eiwx 
bavliigcnt  Ui  thnat,  harinn  beea  bat  three  dajre  a  priioiier  in  the 
Toirer,  and  thii  bappenlng  on  the  Terjr  day  aiM  Instant  that  Lord 
RoaaeU  w»  on  h!>  trial,  and  had  aentence  of  death.  Thie  accident 
exeeodingly  amaxed  me,  nj  Loid  Emx  iMing  lo  well  known  bjr  mo 
to  be  a  pertoQ  of  sneh  aober  and  religious  deportment,  so  well  at  his 
ease,  and  so  much  obliged  to  the  king.  It  li  certain  the  liing  and 
dnke  were  at  the  Tower,  and  passed  by  his  window  abont  the  same 
time  this  morning,  when  my  lord,  asking  for  araior,sbut  himself  into 
a  closet,  and  perpetrated  the  horrid  act.  Yet  it  was  wondered  by 
some  how  it  was  possible  he  ahouhl  do  It  in  the  manner  he  -va* 
found,  for  the  wound  was  so  deep  and  wide,  that,  Iwing  cut  through 
the  gullet,  windpipe,  and  both  the  Jugulars,  it  reached  to  the  vary 
Tertebtm  of  the  neck,  so  Uiat  the  head  held  to  it  by  a  very  little 
skin,  as  it  were ;  the  gaping,  too,  of  the  raxor,  and  cutting  his  own 
Sngera,  was  a  little  strange ;  but,  more, — that,  baring  passed  the 
Jugulars,  he  should  have  sireegth  to  pnieeed  so  tu,  that  an  .ai/e- 
cutioner  could  hardly  have  done  more  with  an  axe.  There  were  odd 
refleeUona  on  it.  This  Sttal  news,  ooming  to  Hieks's  Hall  upon  the 
article  of  my  Lord  Russell's  trial,  was  said  to  have  had  no  little  inlln- 
enee  on  the  Jury,  and  all  the  bench,  to  his  prejudice.  Others  said 
thai  he  had  himself,  on  some  occashMia,  hlntea  that.  In  case  be  should 
be  in  danger  of  having  his  iilh  taken  from  him  by  any  public  misfur- 
tuue,  those  who  thirsted  for  his  eetate  should  miss  or  their  aim  ;  and 
that  he  sbould  speak  fovonrably  of  that  Barl  of  Northnmberland  and 
some  others  who  made  away  with  themselves;  but  these  at*  dis- 
eourers  so  nnlike  his  sober  and  pmdent  casversatton,  that  I  have  no 
incliiution  lo  credit  them.  What  might  histigale  him  to  this  devilish 
fact  I  am  unable  lo  eoi^ecture.  My  Lord  Clarendon,  his  brother-in. 
law,  who  was  with  him  but  the  day  before,  asiuted  me  he  was 
ttien  very  cheerful,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  effect  of  his  inuocenee 
and  loyalty  ;  and  must  people  believe  that  Ms  majetty  had  no  severe 
Intentions  against  him,  though  ht  nnu  altngather  mtsorahU  u  to  Lord 
B—sell  and  $ome  oftht  mt."— £e</«ii.  Diary. 
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given  him  sixty  giiineas  for  his  journey.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  allege,  even  on  hear-say,  that  Rub- 
sell  had  ever  taken  part  in  any  consultations  about 
assassination ;  and  it  almost  appears  that  none,  even 
of  the  second  class  of  conspirators,  ever  spoke  of 
murdering  either  king  or  duke,  except  Rumsey, 
Keyling,  West,  and  the  others  who  had  turned 
evidence  for  the  crown.  It  is  said  that  Howard 
was  not  desirous  of  revealing  all  he  knew ;  that  he 
merely  disclosed  what  he  considered  to  be  enough 
as  a  price  for  his  own  recreant  life  ;  but  there  are 
no  circumstances  to  warrant  a  belief  that  he  knew 
more  than  that  there  had  been  for  several  months 
in  agitation  a  scheme  for  stopping  tyranny  by  in- 
surrection, from  which  scheme  RuEsell  had  cer- 
tainly receded  upon  weighing  the  chances  of  civil 
war,  and  reflecting  upon  the  desperate  counsels  of 
Shaftesbury.  No  pains,  however,  were  spared  by 
the  crown  lawyers  to  lead  Howard  into  wider  ad- 
missions. He  was  asked,  in  a  series  of  leading 
questions,  whether,  at  the  meetings  held  at  Shaftes- 
bury's, at  Shepherd's,  at  Hampden's,  my  Lord 
Russell  sat  like  a  cipher? — whether  he  did  not 
give  his  assent  to  all  that  passed  there  ?  Howard 
replied  to  this  prompting,  that  every  one  knew 
my  Lord  Russell  was  a  person  of  very  great  judg- 
ment, and  not  over  lavish  of  discourse ;  that  there 
were  no  formal  questions  put ;  but  then  there  was 
no  contradiction  ;  and,  as  he  took  it,  all  gave  their 
consent.  The  prisoner  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  present  at  some  meetings,  but  insisted  that 
the  company  had  met  upon  no  fixed  design.  He 
also  insisted — and  with  perfect  truth — that  Lord 
Howard's  evidence  consisted  chiefly  of  hear-say. 
Upon  this  the  bench  made  a  recapitulation  of  the 
thmgs  which  Howard  had  deposed  on  his  own 
knowledge  ;  and,  to  give  these  things  greater 
weight,  the  attorney-general  called  upon  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  some  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen  in 
custody,  to  prove  the  matter  of  fact;  and  also 
called  upon  West  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  and 
his  associates  had  always  looked  to  some  of  the 
lords  for  their  concurrence.  West  said  that  Lord 
Russell  was  certainly  the  lord  they  ,had  most  de- 
pended upon,  because  of  his  sobriety.  The  prisoner 
then  alleged  that,  though  the  persons  that  testified 
against  him  might  be  accounted  legal,  they  were 
not  credible  witnesses,  because  they  stoore  against 
him  to  save  their  own  lives.  He  proved  that  Lord 
Howard  had  denied  the  existence  of  any  plot,  and 
had  sworn  to  his  (Lord  Russell's)  innocence.  Here, 
at  the  request  of  the  jury,  the  chief  witness  was 
re-examined  ;  but  Howard  said  that,  until  he  was 
arrested  himself,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
ridicule  the  plot,  and  call  it  a  forgery ;  and  that 
what  he  had  said  about  Lord  Russell  s  innocence 
was  simply  this — that  when  the  design  of  assassin- 
ating the  king  was  mentioned,  he  had  asserted, 
with  an  oath,  that  Lord  Russell  was  innocent  of 
any  such  offence  as  that.  The  prisoner  urged  that, 
according  to  the  statute  of  treason  of  Edward  III., 
upon  which  he  was  avowedly  tried,  a  design  to 
levy  war  at  some  future  fim?  did  not  amount  to 


treason  unless  that  design  was  accompanied  and 
rendered  manifest  by  some  overt  act.  The  attor- 
ney-general replied,  that  to  prepare  forces  to  fight 
against  the  king  was,  by  that  statute,  a  design  to  kill 
the  king ;  that  a  design,  at  any  time,  to  depose  the 
king,  to  imprison  him,  or  to  raise  his  subjects  against 
him,  was  within  that  statute,  and,  in  itself,  evidence 
of  a  design  to  kill  the  king.  Before  the  jury  with- 
drew. Lord  Russell  stud  to  them, — "  GenUemcn, 
I  am  now  in  your  hands  eternally ;  my  honour,  my 
life,  and  all ;  and  I  hope  the  heats  and  animosities 
that  are  among  you  will  not  so  bias  you  as  to  make 
you  in  the  least  inclined  to  find  an  innocent  man 
guilty.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  I 
never  had  a  design  against  the  king's  life.  I  am 
in  your  hands;  so  God  direct  you."  But,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty;  andTreby.the  Recorder  of  London,  who 
had  formerly  been  an  exclusionist,  and  who  had 
been  deeply  engaged  with  Lord  Shaitesbury  in  all 
his  city  schemes  and  plots,  pronounced  the  horrible 
sentence  of  death  for  high  treason.* 

Lord  Russell  knew  from  the  beginning  that 
nothing  but  his  death  would  satbfy  the  deep  re- 
venge of  the  Duke  of  York;  and,  without  any 
parade  of  heroism,  he  could  look  death  in  the  face, 
and  feel  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he  had  done 
nothing  to  sacrifice  his  friends.  But  he  was  a  man 
most  tenderly  beloved  by  all  that  were  near  to 
him,  and  he  had  a  father  and  a  wife  who  were 
more  anxious  for  his  life  than  he  was  himself. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  oflFered  100,000/.  to  the  king, 
through  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  but  Charles, 
it  is  said  by  the  advice  of  his  brother  James,  re- 
jected that  tempting  offier.  The  old  earl,  in  a  more 
direct  and  public  petition,  told  his  sovereign  that 
he  should  think  himself  and  wife  and  children 
much  happier  to  be  left  but  with  bread  and  water, 
than  to  lose  his  dear  son  for  so  foul  a  crime  as 
treason ;  and  he  prayed  God  to  incline  his  ma- 
jesty's heart  to  the  prayers  of  an  afflicted  old 
father,  and  not  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  But,  afier  resisting  the  earl's  money, 
Charles  was  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  his 
prayers.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  king  wss 
afraid  of  his  condemned  captive;  for,  when  Lord 
Dartmouth  represented  to  him  that  some  regard 
was  due  to  Lord  Southampton's  daughter  and  her 
children, — that  to  pardon  Lord  Russell  would  lay 
an  eternal  obligation  on  a  very  great  family,  while 
the  taking  of  his  life  would  never  be  forgiven,— 
Charles  replied,  "  All  that  is  true ;  but  it  is  as 
true,  that  if  I  do  not  take  his  life  he  will  soon 
have  mine."t  At  the  prayer  of  his  sad  old  father 
and  affectionate  wife  l»rd  Russell  himself  peti- 
tioned the  king.  He  solemnly  disclaimed  the  least 
thouglit  against  the  king's  life,  or  the  least  design 
to  change  the  constitution ;  he  confessed  that  he 
had  been  present  through  ignorance  and  inadvert- 
ence at  meetings  which  he  afterwards  learned  were 

•  State  Triali.— Buroet. — Ralpli. — Sprtt,— Lord  John  Rmell, 
UfeorWlUiain  totA  RoHeUi  with  wme  wxooDt  of  the  Tbao  U 
which  he  Lived, 

t  Bqrqel, 
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unlawful  and  justly  provoking  to  his  majesty ;  and 
he  offered,  if  his  life  was  spared,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  it,  wherever  his  majesty  might  appoint, 
engaging  never  more  to  meddle  in  political 
matters.  It  is  said  that  Russell  never  indulged 
any  hope  of  the  success  of  this  petition ;  and  yet, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  wife,  he  wrote 
another  letter,  which  he  must  have  regarded  as 
still  more  hopeless.  This  letter  was  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  never  yet  been  known  to  pardon 
an  injury ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  Russell  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  declare,  that,  personally, 
he  bore  no  unchristian  malice  or  ill-will  against 
James.  But,  while  folding  the  letter,  he  could 
not  help  saying  to  his  friend  Burnet,  "  This 
will  be  cried  about  the  streets  as  my  submission 
when  I  am  led  out  to  be  hanged."  He  assured 
the  Duke  of  York  in  this  letter  that  no  part  of 
his  opposition  to  his  highness  had  arisen  from 
any  personal  malice  or  evil  design ;  that,  in  the 
business  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  he  had  acted 
from  a  sincere  conviction  that  that  bill  was  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  established  religion ; 
but  that  now,  if  the  duke  would  interfere  on  his 
behalf,  he  would  engage  never  more  to  oppose 
him.  The  letter  was  presented  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  by  Lady  Russell  herself;  and,  as  matter  of 
course,  produced  not  the  least  effect  upon  James. 
For  some  time  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  arrogating  to  themselves  certain 
rights  and  practices  whim  did  not  differ  very 
materially  from  those  of  the  father  confessors  of 
the  Roman  Church,  with  only  this  significant  ex- 
ception, that  the  Protestants  made  public  the  matter 
confessed,  while  the  Catholic  priests,  at  least  to 
all  appearance,  kept  it  secret.  Certain  divines 
flattered  Lord  Russell  that  he  might  still  save  his 
life  if  he  would  disavow  his  political  principles 
and  acknowledge  that  he  believed  the  subject  had  in 
no  case  any  right  to  resist  the  sovereign.  He  nobly 
replied,  "  I  can  have  no  conception  of  a  limited 
monarchy  which  has  not  a  right  to  defend  its  own 
limitations :  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to 
say  otherwise  to  the  king."*  Dr.  Burnet,  how- 
ever, who  was  not  then  so  thoroughly  a  Whig  as 
he  became  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  it 
was  both  safe  and  profitable  to  be  so,  and  who  was 
probably  apprehending  danger  to  himself  firom  his 
close  connexion  with  many  of  the  Whig  party, 
undertook  to  convert  his  lordship  to  the  creed  of 
passive  obedience,  and  argued  with  him  on  the 
question,  whether  the  people  might  or  might  not 
defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded 
and  taken  from  them,  though  under  pretence  and 
colour  of  law.  Burnet  even  believed  that  he  had 
convinced  him  they  might  not,  and,  with  his  usual 
bustling  self-confidence,  he  imparted  his  fancied 
success  to  Tillotson,  then  deau  of  Canterbury. 
Tillotson  hastened  to  communicate  with  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Halifax  with  the  king,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  more  impressed  by  this  intelligence 

*  Dalrymple,  who  layt  he  hod  tbU  cireumttanca  from  Lord  Litlle- 
toa.    Also  TiUotauu'd  liixaDuiuiiou  in  the  Lunli'  Joururtln. 
VOL.   Ill 


than  by  anything  that  had  been  said  or  done  for 
the  prisoner.  But  when  Tillotson  waited  upon 
Russell  he  found  that  Burnet  had  misled  him, 
that  Russell  was  still  firm  to  his  principles,  and 
that  the  most  he  could  extract  from  him  was,  that 
he  hoped  he  should  be  pardoned  in  another  world 
if  he  was  in  error  as  to  political  matters.*  Tillot- 
son, apparently  with  reluctance,  administered  the 
sacrament  to  him ;  but  the  evening  before  his 
execution  this  churchman  wrote,  and  delivered 
himself  to  his  lordship,  a  remarkable  letter,  re- 
asserting that  resistance  to  authority  was  contrary 
to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants,  and  warn- 
ing him  that  he  was  about  leaving  the  world  in  a 
delusion  and  false  peace,  to  the  hindrance  of  his 
eternal  happiness.  "  In  a  churchman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  says  a  recent  writer,  with 
whom,  on  this  point,  we  entirely  agree,  *'  this 
would  be  called  priestcraft  ;"t  and  Tillotson  must 
indeedjhave  been  thinking  more  of  fortifying  a 
dogma  of  the  high  church  than  of  saving  the  life 
of  Lord  Russell. 

When  there  remained  no  other  hope,  his  friend, 
Lord  Cavendish,  offered  to  manage  his  escape 
by  changing  clothes  and  remaining  at  all  hazards 
to  himself  in  his  place ;  but  Russell  nobly  refused, 
and  prepared  to  die  with  Christian  piety.  He  con- 
sidered himself  a  much  happier  man  than  Howard, 
who  had  purchased  a  few  years  of  life  and  igno- 
miny bv  betraying  his  friends ;  and,  when  he  had 
taken  leave  of  his  high-minded  wife,  he  said, 
"  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past."  The 
morning  after  this  parting — on  the  21st  of  July 
— he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  not 
erected  upon  Tower  Hill,  but  in  I^incoln's  Inn 
Fields,  "  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  be  hum- 
bled by  the  spectacle  of  their  once  triumphant 
leader  carried  in  his  coach  to  death  through  the 
city ;  a  device  which,  like  most  others  of  the  kind, 
produced  an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  intended : 
the  multitude  imagined  they  beheld  virtue  and 
liberty  sitting  by  his  Eide."^  In  passing  he  looked 
at  Southampton  House,  the  paternal  home  of  his 
lady,  and  the  sight  brought  a  few  tears  to  his  eyes. 
He  was  attended  by  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  and 
while  Tillotson  prayed,  Burnet  held  the  pen  to  re- 
cord his  lordship's  last  words.  These  words  were 
few,  and  were  addressed  to  Sheriff  Rich,  who  su- 
perintended the  execution,  though  he  had  once  been 
an  anti-courtier,  and  had  voted  with  Russell  for  the 
exclusion.  His  lordship  said,  that,  because  he  had 
never  loved  much  speaking,  and  could  not  expect 
now  to  be  well  heard,  he  had  set  down  in  a  paper, 
which  he  handed  to  the  sheriff,  all  that  he  thought 
proper  to  leave  behind  him  j  adding,  "  Grod  knows 
how  far  I  was  always  from  designs  against  the 
king's  person,  or  for  altering  the  government ;  and 
I  still  pray  for  the  preservation  of  both.  I  forgive 
all  the  world :  I  thank  God  I  die  in  charity  with 
all  men;  and  I  wish  all  sincere  Protestants  may 

•  Lord  John  Rnswll,  Uk. 

i  Wxllace's  Uoutiauation  of  Mackintosh. 
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love  one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  popery  by 
their  animosities."     He  then  prayed,  embraced 
the  two  divines,  and  without  any  visible  change  of 
countenance,  laid  himself  down  and  fitted  his  neck 
to  the  block.    Like  Lord  Stafford,  he  refused  to 
give  the  sign  to  the  executioner,  who  chose  his  own 
moment,  and  severed  his  neck  with  two  or  three 
clumsy  strokes.     "  And  now,"  says  Ralph,  "  it 
became  again  observable,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Stafford,  that,  though  the  people  of  England  crowd 
to  these  horrid  spectacles,  it  is  rather  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  than  their  cruelty ;  for  now,  as  then, 
when  the  bleeding  head  was  exposed  with  the 
usual  proclamation,  no  shout  of  applause  ensued ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  general  groan  went  round  the 
scaffold;   and  in  every  face  was  to  be  read  the 
anguish  which    had    taken  possession  of  every 
heart."    The  execution  was  scarcely  over  when 
every  comer  of  the  town  rang  with  Russell's  last 
paper,*  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  sheriff  in 
manuscript,  but  which  was  already  in  print  and  in 
circulation  through  the  industry  of  Lady  Russell, 
and  probably  of  Burnet,  who  is  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having  had  a  principal  hand  in  its  com- 
position, notwithstanding  his  offering  to  take  an  oath 
before  the  council  that  the  speech  was  penned  by 
Lord  Russell  himself.     His  lordship  said,  or  was 
made  to  say  (for  ourselves  we  believe  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  clauses  to  have  been  his  real  senti- 
ments), that  he  had  lived  and  now  died  a  true  and 
sincere  Protestant,  and  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  "  though  he  could  never  yet 
comply  with,  or  rise  up  to,  all  the  heights  of  many  * 
people ;"  that,  for  popery,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
idolatrous  and  bloody  religion,  and  therefore  thought 
himself  bound,  in  his  station,  to  do  all  he  could 
against  it;  that  he  had  foreseen  all  along  that  this 
would  procure  him  great'  and  powerful  enemies  ; 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  expecting  the  worst, 
and  now  blessed  God  he  was  to  fall  by  the  axe,  and 
not  by  the  fiery  trial ;  that,  whatever  had  been  his 
apprehensions  of  popery,  he  never  had  a  thought 
of  doing  anything  against  it  basely  or  inhumanly, 
or  that  did  not  consist  with  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  that  he 
appealed  to  Almighty  God  for  the  truth  of  this ; 
that  he  had  ever  proceeded    sincerely    without 
passion,  private  ends,  or  malice;    that  he  had 
always  loved  his  countiy  much  more  than  his  life, 
and  had  always  looked  upon  the  constitution  as 
one  of  the  best  governments  in  the  world ;  and  that 
he  would  have  suffered  any  extremity,  rather  than 
have  consented  to  any  design  to  take  the  king's 
life.    *'  Neither,"  continued  the  paper, "  had  ever 
any  man  the  impudence  to  propose  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  thing  to  me.     And  I  look  on  it  as  a 
very  unhappy  and  uneasy  part  of  my  present  con- 
dition, that  in  my  indictment  there  should  be  so 
much  as  mention  of  so  vile  a  fact;  though  nothing 
in  the  least  was  said  to  prove  any  such  matter, 

*  **  Hiti  speech,"  says  Buroet,  '*  was  w  soon  printed,  that  it  was 
•eiiiig  about  the  itreeii  an  bout  after  Ilia  death ;  apoa  which  the 
court  was  highly  inflamed.** 


but  the  contrary,  by  the  Lord  Howard.    Neither 
does  anybody,  I  am  confident,  believe  the  least  of 
it."    After  praying  for  the  king,  and  wishing  that 
he  might  be  indeed  the  defender  of  the  faith,  the 
paper  went  on  to  explain  his  conduct  in  regard  t« 
the  popish  plot — the  darkest  stain  on  the  character 
of  Russell.  We  believe  his  assertions,  but  that  belief 
must  be  coupled  with,  and  made  dependent  upon, 
rather  a  low  estimate  of  his  intellect  and  pene- 
tration.    "  As  for  the  share  I  had'in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  popish  plot,  I  take  God  to  witness,  thst 
I  proceeded  in  it  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart; 
being  then  really  convinced,  as  I  am  still,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  the  nation, 
and  the  Protestant  religion.     And  I  likevrise  pro- 
fess that  I  never  knew  anything  either  directly  ot 
indirectly,  of  any  underhand  practice  with  the 
witnesses,  which  I  look  upon  as  so  horrid  a  thing, 
that  I  could  never  have  endured  it;  for,  I  thank 
God,  folsehood  and  cruelty  were  never  in  mj 
nature."    He  then  proceeded  to  justify  his  con- 
duct about  the  bill  of  exclusion.    "  I  thought  the 
nation  was  in  such  danger  of  popery,  and  that  the 
expectation  of  the  popish  succession  put  the  king"! 
life  likewise  in  such  danger,  that  I  saw  no  way  w 
effectual  to  secure  both,  as  such  a  bill.     As  to  the 
limitations  which  were  proposed,  if  they  were  sin- 
cerely offered,  and  had  passed  into  a  law,  the  duke 
then  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  power  of 
a  king,  and  the  government  quite  altered,  and 
little  more  than  the  name  of  a  king  left    So  I 
could  not  see  either  sin  or  fault  in  the  one,  when 
all  people  were  willing  to  admit  of  the  other;  but 
thought  it  better  to  nave  a  king  with  kis  prero- 
gative, and  the  nation  easy  and  safe  under  bim, 
than  a  king  without  it;  which  must  have  bred 
perpetual  jealousies  and  a  continued  struggle.   All 
this  I  say  only  to  justify  myself,  and  not  to  in- 
flame others;   though  I   cannot  but  think  my 
earnestness  in  that  matter  has  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  my  present  sufferings."   His  conspiring 
to  seize  the- guards  was  again  solemnly  dwiied; 
but  it  was  admitted  that  once  at  Shepherd's,  and 
several  times  by  accident  in  general  discourses  elae- 
where,  there  had  been  some  talk  of  the  fwsiWe- 
ness  of  it ;  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned  as  a 
thing  that  might  easily  be  done,  but  had  nner 
consented  to  it  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  done ;  and  that 
once  at  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's  he  flew  out  and 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  asked  if  the  thing  wc- 
ceeded  what  must  be  done  next,  but  massacring 
the  guards  in  cold  blood,  wliich  he  looked  upon  w 
so  detestable  a  thing,  and  so  like  a  popish  practice, 
that  he  could  not  but  abhor  it.     It  was  fiirther 
admitted  that  he  had  been  warned  that  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  some  hot  men  were  engaged  in 
schemes  that  would  undo  them  all,*  and  that  he 

•  "  For  my  part,"  laya  Evelyn, "  I  Iwlieve  the  crafty  aad  tM- 
tioui  Earl  of  Staaneibary  had  brought  them  into  lonie  diilika  of  IW 
present  carriage  of  matters  at  court,  not  with  any  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  monarchy,  but  perhaps  of  setting  up  aome  ouier  (priaflf) 
irhom  lie  might  gnvem  and  frame  to  his  own  platonie  fancy,  witiia* 
much  regard  to  the  religion  established  under  the  hierarchy.  Wj 

which  he  hart  no  esteem Every  one  depkired  Basel  an 

Russell,  especially  the  list,  as  being  thought  to  have  been  drawn  fs 
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had  himself  heard  things  said  by  some  with  more 
heat  than  judgment.    "  But  this,"  continued  the 
paper,  *'  is  but  misprision  of  treason  at  most :  so  I 
die  innocent  of  the  crime  I  stand  condemned  for ; 
and  I  hope  nobody  will  imagine  that  so  mean  a 
thought  could  enter  into  me,  as  to  go  about  to  save 
myself  by  accusing  others.     The  part  that  some 
have  acted  lately  of  that  kind  has  not  been  such 
as  to  invite  me  to  love  life  at  such  a  rate.     As  for 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  me,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  very  hard  one ;   for  nothing  was  sworn 
against  me  (whether  true  or  false  I  will  not  now 
examine)  but  some  discourses  about  making  some 
stirs.     And  this  is  not  levying  war  against  the 
king,  which  is  treason  by  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  and  not  the  consulting  and  discoursing  about 
it,  which  was  all  that  was  witnessed  against  me. 
But,  by{a  strange  fetch,  the  design  of  seizing  the 
guards  was  construed  a  design  of  killing  the  king ; 
and  so  I  was  in  that  tast."     After  praying  G[od 
not  to  lay  his  death  to  the  charge  of  the  king's 
council,  or  the  judges,  sheriffs,  or  jury,  and  ex- 
pressing pity  for  the  witnesses,  he  added,  "  From 
the  time  of  choosing  the  sheriffs  I  concluded  the 
heats  would  produce  something  of  this  kind ;  and 
I  am  not  much  surprised  to  fmd  it  fall  upon  me."* 
On  the  same  memorable  21st  of  July,  when 
Russell  perished  and  this  paper  was  printed,  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which,  with  a  saving  of  the 
established  religion,  would  have  sanctioned  every 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  published  its  decree  in 
support  of  passive  obedience  and  of  the  right  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong  without  resistance  or  chal- 
lenge from   their   suffering    subjects.t       It  was 
entitled  "  The  Judgment  and  Decree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  passed  in  their  convocation, 
against  certain  pernicious  and  damnable  doctrines, 
destructive  to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes,  their 
state  and  government,  and  of  all  human  society." 
For  the  honor  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity, 
for  the  preservation  of  truth  in  the  church,  and 
for  securing  the  king's  majesty  against  the  at- 
tempts of  open  bloody  enemies  and  the  machina- 
tions of  treacherous  heretics  and  schismatics,  these 
gowned  men  formally  condemned  and  anathema- 
tixed  a  long  series  of  political  propositions  col- 
lected out  of  the  works  of  Buchanan,  Bellarmin, 
Milton,  Dolman,  Goodwin,  Hobbes,  Owen,  Knox, 
Baxter,  Jenkins,  and  other  writers.     Among  these 
propositions  were  several  which  were  the  mere 

on  pTPtf  nee  only  of  endettvoariDg  to  reicne  the  kin)(  tram  his  pieient 
eaaaKlInn,  Mcura  nligiua  from,  popery,  aud  the  iwtion  Horn  «tlii- 
tniy  KoTernment.  novj  to  much  apprehended:  whilst  the  rest  of  those 
who  en  led,  npwrially  Fergusoa  end  his  gang,  had  donbUeis  some 
bloody  desin  to  set  up  ■  commonwealth,  and  tura  all  things  topsy- 
turry.    Of  the  same  tragical  priuciple  is  Sidney.*' — Diary. 

*  It  oogbt  never  to  be  Ibrgottrn  that  Kussell,  though  he  intligaed 
with  the  Frensh  contt,  is  never  charged  with  taking  French  money, 
like  Sidney.  Barrillon,  Indeed,  tells  his  master  that  he  durst  not 
ualw  his  bu«  proposals  to  his  lordship. 

t  A  few  dajrs  after  (on  the  S7th  of  July)  the  king  ordered  a  de- 
dtlatloilw  which  was  to  esplain  the  great  dangers  he  had  been  In.  and 
to  apfofalt  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  happy  deliveranee.  Having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  cabinet  and  privy  council,  this  dedara- 
tioQ  was  ordered  to  be  made  public,  not  only  by  the  presa,  but  by  all 
the  parish  clergy  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  aa  prompt  in  their  obedience  as  a  standing  army.  According 
to  a  champion  of  the  Tories,  it  was  complete  and  authentic,  having  no 
syllable  expressed  whereof  the  sense  was  not  vouched.  According  to 
common  sense.  It  abonnded  in  lies,  or  truths  tortured  and  disguised. 


spawning  of  fanaticism;  as,  for  example,  that 
iul  political  dominion  is  founded  in  grace, — 
that  the  powers  of  this  world  are  usurpations 
upon  the  prerogative  of  Christ, — that  the  Pres- 
byterian government  is  in  itself  Christ's  sceptre, 
to  which  kings  as  well  as  others  are  bound 
to  submit,  &c.  But,  high  above  these  vagaries, 
which  were  every  day  becoming  more  harmless, 
there  were  certain  axioms,  derived  from  master- 
minds, which  are  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  constitution  like 
our  own.  The  chief  of  those  were,  that  all  civil 
authority  is  derived  from  the  people,  and  is  to  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  that  if  law- 
ful governors  become  tjrrants,  they  forfeit  their 
right  of  governing ;  that  the  king  of  England  has 
but  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the  other  two  estates, 
the  Lords  and  Commons ;  that  birth-right  gives  no 
title  unless  the  sovereign  has  the  other  qualities 
necessary  to  a  Protestant  king ;  that  passive  obe- 
dience was  a  new  and  insane  doctrine  which  laid 
no  obligation  upon  Christians,  &c.  But  the  Oxford 
decree  pronounced  "all  and  every  of  these  pro- 
positions false,  seditious,  and  impious;  most  of 
them  heretical  and  blasphemous,"  and  ordered  all 
the  books  containing  them  to  be  burnt.  It  also 
enjoined  that  "that  most  necessary  doctrine  which 
in  a  manner  is  the  badge  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  (that  is,  passive  obedience) 
should  be  diligently  taught  by  all  readers,  tutors, 
and  catechists. 

In  Trinity  Term,  when  the  court  was  making 
as  much  of  the  Rye-house  Plot  as  ever  its  oppo- 
nents had  made  of  the  Popish  Plot,  judgment  was 
given  against  the  city  of  London  on  the  qvu)  war- 
ranto ;  and,  in  the  following  month  of  September, 
the  king  was  allowed  to  regulate  the  government 
of  the  city,  changing  the4>ld  aldermen  and  officers, 
and  appointing  new  ones  at  his  pleasure.  Eight 
aldermen  were  deprived  at  once  of  the  honours 
th«y  had  received  by  election  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  "  were  all  turned  out  for  lying  under 
the  horrid  suspicion  of  loving  their  country  better 
than  king."  On  the  7th  of  September  Algernon 
Sidney  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  Jefireys  now  presided  as 
chief  justice.  This  bravo  in  law  mounted  the 
ladder  of  promotion  by  wonderfully  rapid  strides ; 
but  he  seemed  made  for  despotism  and  its  parti- 
cular exigencies  at  that  time,  and  he  had  nerve 
and  face  to  "go  thorough,"  to  undertake  and 
drive  to  a  conclusion  of  some  sort  any  work  the 
court  might  wish  to  be  done  by  law.  He  was,  in 
fact,  as  unflinching,  as  confident,  and,  in  outward 
bearing,  as  heroic,  in  the  performance  of  villauy 
and  in  breaking  the  laws  as  was  ever  upright  judge 
in  supporting  them.  He  was  as  bold  with  the 
law-books  and  statutes  as  Charles's  other  personal 
favourite  Colonel  Blood  was  with  pistols,  and 
daggers,  and  dark-lanterns.*    Hence  Jeffreys  was 

*  Jefrreys*s  manners  had  net  improved  under'  promotion.  Ao* 
cording  to  Burnet,  he  **  was  drunk  every  day."  Roger  North  says, 
**  His  friendship  and  conversation  lay  much  among  the  good  fellows 
and  humonrists  >  and  bis  delights  were  all  the  extravagancies  of  the 
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prized  and  promoted.  The  nerve  of  that  other- 
'wise  weak  republican,  Algernon  Sidney,  was  well 
known ;  and  it  was  fitting  to  oppose  to  him  a  man 
with  nerve  equal  to  his  own.  As  in  Lord  Russell's 
case,  Rumsey,  Keyling  and  West  gave  little  more 
than  a  rambling  hearsay  evidence,  and  the  death- 
thrusts  were  left  to  be  dealt  by  the  hand  of  the 
noble  Howard,  whom  Sidney  had  taken  to  his 
heart  as  a  pure  republican,  and  had  forced  upon 
the  unwilUng  confidence  of  Essex  and  Russell. 
When  Howard  had  stated  what  he  knew  of  Sid- 
ney's conduct  at  the  meetings  at  Shepherd's,  and 
his  engaging  an  agent  to  deal  with  the  disaffected 
in  Scotland,  the  prisoner  was  asked  whether  he 
would  ask  Lord  Howard  any  questions.  "No!" 
said  he,  with  withering  scorn,  "  I  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  such  as  him !"  The  attorney-general 
chose  to  consider  this  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and 

said, — "  Silence you  know  the  rest  of  the 

proverb."  Several  other  witnesses  proved  words 
spoken,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  corresponded 
with  some  gentleman  in  Scotland ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Howard,  there  was  no  living 
witness  that  both  could  and  would  swear  to  overt 
acts  of  treason,  or  that  the  conspiracy  really  aimed 
at  insurrection,  levying  war,  &c.  In  no  sense  was 
this  single  witness  enough  to  take  away  life  for 
treason ; '  and,  to  make  up  weight,  the  attorney 
said, — "  Now,  to  show  that  while  his  emissary  was 
in  Scotland,  at  the  same  time  the  colonel  (which 
will  be  another  overt  act  of  treason)  was  writing  a 
treasonable  pamphlet;"  and  he  tlien  called  the 
clerk  of  the  council  to  prove  that  when  he  was  sent 
to  seize  Sidney's  papers,  he  had  found  the  said 
pamphlet  lying  upon  his  table.  AAer  this  de- 
position, three  persons  were  called  up  to  prove,  or 
rather  to  swear,  that  the  pamphlet  was  in  Sidney's 
own  hand-writing.  One-  of  these  precious  wit- 
nesses was  Shepherd,  the  wine-merchant,  who  said 
that  he  had  seen  Sidney  write  several  indorse- 
ments, and  believed  this  writing  to  be  his  haad. 
Another  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  never  seen 
Sidney  write  at  all,  and  the  third,  who  had  only 
seen  him  write  once,  deposed  that  the  manuscript 
was  like  his  hand-writing,  which  they  had  seen  upon 
some  bills.  Sidney  urged  that  the  mere  compari- 
son of  hand-writing  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
some  men's  hands  might  be  very  much  alike.  But 
this  objection  was  overruled ;  and  then,  to  prove 
the  treasonableness  of  the  manuscript,  a  selected 
section  was  read  in  court,  and,  by  the  torture  of 
inuendoes,  was  made  to  apply  to  the  particular 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  it  might  have  answered 
equally  well  for  that  of  Henry  VIII.  When  this 
reading  was  finished,  the  sheets  were  lumded  to 
the  prisoner  under  the  pretence  of  a  favour  done 
him,  or  that  he  might  select  passages  to  prove  that 
the  anti-monarchical  argument  did  not  run  through 
the  whole  composition,  and  that  there  were  other 

bottle. .  .  .  HIi  vnkom  wu,  that  ha  coold  not  raprahend  withont 
•eoliKng.  and  in  aueh  BilUn|t«Kata  language  at  thould  not  came  oot  of 
the  mouth  of  >njr  man.  He  called  It  givinz  a  lick  with  Iha  rough 
aide  of  his  tangoe.  He  seemed  to  lar  notbtng  of  hit  busineas  to 
heart,  nor  can  » bat  h«  did  «t  left  undone." 


passages  which  would  explain  away  the  malignity 
of  those  referred  to  by  the  attorney-general ;  but 
what  was  really  designed  was,  that  the  prisoner, 
thus  taken  by  surprise,  might  say  or  do  some- 
thing that  would  prove  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet.      Sidney,  though  no  lawyer,  and  uot 
very   acute,  saw  the  snare,  and  put  back'  the 
book.     But  Jefieys  made  another  attempt,  saj- 
ing,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  in  seeming  care- 
lessness,   "I   perceive  you  have  disposed  yoor 
matter  under  certain  heads ;  so,  what  heads  will 
you  have  read?"    "  My  Lord,"  answered  Sidney, 
"  let  him  give  an  accotmt  of  it  that  did  it."    Find- 
ing that  this  stratagem  had  failed,  the  attorney- 
general  closed  his  evidence  with  the  record  of  the 
conviction  of  Russell,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  was  of  no  more  weight  against  Sidney  than 
the  story  of  Essex's  death  was  against  RjisselL 
In  his  defence   the  prisoner  asked,  with  sconi 
and  derision,  whether  a  paper  found  in  his  study 
against  Nero  and  Caligula  would  prove  that  be 
had  conspired  and  compassed  the  deatJh  of  Charles 
II. ;  whether  any  credit  was  due  to  a  man  like  mj 
Lord  Howard,  who  had  betrayed  and  cozened  bis 
friends,  who  deposed  differently  now  from  what  be 
had  deposed  i^ainst  Lord  Russell,  who  had  denied 
the  plot  before  his  arrest,  and  who  had  said  since 
that  he  could  not  get  his  pardon  till  he  had  "  done 
some  other  jobs," — until  "  the  drudgery  of  swear- 
ing teas  over"    "  Besides,"  added  Sidney,  '*  this 
Howard  is  my  debtor  for  a  considerable  sum; 
his  mortgage  was  forfeit  to  me ;  and  when  I  should 
have  taken  the  advantage  the  law  gave  me,  he 
found  out  a  way  to  have  me  laid  up  in  the  Tower. 
His  lordship  is  a  very  subtile  man ;  for  as,  at  Lard 
Russell's  trial,  he  said  he  was  to  carry  his  knife 
between  the  paring  and  the  apple,  so  for  this  he 
has  so  managed  as  to  get  his  pardon  and  save  his 
estate."     He  further  said  that  the   ink  of  the 
manuscript  was  visibly  so  old  that  it  might  be 
presumed  the  paper  had  been  written  these  twenty 
years ;  and  be  the  author  of  it  who  or  what  he 
might,   there  seemed   no  treason    in   answering 
polemically    such    a    writer    as    Filmer,   who, 
among  other  paradoxes,  had  maintained  that  pos- 
session was  the  only  right  to  power.     He  asked 
the  attorney-general  how  many  years  ago  that 
book  of  Filmer's,  to  which  the  pamphlet  was 
evidently  an  answer,  was  written.    Jeffreys  an- 
swered for  the  attorney,  telling  the  prisoner  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Filmer's  book ;  that 
they  were  not  there  to  waste  their  time  upon  a 
subject  that  served  only  to  gratify  a  luxuriant  way 
of  talking.    "  Answer,"  proceeded  this  marvellous 
lord  chief  justice,  "  answer  to  the  mattff  you  are 
indicted  for.     Do  you  own  that  paper  ?"    Sidney 
replied, — "  No."     "  Go  on,  then,"  said  Jeffreys. 
"  I  say  first,"  continued  Sidney,  "  the  paper  is 
not  proved  upon  me ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  a 
crime  if  it  be  proved."     Nothing  could  be  clearer 
or  more  true  and  convincing  than  this;  and  here 
Sidney  ought  to  have  closed  his  defence.    But  the 
chief  justice  instantly  tried  to  excite  his  angij 
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passions,  which  would  lead  him  to  some  less 
tenable  position.     It  was  enough  for  him  to  speak 
of  Howard  and  his  evidence :  Sidney  took  fire  at 
the  name  of  the  traitor,  and  proceeded  to  apply 
the  brand.     Nor  was  he  unprovided  with  wit- 
nesses of  high  rank  to  assist  him  in  making  good 
his  charges  and  deepening  the  furrows  on  the 
front  of  the  miscreant.    These  witnesses  were  the 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Paget,  Mr. 
Philip  Howard,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  (the 
last  two  of  Howard's  relations),  Burnet,  Monsieur 
Du  Cas,  a  Frenchman,  one  Mr.  Blake,  and  two 
of  Sidney's  own  servants.     They  all  swore  that  his 
lordship  had  declared  there  was  no  plot ;  and  Mr. 
Edward  Howard  said  he  believed  in  his  conscience 
that  this  denial  was  the  truth  without  any  equivo- 
cation or  mental  reservation,  because  he  had  no 
occasion  to  make  use  of  any  to  him ;  and  that, 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  lordship,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  if  he  had  been  in  any  such  secret 
he  would  not  have  staid  to  be  taken,  or  have  made 
his  application  to  the  king  in  a  manner  so  un- 
suitable to  his  quality.    Here  Jefireys  exclaimed, 
"  No  reflections  upon  any  body !"     But  Edward 
Howard,  who  had  been  bullied  into  silence  on 
Lord  Russell's  trial,  was  now  put  upon  his  metal 
and  refreshed  in  his  memory.     "  Since,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  your  lordship  has  given  me  this  occa- 
sion, I  wll  speak  now  what  I  omitted  then."  And 
he  proceeded  to  affirm  that  Lord  Howard  had  told 
him  that,  even  to  his  own  knowledge,  it  was  a 
sham  plot,  forged  in  the  dark  by  priests  and 
Jesuits,  and  that  he  had  himself  gone  to  Lord 
Halifax,   in  Lord  Howard's   name  and  by  his 
authority,  to  assure  that  minister  that  he,  Lord 
Howard,  was  willing  to  express  his  detestation 
under  hand  and  seal,  and  to  declare  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  plot  to  his  knowledge.    "  I 
must  needs  add,"  proceeded  this  spirited  wit- 
ness, "  from  my  conscience  and  from  my  heart, 
before  God  and  man,  that  if  my  lord  had  spoken 
before  the  king  sitting  on  his  throne,  abating  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  presence,  I  could  not  have 
more  believed  his  lordship  from  that  confidence 
he  had  in  me:   and  I  am  sure,  from  what   I 
have  said,  if  I  had  the  honour  to  be  of  this  gentle- 
man's jury,  I  would  not  believe  him  now."     At 
these  words  the  court  was  much  offended,  and  the 
attorney-general  said  that  the  witness  ought  to  be 
bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour.     Sidney  then 
resumed  his  address  to  the  jury.     He  was  an- 
swered by  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  who  main- 
tained that  the  prisoner  was  mistaken  in  his  law ; 
that  there  needed  not  two  witnesses  to  every  par- 
ticular &ct ;  that  one  witness  to  one  fact,  and 
another  witness  to  another  fact,  were  the  two  wit- 
nesses required  by  law ;  that  the  testimony  of  the 
several  persons  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  had  not  in  the  least  impeached  the  credit 
of  Lord  Howard  as  a  witness ;  that  writing  the 
pamphlet  was  an  overt  act;  that,  as  to  the  ob- 
jection made  by  the  prisoner  that  no  judgment 
could  be  passed  without  reading  the  whole  of  that 


composition,  what  had  been  already  read  contained 
the  whole  series  of  arguments,  which,  coupled 
with  the  other  evidence  against  him,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  his  compassing  the  king's  death, 
"  inasmuch  as  he  had,  in  particular,  taught,  that 
when  kings  broke  their  trust,  they  might  be  called 
to  account  by  their  people,  and  that  the  calling  and 
dissolving  of  parliaments  was  not  in  the  king's 
power ;  that  in  this  he  did  as  good  as  affirm  the 
king  (then  reigning)  had  broke  his  trust;  for 
everybody  knew  the  king  had  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and,  considered  with  this  circumstance, 
what  was  there  matter  of  argument  became  affirm- 
ation." In  the  end  Finch  declared  that  Algernon 
Sidney  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  conspirators,  because  he  acted  upon 
principle  and  not  passion,  which  was  the  motive 
that  usually  actuated  other  men.  My  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jeffreys  declared  that  neither  the  king  nor 
any  of  his  judges  desired  to  take  away  the  life  of 
any  man  not  forfeited  by  law ;  that  for  himself  he 
had  rather  many  guilty  men  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer;  but  after 
this  exordium  he  told  the  jury  that  the  evidence 
before  them  was  quite  enough — that  scribere  est 
agere  ;  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.* 
On  the  26th  of  November  the  prisoner  was 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment.  It  was  not  the 
usage  for  the  chief  justice  to  pass  sentence;  but  on 
this  occasion  Jeffreys,  who  knew  that  there  would 
be  a  stir  in  court,  charged  himself  with  the  office. 
Sidney  said,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  had  no  trial,  for  some  of  his 
jury  were  not  freeholders;  that  there  was  a 
material  defect  in  the  indictment,  which  made  it 
absolutely  void,  £»r  the  king  was  deprived  of  a 
title  in  it,  the  words  defender  of  the  faith  being 
left  out.  The  chief  justice  exclaimed,  "  In  that 
you  would  deprive  the  king  of  his  life,  that  is  in 
very  full,  I  think."  The  prisoner  rejoined  that, 
iir  a  case  of  life  and  death,  such  things  were  not 
to  be  overruled  so  easily.  "  Mr.  Sidney,"  roared 
Jeffreys,  "  we  very  well  understand  our  duty ;  we 
don't  need  be  told  by  you  what  out  duty  is :  we 
tell  you  nothing  but  law;  the  treason  is  well  laid." 
The  prisoner  i^ain  insisted  that  the  papers  had 
not  been  proved  upon  him, — ^that  there  was  no 
treason  in  that  manuscript  written  lung  ago.  The 
chief  justice  insisted  that  there  was  scarcely  a  line 
in  the  book  but  what  was  treason.  The  prisoner 
said,  "My  lord,  there  is  one  person  I  did  not 
know  where  to  find,  but  everybody  knows  where 
to  find  him  now ;  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
let  him  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  will  say  there  was 
ever  any  such  plot  I  will  acknowledge  whatever 
you  please."  "That  is  over,"  cried  Jeffreys; 
"  you  have  been  tried  for  this  fact :  we  must  not 
send  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth."  OneMr.Bamp- 
field,  a  barrister,  interposed,  modestly  and  timidly, 
as  amicus  curia,  and  humbly  hoped  his  lordship 
would  not  proceed  to  judgment  while  there  was  bo 
material  a  defect  in  the  indictment.    "  There 

•  Stat*  Trial*.— Ralrb.—Bog«t  North. 
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Tcmaina  nothing  for  the  court  to  do,"  bellowed 
Jtffmyn,  "  bat  to  pass  sentence."  "  I  muat  ap- 
peal to  God  aad  the  world  I  am  not  heard,"  said 
Sidney.  "  Appeal  to  whom  you  will,"  said  Jef- 
freys, who  thrao,  after  reproaching  the  priaooer 
with  ingratitude  to  the  king  and  censuring  the 
pamphlet  anew,  sonorously  pronounced  the  horrible 
words.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  prisoner 
said,  with  a  loud  and  firm  voice,  "  Then,  O  Crod ! 

0  dod !  I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify  my  8u£Ferings, 
and  impute  not  my  blood  to  the  country  or  die 
city :  let  no  inquisition  be  made  for  it ;  but,  if  any 
day  the  shedding  of  blood  that  is  innocent  must 
be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it  fall  only  on  those 
that  maliciously  persecute  me  for  righteousness' 
sake."  The  chief  justice,  half  enraged  and  half 
confounded,  thought  himself  obliged  to  put  up  his 
prayer  also,  which  he  did  in  theae  words:  "  I 
pray  God  to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go  unto 
the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for  this." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  Sidney,  stretching  out  his 
arm,  "  feel  my  pulse,  and  see  if  I  am  disordered. 

1  bless  God  I  never  was  in  better  temper  than  I 
am  now."  Sidney  afterwards  sent  a  paper  to 
the  king  by  Lord  Halifax, — still  a  favourite  mi- 
nister,— ^who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage.  In 
this  paper,  which  has  been  called  a  petition  for 
justice  rather  than  mercy,  he  gave  a  hnef  account 
of  his  trial,  explained  all  its  irregularities,  and  a^ed 
for  admission  into  the  king's  presence.  "And," 
he  concluded,  "  if  he  does  not  show  that  it  is  for 
your  majesty's  interest  and  honour  to  preserve 
him  from  the  said  oppression,  the  petitioner  will 
not  complain  though  he  be  left  to  be  destroyed." 
Charles  replied  to  die  petition  by  signing  the  death- 
warrant.  In  consideration  to  lua  noble  family  the 
axe  was  substituted  for  the  halter ;  and,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill  with  the  air  of  one  who  came  to  triumph,  not 
to  suffer.  His  parting  words  were  few,  his  prayers 
short ;  and,  having  placed  a  paper  in  the  hands  of 
the  sheri£f  as  his  last  legacy  to  the  world  and  last 
testimony  to  the  good  old  cause,  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  was  happily  dispatched  at  one 
blow.*  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Common- 
wealth-men, who  would  certainly  have  tried  again, 
at  ail  hazuds,  that  great  experiment  in  govern- 
ment which  had  utterly  failed  when  tried  by  men 

*  Jeffreys,  whom  liU  royal  raulet  had  ODoe  MHed  for  Dot  being 
"  parluraent-ptuor,"  wai  proof  to  all  compuDctloui  Tleitloi;e — to  all 
decency.  Between  iIlb  trial  and  execution  of  Sidney  he  drank  and 
danced  nt  a  city  feai t.  The  following  extract  fhim  Evelyn'*  Diary  ia 
interesting  in  more  retpecta  than  one  :— *'  5  Dec.  I  waa  tfate  day  in- 
vited to  a  wedding  of  one  Mra.  Caatle  .  .  .  a  Jolly  fHendly  wonan. 
There  was  at  the  wedding  the  lord  mayor,  the  sherifTs,  several  alder* 
men,  and  persons  of  qnnlity ;  above  ou,  Air  Ooorne  JefTeriei,  newly 
made  lord  chief  Justice  of  England,  with  Mr.  Jnstice  Withini^, 
danced  with  the  oride,  and  were  exceeding  merry.  These  great 
me»  spent  the  rest  of  the  aftemooo,  till  eleven  at  night,  in  drinkioff 
healths,  tailing  tobacoo,  and  talking  much  l>eneath  the  gravity  of 
Judges  that  had  but  a  day  or  two  befbre  condemned  Mr.  Alzemon 
Sidney,  who  was  exeouted  the  7th  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  single  wit. 
nees  of  that  monster  of  a  man.  Lord  Howard  of  [iscrick,  and  some 
sheet*  of  paper  talien  in  Mr.  Sidney's  study,  pretended  to  be  wrtttan 
by  him.  but  not  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  bitt  appearing  to 
have  been  wTittan  before  his  maJesty'sR*taration,*nd  then  pardoned 
by  tbe  Act  of  Oblivion ;  so  that,  thoagh  Mr.  Sidney  was  known  to  be 
a  person  obstinately  averse  to  government  by  a  monarch  (the  subject 
of  the  paper  was  in  answer  to  one  of  Sir  R.  Filmer),yet  it  was  thought 
he  had  very  hard  mMsure," 


who  were  immeasurably  his  superiors,  and  wUdi 
would  have  failed  again,  and  for  the  eame  reasoD, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  Elngland  were  not  fitted 
for  'any  such  system.  If  Algernon  Sidney  bad 
perishM  under  a  less  in&mous  government,  and 
in  a  less  base  and  slavish  time,  his  &te  would 
have  excited  infinitely  less  interest. 

Before  Algernon  Sidney  was  put  upon  his  trial 
his  grace  of  Monmoudi  was  taken  back  to  hit 
father's  heart.     This  was  not  entirely  owii^  to 
Charles's  fondness.     The  Lord  Haliikx,  seeii^ 
that  things  were  running  much  farther  than  mited 
his  particular  interests  and  politics,  and  that,  fiwa 
the  growing  indolence  of  tbe  king,  the  Doke  «f 
York  was  acquiring  immense  influence,  resolved, 
at  all  hasards,  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Mtmmoutli 
again  into  favour.     Haluax,  accordingly,  induced 
Monmouth,  who  had  absconded,  to  sign  some  peni- 
tential letters  to  the  king,  which  be  (Hali&x)  bad 
written  for  him.     Charles  admitted  the  peniteat 
to  a  private  audience  on  the  25th   of  Oetdbec 
and  received  him  pretty  well.     On  the  4th  tl 
November  the  king  became  "  very   kind,"  and 
gave  Monmouth  directions  how  to   manage  hii 
business  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Dtike  of 
York.     Nothing  would  be  required  of  him  but 
what  was  safe  and  honourable,  only  something 
must  be  done  to  blind  his  royal  highness.    Hali- 
fax, who  went  and  came  between  the  king  and 
Monmouth,  diew  up  a  letter  of  ackuowledgmeot 
and  confession.     At  first  Monmouth  hesitated,  but 
when  Halifax  assured  him  that  the  original  slmld 
be  deposited  in  no  hands  but  the  king's,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  York  should  only  have  a  copy,  he 
signed  the  confession.      On  the  25th  of  November 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  surrendered  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Jenkins,  and  desired  to  speak  alone  with  the 
king  and  Duke  of  York.     Up  to  this  moment  the 
negotiation  had  been  carried  (hi  very  secretly,  and, 
as  Sidney  remarked  on  being  brought  up  to  receive 
judgment,  nobody  had  known  whoe  Monmouth  wii. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  therefore  taken  by  surpriie 
when  Monmouth  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  then  confessed  himself  fiwlty  to  his  highnets, 
and  asked  his  pardon  also.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  ascertaining  what  really  passed  in  that  strange 
scene;  but  it    appears    that  Monmouth  mtdt 
another    ample   confession,    only    desiring  Ihtt 
his  majesty  would  not  oblige  him  to  be  a  ml' 
nesSt  or  in  any  way  publish  his  confession ;  that 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  mentiooed 
several  names  which  had  hitherto  eacaped  iw- 
picion,  and  added  that  Dr.  Owen  and  all  the  conai* 
derable  non-conformist  ministers  knew  of  the  con* 
spiracy ;  and  that  he  solemnly  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  any  design  in  any  of  the  conspirators  to 
assassinate  either  the  king  or  the  Duke  of  York. 
A  day  or  two  after  this  scene  his  mt^esty  declared, 
in  full  council,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmoudi  bad 
made  a  full  declaration  about  the  late  conspiracy, 
had  expressed  extraordinary  contrition,  and  bad 
made  a  particular  submission  to  his  royal  highncM 
his  brother,  at  whose  prayer  a  full  pardon  bad 
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"beea  granted.  And  a  paragraph  was  incerted  in  the 
Gazette,  which  proclaimed  in  other  words  that  Mon- 
mouth was  a  mean  scoundrel,  like  Howard,  that  had 
purchased  his  own  safety  by  sacrificing  his  friends. 
'Monmouth  was  enraged  at  this  paragraph,  which 
probably  came  too  near  the  truth;  but  he  did 
nothing,  said  nothing,  until  his  pardon  had  passed 
the  seal.  Then  he  set  his  friends  to  work,  who 
declared  in  all  directions  that  the  paragraph  in  the 
Giazette  was  utterly  false.  Upon  being  told  that 
the  king  had  said  that  he  had  confirms!  all  that 
Howard  had  sworn  about  the  plot,  Monmouth  de- 
nied it,  and  called  Lord  Howtod  a  liar  and  a 
rogue.  And  this,  too,  was  sent  round  the  town  by 
his  creatures,  who  ran  with  it  firom  coffee-house  to 
coffee-house.  When  his  pardon  was  passed  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Gazette  that  it  had  been  given  on 
his  confessing  the  late  plot ;  and  Charles,  who  cared 
not  about  having  broken  his  promise  not  to  make 
any  public  use  of  the  confession,  was  incensed  at 
Monmouth's  denials.  It  was  proposed  to  bring 
Monmouth  before  the  council,  and  cause  him  to 
make  some  regular  declaration,  which  might  be 
entered  there,  and  afterwards  published;  but 
Charles  rejected  this  scheme,  saying  that  he  was 
such  a  blockhead  that  there  would  be  mistakes, 
and  that  he  would  not  speak  as  he  ought.  Then  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  proposed  that  something  should 
be  put  in  writing  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to 
prevent  mistakes  on  all  sides;  and  Monmouth  ac- 
tually wrote  or  signed  a  paper  confessing  the  plot 
in  general  terms,  and  presented  it  himself  to  the 
king  in  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  apartments, 
'where  he  declared  before  all  the  company  (the 
French  mistress's  boudoir  was  Charles's  usual 
council-chamber)  that  he  was  a  blockhead  for 
being  so  long  "  in  ill  company"  with  "  a  parcel 
of  fools."  Neither  Ormond  nor  the  king,  how- 
ever, was  satisfied  with  this  paper — for  there  was 
no  plain  confession  of  any  conspiracy  in  it.  Ano- 
ther paper  much  more  explicit  was  then  drawn  up 
by  order  of  the  king,  who  materially  corrected  it 
with  his  own  hand.  After  some  hesitation  Mon- 
mouth made  a  copy  from  this  draft,  and  presented 
it  to  the  king  as  his  own  free  deed.  In  doing  so, 
he  aaid  "  This  paper  will  hang  young  Hampden." 
Charles  replied  it  would  not,  nor  shoidd  it  ever  be 
produced  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  that  "  a  better 
man  than  he  (Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Louis  XII.,  long  of  France)  could  not  otherwise 
make  his  peace,  and  had  been  forced  to  hang  his 
comrades,  as  he,  if  rightly  served,  should  have 
been  obliged  to  do.  That  night  Monmouth 
supped  with  the  elder  Hampden  and  Mr.  Trench- 
ard  of  Taunton.  The  next  morning  he  waited 
upon  the  king  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
demanded  back  the  paper.  After  some  attempts 
at  persuasion,  which  were  followed  by  hard  and 
coarse  words,  the  king  said  that  he  should  have  it, 
but  that  he  must  restore  to  him  the  original  draft 
whence  he  had  copied  it.  Monmouth  at  first  said 
he  had  burnt  it,  but,  seeing  that  it  was  the  only  way 
to  get  back  that  which  he  had  signed,  he  went  and 


brought  the  draft,  and  the  papers  were  exchanged. 
But  by  this  measure  Monmouth  again  lost  himself 
at  court,  for  the  vice-chambei^n  was  sent  to  forbid 
his  TO-appearing  there.*  He  retired  to  the  coun- 
try, but,|  steady  to  no  principles,  and  fixed  in  no 
course,  he  again  offered  to  lodge  the  signed  paper 
as  his  real  confession  in  the  king's  hands.  It  is 
said  that  herein  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
the  heiress  of  Buccleugh,  who  seems  always  to  have 
had  more  anxiety  about  the  preservation  of  their 
united  property  than  about  the  honour  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  very  little  affection  for  her.  In* 
stead  of  receiving  an  invitation  back  to  court, 
Monmouth  got  a  subpoena  to  attend  as  a  witness 
for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hampden. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose 
court  now  swarmed  witli  disaffected  Scots  and 
English  of  all  classes  and  all  colours  of  politics. 

A.  D.  1684. — When  Hampden  was  brought  to 
trial  it  was  for  a  misdemeanor,  which  required  but 
one  witness,  and  not  for  treason,  which  required 
two ;  and  this  was  because  the  court  could  only 
find  one  witness  to  swear  against  him — ^the  in- 
famous Lord  Howard,  who  had  not  yet  finished 
"  the  drudgery  of  swearing."  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  jury  found  for  the  king :  the  court  set  the  fine 
at  40,000/.,  and  moreover  ordered  Hampden  to  be 
committed  tilt  it  was  paid,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  during  life.  Two  others  of  the  Rye 
House  plotters — HoUoway,  a  merchant  of  Bristol, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong — were  condemned  to 
death  by  Jefiireys,  in  defiance,  not  of  one,  but  of 
many  laws,  and  were  both  executed.  No  more 
blood  was  shed  on  this  occasion  in  England ;  but 
there  were  several  executions  in  Scotland,  where 
the  atrocities  generally  exceeded  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  of  law.  All  the  Scottish  plotters,  or 
friends  of  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Sidney,  that 
were  arrested  in  London,  were  sent  down  for  trial 
to  E!dinburgh.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  the  first 
victim.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  written 
depositions,  which  had  been  partly  extorted  by 
torture  out  of  court,  were  read  to  the  jury,  as  were 
other  depositions  taken  from  the  record  of  the 
trials  of  Russell,  Sidney,  and  others  in  England. 
Being  broken  down  by  infirmities  and  hmg  suffer- 
ing, Baillie  was  executed  on  the  same  day  he  was 
condemned,  lest  a  natural  death  in  his  dungeon 
should  have  disappointed  his  judges  of  a  public 
execution.  Several  others  were  put  to  death  in 
Scotland  ;  but  many  more  escaped  into  Holland, 
where,  like  their  precursors,  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  must  have 
been  fully  convinced  by  this  time  that  tyranny  and 
popery  were  opening  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
England  and  Scotland,  to  which,  as  yet,  his  wife 

•  ITnder  date  of  the  6.6  of  December  EtcIvd  njrt, "  The  Duke  of 
MoDDouth,  now  having  bU  pHrdon.  refuses  to  arltnowledge  there 
was  anf  treasonable  plot,  for  which  he  Is  banished  Whitehall.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  some  who  had  prosecuted  Trenchardp 
HarapdeDi  &&,  that,  for  want  of  a  second  witnesfl,  were  come  out  of 
the  Tower  upon  their  babeiu  corput."  The  king  hnd  now  augmented 
Ills  guards  with  a  new  sort  of  dragoons,  who  carried  also  granadeSf 
and  were  habited  after  the  Potith  maaner,  with  loDg  peaked  caps, 
"  ?ery  fierce  and  lantaatical.*'— i>iary. 
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Mary  was  next  in  regular  order  of  succession  to 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  last  Scottish  refugees  were  I»rd  Melville, 
Lord  Loudon,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  The  abuse 
of  torture  in  Scotland  at  this  time  appears  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  had  been  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  Spence,  the  fugitive 
Earl  of  Argyle's  secretary,  and  Carstairs,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  had  both  been  seized  in 
liondon,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  tortured 
and  tried.  Spence  endured  the  torture  twice,  and 
Carstairs  bore  it  for  a  full  hour  without  confessing 
or  revealing  anything.  Their  thumbs  were  crushed 
and  their  sleep  was  interrupted  for  many  days  and 
nights.*  At  last  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and 
Spence  consented  to  read  some  letters  in  cipher 
that  treated  of  (or  so,  at  least,  it  was  represented) 
a  projected  rising  in  Scotland,  the  landing  of 
Argyle,  Stair,  and  other  of  the  fugitives  in  Hol- 
land, and  of  aid  to  be  received  from  the  Whigs  in 
England.  This  was  on  the  23rd  of  August;  and 
on  the  5th  of  September  Carstairs,  to  avoid  further 
torture,  confessed  before  the  secret  committee  of 
council  that  there  had  been  a  current  plot  in  Scot- 
land for  the  ten  last  years  for  keeping  out!  the 
Duke  of  York  and  preserving  the  reformed  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  denounced  the  Earl  of  Tarras,  Mur- 
ray of  Philiphaugh,  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  Scott 
of  Galashiels,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank, 
as  being  privy  to  it.  Several  of  these  lairds  were 
tlireatened  with  the  boots,  and  others  were  actually 
tortured  with  worse  uistruments.  "  Duke  Hamil- 
ton," says  the  cool-blooded  Lauder,  "  opposed  this 
torturing  much,  and  alleged  that,  at  this  rate, 
they  might,  without  accusers  or  witnesses,  take 
any  person  off  the  street  and  torture  him ;  and  he 
retired  and  refused  to  be  present,  on  this  ground, 
that,  if  the  parly  should  die  in  the  torture,  the 
judges  were  liable  for  murder,  or,  at  least,  were 
severely  censurable.  It  was  doulsted  how  far  these 
testimonies  extorted  per  torturam  could  be  pro- 
bative against  third  parties,  seeing  that  witnesses 
should  be  so  far  voluntary  and  spontaneous  as  to 
be  under  no  impressions  or  terrors  of  fear  of  life 

or  limb Some  thought  our  privy  council 

would  have  been  at  some  loss,  and  contracted  some 

*  Sir  John  Lauder,  of  FountainhaU,  givM  the  Ibllowinz  aliaclaae 
dctaiU :— "  Jidy  S6Ui.  1684.    Mr.  W.  Spence,  by  order  or  the  privy 

CDuneil,  is  tortured  mod  put  in  the  boot*,  to  rurcn  him  to  reveal  what 
be  knows  of  the  carl's,  and  other  persons'  accession  to  the  late 
En;;lisli  fanatic  plot,  and  the  association  and  design  of  rising ;  and  in 
regiinl  he  refused  to  depone  upon  oath  if  he  had  the  key  wherefciy  he 
could  read  some  letters  of  the  earl's,  produced  by  Major  Holmes, 
vrittcn  in  ciphers,  and  seeing  lie  would  not  say  upon  oath  that 
he  could  not  read  ilicro,  and  that  they  otTored  to  secure  him  by  a  par- 
don for  his  life,  it  rendered  him  very  obuoKious  and  suspect  of  preva. 
ricatiou  ;  so  tliat,  after  the  torture,  lie  was  put  in  General  Dalxiull's 
bunds  I  and  it  was  reported  that,  by  a  hair-shirt  and  pricking  (as  the 
u  itches  are  used),  he  was  Ave  nights  kept  f^m  sleep,  till  be  woe 
turned  half  distracted.  He  eated  very  little,  of  purpose  tliat  he 
might  require  the  lesa  sleep  ;  yet  all  this  while  he  discovered  nothing, 
and  though  he  bod  done  it,  yet  little  credit  was  to  bo  given  to  what 
be  should  say  at  such  a  time." — "  August  7th.  1684,  At  privy  conn* 
cil.  Spence  (mentioned  S6th  July)  is  again  tortured,  and  hi*  thumbs 
crushed  with  thumbikins ;  it  is  a  new  invention  used  among  the 
colliers  when  traDsgressors.  and  discovered  by  Qeneral  DalzielT  and 
Drummond,  they  naving  seen  them  used  in  Muscovy.  After  tliis, 
when  they  were  about  to  put  him  again  in  the  Isoots,  lie,  beiug 
frighted,  desired  time,  and  he  would  declare  what  he  knew  ;  whereon 
they  gave  him  some  time,  and  sequestrated  him  in  Uie  caktle  of 
Kdlnburgh.  as  a  place  where  be  would  l)e  free  fh^m  any  bad  advice 
or  impression,  lo  be  obstinate  io  not  rpvealing."^ 


tash*  by  this  cruel  torture,  had  they   (the  pri- 
soners) suffered  it  as  they  did  the  boots  (which 
they  regarded  not,  their  legs  being  small)  without 
discovering  or  revealing  this  conspiracy  ;  but  their 
confessing  tended  to  justify  the  privy   council's 
procedure."  Gordon  of  Earfstone,  a  man  of  family 
and  fortune,  had  been  condemned  to   die;  hni, 
upon  information  that  he  had  been  intrusted  -with 
important  secrets,  the  council  wrote  to  the  Scotch 
secretary  of  state  at  London  to  know  whether  they 
might  put  him  to  the  torture  while  he  was  under 
sentence  of  death.     The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land opined  that  he  might  be  tortured :  and  the 
king  gave  orders  that  he  should.    Thereupon  Gor- 
don was  brought  before  the  privy  council  and  their 
accursed  engines  of  torture ;  the  sight  of  which 
drove  him  raving  mad.     "  Through  fear  and  dis- 
traction he  roared  out  like  a  bull,  and  cried  and 
struck  about  him,  so  that  the  hangman  and  his 
man  durst  scarce  lay  hands  on  him.     At  last  he 
fell  into  a  swoon,  and  then,  reviving,  he  told  that 
General  Dalziell  and  Drummond  were  to  head  the 
fanatic  party,  and  Duke  Hamilton  was   on  their 
side ;  which  improbable  things  made  some  call  it 
reverie,  and  others  a  politic  design  to  invalidate  all 
he  should  say ;  and  the  physicians  were  ordained 
upon  soul  and  conscience  to  report  his  condition, 
if  they  judged  him  really  mad,  or  only  feigned,  as 
David  at  Ghith  with  Achish,  as  also  to  prescribe 
him  a  diet  for  curing  him  ;  and,  for  more  quiet- 
ness, they  sent  him  to  the  castle."'f   He  was  after- 
wards reprieved  by  the  council  till  the  last  Friday 
of  the  month  of  January  following.     (It  was  on 
the  23rd  of  November,  1683,  that  he  was  brought 
up  for  torture.)    •'  They  thought  once  to  have 
given  way  to  his  execution;  but,  being  furious, 
others  thought  it  cruel  then  to  bereave  a  man  of 
his  life,  and  endanger  his  soul,  when  he  could  not 
repent :  though  the  king's  advocate  alleged  that 
the  end  of  the  punishment  of  malefactors  was  not 
only  for  their  own  good,  but  in  emendaiionem  et 
terrorem  cUiorum,  which  end  held  even  in  decap- 
itating a  traitor,  though   firom  horror  and  fear 
turned  mad."  J     Worse  tortures  were  prepared  for 
Ferguson,  the  minister,  who  had  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  London,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  with 
Shaftesbury,  and  who  had  attended  him  on  his 
death-bed    there.      This  Ferguson,   who  was   a 
man  of  great  activity  and  address,  had  ventured 
to  return  in  disguise  to  Edinburgh ;  but  he  was 
traced  thither ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  and 
the  strictest  search  was  made  for  him  in  every  part 
of  the  town.     Disguised  and  unknown,  he  ran  to 
the  prison  under  pretence  of  visiting  a  friend  in 
confinement,  and  there  he  remained  for  some  time, 
because  he  knew  that  there  only  no  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  him.§ 

The  unusual  mildness  shown  by  Monmouth 
towards  the  prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
had  been  succeeded  imder  the  Duke  of  York  by 
detestable  cruelties.    Not  only  were  those  punished 


*  Spot,  or  stain,  fima  French  taclu. 
t  LaLder.  ;  Id. 


{  Dalrymple. 
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who  had  been  in  arms,  but  also  those  who  gave 
them  shelter  or  betrayed  any  sympatliy  in  their 
after-suflferings ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  close  relation- 
ship. In  many  cases  the  wife  was  persecuted  for 
concealing  her  husband,  the  father  for  harbouring 
his  own  son ;  men  were  tortured  and  then  hanged 
for  refusing  to  call  that  insurrection  a  rebellion, 
and  the  killing  Archbishop  Sharp  a  murder.  Wit- 
nesses were  tortured  as  well  as  prisoners.*  Sen- 
tences of  forfeiture  were  pronounced  upon  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  or  upon  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
the  estates  were  divided  among  the  ministers  of 
state  of  the  Duke  of  York's  appointing,  their 
retainers,  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops. 
In  this  way  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Viscount  Dundee,  and  the  favourite 
hero  of  the  Tories,  was  enriched  by  the  lands  of  a 
suspected  Covenanter.  The  narrow  and  solitary 
fortress  of  the  Bass  rock,  Dunbarton  Castle,  and 
other  places  the  most  difficult  of  access,  were 
crowded  with  Covenanters  and  Cameronians,  who 
were  made  to  endure  the  extremity  of  cruelty  and 
hardship. 

In  England,  Judge  JeflFreys  continued  to  rise 
in  the  royal  favour.  When  he  was  about  to  depart 
for  the  circuit,  to  give  the  provinces  "  a  lick  with 
the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  "  (a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  his),  the  king  took  a  ring  from  his  own 

•  Under  dnie  of  the  14ih  Jano,  IGSl.Lnnder  of  Fountainhull  hu 
thu  honible  entry :— "  It  wai  imned  by  my  Lord  Huddo,  and  ap- 
proTen  of  by  the  kinn'e  edTocale,  that  witnmiei,  in  inch  a  caie, 
mijht  be  tortund,  when  they  Tarv.  aa  weH  ai  partica.  Thia  ia.  indeed, 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  law,  bnt  duea  not  init  Uie  geniua  of  our 
nation,  Thich  looka  upon  the  torture  of  the  hoota  aa  a  borbaroaa 
remedy ;  and  yet  qf  lau  «  AaU  bm  fienenUa  wed  aaioiia  «."— 

VOL.  III. 


finger,  and  gave  it  to  him,  as  a  token  of  his  parti- 
cular regard.  At  the  same  time  Charles  bestowed 
upon  him  a  curious  piece  of  advice  to  be  given  by 
a  king  to  a  judge ; — it  was,  that,  as  the  weather 
would  be  hot,  Jeffreys  should  beware  of  drinking 
loo  much.  The  people  called  the  ring  "  Jeffreys's 
blood-stone,"  as  he  got  it  just  after  the  execution 
of  Colonel  Armstrong.*  The  lord  chief  justice's 
grand  aim  was  to  push  the  quo  warranto,  and  to 
obtain,  through  terror  or  cajolery,  a  surrender  of 
the  corporation  charters ;  and  this  war  against 
civic  rights  was  driven  on  with  such  vigour  and 
success,  that  almost  all  the  municipalities  were 
prevailed  on,  eventually,  either  to  suffer  judgment 
against  them  by  default,  or  to  surrender  their 
charters  in  hope  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
despot.f  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  certain 
writers,  who  treat  of  the  iniquities  and  atrocities 
of  this  disgraceful  reign  with  a  coolness  astonishing 
in  Englishmen,  to  excuse,  nay,  even  to  justify, 
these  proceedings,  upon  the  ground  of  defects  and 
abuses  in  the  corporations.  It  is  quite  true  that 
those  franchises,  inherited  from  the  Saxon  times, 
had  contracted  some  rust,  and  had  lost  some  of 
their  original  virtues;  and  that  a  corporation 
reform,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  legislators 
of  our  own  day,  would  have  been  a  merit  in 
Charles  II. ;  but  it  was  avowedly  not  a  reform  that 
he  wanted,  but  a  total  destruction  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions, which,  more  than  any  other  shigle  cause, 

•  "  The  king  vaa  pennaded  to  pieaent  him  with  >  ring,  publicly 
taken  from  liia  own  flnger.  in  token  of  hia  majeaty'a  aece^itanr^  of  hu 
moat  eminent  lervicee,  and  tliia  by  way  of  precuraor.  being  blaaoned 
in  llie  Gazette,  hia  lordaliip  went  down  into,  the  connUy,  aa  bom 
the  king,  legatui  a  latere.^ — Roger  North,  Examtn. 

i  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  Article  Boreas*,— Willcock,  Law  of  Muni- 
cipal Corporationa, 
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secure  men  in  their  liberty,  and  fit  them  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  for  the  Belf-legislating  (in 
minor  points)  and  business  habits  of  fireemen. 
And  whenever  that  Saxon  spirit  of  municipal  go- 
vernment is  destroyed,  either  by  an  over-extension 
of  the  French  principle  of  centralization,  or  by  any 
other  whim  of  rash  legislators  or  embryo  tyrants, 
the  parliament  of  England  will  be  worth  less  than 
a  village  vestry. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1684)  Sir 
Samuel  Barnadiston,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
which  had  ignored  the  bill  against  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
was  condemned  for  a  libel,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  10,000^,  and  to  give  security  for  good  be- 
haviour during  life.  Williams,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  severely  prosecuted  for 
what  he  had  done  in  parliament,  that  is,  for  having 
signed  the  votes  of  the  House,  which  he  was  bound 
to  do  by  his  office.  In  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  parliaments  which  had  committed  them,  and 
continued  their  imprisonment,  Danby  and  the  sur- 
viving Catholic  peers.  Lords  Arundel,  Powis,  and 
Bellasis,  were  released  from  their  long  captivity  in 
the  Tower  by  sentence  of  the  judges,  who  declared, 
and  correctly,  that,  "  in  justice  and  conscience," 
they  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  bail  long  ago. 
But,  as  well  in  what  was  just  as  in  what  was 
unjust,  Charles  was  now  proving  to  the  world  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  ever  again  meeting  parlia- 
ment. Halifax  ventured  to  propose  such  a  meet- 
ing, but  Charles  had  now  resigned  himself  to  the 
will  of  his  brother.  The  duplicity  of  Halifax 
hardly  saved  him  from  the  duke's  vengeance ;  and, 
during  the  few  months  that  remained  of  this  reign, 
the  duke  and  minister  were  alternately  engaged  in 
united  intrigues  against  other  ministers,  tuid  in 
intriguing  the  one  against  the  other.  The  whole 
business  of  the  Admiralty  was  again  placed  in  the 
hands  of  James ;  and  presently  after,  in  defiance 
of  the  Test  Act,  he  was  re-admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  council.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
he  who  never  pardoned  any  one  should  overlook 
his  arch-enemy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Titus  Gates.  That 
great  hero  of  me  Popish  plot  was  brought  before 
Jeflreys,  upon  whom,  in  former  days,  he  had 
adventured  his  wit,*  charged  with  sundry  libels 
under  the  statute  de  scandalis  magnatum.  Wit- 
nesses swore  that  the  doctor  had  said  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  a  traitor, — ^that  "the  Duke  of 
York,  before  the  succession  should  come  to  him, 
should  be  banished  or  hanged,  but  hanging  was 

•  This  wa»  upon  the  tri«l  of  College,  the  I>rntesUDt  joiner,  when 
Oatee'appeured  to  proTc  thit  tabornalion  had  been  praciiaed  against 
Uie  Protestanta.  He  appealeil  to  Jeffrevs,  then  aeneant,  aa  to  Ilia 
Knowledge  of  Alderman  wiloox  :  JefTieya  exclaimeil  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  an  evidenoe  fcr  auch  ai  he.  "  I  do  not  desire,"  taid 
Titui,  "  that  Sir  Oeorge  Jeffieys  ihould  be  an  evidence  for  me  i  I  had 
credit  in  puliamenta,  and  Sir  George  had  disgrace  in  one  of  them." 
leSttyt  was  oowed,  and  merely  said,  "  Your  servant.  Doctor;  you  are 
a  witty  man  and  a  pbiloupher."  In  tiust,  in  November,  1680,  the  Houae 
of  Commons  had  voted  that  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  the  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  tradneing  and  obstructing  petitioning  for  the  sit. 
tine  of  this  parliament,  had  destroyed  the  right  of  the  subject.  Tliey 
bad.  moreover,  petitioned  the  iiing  to  remove  him  out  of  all  public 
offlcea,  and  had  brought  him  upon  hia  knees  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houae.  JeCTreyswas  also  flrightened  faito  a  surrender  of  the  recorder- 
ahlp  of  London.  Charlea  made  a  mockery  of  bis  terror,  and  told 
him  ha  was  not  paHiammtimnf  I 


fittest."  Damages  were  awarded  to  the  duke  to 
the  amount  of  100,000/.,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  against  the 
doctor. 

Jefireys,  who  had  first  been  promoted  at  court 
by  James,  who  had  employed  him  as  his  solicitw- 
general,  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  task  of  stretching  the  limits  of 
toleration,  but  with  the  sole  view  of  benefiting  the 
Catholics.  One  morning  he  brought  to  the  coundl 
table,  at  which  he  now  sat,  an  enormous  roll  of 
papers  and  parchments,  and,  turning  to  the  king, 
he  said, — "  Sir,  I  have  a  business  to  lay  befwe 
your  majesty,  which  I  took  notice  of  in  the  NortJi, 
and  which  will  deserve  your  majesty's  royal  com- 
miseration. It  is  the  case  of  numbers  of  your 
good  subjects  that  are  imprisoned  for  recusancy. 
I  have  the  list  of  them  here  to  justify  what  I  saj. 
They  are  so  many  that  the  gaols  cannot  hold  them 
without  their  lying  one  upon  another."  The  Lwd- 
Keeper  North,  who  hated  Jefireys  worse  than 
popery,  becatise  he  knew  that  Jefireys  was  trying 
hard  to  get  the  seals,  and  who,  moreover,  dreaded 
the  responsibility  of  passing  an  indulgence  and  ge- 
neral pardon  without  consent  of  parliament,  per- 
ceiving that  Halifax,  Rochester,  and  the  other 
lords  "eminently  Protestant,"  were  silent,  todc 
courage  to  say, — "  I  humbly  entreat  your  majesty 
that  my  lord  chief  justice  may  declare  whether  ail 
the  persons  named  in  those  rolls  are  actually  in 
{irison."  Jefireys  retorted  that  he  did  not  mean 
that, — that  all  the  prisons  in  England  could  not 
contain  them, — ^but  that  the  fate  of  those  not  under 
actual  restraint  was  little  better  than  that  of  the 
captives,  seeing  that  they  were  liable  "to  be 
worried  and  taken  up  by  every  parish  justice,  and 
mulcted  of  fees  to  the  ruin  of  their  famihes." 
North,  though  professing  the  most  intolerant  Pro- 
testantism, was  not  bold  enough  to  fall  upon  the 
Papists ;  but  he  assailed  with  all  his  fiiry  the  Dis- 
senters, who,  fiir  the  occasion,  were  to  be  coupled 
with  the  Catholics  as  deserving  the  royal  commi- 
seration and  mercy.  Turning  to  the  king,  he  said, 
"I  beg  your  majesty  will  consider  what  little 
reason  there  is  to  grant  such  a  general  pardon  as 
this  is  at  this  time.  For  they  are  not  all  Homan 
Catholics  that  lie  under  sentence  of  recusancy,  but 
sectaries  of  all  kinds  and  denominations  ;  perhaps 
as  many,  or  more,  who  are  all  professed  enemies 
to  your  majesty  and  your  government  in  church 
and  state.  They  are  a  turbulent  people,  and 
always  stirring  up  sedition;  and  if  they  do  so 
much  when  they  lie  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  which 
your  nutjesty  may  infiict  upon  them  at  your  plea- 
sure, what  will  they  not  do  if  your  majesty  gives 
them  all  a  discharge  at  once?  That  would  be  to 
quit  the  greatest  advantage  you  have  of  securing 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  Is  it  not  better  that  your 
enemies  should  live  under  some  disadvantages,  and 
be  obnoxious  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  who  maj, 
if  they  are  turbulent  and  troublesome,  inflict  the 
penalties  of  the  law  upon  them  ?  And,  as  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  if  there  be  any  persons  to  whfflD 
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your  majesty  would  extend  the  favour  of  a  pardon, 
let  it  be  particular  and  express,  and  not  univer- 
sally, to  set  your  enemies  as  well  as  friends  at 
ease."  The  king  paid  great  attention ;  the  lords  of 
the  coimcil  wondered ;  but  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  indulgence,  and  they  proceeded  to  other 
business.* 

In  his  bold  intrigues  Halifax  included  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
with  some  others  of  the  exiles  at  the  court  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  also  with  William 
himtelf;  but  though  the  Duke  of  York  knew  or 
suspected  this,  he  was  unable  to  deprive  him  of 
the  favour  of  the  king,  who  liked  the  minister 
more  for  bis  ready  wit  and  talent  for  satire  than 
for  any  other  quality.  Lord  Rochester,  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Chancellor  Clarendon,  after  a  vain 
rivalship,  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  a  post  of  nominal  dignity  rather  than  of 
power  or  great  emolument.  This  his  rival  Halifax 
called  kicking  a  man  up  stairs.     Subsequently, 

•  Bouer  North,  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper.    Boger  continuei:— 
"  That  DiKht  hii  loriUhip  came  home  full  of  melancholy  ;  and  It  waa 
•ome  time  befure  any  penon  near  him  knew  the  occaiion  of  it    Bat 
he  would  lometimFi  break  out  in  exclamation!,  a«,— '  What  can  Ije 
the-mcaniDe  I     Are  they  all  ilark  mad  T— and  the  like.     That  Tery 
night  he  look  hia  pockei-alnianack,  and,  aKainit  the  day,  wrote 
'  Motion.  CHI  solus  obstiti.* 
HotioD,  which  I  alone  oppoted. 
For  he  accounted  this  action  of  hit  the  moit  memorable  that  he  had 
ever  done.     He  wae  not  without  a  Jealousy  that  one  great  end  of  that 
peitileul,  abiurd  motion  waa,  to  put  a  thorn  in  hit  ibot,  and,  by  way 
of  dilemma,  heave  him  out  of  hii  place.     For,  if  the  king  had  com- 
mandeil.  and  he  refuied  to  put  the  leali  to  euch  a  paidon,  then  he 
deeetred  to  be  removed  bv  a  Juet  diapleasure.    If  he  had  complied, 
then  the  parliament  had  eHeeliially  done  it."  ' 


Rochester  waa  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  old 
and  steady  friend  of  his  father,  who  was  abruptly 
recalled  to  make  room  for  him  and  for  a  scheme 
which  it  was  fancied  Ormond  would  not  go  into. 
This  was  the  raising  of  a  Catholic  army  in  Ireland, 
to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  England.*  Grodol- 
phin,  that  adroit  trimmer,  who  retained  place  and 
favour  under  three  successive  princes  of  very  op- 
posite characters,  after  being  promoted  to  one  of 
the  two  secretaryships  of  state,  was  removed  to 
Rochester's  place.  Sunderland,  as  adroit  as 
Godolphin,  remained  in  o£Sce,  and  kept  up  a  very 
friendly  understanding  with  the  French  mistress. 
The  foreign  transactions  of  this  cabinet  were  suffi- 
ciently base ;  but  they  were  unimportant,  being 
merely  a  continuation  of  Charles's  old  system. 
Among  these  transactions  may  ba  classed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York's 
second  daughter.  This  young  lady,  it  is  said,  had 
been,  for  prudential  reasons,  always  destined  to  a 
Protestant  prince  ;  and,  it  is  added,  that  the  court 
of  France,  which  exercised  their  influence  in  all 
things,  had  consented  to  that  arrangement,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  have  the  naming  of 
the  person.  It  was  on  this  errand  that  George 
(afterwards  George  I.),  the  son  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  came  over  to  England  in  1682,  Burnet 
intimates  that  this  wooer  was  recalled  by  his  father, 
who  had  changed  his  mind,  and  settled  that  he 
should  marry  the  Princess  of  Zell,  his  first  cousin; 

I*  Daltymple, 
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but  it  U  insinuated  by  otiiers  that  the  Hanoverian 
was  fastidious ;  that  the  Lady  Anne  had  not  the 
fortune  to  please  him ;  and  that,  like  other.'  great 
ladies,  she  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  affront  to 
her  dying  day*  On  the  19th  of  July,  1683,  two 
days  before  the  beheading  of  Lord  Russell,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  excitement  about  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  brother  to 
his  Danish  majesty,  arrived  to  marry  the  Lady 
Anne ;  and,  as  he  was  backed  by  France,  and  all 
the  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  the  marriage 
took  place  at  Whitehall  a  week  after.  According 
to  one  account  this  match  was  Charles's  o'ati  act, 
against  the  inclination,  design,  and  interest  of  the 
duke ;  and  the  marriage  was  highly  acceptable  to 
the  nation.  But  Burnet  a£Brms,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  did  not  at  all  please  the  nation,  for  that  it 
was  known  that  the  proposition  came  from  France, 
and  apprehended  that  the  prince  would  change 
his  religion.  Others,  again,  who  believe  that  the 
duke  Mly  approved  of  the  match,  give  this  reason 
for  it : — James  calculated  that  this  Protestant 
alliance  would  more  and  more  persuade  people 
that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  Popish 
successor. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.,  regardless  of  the 
treaty  of  Nim^uen,  and  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
was  continuing  his  career  of  encroachment  and 
aggression.  Upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  across  the  Alps,  the  might  of  his 
arms  or  of  his  gold  and  intrigues  was  felt.  Genoa, 
the  liuperb,  was  bombarded,  and  her  Doge  com- 
pelled, in  person,  to  implore  the  pardon  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  at  Versailles.  It  seemed  that 
England  had  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; 
France  had  now  a  magnificent  fleet  manned  by 
60,000  sailors,  and  the  French  flag  exacted  homage 
in  all  directions.  Across  the  Mediterranean  the 
corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  were  severely 
chastised,  and  the  liberated  Christian  slaves  sang 
the  praises  of  the  great  Louis.  Tjie  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  again  found  Holland  exposed  by 
Louis's  capture  of  Luxembourg,  Courtray,  Dix- 
mude,  and  other  places  in  Flanders,  and  who  had 
never  ceased  labouring  to  form  a  coalition  against 
the  French,  now  united  with  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Vienna  in  urging  Charles  to  take  part  in  a  league 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  Europe : 
but  Charles  knew  that  he  could  not  figure  as  a 
belligerent  without  calling  a  parliament  for  money, 
and  a  parliament  he  was  resolved  never  to  call.  He 
therefore  continued  to  receive  his  pay  from  France, 
which  became  less  liberal  and  regular  as  Louis 
perceived  his  real  condition.  In  the  preceding 
year  (1683)  Lord  Dartmouth  was  sent  with  a 
squadron  to  Tangier,  with  a  secret  commission  to 
blow  up  the  mole,  the  fortifications,  and  all  the 
works,  which  had  cost  England  immense  sums,  to 
bring  home  the  garrison,  and  to  leave  the  ruins  to 
the  Moors.  No  material  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  the  occupation  of  that  African  port ;  but  a 
wiser  govemment  might  have  rendered  it  some- 

•  Ralph. 


thing  like  what  Gibraltar  has  become  in  oiur  hands, 
and  made  it  a  nucleus  of  African  commerce  and 
civilization.  By  its  abandonment  a  very  import- 
ant saving  was  made  to  the  revenue,  and  a  coom- 
derable  {iccession  to  th«  standing  army;  and 
Charles,  in  his  scheme  for  doing  without  parlia- 
ments, wanted  both  money  and  troops.  The  Frencb, 
who  had  long  been  jealous  of  seeing  the  Engliah  . 
there  in  a  position  whence  they  might  have  com- 
manded the  Straits,  were  very  anxious  for  the 
demolition,  and  it  is  suspected  that  Louis  furnished 
the  money  for  Lord  Dartmouth's  inglorious  'expe- 
dition. According  to  Burnet,  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  "  took  fire  upon  it ;  and  desired  that, 
if  the  king  was  weary  of  keeping  Tangier,  he 
would  restore  it  to  his  master,  undertaking  to  pay 
a  great  sum  for  the  charge  the  king  had  been  it: 
but  the  king  believed  that,  as  the  money  wooM 
never  be  paid,  so  the  King  of  Portugal  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  tmtt  place  against  the 
Moors." 

A.  D.  1685. — In  rendering  himself  absolute, 
Charles  had  failed  to  increase  his  happiness :  his 
usual  gaiety  forsook  him,  and  he  became  morae, 
gloomy,  and  dejected,  unable  to  find  any  solace 
except  in  sauntering  away  his  time  among  his 
women.  A  variety  of  causes  has  been  assigned 
for  this  change  of  temper  in  the  constitutionallj 
gay  and  thoughtless  monarch,  and  there  were 
many  causes  to  account  for  it;  yet,  probably,  aftet 
all,  his  dejection  arose  more  from  his  declining 
health  than  from  any  intensity  of  moral  feeUng  (s 
anxiety.  It  was,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  the 
heaviness  and  gloom  which  generally  precedes 
apoplexy.  In  the  midst  of  the  fiercely  renewed 
conflicting  intrigues  of  Halifax  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  each  wished  to  banish  the  other,  Chsrles, 
who  had  wavered  and  lied  to  both,  promised  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  some  certain  course ;  but,  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  of  February,  after  passing  a 
restless  night,  his  face  was  observed  to  be  pale  anil 
ghastly,  his  head  drooped,  and  his  hand  was  fixed 
on  his  stomach.  Dr.  King,  an  eminent  chemist 
and  physician,  who  was  in  waiting  that  day  by  the 
particular  order  of  the  king,  who  had  a  taste  for 
experimental  philosophy,  ran  out  of  the  room,  snd 
meeting  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  told  him  that 
his  majesty  was  in  a  strange  humour,  for  he  did 
not  speak  one  word  of  sense.  The  earl  returoed 
with  the  doctor  into  the  chamber,  and  they  had 
scarcely  entered  when  Charles  fell  on  the  floor  as 
if  dead.  Dr.  King  then  resolved  to  bleed  him  at 
all  hazards ;  and,  after  bleeding,  the  king  came  to 
himself.  The  royal  physicians  afterwards  ap- 
proved of  King's  promptitude,  and  the  council 
ordered  1000/.  for  his  good  service,  wMch  wat 
never  paid.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  this  ilbess 
got  abroad  the  people  were  thrown  into  a  great 
ferment.  According  to  one  party,  this  was  simply 
the  eflect  of  their  wonderful  love  to  Charles's  per- 
son ;  but  the  other  party  hinted  that  the  dread  of  his 
successor  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  swell  their 
sorrow.    On  the  third  day  of  die  king's  illness  the 
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lords  of  the  council  inserted  a  bulletin  in  the 
Gazette,  stating  that  his  physicians  conceived  that 
he  was  now  out  of  danger,  and  that  in  a  few  days 
h«  would  be  freed  from  his  distemper.    But  this 
bulletin  was  scarcely  made  public  when  the  king 
had  a  second  fit,  and  then  the  physicians  gave  him 
over,  and  consigned  him  to  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  bishops.     Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
hastened  to  Whitehall  to  speak  with  the  Duke 
of  York.     "  The  doctors,"  swd  James,  "  believe 
that  the  king  is  in  extremity.    I  beg  you  to  assure 
the  king  your  master,  that  he  will  ever  have  in 
me  a  faithful  and  grateful  servant."    The  am- 
bassador went  for  a  moment  into  the  apartment  of 
his  countrywoman,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
"  Instead  of  speaking  to  me,"  says  Barillon,  "  of 
her  grief  and  of  the  great  loss  she  was  about  to 
sustain,  she  entered  into  a  private  cabinet,  and 
said.  Monsieur  I'Ambassndeur,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  greatest  secret  in  the  world,  and  my  head 
would  be  in  danger  if  it  were  known  here.     The 
king,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  is  a  Catholic,  and 
nobody  tells  him  the  state  he  is  in,  or  speaks  to 
him  of  God.     I   can  no  longer,  with  propriety, 
enter  his  chamber,  where  the  queen  is  almost  con- 
stantly with  him.  The  Duke  uf  York  thinks  about 
his  own  affairs,  and  has  no  time  to  take  the  care 
which  he  ought  of  the  king's  conscience.     Go  and 
tell  him  that  I  have  conjured  you  to  ^Yarn  him  to  do 
what  he  can  to  save  the  soul  of  the  king,  his  bro- 
ther.   He  is  master  in  the  royal  chamber,  and 
can  make  any  one  withdraw  from  it  as  he  lists. 
Lose  no  time,  for  if  you  delay  ever  so  litde  it  may 
be  too  late."     Barillon  hurried  to  the  duke,  who 
recovered  himself  as  if  from  a  profound  lethargy. 
"  You  are  right,"  said  James  j   "  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.    I  will  hazard  all  rather  than  not  do  my 
duty."      But  as  the  duke  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding openly,  there  were  several  difficulties  to 
overcome.    The  bishops  hardly  ever  left  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  monarch,  and  they  had  even 
pressed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  ci  their  own  church.;  and  then,  by  the 
law  'of  the  land,  it  was  still  death  for  a  native 
Romish  priest  to  present  himself,  and  Charles,  it 
appears,  could  confess  himself  in  no  other  lan- 
gut^e  than  English.    James,  however,  went  to  his 
brother,  and,  returning  an  hour  after,  he  told  Ba- 
rillon that  he  had  spoken  to  the  king,  and  found 
him  resolved  not  to  take  the  sacrament,  which  the 
Protestant  bishops  had  pressed  him  to  receive; 
that  this  had  surprised  the  bishops  much,  but  that 
one  or  other  of  them  would  still  remain  always  in 
the  room,  if  he  (the  duke)  did  not  find  some  pre- 
text to  make  everybody  leave  it  in  order  to  get  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  brother  with  free- 
dom, and  disposing  him  to  make  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  heresy,  and  confess  himself  to  a  Catholic 
priest    Various  expedients  were  thought  of  by  the 
duke  and  the  ambassador.     James  proposed  that 
Barillon  should  ask  leave  to  speak  to  the  king  to 
tell  him  something  in  secret  from  his  master,  and 
that  every  body  should  go  out  of  the  room.    The 


ambassador  represented  that  this  would  make  a 
great  noise  in  court,  and  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  his  being  allowed  to  remain  in  private 
with  the  king  of  England  long  enough  for  what  he 
had  to  do.  The  duke  then  thought  of  sending  for 
the  queen,  as  if  to  take  her  last  farewell,  and  to  ask 
pardon  if  she  had  ever  in  anything  disobeyed  the 
king,  who  was  on  his  part  to  go  through  the  same 
ceremony  to  her.  But  at  last  it  was  resolved  that 
the  duke  himself  should  speak  to  the  king  in 
whispers,  so  that  no  person  in  the  room  might 
hear  what  he  said.  It  was  thought  that  this  course 
would  remove  suspicion,  and  that  it  would  be  be- 
lieved that  the  duke  spoke  only  of  state  affairs. 
"  Thus,"  continues  Barillon, "  without  any  further 
precaution,  the  Duke  of  York  stooped  down  to  the 
king  his  brother's  ear,  after  having  ordered  that  no 
one  should  approach.  I  was  in  the  room,  and  more 
than  twenty  persons  at  the  door,  which  was  open. 
W^hat  the  Duke  of  York  said  was  not  heard,  but 
the  king  of  England  said  from  time  to  time,  very 
loud.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart.  He  sometimes 
made  the  Duke  of  York  repeat  what  he  said,  be- 
cause he  did  not  easily  hear  him.  This  lasted 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Duke  of  York 
again  went  out  as  if  he  had  gone  to  the  queen,  and 
said  to  me,  The  king  has  consented  that  I  should 
bring  a  priest  to  him :  but  I  dare  not  bring  any 
of  the  duchess's,  they  are  too  well  known :  send 
and  find  one  quickly."  Barillon  told  the  duke  that 
he  would  do  it  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  believed 
that  too  much  time  would  be  lost;  and  that  he  had 
just  seen  all  the  queen's  priests  in  a  closet  near 
the  bedchamber.  At  that  moment  James  per- 
ceived Castelmelhor,  a  foreign  nobleman,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  court,  and  begged  him  to  find  a 
proper  confessor.  The  count  warmly  engaged  to 
do  this,  and  to  speak  with  the  queen;  but  he 
came  back  in  an  instant,  saying,  "  Should  I  hazard 
my  head  in  this,  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
I  do  not  know  one  of  the  queen's  priests  that  un- 
derstands or  speaks  English."  Upon  this,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  to  the  Venetian  resident  for  an 
English  priest ;  but  as  time  pressed,  the  Count  of 
Castelmelhor  went  into  the  closet  where  the 
queen's  priests  were  assembled,  and  unexpectedly 
found  among  them  one  Huddleston,  a  priest,  who 
had  saved  the  king's  life  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  who,  by  special  act  of  parliament,  had 
been  exempted  from  all  the  laws  made  against  the 
Catholics.  They  put  a  wig  and  gown  upon  this 
man  to  disguise  him.  Castelmelhor  took  him  to 
be  instructed  by  a  Portuguese  monk  of  the  order 
of  the  Bare-footed  Carmelites  in  what  he  had  to  do 
on  such  an  occasion ;  for  Huddleston  was  no  prac- 
tised confessor,  or,  in  the  words  of  Barillon,  "  of 
himself  he  was  no  great  doctor."  Then  Castel- 
melhor conducted  him  to  the  door  of  a  room  that 
adjoined  the  sick  chamber ;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
being  warned  by  Barillon  that  all  was  ready,  sent 
out  ChiflSnch  of  the  back  stairs,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  bring  Charles  his  women,  to  bring  in 
Huddleston  and  the  host.    The  Duke  of  York 
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exclaimed  aloud,  "The  king  wills  that  every  body 
should  retire  except  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Fever- 
sham."    The  physicians  went  into  a  closet,  the 
door  of  which  was  shut  upon  them ;  and  Chiffinch 
came  back  with  the  disguised  priest.     In  present- 
ing Huddleston,  James  said, "  Sire,  here  is  a  man 
who  once  saved  your  life,  and  who  is  now  come  to 
save  your  soul."    The  king  answered,  •'  He  is 
welcome."   He  then  confessed  himself  with  seem- 
ing sentiments  of  devotion  and  repentance;  and 
the  Duke  of  York  assured  Barillon  that  Huddles- 
ton  had  acquitted  himself  very  well  as  a  confessor, 
and  made  the  king  formally  promise  to  declare 
himself  openly  a  Catholic,   if  he  recovered   his 
health.     After  confession  Charles  received  abso- 
lution, the  Romish  communion,  and  even  extreme 
unction.     During  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
that  all  this  lasted  the  courtiers,  attendants,  Pro- 
testant bishops,  and  others  in  the  ante-chamber 
gazed  at  one  another ;  none  said  anything  except 
with  their  eyes,  or  in  low  whispers.     According 
to  Barillon,  the  presence  in  the  sick  roomof  Lordis 
Bath  and  Feversham,who  were  Protestants,  satis- 
fied the  bishops  a  little ;  but  the  queen's  women  and 
the  other  priests  saw  so  much  going  and  coming 
that  it  was  impossible  the  secret  could  be  kept 
long.*  After  Charles  had  received  the  communion 
the  violence  of  his  disorder  seemed  to  abate,  and 
he  spoke  more  intelligibly  than  he  had  done  for 
some  time.    He  sent  for  his  natural  children,  gave 
them  his  dying  blessing,  and  recommended  them 
to  his  successor.   But  of  the  absent  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth he  made  no  mention,  good  or  bad.    As  he 
was  pronouncing  his  blessing  on  his  illegitimate 
sons,  the  bishops  observed  that  he  was  the  Lord's 
anointed,  and  the  father  of  his  country;    and 
thereupon  all  present  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
Charles    raised    himself  in  his  bed,  and  very 
solemnly  blessed  them  all.    The  queen  had  sent 
to  excuse  her  absence,  and  to  implore  his  pardon 
for  any  offence  that  she  might  have  given  him. 
"  Alas !    poor  woman,"  said  Charles,   "  it  is  I 
that  should  ask  her  pardon ;  and  I  do  it  with  all 
my  heart."     He  spoke  repeatedly  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  terms  of  tenderness  and  friendship ;  he 
twice  recommended  to  him  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth and  his  son  by  her,  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond ;    he  begged  kind  treatment  for  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  nor  was  his  stage  mistress 
forgotten.    "  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  let  poor  Nelly 
starve."     At  these  words  the  bishops  were  much 
scandalized.     The  king  often  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  Qod's  mercy.    Ken,  the  orthodox  Bishop 

*  AU  tbh  time,  and  from  tlw  kiuit'i  being  in  dinger  to  bit  death, 
*  prayers,**  aaya  Evelyn,  **  were  solemnly  made  in  all  the  charches, 
esjiecially  in  both  the  court  chapels,  where  tlie  chaplains  relieved  one 
another  every  half  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  he  began  to  bo 
in  danger  till  he  expired,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
ehnreh  olTlces.  Those  who  assisted  his  majesty's  devotions  were, 
the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Ely,  but  more  especially  Ken,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  it 
said  they  exceedingly  urged  the  receiviug  the  hoir  taerament,  but  hit 
Blltjesty  told  them  he  would  contider  of  it,  which  he  was  so  long 
•bout,  that  it  was  too  late.  Others  whispered  tliat  the  bishops  and 
lords,  exoent  the  Eirlt  of  Bath  and  Fevenham,  being  oideied  to 
withdraw  toe  night  before,  Hoddlettou,  the  piiait,  bad  |(etam«d  to 
■dmlBUter  the  ropiah  dBcet.**— iNory. 


of  Bath  and  Wells,  read  some  prayers,  and  spoke 
to  him  of  God ;  "  but  the  bishop,"  adds  Barillon, 
"  was  not  of&cious  in  saying  an3rthing  particular  to 
him,  or  proposing  that  he  should  make  a  pro- 
fession of  hu  faiUi;    he  apprehended  a  refusal, 
but  feared  still  more,  as  I  believe,  to  irritate  the 
Duke  of  York."*    Charles  was  perfectly  sensible 
the  whole  night,  and  spoke  upon  all  things  with 
great  calmness.     At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(it  was  the  6th  day  of  February)  he  asked  what 
hour  it  was,  and  said  "  Open  the  curtains  that  I 
may  once  more  see  daylight."      He  was   then 
suffering  great  pain,  and  at  seven  o'clock   they 
bled  him,  which  seemed  to  give  him  relief.     But 
this  did  not  continue.     His  pains  returned,  and  he 
began  to  speak  with  great  difiSculty,  struggling  for 
breath.     At  ten  o'clock  his  senses  were  quite  gone, 
and  he  died  half  an  hour  before  twelve,  without 
any  struggle  or  convulsion. f     Charles  was  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of 
his  reign  de  facto  from  the  Restoration  in  1660 ; 
though  the  formal  mode  of  reckoning  in  acts  of 

*  It  it  said  bv  James  himself,  or  at  least  by  the  writer  of  his  me* 
moirs,  compiled  from  his  own  papers,  that  "  when  the  king's  life  was 
wholly  despaired  of,  and  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  another  world,  two 
bishops  came  to  do  their  fhnction,  who,  reading  the  prayers  appointed 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Boole  on  that  occasion,  when  th*>y  cante  to  the 
place  where  usually  they  exhort  a  sick  person  to  make  a  oonfession 
uf  his  sins,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU,  who  was  one  of  them,  ti- 
veTtinedhim,  it  was  not  of  obligatum  ;  and,  after  a  short  exbortatioa, 
asked  him  if  he  were  sorry  for  his  sins  ?  Which  the  king  saving  be 
was,  the  bishop  pronounced  the  absolution,  and  then  asked  him  if  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  sacrament  ?  to  which  the  king  made  no  ivply, 
and,  being  pressed  by  the  bishop  several  limes,  gave  no  other  answer, 
but  that  it  was  time  enough,  or  that  he  would  think  of  it.**  "  James,** 
Ihis  account  eontlnues,  '*  stood  all  the  while  by  the  bed-side,  and,  see* 
Itog  the  kinir  would  not  receive  the  sacrament  {ton  them,  and  ItDow. 
tng  his  leutbnents,  he  desited  the  eompanv  to  stand  a  liule  tmm  tfaa 
bed,  and  then  asked  the  king  wlietherhe  should  send  for  a  priest ;  to 
which  the  king  replied.  For  God's  sake,  brother,  do,  and  lose  no  time. 
The  duke  nld  he  would  brine  one  to  him ;  but  none  conid  be  ftwod 
except  Father  Huddleston,  who  had  been  so  assistant  in  the  kiog*s 
escape  fhim  Worcester ;  he  was  brought  up  by  a  back  stnirotse,  and 
the  eompany  were  desired  tn  'withdraw,  but  he  (the  Dake  of  York), 
not  thinking  fit  that  he  should  be  left  alone  with  the  king,  desired 
tho  Barl  of  Bath,  a  lont  uf  the  bedchamlier,  and  the  Earl  of  Fever, 
sham,  captain  «f  the  guard,  should  suy ;  tlie  rest  IkIu);  gone.  Father 
Huddleston  was  introduced,  and  administered  the  sacrament.** — Ufi 
<lfJamel  II.,  i  vols.  4to.   Loud.  181S. 

^  Depfche  de  M.  Barillon  an  Kui,  dated  February  18  (new  style), 
1683.— Huddleston's  Brief  Account  in  State  Tracts,  and  in  Sir  11. 
BlHs't  Letters. — Evelvn's  Diary. — I,etter  to  the  Rev.  Frauds  Roper, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  ColleKe,  Cambridge,  in  Sir  U.  Ellis's  colieciioo. 
This  last  epiitle  is  attributed  to  tlic  rhnnlain  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  watched  one  ni);hl  by  the  kind's  bun-side.  The  «7iter,,a  fllriooa 
high-chnrchman,  seems  to  have  had  no  glimpse  of  Huddleston's 
doings.  He  says,  **  I  do  Wlieve  tllc  most  lamented  prince  that  prer 
sat  upon  a  throne,  one  of  the  Iwst  of  kiniis,  aAer  near  five  da^s'  sick- 
ness, left  the  world,  translated,  doubtless,  to  a  much  more  glorions 
kingdom  than  all  those  which  he  has  left  behind  him  now  bewailing 
of  their  loss.  It  was  a  great  piece  of  providence  that  thia  fatal  blow 
was  not  so  sudden  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  diml  on  Mooday, 
when  his  fit  first  took  him ;  ss  he  raitst  have  done,  if  Dr.  King  lia'd 
not  been  by,  by  chance,  and  let  him  blood.  By  these  few  days*  re- 
spite, he  |had  opportunity  (which  accordingly  he  did  embrace)  of 
thinking  of  another  wurlii :  and  we  are  all  prepared  the  better  to 
sustain  so  great  a  lots.  He  showed  himself,  throughout  his  sickness, 
one  of  the  liest-nstured  men  that  ever  lived  t  and,  by  abundsDce  of 
fine  tilings  he  said  in  reference  to  his  soul,  he  showed  he  died  as  good 
a  Christian  :  and  the  physicians,  who  have  seen  so  many  leave  this 
world,  do  say,  they  never  saw  tlie  like  as  to  his  courage,  so  nncon* 
cerned  he  was  at  death,  thonith  sensible  to  oil  decrees  imaginable,  to 
the  very  last.**  The  writer,  like  a  man  looking  to  promotion,  says, 
however,  a  great  deal  more  about  the  new  king  than  about  the  deiad 
one.  After  mentioning  that  the  archbishop  and  bishops  had  waited 
Upon  James,  and  in  a  private  audience  bad  requestea  him  -  to  pa* 
troolse  tlie  church  as  nis  royal  brother  of  bleated  memory  hod  oil 
along  done ;  giving  him  all  assurances  of  loyalty  in  the  clergy,  at 
what  he  might  depend  upon,  as  it  is  both  tlie  doctrine  and  prwiiee 
of  onr  ehurdi,  beyond  any  church  in  the  world,"  tiiiteorrotpoadent 


exnltiiigly  tells  Mr.  Roper  that  his  m^esty  King  James  hod  declared 
"he  «xmU  ntMT  gne  my  tort  tfcomdtmnKt  to  M—fmtrti"  '•  mad 


that  •■ 


to,"  he  concludes,  **  God  oontlone  him  in  bit  goo^ieeolutkmt,  and 
moke  nt  til  live  peaceably  oad  happily  under  him,  an  may  hit  telga 
b*  alwayi  auwantbl*  to  (Ui  vupgtom  bafiMtiif  I" 
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parliament  and  legal  documents  is  from  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  makes  the  duration  of  his 
reign  thirty-six  years. 

It  was  instantly  "  ventilated  abroad"  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  poison  administered  to  make 
way  for  the  succession  of  his  popish  brother ;  but 


it  appears  to  us  that  this  foul  rumour,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  hear  more,  rested  upon  the  slenderest  of 
foundations,  and  that  James,  with  all  his  faults 
and  hardness  of  heart,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
committing  or  permitting  any  such  crime. 


James  II. 


Gu»  SiAL  OF  Jamii  II. 


A.  D.  1685. — As  soon  as  his  brother  was  dead 
James  hastened  to  the  council,  and  thus  addressed 
the  members  of  it : — "  My  lords,  before  I  enter 
any  other  business,  I  think  fit  to  say  something  to 
you.  Since  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place 
me  in  this  station,  and  I  am  now  to  succeed  so 
good  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind 
a  brother,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  declare  to  you 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  his  example,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  his  great  clemency  and 
tenderness  to  his  people.  I  have  been  reported  to 
lie  a  man  fond  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  that  is  not 
the  only  falsehood  which  has  been  reported  of  me : 
and  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this 
government,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now 
by  law  established.  I  know  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  are  favourable  to  monarchy ; 
and  the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves 
good  and  loyal  subjects  ;  therefore  I  shall  always 
take  care  to  defend  and  support  it.  I  know,  too, 
that  the  laws  of  England  are  sufiBcient  to  make  the 
king  as  great  a  monarch  as  I  can  wish  ;  and,  as  I 
shall  never  depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any 
man's  property.  I  have  often  before  ventured  my 
life  in  defence  of  this  nation  ;  and  shall  go  as  far 
88  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights 
and  liberties^'  On  the  same  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  James  was  proclaimed  in  the  very  same 


forms  as  his  grandfather  James  I.,  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  people  answered  with 
acclamations,  and  not  a  shadow  of  opposition  ap- 
peared anywhere.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
great  kissing  of  hands  at  Whitehall,  the  queen 
being  in  her  bed,  but  putting  forth  her  hand. 
Evelyn,  who  went  with  the  rest  to  perform  this 
ceremony,  says,  "  I  can  never  forget  the  inex- 
pressible luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming,  and  all 
dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfulness  of 
Grod  (it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day 
se'nnight  I  was  witness  of,  the  king  sitting  and 
toying  with  Iris  concubines — Portsmouth,  Cleve- 
land, Mazarine,  &c., — a  French  boy  singing  love- 
songs,  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty 
of  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons 
were  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at 
least  2000/.  in  gold  before  them ;  upon  which  two 
gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  reflections 
with  astonishment.  Six  days  after  was  all  in  the 
dust!"  James,  though  little  less  vicious  than  his 
brother,  was  more  quiet  in  his  pleasures,  and  was 

fiossessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  decorum  and  state- 
iness.  "  The  face  of  the  whole  court,"  adds 
Evelyn  a  few  days  later, "  was  exceedingly  changed 
into  a  more  solemn  and  moral  behaviour ;  the  new 
king  affecting  neither  profaneness  nor  buffoonery." 
When  the  ministers  and  great  officers  waited 
upon  James,  to  aurrender  their  offices  and  charges 
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Jaui>  II.    Prum  a  Picture  by  Sir  G.  Kneller. 


into  his  majesty's  hands,  he  returned  them  all 
back  to  them  with  gracious  words.  By  the  advice 
of  the  council,  his  first  declaration  was  printed  and 
dispersed  all  over  the  country,  as  containing  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  a  jealous  people ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  set  forth  to  continue  all  magistrates 
and  authorities  whatsoever ;  thus  making  the  trans- 
ition of  government  almost  imperceptible,  and 
causing  the  new  reign  to  appear  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  former  one.  But  all  these  and 
other  measures  began  to  lose  their  value  when  the 
king  was  seen,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
brother's  burial,*  going  to  mass  publicly  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  ordering  the  doors  of  his 
Romish  chapel  to  be  set  wide  open.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  carried  the  sword  of  state, 
stopped  at  the  unlawful  threshold.  "My  Lord," 
said  the  king,  "  your  father  would  have  gone  fur- 
ther." "Your  majesty's  father  would  not  have 
gone  so  far,"  replied  the  duke.  He  ordered  Hud- 
dleston,  the  priest,  to  publish  a  relation  of  Charles's 
dying  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  he  himself  became  the  publisher  of  two  papers, 
which  he  declared  in  his  own  royal  name,  and 
under  his  signature,  were  found  by  him  in  his 
brother's  strong  box ;  their  tendency  being  to  esta- 

•  ••  14  Feb.— The  kinff  wai  this  night  buried  wiy  oiunrely  in  a 
vault  under' Henry  Vll.'i  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  vithout  any 
nanset  of  pomp,  and  non  forgotten,"— £M<yii. 


blish  that  there  could  be  but  one  true  church,  ind 
that  that  was  the  Church  of  Rome;  that  whosoeTer 
set  up  their  own  authority  against  that  one  true 
church,  whether  individuals,  nations,  or  govern- 
ments, fell  immediately  into  fanaticism  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Church  of  England  lay  as  open 
to  that  imputation  as  any  of  the  sects  which  bad 
arisen  out  of  and  separated  from  it.  James  triomph- 
antly  showed  these  two  papers  to  Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  said  that  he  did  not 
think  the  late  king  had  been  so  learned  in  contro- 
versy,  but  that  the  arguments  in  the  papers  were 
easy  to  refute.    James  challenged  the  archbiaiiop 
to  confute  them  in  writing,  if  he  could  ;  but  San- 
croft, not  anxious  to  incur  the  martyrdom  of  oooit 
displeasure,  said  that  it  ill  became  him  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  his  sovereign.     Nor  could 
James,    as    king,    magnanimously  overlook  the 
affronts  which  had  been  offered  to  him  as  Duke  of 
York,  or  treat  with  decent  civility  any  of  his  old 
opponents  except  such  as  laid  their  principles  and 
their  honour  at  his  feet.     When  the  leading  Wbigi 
came  up  to  pay  their  court  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  his  sul^ects,  most  of  them  were  but  coldly 
received ;  some  were  sharply  reproached  for  tlieir 
past  behaviour;   and  others  were  denied  access- 
^yhen  the  versatile,  intriguing,  and  most  capable 
Halifax  apologized  for  his  opposition  to  his  majestj 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  late  reign,  James  told  him 
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that  be  would  forget  everything  except  his  beha- 
viour ill  the  affitir  of  the  exclusion,  when  he  had 
combated  and  defeated  his  uncle  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Russell,  and  the  whole  Whig  party.     But  this 
royal  gratitude  in  the  one  direction  intimated  as 
deep  a  resentment  in  the  other,  and  an  undying 
hatred  of  all  who  had  voted /or  the  exclusion.  But 
another  more  decided  symptom  of  James's  remem- 
brance of  past  injuries  appeared  in  his  ordering 
Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  publish  a  full  narra- 
tive of  the  Rye  House  Plot  under  the  royal  autho- 
rity.    "  This  relation  was  written  with  great  viru- 
lence of  expression  upon  past  heats ;  and  in  it  an 
averment  was  made  that  James  knew  of  20,000 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  plot, — an 
implied  menace,  which,  by  the  ambiguity  of  its 
object,  caused  every  Whig  in  the  nation  to  think 
it  was    levelled    at    him."*     James,   moreover, 
though  he  had  promised  to  call  a  parliament,  had 
not  patience  to  wait  for  its  assembling,  but  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  stretch  the  prerogative  in  regard 
to   points  where  the  nation  was  most  sensitive. 
Thoae  branches  of  the  revenue  which  consisted  of 
the  customs  and  of  part  of  the  excise,  having  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  for  life,  stopped  by  law  at 
his  death.     The  commissioners  waited  in  a  body 
upon  the  Treasury  to  know  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  Treasury,  not  willing  to  incur  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  ordering  the  levy  of  duties  without 
act  of  parliament,  told  them  that  the  laws'  lay 
before  them,  and  they  might  judge  for  themselves. 
The  important  question  was  then  carried  before 
the  privy  council.     There  Lord  Keeper  North 
advised  that  the  duties  should  be  levied  as  in  the 
late  reign,  and  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  but 
kept  there  separate  from  all  other  moneys  until  the 
next  parliament  should  dispose  of  them.     Others 
suggested  that  bonds  only  should  be  taken  for  the 
duties,  to  stand  in  force  until  the  same  period. 
But  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeflfreys  moved  that,  with- 
out further  ado,  the  king  should  instantly  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  the  revenue  to  be  levied 
and  employed  as  in  the  former  reign  ;  and  James 
followed  this  coingenial  advice.     To  cover  this 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power  the  court  procured  ad- 
dresses firom  many  public  bodies.    The  barristers 
and  students  of  the  Middle  Temple  thanked  his 
majesty  for  extending  his  royal  care  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  customs,  and  prayed  that  there  never 
might  be  wanting  millions  as  loyal  as  themselves 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  support  of  his  ma- 
jesty's sacred  person  and  prerogative  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  thi;  University  of  Oxford  hastened  to 
declare  their  faith  and  true  obedience  to  their 
sovereign,  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations  of 
his  power.f    But  all  these  addresses  could  not 

•  DtliTiiiplc.— other  panen  vara  publUhed  nnrly  at  the  ume 
time  bjr.  or  »bh  the  ooDMiit  of,  the  Udk.  Uae  of  theie  was  an  ac- 
cooot  uf  the  bleuMl  comrrakm  of  hU  (rat  vib,  the  daughter  of  the 
higlFcburrhniaD  Clarendon. 

t  CainbridKe. « that  other  lt|ht  of  the  nation,"  leemed  determined 
to  blue  ae  hiiih  aa  Oxford.  **  Conaideiing,"  nid  her  reverend  toni, 
"that,  <n  deepile  of  all  the  violence  and  treachery  of  tnrbaleni  men, 
who  malidoniljp  endraToared  to  lum  the  aiream  of  lineal  tncceaaion 
ont  of  ila  pro|ier  and  andent  obaonel,  God  baa  been  pleaned  to  pro- 
Tida  a  bating  aeenttty  tat  theae  naliona,  aa  well  by  preferring  the 
VOL.  III. 


blind  men  to  the  illegality  of  the  measure,  or  make 
them  forget  the  civil  wars  and  the  miseries  pro- 
duced by  the  attempt  of  this  king's  father  to  levy 
part  of  the  same  duties  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  "  compliments  by  public  bodies  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  only  served  to 
remind  the  nation  that  the  laws  had  been  broken."* 
Humanity,  justice  itself,  would  make  us  approve  and 
applaud  the  object  of  another  of  James's  proceedings 
by  prerogative,  but  the  nation  was  not  then  in  a  state 
for  the  exercise  of  this  humanity  and  justice,  and 
the  measure  was  clearly  contrary  to  law  and  the 
constitution,  which  had  repeatedly  repudiated  this 
dispensing  power  in  the  sovereign.  By  his  royal 
warrant  he  threw  open  the  prisons  of  England  to 
thousands  of  Dissenters  and  Papists,  who  had  been 
enduring  a  horrible  captivity  for  conscience  sake. 
James  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  assuring 
his  friend  Barillon  that  his  trust,  after  God,  was  in 
the  French  king.  Louis,  to  secure  him,  as  he  had 
done  his  brother,  sent  him  500,000  livres,  which 
James  received  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Rochester 
plainly  told  Barillon,  "  Your  master  must  place 
mine  in  a  situation  to  be  independent  of  parlia- 
ments ;"  and  James  renewed  his  abject  prayers  for 
more  money.  At  the  same  time  he  outwardly 
affected  an  equality  with  Louis,  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  governed  by  French  councils,  and 
that  he  would  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe  with 
a  steady  hand.  Captain  Churchill,  now  a  lord, 
and  in  the  highest  favour,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
announce  in  form  the  accession,  and  had  orders  to 
observe  and  report  exactly  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  ceremonial  of  his  reception.  Louis  received 
Churchill  seated  and  covered;  and,  when  the 
Marshal  de  Lorge  came  over  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, James  received  him  in  the  same  manner. 
Louis  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  "  The  king,  my 
brother,  is  proud,  but  he  loves  the  pistoles  of  France 
nevertheles8."t 

Many  scruples  were  entertained  both  by  James 
and  his  wife  touching  the  coronation,  which  cere- 
mony it  was  necessary  should  be  performed  by  a 
Protestant  prelate.  #  Priests,  and  even  the  pope 
himself,  were  consulted.  A  quibble  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  justify  the  oath  which  had  to  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  Anglican  Church;  and, after 
taking  the  solemn  vows,  the  king  and  queen,  upon 
St.  George's  Day,  were  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
As  the  crown  was  put  upon  James's  unhappy 
head  it  tottered  and  almost  fell ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  during  both  the  coronation  and  the 
banquet,  he  was  ill  at  ease.     His  conscience,  his 

•acred  life  and  peraou  of  yoar  majetty,  a<  alao  by  your  rinhtfol  and 
peaceable  acceaiion  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thcte  kingdoms,  wo  do 
rejoice  with  all  our  lonU,  and  bless  God  for  these  sinffUlar  mercies, 
which  haTeas  IW/iy  repaired  our  furroer  inestimable  lossBsourliearta 
oould  hope  or  desire;  and  we  do,  with  all  humble  submission, present 
to  your  sacred  majesty  our  most  unfeigned  loyalty,  the  most  valuatilo 
tribute  that  we  con  give  or  your  mnjesly  receive  from  us.  This  is  a 
debt  which  we  shall  be  always  paying  and  alwnys  owing ;  it  being  a 
duty  naturally  Jlowing  from  the  very  prmdfles  of  our  holy  religion,  by 
which  we  havH  been  enabled,  la  the  worst  of  times,  to  brvetl  as  true 
and  steady  subjects  as  the  world  can  show,  as  well  in  the  doctrinea 
as  practice  of  loyalty,  ftom  which  we  can  never  depart." 
*  Dalrymple.  t  D'Avaux,— Mature.— Ralph. 
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superstition,  would  sufficiently  account  for  this 
inquietude;  but  he  told  Barillon  that  everthiug 
made  him  believe  that  there  was  some  design 
fonned  against  him.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  preached 
a  sermon ;  but,  says  Evelyn,  "  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  the  people,  there  was  no  sacrament,  as  ought  to 
have  been." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the  coro- 
nation, Titus  Gates  was  again  brought  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  for  James 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  perpetual  imprison- 
ment to  which  he  was-  already  doomed..  This 
time  the  "  saver"  of  the  nation  was  tried,  not 
for  libels,  but  for  perjury.  A  vast  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall, 
"in  expectation  of  the  most  grateful  conviction 
and  ruin  of  a  person  who  had  been  so  obnoxious  to 
them."  Jeffreys  was  again  his  judge,  and  this 
time  his  brutal  severities  were  unchecked.  People 
expected  to  see  the  Protestant  champion  cower 
like  a  whipped  spaniel, — but  it  was  not  so.  This 
exemplary  witness  boldly  challenged  the  veracity 
and  the  character  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 
hjm ;  particularly  objecting  to  Lord  Casdemaine 
as  a  Papist.  "  I  wonder,"  cried  Jeffreys,  "  to  see 
any  man  that  has  the  face  of  a  man  carry  it  at  this 
rate,  when  he  has  such  an  evidence  brought  in 
against  him."  But  in  impudence  and  strength  of 
face  Oates  was  a  match  even  for  the  redoubtable  Jef- 
freys ;  and  the  scoundrel  had  a  sort  of  spirit  which 
the  wonderful  change  in  his  circumstances  could 
not  depress.  "  I  wonder,"  said  he,  in  reply, "  that 
Mr.  Attorney  will  offer  to  bring  such  evidence, — 
men  that  must  have  malice  against  me  as  Papists." 
"Hold  your  tongue,"  roared  Jeffreys,  "you  are 
a  shame  to  mankind."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  the 
imperturbable  Titus,  "  I  am  neither  a  shame  to 
myself  or  mankind.  What  I  have  sworn  is  true ; 
and  I  will  stand  by  it  to  my  last  breath,  and  seal 


it,  if  occasion  be,  with  my  blood."  "  'Twere  pi(j 
hut  that  it  were  to  be  done  by  thy  blood,"  re- 
sponded this  decent  lord  chief  justice.  Oates  wai 
convicted  upon  two  indictments,  and  this  was  his 
sentence : — Ist.  He  was  to  pay  a  thousand  msrie 
upon  each  indictment.  2nd.  To  be  stripped  of 
all  his  canonical  habits  (a  sentence  the  right  of 
pronouncing  which  belonged  only  to  the  courts 
ecclesiastical).  3rd.  He  was  to  stand  twice  in  the 
pillory.  4th.  To  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to 
Newgate  one  day,  and  two  days  afterwards  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburu.  And  5th.  He  was  to  stsnd 
in  the  pillory  on  five  days  in  every  year  as  long  as 
he  lived.  The  sentence  was  executed  wiiout 
mercy  as  long  as  James  and  Jeffreys  had  the 
power  to  inflict  torture.*  The  most  severe  death 
would  have  been  preferable;  but  Titus's  body  wss 
as  tough  as  his  soul,  and  he  survived  to  be  par- 
doned and  rewarded  at  the  Revolution.  Nor  M 
the  sight  of  his  humiliating  sufferings  altogether 
throw  him  from  that  pedestal  on  which  religiovs 
zeal  had  placed  him.  "  There  are  still  thousandt," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  writing  in  this  same 
year,  "  of  those  unthinking,  unconverted  animals, 
that  have  that  veneration  still  for  their  daring 
Titus,  that  they  pay  him  even  a  wild  Indian  ado- 
ration, and  make  a  god  of  the  devil  himself." 

Bedloe  was  safe  in  his  grave,  and  others  of  the 
Protestant  witnesses  had  either  hid  themselves  or 
entered  into  the  pay  of  the  court ;  but  Dangerfield 
was  caught  and  tried  at  the  King's  Bench  for 

•  The  ocii/e  Evelyn  toi  this  entry  lu  his  Diary  on  the  SSnd  of 
May,  which,  It  •boald  be  remarked,  wm  the  day  wAea  per-'iaw*' 
opened:—"  Oatos.who  had  but  tvo  days  before  been  pilloiw  at  t*"" 
ral  places  and  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  CnnB  Newgate  to  Altle■'^ 
was  this  day  placed  on  a  iledfce,  beiu({  not  able  to  go  by  i^**^^ 
so  late  icourKfot;.  and  dragged  IVom  prison  to  Tyburn,  and  whipf*^ 
again  all  the  way,  which  lume  thought  to  be  very  severe  sod  rxtn- 
ordlnary  ;  but  if  he  was  guilty  of  the  nerjuries,  and  io  of  ihs  i^ 
of  many  innocents,  as  I  fear  be  was,  na  ymishmuiU  mJ  M  rAslv 
dtttreed.  I  chineed  to  pus  just  Maeeotion  «as  doing  M  bin  !-> 
•trange  nTolulion  f 
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writing  and  publishing  a  villauous  and  scan- 
dalous libel  called  his  "  Narrative."  He  received 
judgment  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory;  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  on  one  day, 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  another,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500/.  This  handsome  scoundrel  was 
not  made  of  such  materials  as  Titus.  He  "  was 
etruck  with  such  horror  at  this  terrible  sentence 
that  he  looked  on  himself  as  a  dead  matt,  and 
accordingly  chose  a  text  for  his  funeral  sermon ; 
but  persevered  in  asserting  that  all  he  had  de- 
livered in' evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons 
was  true.  The  whipping  was  executed  in  full 
rigour,  as  before  upon  Oates ;  and  it  was  scarce 
over  before  one  Mr.  Robert  Frances,  a  barrister  of 
Gray's  Inn,  gave  him  a  wound  with  his  cane,  in  or 
near  the  eye,  which,  according  to  the  deposition  of 
the  surgeons,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.*"  This 
furious  barrister,  Mr.  Frances,  was  tried  for 
I  murder;  and  as  the  popular  feeling  was  violent 
against  him,  it  was  judged  proper  to  permit  his 
conviction  and  execution. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  on  St. 
George's  day, — the  day  of  their  majesties'  coro- 
nation,— and  the  Scots,  priding  thetnselves  on 
being  the  first  parliament  called  by  the  new  king, 
voted  the  excise  and  customs  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  and  a  further  sum  of  25,000/. 
a-year  for  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the 
king's  commissioner,  and  Lord  Perth,  the  chan- 
cellor, told  them  that  the  king  would  never  alter 
the  established  Protestant  religion. 

The  English  parliament  assembled  on  the  22nd 
of  May ;  and,  as  the  elections  had  gone  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  Tories,  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  be  as  prompt  and  obedient  as  the  Scotch. 
But  not  even  the  Tories  were  prepared  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  for  a  general 
toleration,  or  for  the  promotion  of  Popery ;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  James  was  aiming  at  all 
three.  The  bishops  all  took  their  places ;  "  and 
after  a  short  space,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  came 
in  the  queen  and  Princess  of  Denmark  (Anne), 
and  stood  next  above  the  archbishops,  at  the  side 
of  the  House  on  the  right  hand  of  tne  throne.  In 
the  interim,  divers  of  the  lords,  who  had  not 
finished  before,  took  the  test  and  usual  oaths ;  so 
that  her  majesbr,  the  Spanish  and  other  ambassa- 
dors, who  stood  behind  the  throne,  heard  the  pope 
.  and  worship  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  &c.,  renounced 
very  decently,  and  the  prayers  which  followed, 
they  standing  all  the  while.  Then  came  in  the 
king,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and,  being 
seated,  the  Commons  were  introduced,  and,  the 
House  being  full,  he  drew  forth  a  paper  contain- 
ing his  speech,  which  he  read  distinctly  enough. "f 
He  told  them  that  he  had  resolved  to  call  a  par- 
liament from  the  moment  of  his  brother's  decease, 
as  the  best  means  of  settling  all  the  concerns  of 
the  nation,  so  as  to  be  most  easy  and  happy  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  subjects :  he  repeated 
almost  word  for  woid  the  assurances  which  he  had 


'  Kalpb. 


t  BTelyn. 


given  to  the  council  on  the  morning  of  his  brother's 
death,  that  he  would  defend  and  support  the 
Church  of  England,  and  govern  according  to  law ; 
and  then  continued :  "  Having  given  this  assurance 
concerning  the  care  I  will  have  of  your  religion 
and  property,  which  I  have  chosen  to  do  in  the 
same  words  I  used  at  my  first  coming  to  the  crown, 
the  better  to  evidence  to  you  that  I  spoke  them  not 
by  chance,  and,  consequently,  that  you  may  firmly 

rely  on  a  promise  so  solemnly  made ."    Here 

he  was  interrupted  by  a  murmur  of  satisfaction ;  and 
men  who  had  hitherto  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  now  gazed  at  one  another  with  surprise,  joy, 
and  triumph.  Resuming  his  speech,  the  kii^ 
told  them  that  he  might  now  reasonably  expect  a 
revenue  for  life  such  as  had  been  voted  to  his 
brother.  Here  was  another  murmur,  which  ex- 
pressed luiversal  assent.  But  James,  who  could  not 
control  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  who  was  wholly 
unfit  to  manage  popular  assemblies,  continued, — 
"  There  is  one  popular  argument  which  I  foresee 
may  be  used  e^ainst  what  I  have  asked  of  you ; 
the  inclination  men  have  for  frequent  parliaments 
some  may  think  would  be  the  best  secured  by 
feeding  me  from  time  to  time  by  such  proportions 
as  they  shall  think  convenient ;  and  this  argument, 
it  being  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  from  the 
throne,  I  will  answer  once  for  all, — that  this  would 
be  a  very  improper  method  to  take  with  me :  and 
that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often 
is,  always  to  use  me  well.  I  expect,  therefore, 
that  you  will  comply  with  me  in  what  I  have 
desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it  speedily."  At  these 
■words  every  face  was  covered  as  it  were  vrith  a 
cloud.*  But  the  royal  bird  of  bad  augury  had 
not  yet  done ;  and  he  proceeded  to  announce  that 
news  had  reached  him  that  very  morning  that 
Argyle,  with  a  rebel  band  from  Holland,  had 
landed  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  had  proclaimed 
him  a  usurper  and  tjrrant.  Both  Houses,  however, 
pledged  themselves  to  assist  his  majesty  to  the 
utmost ;  and,  according  to  Evelyn,  "  there  was 
another  shout  of  Vive  le  Rot,  and  so  his  majesty 
retired."t 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  returned  to  their  own 
House  they  took  into  consideration  the  king's 
speech,  voted  him  thanks  for  it,  granted  the  reve- 
nue of  1,200,000/.  for  his  life,  and  everything  else 
that  was  demanded,  as  if  they  were  more  forward 
to  give  than  the  king  was  to  ask.  Lord  Preston, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  ambassador  in  France, 
was  set  up  by  the  court  as  a  sort  of  manager  in  the 
Commons;  and  his  lordship  told  them  that  the 
reputation  of  the  nation  was  beginning  to  rise 
abroad,  imder  a  prince  whose  name  spread  terror 
everywhere ;  and  that,  if  his  parliament  would  but 
repose  entire  confidence  in  him,  England  would 

•  Buillon. 

t  Kvelyu  notet. — "  there  was  no  ipcech  made  \yf  the  lord  keeper 
(I4orth),  after  hi,  majesty,  aa  usual.  It  was  whispered  he  would 
not  Im  long  in  that  situation  ;  and  many  believe  the  bold  chief  justice, 
Jeffreys,  who  was  made  Baro*  offVemt  and  who  went  thorouffh.8tltoh 
in  that  tribunal,  stands  fair  for  that  office.  I  aave  him  joy  the  room- 
iDK  balbre  of  bis  new  honour,  ha  huTing  uwaya  been  'very  mil 
to  aw." 
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again  hold  the  balance,  and  his  niajesty  would  be 
indeed  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  The  courtiers  said 
everywhere  that  James  was  a  prince  that  had 
never  broken  his  word ;  and  that  the  word  of  a 
king  was  the  best  security  a  people  could  have  for 
their  religion  and  laws.  But,  when  certain  peti- 
tions concerning  the  late  elections  were  presented, 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  a  bold  speecii,  and 
proposed  that  several  members  should  withdraw 
till  they  had  cleared  the  matter  of  their  being 
legally  returned.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  a  zealous 
Tory,  "there  were  many  of  the  new  members 
whose  elections  and  returns  were  universally  cen- 
sured, many  of  them  being  persons  of  no  condition 
or  interest  in  the  nation  or  places  for  which  they 
served,  especially  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Norfolk,  &c, 
but  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  the  court, 
and  returned  from  the  effect  of  the  new  corporation 
charters  changing  the  electors.  It  was  reported 
that  Lord  Bath  carried  down  with  him  into  Corn- 
wall no  fewer  than  fifteen  charters,  so  that  some 
called  him  the  Prince  Elector.  Seymour  told  the 
House,  in  his  speech,  that  if  this  was  digested  they 
might  introduce  what  religion  and  laws  they 
pleased,  and  that,  though  he  never  gave  heed  to 
the  fears|  and  jealousies  of  the  people  before,  he 
now  was  really  apprehensive  of  popery."*  Not  a 
single  voice  was  raised  in  support  of  Seymour's 

•  Bvelyo. 


motion ;  but  his  words  about  popery  sunk  into 
the  hearts  of  the  majoritj'.  Two  days  after  a  very 
full  committee  unanimously  resolved  to  "  move  the 
House  to  stand  by  the  king  in  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  the  reformed  religion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  their  lives  and  fortunes;"  and  to  addttsi 
him  "  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  alt 
dissenters  whatsoever  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land." James  instantly  summoned  some  of  the 
leading  members  to  his  presence,  and  told  them 
harshly  that  they  must  present  no  such  address. 
A  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  House  ;  but,  in 
the  end,  a  compromise  was  hit  upon,  and  the  re- 
solution was  put  in  these  words : — "  The  House 
rehes  on  his  majesty's  word  and  repeated  declara- 
tion, to  support  and  defend  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established, 
which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives."  The 
Speaker,  who  presented  this  resolution,  together 
with  the  money-bill,  "  without  any  appropriating 
or  tacking  clauses  whatever,"  dwelt  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  last  words  of  the  resolution— 
"  dearer  than  our  lives."  The  king  did  not  bestow 
one  syllable  upon  the  subject  in  his  answer  to  the 
Speaker;  but  to  others  he  complained  that  tLe 
Commons  would  have  him  in  his  own  person  to 
be  the  persecutor  of  the  Catholics.  On  the  14di 
of  July  certain  intelVgence  was  received  of  the 
landing  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  an  armed 
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force.  Both  Houses  forthwith  attainted  the  duke 
as  a  traitor,  and  the  CommoiM  voted  an  extraordi- 
nary supply  of  400,000/.  James  then,  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  adjourned  parliament  to  the  following 
November.  By  this  time,  though  Monmouth  had 
set  up  his  standard  as  king  of  England,  Argyle 
had  been  routed  and  put  to  death. 

The  leading  facts  of  this  double  invasion  are 
soon  told.    The  Scottish  refugees  in  Holland  fan- 
cied that  neither  England    nor    Scotland  would 
tolerate -the  government  of  the  papistical  and  ido- 
latrous James;    and  they  were  encouraged  by 
many  suffering  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters  to 
strike  a  blow  for  liberty  and  the  kirk.    Argyle 
opened    a  correspondence  with  Monmouth,  and 
it   was  arranged  between  them  that  two  expe- 
ditions  should   be    made    simultaneously — one 
to  Scodand,  under  Argyle,  the  other  to  England, 
under  the  duke.     Money  and  nearly  everything 
else  was  wanting,  and   Monmouth  was  dilatory 
and  diffident  of  success.     But  at  last  two  hand- 
fuls  of  men  were  got  together,  and  some  arms 
were  purchased  and  some  ships  freighted.    Argyle 
sailed  on  the  2nd  of  May,  with  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
with  Ayloffe,  and  Rumbald,  the  maltster,  two  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  been  made  famous  by  the  parts 
attributed  to  them  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  and 
with  about  a  hundred  followers.    Monmouth  pro- 
mised to  sail  for  England  in  six  days;  but  he 
wasted  his  time — ^loth  to  tear  himself  from  a  beau- 
tiful mistress,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth, 
who  had  been  living  with  him  at  Brussels.   In  the 
mean  time  Argyle  shaped  his  course  fur  the  West- 
em  Highlands.    The  first  land  he  touched  at  was 
Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  where  the  people  whom 
he  put  on  shore  for  intelligence  were  seized,  and 
whence  advice  was  given  to  the  government  of  his 
arrival.   While  he  was  heating  round  the  northern 
capes  and  headlands  the  government  had  leisure  to 
make  their  preparations;  and,  as  it  was  known  that 
he  would  laud  on  the  western  coast,  where  both  his 
family  strength  and  that  of  the  Covenanters  lay, 
two  ships  of  war  were  stationed  there  to  watch  his 
motions.    The  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  men,  was  put  under  arms ;  and 
a  thii5  part  of  it,  with  3000  regular  troops,  was 
marched  into  the  western  country.     At  the  same 
time  all  such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  him 
were  seized,  and  the  king's  proclamations  and  the 
declarations  of  parliament  were  published  to  the 
people,  who  stood  in  awe  of  James's  well-known 
severity.     Argyle,  however,  effected   a   landing, 
sent  the  fiery  cross  from  hill  to  hill,  from  clan  to 
clan,  and  got  about  2500  highlanders  to  join  him. 
He  published  two  declaratioos,  one  in  his  own 
name,  complaining  of  his  own  wrongs,  the  other 
setting  forth  that  the  miseries  of  the  nation  arose 
out  of  the  breach  of  the  Covenant ;  that  the  king 
had  forfeited  the  crown  by  the  crimes  of  popery, 
prelacy,  tyranny,  and  fratricide ;  and  that  he  was 
come  to  suppress  alike  prelacy  and  popery.     His 
standard  bore  the  inscription,  "  Against  Popery, 
Prelacy,  and  Erastianism."    He  lust  some  time  m 


expecting  to  be  joined  hy  more  of  the  highlanders, 
and  to  hear  of  Monmouth's  landing    upon  the 
western  coast  of  England,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon ;   and  when  he  pushed  forward  for  Glasgow 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  guides  and  waggon-men, 
deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  and 
confronted  by  Lord  Dunbarton  with  a  force  in 
every  way  far  superior  to  his  own.     Hume  and 
Cochrane,  who  were  among  those  whom  he  after- 
wards accused  of  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  fac- 
tion, left  him  almost  alone,  and  crossed  the  Clyde 
in  safety  with  two  or  three  hundred  men.  Attended 
only  hy  FuUarton,  Argyle,  in  disguise,  endea- 
voured to  elude  pursuit,  but  he  was  tracked  by 
some  militia-men,  overpowered,  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  back  to  his  old  cell  in  Edinburgh  Castle  on 
the  20th  of  June,  having  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  his  head  bare,  and  the  headsman  marching 
before  him.     His  life  was  held  to  he  forfeited  with- 
out any  trial  by  his  former  sentence ;  and  James 
sent  down  his  death-warrant,  allowing  him  three 
days,  to  be  employed  in  "  all  ways"  that  might 
make  him  confess  the  full  particulars  of  his  de- 
feated plan.   It  is  generally  understood  that  James 
meant  by  this  that  Argyle  should  he  put  to  tor- 
,  ture;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  noble  pri- 
soner was  either  booted  or  thumb-screwed,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  betrayed  none  of  his  friends. 
He  was  beheaded  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  died 
with  admirable  courage.     Many  were  sorely  dis- 
appointed that  he  was  not  hanged  like  Montrose ; 
hut  they  had  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  head 
stuck  up  on  the  Tolbooth.      The  two  Englishmen, 
Ayloffe    and    Rumbald,  who    had  accompanied 
Argyle  from  Holland,  were  both  taken,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  they  were  dreadfully 
wounded.     On  the  26th  of  June  the  doctors  re- 
ported to  the  privy  council  tiiat  Rumbald  "  was  in 
hazard  of  death  by  his  wounds ;   so  the  council 
ordained  the  criminal  court  to  sit  on  him  the  nest 
morning,  that  he  might  not  prevent  his  public  ex- 
ecution by  his  death."*     This  Richard  Rumbald, 
maltster,  and  formerly  master  of  the  Rye  House, 
was  an  English  yeoman  of  the  true  breed.     His 
indictment  bore  that  he  had  designed  to  kill  the 
late  king  at  the  Rye,  or  Hoddesdon,  on  his  return 
from  Newmarket  to  London.    He  positively  and 
most  solemnly  denied,  as  a  dying  man,  the  whole 
of  this  charge ;  and  so  "  the  king  s  advocate  passed 
from  that  part,  lest  it  should  have  disparaged  or 
impaired  anything  of  the  credit  of  the  said  English 
plot."t    But  when  they  charged  him  with  having 
joined  Argyle,  a  forfeit  traitor,  and  invaded  Scot- 
land and  commanded  as  a  colonel  in  the  rebel 
army,  he  readily  confessed  all  this,  signed  his  con- 
fession, and  justified  his  deeds  by  the  sacred  duty 
imposed  upon  all  freemeu  to  resist  tyrants,  saying, 
in  rough  but  significant  words,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Giod  had  made  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind with  saddles  on  their  backs,  and  bridles  in  their 
mouths,  and  some  few  booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
the  rest.^    An  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  he 

•  LtiadarofFountatoh*!!.  t  U-  t  Burnet 
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was  one  of  the  masked  executionere  of  Charles  I. ; 
but  he  declared  he  was  not,  though  he  was  one  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  regiment,  and  was  on  horse- 
back at  Whitehall  that  day,  as  one  of  the  guard 
about  the  scaffold.  He  further  declared  that,  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Cromwell's  army,  he  had  fought  at 
Dunbar,  Worcester,  and  Dundee  (words  unplea- 
sant to  Scottish  ears*),  and  that  he  had  foreseen 
Argyle  would  ruin  the  late  attempt  by  lingering  in 
the  Isles  and  Highlands,  instead  of  marching  at  once 
into  the  inland  country.  Being  asked  if  he  owned 
the  present  king's  authority,  he  craved  leave  to  be 
excused  from  answering,  seeing  he  needed  neither 
offend  them  nor  grate  his  own  conscience,  as  they 
had  enough  already  to  take  his  life.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  that  same  afternoon.  He 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle ;  "  for,  laying  aside  the 
ignominy,  he  was  not  able  to  walk,  by  reason  of 
the  wounds  he  got  when  he  resisted  ELaploch  and 
his  men."  The  undaunted^  yeoman  suffered  ten 
times  the  pain  of  Argyle  with  as  much  heroism. 
"  He  was  certainly,"  says  the  cool  and  circum- 
spect lawyer  that  narrates  all  the  atrocities  of  his 
execution,t  "  a  man  of  much  natural  courage  :  his 
looted,  ingrained  opinion  was  for  a  republic  against 
monarchy,  to  pull  which  down  he  thought  a 
duty  and  no  sin.  And  on  the  scaffold  he  began  to 
pray  for  that  party  which  he  had  been  owning,  and 
to  keep  the  three  metropolitan  cities  of  the  three 
kingdoms  right;  and  if  every  hair  of  his  head 
were  a  life,  he  would  venture  them  all  in  that 
cause :  but  the  drums  were  then  commanded  to 
beat.  Otherwise  be  carried  himself  discreetly 
enough,  and  heard  the  ministers,  but  took  none  of 
them  to  the  scaffold  with  him."|  Colonel  Ayloffe 
was  sent  up  to  Tendon  in  the  hope  that  some  fuller 
discovery  of  the  plot,  and  who  had  underhand  been 
concerned  in  it,  might  be  drawn  from  him.  James, 
who  had  an  unroytd  fondness  for  such  practices, 
examined  him  in  person  ;  but  the  colonel  was  as 
firm  as  the  maltster,  and  the  king  got  nothing  from 
him  except  a  cutting  repartee.  "  You  know,  sir," 
said  James, "  that,  if  you  desire  it,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  pardon  you."  "  It  is  in  your  power,  but 
not  in  your  nature,"  replied  Ayloffe.  The  colonel 
was  nephew  by  marriage  to  the  late  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  nearness  of 
his  relationship  to  the  king's  children  (by  Aime 
Hyde)  might  have  moved  his  majesty  to  pardon 
him,  which  would  have  been  the  most  effectual 
confutation  of  the  bold  repartee ;  but  he  signed 
his  death-warrant  instead.  §  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
who  had  also  been  taken,  was  condemned  to  be 

*  Lauder,  howeror.  is  particular  io  roentioning  Uiat "  the  ajirixe 
(Jar>-)  consisted  mottly  of  BngUsbmen — like  a  meiieUu  tmgua  given 
to  strangers  by  law." — Decisions,  ffc, 

t  "  Being  lioisted  up  by  a  pulley  and  hanged  awhile,  he  was  let 
down  searoe  fUlly  dead,  and  his  heart  palled  oat  and  carried  on  the 
poiut  of  a  bayonet  by  the  hangman,  crying.  **  This  is  the  heart  of  a 
bloody  traitor  and  murderer ;"  aud  then  thrown  into  a  Sre  :  after 
which,  they  struck  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  so  also ;  tbeu  cutted 
him  in  fuur  quarters,  which  were  affixed  at  GlasKOw,  Damfyies,  New 
tialloway.  and  Jedbargh,  and  hi*  head  put  on  «  poll  at  the  West  Port 
of  Edinburgh ;  but,  bg  order  <jf  (A«  M*f,  Ihtg  »«r«  irfUrwtnU  emried 
to  l/mditn, — louder, 

t  Lauder  oC  FbuatalnhalL 

i  Buriiet. 


hanged  at  the  cross  of  Edinbnrgh ;  but  he  seemed 
"  timorous  and  penitent ;"  he  made  some  dis- 
closures, was  sent  up  to  London,  and,  after  he  bad 
been  for  some  time  closeted  with  the  king,  it  was 
given  out  that  the  matters  he  had  discovered  were  of 
such  importance  as  to  have  merited  the  royal  par- 
don. "  It  was  said,"  adds  Burnet,  "  he  had  dis- 
covered their  negotiations  with  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh  and  the  Pnnce  of  Orange :  but  this  wis 
a  pretence  only  to  conceal  the  bargain,  for  the 
prince  told  me  he  had  never  once  seen  him." 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  bargain  mt 
an  offer  of  5000/.  to  James's  priests,  who  wanted 
a  stock  of  money,  and  so  interposed.  Some  oiher 
executions  took  place  in  Scotland  on  account  of 
Argyle's  wretched  incursion;  and  the  Eari  of 
Balcarras  was  sent  into  Galloway,  and  the  other 
western  shires,  with  a  commission  of  fire  aid 
sword  against  the  "  resetters"  of  the  rebels.  Ail 
matters  were  conducted  in  the  most  savage  tad 
brutal  spirit ;  the  old  feuds  of  the  rival  clans  were 
encouraged,  and  hereditary  enemies,  scarcely  raxm 
civilised  than  the  Red  Indians,  were  let  loose  upon 
one  another.  Charles  Campbell,  Argyle's  second 
son,  was  taken,  lying  sick  of  a  fever  in  Argyle- 
shire;  and  the  Marquess  of  Athol,  the  hereditarr 
enemy  of  the  Campbells,  by  virtue  of  his  justiciuy 
power,  resolved  to  hang  him,  though  still  in  a 
raging  fever,  at  his  father's  gate  at  Invenry  ;  but 
the  privy  council,  at  the  intercession  of  sundry 
ladies,  including  his  wife,  Jjady  Sophia  lindaay, 
who  had  contrived  his  father's  escape  from  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  stopped  this  execution,  and  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  be  brought  to  Edinburgh.  Hit 
brother,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  and  one  of  his  cou- 
sins, finding  that  they  could  no  longer  conceal 
themselves,  went  disguised  in  women's  riding- 
habits  to  my  Lord  Dunbarton,  and,  falling  at  ms 
feet,  discovered  themselves.  This  general,  wiio 
had  some  humanity,  signed  an  order  constituting 
them  prisoners  in  Stirling,  with  the  liberty  of  tht 
whole  castle,  and  trusted  them  with  the  carryii^  of 
the  order  without  any  guard :  at  which  the  secret 
committee  were  sorely  offended.  Some  of  the 
common  prisoners  and  other  highlanders  were  by 
the  privy  council  delivered  to  Mr.  George  Scott  of 
Fitlochy  and  other  planters  in  New  Jersey,  Ja- 
maica, &c. ;  "  but,  considering  that  some  of  them 
were  more  perverse  in  mincing  the  king's  autho- 
rity than  others,  they  ordained  these,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty,  to  have  a  piece  of  their  lug  (ear)  cut 
off  by  the  hangman;  and  the  women  disowning 
the  king  to  be  burnt  in  the  shoulder,  that  if  any 
of  them  returned  they  might  be  known  by  that 
mark,  and  hanged."* 

Instead  of  six  days,  it  was  a  month  befinc 
the  lingering  Monmouth  set  sail  from  the  Texel, 
with  about  eighty  officers  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  followers  of  various  kinds,  Scotch  and  Ee^ 
lish.  Lord  Stair,  who  had  fied  from  the  tyianiij 
of  James   when    Duke    of  York   and  commis- 

*  Lauder  of  Fountainhall.    He  addj^  *  which  tevetil;  wn  *U  ps^ 
formed  this  day.  Aogott  ttb.  U85,'' 
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sioner  in  Scotland,  did  not  join  the  expedition ;  but 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  fugitive  for  the  same  cause, 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  Lord  Grey,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  very  gates  of.  the  Tower  when  arrested  for 
the  Rye  House  plot,  embarked  with  Monmouth. 
It  is  said-  that  Fletcher,  who  had  far  more  head 
and  heart  than  any  of  his  adherents,  dissuaded  the 
duke  irom  the  enterprise  as  being  desperate  and 
premature,  and  that  the  infamous  Lord  Grey  urged 
him  to  it.  There  is  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost 
to  a  certainty,  that  James's  son-in-law,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  encouraged  underhand  the  expeditions 
of  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  Insignificant  as  were 
the  preparations,  some  rumours  of  them  had 
reached  England ;  but,  when  James's  ambassador 
remonstrated,  the  prince  pretended  to  give  no 
credit  to  the  reports.  James  then  insisted  with 
the  Dutch  that  they  should  seize  all  the  British 
rebels  who  had  at  any  time  taken  refuge  among 
them:  but  Fagel  in  pubUc,  and  the  prince  in 
private,  opposed  this  application,  which  few  in- 
dependent states  would  have  listened  to.  He  then 
applied  for  the  British  regiments  which  had  been 
left  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch ;  but  here  William 
contrived  to  throw  difficulties  and  delays  in  the 
way;  and,  soon  after,  he  offered  to  go  himself 
into  England,  with  his  own  guards,  to  assist  his 
dear  father-in-law.  James,  who  probably  sus- 
pected from  the  beginning  that  William  was  aim- 
ing at  the  power  and  consequence  which  would 
have  attended  his  becoming  an  umpire  in  this 
quarrel,  sent  him  this  ambiguous  answer, — "  that 
it  was  more  for  the  king's  interest  he  should  re- 
main where  he  was."* 

Six  days  before  Argyle's  capture  Monmouth 
and  his  small  band  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  and  no  enemy  was 
in  sight.  They  landed  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on 
shore,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  dangers  they  had  escaped.  Having  collected 
his  little  band  on  the  sands,  he  marched  into  the 
town  and  set  up  his  standard  in  the  market-place. 
Upon  being  asked  what  was  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, he  replied  that  it  was  to  secure  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  to  extirpate  popery.  Allured 
by  this  assurance,  and  by  his  agreeable  person  and 
manners,  people  began  to  flock  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  demanding  arms  and  officers.  No  time 
was  lost  in  spreading  abroad  "  The  Declaration  of 

*  DitpatehenorD'Avanxand  Orleans,  ai  quoted  b]r  Dalrympla. 
It  It  ceruin,  however,  that  ^ome  of  the  British  troops  came  over  from 
Holland,  though  In  a  disaffected  humour,  and  too  late  to  take  any 
PAft  in  ttie  campaign.  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  king,  in  writing  to  itie 
Prince  of  Oranfce,  mentions  the  arrival  of  some  Scotch  troops,  which, 
it  appears,  had  Just  been  lauded  at  Oravesend.  They  were  to  inarch 
on  UiJe  ith  to  lilounsiow,  and  so  forward,  according  tu  the  movements 
of  the  rebels.  But  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  wns  fought  on  the  5th. 
Under  the  date  of  the  31st  of  July.  Lauder  of  Fouutaishall  has  the 
following  significant  entry  :  "  The  king  having  called  over  the  three 
Scots  regiments  in  Holland  to  England,  to  assist  him  against  Mon* 
mouth,  and  they  being  now  on  a  drv  march,  many  of  tlie  common 
soldiers  deserted,  nnrt  ran  away  with  their  uflicer»*  clothes,  mnney, 
asd  arms,  after  they  had  been  at  the  expenseof  taking  them  on; 
therefore  the  privy  council,  by  an  act.  discharged  any,  and  especially 
the  commanders  of  the  standing  forces  in  Scotland,  to  receive  or  take 
in  any  of  Uiesa  runaways  and  deserters  without  passes  fh>m  their 
commanders,  and  to  keep  them  prisoners  till  they  be  re-deliTered  to 
these  captains  seeking  recruits,"— i)«cM<m(. 


James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  commons  now  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  religion  and  vindication  of 
the  laws,  rights,  and  privileges  of  England  from 
the  invasion  made  upon  them,  and  for  delivering 
the  nation  from  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
James  Duke  of  York."  This  declaration  is  attri- 
buted to  the  bitter  pen  of  Ferguson.  It  set  forth 
that,  for  many  years  past,  the  power  of  the  crown 
had  been  applied  wholly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
people's  liberties;  that  this  notorious  perversion 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  Duke  of  York,  a  man  of 
immoderate  ambition,  who  was  panting  after  ab- 
solute dominion,  and  desiring  to  introduce  popish 
idolatry  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  that  the  constitution 
itself  had  given  way  and  sunk  imder  the  weight  of 
his  oppressive  administration;  that  parliaments 
had  been  corrupted ;  that  a  bribed  parliament  had 
surrendered  the  command  of  the  militia,  while  the 
people  had  been  made  to  part  with  the  power  of 
electing  the  sheriffs,  and  that  by  these  two  causes 
the  people  had  become  naked  of  all  defence ;  that 
the  laws  intended  for  the  preservation  of  Pro- 
testantism and  the  suppression  of  popery  had, 
through  the  corruption  of  judges,  been  turned 
against  Protestants  j  that  corrupt  sheriffs  had  pro- 
cured corrupt  or  slavish  juries  ;  that  by  these  and 
other  means,  such  as  placing  and  displacing 
judges,  proroguing  and  dissolving  parliaments  at 
their  will  and  pleasure,  the  said  Duke  of  York 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  had  been  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  pur- 
poses without  fear  of  punishment.  Then,  descend- 
ing to  particulars,  it  charged  James  Duke  of  York 
with  the  burning  of  London  (it  was  well  they  did 
not  charge  him  with  the  plague)  ;  with  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  Exchequer,  whereby  the  people 
were  defrauded  of  1,200,000/.  and  upwards ;  with 
the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  whereby  Europe 
had  been  involved  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war, 
and  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  continent  almost 
ruined ;  with  the  popish  plot,  and  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey ;  ^ith  the  many  forged 
plots  turned  against  the  patriots ;  with  the  violent 
seizing  of  charters  of  corporations  ;  with  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  Arthur  Earl  of  Essex  in  the 
Tower,  and  of  several  other  persons,  to  conceal 
that  murder;  with  the  most  unjust  condemnation 
of  William  Lord  Russell,  and  Colonel  Algernon 
Sidney;  with  the  Ulegal  delivery  of  the  popish 
lords  out  of  the  Tower;  with  the  unparalleled 
execution  and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
without  a  trial;  with  the  eluding  and  breaking 
through  the  act  for  calling  and  holding  a  parlia- 
ment once  in  three  years;  and,  finally,  with 
poisoning  the  late  king  Charles  II.  to  prevent  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  make  way  for  the'said  Duke 
of  York  to  the  throne.  In  these  charges  false- 
hood was  mingled  with  self-evident  truths,  yet  the 
document  was  not  the  less  suited  to  the  passions 
and  intellect  of  an  ill-informed  people.  It  went 
on  to  declare  that  the  whole  series  of  James's 
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life  had  been  one  continued  conspiracy  against  the 
people  and  their  religion ;  that  through  his  means 
Englishmen  had  become  the  scorn  ana  reproach  of 
eurroooding  nations ;  that  since  his  intruding  into 
the  throne  be  had  made  an  impudent  and  bare- 
faced avowal  of  the  Romish  religion  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  had  arbitrarily 
seized  the  customs,  had  attempted  the  utter  sub- 
version of  all  law  and  liberty  by  packing  together, 
through  illegal  charters,  false  returns,  and  other 
corrupt  means,  a  company  of  men  which  he  styled 
a  parliament.  (By  ibis  last  clause  the  existing 
parliament  was  incensed  against  the  invader.) 
The  declaration  then  called  upon  all  patriots  and 
Protestants  to  have  recourse  to  arms  as  the  sole 
means  of  redress;  affirmed  that  Monmouth  and 
his  friends  had  not  rushed  on  that  cruel  esperi- 
ment  from  any  corrupt  or  private  motive,  but,  as 
was  known  to  Almighty  God  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  out  of  necessity,  for  self-preservation  and 
to  preserve  their  country  from  utter  ruin ;  that  for 
these  causes  they  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  York  a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  popish  usurper,  a  murderer, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  things  that  are  good,  and  had 
come  to  an  engagement  never  to  capitulate  or 
treat  with  the  duke,  nor  separate  themselves  or 
lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  restored  liberty 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  secured  these 
rights  and  privil^es: — 1.  That  no  Protestant  of 
what  persuasion  soever  should  be  molested  fur  the 
exercise  of  religion.  2.  That  parliament  should 
be  annually  chosen  and  held,  and  should  not  be 
prorogued,  dissolved,  or  discontinued  within  the 
year  till  petitions  were  answered  and  grievances 
redressed.  3.  That  sheriffs  should  annually  be 
elected  by  the  county  free-holders, — that  the  Mi- 
litia Act  should  be  repealed, — and  some  way  found 
for  settling  the  militia,  which  should  be  com- 
manded by  the  sheriffs ;  and  that  no  other  stand- 
ing force  should  ever  be  allowed  without  consent 
of  parliament.  4.  That  the  Corporation  Act  should 
be  repealed,  and  the  corporations  restored  to  their 
ancient  charters  and  freedoms.  All  the  late  quo 
t<7arran<o  judgments,  and  all  surrenders  of  charters 
made  by  a  corrupt  and  perjured  faction,  were  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void  in  law,  and  the  old 
charters  still  good  and  valid ;  all  honest  burgesses 
and  freemen  were  invited  to  re-assume  the  rights 
and  privil^es  which  belonged  to  them,  and  were 
assured  that  they  would  now  be  delivered  from 
those  court  parasites  and  instruments  of  tyranny 
that  had  been  set  up  to  oppress  them  ;  destruction 
was  denounced  against  all  that  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  tyrant  and  usurper,  but  mercy  promised  to 
any  of  his  former  tools  who  should  atone  for  their 
past  misconduct  by  joining  in  the  present  great 
work  of  redeeming  their  country.  After  all  this  it 
was  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  as  by  and  for  himself,  that,  though  it 
had  been,  and  still  was,  believed  that  he  fa^d  a 
legitimate  right  to  the  three  crowns,  of  which  he 
made  no  douot  to  be  able  to  give  the  world  full 
satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  means  used  by 


the  late  king  his  father,  upon  popish  nKitives,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  weaken 
and  obscure  it ;  yet  such  was  the  generosity  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  love  he  bore  the  nation,  wfaoae 
welfiare  and  settlement  he  infinitely  preferred  to 
what  merely  concerned  himself,  that  he  would  &r 
the  present  waive  all  disputes  as  to  that  matter,  and 
leave  his  rights  and  pretensions  and  the  eettlio; 
of  the  government  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a 
properly  elected  and  free  parliament.  This  re- 
vival of  a  most  idle  and  exploded  pretension  wti 
calculated  to  make  Monmouth  many  implacaUe 
enemies  iu  Holland  as  well  as  in  Englaud  ;  but 
hundreds  of  the  unthinking  men  that  surroondeil 
him  at  this  moment  were  encouraged  and  flatteiei 
by  the  belief  that  Lucy  Walters  had  been  the  late 
king's  wife,  and  that  the  legitimate  blood  of  royahr 
ran  in  the  veins  of  Monmouth.  The  advaiturer 
had  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  being  instantly 
joined  by  the  Lords  Macclesfield,  Brandeo,  Dela- 
mere,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Whig 
principles;  but  none  appeared.  Trenchard  c^ 
Taunton,  who  was  afterwards  secretary  of  state  to 
King  William,  fled  into  Holland,  instead  of  goin^, 
as  he  had  promised,  to  Monmouth;  and  even 
Wildman,  that  wild  plotter  who  had  eacaped  widi 
difficulty  from  the  Rye  House  plot,  failed  in  in 
appointment.  With  money  the  adventurer  wss 
wholly  unprovided,  and  his  supply  of  aims  wu 
very  insufficient.  But  the  yeomanry  and  peasantnr 
were  enthusiastic,  and  a  man  of  more  militarj 
genius  and  superior  daring  might  have  done  won- 
ders with  the  first  heat  of  this  enthusiasm.  One 
of  James's  favourites,  the  French  Earl  of  Fevers- 
ham,  had  thrown  a  detachment  of  regular  troops 
into  Bridport,  a  town  about  six  miles  from  Lyme. 
Monmoum  detached  about  three  hundred  men  ts 
storm  that  town,  which  they  did  with  admiraUe 
spirit.  But  the  infiunous  Lord  Grey,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  command,  deserted  his  men  at 
the  first  brush ;  and,  gallopii^  back  to  Lyme,  car- 
ried the  news  of  a  defeat  when  bis  party  had 
actually  obtained  a  victory.  Monmouth,  a>- 
tonished,  exclaimed  to  Captain  Matthews,  "  What 
shall  I  do  vrith  Lord  Grey?"  Matthews  replied 
like  a  soldier,  "  You  are  the  only  general  in  Europe 
who  would  ask  such  a  question."  Monmouth, 
however,  dared  not  venture  to  ofiend  the  man 
of  greatest  rank  and  property  he  had  with  him ; 
and  even  after  this  disgraceful  exhibiticm,  he  en- 
trusted Grey  with  the  command  of  his  cavalry.* 
But  after  thus  trusting  the  worst  man  with  him, 
he  lost  his  best  man  by  a  circumstance  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  This  was  Fletcher  of  Saltoan, 
who  was  equally  able  with  the  sword  and  the  pen, 
who  was  at  once  a  soldier  and  scholar,  an  orator 
and  a  statesman,  with  notions  far  above  the  bw 
level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the 
general  want  of  the  materiel  for  a  campaign, 
Fletcher  wanted  a  war-horse,  and  laid  chum  to 
one  which  was  mounted  by  Dare  of  Taunton,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  the  cooit  is 
•  Faiaoa'i  Kcoaat— Bnatt. 
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1682,  and  who  had  now  come  to  join  Monmouth 
'with  a  oongiderable  body  of  volunteers.  A  quarrel 
ensued,  and  Dare  not  only  used  very  provoking 
language,  but  also  made  use  of  hia  cane;  upon 
which  the  proud  Scot  presented  his  pistol  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  Dare's  followers  went 
in  a  body  to  the  duke  to  demand  vengeance ;  and 
Monmouth  was  obliged  to  dismiss  Fletcher  and  to 
have  him  smuggled  on  board  a  vessel.  The  ca- 
tastrophe was,  of  course,  attended  by  other  bad 
consequences.  Nevertheless,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
four  days  after  his  landing,  the  duke  marched  from 
Lyme  with  a  force  that  had  increased  to  near 
tluree  thousand  men.  His  progress  was  watched 
by  several  bodies  of  militia,  who  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  engage,  and  whom  he  was  equally  dis- 
inclined to  attack;  conceiving  it,  as  he  said,  to  be 
his  business  not  to  fight,  but  to  march  on.  He 
passed  through  Axminster,  and  encamped  in  a 
good  position,  between  that  town  and  Chard  in 
Somersetshire.  On  the  16th  he  was  at  Chard, 
and  there,  it  appears,  the  first  proposition  was 
made  for  proclaiming  him  king  by  right  of  birth. 
It  is  said  that  Ferguson  made  the  proposal,  and 
that  Lord  Grey,  Monmouth's  evil  genius,  seconded 
it ;  but  that  it  was  easily  run  down  then  by  those 
who  were  against  it.  From  Chard  the  insurgeuts, 
whose  leaders  were  already  distracted  by  conflict- 
ing views,  proceeded  to  the  pleasant  town  of 
Taunton,  where  the  Protestant  dissenters  were 
numerous  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  king  and  his 
masses  held  in  abhorrence.  Here  Monmouth's  re- 
ception was  flattering  in  the  extreme.  All  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer 
aent  from  Heaven :  the  poor  rent  the  air  with  their 
joyful  acclamations,  the  rich  opened  their  houses 
to  him  and  his  followers,  and  supplied  his  little 
army  with  meat  and  drink.  His  path  was  strewed 
with  flowers, — the  windows  were  crowded  with 
ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs, — and  a  lovely 
deputation,  more  pleasing  to  young  eyes  than 
aldermen  in  coats  of  scarlet,  or  than  judges  in 
their  ermines,  waited  upon  the  handsome  hero. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-six  young  maidens  of  the 
best  families  in  all  Taunton,  who  presented  him, 
iu  the  name  of  their  townsmen,  with  colours  and 
emblems  wrought  by  their  own  fair  hands,  and 
with  a  bible,  kneeling  as  they  gave  them.  The 
course  of  hia  life  had  been  neither  very  moral  nor 
very  devout,  but  Monmouth  kissed  the  holy  book, 
and  said  that  he  had  come  to  defend  the  truth 
•contained  in  it,  and  to  seal  it  with  his  blood  if 
there  was  occauon.  From  dius  taking  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  part  of  the  style-royal,  it 
was  but  a  step  to  take  the  title  of  King,  and  this, 
either  through  his  own  impatience  or  the  advice  of 
evil  counsellors,  Monmouth  did  at  Taunton  on  the 
20th  of  June.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had  collected  the  militia 
to  oppose  him,  intimating  that  it  was  his  royal 
will  and  pleasure  that  he  should  desist  from  all 
hostility  and  force  against  him  and  all  his  loving 
subjects,  and  repair   immediately  to    hia    toyid 
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camp,  where  he  would  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
a  very  kind  reception.  The  alternative  was, 
of  course,  treason  and  its  penalties  against  Albe- 
marle and  all  in  arms  under  his  commai^.  By 
the  same  trumpet  which  carried  Monmouth's  letter 
Albemarle  sent  his  answer  "  For  James  Scott,  late 
Duke  of  Monmouth,"  tellbg  him  that  James  II., 
brother  to  his  late  dear  master  King  Charles,  was 
lawful  king;  and  that,  whenever  they  met,  he 
doubted  not  the  justice  of  his  cause  would  suffi- 
ciently convince  Monmouth  that  he  had  better 
have  left  this  rebellion  alone,  and  not  have  put  the 
nation  to  so  much  trouble.  On  the  21st  of  June 
the  invader  declared  Albemarle  a  rebel,  &c.* 
Several  reasons  were  urged  for  Monmouth's  as- 
suming the  title  of  king.t  but  there  were  indis- 
putably many  and  much  more  cogent  reasons 
against  that  vain-glorious  assumption.  Many  of 
those  who  followed  him,  or  who  favoured  him  in 
secret,  still  worshipped  the  hereditary  rights  of 
kingship ;  and  not  a  few  retained  a  lingering  and 
desperate  afiection  for  republican  institutions. 
These  opposite  classes  were  equally  dissatisfied. 
"  The  Commonwealth-men,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  were 
dissatisfied,  of  course,  with  the  principle  of  the 
measure ;  the  favourers  of  hereditary  right  held  it 
in  abhorrence,  and  considered  it  as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
legious profanation  ;  nor,  even  among  those  who 
considered  monarchy  in  a  more  rational  light,  and 
as  a  magistracy  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  could  it  be  at  all  agreeable  that  such  a 
magistrate  should  be  elected  by  the  army  that 
had  thronged  to  his  standard,  or  by  the  particular 
partiality  of  a  provincial  town."  Moreover,  the 
partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  were  already 
pretty  numerous,  considered  it  as  an  inexcusable 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  James's  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,   who,  by 

•  Letten  from  MSS.  ia  the  Britiih  Huwum,  published  in  Sir 
Henry  EUii't  Collection. 

t  Ferpuon  itata  that  it  wu  not  ftom  ambitioQ  that  Monmouth  ehoM, 
at  that  junotore,  to  talie  the  royal  atjle,  but  that  it  prooeeded  tnm  a 
necessity  he  conceived  himself  under  in  order  the  better  to  attain  the 


ends  of  his  declaration ;  and  that  he  Judged  it  to  lie  KiTins  the  enemy 
too  much  advaotage  to  leave  the  Duke  of  York,  de  /acto lung,  in  un- 
disputed  possession  of  his  title,  ite.    "  For  whatever  men's  inclina- 


tions were  towards  us,  vet,  if  they  were  anv  ways  sagacious,  they 
could  not  but  see  a  vast  difference  between  adhering  to  the  Uuke  of 
YoA,  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  without  assuming  the  name  of 
king,  oould  not  threaten  to  punish  as  a  crime,  and  the  promoting  hia 
grace's  interest,  while  it  was  branded  with  the  name  and  stood  liable 
to  the  jenaltiee  of  high  treason.  Accordingly  he  had  not  only  nes- 
sa^  mm  great  gentlemen,  but  was  told  by  several  non-conforming 
ministers  that  came  into  the  camp,  that,  unless  he  took  the  style  of 
king,  none  who  had  estates  to  lose  would  venture  themselves  in  his 
quarrel.  This  I  heard  often  said  by  many."  Mr.  Fox  reasons  that, 
as  the  present  coldness  visible  among  tlis  Whig  uolHlity  might  be 
impaled  to  the  Indistinctness  of  Momnoatb's  declarations  with  t«- 
syeef  l»  what  was  intended  tu  be  the  fntute  government,  it  was 
natural  tat  him  to  attempt  to  remove  this  by  fuller  explanation. 
•  '  •  ■    rk       ■ 


'*  Men  sealous  for  monarchy  might  not  choose  to  embark  without 
some  certain  pledge  f    • -^  •    - 
Tbey  would  also  exp 


certain  pledge  that  their  fkvourita  form  should  be  preserved. 

,  would  alio  expect  to  be  aalislled  with  respect  to  the  person 

whom  their  arms,  if  success  (hi.  were  lo  place  upon  the  throne.    To 


promise,  therefore,  the  continuance  of  a  mouarchical  estabUshment. 
and  to  designate  the  fUtnre  monarch,  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
lose  of  acquiring  arislocratieal  support.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nsic  weight  of  this  argument,  it  easily  made  its  way  with  Mon- 
mouth in  his  present  sitnatioB.  Tba  aspiring  temper  of  mind,  which 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  popular  fitvourand  success,  produced  in 
him  a  dispositloa  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  which  tendira  to  bis  ele- 
vation and  aggrandiaement;  and  when  be  conld  persuade  himself 


eions  at  least  that  the  measure  which  would  most 
gratify  bis  aspiring  desires  would  be.  at  the  same  time*,  a  stroke  of 
the  sonndest  poliey.  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  was  Immediately 
and  impatienUy  adopted."— fitlfory  oflht  Sarly  Part  qftJkt  Ktijn  of 
Jamtt  the  Steomi, 

bo 
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birth  and  by   Protestantism,  stood  indisputably 
next  in  order  of  succession ;  for  the  story  of  Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy  was  too  gross  to  impose  on  any 
but  the  vulgar.     If  this  weak  and  unhappy  man 
got  himself  called  king  for  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Ferguson,  and  fancied  by  Fox,  the  effect  of 
that  measure  must  have  been  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment.   The  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry  still  stood 
aloof.     Not  a  single  nobleman  repaired  to  his 
banner.     Yet,  still  indulging  in  one  of  the  worst 
prerogatives  of  royalty,  Monmouth,  on  the  21gt  of 
June,  proclaimed  all  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment then  sitting  as  traitors,  and  issued  a  declara- 
tion about  collecting  the  revenue.    Another  fatal 
mistake  arose  out  of  his  notions  about  the  art  of 
war,  in  which  he  considered  himself  a  great  profi- 
cient.   He  lost  time  in  drilling  his  raw  levies,  not 
knowing,  or  not  reflecting  upon,  the  fact  that  a 
very  littie  drilling  is  infinitely  worse  in  such  cases 
than  none  at  all;  he  stopped  his  men  in  the 
ardour  of  the  march  to  form  them  in  lines  and 
columns,  and  to  teach  them  tactics  and  discipline 
which  only  puzzled  them.    The  days  he  thus  lost 
were  altogether  insufiScient  for  converting  mecha- 
nics and  farmers'  men  into  disciplined  troops ;  but 
they  were  sufficient  to  allow  the  already  disciplined 
troops  of  the  king  to  concentrate.     On  the  22ad 
of  June  he  advanced  from  Taunton  to  Bridge  water, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  a  second  time,  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  assisting  in  their  formalities.    Here 
he  divided  his  forces  into  six  regiments,  and  formed 
two  tolerably  good  troops  out  of  about  a  thousand 
horse  that  followed  him.    But  still  none  of  the 
grandees  either  joined  him  or  sent  him  money  and 
arms,  for  the  want  of  which  he  was  every  day 
forced  to  dismiss  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the 
populace  who  crowded  to  his  quarters.     It  is  said 
that  he  was  more  discouraged  with  the  disappoint- 
ments that  befel  him  on  the  one  hand — that  is,  in 
the  shyness  of  the  Whig  nobility — than  he  was 
elated  with  the  successes  and  plaudits  he  met  with 
on  the  other.     From  Bridgewater  he  marched  to 
Glastonbury,  and  thence  to  Wells,  where  he  was 
again  proclaimed.     Here  he  resolved  to  cross  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  to  push  forward  for  Bristol,  in 
the  hope  of  taking  that  important  city  by  a  coup 
de  main,  if  not  without  any  opposition.   He  halted 
at  Shipton  Mallet,  and  communicated  his  project 
to  his  officers,  who,  afler  some  discussion,  agreed 
that  the  attack  should  be  made  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side  of  Bristol,  and,  with  that  view,  that  the 
river  Avon  .'should  be  passed  at  Cainsham,  or 
Kevnsham  bridge,  a  few  miles  from  Bath.     On 
their  march  from  Shipton  Mallet  the  stragglers  in 
the  rear  were  harassed  by  a  party  of  horse  and 
dragoons,    who,  however,    cautiously    and   even 
timidly  avoided  any  serious  engagement.  At  night 
the  Monmouthites  lodged  quietly  at  the  village  of 
Pensford.     On  the  following  morning,  before  sun- 
rise, a  detachment  was  thrown  forward  to  secure 
Keynsham  bridge,   and,  upon  their  approach,  a 
troop  of  the  Gloucestershire  militia  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  two  horses  and  one  man}|[behind 


them.   The  bridge  had  bem  broken  to  prevent  the 
passage,  but  it  was  soon  repaired,  and  before  noon 
Monmouth  and  his  army  crossed  the  Avon,  and 
were  in  full  march  to  Bristol,  which  he  determined 
to  attack  the  ensuing  night;  but,  presently,  he 
called  a  halt.     According  to  some  accounts  hie  was 
deterred  by  learning  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had 
declared  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  that  he  would 
set  fire  to  their  town  if  they  attempted  aa  insur- 
rection ;  according  to  others,  heavy  rains,  and  tlie 
hopes  of  luUbg  the  enemy,  by  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, into  a  false  security,  determined  the  retreat. 
Some  of  the  active  partisans  said  the  finger  of  God 
was  in  it, — that  their  consultations  were  overruled 
to  their  own  ruin ; — for  this  was  the  top  of  their 
prosperity,  and  yet  all  the  while  not  a  nobleman 
or  gentleman  more  had  come  to  their  assistance. 
They  fell  back  into  Keynsham,  where  their  quar- 
ters were  beat  up  by  two  strong  detachments  of 
horse,  who  entered  the  town  unaware  from  two 
opposite  quarters.     Monmoutii  lost  fourteen  men 
and  a  captain  of  horse;  but  the  royalists  were 
obliged  to  retire,  leaving  three  or  four  prisonere. 
That  evening  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  enters 
prise  upon  Bristol,  and  to  make  for  Wiltshire, 
where  Monmouth  expected  to  be  joined  by  such 
numbers  as  would  enable  him  confidently  to  offer 
battie  to  the  royal  army.     Passing  by  Bath  thej 
summoned  that  place,  but  the  people  not  only 
refused  but  treated  the  herald  with  great  barbarity. 
Monmouth  then  wheeled  about  for  Philips  Norttm, 
hoping  to  strengthen  himself  by  deserters  from  the 
several  bodies  of  coimty  militia  that  hovered  round 
him  under  the  commands  of  the  Dukes  of  Albe- 
marle, Somerset,  and  Beaufort,  lords-lieutenants  of 
the  western  counties.    At  Philips  Norton  the  in- 
surgent borse,  consisting  of  men  of  rather  better 
condition,  were  quartered  innde  the  town,  and  the 
foot  in  the  fields  outside.     On  the  preceding  day 
(the  25th  of  June)  there  had  been  a  considerabk 
rising  in  Frome,  headed  by  a  bold  constable,  who 
posted  up  Monmouth's  declaration  in  the  market- 
place ;   and  many  people  flocked  in   from  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Westbury  and  Warminster, 
most  of  them  armed  with  no  better  weapons  than 
scythes,  ploughshares,  and  pitchforks.     But  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  entering  the  town  with  a  hundred 
and  sixty  horse  and  forty  musketeers,  completely 
dispersed  this  rabble  rout,  and  threw  a  damp 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  peasantry.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  chill  had  reached  the  never  over-confident 
heart  of  Monmouth  himself,  and  at  Philips  Norton 
he  began  bitterly  to  complain  of  broken  promises 
and  a  want  of  resolution.    Though  now  upon  the 
confines  of  Wiltshire,  none  of  those  bodies  of  horse 
upon  whose  junction  he  had  calculated  made  their 
appearance,  and  some  of  those  already  with  him 
began  to  desert     On  the  morning  of  the  27th  be 
was  roused  by  a  brisk  attack  of  the  royalists,  led 
on  by  his  half-brother  the  young  Duke  of  Gra&oo, 
another  of  the  late  kmg's  illegitimate  sons.    The 
engagement  ended  in  the  retreat  of  Girafton,  who 
lost  forty  men,  and  who  was  nearly  taken  priaoDcr 
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liimself ;  but  Monmoutb,  on  the  other  side,  lost 
several  of  his  best  officers.  Feversham,  who  had 
moved  from  Bath,  now  drew  up  on  an  eminence 
about  a  mile  fi^m  Philips  Norton  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  forces  and  a  small  train  of  artillery. 
Monmouth,  who  had  only  four  field-pieces,  put 
them  in  position  and  opened  a  fire  which  was  re- 
turned by  Feversham  with  the  same  arm.  Neither 
horse  nor  foot  charged ;  and  the  artillery  kept  at 
such  long  shot,  and  fired  so  badly,  that,  tnough  the 
cannonading  continued  nearly  six  hours,  Mon- 
mouth only  lost  one  man,  and  Feversham  not  one. 
The  rain  again  fell  in  torrents;  and  the  royalists, 
having,  besides,  an  aversion  to  engaging  among 
hedge-rows  and  inclosed  fields,  beat  a  retreat,  after 
the  least  bloody  battle  that  was  ever  fought  by 
Englishmen.  Monmouth,  instead  of  harassing 
their  rear,  lit  a  large  fire,  and  then,  under  cover  of 
night,  marched  away  to  Frome,  where  he  quartered 
his  troops  for  two  whole  days.  Here  he  first 
heard  certain  news  of  the  ruin  of  Argyle,  which 
had  the  effect  of  sinking  his  spirits  even  lower 
than  they  had  been  at  Philips  Norton.  Other  men, 
as  despondent  as  himself,  now  proposed  that  he 
and  his  officers  should  leave  the  army  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  fly  back  to  the  continent.  Monmouth 
certainly  entertained  this  pusillanimous  and  dis- 
honourable project;  but,  when  submitted  to  his 
council  of  officers,  it  was  condemned  by  all  except 
one,  and  was  particularly  inveighed  against  by  the 
recreant  Lord  Grey.  Wavering  and  uncertain, 
Monmouth  then  proposed  proceeding  to  Warmin- 
ster; but,  deterred  by  the  near  presence  of  the 
kinji^s  troops,  and  flattered  by  an  assurance  that 
there  was  a  great  force  of  club-men  in  the  marshes 
to  the  westward  ready  to  join  him,  he  gave  up  his 
inarch  upon  Warminster,  and  returned  to  Shipton 
Mallet.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  entered  Wells,  and 
took  some  carriages  belonging  to  the  royal  army : 
on  the  2nd  he  marched  towards  Bridgewater  in 
search  of  the  club-men,  and  found,  instead  of 
10,000,  only  160.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he  entered 
Bridgewater,  whence  many  of  his  followers  went 
to  Taunton,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  see  their  friends.  It  is  said  that  almost  all  of 
these  returned  according  to  their  promise ;  but  a 
day  or  a  day  and  a  half  had  been  lost,  and  appa- 
rently no  fixed  plan  of  operations  was  adopted, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  accoimts  were 
received  of  the  close  approach  of  Feversham,  who 
had  been  considerably  reinforced.  Monmouth 
then  thought  of  retreating,  and  of  getting,  by 
forced  marches,  into  the  counties  of  Chester  and 
Shropshire.  In  this  intention  orders  were  given 
and  preparations  made  ;  but  on  the  same  afternoon 
he  learned — what  he  had  not  known  before — the 
true  situation  of  the  royal  army,  which  lay  en- 
camped upon  Sedgemoor,  apparently  with  little 
order.  A  council  was  then  called,  and  a  night 
attack  suggested,  provided  only  there  were  no 
entrenchments  round  the  camp.  Scouts  and 
some  country  people  reported  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  entrenchments  on  Sedgemoor,and  the 


nocturnal  attack  was  settled.  The  troops  were 
summoned  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  castle-field  at 
Bridgewater,  and  by  eleven  at  night  they  were 
formed  and  put  upon  the  march  without  beat  of 
drum,  having  received  express  orders  not  to  fire  a 
musket  till  they  were  within  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  command  of  the  horse  was  still  entrusted  to 
Grey.  Captain  Matthews  remonstrated,  and  re- 
minded Monmouth  of  that  nobleman's  misconduct 
in  the  afiair  of  Bridport;  but  Monmouth  replied, 
"  I  will  not  afiront  my  Lord  Grey,  and  what  I 
have  given  him  in  charge  is  easy  to  be  executed." 
Grey  rode  on  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  boldly 
enough  until  he  came  to  a  ditch ;  for  though  there 
were  no  entrenchments,  there  was  a  broad  ditch, 
which  served  as  a  drain  to  the  moor,  and  of  which 
no  mention  had  been  made  by  the  unskilfid  men 
who  had  surveyed  the  ground.  The  attacking 
cavalry  were  brought  to  a  halt,  the  slumbering 
royalists  were  in  part  roused  by  die  noise,  a  loose 
fire  was  opened  across  the  ditch,  and  Grey  in  a 
very  short  time  turned  his  back.  Monmouth  threw 
forward  the  vanguard  of  the  foot  commanded  by 
Colonel  Wade ;  but,  instead  of  reserving  their  fire 
until  they  had  crossed  the  ditch,  the  men  began  to 
fire  long  shots,  loosely  and  blindly,  for  the  night 
was  dark  :  this  allowed  Feversham  time  to  mount 
his  horse  and  to  advance  his  foot  and  artillery  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch.  Day  soon  began  to 
dawn,  and  the  royal  artillery  did  dreadful  execu- 
tion upon  Monmouth's  foot ;  while  his  horse  still 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gims,  and  could  never 
be  brought  up  to  charge  the  artillerymen,  though 
a  passage  by  which  they  might  have  easily  made 
their  way  had  been  discovered  lower  down  the 
ditch,  "nie  royalists,  both  horse  and  foot,  sallied 
from  their  position  on  Sedgemoor,  and,  crossing 
the  ditch,  fell  upon  the  insurgents  flank  and  rear. 
These  victims  were  for  the  most  part  armed  with 
rustic  implements,  and  those  who  had  guns  had 
soon  no  powder,  for  the  drivers  drove  away  the 
ammunition  waggons  after  the  cavalry.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  disadvantages  the  poor  peasants 
fought  most  bravely  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets  or  with  their  scythes  and  forks ;  and  they 
continued  to  fight  long  siter  Monmouth  had  aban- 
doned the  field.  The  story  is  variously  told,  but 
in  no  instance  very  favourably  to  the  valour  of 
Monmouth,  who  seems  to  have  been  all  along 
haunted  by  a  dread  of  being  taken  prisoner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  generally  received  account, 
Grey  rode  up  to  him  at  the  height  of  the  action, 
when  nothing  was  decided,  and  told  him  that  all 
was  lost — that  it  was  more  than  time  to  think  of 
shifting  for  himself.  And  nearly  all  accounts 
agree  in  stating  that  Monmouth  rode  o£f  the  field 
with  Grey  and  a  few  other  officers,  leaving  the 
poor  enthusiasts,  without  order  or  instructionB,  to 
be  massacred  by  a  pitiless  enemy.  Fifteen  hundred 
were  killed  and  five  hundred  made  prisoners ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  royalists  was  also  very  consider- 
able.*   "  Now,"  says  Barillon,  the  attentive  re- 

■  Fox^— Dalrympl*.— Ralpb.— Echwd.' 
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porter  of  these  events,  "  all  the  zealous  Protest- 
ants will  put  their  hope  in  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
Meanwhile  Monmouth  fled  for  Wales ;  bnt,  ever 
undecided,  he  listened  to  Lord  Grey,  and  changed 
his  course  for  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  second  day  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  Grey,  disguised  as  a  pea- 
sant, was  taken,  and  on  the  following  morning  a 
Brandenburgh  officer  in   the  same  disguise  was 
also  captured.     This  foreigner  confessed  that  he 
had  parted  from  Monmouth  only  a  few  hours  he- 
fore.     The  neighbouring  country  was  thoroughly 
searched,  and  before  night  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
iu  the  same  lowly  disguise  as  his  two  last  com- 
panions, was  found  in  a  ditch  half  buried  under 
fern  and  nettles.     He  had  wandered  far  on  foot, 
and,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  had  gathered 
some  pease  in  the  fields.      If  this  showed  the  hard 
condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  there 
were  other  things  found  upon  him  which  seemed 
to  prove  his  weak  and  frivolous  character.     These 
were  papers  and  books.    One  of  the  books  was  a  ma- 
nuscript of  spells,  charms,  and  conjurations,  songs, 
receipts,  prescriptions,  and  prayers,  all  written  with 
his  own  hand.    Two  others  were  manuscripts  about 
fortifications  and   the  military   art,  and  a  fourth 
consisted  of  computations  of  the  yearly  expense  of 
his  majesty's  navy  and  land  forces.     Utterly  pros- 
trated  in   body  and  in  mind,  he  wrote  an  im- 
ploring letter  to  the  unforgiving  king.*  After  stay- 
ing two  days  at  Ringwood,  Monmouth  and  Grey 
were  escorted  to  London,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  July.     Besides  writing  to  James,  Mon- 
mouth from  Ringwood  had  addressed  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  widow  of  Charles  II.,  imploring  her, 
as  the  only  person  that  might,  to  have  some  com- 
passion for  nim,  and,  "  for  ti»e  last  king's  sake," 
to  intercede  for  him,  assuring  her  majesty  he  would 
not  write  this  if  he  were  not  convinced,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  how  much  he  had  been  de- 

*  "  Slt.^Yoor  mtjetty  may  Ihluk  It  the  misfortune  I  nov  lie 
uniler  nakee  me  make  thu  applicaUon  to  you ;  bat  I  do  auute  your 
m^esty,  it  la  the  remone  I  now  have  in  me  of  the  wrong  1  have  done 
you  in  M>veral  things,  and  now  in  loking  up  arms  against  you.  For 
my  taking  up  Rrms,  it  was  never  in  my  thoughts  since  the  King  died. 
The  Prince  and  Princesa  of  Orange  will  lie  witness  for  me  of  the 
assurance  1  gave  tiiem,  that  I  would  never  stir  against  you.  But  my 
misft>rtune  was  such,  as  to  meet  with  some  horrid  people,  that  made 
ma  beliere  things  of  your  majesty,  nod  gave  me  so  many  folse  argu* 
ments,  that  1  was  JUlly  led  away  to  believe  that  it  was  n  shame  and 
A  sin  beftjra  God  not  to  do  it.  But,  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  your  ma- 
jesty at  present  wiih  many  things  ]  could  say  S>r  myaelt  that  I  am 
sure  wouui  move  your  compassion ;  the  chief  end  of  this  letter  being 
only  to  beg  of  you,  that  1  may  have  that  happiness  as  to  speak  to 
yonr  majesty ;  for  /  have  that  to  $ay  to  $««f  Sir,  that  I  hope  may 
give  you  a  long  and  a  happy  reign. 

"  I  am  sue.  Sir,  when  yon  hear  me,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
zeal  I  have  of  your  preservatioo,  and  how  heartily  1  repent  of  what 
I  have  done.  I  caa  sav  no  more  to  your  majesty  now,  being  this 
letter  must  be  seen  by  those  that  keep  me.  Therefore,  Sir,  1  shall 
make  an  end.  in  begging  or  your  majesty  to  believe  so  well  of  me, 
that  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  excnee  anything  I 
have  done,  if  1  really  did  not  think  myself  the  most  in  the  wrong  that 
ever  a  man  was,  and  had  not  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  an  ab* 
Iwrtence  for  tliosa  that  put  ma  upon  it,  and  Ibr  the  action  itself.  I 
hope.  Sir,  God  Almighty  will  strike  yonr  heart  with  mercy  and  com* 
passion  for  me,  as  he  has  done  nine  with  ablionenee  of  what  I  have 
done:  wlierelbTe,  Sir,  I  hope  I  may  live  to  show  yon  how  tealous  I 
shall  ever  lie  Ibr  your  aervice;  and  ooold  I  bat  aay  m«  word  in  this 
letter,  yon  would  he  convinced  of  it ;  bmtit  h  of  that  eomseqiumce 
that  I  dan  not  do  it.  Therefore,  Sir,  1  do  bog  of  you  once  more  to 
let  me  speak  to  you;  for  then  yon  will  be  convinced  how  mnoh  1 
shaU  ever  be  ^ 

Yont  majesty's  most  bumble  and  datiAili ' 
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ceived,  and  how  angry  God  Almighty  was  with 
him.*     And  it  is  said  that  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
who    hftd   always    treated    him    with  kindncH, 
earnestly  pressed  James  to  admit  his  nephew  to 
an    audience,  in    the   confident  hope    that  the 
meeting  would  lead  to  at  least  such  a  pardon  u 
should  save  his  life.     It  is,  however,  consonaiit 
with  James's  character,  and  it  is  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  he  required  no  pressing  to 
grant  this    interview,    being    sufiBciently    xageA 
thereto  by  his  dark  suspicions  and  his  anxiety  to 
know  that  one  word  which  his  captive  said  he  hid 
to  impart.     On  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  in  die 
capital  bodi  Monmouth  and  Grey  were  carried  to 
Whitehall,  and  introduced,  not  both  together,  but 
separately,  to  the  king,  in  the  apartment  of  Chif- 
finch,  the  minister  of  Monmouth's  father's  plea- 
sures and  debaucheries.    James  was  attended  by 
no  one  except  Sunderland  and  Middleton,  the  two 
secretaries  of  state ;   and  the  precise  particulars  of 
what  passed  can  never  be  ascertained.      The  mat 
of  the  prisoners  were  pinioned ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  memoirs  drawn  up  from  James's  awn 
notes,  Monmouth  abjectly  crawled  upon  his  knees 
to  embrace  those  of  his  majesty.     On  the  day  afier 
the  interview  the  king,  who  had  punctually  in- 
formed the  Prince  of  Orange  of  Monmouth's  pro- 
ceedings, from  his  landing  down  to  his  defeat  at 
Sedgemoor,  sent  William  a  very  laconic  acccwnt 
of  what  had  passed  at  Whitehall     "  The  two," 
said  he,  "  first  desired  very  earnestly  to  speak  with 
me,  as  having  things  of  importance  to  say  to  me, 
which  thev  did,  but  did  not  answer  my  expecta- 
tions in  what  they  said  to  me :  the  Duke  of  Moo- 
mouth  seemed  more  concerned  and  desirous  to  live, 
and  did  behave  himself  not  so  well  as  I  expected 
from  one  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  be  king.    I 
have  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution   to- 
morrow.    For  Lord  Grey,  he  appeared  more  reso- 
lute and  ii^enuous,and  never  so  much  as  once  asked 
for  his  life :  his  execution  cannot  be  so  soon,  bj 
reason  of  some  forms  which  are  requisite  to  be  com- 
plied with."  Another  account,  which  has  been  more 
generally  followed — not  because  its  truth  is  more 
susceptible  of  proof,  but  because  it  is  more  striking 
and  dramatic — is  that  of  Bishop  Kennet     "  IhiB 
unhappy  captive,"  says  the  bishop,  "  by  the  into- 
cession  of  the  queen-dow^;er,  was  brougbt  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  fell  presently  at  his  feet,  and 
confessed  he  deserved  to  die;  but  conjured  him, 
with  tears'  in  his  eyes,  not  to  use  bun  with  the 
severity  of  justice,  and  to  grant  him  a  life,  which 
he  would  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  in  his  service. 
He  mentioned  to  him  the  example  of  several  great 
princes,  who  had  yielded  to  the  impressions  «f 
clemency  on  the  like  occasions,  and  who  had  never 
afterwards  repented  of  those  acts  of  generosity  and 
mercy;  concluding  in  a  most  pathetic  manner, 
Remember,  sir,  I  am  your  brother's  son,  and  if 
you  take  my  life,  it  is  your  own  blood  that  you  will 
shed.     The  king  asked  him  several  questions,  and 
made  him  sign  a  declaration  that  his  father  told 

•  SirHaiiy  EUU's  CoUecUoa. 
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him  tliat  he  was  never  married  to  his  mother ;  and 
then  said,  he  was  aorry,  indeed,  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, hut  his  crime  was  of  too  great  a  consequence 
to  be  left  unpunished,  and  he  must  of  necessity 
suffer  for  it.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  insulted 
him  in  a  very  arrogant  and  unmerciful  manner. 
So  that  when  the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  de- 
signed by  this  interview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen's 
revenge,  he  rose  up  from  his  majesty's  feet  with  a 
new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried  back  to  the 
Tower."*  Mr.  Fox  rejects  as  improbaUe  this  ac- 
count of  the  barbarous  behaviour  of  the  queen, 
and  of  James's  extracting  from  Monmouth  the  de- 
claration of  his  illegitimacy.  Though  Mary  of 
Este  was  a  miserable  fanatic,  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose  her  capable  of  the  gratuitous  inhumanity 
with  which  she  is  here  charged;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  pubUc  declaration  which  Charles  II. 
made  before  his  council  in  1679 — that  he  was 
never  married  to  Monmouth's  mother — we  can 
conceive  that  James  might  deem  it  expedient  to 
force  such  a  confession  iirom  the  lips  of  the  young 
man  himself,  who  had  so  recenUy  assumed  the 
title  of  hereditary  king,  and  proclaimed  his  uncle 
an  usurper  and  murderer.  Speculation  has  wearied 
itself  in  surmises  as  to  the  one  word  which  was  to 
procure  pardon;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  rational  be- 
lief (positive  proof  is  out  of  the  question)  that 
Monmouth  had  either  no  important  disclosure  to 
make,  or  had  too  much  honour  left  to  betray  his 
friends  for  the  merest  chance  of  life.  A  writer 
who  was  generally  well  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  court  says  distinctly  that  he  named 
nobody  but  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Ferguson, 
about  whom  James  required  no  information.f 

From  the  presence  of  the  hard-hearted  king  Mon- 
mouth was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  way 
he  implored  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  escorted  him, 
to  intercede  for  his  life  ;  but  that  nobleman  an- 
swered that  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
mercy  by  assuming  the  royal  title.|  The  bill  of 
attainder,  which  had  been  hurried  through  parlia- 
ment on  his  first  landing,  was  held  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  kind  of  trial,  and  his  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one.  This  time 
was  too  short  even  for  the  worldly  business  he 
wished  to  settle ;  and  on  the  morrow  (the  14th  of 
July)  he  wrote  another  imploring  letter  to  the 
king,  desiring  some  short  respite.^  This  favour 
was  sternly  denied  by  James.  We  come  again  to 
clashing  and  contradictory  accounts ;  for  those  who 
best  knew  the  exact  circumstances  disagree  in 
their  accounts  of  Monmouth's  last  moments  in  the 
Tower.  According  to  James's  statement  in  his 
Memoirs  he  refused  to  see  his  wife,  the  great 
heiress  of  Buccleugb ;  while,  according  to  Burnet 

•  Hi»t.  t  Sir  John  Rembjr't  Memoln. 

*  Note  of  Tjord  DntnKmtb'a  Mni  in  Buraet. 

{  AccoidinK  to  a  roanuKrlpt  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  bUhop  of  iit  Anph, 
qnotod  by  Eehard,  "  tbe  duke  ni*de  another  eiperiment  on  the  kmg 
by  letter,  repmeMiaK  turn  tuM  he  might  mi  mmld  be,  i/hii  aMtfei^ 
vamUbtfUandtagramthin  kit  life;  and  besercliiDg,  (n  cue  that 
«u  refhted,  that  he  night  be  allowed  a  IHile  longer  time,  and  to 
have  awitfaer  divine  to  aaaiathim— Dr.  TeniuMn,  or  whom  elie  hia 
majeehr  ihoold  appoint :  and  hia  miOnty,  by  way  of  anever,  tent 
bin  Bbhop  Ken,  with  notice  that  h«  mutt  die  the  nrit  dav." 


and  others,  she  positively  refused  to  see  him,  unless 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  who  might  hear  all  that 
passed,  and  justify  her  and  preserve  her  family. 
Burnet  says  that  they  met  and  parted  very  coldly ; 
Monmouth  merely  recommending  to  her  the  bring- 
ing up  of  their  children  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
Buhop  Kennet  says  that  he  was  told  by  Dr.  Ten- 
nison  that  he  (Tennison)  advised  him  to  be  better 
reconciled  to  the  duchess;  and  that  he  excused 
himself,  saying,  that  his  heart  was  turned  against 
her,  because  in  his  affliction  she  had  gone  to  plays 
and  into  public  companies.  Dalrymple  states  that 
he  wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
warned  his  majesty  against  his  intriguing  minister 
Sunderland;  and  that  Colonel  Blood,  or  that 
bravo's  son,  who  then  held  an  office  in  the  Tower, 
got  possession  of  tbe  letter  before  it  could  be  car- 
ried to  the  king,  and  carried  it  to  Stmderland,  who 
destroyed  it.  Burnet  and  several  others  agree  in 
stating  that  the  wretched  captive  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  a  fortune-teller,  that  if  he  outlived  the 
15th  he  was  destined  for  great  things.  For  the 
sake  of  his  children,  who  had  been  clapped  up  in 
the  Tower,*  he  signed  a  paper  renouncing  his 
pretensions  by  birth  to  the  crown.  As  long  as  he 
fancied  there  was  any  hope  of  life  he  was  weak 
and  unsettled ;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  his 
inevitable  doom,  he,  according  to  every  account, 
collected  his  energies  to  die  Tike  a  man.f  He 
passed  the  night  of  the  14th  with  Turner,  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  15th 
were  joined  by  Dr.  Hooper  and  Dr.  Tennison. 
The  two  bishops  teazed  and  tormented  him  rather 
than  comforted  him ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
two  doctore  were  much  more  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  a  dying  man,  or  more  sensible  of  the 
monstrosity  of  the  politico-religious  dogmas  which 
the  Church  in  an  evil  hour  had  taken  to  her  bosom. 
"  Certain  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  none  of  these 
holy  men  seem  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
compassion  or  complaisance  to  their  illustrious  pe- 
nitent. Besides  endeavouring  to  convince  him  of 
the  guilt  of  his  connexion  with  his  beloved  Lady 
Harriet,  of  which  he  could  never  be  brought  to  a 
due  sense,  they  seem  to  have  repeatedly  teazed  him 
with  controversy,  and  to  have  been  far  more  soli- 
citous to  make  him  profess  what  they  deemed  the 
true  creed  of  the  church  of  England,  than  to  soften 
or  console  his  sorrows,  or  to  help  him  to  that  com- 
posure of  mind  so  necessary  for  his  situation.  He 
declared  himself  to  be  a  member  of  their  church, 
but  they  denied  that  he  could  be  so,  unless  he 
thoroughly  believed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.  He  repented  generally 
of  his  sins,  and  especially  of  his  late  enterprise, 
but  they  insisted  that  he  must  repent  of  it  in  the 
way  they  prescribed  to  him;  that  he  must  own  it 

■  Barillon.  in  a  letter  to  Lonia  XIV.,  dated  the  S3rd  of  July,  new 
tttfie,  aaya,  **  Hia  children  are  in  the  Tower.  The  ducbeaa  would 
follow  tliero  tiiere.  It  ia  tielieved  that  they  will  not  get  out  for  a  long 
time,  on  aceonnt  of  the  title  of  king  which  their  fatlwr  haa  taken." 

t  According!  to  Bishop  Kennet,  Monmauth  spoke  with  great  indig. 
nation  of  Stialtesbnry  and  of  Fergnion,  calling  tbe  flrtt  a  trirking 
man,  and  tbe  tecond  a  bloody  Yillain. 
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to  have  been  a  wicked  resistance  to  his  lawful  king, 
and  a  detestable  act  of  rebellion." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  Mon- 
mouth was  put  into  the  carriage  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  doubly  and  trebly  surrounded 
with  guards,  for  fear  the  despair  of  his  friends, 
or  the  compassion  of  the  populace,  should  have 
prompted  an  attempt  at  rescue.  The  two  bishops 
went  in  the  carriage  with  him,  and  one  of  them 
told  him  that  their  controversy  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  that  upon  the  scaflbld  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  make  some  more  satisfactory  declarations. 
They  soon  arrived  at  the  destined  spot  on  Tower 
Hill,  which  was  surrounded  by  bars  and  strong 
palings  to  keep  off  the  multitude.  All  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  Tower  Hill  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers ;  and  all  the  open  space,  the  windows,  and 
the  house-tops  were  crowded  with  spectators.  He 
descended  from  the  coach  and  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  firm  step.  The  bishops  followed  him. 
A  loud  murmur  of  sighs  and  groans  went  round 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  by  degrees  sank  into 
an  almost  breathless  silence.  He  saluted  the 
people,  and  said  that  he  should  speak  little  ;  that 
he  came  to  die,  and  should  die  a  Protestant  of  the 
church  of  England.  Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
'  one  of  the  bishops,  who  told  him  that,  if  he  was  of 
the  church  of  England  and  true  to  his  profession, 
he  must  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  non-iesistance 
to  be  true :  and  when  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  adopt  this  political  article  of  divinity,  they, 
both  of  them,  baited  him  with  arguments  and  remon- 
strances, which,  however,  had  no  effect.  To  silence 
them  on  this  point,  and  to  defend  the  reputation  of 
the  lady  he  loved,  Monmouth  spoke  of  Lady 
Harriet  Wentworth,  calling  her  a  woman  of  virtue 
and  honour;  and  insisting  that  their  connexion 
was  innodent  and  honest  in  the  sight  of  Qod. 
Here  Grosling,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  did  not  re- 
flect upon  the  domestic  arrangements,  not  merely 
of  the  late,  but  of  the  present  king,  whose  mis- 
tresses were  probably  among  the  spectators,  rudely 
interrupted  the  duke,  by  asking  if  he  had  ever 
been  married  to  the  Lady  Harriet.  Monmouth 
was  silent;  and  then  this  Gosling  said,  "  I  hoped 
to  have  heard  of  your  repentance  for  the  treason 
and  bloodshed  which  had  been  committed."  The 
victim  mildly  replied,  "  I  die  very  penitent."  But 
the  bishop  again  ceiled  upon  him  for  particular 
acknowledgment  and  confession.  He  referred 
them  to  a  paper  he  had  signed  in  the  Tower.* 
The  bishops  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  paper  about  resistance,  and  inhumanly  and 
indecently  pressed  him  to  own  that  doctrine. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunities,  he  said  to  one  of 
them,  "  I  am  come  to  die. — Pnj,  my  lord ! — I 
refer  to  my  paper."    But  their  zeal  would  not  be 

*  It  vu  in  th«  foUowing  words :— *'  I  declare,  that  On  title  of 
king  WM  forced  npon  me;  and,  that  it  was  very  mneh  contrary  to  my 
opiniou,  when  1  wua  proclaimed.  For  the  Batislaetioa  of  the  world.  1 
du  declare,  tliat  the  lule  kmi4  told  me  he  was  never  married  to  my 
mother.  Uavinf{  declared  th»,  i  hope  the  king  who  ia  now  will  not 
let  my  children  suffer  on  this  account.  And  to  this  1  put  my  band 
thU  leth  day  of  July,  1686. 

"  UouumrtH." 


silenced  even  by  this  touching  appeal,  which  the 
victim  was  heard  to  repeat  from  time  to  time  u 
they  persevered  in  their  inquisitorial  ofBce.    They 
were  particularly  anxious  that  he  should  call  hii 
late  invasion  rebellion ;  and  at  last  he  said  aloud, 
*'  Call  it  by  what  name  you  please ;   I  am  sojry 
for  invading  the  kingdom;   I   am  sorry  for  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  for  the  souls  which 
have  been  lost  by  my  means.     I  am  sorry  it  cret 
happened."      Tnese  words  were   echoed   to  the 
people  by  Vandeput,  the  other  sheriff   and  then 
the  divines  plied  him  with  fresh  exhortations  to 
atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  by  avowing 
their  great  principle  of  faith    and  gcvemmem. 
Monmouth  again  regretted  whatever    had  been 
done  amiss,  adding,  "  I  never  was  a  man  that  de- 
lighted in  blood.     I  was  as  cautious  lit  that  as  anv 
man  was.     The  Almighty  knows  I  die  with  aS 
the  joyfulness  in  the  world."     And  here,  if  the 
bishops  had  had  any  bowels,  they  would  have  left 
their  victim  to  the  merciful  axe.    But,  instead  of 
so  doing,  they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  re- 
pentance were  true  and  valid  repentance  or  qm. 
"  If,"  said  Monmouth,  "  I  had  not  true  repent- 
ance, I  should  not  so  easily  have  been  without  the 
fear  of  dying.  I  shall  die  like  a  lamb."  "  Much," 
rejoined  his  persecutors,  "  may  come  from  natuni 
courage."    "  No,"  replied  Monmouth,  "I  do  not 
attribute  it  to  my  own  nature;  for  I  am  as  feaifbl 
as  other  men  are  :  but  I  have  now  no  fear,  as  yim 
may  see  by  my  face.    There  is  something  within 
which  does  it ;  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  go  to  God." 
"  My   Lord,"  said  they,  *'  be    sure   upon  good 
grounds !     Do  you  repent  of  all  your  sins,  known 
or  unknown,  confessed  or  not  confessed, — of  aD 
the  sins  which  might  proceed  from  error  of  judg- 
ment ?"     He  replied  that  he  repented  in  general 
for  all,  and  with  all  his  soul.     "  Then,"  said  the 
bishops,  "may  Almighty  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
forgive  you!      But  here  are  great  numbers  of 
spectators — here  are  the  sheriffs  who  repr^ent  the 
great  city,  and  in  speaking  to  them  you  speak  to 
the  whole  city :  make  some  satisfaction  by  owning 
your  crime  before  them."    Monmouth  was  silent 
Then  the  churchmen  fell  to  prayers,  in  which  be 
joined  with  fervour  and  devotion.     They  repeated 
twice  over  the  versicle  in  the  litui^,  *'  O  Lad, 
save  the  king;"  to  which,  after  some  pause, he 
said  "  Amen."     Monmouth  then  began  to  undress 
himself,  refusing  to  have  a  cap  over  his  eyes. 
Even  during  this  last  sad  ceremony  the  hisbops 
molested  him  anew.    "  My  lord,"  said  they,  "  you 
have  been  bred  a  soldier;  you  will  do  a  generoos 
Christian  thing  if  you  please  to  go  to  the  rail,  and 
speak  to  the  soldiers,  and  say,  that  here  you  stand 
a  sad  example  of  rebellion ;  and  entreat  them  and 
the  people  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  king." 
At  this  the  dying  man  waxed  warm,  and  he  said 
in  a  hasty  tone, "  I  have  told  you  I  will  make  no 
speeches — I  will  make  no  speeches — ^I  come  to 
die."    But  even  this  was  not  enough  to  silence  the 
bishops,  who  renewed  their  attack  by  saying  dial 
the  speech  need  not  be  a  long  one — that  ten  woids 
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-would  be  enough.     Monmouth  turned  away,  gave 
a  token  to  a  servant  for  Lady  Harriet,  and  spoke 
with  the  executioner.     As  was  usual,  he  gave  the 
headsman  some  money,  and  he  then  begged  him 
to  have  a  care  not  to  treat  him  so  awkwardly  as 
he  had  done  my  Lord  RusseU.      He  felt  the  edge 
of  the  axe,  and  said  he  feared  it  was  not  sharp 
enough,  but,  being  assured  that  it  was  of  proper 
sharpness  and  weight,  he  laid  his  neck  across  the 
block,  the  divines  bestowing  their  parting  ejacula- 
tion, and  praying  Giod  to  accept  his  imperfect  and 
general  repentance.     The  headsman,  who  might 
be  discomposqd  by  the  very  warning  which  the 
duke  had  given,  and  who  probably  entertained  the 
prevalent  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  royal  blood,  fell 
into  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  struck  so  faint  a  blow, 
that  the  victim,  but  slightly  wounded,  liAed  up  his 
head  and  looked  him  in  the  face.  Two  other  blows 
were  almost  equally  ineffectual;   and  then  the 
man  threw  down  his  axe  in  horror,  crying  out,  "  I 
cannot  finish  this  work."    But,  being  brought  to 
himself  by  the  threats  of  the  sheriffs,  he  took  up 
the  axe  again,  and,  with  two  other  strokes,  sepa- 
rated the  head  from  the  body.    And  thus  perished, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  James  Duke  of 
Monmouth.     "  He  died,"  says  Barillon,   "  with 
sufficient  firmness,  as  Englishmen  generally  do. 
....  The  people  of  London  showed  great  dejec- 
tion and  grief  at  his  death.  The  court  industriously 
circulates  whatever  can  injure  his  memory  in  the 
mind  of  the  church  of  England  Protestants,  by 
comparing  his  discourses  to  those  of  the  fanatics, 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  taxing  him  with 
cowardice,  and  with  having  retired  too  soon  from 
the  battle  of  ^edgemoor.  . .  There  are  some  people 
here  who  believe  that  Monmouth  said  somethmg 
to  the  king  against  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  this  matter,  and, 
from  all  that  I  can  learn,  Monmouth  said  nothing 
very  important.     He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
what  he  could  to  save  his  life,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  spoken  with  the  king  he  had  no  longer  any 
kind  of  hope,  and  he  afterwards  showed  a  deal  of 
firmness  and  resolution." 

It  was  expected  by  most  men  that  the  execution 
of  Lord  Grey  would  closely  follow  that  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  Grey  was  respited  for  his  natural  life. 
As  this  was  so  marked  an  exception  to  James's 
general  rule,  various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
it.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he  had  been  rjiven, 
as  the  phrase  then  went,  to  my  Lord  Rochester, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  James's  first  wife,  and  that 
it  was  found  his  estate  was  so  entailed,  that  no 
forfeiture  for  treason  could  prevent  its  descending 
to  Grey's  brother ;  and  that  therefore  his  life  was 
spared,  that  the  grantee  Rochester  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it*  That  caitiff,  moreover,  obeyed  the 
command  of  James,  and  wrote  in  the  Tower  "  a 

*  Bahop  Bura«t  sayt, «  He  bad  a  great  eiUte  that  by  hts  death 

WM  to  go  over  to  bis  brother :  lo  the  court  resolved  to  preserve  hlnit 
till  he  ihoaM  be  bronght  to  compound  for  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Ro- 
cbeitrr  had  16,000(.  of  bim:  oiben  had  smaller  shares.  He  wo* 
IikmiM  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  to  be  a  witness  in  order  to 
tiM  eontletion  of  others,  but  with  this  aMamnoe,  that  nobody  should 
ue  u(oa  his  evidenoe," 


Secret  History,"  or  *'  a  Confession,"  in  which  he 
made  disclosures,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit,  respecting 
the  Rye  House  plot,  &c.  The  German  officer 
who  had  been  taken  after  Grey,  and  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  taking  of  Monmouth,  was  let  go. 
Of  the  rest  who  had  accompanied  the  hapless  ex- 
pedition from  Holland,  some  made  their  escape 
out  of  the  country,  and  some  remained  to  fall 
among  the  hecatombs  offered  up  by  Jefiireys,  to 
glut  the  vengeance  of  an  unforgiving  court,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  artifice  and  credulity, 
between  ambition  and  delusion. 

The  French  Lord  Feversham  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  had  hanged  up  without  any 
trial  twenty  of  his  prisoneta ;  and  Colonel  Kirk,  upon 
entering  Bridgewater  and  Taunton,  had  executed 
some  nineteen  in  the  same  manner.     This  Kirk  had 
served  for  a  long  time  at  Tangiers,  and,  according 
to  Burnet,  had  become  "  savage  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Moors  there."     His  regiment 
carried  the  standard  they*  had  borne  in  the  war 
against  the  infidels,  which  had  upon  it  the  figure 
of  a  lamb — the  emblem  of  Chriatian  meekness ; 
andhence,in  sad  irony,  the  people  of  Somersetshire 
called  his  plundering    and    butchering    soldiers 
"  Kirk's  lambs."    Poetry  and  tradition  have  both 
exaggerated  and  invented  facts,  yet  the   authen- 
ticated horrors  committed  by  these  lambs  and  their 
leader  were  enormous.*     The  chief  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged  was  to  search  for  rebels, 
as  well  those  that  favoured  and  assisted  the  com- 
batants at  Sedgemoor,  as  those  who  had  fought 
there.    Their  search  was  directed  by  mercenary 
spies,  and  by  personal  enmities ;  for  any  man  in 
the  west  that  wished  to  ruin  another  had  but  to 
denounce  him  to  Kirk  as  a  partisan  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  lambs  did  the  rest.  Feversham  was  called 
up  to  court  to  receive  thanks  and  honours,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  the  remonstrance  of  Bishop 
Ken,  who  told  his  lordship  that,  the  battle  being 
over,  he  ought  to  have  tried  his  prisoners  before 
putting  them  to  death.    Kirk  had,  therefore,  the 
field  to  himself.     His  love  of  money,  however, 
somewhat  balanced  and    controlled  his  love   of 
blood;  and,  following  the  example  of  ministers 
and  magistrates,  he  sold  pardons  to  many  pri- 
soners who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  them  at  a 
high  price.     His  summary  executions  and  all  hie 
illegal  proceedings  were  notorious  in  London,  and 
excited  disgust  and  comment;  yet  the  king,  through 
Lord   Sunderland,  informed    Kirk   that  he  was 
"  very  well  satisfied  with  bis  proceedings  ;"t  and, 
subsequently,  this  officer  declared  that  his  seve- 
rities fell  short  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received. 
On  the  10th  of  August  Kirk  was  summoned  to 
court  to  give  particular  information  on  the  state  of 
the  west;    but  the  system    of  terror  was    not 

*  Among  the  InTenllons,  the  story  forming  the  snbjeet  of  PomfVet'a 
wall-known  poem  of  "  Cruelly  and  Lust,"  whieh  first  appeared  hi 
print  in  IflBS.i*  now  nnirersally  classed,  though  the  popular  tradition 
still  pwTails  at  Taunton. 

f  In  other  dispatches  Snnderiand  censored  Kirk  for  setting  soma 
rebels  at  liberty  (alluding  perhaps  to  those  who  had  purrhaied  their 
liTea),  but  he  never  cenauied  Urn  tat  haTiog  putolbers  to  death. 
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changed,  and  Colonel  TreUwney,  who  succeeded 
him,  illegally  executed  at  Taunton,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  three  persons  for  rebellion,  and  pillage 
and  martial  law  continued  to  be  exercised  without 
compunction  either  in  the  government  or  in  its 
savage  instruments.  Some  allowance  might  be 
made  for  the  passions,  and  habits,  and  ignorance 
of  the  soldiery;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  lawyers 
like  Jeffreys  could  commit  far  greater  atrocities 
than  the  military. 

Four  other  judges — ^Montague,  the  chief  baron, 
Levinz,  Watkins,  and  Wright — ^were  joined  in 
commission  with  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Je&eys  of  Wem.*  An  order  was  issued 
in  the  king's  name  and  authority  to  all  officers  in 
the  west,  **  to  furnish  such  parties  of  horse  and 
foot  as  might  be  required  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
on  his  circuit,  for  securing  prisoners,  and  to  per- 
form that  service  in  such  manner  aa  he  should 
direct."'!'  From  thus  having  troops  at  his  com- 
mand, it  was  said  that  the  lord  chief  justice  had 
been  made  a  lieutenant-general;  and,  from  the 
whole  character  of  the  circuit,  it  was  nick-named 
"  Jeffreys's  campaign" — a  name  which  the  king 
himself  had  the  folly  and  brutality  to  give  it  in 
writing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  J  The  suflFering 
people  in  the  west  still  more  correctly  called  the 
circuit "  the  bloody  assize.*'  Jefieys  (the  other 
judges  were  mere  ciphers)  took  the  fidd  on  the 
27th  of  August,  at  Winchester,  where  his  whole 
fury  was  directed  against  an  aged  and  infirm 
woman.  This  was  Mrs.  Alicia  Lisle,  widow  of 
Mr.  Lisle,  one  of  the  Commonwealth  judges  of 
Charles  L,  whose  murder  in  Switzerland  by  royal- 
ist assassins  has  been  recorded.^  She  was  charged 
with  having  given  shelter  in  her  house,  for  one 
night,  to  Hickes  andNelthorpe,  two  fugitives  from 
Sedgemoor — "  an  office  of  humanity,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  which  then  was  and  still  is 
treated  as  high  treason  by  the  law  of  England." 
She  had  no  council  to  assist  her ;  she  was  so  deaf 
that  she  could  very  imperfectly  bear  the  evidence, 
and  so  lethargic  irom  advanced  age  as  frequently 
to  slumber  at  the  bar  where  the  remnant  of  her 
life  was  called  for.  A  poor  peasant  who  had  guided 
the  fugitives  to  her  house  was  the  principal  and 
unwilling  witness  against  her.  Jeffreys  and  three 
counsel  bullied  and  terrified  the  confused  rustic. 
**  It  is  infinite  mercy,"  roared  the  lord  chief  justice, 

•  He  wu  inrcuticaUy  called  Earl  of  Flint.— Se»  Onager,  a*d  Sir 
Harrii  NicMat't  Smuftii  of  the  Peemgt. 

t  Papers  in  the  War  OIBm.  as  quoted  by  Sir  Jamei  Mackintosh, 
Uitt.  Run.    The  order  was  dated  on  the  UOi  of  A  uguit,  1685. 

X  James  gave  It  this  name  to  the  prince  more  than  once.  On  the 
10th  of  September  he  says,  *'  I  have  sow  but  little  neers  to  tell  you, 
all  lhini!S  being  very  qiuet  at  present  here,  thoagh  the  Presbyterian 
and  repahlican  party  are  still  very  busy,  aad  have  as  much  miad  to 
rebel  again  as  ever.  Liord  chief  jnitice  ft  maUM  hit  campaign  in  the 
treit,  and  when  the  parHament  meets,  some  of  Ihe  peers  which  are  in 
custody  vlU  be  tried."  Again,  on  the  S4th  of  September,  after  telling 
the  prince  that  he  had  been  ■■  a  rox-huntiug  on  Tnesday  last,"  and 
"  »aa  this  day  at  the  same  sport,  the  weather  being  now  very  proper 
for  U  and  siag-hunting  over,"  James  lays,  *■  As  nr  news,  there  is 
little  stirring,  but  that  lord  tAitfj»ttin  ha$  atmoit  dime  hit  eampaip* ; 
lie  hat  already  c<Milema«f  teeeni(  hntireit,  ume  of  tehich  are  alnidv 
emifted,  mart  art  to  ie,  and  M«  othtn  lent  to  (A<  fla»tatiiiiu,"'-JDal- 
rymple,  Appendir. 

(  See  ante,  p.  690. 


"  that  for  those  falsehoods  of  thine,  Gk>d  does  not 
immediately  strike  thee  into  hell."  The  poor 
fellow  at  last  admitted  some  facts  which  afforded 
reason  to  suspect,  though  they  did  not  prove,  that 
Mrs.  Lisle  knew  that  the  sufferers  to  whom  she 
had  extended  her  charity  and  hospitality  were 
fugitives  firom  Monmouth's  army.  The  unfortu- 
nate lady  said  in  her  defence  that  she  knew  Mr. 
Hickes  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  that 
she  thought  he  was  flying  from  the  wanaota  thit 
were  out  against  him  and  all  non-conformist  mi- 
nisters on  account  of  their  profession.  Jefiejs 
declared  that  all  Presbyterians  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  rebellion.  The  jury  hesitated,  and  asked  the 
chief  justice  whether  it  were  as  much  treason  to 
receive  Hickes  before  as  after  conviction?  He 
told  them  that  it  was;  and  this,  it  appears,  ii 
literally  true  in  law;  but  he  wilfully  concealed 
from  the  ill-informed  jury  that,  by  the  law,  such 
as  it  was,  the  receiver  of  a  traitor  could  not  be 
brought  to  trial  till  the  principal  traitor  had  been 
convicted  or  outlawed.*  The  four  scoundrels  in 
ermine,  who  sat  by  Jeffreys's  side,  said  not  a  word 
about  diis  designed  suppression  of  the  truth.  The 
jury  retired,  and  remained  so  long  deliberating 
upon  their  verdict  as  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the 
chief  justice.  When  they  returned  into  court  the; 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  really 
knew  that  Hickes  had  been  iu  Monmouth's  army. 
The  chief  justice  assured  them  that  their  doubt 
was  unfounded  and  the  proof  complete.  They 
retired  again,  and  again  returned  into  court  with 
the  doubt  on  their  lips  and  with  human  feelii^  in 
their  hearts.  Jeffreys  again  sent  them  out  in  a 
fury  ;  and  a  third  time  they  returned  still  unsatis- 
fied. At  this  critical  moment  the  defenceless  pri- 
soner made  an  effort  to  speak ;  but  she  was  in- 
stantly silenced  by  Jeffreys,  who  at  last  bullied 
and  overawed  the  jury  into  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  this  bravo  in  law,  **  hftd 
I  been  among  you  on  the  jury,  and  had  she  been 
my  own  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty." 
In  pronouncing  sentence  on  the  following  min- 
ing he  let  loose  all  his  viruleoee  and  invec- 
tive against  the  Presbyterians,  to  which  seethe 
supposed  Mrs.  Lisle  belonged ;  yet,  mixittg  arti- 
fice with  his  fury,  he  tried  by  ambiguous  phrases 
to  lure  her  into  diseoveries.  His  atrocious  sen- 
tence was,  that,  according  to  the  old  law  relating  to 
female  traitors,  she  should  be  burnt  alive  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  very  day.  The  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester  had  the  rare  merit  of  in- 
terfering with  this  monster's  decree;  and  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  respite  for  three  days. 
During  this  interval  powerful  and  touching  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  king :  the  aged  victim 
was  obnoxious  on  account  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave  twenty-one  yesra 
ago ;  but  testimony  was  borne  to  her  own  lojaltj 
or  exceeding  humanity :    the  Lady  St.  John  and 

*  <  A  provision,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, '  Indeed  so  maah 
festly  neoeseary  lo  Justiee,  thai,  wilhoot  tlie  observanee  of  It,  Ukkss 
might  have  beea'  uoquittad  of  treason  alWff  Mrs*  Lisle  had  been  ese- 
cuted  fur  harbouring  him  aa  a  traitor.". 
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the  Lady  Abergavenny  testified  "  that  she  had 
been  a  favourer  of  the  king's  friends  in  their 
greatest  extremities  during  the  late  civil  war," 
among  others,  of  these  ladies  themselves;  and 
upon  these  grounds,  as  well  as  for  her  general  be- 
haviour, they  earnestly  recommended  her  to  par- 
don. Her  son,  so  far  from  taking  arms  for  Mon- 
mouth, had  served  in  the  royal  army  against  that 
invader ;  she  herself  had  often  declared  that  she 
shed  more  tears  than  any  woman  in  England  on 
the  day  of  Charles  I.'s  execution ;  and  it  was  a 
fact  notorious  to  all  that,  after  the  Restoration  and 
the  attainder  of  Mr.  Lasle,  his  estate  had  been 
granted  to  her  at  the  intercession  of  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  for  her  excellent  conduct  during  the 
prevalence  of  her  husband's  party.  As  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  aged 
victim  that  money  was  more  powerful  at  court 
than  mercy,  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to 
Lord  Feversham  for  a  pardon ;  but  the  king  de- 
clared to  this  favourite  that  he  would  not  reprieve 
her  for  one  day.  A  petition  was  then  presented 
from  Mrs.  lisle  herself,  praying  that,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  ancient  and  honourable  descent, 
she  might  be  beheaded  instead  of  being  burned 
alive.  A  carefiil  search  was  made  for  precedents, 
and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  royal  mercy  was  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  the  beheading,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Winchester  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
the  venerable  matron  laying  her  head  on  the  block 
as  serenely  as  if  it  had  been  her  pillow ;  and 
praying  with  her  last  breath  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  cold-blooded 
tyrant  then  on  the  throne.* 

Hickes,  the  Presbyterian  preacher,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  these  atrocities,  but  whose  name 
was  not  in  any  proclamation  when  Mrs.  Lisle  re- 
ceived him  into  her  house,  and  Nelthorpe,  whom 
she  did  not  know,  and  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  Rye  House  plot,  were  executed  afterwards  in 
difierent  places. 

From  Winchester,  with  a  train  of  guards  and 
prisoners  at  his  heels,  Jeffreys  proceeded  on  to 
Salisbury,  and  thence  (having  increased  his  train) 
he  went  to  Dorchester,  and  there  hoisted  his 
bloody  flag.t  The  fierce  nature  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice was  made  fiercer  by  an  agonising  disorder, 
which  was  probably  brought  on  and  increased  by 
excess  of  drinking.  In  writing  to  Sunderland 
from  Dorchester  on  the  16th  of  September,  he 
says, "  I  this  day  began  with  the  rebels  and  have 
dispatched  ninety-eight;  but  am  at  this  time  so 
tortured  with  the  stone,  that  I  must  beg  your  lord- 
ship's intercession  to  his  majesty  for  the  incohe- 
rency  of  what  I  have  adventured  to  give  his  m&- 

*  Ifaeldntoih.— Rilph.— Kogn  Coke.  Some  of  Uie  rea«>iiiiig  of 
tkbla»twril«T.wliowu  Ufiiif  at  the  time,  w  niperUtiTely  pedtotie. 
"  She  kad  lemeiice  paeied  apnn  her."  ur>  Coke, "  which  in  women 
i«  to  be  iHirnt,  but  the  exeentton  was  by  beheeding  of  her ;  m  that, 
vliethcT  the  aeatenee  was  juat  or  not,  the  execution  waa  unjuat ;  for 
tlwuiih  the  king  may  pardon  or  mitigate  tlie  puniahment  of  any 
I  lima  aiminat  litm,  aa  to  pardon  treason,  or  to  mitigate  the  execu- 
tion to  bebeadiag.  which  la  part  of  the  aeoteilce,  yet  he  cannot  alter 
the  Boniahment  into  any  other  aeatence  than  the  uiw  preacrfliea.'* 

VOL.   III. 


jesty  the  trouble  of."*  But  if  honours  and  pro- 
motions could  have  soothed  the  pangs  of  disease, 
Jefireys  was  not  without  those  lenitives.  On  the 
5th  of  September  Lord  Keeper  North  departed 
from  life  and  ofiSce  together ;  and  three  days  after 
— that  is,  between  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Lisle  at 
Winchester  and  his  arrival  at  Dorchester — he  was 
raised  by  his  applauding  and  grateful  sovereign  to 
be  lord  chancellor.  At  Dorchester  this  chancellor 
and  chief  justice,  to  save  time,  began  to  declare 
that  if  any  of  the  prisoners  would  repent  and 
plead  guilty,  they  should  find  him  a  merciftil 
judge;  but  that  those  who  put  themselves  upon 
their  trials  should,  if  found  guilty,  be  led  to  imme- 
diate execution.  And  the  matter  was  afterwards 
managed  in  this  way :  two  ofiBcers  were  sent  toge- 
ther to  the  accused  with  the  alternative  of  mercy 
or  certain  death ;  and,  as  many  were  induced  to 
accept  the  profered  mercy,  these  ofiBcers  were  em- 
ployed as  witnesses  of  their  confession  in  case  of 
their  retracting — and  at  times  without  any  retract- 
ing, but  merely  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  blood.f 

"  He  Ud  'em  to  confeei,  if  e'er  they  hope 
To  lie  reprieved  Arom  tlie  fstal  rope  : 
Thia  ceemed  a  favour,  Init  he'd  none  forgiret 
Tlie  favour  wai,  a  day  or  two  to  live; 
Which  thoie  had  not  that  troubled  him  with  trials— 
H  i«  bualneii  blood,  and  would  have  no  denial. 
Two  hundred  he  could  aentence  In  an  hour,  &c.** 

Those  who  had  accepted  the  terms  offered  were 
not  afterwards  permitted  to  plead.  Any  evidence 
was  held  to  be  sufiBcient ;  and  to  a  constable  of 
Chard  stock,  viho  objected  to  the  witnesses — a  pros- 
titute and  a  papist — Jeflreys  exclaimed,  "  Villiin ! 
rebel  I  methinks  I  see  thee  already  with  a  halter 
about  thy  neck;"  and  the  prisoner  was  soon 
hanged.  The  judge  had  declared,  in  his  facetious 
manner,  that  if  any  lawyer  or  parson  came  in  his 
way  they  should  not  escape  him ;  and  accordingly 
Matthew  Brag,  an  attorney,  was  executed  without 
reprieve.  In  all,  eighty  persons  were  hanged  at 
Dorchester  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days :  the  re- 
mainder were  transported,  severely  whipped,  or  im- 
prisoned. Those  transported  were  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  bodies  of  those  that  were  executed  were  quartered 
and  stuck  up  on  gibbets.  JeSreys  then  proceeded 
to  Exeter,  where  another  red  list  of  two  himdred 
and  forty-three  prisoners  was  laid  before  him. 
One  man,  upon  pleading  not  guilty,  was  con- 
demned imd  sent  out  to  be  hanged  on  the  instant, 
which  so  terrified  the  rest,  that  they  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  exasperate  him  by  putting  him  to 
the  trouble  of  doing  his  duty;  so  all  that  he  had 
to  do  was  to  consign  them  in  a  body,  on  their  own 
confessions,  to  the  executioner.  But,  as  he  was 
less  fatigued  with  long  hearings  than  he  had  been 


*  From  the  laat  dauae  of  the  aentrnce  quoted  in  the  text,  and  Aram 
aeveral  expreaaiona  in  other  lettera,  we  are  Jnati6ed  in  aivinK  credit  to 
the  aaeertion  of  Burnet,  that  the  king  had  a  particular  account  of 
theae  pnceedinga  written  to  him  e^-ery  day.  Jeffrcyi  condudea  thia 
preaent  epistle  to  Sunderland  in  a  very  characteristic  manaer. 
"My  dearest  lord,  may  1  ever  be  tortured  with  the  stoue  if  I  forget  to 
approve  myself,  my  dearest  lord,  your  must  faithrutly  devoted  ser- 
vant, &c."  '  Suoderlaud,  in  reply,  assured  the  chief  justice  that  the 
kiug  approved  of  all  his  proceedings. 

1  According  to  a  poem  of  the  time  called  "  JelTreya'  Elegy,"— 

5   R 
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at  DoTcheBter,  he  was  not  altogether  bo  prodigal  to 
the  hangman.  He  then  went  into  Somersetshire, 
the  centre  of  the  late  insurrection,  where,  at  Taun- 
ton and  Wells,  nearly  eleven  hundred  prisoners 
were  arraigned  for  high  treason.  One  thousand 
and  forty  confessed  themselves  guilty;  only  six 
ventured  to  put  themselves  on  their  trial ;  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  at  the  very  least,*  were 
executed  with  astounding  rapidity.  In  order  to 
spread  the  terror  more  widely  and  to  appal  the 
neighbours,  friends,  and  relatives  of  the  victims, 
these  executions  took  place  in  thirty-six  towns  and 
villages.  The  dripping  heads  and  limbs  of  the 
dead  were  affixed  in  the  most  conspicuous  places, 
iu  the  streets,  by  the  highways,  over  the  town- 
halls,  and  over  the  very  churches  devoted  to  a 
merciful  Grod.  "  All  the  high  roads  of  the  coun- 
try were  no  longer  to  be  travelled,  while  the  hor- 
rors of  so  many  quarters  of  men  and  the  offensive 
stench  of  them  lasted. "f  Sunderland  apprized 
Jeffreys  of  the  king's  pleasure  to  bestow  a  thou- 

*  The  nmmes  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.Qine  are  preserved ;  bnt 
a«  no  jud|;ments  were  entered  it  it  not  known  how  many  more  may 
have  tnffifred.  Three  persons  were  cxecnted  in  the  Tillage  of  Wrin»[- 
ton,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose  writinns  have  tended  to 
leuen  the  misery  suffered  by  manltind  from  cruel  laws  and  unjust 
J  ud  ^es .-- Af oeAintosA. 

t  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs.  Other  writers,  who  were  eye.witnessei, 
thou>!h' violent  men.  and  ^iveo  to  exagf  eratioo.  Iiave  left  still  more 
horrible  pictures.  Shirley,  the  author  of  "  The  Bloody  Assise^**  which 
WAS  published  after  the  Revolution,  says.  -  Nothing  eould  be  liker 
hell  than  these  parts :  cauldrons  hissing,  carcasses  boiliuK,  pitch 
and  tar  sparkling  and  glowing,  bloody  limbs  boiling,  and  tearing,  and 
mangling." — '*  England  was  now  an  Aceldema  ;  the  country  for  sixty 
milea  together  tma  Bristol  to  Exeter  had  a  new  and  iirrible  sort  of 
aign-poits  and  sigoa,  gibbets,  and  heads  and  quarters  of  its  slaoxh- 
texed  inhabitants.  Every  soul  was  sunk  in  anguish  and  terror,  sigh- 
ing by  day  and  by  night  for  delivennoe,  bnt  shut  out  of  all  hope  oy 
despair."— OUiiuon. 


sand  of  the  convicts  on  several  of  his  'conrtioi, 
and  one  or  two  hundred  on  a  favourite  of  the 
queen,  upon  condition  that  the  persons  receiving 
them  thus'  as  a  gift  should  find  securitj  diat  the 
prisoners  should  be  enslaved  for  ten  years  in  saae 
West  India  island,  where,  as  James  must  ban 
known,  field-labour  was  death  to  Europeans.  The 
chancellor  remonstrated  with  his  majesty,  directly, 
against  this  giving  away  of  the  prisoners,  who,  be 
said,  would  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  i 
piece.*  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Bristol  he 
yields  to  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  convicts; 
boasts  of  his  victory  over  that "  most  factious  dty," 
and  pledges  his  life,  and' that  which  was  dearer  to 
him,  his  loyalty,  "  that  Taunton  and  Bristol,  and 
the  county  of  Somerset  too,  should  know  their 
duty  both  to  God  and  their  kuig  before  he  leaves 
them." 

With  the  evidence  of  these  letters  alone,  we 
may  confidently  reject  the  dreams  of  those  who 
pretend  that  James  was  unacquainted  with  his 
judge's  manner  of  proceedingf  and,  if  other  prooft 
were  wanting  to  prove  the  want  of  heart  and  fed- 
ing  in  this  wretched  prince,  they  are  assuredly  to 
be  found  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  day  that  report  his 
progresses  and  amusements.  He  went  to  Win- 
chester soon  after  the  iniquitous  execution  of  Mrt. 
Lisle,  and  there  he  remained,  diverting  himsdf 
with  horse-races,  during  the  hottest  part  of  Jef- 


■  Letter  from  Jeffnys  to  the  king,  dated  Taantaa.  19Ui  Stf»im- 
ber,  (W>m  M3S.  in  Sute  Paper  OBn,  as  eilsd  by  Macklntoak.    Is 

the  same  letter  Jeffreys  returns  thanks  for  hi*  majesty's  graehm  a^ 
ceptanoe  of  his  aorices  in  the  West. 
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freys's  campaign.*  But  there  is  still  farther  an 
indisputable  proof  of  James's  approbation  of 
Je£freys'8  proceedings ;  for  when  (on  the  30th  of 
Septembert)  that  precious  new  chancellor  returned 
to  court  his  promotion  was  announced  in  the 
Gazette  with  an  unusually  emphatic  panegyric  on 
his  person  and  services ;  and  some  months  after 
this,  when  Jefireys  had  brought  on  a  dangerous 
attack  by  one  of  his  furious  debauches,  James  ex- 
pressed great  concern,  and  declared — with  perfect 
truth — that  such  another  man  would  not  easily  be 
found  in  England.  Besides,  wherever  the  king 
was  directly  and  personally  concerned,  there  was 
the  same  unflinching  severity.  When  Holmes,  an 
old  republican  officer,  was  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence at  London,  James  offered  to  spare  his  lite  if 
he  would  renounce  his  principles  and  en^ge  to 
live  quietly.  Holmes  answered,  that  he  still  must 
be  a  republican  from  his  firm  conviction  that  that 
form  of  government  was  the  best ;  that  he  was  an 
old  man,  whose  life  was  as  little  worth  asking  as  it 
was  worth  giving :  and  thereupon  he  was  instantly 
sent  down  to  Dorchester  to  be  hanged.  Cor- 
nish, formerly  sheriff  of  London,  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  Rye  House  plot,  to 
which  so  many  victims  had  been  already  sacri- 
ficed :  the  trial  was  conducted  with  illegal  haste, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to 
procure  witnesses  or  prepare  a  defence ;  he  was 
convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  Rumsey  (who 
owned  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord.  Russell  he  had 
been  guilty  of  peijury) ;  and,  James  having  signed 
his  death-warrant,  he  was  executed  in  sight  of 
Guildhall  and  almost  before  his  own  door.  On 
the  very  same  day,  and  also  by  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  king,  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  of  Wapping,  was 
burnt  alive  at  Tyburn;  and  one  Lindsey  was 
hanged  on  Tower  Hill.  The  offence  with  which 
the  poor  woman  was  charged  was,  having  com- 
passed the  king's  death,  by  favouring  the  escape 
of  one  Burton,  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye 
House  plot,  into  Holland,  and  giving  succour  to 
the  same  Burton  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ; 
and  the  principal  witness  against  her  was  the 
execrable  Burton  himself,  whose  life  she  had  twice 
saved-l  The  offence  of  the  man  who  was  hanged 
at  Tower  Hill  was  desertion — an  ofibnce  not  then 
provided  for  by  any  recognised  martial  law.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  died  like  a  primitive  martyr,  declaring  at 
the  stake  that  she  had  only  obeyed  the  sacred  pre- 
cepts which  commanded  her  to  hide  the  outcast, 
and   not  to  betray  him  that  wandereth.§    Two 

•  Aeratding  to  Bnnwt,  June*  took  ]ilMmre  in  raUting  all  tha  p«- 
UenlanorUtia  compaiiB  to  lwti«n  miaialen;  (puking  of  all  Uint 
WM  dona  in  a  >t;le  tk*t  *el<h«  l>emna  the  nuMty  Dot  the  kiUM- 
nlty  of  a  great  iirinoai  mi  (b*  hlitoiiaD  mUk  lltat  D;«kT«l«,th* 
Daleh  ambauadar.  allerwaid*  W4  kirn  « that  tba  king  talked  m> 
oftoD  oftlieie  thingi  in  hia  lMattH>  'l>a>  >><  woadeied  to  He  Ub 
break  ont  in  these  Indeoenciee."— Owa  niw. 

f  Hen  Sir  Jamea  Mackintoah  lamarks,  •■  Had  Jamaa  torn  Miak- 
tisfled  with  the  eandnct  oflefieya,  lie  had  the  means  of  lepairiag 
■otae  part  of  Its  coDsequencel.  for  the  eiecutiau  in  HaweiaeHhto 
ware  not  aoncloded  before  the  latter  part  of  NoTamher." 

t  Boger  North  waa  an  aatire  counsel  against  tha  benevolent  and 
eoaraceoos  voman. 

I  With  her  own  hands  she  dif^seJ  the  straw  and  mote  com- 
baatiUa  materials  around  her,  so  as  u>  shorten  her  agony  by  a  ijuick 
ara.  Among  tha  weeping  spectators  was  the  celebrated  Quaker 
WOUun  Pann,  who  waa  Una  llequeotly  admitted  to  tamiUu;  iotcr- 
i  wUh  the  Uog. 


other  persons  of  humble  condition  were  executed  in 
London,  where  the  outrages  offered  to  the  remains 
of  the  dead  were  carried  to  an  unusual  height,  and 
where  the  dying  speeches  of  all  the  prisoners 
were  arbitrarily  suppressed.  Even  the  dismem- 
bered body  of  Rumbald  was  brought  up  from 
Scotland ;  and  the  slavish  sheriffs  of  London  re- 
ceived a  royal  warrant  to  set  up  one  of  the  fetid 
quarters  over  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  to  deliver 
the  remaining  three  quarters  to  the  sheriff  of  Hert- 
ford, who  was  directed  by  another  royal  warrant 
to  place  them,  one  at  the  Rye  House,  one  at  Hod- 
desdon,  and  the  other  at  Bishop's  Stortford.* 

In  London,  as  in  the  West,  corruption  and 
bribery  were  the  only  checks  to  infernal  cruelty. 
Thus,  Prideaux,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  by 
an  arbitrary  warrant  upon  mere  suspicion,  bought 
himself  off  with  1500/. ;  and  Hampden,  still  in 
prison  for  his  misdemeanor,  put  aside  the  new  and 
capital  charge  of  high  treason  by  paying  6000/., 
to  be  divided  between  Jeffreys  and  Father  Petre, 
the  king's  confessor  and  chief  adviser.  The 
queen's  maids  of  honour,  as  pocket-money,  were 
allowed  to  take  from  50/.  to  100/.  from  each  of 
the  fair  damsels  of  Taunton  who  had  presented 
Monmouth  with  flags  and  a  bible,  and  who  thus 
were  saved.  In  consequence  of  the  suspicions  of 
the  court  and  of  the  disclosures  made  by  Lord 
Grey,  the  Ijords  Brandon,  Delamere,  and  Stam- 
ford, were  proceeded  against  for  high  treason. 
Brandon  was  convicted  by  perjured  witnesses ; 
but,  having  a  sister-in-law  m  favour  at  court,t  he 
escaped,  not  being,  however,  enlarged  upon  bail 
till  fourteen  months,  nor  receiving  his  pardon  till 
two  years  after  his  trial.  Delamere,  who  was  tried 
before  the  lord  steward,  Jeffreys,  and  thirty  peers, 
was  unanimously  acquitted,  though  the  fcusehood, 
and  infamy,  and  perjury  of  those  who  swore  against 
him  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  the  same 
vices  in  the  evidence  upon  which  many  obscurer 
persons  had  been  hanged  and  quartered.  Stam-' 
ford  took  the  benefit  of  a  subsequent  amnesty. 

The  Marquess  of  Halifax  had  remained  in  the 
ministry  during  all  the  atrocities  of  Jefireys's  cam- 

i)aign,  sitting  at  the  council-board  with  Sunder- 
and,  with  Rochester,  whose  vices  of  drinking  and 
swearing  did  not  prevent  his  being  considered  the 
bead  of  the  high  church  party,  and  with  Godol- 
phin,  whose  business  habits  were  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable. Halifkx,  however,  to  use  his  own  wit- 
ticism, had  been  "  kicked  up  stairs "  into  the 
sounding  but  empty  office  of  president  of  the 
council ;  and  now  it  was  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  office  altogether ;  for  James  suspected  him  of  a 
determination  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts;  and  he  had  not  penetration 
enough  to  perceive  the  danger  he  ran  in  driving  that 
crafty  and  able  politician  to  extremities.  Nor  would 
the  despotic  blunderer  delay  this  dismissal  till  the 
approaching  session  of  parliament  should  be  over. 

•  Warnnts  at  the  Stale  Paper  OfBce,  as  onoted  by  Mackintosh. 

t  It  is  said  alw  that  the  infamous  Grey  nad  some  eomuunctiona 
tisiUngi,  and  bargained  ^with  James  that  no  life  ahould  be  taken 
upon  his  disclosures. 

5  H  2 
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That  Besiion,  as  appointed,  opened  on  the  9th  of 
November.  Uplifted  with  his  mighty  doings 
during  the  recess,  and  with  the  appearance  of  uni- 
versal timidity  and  submission,  James  now  pre- 
sumed that  the  parliament  of  England  would  bend 
before  him,  and,  like  the  parliament  of  Paris,  con- 
tent themselves  for  the  future  with  the  honour  of 
receiving  his  commands  and  registering  his  de- 
crees. After  speaking  briefly  of  the  storm  that 
was  past,  he  t(Ad.  them,  in  a  dictatorial  style,  that 
the  militia,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  much  de- 
pended on,  was  an  inefficient  force,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  but  a  standing  army  of  well  disciplined 
troops  that  could  secure  the  nation  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  then  stated  how  he  had  augmented 
the  army  during  the  late  wretched  attempt ;  and 
called  for  a  supply  answerable  to  the  increased 
expense.  "  And,"  continued  he,  "  let  no  man  take 
exception  that  there  are  some  officers  in  this  army 
not  qualified,  according  to  the  late  tests,  for  their 
employments.  The  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you, 
are  most  of  them  known  to  me ;  and,  having  for- 
merly served  me  on  several  occasions,  and  always 
approved  the  loyalty  of  their  principles  by  their 
practices,  I  think  them  now  fit  to  be  employed  un- 
der me :  and  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  that, 
after  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  services  in 
such  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  neither  ex- 
pose them  to  disgrace  nor  myself  to  the  want  of 
them,  if  there  should  be  another  rebellion  to  make 
them  necessary  to  me."    Without  this  declaration 


both  Lords  and  Commons  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  commissioned  Catholic  lords  to  levy  Catholic 
troops  against  Monmouth,  and  in  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers had  shown  a  marked  preference  for  m.en  of  the 
ancient  religion :  and  now  the  old  hatred  of  popery 
came  in  to  revive  the  languishing  cause  of  avH  K- 
beity,  and  h^h-churchmen  and  low-churchmen, 
Tories  and  Whigs,  became  for  a  season  united. 
The  Commons,  in  coming  to  a  resolation  about  i 
supply,  voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
discharge  of  all  such  officers  as  refused  the  Pro- 
testant test.  James  in  reply  said,  "  Whatever  yoa 
may  do,  I  will  adhere  to  all  my  pronaises."  The 
house  was  thrown  into  a  ferment,  and  Mr.  John 
Kok,  member  for  Derby,  said,  "  I  hope  we  are 
Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our 
duty  by  a  few  high  words."  But  the  majority  d 
the  Englishmen  mere  committed  him  to  the  Toirer 
for  his  speech.  Still,  however,  with  all  their  ser- 
vile loyalty,  they  were  resolute  about  the  popi^ 
officers ;  and  the  Lords  showed  equal  or  superior 
■  zeal.  The  ex-minister  Halifax  led  the  van  againt 
the  court ;  and  Jeffreys,  the  chancellor  and  main 
manager,  was  checked  in  his  high  career  of  inso- 
lence and  arrogance,  and  made  to  crouch  in  the 
dust.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  session,  James, 
disappointed  and  furious,  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment, which  never  met  again  for  the  dispatch  of 
business ;  and  the  houses  were  deserted  and  silent 
till  they  echoed  his  expulsion  and  dethronement, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Convention. 


St.  SrRPSEy's  Cbapii.  axd  the  Pari.iamektart  nirif.DtKOii  or  WxiTMiirfVtit. 
From  Old  PicluiM  and  I'lintt  of  the  Period. 
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A.D.  1686.    James  had  not  obtained  a  sixpence 
from  the  late  session,  but  for  a  time  he  counted 
upon  money  from  France ;   his  minister  Sunder- 
land accepted  a  French  pension  oi  25,000  crowns ; 
and,  after  some  shuffling  and  an  attempt  to  save 
a  sort  of  false  pride  and  dignity,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land tied  himself  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  which  he  made  hit  political  existence 
absolutely  incompatible  with  that  of  his  son-in-law 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  the  same  lime  ren- 
dered himself  doubly  odious  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, as  the  ally  and  tool  of  one  who  had  waged  a 
most  pitiless  warfare  against  the  reformed  religion 
in  France.   For  it  was  just  at  this  critical  moment, 
when  Englishmen  were  filled  with  doubts  and  ter- 
rors as  to  the  intentions  of  their  popish  king,  that 
Louis  revoked  the  tolerant  edict  of  l^antes,*  and 
drove  many  thonsands  of  his  Huguenot  subjects 
to   exile.      The  accounts  which  these  fugitives 
brought  into  England  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire 
which  was  about  to  break  out  and  consume  James 
and  his  insane  projects.     It  was  known  at  the 
time  that  he  and  Father  Petie  were  busily  engaged 
in   attempts  to  convert  many  of  the  Protestants 
about  court ;  and  with  a  standing  army  encamped 
upon  Houuslow  Heath,  and  which  kept  still  in- 
creasing, it  was  reasonably  apprehended  that  such 
zealots  would  not  always  ctmfine  themselves  to 
polemical  arguments,  persuasions,  and  promises. 
Sunderland  had  privately  embraced  Catholicism, 
and  in  appearance  adopted  all  his  nutster's  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.    Other  con- 
verts, both  male  and  female,  more  openly  pro- 
claimed their  abandonipent  of  the  Protestant  faith ; 
and  the  poet  Dryden,  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
day,  recanted  and  wrote  with  very  imchristian 
violence  against  the  reformation    and  the  esta- 
blished church.t    Some  of  these  proceedings  are 
a  complete  banquet  to  the  cynic.      James,  like 
Louis  XIV.,  reconciled  his  breaches  of  the  seventh 
commandment  with  his  ardent  religionism.     His 
reigning  mistress  was  Catherine  Sedley,  who  had 
some  of  her  father's  wit,  though  no  pretensions  to 
personal  beauty .^     She  was  installed  at  Whitehall, 
and  created  Countess  of  Dorchester ;  but  James 
and  his  priests  failed  in  converting  her  to  popery ; 

*  Th*  edict  of  Nanto,  vhieh  U  Mid  to  have  lieen  compoied  bT  tha 
meat  bialorian  Da  Thoa,wat  paiied  by  Henry  IV.  In  the  year  1998. 
it  va*  fuddeDly  reaealad  by  Lonii  XIV  ,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
_l<!S6,Jaat  three  week*  before  the  meeting  of  the  Eniliah  parliament. 
The  enieltiea  whiab  immediately  preceded  and  followed  that  meanire 
were  atroeiona.  At  Niames  alone  60,000  Hroteuanu  were  forced,  in 
three  daya,  to  abjure  their  religion.  Lonii's  miationariei  were  dra- 
KooDa ;  wheoee  tbeproceeillnKa  obtained  ttia  oama  (ftir  ever  neowra- 
ble,  and  for  ever  InnunouB)  of  drayonnadt*. 

t  Jamea  bowarer  bllefl  in  many  Instances  where  he  bad  pivbably 
expected  immediate  suooeia.  Jelrreyfl  woald  not  change  i  and  it  li 
•aid  of  Kirlc,  that,  when  nrged  by  the  king  to  turn  CaihnUe,  ha  ex- 
coaad  Umaelf  by  laying,  tlut  wben  in  Africa  he  had  gnen  a  promiia 
In  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  that  if  he  ever  changed  his  reliiion  he 
would  tarn  Turk,  Admiral  Herbert,  though  a  professed  libertbie 
and  a  man  of  extravagant  habita,  resigned  bis  lucrative  offices  rather 
than  comnly. 

t  The  lady  was  daughter  ol  the  Tery  witty  and  pnllgmte  Sir 
Chailee  Sedley.  Cliarles  II.,  who  bad  mora  taste  in  female  beauty, 
used  to  say  that  one  might  fancy  his  brother's  mistresses  were  given 
to  bim  by  his  father  confessor  as  penances,  they  were  all  so  ugly. 
According  to  Horace  Waipole,  Miss  Sedley  (ennobled  into  the 
Countess  of  Dorolwatar)  was  accnstomed  to  wonder  what  Jamea 
choae  his  mistresses  for.  "  We  ware  nona  of  us  handsome,"  said  <he  | 
"  and,  if  wa  hod  wit,  ha  had  not  enongh  to  Ind  It  out."— Krsmft. 
cnces. 


and  the  champions  of  tha  Protestant  church  did 
not  disdain  to  pay  court  to  the  orthodox  mistress. 
Rochester,  that  other  pillar  of  the  church,  clung 
to  her;  while  his  rival  Sunderland  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  queen,  who  was  jealous,  and 
with  the  confessor,  who  considered  a  mistress  of 
such  decided  Protestantism  a  very  dangerous  ap- 
pendage. Between  them,  the  queen,  confessor, 
and  prime  minister  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
send  his  mistress  into  Ireland,  where  a  good  estate 
had  been  given  to  her.  The  convert  Sunderland 
then  rose,  and  his  rival  Rochester  sunk.  The 
ministry  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  close  cabal 
of  seven  persons;  the  king,  Sunderland,  Father 
Petie,  and  the  Catholic  lords,  Bellasis,  Powis, 
Arundel,  and  Dover,  who  assembled  sometimes 
in  Sunderland's  house  and  sometimes  in  the 
apartments  of  Chiffinch  of  the  back-stairs.  Roger 
Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemain  by  right  of  his  wire's 
prostitution  to  the  late  king,  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  an  ambassador  from  the  pope 
was  openly  received  in  London.  After  a  few  pre- 
ludes u)  the  courts  of  law,  where  it  was  endeavoured 
to  convert  the  Test  Act  into  a  dead  letter,  James, 
with  blind  and  headlong  haste,  proceeded  to  assert 
a  dispensing,  a  suspending,  and  a  repealing  power 
over  all  laws  or  acts  of  parliament  whatsoever,  and 
to  put  Catholics  into  the  highest  civil  and  militarr 
offices,  from  which  the  Protestants  were  dismissed. 
By  means  of  qvo  warranto  writs  the  corporations 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  remodelled ;  papists 
were  admitted  into  all  of  them,  and  papists  were 
made  lieutenants  of  counties,  sheriffs,  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  In  Scotland,  where  the  parliament 
had  been  dissolved  because  it  betrayed  the  same 
dread  of  popery  as  that  of  England,  the  same  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to,  and  die  high  church  Tory 
ministry  was  dismissed  to  make  room  for  one  of 
an  entirely  Catholic  complexion.  In  Ireland  the 
Protestants,  who  alone  had  been  intrusted  with 
arms,  were  disarmed  by  Tyrconnel,  who  was  de- 
clared even  by  one  of  ms  own  party  to  be  "  mad- 
man enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."  Indeed,  in 
that  country  the  scales  were  entirely  turned,  and 
the  Protestants  were  treated  in  all  things  as  badly 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  the  papists 
ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  revenues 
of  the  church  were  in  good  part  given  to  popish 
bishops  and  priests,  who  were  not  merely  per- 
mitted but  commanded  to  wear  their  canonicals  in 
public.  Four  thousand  Protestant  soldiers  were 
cashiered,  stripped  of  their  uniforms,  and  lefl  to 
wander,  hungry  and  half  naked,  through  the  land. 
Their  officers,  for  the  most  part,  retired  into  Hol- 
land, and  gathered  round  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  endurance  even  of 
Tories  and  high-churchmen,  and,  in  despite  of  the 
dogma  of  passive  obedience,  the  pulpits  began  to 
resound  with  warnings  and  denunciations.  To 
quench  the  flame  in  its  infancy  James  issued  let- 
ters mandatory  to  the  bishops  of  England,  prohi- 
biting the  clergy  to  preach  upon  points  of  contro- 
versy, and  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
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vith  more  power  Uun  htd  been  poueated  by  the 
^minable  court  over  which  Laud  preaidecL  It 
vas  authorised  to  aearch  out  and  call  before  it 
"  even  thoae  who  aeemed  to  be  suspected  of  of- 
fences ;"  and  to  "  correct,  amend,  and  alter  the 
statutes  of  the  universities,  churches,  and  schools ; 
or,  where  the  statutes  were  lost,  to  devise  new 
ones ;"  and  the  powers  of  the  conunissicm  were 
declared  to  be  efifectual "  notwithstanding  any  law 
or  statute  to  the  contrary."*  But  James  could 
not  fill  this  court  with  men  of  the  same 
views.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (San- 
croft)  would  not  act  at  alii  upon  which  the  less 
scrupulous  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  was 
put  in  his  place :  the  other  members  were  Crewe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  more  than  half  a  par 
uist,  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  preferred  the 
lung  to  the  church,  Rochester,  the  head  of  the  high- 
church  party,  Sunderland,  the  concealed  papist, 
Jeffreys,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert  With 
this  court,  such  as  it  was,  James  ventured  to  issue 
a  mandate  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who 
bad  declared  boldly  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  popish  standing  army,  to  suspend  Doctor  Sharp, 
who  had  preached  in  the  pulpit  against  papery  in 
general.  Compton  replied  through  Lord  Sunder- 
land that  he  could  not  legally  punish  Sharp  with- 
out hearing  him  in  his  own  defence.  Upon  this 
the  new  commission  was  put  into  play,  and  the 
bishop  himself  was  summoned  before  it.  At  first 
Compton  argued  that  the  court  was  illegal ;  that 
he  was  subject  in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  his  me- 
tropolitan and  suffragans  alone ;  that  he  was  a  pre- 
late of  England,  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  could 
be  tried  only  by  the  laws  of  his  country :  but  he 
added  that  he  bad  enjomed  Sharp  to  desist  irom 
preaching,  who  was  himself  willing  to  make  repa- 
ration and  beg  his  majesty's  pardon.  James  or- 
dered the  commissioners  to  suspend  him,  and,  after 
some  differences  among  themselves,  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  suspended  accordingly.  Rochester, 
who  had  been  averse  to  this  extreme  measure,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  afironted  the  king  in  a  personal 
conference  and  argument  about  the  merits  of  their 
respective  religious,  was  turned  out  of  the  commis- 
sion and  his  other  ofBces  shortly  after ;  but  be  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  4000/.  a-year  on  the  post- 
o£Sce,  together  with  a  regular  grant  of  an  annuity 
of  170M.  a-year  out  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Grey  ;t 
and,  after  all,  his  plotting  rival  Sunderland  was 
disappointed,  for  his  lucrative  ofiBce  of  lord  trea- 
surer was  put  into  commission.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Rochester's  brother.  Lord  Clarendon, 
was  recalled  from  Ireland,  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the 
title  of  lord  deputy,  was  left  to  govern  that  country. 
Even  D'Adda,  the  pope's  minister,  saw  dearly  that 
James  was  ruining  his  cause  b^  precipitation ;  and 
the  wary  Italian  informed  his  court  that  men's 
minds  were  embittered  by  the  belief  that  Rochester 
had  been  dismissed  because  he  would  not  turn  Ca- 
tholic, and  that  there  was  a  design  for  the  exter* 

•  Book!  of  the  privr  connoU  si  cited  b;  DeltTmple. 
t  KTClyn. 


mination  of  all  Protestants.*  Yet  still  James  Icejit 
his  course,  and  looked  with  satisfaction  sod  piidt 
to  his  encampment  on  Hounslow  Heath,  in  vki(i 
were  now  enclosed  15,000  m&i,  horse  and  (got. 
He  caused  Samuel  Johnson,  a  clergyman  of  tk 
estaUiriiment,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Lol 
Russell,  to  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  to  he  ySk- 
ried  three  several  times,  and  to  be  whipped  bm 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  for  writing  an  addios  to  tk 
soldiers  to  remind  Uiem  that  they  were  freebon 
Englishmen.  He  attempted  to  convert  his  dssgli- 
ter,  the  Princess  Anne,  and  to  deprive  his  daugiito 
Mary,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  of  her  ri^  to  ik 
succession ;  and,  looking  neither  to  the  right  oortt 
the  left,  he  went  on  more  openly  to  assail  tlie  chir- 
tered  rights  of  public  bodies. 

A.D.  1687.  One  of  his  great  objects  «u  to  ob- 
tain the  control  of  the  seminariea  and  schaob. 
Of  these  the  Charter  House  in  London  was  s  mj 
important  one,  and  accordingly  he  cammuided 
the  goveraora  of  that  establishnieBt  to  admit  im 
it  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  pnpist,  withont  test  v 
oath.  But  the  majority  of  the  govemws,  haM 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Compton,  the  suspeadd 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  ex-minister  Lnd  Hili> 
fax,  resisted  the  mandate.  Yet,  after  faiHsg  ia 
this  attempt,  he  demanded  firom  the  Univeni^if 
Oxford  that  they  should  acknowledge  a  right  ia 
Father  Petre  to  name  seven  Fellows  OT  Extier  Co)- 
lege,t  and  from  the  University  of  Cambiidgelk 
degree  of  master  of  arts  for  one  Alban  Fnadi,  i 
Benedictine  friar.  Both  thoae  learned  bodia,  la 
spite  of  their  recent  declaratioDB  of  non-reststtnee, 
resisted  to  the  very  utmost ;  the  Oxfotd  qnotkn 
was  referred  to  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  bnt  tk 
new  ecclesiastical  commission  took  up  the  Casi- 
bridge  ease,  and  simmarily  deprived  Fecbell,  At 
vice-chanedkr,  of  his  ofiSce,  and  suspended  him  fron 
the  mastership  of  Magdalen  Cdkge.  Jsmei  thai 
commanded  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  to  elect  « 
their  master  one  Antony  Fanner,  a  caneeakd  j»r 
pist .  The  Fellows  petitioned  his  majesty,  bnt  find- 
ing him  not  to  be  moved,  they  exercwed  their  own 
undoubted  right,  and  dected  Doctor  Hove.  The 
ecclesiastical  commission  declared  this  tlectiai  to 
be  void,  and  then  a  new  mandate  was  ianedislhe 

•  E*lnttidelleletteie(de  M<«igiMir.D'Add*,  Kmnw  Armrfn 
etc.--/*  Ueckuttoth,  jippeniU. 

t  •  The  noble  iuiIlT  of  Petre  (at  whoa  Fether  Edvad  Nnm 
one)  in  January,  1687,  claimed  the  right  of  noBinatiaB  la  MMfcV 
lowebipi  in  Exelar  College,  wbieb  had  been  Ibonded  then  by  Si  V. 
Pelte,  la  the  nign  of  Bliiabeth.  It  was  acfcaovladtvl  on  Ih  (art 
of  the  coUen,  that  Sir  William  and  Ua  ran  had  exerdaed  liu  fni. 
though  the  latter,  aa  they  eontendcd,  bad  oooiBaied  eahr  bi  mt"- 
anoe.  The  Uabop  of  Exeter,  the  TlAor  of  the  e•IIC|^>•U;a• 
reign  of  Jamea  1.,  prouonnoed  an  opinion  againit  the  teaaniot- 
aeendanta,  and  a  judgment  bad  been  obtained  aninat  Ibm  b  St 
Court  of  Common  Plena  abnit  the  tame  time,  tndertke  ma^ 
of  Ibeee  antboritiea,  Ibe  college  bad  (or  wrenty  ftm  naatadiiu 
tbete  fellowabipa  without  diaturbanoe  fhan  the  Cimil;  of  FMe.  il- 
Ubaae,tbe  Catholic  lawyer,  «inti«irt««d  tbatlhii  loqi  awg^wM 
would  otherwiae  have  been  ooncluaive,  deacired  litik  eoariOMnm 
in  a  period  of  taoh  iniouUy  towarda  CalhoUa  that  IbqrewMm* 
fkom  aaaerting  their  cnril  liahla."  I  Before  tUsattrmrt  iiamm 
obtained  the  apnohitmentot  one  Maaaey,  a  Catball^  at  taa  •( 
Chriat  Chureb,  Osibrd,  and  had  obtained  a  diapMMlioa  teOtaU 
Walker,  maater  of  Univenily  College,  Oxfcid  Oaag  a  eonsnW  r» 
niat),  and  br  two  of  hU  bltowa  of  tbe  aame  fiUlk,  Mgriher  aU  i 
Bunee  lor  puUitbiog  hooka  of  Catholic  thedogy.  AadWdlnM 
had  the  courac*  to  eatabliah  a  pdntiag  pmaaandaCaih>ti<>>r* 
la  hia  ooUegt. 
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college  to  elect  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had 
several  qualifications  which  Fanner  had  not,  but 
who  was  also  suspected  of  being  a  papist  in  dis- 
guise.* The  Fellows  with  unexpected  spirit  stuck 
to  the  master  of  their  own  choosing,  and  Howe 
exercised  his  authority  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  and  the  king.  In  the  course  of  a 
summer  progress  James  arrived  at  Oxford,  sum- 
moned the  members  of  Magdalen  into  his  presence, 
chid  them  for  their  disobedience,  and  told  them  to 
go  away  and  dioose  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  or  else 
they  should  certainly  feel  the  weight  of  his  sove- 
reign displeasure.  Here  was  a  call  upon  passive 
obedience  from  the  very  lips  of  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed ;  but  still  the  Fellows  insisted  on  their  right, 
and  answered  him  respectfully  but  firmly.  Then 
they  were  privately  warned  that,  lik»  the  corpora- 
tions, they  would  be  proceeded  against  by  qtto 
warranto,  and  inevitably  lose  everything.  But 
still  the  gownmen  were  firm.  The  tyrant,  asto- 
nished and  enraged,  issued  a  commission  to  Cart- 
wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  Chief  Justice  Wright, 
and  Baron  Jenner,  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
college,  with  full  powa  to  alter  the  statutes  and 
frame  new  ones.  Tlie  commissioners  arrived  at 
Oxford  on  the  20th  of  October,  when  Cartwright 
thundered  at  the  devoted  college ;  but  Howe  main- 
tained his  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  body 
which  had  elected  him,  with  decorum  and  firm- 
ness ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the  commis- 
sioners deprived  him  of  the  presidency  and  struck 
his  name  off  the  books,  he  entered  the  hall  and 
boldly  protested  against  all  they  had  done.  The 
chief  justice  bound  him  in  a  thousand  pounds  to 
appear  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  Parker  was  put 
into  possession  by  force.  Then  a  majority  of  the 
Fdlows  were  prevailed  upon  to  submit  "  as  far  as 
was  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  statutes  of  the 
college."  But  the  weakly  arrogant  king  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  this ;  he  insisted  that  the  Fel- 
lows should  acknowledge  their  disobedience  and 
repentance  in  a  written  submiasion.  Upon  this 
the  Fellows  withdrew  their  fiHrmer  submission,  and 
declared  in  writing  that  they  oould  not  acknow- 
ledge they  had  done  an3rthing  amiss.  On  the  16th 
of  November  Bishop  Cartwrightf  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  in  the  shape  of  a 
gemral  deprivation  and  expulsion.  This  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  December  by  the  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  which  incapacitated  all 
and  every  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  from  holding 
any  benefice  or  preferment  in  the  church ;  a  de- 
cree, however,  which  passed  that  body  only  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  intention  was  to  defeat  the 
project  of  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had 

*  PartuT  hmd  pMwd  through  the  phun  of  a  tenatkal  puritan 
fnadier  dnricg  tba  Commonwealth,  and  a  Ugotad  Mgh-chnrchman 
•t  tka  BotntalioB,  whM  he  defmded  the  inraeention  of  Ma  late 
Wthieo,  and  reviled  the  moet  Ttrtnooa  men  amonj^  them.  Aa  eooa 
u  he  wai  made  Matiop  of  Oafefd  he  wai  lead  J  to  tranifct  hii  lenieea 
to  Jamea  and  iha  chanh  of  Rome.  He  waa  a  drunkard  and  many 
thlnn  wone. 

t  Cartwright,  biahcn  of  Cheater,  waa  a  pretty  good  paiallal  to  Ua 
hnther  Parker  ef  Oxfiitd.  He  lea  had  oruiaaUy  been  a  puriun  and* 
had  becooe  a  Samlng  high-ehorehman  at  lie  Keatoratlon.  HeAnnk 
at  Boeh  ai  Parker,  bat  waa  not  ao  witty  in  hie  eupe. 


intended  to  bestow  livings  in  the  church  on  some 
of  the  ejected  Fellows.  James  himself  declared 
that  he  would  look  upon  any  favour  shown  to  the 
Fellows  as  a  combination  against  himself;  but  not- 
withstanding his  threats  considerable  collections 
were  made  for  them,  and  his  own  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  sent  over  200/.  for  their  relief; 
and  in  the  end,  though  they  obtained  the  honours 
of  mart3rrdom,  they  experienced  little  of  its  suf- 
ferings. Their  places  in  the  University  were 
filled  by  avowed  papists  or  by  very  doubtful  Pro- 
testants. 

But  long  before  this  result  the  king  had  issued 
"A  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience;"  by 
which  all  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  non- 
conformists as  well  as  Catholics  were  to  be  sus- 
pended.* "  We  have  thought  fit,"  said  James, 
"  by  virtue  of  our  royal  prerogative,  to  issue  forth 
this  our  declaration  of  indulgence,  making  no 
doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  our  two  houses  of  pat- 
MtxoMA  when  we  shall  think  it  convenient  for  them 
to  meet"  The  preamble  was  in  other  respects 
irreproachable : — it  laid  down  the  great  and  saving 
virtue  of  toleration  ;  and  the  declaration  gave 
leave  to  all  men  to  meet  and  serve  Grod  after  their 
own  manner,  publicly  as  well  as  privately ;  it  de- 
nounced the  royal  displeasure,  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  against  au  who  should  disturb  any  re- 
ligious worship ;  and  it  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all 
the  king's  loving  subjects fromlpeualties,  forfeitures, 
and  disabilities  incurred  on  account  of  religion, 
die  penal  laws,  &c.  But  this  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  laws  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  people 
pretending  to  fVeedom  and  a  constitution  ;  and  it 
was  imderstood  by  nearly  every  dissenting  Pro- 
testant in  the  land,  that  the  non-conformists  were 
only  coupled  with  the  Catholics  for  policy  and  ex- 
pediency, and  that  the  toleration  of  the  Catholics 
was  only  intended  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  ehurdi  of  Rome, 
which  had  never  yet  in  any  European  kingdom 
tolerated  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  any  other 
church  whatsoever.  The  recent  example  set  by 
Louis  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  had  more 
power  to  alarm  than  James's  declaration,  ^promises, 
and  professions  had  power  to  lull  and  console; 
and  the  character,  die  haUts,  the  habitual  conver- 
sation of  the  king  and  his  chief  fiivourites  fur- 
nished arguments  innumerable  and  unanswerable 
against  the  sincerity  of  any  professions  of  kindness 
towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters.     James's  con- 


*  The  declaration  came  out  in  the  Gazette  on  the  4lh  of  April, 
1(87.    To  prepare  the  way  <br  it,  a  declamtion  of  iodulgeooe,  ex- 

S reeled  io  mueh  loftier  aud  more  abBolnte  language,  bad  been  iBiued 
y  proelamatioa  at  Edinburgh :  **  We,  t>y  our  <ue<rai>a  oafAurity, 
fmngativ*  rwyal,  and  abtolvU  powtr,  do  hereliy  give  and  grant  our 
royal  toleratiou.  We  allow  and  tolerate  the  moderate  Freibyteriana 
to  meet  in  their  private  booeee,  and  to  hear  aoeh  miniatera  ae  haee 
been  or  are  willing  to  accept  of  our  indulgence,  but  they  are  not  to 
boild  meeling-houaes,  bnt  to  eierdie  in  houies.  We  tolerate  Quakera 
to  meet  In  their  fcrm  ia  any  place  or  plaoee  appointed  Mr  their 
woiahip :  and  we,  by  oar  aoTeielgn  anthonty,  &c,  autpend,  atop,  and 
diaaUe.  aU  lawa  or  aria  of  parliament  made  or  eaeenled  agalaat  any 
af  our  Roman  IJatholie  aablaate,  w  that  they  ahall  he  free  to  exeroiae 
their  religion  and  to  enjoy  all ;  but  they  are  to  axerciie  in  houaea  or 
ehapele :  and  we  eaaa,  annol,  and  diaeharge  all  oatha  by  which  oar 
aubjecta  are  diaabled  from  holding  ofBcea.**  The  proprielora  of 
church  landa  were  conflrmed  in  their  pueeuaaion,  which  aeemed  to  be 
nnneeenary  eo  long  ae  the  Pioteetani  •itabllahamit  eaduad. 
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duct  in  Scotland  couM  not  be  forgotten;  and 
JefiEreys'a  loud  denunciations  of  all  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  non-conformists  as  king-haters,  rebels, 
and  republicans  were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  nation.  With  remarkably  few  exceptions  the 
large  but  disunited  body  of  Dissenters  rejected  the 
boon  as  a  snare,  and  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
lately  persecuting  but  now  threatened  episcopal 
church ;  and  not  only  the  result,  in  which,  as  in 
all  human  affairs,  there  was  much  that  was  acci- 
dental or  unforeseen,  but  also  the  coolest  reason- 
ing on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  justify 
their  preference,  and  prove  that  they  acted  wisely 
and  politically.  When  the  declaration  was  pub- 
lished James  told  the  pope's  nuncio  that  he  had 
struck  a  blow  which  would  make  a  great  noise; — 
that  in  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  the  Anglican 
religion  would  be  the  first  to  decline ;  and  the  nun- 
cio informed  his  court  that  the  established  church 
was  mortified  at  the  proceeding ;  that  the  Angli- 
cans were  "  a  ridiculous  sect,  who  affected  a  sort  of 
moderation  in  heresy,  by  a  compost  and  jumble  of 
all  other  persuasions  ;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
the  attachment  which  they  boast  of  having  main- 
tained to  the  monarchy  and  the  royal  family,  have 
proved  on  this  occasion  the  most  insolent  and  con- 
tumacious of  men."  In  other  directions  James 
manifested  an  increasing  and  an  emboldened  hatred, 
not  merely  of  high-churchmen,  but  of  all  Protest- 
ants whatsoever,  except  such  as  were  timid  and 
wavering  and  ready  to  do  his  will.  The  Dis- 
senters opened  their  long-closed  places  of  worship, 
grudging  in  their  intolerance  the  same  boon  to  the 
papists;  the  Presbyterians,  the  most  numerous 
and  influential  of  all  the  sects,  resisted  the  soli- 
citations of  the  court  to  sanction  the  dispensing 
power  in  the  king  by  sending  him  addresses  of 
thanks  for  the  benefit  allowed  them ;  and  many  of 
the  minor  sects  confined  themselves  to  thanks  for 
toleration,  and  assurances  that  they  would  not 
abuse  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  James  obliged  the  timid  and 
more  than  half  unwilling  ambassador  of  the  pope 
to  go  through  the  honours  and  ceremonies  of  a 
public  introduction  at  Windsor.  Crewe,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  were 
ready  instruments  in  this  parade ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  second  peer  of  the  kingdom,  who 
was  selected  to  introduce  D'Adda,  betought  his 
majesty  to  excuse  him  from  the  performance  of  an 
act  which  by  the  laws  of  the  land  was  still  consi- 
dered an  overt  act  of  treason.  "  Do  you  not  know," 
said  James,  "  that  I  am  above  the  law  ?"  The 
duke  replied,  "  Your  majesty  is  so,  but  I  am  not." 
The  Duke  of  Qrafton,  however,  did  what  Somerset 
would  not,  and  introduced  the  nuncio.  On  the 
day  before  this  public  reception  the  parliament, 
which  had  been  kept  from  meeting  by  repeated 
prorogations,  was  absolutely  dissolved,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Sunderland  that  this  step 
would  prevent  James's  taking  part  in  foreign  afifairs 
and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  from  the  enslaved  law,  from  the 


corrupt  and  time-serving  judges,  who  had  givoi 
their  sanction  to  the  dispensing  and  suspending 
power  of  the  prerogative :  the  liberty  of  the  pms 
was  completely  extinguished  by  the  revival  (by 
the  late  parliament)  of  an  act  originally  passed  for 
two  years  in  1662,  and  afterwards  extended  for 
seven  years  in  1664 :  the  bishops  and  the  cburdi, 
who  would  have  assisted  the  king  in  establishii^ 
a  despotism  if  he  had  not  trenched  upon  their  ovn 
rights,  were  left  to  head  the  war  agaiifst  him.  Nor 
can  it  be  fairly  said  that  they  took  up  arms  upon 
slight  provocation.      Four  popish  bishops   were 
publicly  consecrated  in  the  chapel  royal  j  were  sent 
to  their  dioceses  with  the  title  of  vicars  aposto- 
lical;   and  their  pastoral  letters  were  licensed, 
printed,  and  dispewed  tlirough  the  kingdom.  The 
r^^ular  clergy  of  Rome,  in  the  habits  of  their 
order,  constantly  crowded  the  court  and  its  pur- 
lieus ;  and  these  priests  too  soon  forgot  their  re- 
cent danger  and  distress,  and  became  in  many 
instances  over-confident  and  insolent  in  their  sud- 
den prosperity.     Some  of  them  laid  claim  to  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  they  intended  to  convert  into 
monasteries,  seminaries,  and  chapek.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Protestant  church    in    the 
Savoy  carried  their  complaints  to  Halifax,  who 
was  now  in  strenuous  opposition  to  hulate  master. 
"  Let  the  priests  turn  you  out,"  said  the  nephew 
of  Shaftesbury,  **  for  that  will  the  sooner  do  yonr 
business  and  that  of  the  nation."     Even  in  thoK 
days  there  were  Catholic  Spaniards  that  were  no 
bigots.     Ronqnillo,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  ven- 
tured to  represent  to  James  the  danger  of  these 
proceedings ;  and  when  asked  whether  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  his  country  for  the  king  to  consult 
his  priests  and  confessors,  he  replied  "  Yes;  and 
for  that  reason  our  afiEairs  succeed  so  ill." 

But  James  had  by  this  time  most  fully  proved 
his  arbitrary  temper  and  drapotic  principles  in 
civil  affairs  as  well  as  in  spiritual.  His  project 
was  to  reduce  all  the  business  of  the  state  under 
his  own  immediate  control,  and  to  make  both 
executive  and  legislative  power  centre  in  the 
sovereign.  When  he  dismissed  Rochester  and 
put  the  Treasury  into  commission,  be  declared 
that  he  did  so  because  too  much  power  was  com- 
mitted to  the  lord  high  treasurer;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  taking 
also  into  his  own  keeping  the  offices  of  high  ad- 
miral and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces. 
He  even  stretched  his  prerogative  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  directed  quo  rcarrantos 
against  the  charters  of  the  proprietors  and  cor- 
porations in  the  Anglo-American  colonies.*  At 
home  he  commissioned  a  set  of  "  r^ulators  "  to 
interfere  still  farther  with  the  corporations,  and 
he  attempted,  through  the  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties,  to  exact  engu^ments  from  the  free- 
holders not  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  penal  lavs 
and  Test  Act,  but  to  support  all  his  majesty's 
measures. 

Mary  of  Este  had  had  repeated  miscarriages, 
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but  had  never  borne  a  living  child  to  continue  and 
complete  the  great  work  of  Catholic  conversion. 
The  papists,  who  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
look  with  sad  misgivings  to  a  Protestant  successor 
in  the  person  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  real  head  of  the  Protestant  interests, 
had  long  been  offering  prayers  and  vows  to 
heaven  J  but  at  last  tlie  pilgrimage  made  by 
James  during  this  summer  to  St.  Winifred's  Well 
in  Wales,  and  Hhe  votive  gifts  of  the  queen  and 
her  mother  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  were  supposed 
to  have  had  their  effect ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
jear,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  the  queen's 
pregnancy  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  together 
with  an  order  for  a  day  of  thank^ving  fur  the 
same.  Everything  which  tlie  king  had  been 
doing  had  tended  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  wife;  but  this  prospect  of  a 
Catholic  heir  male  vastly  increased  their  discon- 
tent, and  gave  a  new  energy  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
cautious  but  resolute  William.  But  not  merely 
their  partisans,  but  nearly  every  Protestant  in 
England,  declared  from  the  beginning  that  a  trick 
was  planned  to  defraud  the  Princess  Mary  of  her 
rights ;  and  the  proclamation  in  the  Gazette  was 
treated  with  ribaldry  and  indecent  wit,  which  gave 
a  fresh  bitterness  to  the  temper  of  the  king.* 

A.D.  1688. — At  a  moment  when  the  nation  was 
filled  with  doubt  and  dread  as  to  the  king's  ex- 

*  Early  in  Pecembet  tatiniMt  or  imixxtare  bad  begun  to  circulate 
at  court ;  and  in  tho  middle  of  the  same  month  the  i^ui-en's  Bympiomt 
vera  lepreieoted  by  the  physiciani  u  ■till  ambntuoui,  in  letten 
irhich  (in  the  cautioiii  woidi  of  Sir  James  Mi>ckintoih)  the  careful 
balance  of  facta  on  lioth  aides,  and  the  canlious  abttiaence  ftom  ft 
decisive  opiaioli,  seemed  to  exempt  tram  the  sdspicioa  of  laid  faith. 
The  sutements  were  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  and 
another  phvslclan  whose  name  'Mackintosh  is  unable  tu  decipher. 
Od  the  15th  of  January  Lord  Clarendon  remarked  "  that  it  was 
Btrange  to  seehow  the  queen's  pregnancy  was  everywhere  ridiculed, 
aa  if  scarce  any  body  beliered  It  to  be  true."  But  Clarendon,  of 
cuuiae,  would  not  very  willioKly  believe  in  its  truth,  for  he  was  one 
oftbe  chief*  of  the  high^ihurch  party,  and,  what  was  more,  nncle  to 
tha  two  l>rot«stallt  prineessaa  Mary  and  Anne.  Nor  could  the  latter 
lady,  though  present  at  court,  be  altogether  a  dispaasionate  observer. 
In  the  month  of  March  Anne  wrote  to  her  sister  Mary—"  1  cannot 
help  thinking  Mansell's  wife's  (id  ttl,  the  queen's)  great  belly  ia  a 
little  sDspicious.  It  is  true,  indeed,  she  is  very  blR.  but  she  looks 
better  than  ever  she  did,  which  it  not  usual;  for  people  wheu  they 
am  so  far  gone,  for  the  moat  part,  look  very  ill.  .  .  (there  are  several 
things  in  the  correspondence  of  this  royal  lady  that  would  shock 
Boderu  decency) .  Her  beiugso positive iiwill  be  a  son,  and.the prio- 
eiplea  of  that  reljgiou  being  such  that  they  will  stick  at  nothing,  be 
it  never  so  wkked,  if  It  will  promote  their  interest,  give  some  cause 
to  (ear  there  may  be  foul  play  intended.  1  will  do  all  I  can  to  find 
St  out  if  it  be  so."  A  few  days  after,  Anne  asks  her  sister  to  let  her 
know  what  sbe  would  have' her  friends  in  England  to  do  "if  any 
alteration  abould  come  by  a  son  being  produced."  "  Methinks,"  she 
continues,  "  if  it  were  not  a  feigned  pregnancy,  there  having  been  so 
many  stories  and  ]esta  mode  ahont  it,  she  should ,  to  convince  the 
Yorl'd,  make  either  me  or  some  of  my  friends  feel  her  belly :  but, 
quite  contrary,  whenever  one  talks  of  hi-r  being  with  child,  she  looks 
ai  if  ihe  were  afraid  one  ahouU  touch  her :  and  whenever  I  have 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  as  site  has  been  undressing,  she  has 
always  gone  in  the  next  room  to  put  on  her  smock.  These  things 
give  ma  ao  much  causa  of  aospieion,  that  1  believe  when  she  ia 
brought  to  bed  nobodv  will  be  convinced  'tis  her  child  except  it  prove 
a  daughter.  For  my  'part  I  declare  I  shall  not  except  I  see  the  child 
and  we  parted."  Copies  of  these  curioua  letters,  taken  from  tha 
originals  ny  Dr.  Birch,  were  given  to  Sir  John  Dnlrvniple  by  the 
BatI  of  Hatdwiek,  and  wen  published  by  Palrymple  in  his  Ap- 

Siudix.  The  pope's  nunciu  expressed  to  his  cotirt  his  satisfaction  ai 
•  pregnancy,  aa  likely  to  tend  "  to  the  re-esublishment  of  the 
Catbotio  raUghmin  Uieae  klagdoau  i'  aad  in  the  month  of  February, 
he  hail  pronounced  to  her  mi^ty  tlie  solemn  benediction  of  the 
pontilT  upon  an  occasion  so  anspieions  to  the  chnrch.  Harillon.  tile 
Fmwli  Ambaasador,  eu  the  other  hand,  Itad  rajiorted  to  l^nis  "  that 
the  pregnancy  was  not  believed  to  be  true  in  London  ;  and  that,  in 
the  countrv,  those  who  snnad  tha  iutelliganee  ware  langbad  at." 
With  the  l>Tolestant  KngUsli  time  did  not  decrease,  but  increase,  the 
foni  suspicion ;  and  even  the  loyal  Bvelyn  mote  than  intiaiatea  hia 
doubts. 

VOL.  III. 


ta'eme  intentions,  and  when  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  he  who  had  invaded,  or  was  invading, 
the  constitution  in  its  most  vital  parts,  was  not 
to  be  trusted  in  anything,  James,  upon  the  37th 
of  April,  not  only  published  a  new  declaration  of 
indulgence,  but  also  commanded  all  the  clergy  to 
read  it  in  their  churches.     This  was  the  spark 
that  set  fire  to  the  train  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  many  months.     "By  this,"  says  the 
Princess  Anne,  writing  to  her  sister  in  Holland, 
"  one  may  easily  guess  what  one  is  to  hope  for 
henceforward,  since  the  priests  have  so  much  power 
with  the  king  as  to  make  him  do  things  to  directly 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  and,  indeed,  contrary 
to  his  own  promises.     It  is  a  melancholy  prospect 
that  all  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the 
sectaries  may  now  do  what  they  please.    Every  one 
has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose, 
no  doubt  to  ruin  us,  which,  I  think,  to  all  impar- 
tial judges  is  very  plain.     For  my  part,  I  expeet 
every  minute  to  be  spoke  to  about  my  religion, 
and  wonder  very  much  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
it   yet."    Many  churchmen  would  have  obeyed 
even  this  mandate,  and  coloured  their  obedience 
with  the  dogma  of  non-resistance,  but  the  majority 
were  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.     Six  of 
the  bishops,  and  no  more,  IJoyd  of  St  Asaph, 
Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney 
of  Bristol,  met  the  primate  Sancroft  at  his  palace 
at  Lambeth;  and  there,  on  the  18th  of  May,  vn\b. 
the  assent  of  the  ex-minister   Lord  Clarendon, 
and  of  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Tennyson, 
Grove,  and  Sherlock,  esteemed  the  best  preachers 
and  writers  in  the  church,  it  was  privately  resolved 
that  a  petition  prepared  and  written  by  Sancroft, 
the  primate,  should  be  forthwith  presented  to  his 
majesty.     The  six  bishops  (Archbishop  Sancroft 
being  sick)  undertook  to  deliver  the  petition  in 
person,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they   knelt  before  the  monarch    at    Whitehall. 
"  This,"  said  James,  "  is  my  lord  of  Canterbury's 
hand-writing."    The  petition  humbly  showed  that 
the  great  aversion  of  the  clergy  to  distribute  ^.and 
publish  in  their  churches  the  late  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience  proceeded  neither  from  any 
want  of  duty  and  obedience  to  his  majesty,  nor  yet 
from  any  want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in  rela- 
tion to  whom  they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a 
temper  as  should  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter 
should  be  considered  and  settled  in  jtarUament  and 
convocation ;  but  that,  among  many  other  consider- 
ations, they  demurred  because  that  declaration  was 
founded  upon  a  dispensing  power  which  had  been 
often  declared  illegal  in  parliament ;  and  because 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  and  consequence 
they  could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience, 
make  themselves  parties  to  it  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  the  king,  but  must  most  humbly  and 
earnestly  beseech  his  majesty  not  to  insist  upon 
their  distributing  and  reading  the  said  declaration. 
When  he  had  read  and  coolly  folded  up  this  paper, 
James  said,  witli  disdain  ami  anger,  "  This  is  a 
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great  surprise  to  me.  Here  are  strange  words. ".  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  you.  This  is  a  standard 
of  rebellion."  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  the 
boldest  of  the  bishops,  and  who  had  handed  the 
paper  to  the  king,  replied,  "  We  have  adventured 
our  lives  for  your  majesty,  and  would  lose  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger 
against  you."  "  I  tell  you,"  rejoined  James, 
"  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  never  saw  such 
an  address."  Then  Trelawney  of  Bristol  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  said,  "  Rebellion,  Sir !  I  beseech 
your  majesty  not  to  say  anything  so  hard  of  us. 
For  God's  sake  do  not  believe  we  are  or  can  be 
guilty  of  rebellion !"  ("  It  deserves  remark,"  says 
Mackintosh,  in  his  mild  manner,  "  that  the  two 
bishops  who  uttered  these  loud  and  vehement  pro- 
testations were  the  only  prelates  present  who  were 
conscious  of  having  harboured  projects  of  more  de- 
cisive resistance.")  The  bishops  of  Chichester 
and  Ely  professed  their  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
were  afterwards  true  to  their  profession.  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells  said,  pathetically,  "  Sir,  I*  hope 
you  will  give  that  liberty  to  us,  which  you  allow  to 
all  mankind."  James  kept  muttering,  "  Is  this 
what  I  have  deserved  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?  I  will  remember  you  who  have  signed  this 
paper;  I  will  keep  this  paper;  I  will  not  part 
with  it;  I  did  not  expect  this;  I  will  be  obeyed." 
"  God's  will  be  done '."  ejaculated  Ken  in  a  low 
voice.  "  What's  that?"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
king.  Ken  and  his  brethren  only  repeated  "  God's 
will  be  done !"  James  then  dismissed  them  with 
violent  and  incoherent  language.  "  If  I  think  fit 
to  alter  my  mind,"  said  he,  "  1  will  send  to  you. 
I  tell  you  God  has  given  me  this  dispensing  power, 
and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you  there  are  seven 
thousand  men,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  too, 
that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  On  the 
morrow,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  mass,  he  met  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  "  My  lord,"  cried  he, 
"  your  brethren  have  presented  the  most  seditious 
paper  that  ever  was  penned.  It  is  a  trumpet  of 
rebellion."  And  he  frequently  repeated  a  saying 
of  lord  Halifax,  that  his  father,  Charles  the  First, 
had  suffered  for  the  church,  and  not  the  church 
for  him.  Before  this  time  the  bishops'  petition 
was  before  the  world ;  by  means  not  clearly  ex- 
plained it  had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  six  more 
bishops,  London,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salisbury, 
Winchester,  and  Exeter,  publicly  declared  their 
concurrence  with  the  petitioners ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  lamented  that  his  not  being  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  prevented  his  subscribing. 
On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  declaration  in  London, 
only  seven  out  of  a  hundred  clergymen  obeyed  the 
order ;  and  those  who  obeyed  did  so  with  fear  and 
trembling,  being  groaned  at  by  the  people.  On 
the  following  Sunday  there  were  not  more  signs 
of  obedience  in  this  respect :  a  newly  appointed 
reader  at  the  chapel  royal  waa  so  much  agitated 
that  he  could  not  read  the  declaration  so  as  to  be 


heard.  None  were  bold  on  the  king's  side  except 
bishops  Sprat,  Cartwright,  Crewe,  and  Watson. 
In  the  provinces  the  mass  of  the  clergy  were  quitt 
as  disobedient  as  in  London ;  and  it  is  said  that  of 
the  entire  number  in  the  kingdom,  being  more  than 
ten  thousand,  not  more  than  two  hundred  in  all 
complied  with  the  royal  will.  The  nuncio  cleaHj 
saw  the  danger.  "  The  whole  church,"  says  he, 
"  espouses  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  There  is  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  division  among  the  An- 
glicans, and  our  hopes  from  the  nonconformisU 
are  vanished." 

To  advance  or  retract  was  now  about  equally 
dangerous.  James  resolved  to  advance,  notwith- 
standing  the  misgivings  of  Jefireys,  who  spoke  of 
moderate  counsels,  and  declared  that  some  men 
would  drive  the  king  to  destruction.*  After  some 
anxious  deliberation,  in  which  Sunderland  wa- 
vered, it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  bishops  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Previously,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  they  were  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council,  to  answer  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanor. 
The  prelates  attended  at  Whitehdl,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  king  with  a  show  of  graciousness. 
The  chancellor  (Jeffreys)  asked  the  archbishop  whe- 
ther the  petition  which  was  shown  to  him  was  not 
written  by  him.  Sancrofl,  turning  to  the  king, 
answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  as  a  criminal, 
which  I  never  was  before ;  since  I  have  that  unhap- 
piness,  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  not  be  offended  if 
I  am  cautious  of  answering  questions  which  may 
tend  to  accuse  myself."  "  This  is  chicanery," 
said  James ;  '*  I  hope  you  will  not  deny  your  own 
handwriting."  Sancroft  rejoined,  that  he  knev 
the  only  reason  for  putting  the  question  was  to 
draw  an  answer  which  might  be  made  a  ground 
of  accusation:  and  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph  added, 
that  all  divines  were  agreed  that  no  nan  in  their 
situation  was  obliged  to  answer  such  questions. 
Yet  still  James  impatiently  pressed  the  archbishop 
to  acknowledge  his  writing.  "  Sir,"  said  San- 
croft,  "  though  not  obliged  to  answer,  yet,  if  your 
Majesty  commands  it,  we  are  willing  to  obey, 
trusting  to  your  justice  and  generosity  that  we 
shall  not  suffer  for  our  obedience."  James  said 
he  would  not  command.  Jefireys  told  them  to 
withdraw  for  a  while.  On  being  called  back  to 
the  council-chamber  they  were  commanded  by  the 
king  to  answer ;  and  then  they  owned  the  petition. 
They  were  again  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  on  their 
third  return  they  were  told  by  Jefireys  that  they 
would  be  proceeded  against,  not  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal commission  (which  had  become  as  impotent  as 
it  was  odious),  but "  with  all  fairness  in  W^train- 
ster  Hall."  Jefireys  then  desired  them  to  enter  a 
recognizance  to  appear.  The  bishops  said  they 
would  appear  without  a  recognizance,  and  insisted 
on  their  privilege  as  peers  not  to  be  bound  by  re- 
cognizance in  misdemeanor.  The  dispute  on  dtis 
point  ended  in  a  warrant  committing  them  to  the 
Tower,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  privy  counsel- 

*  Itlttvjt  wu  clearly  in  «  hlxht.    He  evea  mide  offen  of  eeiTla 
to  the  bbhope  throagh  Lord  Qumidon. 
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lors  present  except  Lord  Berkeley  and  Father 
Petre.  Never  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
mitre  was  episcopacy  so  popular  as  on  that  day. 
"  The  concern  of  the  people,"  says  Evelyn,  an  eye- 
witness, "  was  •wonderful;  infinite  crowds  on  their 
knees  hegging  their  blessing  and  praying  for  them 
as  they  passed."  They  were  conveyed  from  White- 
hall by  water.  As  they  took  boat  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  thousands,  and 
some  persons  ran  into  the  river  to  implore  a  bless- 
ing on  the  captives.  Both  banks  of  the  Thames 
were  lined  with  multitudes,  who  fell  on  their  knees 
beseeching  Heaven  to  protect  the  sufiTerers  for  reli- 
gion and  liberty.  The  very  soldiers  in  the  Tower 
acted  as  mourners ;  nay,  even  the  nonconformists, 
who  had  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  episcopal  perse- 
cution, sent  a  deputation  of  ten  of  their  miuisters 
to  wait  upon  and  condole  with  the  prisoners.  The 
king  was  so  incensed  at  this  last  proceeding  that 
he  personally  reprimanded  the  ten  nonconformist 
ministers,  who  boldly  told  him  that  they  could  not 
but  adhere  to  the  bishops,  as  men  constant  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  Nor  was  there  wanting  other 
comfort  to  the  captives  in  the  Tower :  twenty-eight 
peers  were  ready  to  bail  them  if  they  should  require 
bail ;  messages  were  brought  over  from  Holland, 
assuring  them  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  fate,  and  ap- 
proved of  their  firmness ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
bishops  (Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  perhaps  Tre- 
lawney  of  Bristol)  were  not  without  expectations 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  take  them  out  of 
the  Tower. 

On  the  other  side,  James  was  buoyed  up  by  en- 
couragements, and  promises  of  assistance  in  arms, 
men,  and  money,  from  Louis  XIY. ;  and,  unmind- 
ful of  the  energetic  character  of  the  people  who  had 
brought  his  father  to  the  block,  he  persevered  in  his 
fatal  course,  and  assumed  languc^e  more  haughty 
and  in&oleut  than  ever.  On  the  15th  of  June  the 
bishops  were  brought  before  tlie  court  of  King's 
Bench  by  a  writ  of^  habeas  corpus.    As  they  were 


going  out  of  their  prison,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  demanded  fees.  He  would 
not  liave  had  that  place  in  those  times  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  humane  and  gentle  feelings :  he  had 
treated  his  prisoners  churhshly;  and  when  they 
refused  to  give  him  the  money,  he  said  in  his  pas- 
sion that  the  fees  were  a  compensation  for  the  irons 
with  which  he  might  have  loaded  them,  and  the 
naked  dungeon  into  which  he  might  have  thrown 
them.  The  bishops  answered,  "We  lament  the 
king's  displeasure,  but  every  other  man  loses  his 
breath  that  attempts  to  intimidate  us."  They  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  and  landed  near  Westminster 
Hall.  "  Of  the  immense  concourse  of  people," 
says  the  nuncio,  "  who  received  them  on  the 
bank,  and  followed  them  to  the  Hall,  the  greater 
part  fell  upon  their  knees,  wishing  them  happi- 
ness, and  asking  their  blessing;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  laid  his  hands  on  those  that 
were  nearest,  telUng  them  to  be  firm  in  their  faith : 
and  the  people  cried  aloud  that  all  should  kneel ; 
and  tears  were  seen  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of 
many."  *  Within  the  court  the  bishops  fourui  the 
peers  who  ofiered  to  be  their  sureties,  and  a  crowd 
of  gentlemen  attached  to  their  interests,  or  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
benefited  by  their  resistance.  The  attorney-gene- 
ral moved,  that  the  information  against  them, 
charging  them  with  a  seditious  libel,  should  be 
read,  and  that  the  bishops  should  plead  forthwith. 
The  counsel  for  the  prelates,  among  whom  was 
John  Somers,  objected  to  reading  the  information, 
because  the  prisoners  were  not  legally  before  the 
court;  because  the  warrant,  though  signed  by  privy 
councillors,  was  not  stated  to  be  issued  by  them 

•  Estraltt  delle  lettere,  ele.  (in  M*ckintoih,  Apiwndix).  ;in  the 
next  parnt^raph  of  Uiis  letter  the  nuncio  says,  "  Hii  Majesty  told  me 
tlia  other  day  that  they  wrote  to  him  from  Holland,  that  there  were 
strong  ligus  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  meditatinx  to  put  into  exe. 
tion  liif  pen'erse  designs,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  aiming  purti' 
culariy  at  this  cunniry  (havendo  in  mira  questa  parte).  1  answered, 
that  1  hoped  that,  when  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  Piiuce  of  Walea 
should  arrive  there,  it  would  malie  the  Prince  of  Orange  change  hia 
language,  and  dissipate  the  machinations  of  bis  Majesty's  enemies 
abroad  as  well  as  those  of  his  enemiea  at  borne." 
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in  that  capacity ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  bishops, 
as  peers  of  parliament,  could  not  be  committed  for 
a  libel.  But,  after  long  debate,  the  court  over- 
ruled these  objections,  and  the  bishops  pleaded. 
Their  plea  was,  "  Not  guilty :"  the  court  oflFered  to 
take  bail  for  their  appearance  to  take  their  trial  in 
a  fortnight,  but  this  they  refused,  and  they  were  at 
last  enlarged  on  their  own  recognizances,  of  200/. 
for  the  archbishop,  and  100/.  for  each  of  the 
bishops.  As  the  prelates  left  the  court  they  were 
again  surrounded  by  multitudes  who  begged  their 
blessing ;  and  this  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  loud  huzzas,  the  joyful  ringing  of  the  Abbey 
bells,  and  execrations  against  Sprat  and  Cart- 
wrigbt,  and  all  false  bishops.  In  the  evening 
bonfires  were  lit  in  the  streets,  and  some  outrages 
committed  upon  Roman  catholics. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  bishops  again  entered 
Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  followed  by  blessings  and  prayers. 
The  king  made  no  doubt  of  getting  a  verdict — for 
he  thought  all  the  judges  were  his  slaves,  and,  by 
means  of  Sir  Samuel  Astrey,  he  fancied  he  had 
made  sure  of  a  subservient  jury.  But  "  how 
secure  soever  the  king  and  chancellor  thought 
themselves  of  the  judges,  and  though  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  chief  justice,  and  Sir  Richard  Allibone,  a 
known  papist,  were  two  of  them,  yet  they  were 
not  all  of  a  piece ;  for  Mr.  Justice  Powell  both 
learnedly  end  stoutly  defended  the  bishops' 
cause."*  Holloway,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
bench  purposely  to  betray  the  latw,  backed  out  of 
his  engagement  to  the  king,  and  spoke  also  in 
favour  of  the  bishops.  The  attorney-general  dis- 
claimed all  attack  on  the  prelates  in  their  episcopal 
character,  and  arlfiilly  left  out  their  disobedience 
in  refusing  to  read  the  deelaration.  "The 
bishops,"  said  he,  "  are  accused  of  censuring  the 
government,  and  giving  their  opinion  about  affairs 
of  stale."  This  was  a  strange  crime  to  be  im- 
puted to  Englishmen — to  peers  of  England.  But 
the  court-lawyer  went  on  to  shov/  that  it  was  really 
a  heinous  offence.  "  No  man,"  said  he,  "  may 
Bay  of  the  great  ofBcers  of  the  kingdom,  far  less  of 
the  king,  that  they  act  unreasonably,  for  that  may 
beget  a  desire  of  reformation,  and  the  last  age  will 
abundantly  show  whither  such  a  desire  doth  tend." 
But  now  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
dhd  of  passive  obedience  were  in  abeyance ;  and 
the  attorney-general's  sentiment  found  no  echo  in 
that  crowded  court.  Witnesses,  though  secured 
by  the  crown,  would  scarcely  open  their  lips 
against  the  prisoners;  and  at  every  check  sus- 
tained by  the  chief  justice  or  by  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  the  audience  shouted  for  joy  or  laughed. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  minister 
Sunderland  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  give 

*  Roger  Coke.  This  obterver  of  the  trUl  was  struck  by  some  venr 
dntaatir  matations.  ■■  If  we  down  to  the  bar,"  says  be, "  we  shall 
see  as  stntoi^  a  mixture  as  on  tbo  beueh  ;  for  the  late  Attorney* 
General  Sawyer,  and  Solicitor  Finch,  who  were  so  xealons  to  find  roy 
Lord  Russell,  Colonel  Sidney,  Mr.  Cornish,  fcc,  railty  of  high  treason, 
and  for  surrender  of  charters,  now  they  are  turned  out,  are  as  xeulons 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  biahops  {  and  the  then  solieitor-Keneral,  of  a 
most  tealouB  prosecutor  of  abhorrers,  and  seansher  into  the  bottom  of 
the  i'upish  plot,  now  as  aealous  for  finding  the  misdemeanor.*' 


his  evidence.     He  was  so  alarmed  that  be  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  through  Westminster  in 
a  seiian-chair,  the  head  of  which  was  down ;  but 
he  was  recognised  by  the  mob,  who  hooted,  hissed, 
and  cried  out  "  Popish  dog  I"     He  entered  the 
court  pale  and  trembling,  and,  with  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  deposed  that  the  bishops  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  he  declined  lo 
read,  and  that  he  introduced  them  immediately  to 
his  majesty,  and  nothing  more.     While  this  was 
doing,  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  resolved  to  take 
their  stand  on  the  illegality  of  the  king's   dis- 
pensing power,  and  on  the  lawftil  right  of  the  sub- 
jects to  petition.    The  chief  justice,  speaking  aside 
with  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  said,  "  I  must  not 
suffer  them  to  dispute  the  king's  power  of  sus- 
pending  laws;"    but  Judge   Powell    answered, 
"  They  must  touch  that  point ;   for,  if  the  king 
hath  no  such  power-^as  clearly  he  hath  not — the 
petition  is  no  attack  on  the  king's  legal  pow^er,  and 
therefore  no  libel."  And  the  bishops'  counsel,  con- 
tinuing their  argument,  tore  this  new  assumption  of 
the  prerogative  into  tatters;    and,   in   the   end, 
Powell,  regardless  of  the  menaces  of  his  superiors 
on  the  bench,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  **  if 
such  a  dispensing  power  be  allowed,  there  will 
need  no  parliament ;  all  the  legislature  will  be  in 
the  king."     The  trial  had  begun  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  seven  in  the  evening 
when  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  ▼erdict. 
As  they  remained  long  absent  the  court  was  ad- 
journed to  nine  the  next  morning,  and  the  jury- 
men were  locked  up  all  that  time.     At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  single  but  obstinate  opposition 
of  one  Arnold,  who  was  brewer  to  the  king,  was 
subdued;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  court 
opened.   Sir  Robert  Langley,  the  foreman,  pro- 
nounced the  verdict — "  Not  guilty."     Then  there 
arose  a  loud  huzza  from  the  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  people  within  the   court,  which  anon  was 
echoed  back  by  a  louder  huzza  from  those  without, 
which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  which  was  passed  on  from 
group  to  group  to  Temple  Bar  and  unto  the  heart  of 
the  city.     There  was  a  lane  of  people  to  the  water- 
side, all  on  their  knees  as  tlie  bishops  passed  and 
repassed,  to  beg  their  blessing.   The  delivered  pre- 
lates bade  them  fear  God  and  honour  the  king. 
As  the  obnoxious  Cartwright  went  from  the  hall 
to  his  carriage  the  people  shouted,   A  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing !  and,  as  he  was  very  fat,  some 
of  them,  inclined  to  be  witty,  cried  out.  Room ! 
room  for  the  man  with  a  pope  in  his  belly !    No 
fewer  than  sixty  earls  and  lords  were  among  those 
who  rejoiced  with  heart  and  voice  at  this  acquittal  ? 
money  was  thrown  ioiiong  the  mob  to  drink  the 
healths  of  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  the  jury,  to 
which  toasts  the  people  spontaneously  joined.  Con- 
fusion to  the  papists  !    At  night  Loudon  was  again 
lighted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  blazing 
bonfires,  and,  to  the  ringing  of  all  the  church 
bells,  the  pope  was  burned  m  effigy  before  the 
windows  of  the  king's  palace.    There  were  insuhi 
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and  gross  ribaldry  and  threats  used  toTvards  some 
of  the  most  noted  papists ;  but  no  blood  was  shed 
except  that  of  a  parish-beadle,  and  he  tvas  shot  by 
the  servants  of  Lard  Salisbury,  a  recent  convert  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  at  their  master's  com- 
mands  went  out  to  quench  a  bonfire  opposite  his 
house.  On  the  critical  morning  James  was  at 
Hounslow  Heath  reviewing  his  army.  That  "  very 
rebellion  in  noise,"  which  arose  from  the  vast 
capital,  soon  ran  to  the  very  camp,  where  it  was 
echoed  back  by  what  seemed  a  universal  shout. 
James,  it  is  said,  was  startled,  and  asked  Lord  Fe- 
versham  the  meaning  of  that  noise.  The  general 
replied  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shout- 
ing for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  "  And  call 
you  that  nothing?"  said  James, — "  but  so  much 
the  worse  for  them." 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  transactions  "  the 
son  of  prayer"  was  brought  into  the  world.     On 
the  10th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  sending  of 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower,  upon  Trinity  Sundaijt 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  queen  was  delivered,  in  presence  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  several  ladies  of  quality — among  whom, 
however,  the  vigilant  Princess  Anne  was  not  pre- 
sent— and  of  most  of  the  privy  council,  the  usual 
witnesses  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  absent.     Some  of  these  actusd 
witnesses  were  Protestants,  some  papists ;  and  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  the  eminent  obstetrical  practitioner, 
who  was  sent  for,  was  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  a 
noted  Whig,  who  had  experienced  the  persecuting 
humour  of  the  king.    The  parturition  was  a  fine 
healthy  boy.     Instantly  the  cannons  of  the  Tower 
were  set   firing;     a  general    thanksgiving    was 
ordered,  and  the  lord  mayor  was  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide bonfires  and  other  public  rejoicings.     But 
there  were  no  bonfires  now  except  for  the  bishops; 
and  at  once  the  whole  affair  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  gpross  imposture  and  a  verification  of  all  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  entertained  since  the  first 
announcement  of  Mary  d'  Este's  pregnancy,  and  the 
first  boast  of  the  papists  that  a  Catholic  heir-male 
was  assuredly  coming.    The  indisputable  presence 
in  the  bed  of  a  promising  child  was   accounted 
for  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  story  most  generally 
received  was,  that  it  had  been  adroitly  conveyed 
thither  in  the  interior  of  a  warming-pan.*     By 
order  of  council  a  solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  was 
appointed,  and  a  form  of  prayer  was  set  forth  to 
he  used  on  the  following  Sunday  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster and  ten  miles  round,  and  by  the  1st  of 
July  next  in  all  other  places  throughout  the  king- 
dom.     Letters  were  sent  to  announce  the  birth  to 
the  lords-lieutenants  of  c(»inties,  signed  by  Jef- 

*  "  My  dot  nato r  can't  imaiiini!  the  coaeero  and  Tcxntion  I  h*n 
town  In.  that  I  iliould  be  w  nufortunati!  to  be  out  of  town  when  tho 
queen  wai  brought  to  bed,  fur  I  ihalt  never  now  be  satisfied  whether 
lie  child  be  true  or  false.  It  may  be  it  is  our  brother,  but  Ood  only 
knows,  for  she  never  took  care  lo  satisfy  the  workltur  gire  people  any 
demonstration  of  it.  It  is  wonderfnl.  if  she  had  really  been  with 
child,  that  nobody  was  snlhred  to  frel  It  stir  bat  Madam  Mazarine 
and  Lady  Sunderland,  who  are  people  that  nobodjr  will  glTc  credit 
to."— Letter  from  Prkma  Amu  to  her  $uttr,  m  IMrymfle,  Jf- 


freys,  Sunderland,  and  the  Lords  Bath,  Powis, 
Middleton,  Craven,  Castleraain,  Dover,  and  Dart- 
mouth:* and  on  the  29th  of  June  an  order  of 
council  was  issued  for  inserting  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Common  Prayer-book.f 
But  still  the  Protestant  unbelief  continued  un- 
shaken ;  the  pains  taken  to  dissipate  it  increased 
it ;  and  accidental  circumstances  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  national  antipathy  and  credulity.  On 
the  night  when  fireworks  were  let  off  the  sky  was 
black  and  gloomy,  except  when  vivid  lightning 
made  the  artificial  fire  ineffectual :  this,  according 
to  the  populace,  was  a  clear  sign  ^of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty,  at  the  imposture  put  upon  the  Pro- 
testant hell's  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  believed  by  many  of  the  mob  that,  under  the 
colour  of  rejoicing  and  feux  de  joie,  it  was 
intended  to  bombard  the  city  of  London  for  its 
lively  demonstrations  upon  the  deliverance  of  the 
bishops. 

The  eyes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  never 
turned  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Tories  as 
well  as  Whigs  looked  to  William  as  their  only 
hope.  And  if  that  prince  were  invited  by  friencU 
and  admirers  on  the  one  side,  he  was  not  less  im- 
pelled into  the  course  he  took  by  enemies  on  the 
other.  Ijouis  XIV.  had  heaped  every  possible  in- 
jury and  insult  upon  him ;  and  his  father-in-law, 
James,  from  whom  at  one  time  he  had  expected 
countenance  and  assistance,  had  become  the  vassal 
of  the  overbearing  monarch  of  France.  The  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna  were  equally  exasperated 
against  Louis,  and,  having  failed  in  gainmg  over 
James,  they  were  ready  to  favour  any  project 
against  him ;  and  it  became  a  general  axiom  of 
state,  that  the  downfall  of  this  worst  of  the  Stuarts 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  and  independence  of 
Europe.  We  can  touch  but  lightly  on  the  in- 
trigues and  by-paths  by  which  the  great  plan  was 
pursued ;  but  we  may  observe,  generally,  that  on 
all  sides  there  was  a  wonderful  deficiency  of 
honour,  principle,  and  spirit.  Count  Zuleystein, 
who  was  sent  ambassador  by  the  States  to  felicitate 
James  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  returned  in  a  few 
weeks  with  an  invitation,  in  form,  from  a  great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  come  over  with  an  armed  force  to 
call  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  in  question,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  OflBcers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  men  in  high  civil  trusts  and 
employments,  even  personal  friends  and  favourites 
of  the  kmg,  joined  secretly  in  the  prayer  to  Wil- 
liam, and  every  secret  of  the  court  and  govern- 
ment was  betrayed  to  the  prince  and  his  emissa- 
ries. Even  Sunderland,  seeing  the  inevitable  con- 
vulsion, prepared  for  his  own  safety  by  betraying 
his  imbecile  master.  Admiral  Russell,  the  cousin 
of  the  late  Lord  Russell,  and  Vice- Admiral  Her- 
bert, bold  and  experienced  seamen,  encouraged 

•  Cllls's  Lctten. 

i  Memorials  on  Both  Sides,  born  the  year  1687,  to  |tho  death  of 
King  James  II.  With  divers  original  |iapcr<  never  before  pnb. 
liihed,  nsanil  for  sucti  as  desir^*  to  be  fully  informed  in  the  'rrne 
Slate  of  the  Rcralation  and  lh«  Blnh  of  the  Pretender.    1711. 
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the  discontents  of  the  navy ;  and,  after  carrying  on 
a  furtive  correspondence,  going  and  coining  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  Herbert  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who,  from  that  moment,  forbade  any  mention  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  prayers  used  in  his 
chapel  for  the  royal  family  of  England.  The 
vice-admiral  was  soon  followed  by  the  brave  and 
indefatigable  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  pressed  Wil- 
liam to  an  immediate  expedition  into  England ;  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  threw  up  his  regi- 
ment, mortgaged  his  estate  for  40,000/.,  and 
offered  his  sword  and  his  money  to  the  prince ; 
and  by  other  men  of  name  and  influence  from 
Scotland  as  well  as  from  England. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  since  the  unfortunate 
affair  at  Lyme  had  been  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
Hungary,  hastened  to  Holland  to  be  ready  with 
his  sword  and  his  counsels ;  and,  generally,  the  Pro- 
testant lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  continent  flocked  to  William  with  re- 
viving hopes  that  through  his  means  they  might 
recover  their  property  and  their  homes,  and  restore 
liberty  and  Protestantism  to  their  country.  A  re- 
gular intercourse  was  established  between  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the  Hague.  In  England 
this  was  chiefly  managed  by  Lord  Danby,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  and  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  now  Earl  of  Devonshire ; 
in  Scotland  by  Lord  Stair,  his  son,  Sir  John  Dal- 
nmple,  the  Lord  Drumlanrig,  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  General  Douglas,  that  duke's 
brother.  But  to  few  was  William  more  indebted 
than  to  the  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill,  who  had 
tasted,  to  an  unusual  degree,  of  James's  favour  and 
bounty.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  the  republican 
Algernon,  Hampden,  and  others  who  had  felt  like 
him  the  weight  of  the  perverted  laws,  determined 
to  run  one  more  risk,  and  were  active  and  eager 
like  men  that  knew  this  must  be  their  last  cast. 
Secret  meetings  were  held  in  various  places  to  ma- 
ture the  scheme.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  old  mansion  called  Lady  Place,  or  Hurley 
House,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque windings  of  the  Thames  between  Maiden- 
head and  Henley.  According  to  tradition,  there, 
in  a  gloomy  Norman  vault,  which  had  once  been 
the  buryiug-place  of  the  Benedictine  friars,  to 
whom  the  house  belonged,  the  great  movers  of  the 
Revolution  held  their  secret  consultations,*  and 
signed  the  papers  transmitted  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

■  *  The  ciieamtbinee  it  rrcordtd  la  an  inacrintion  on  the  wall  of  the 
vault.  Alter  meutioning  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Ladv 
Place  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  Boes  on :  "  Be  it  alto  rememiwred, 
that  in  this  place  six  hundred  years  uflerwards.  the  Rerolution  of 
IfiSd  was  beffuii.  This  house  was  then  in  Uie  possession  of  tht*  family 
of  Lord  Lovelaee ;  by  whom  private  meeliugs  of  the  nohility  were 
assemhled  in  the  vault ;  and  it  is  said  that  several  consultations  for 
calliuK  in  the-Priuce  of  Orange  were  held  in  this  recess.  Un  which 
account  this  vault  was  visited  by  that  powerful  prince  after  he  had 
ascended  the  ihrune."  Lord  L^ivelace  was  rewarded  by  King  Wil. 
liam  with  the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pen- 
sioners. He  was  probably  not  the  less  disposed  to  revolution  trom 
being  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  A  short  account  of  Lady  Place, 
with  correct  views  of  the  house  and  vuults.  is  given  in  the  Penny 
Mo^zine.  No.  !^7*  foe  February,  183S.  W«  copy  these  views  on 
the  opposite  page. 


Favoured  not  less  by  events  and  circumstances 
on  the  continent,  which  completely  covered  hit 
design  till  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  than  by  the 
almost  unanimous  feeling  of  impatience   at  the 
tyranny  of  the  government  in  England,  William 
drove  on  his  preparations  for  an  actual  invasion, 
and  by  the  month  of  August  he  had  collected 
15,000  land  troops,  a  fleet  of  10  sail,  a  capital 
train  of  artillery,  flat-bottomed  boats  for  eflTectnif 
a  landing,  and  all  other  materials  and  provisions 
necessary.     From  the  state  of  the  continent  it  was 
easy  for  nim  to  make  it  appear  that  these  prepara- 
tions were  intended  merely  for  the   defence  of 
Holland  and  her  allies    against    France.      The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,    other  German  princes 
confederating  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  all  played 
into  William's  hands,  and  helped  to  conceal  the 
real  destination  of  the  armament.     With  his  usual 
silence  and  caution,  William  intrusted  the  parti- 
cnlars  of  his  design  to  five  or  six  persons  at  mcst. 
The  king  of  France  sometimes  thought  that  Wil- 
liam meant  to  attack  his  ally,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
sometimes,  that  the  blow  was  merely   intended 
against  the  liberties  of  Holland ;  and  the  king  of 
England  believed  that  the  fleet  and  army  were 
intended  against  France.     Attempts,  however,  were 
not  wanting  to  warn  James  of  his  danger,  hut 
Sunderland,  who  had  the  command  of  the  foreigu 
correspondence,   is  said  to  have  concealed   thee 
communications  from  his  master.     By  every  party 
recourse  was  had  to  a  wholesale  system  of  lying 
and  deception,  for  in  this  "  glorious  revolutitm" 
nothing  was  glorious  but  the  result.     When  James 
wrote  to  his  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  to 
complain  of  their  no  longer  praying  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  lady  answered  that  the  omission  bad 
arisen  out  of  a  mistake  or  negligence,  and  she  said 
other  things   to    dispel  her  father's   suspicions. 
Even  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  a  game  of  his 
own  to  play,  and  who  was  ready  enough  to  sacrifice 
the  king  of  England,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  gain 
more  than  by  supporting  him,  shifted  and  changed 
his  position  and  professions,  and  bewildered  and 
deluded  that  woful  blunderer,  who  never  had  head 
enough  to  govern  a  society  of  monks,  much  less  a 
nation.     But  at  last — about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember— it  suited  Louis  to  impart  by  letter  positire 
information  about  the  intended  invasion.     The 
contemptible  tyrant  turned  pale  and  stood  mo- 
tionless; the  letter  dropped  irom  his  hand  and 
womanly  tears  from  his  eyes.     At  the  same  time 
Louis  made  an  offer  of  French  ships  and  French 
troops,  but  every  body  near  James  advised  him  to 
reject  this  perilous  instance,  and  he  rejected  it 
accordingly.     Yet,  as"  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he 
repented  ;  and  clandestinely  begged  Louis  to  keep 
a  fleet  and  army  ready. for  him  at  Brest.    A  few 
days  before  this  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  one  of  his 
illegitimate   children,    attempted   to    introduce  a 
number  of  Irish  Catholics  into  his  regiment ;  and, 
because    the   lieutenant-colonel  and  the  officen 
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-would  not  receive  this  illegul  reinforcement,  the 
king  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  bring  them  before 
him,  and  cashiered  them  all.  lliis  proceeding 
had  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  army,  among 
which  vehement  Protestant  pamphlets  and  broad- 
sheets had  long  been  circulated  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  Catholic  party.  When  too  late 
James  attempted  to  disarm  the  animosity  of  his 
people  by  concessions ;  he  even  condescended  to 
consult  the  Protestant  bishops  whom  he  had  so 
recently  persecuted;  he  replaced  the  Protestant 
deputy-lieutenants  and  magistrates ;  he  stopped  the 
quo  warranto  war  against  municipal  institutions ; 
he  gave  back  to  the  city  of  London  its  old 
charter ;  he  restored  Compton,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  his  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and,  though 
under  present  circumstances,  be  said  that  he  was 
obliged  to  revoke  the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament in  November,  in  his  proclamation  for  that 
purpose,  he  spoke  most  respectfully  of  parliaments 
as  the  best  meaas  of  settling  all  differences.  On 
the  3rd  of  October,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  eight  bishops  waited  upon  the  king,  presented 
him  with  their  advice  in  writing,  and  sought  to 
bring  him  back  "to  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  baptized  and  educated."  But  just  at  this 
critical  moment  the  infant  whose  birth  had  hurried 
on  the  storm  was  baptized  with  great  pomp  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
pope,  represented  by  his  nuncio,  being  the  god- 
father. The  baptism  of  James  Francis  Edward, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  ceremony,  was  madly 
published  in  the  Gazette,  and  added  fresh  elements 
to  the  tempest.  A  few  days  after,  when  there  was 
"  a  wonderful  expectation  of  the  Dutch  fleet,"  and 
when  the  bastardy  of  the  unlucky  child  was  sung 
in  scurrilous  songs  in  the  streets  of  London,  James 
summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  at  which  were 
present  the.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  judges, 
the  lord  mayor,  the  queen  dowager,  and  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  who  had  been  present  at  the  queen 
consort's  labour  and  delivery.  '•  The  procedure," 
says  Evelyn,  "  was  censured  by  some  as  below  his 
majesty  to  condescend  to  on  the  talk  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
archbishop,  the  Marquess  of  Halifax,  and  the  Earls 
of  Clarendon  and  Nottingham  refused  to  sit  at  the 
Council  table  amongst  Papists,  and  their  bold  tell- 
ing his  majesty  that  whatever  was  done  whilst  such 
sat  amongst  them  was  unlawful  and  incurred  pre- 
munire — at  least  if  what  I  heard  be  true."*  "I 
have  called  you  together,"  said  James,  "upon  a  very 
extraordinary  occasion,  but  extraordinary  disease* 
must  have  extraordinary  remedies.  The  malicious 
endeavours  of  my  enemies  have  so  poisoned  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  subjects,  that,  by  the  reports 
I  have  from  all  hands,  I  have  leason  to  believe, 

*  Diar;-  23">  October.  Ob  the  pteeeitiiig  day  then  bad  been  a 
tumult  in  tlte  city,  where  tlio  rabble  demolished  a  popUh  chapel 
which  had  been  receutly  set  up.  Tlia  same  diarist  notices  that,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  the  Icing's  birthday,  no  guns  were  dred  from  the 
Tower  as  usual,  that  the  sun  was  eclipsed  at  iu  rising^.  "  This  day," 
he  says. "  was  siRnalised  for  ihe  victory  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
near  Battle,  in  Sussex."  It  appears  that  people  were  expectum  upon 
that  anniversary  the  landing  or  William  Ptiuoe  of  Orange. 


that  many  do  think  this  son,  which  God  hu 
phased  to  bless  me  widi,  to  be  none  mine,  bat  t 
supposed  child.  But,  I  may  say  that,  by  a  pirti- 
cular  Providence,  scarce  any  Prince  was  hoc 
where  there  were  so  many  persons  present."  He 
then  caused  to  be  examined  upon  oath  upwards  of 
40  witnesses,  including  22  females,  sorne  of  thm 
waiting  women  about  the  queen,  some  ladies  of  tbc  \ 
highest  rank,  and  19  noblemen,  gentlemen,  ud 
physicians.  As  far  as  evidence  for  such  a  case  cooU 
go,  their  depositions,  which  were  enrolled  in  Cbm- 
cery,  proved  that  the  queen  had  been  delivered  of 
the  child  in  the  regular  manner ;  but  the  natkn 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  common  rules  of  en- 
dence.  The  Princess  Anne,  who  seems  never  ia 
have  called  the  child  Prince  of  Wales  but  mec, 
when  she  fancied  it  was  dying,  avoided  by  a  trick 
being  present  at  this  truly  extraordinary  cogndl, 
to  which  she  had  been  invited,  though  she  kaduK 
witnessed  the  birth.  By  the  king's  orders  amat  cf 
the  lords  waited  upon  her  with  a  copy  o€  tbe  eii- 
dence.  "My  lords,"  said  Anne,"uu8  vas  sot 
necessary,  the  king's  word  is  more  to  me  Una  iD 
these  depositions :"  and  yet,  according  to  her  an 
imcle,  the  Protestant  Clarendon,  Anne  contimied 
to  talk  of  the  birth  of  the  boy  with  bitter  derisim. 
"  And  the  truth  is,"  says  the  quick-sighted  Bi- 
rillon, "  she  favours  the  party  of  the  Prince  d 
Orange  as  much  as  she  dares  without  openly  de- 
claring herself."  At  this  moment  SunderUsd 
was  suddenly  dismissed.  "  It  is  conceived,"  ucn 
Evelyn, "  that  he  had  of  late  grown  remiss  in  pm^ 
suing  the  interests  of  the  Jesuitical  counsels ;  some 
reported  one  thing,  some  another;  but  there  was 
doubtless  some  secret  betrayed  which  time  maj 
discover."  The  fallen  minister  told  BaiiUon  dnt 
his  sole  offence  was  seeing  things  as  ftbey  were 
— in  extremity;  but  Jaia^  told  the  adroit  French- 
man, from  whom  he  had  just  received  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  that  Sunderland  "  was  afinid;" 
that  he  thwarted  and  offended  his  majesty's  SMet 
faithful  servants,  and  that  his  services  wtn  no 
longer  satisfactory.  Sunderlaad  soon  went  over 
to  Holland  and  carried  all  his  state  secrets  with 
him. 

Before  this  selfish  politician  got  to  the  Hague, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  safe  in  England,  die 
game  was  up,  and  Sunderland's  treachery  no 
longer  worth  the  purchase.  Yet  the  first  move 
seemed  inauspicious.  On  Friday,  October  the 
16th,  William  embarked  with  Count  Solmes, 
Coimt  Stoorm,  Marshal  Schomberg,  Bentiock, 
Overkirk,  and  many  British  noblemen  and  gmtk- 
men.  His  ship  bore  the  flag  of  England  tad  his 
own  arms,  with  this  motto — "  I  will  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion  sad  the  liberties  of  England." 
The  whole  fleet  weighed  anchor  during  tbe  night, 
and  stood  over  for  the  English  coast;  but  the 
winds,  which  had  been  so  long  contrary,  veered 
round  to  the  old  quarter,  and  blew  such  a  hurri- 
cane, that  the  immense  fleet  was  driven  from  in 
course,  scattered,  and  materially  injured.  Williani 
put  back  into  Helvoet,  and  employed  his  scoctein 
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collecting  the  scattered  transportB.  Nevs  of  this 
check  waa  soon  carried  to  James,  who  devoutly 
said,  it  woa  no  wonder  aince  the  Hoat  had  been 
exposed  for  aeveral  daya.  But  he  was  deluded  aa 
much  by  Dutch  gazettea  asby  his  own  superstition. 
Those  papers  exaggerated  the  damage  done,  so  as 
to  make  him  beUeve  that  the  expedition  would  be 
deferred  till  the  following  spring.  A  declara- 
tion from  William  was  already  circulated  through 
the  country,  and  a  man  was  taken  prisoner  in 
London  with  various  papen  and  a  printed  mani- 
festo, and,  after  an  examination  before  the  cabinet 
council,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate.  There 
were  expressions  as  if  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  had  invited  him  over.  "  This,"  aaya 
Evelyn,  "  made  his  majesty  convene  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury  and  the  other  bishops  now  in  town, 
to  give  an  account  of  what  was  in  the  manifesto, 
and  to  enjoin  them  to  clear  themselves  by  some 
public  vniting  of  this  disloyal  charge."  Bancroft, 
with  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Chester,  and  St. 
David's,  expressly  denied  any  such  invitation,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  had  known  nothing;  but 
Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  said 
evasively,  "  I  am  confident  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
will  as  readily  answer  in  the  negative  as  myself." 
James,  dreading  the  men  whom  he  had  attempted 
to  crush,  mildly  requested  to  have  their  denial  in 
writing,  together  with  an  "  abhorrence"  of  the  de- 
aigna  of  traitora  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
he  dismiaaed  them  with  an  order  to  draw  up  auch 
a  paper  aa  he  might  publish  to  the  nation.  The 
prelates  were  in  no  hurry  to  obey,  for  they  ex- 
pected every  day  that  the  landing  of  the  prince 
would  rescue  them  from  the  penalties  of  disobe- 
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dience  and  firom  all  fear  of  James.  He  urged 
them  on  by  impatient  meaaagea.  The  prelates  at 
last  returned  to  court  and  again  protested  their 
innocence  of  treasonable  plots.  "  But,"  said 
James,"  where  is  the  paper?"  The  primate  re- 
plied, that  they  had  brought  no  paper,  and  that 
they  did  not  think  any  was  necessary,  for  since 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  he 
thought  them  guiltleaa,  they  despised  what  all  the 
world  besides  might  say.  "  But,"  continued 
James,  "  I  expected  a  paper ; — I  take  it  you  pro- 
mised me  one."  "  We  assure  your  majesty," 
said  the  bishops, "  that  scarce  one  in  five  hundred 
believes  the  manifesto  to  be  the  prince's  true 
declaration."  "  But  five  hundred,"  said  James, 
"  would  bring  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon  my 
throat."  "  God  forbid,"  ejaculated  the  bishops," 
who,  after  aome  more  urging,  said,  "  Truly,  Sir, 
this  is  a  business  of  state  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  us  :"  and  Saocroft  reminded  him  of  the 
recent  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  for  touching 
on  matters  of  state.  At  this  he  was  exceedingly 
irritated,  and  told  the  archbishop  that  he  was 
making  a  mad  quarrel.*  But  nothing  would  move 
the  bishops,  great  abhorrers  aa  they  had  been 
whenever  the  church  was  not  concerned,  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  present  scheme ;  and 
the  conference  ended  in  their  affirming  that,  as 
bishops,  they  could  only  pray,  but  that,  as  peers, 
they  might  serve  the  king  in  parliament.t 

But  by  this  time  the  lawn  sleeves  were  safe,  for 
the  Dutch  fleet  had  paased  the  straits  of  Dover, 
and  was  steering  for  the  western  coaat.    On  the 

*  Qanelle  d'Allcmand. 

i  Aich(Uw»n  D'Oylay'i    Lib  ot  Sancroft,— Apdog;,  (publUbed 
•ftetwaidi  by  tha  bUhopi.— Spnt'i  Leitara. 
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1st  of  November  William  set  sail  a  second  time, 
and  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  brisk  gale.  He  steered 
for  about  twelve  hours  to  the  northward,  in  order 
to  create  a  belief  that  he  intended  to  land  in  the 
north  of  England.  But,  as  soon  as  the  light  Eng- 
lish  vessels  which  watched  his  progress  had  disap- 
peared, to  convey  this  erroneous  information,  he 
tacked  about.  On  the  second  morning  the  people 
on  the  Kentish  coast  discovered  his  fleet,  which 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  Eng- 
lish* fleet,  which  had  suflered  in  a  recent  storm, 
was  lying  in  the  Downs  with  their  yards  and  top- 
masts struck,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  wind  and 
other  circumstances,  they  were  unable  to  get  to  sea 
or  molest  the  prince  with  a  single  shot.  James 
had  entrusted  the  important  command  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  was  true  to  him;  but  more 
than  half  the  captains  had  secret  engagements 
with  Admiral  Herbert ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  men  would  have  fought  their 
ships.  About  noon  the  Dutch  fleet,  amounting  in 
all,  in  ships  of  war,  transports,  and  sloops,  to 
nearly  seven  hundred  sail,  was  off  Dover,  saluting 
with  their  great  guns,  and  gladdening  the  ears  of 
the  spectators  with  the  distant  sounds  of  music. 
And  of  the  many  thousands  of  English  that  ga- 
thered on  the  coast  to  watch  its  progress,  there  were 
but  few  that  did  not  regard  it  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. It  bore  away  under  light  and  favourable 
breezes  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the  4th  of  No- 


vember came  safe  to  anchor  at  Torbay.  Willian 
was  anxious  to  land  immediatdy,  because  that  dtt 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  also  of  hit 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary  of  England ;  but 
the  English  rejoiced  that  the  landing  could  not  be 
effected  until  the  5th,  which  was  the  annivernrycf 
the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  treason.  WiUum 
immediately  march^  with  his  army  to  Exeter. 
He  had  about  fifteen  'thousand  men,  of  whom  somt 
two  thousand  were  English,  Scotch,  and  Ih^ 
Protestants,  who  had  been  serving  on  the  amti- 
nent.  The  recent  butcheries  of  Jeffreys  had  left 
such  a  dread  and  horror,  that  few  of  the  peo|^ 
joined  the  invaders;  and  the  city  of  Exeur, 
though  it  could  not  resist,  did  not  at  first  seem  to 
welcome  the  invaders.  The  clergy  would  ns 
attend  a  sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral  cfaiudi 
by  Burnet,  who  had  come  over  with  William ;  and 
even  the  dissenters  refused  to  admit  the  Soottiiii 
preacher,  Ferguson,  into  their  meeting-hoose. 
This  veteran  revolutionist  called  for  a  hammer, 
and,  saying  "  I  will  take  the  kingdom  of  heavoi 
by  storm,"  broke  open  the  door.  William's  in- 
tention had  been  to  march  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  but  he  was  embarrassed,  if  not  dis- 
couraged, by  the  appearance  of  lukewarmness  and 
timidity,  and  he  continued  more  than  a  week  tt 
Exeter  close  to  Ins  shipping,  which  still  lay  un- 
molested by  the  English  fleet.  It  is  stated  thit 
he  more  than  once  thought  of  re-embarkiog,  sod 
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that  he  threatened  to  publish  the  names  of  all 
those  who  had  inrited  him  over,  as  a  proper  re- 
■^vard  for  their  treachery,  folly,  and  cowardice.* 
Sut,  though  it  m^ht  have  suited  him  to  make 
some  such  threat,  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  ever  really  entertained  any  such  intention,  or 
despaired  of  his  success. 

Meanwhile,  James  was  trembling  and  wavering, 
and  touching  people  in  Loudon  for  the  king's  evil, 
heing  assisted  therein,  not  by  a  Protestant  priest, 
as  the  law  prescribed  in  those  miracles,  but  by 
Piten,  a  Jesuit.  If  he  could  have  counted  on  the 
men  he  was  not  without  the  means  of  defence. 
Sesides  the  regular  army  which  had  been  so  long 
encamped  at  Hounslow,  he  had  3000  Irish  troops 
in  Chester,  nearly  3000  Scottish  troops  in  Carlisle, 
and  the  militia  of  several  counties  were  under 
arms.  But  all  the  common  soldiers  that  were  not 
papists  were  disa£fected,  and  some  of  the  principal 
officers  were  in  league  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  friends.  Lord  Colchester,  a  friend  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  the  first  that  openly 
deserted.  He  carried  with  him  a  few  of  his  men ; 
but  Lord  Combury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  lying  at  Salisbury  with  three  regiments 
of  horse,  attempted  to  go  over  with  all  that  force. 
He  found  unexpected  obstacles  in  the  military 
honour  of  his  subalterns,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
the  prince  almost  alone ;  but  he  was  soon  followed 
by  most  of  the  men,  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
and  rendered  useless  to  James.  The  City  of 
Liondon,  meanwhile,  was  in  disorder,  and  the 
mob  pulled  down  a  nunnery  recently  opened 
at  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.  A  councU  of  war 
was  called  at  Whitehall  on  the  16th  of  No- 
member.  The  members  of  it  were  assured  that 
a  parliament  would  be  called  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  recommended  his  majesty  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  army. 
The  little  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  for  safety 
to  Portsmouth,  and  there  was  a  sudden  and  great 
flight  of  the  priests  and  monks  who  had  occa- 
sioned all  this  calamity.  On  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th  the  king  set  out  for  the  army,  but  he  returned 
and  received  an  address  froni  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  some  of  the 
bishops,  and  such  of  the  peers  as  were  in  London, 
who  all  prayed  for  the  calling  of  parliament.  On 
the  following  morning  he  set  out  for  head-quarters, 
now  at  Salisbury,  with  Barillon,  the  French  am- 
bassador; but,  wherever  he  advanced,  he  found 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  disaffection ;  and,  fearing 
(probably  not  without  reason)  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law  by  his  favourite 
Churchill,  he  in  five  days  began  to  retrace  his 
steps  towards  the  capital.  Churchill  and  the 
Dtdce  of  Grafton,  one  of  Charles  the  Second's 
ill^itimates,  went  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  by  this  time  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
lukewarmness,  and  who,  encouri^ed  by  risings  in 
his  favour  in  Cheshire,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  North, 
had  advanced  from  Exeter  to  Wincanton.   Captain 
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Churchill,  brother  to  Lord  Churchill,  had  joined 
the  Dutch  fleet  with  his  ship.  The  king,  in  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties,  was  visited  by  a  violent 
bleeding  of  the  nose,  and,  if  he  had  ever  had  any 
courage,  he  was  now  wholly  deserted  by  it.  As 
he  was  retreating  from  his  own  army  he  stopped 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th  at  Andover,  where  he 
invited  his  son-in-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Ormond,  whom  he  had 
recently  gratified  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  to 
sup  with  him.  The  very  next  morning  both  the 
prince  and  the  duke  were  missing ;  they  had  gone 
straight  from  the  royal  table  to  horse,  and  had 
ridden  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Lord  Drum- 
lanrig  and  Mr.  Boyle.  The  illustrious  Dane  had 
been  wont  to  say,  when  he  heard  of  the  desertion 
of  any  of  those  whom  James  had  delighted  to 
honour,  "  Est  il  possible?"  (Is  it  possible ?)  The 
king  now  said,  "  Est  il  possible  gone  too?"  But 
when,  on  the  morrow,  he  arrived  at  Whitehall, 
and  found  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  imitated  her 
husband's  example,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
and  with  tears,  "  God  help  me !  my  very  children 
have  forsaken  me."  Anne  had  absconded  from 
the  palace  in  the  night  with  the .  fascinating  Lady 
Churchill,  who  is  generally  accused  of  inducing 
the  princess  to  make  up  her  mind.*  The  two 
ladies  slept  in  the  city  at  the  house  of  Compton, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  the  next  morning, 
with  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  escorted  them  to  Lord 
Dorset's  mansion  at  Copt  Hall,  whence  they  re- 
paired to  the  Earl  of  Northampton's.  They  after- 
wards went  to  Nottingham,  where  a  small  army  of 
volunteers  gathered  round  the  orthodox  but  un- 
feeling daughter  of  James.  Compton,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
put  on  his  harness  again,  and  rode  before  the 
princess  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  with 
pistols  at  his  saddle-bow.  It  was  considered  that 
the  decencies  were  preserved  by  Anne's  not  going 
directly  after  her  husband  to  the  enemy's  camp ; 

*  This  Is  the  leconot  given.'uaoT  yean  after,  by  Ladv  Churchill, 
then  Dacheis  of  Marlborough :— >*'  Upon  the  landing  of  Uie  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  16S8,  tlie  king  went  down  tu  Salisbury  lo  his  army, 
and  the  Prince  or  Denmark  with  him  ;  but  the  news  quickly 
came  from  thence  that  the  Prince  of  Denmark  bad  left  the  king, 
and.  u'as  goue  uTer  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  the  king 
was  cocniug  back  to  Loudon.  This  put  the  prinoess  into  a  great 
fVisht  She  sent  for  me,  told  me  her  distress,  aud  declared,  that 
rather  than  tee  her  father^  the  wattd  out  at  vtndour.  This  was  her 
expression.  A  little  before  a  note  had;  been  left  with  me,  to 
iutorm  me  wttere  I  might  find  the  Bishop  of  London'  (who  in  that 
critical  time  absconded)  if  her  royal  highness  should  have  occasiou 
for  a^frieud.  The  princess,  on  this  alarm,  immediately  sent  me  to 
the  bishop.  1  acquainted  him  with  her  resolution  to  leave  the  court, 
and  to  put  herself  under^  his  care.  It  was  hereupou  agreed  that, 
when  he  had  advised  with  his  iViends  in  the  city,  he  should  eome 
about  midulKht,  in  a  hackney-coach,  tu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cockpit,  in  order  to  eonvey  the  princess  to  some  place  where  she 
might  be  private  and*  safe.  The  princess  weut  to  bed  at  tlie  usual 
time,  to  prvTent  sospicion.  I  came  to  her  soon  after ;  and  by  th6 
baek.ttain  which  went  do«-n  fVom  her  closet,  her  royal  highness,  my 
Lady  FHshardiDg.  and  I,  with  one  servant,  walked  to  the  coaeh, 
where  we  fbund  the  bishop  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  They  conducted 
us  that  night  to  the  bishop's  house  in  the  city,  and  the  next  day  to 

my  Liord  Dorset's,  at  Copt  HalL As  this  flight  of  the  jnincesa 

to  Nottingham  has  by  soma  been  ignorantly,  not  to  aay  malielooaiy, 
impnted  to  ray  policy  and  premeditated  contrivance,  I  thought  it  ne- 
eessary  to  give  tbia  short,  but  exact  relatiun  of  it.  It  was  a  thiii^ 
sndiilen  and  ancoucerted ;  nor  had  I  any  share  in  it  farther  than  obey- 
iu  my  mistress's  orders  in  the  particulars  1  have  mentioned ;  thongn, 
inoeea,  1  had  reason  enough  on  my  own  account  lo  get  out  of  toe 
way.  Lord  Churchill  having  likewiie,  at  that  time,  left  the  king,  and 
gone  over  la  the  other  party." 
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Imt  the  companion  of  her  flight  assuTCB'uB  that 
the  princess  did  not  think  herself  safe  till  she  saw 
that  she  was  surounded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
fHends.  By  this  time  Plymouth  had  declared  for 
the  prince,  and  so  had  Bath  and  Bristol,  York 
and  Hull  j  and  all  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry 
were  flocking  to  his  standard,  and  aiding  in  the 
composition  or  publication  of  manifestos  and  decla- 
rations. The  Dutch  army  was  joyfully  expected 
in  the  ultra-loyal  city  of  Oxford;  and  the  uni- 
versity, to  complete  their  recantation,  sent  to  make 
William  an  offer  of  all  their  plate.  There  was  a 
fresh  flight  of  priests,  and  Jesuits,  and  court  fa- 
vourites ;  among  whom  was  the  obnoxious  Father 
Petre.  All  that  remained  of  the  council  in  Lon- 
don were  distracted  and  panic-struck ;  and  Chan- 
cellor Jefireys  saw  the  gallows  or  a  worse  death 
before  him.  Unmeaning  proclamations  were 
issued,  and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  a  general  pardon  to  offenders 
was  passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  promises  and 
professions  were  lavished  to  an  incredulous  and 
now  triumphant  people.  "  Addresses, "  says 
Evelyn  on  the  2nd  of  December,  "  come  up  from 
the  fleet  not  grateful  to  his  majesty ;  the  papists 
in  ofiSce  lay  down  their  commissions  and  fly; 
universal  consternation  is  amongst  them  ;  it  looks 
like  a  revoluiion  I " 

But  by  this  time  James  himself  was  convinced 
that  nothing  waa  lef^  to  him  but  flight  The 
officers  of  the  navy  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
the  little  Prince  of  Wales  at  Portsmouth.  The 
child  was  brought  back  to  London,  and,  on  the 
night  of  the  10m  of  December,  the  queen,  dis- 


guised as  an  Italian  lady,  fled  with  it  acroaa  the 
river  to  Lambeth,  lighted  on  her  doleful  way  by 
the  flames  of   burning   popish  chapels.     From 
Lambeth  the  queen  and  prince  were  conveyed  in  a 
coach  to  Gravesend,  where  they  embarked  in  a 
yacht,  which  landed  them  at  Calais.     Within 
twenty-four  hours  the    stupified    king   followed 
them.     He  cancelled  the  patents    for  the    new 
sherifis,  with  the  writs  issued  for  calling  a  parlia- 
ment, and,  taking  away  the  great  seal  with  him, 
he  fled  with  Sir  Edward  Hales  across  the  Thames 
to  Lambeth,  throwing  the  seal  into  the  river  as  he 
passed.     Relays  of  horses  had  been  provided  by 
Sheldon,  one  of  the  equerries,  and  they  rode  with 
all  speed  to  Feversham,  where  they  embarked  in 
a  cBstora-house  hoy.    But  it  blew  a  strong  gale, 
and  the  master  of  the  little  vessel,  seeing  that  he 
wanted  more  ballast,  ran  into  the  western  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  where  the  people  seized  the 
disguised  king  as  a  fugitive  Jesuit,  treated  him 
with  proportionable  rudeness,  and   carried  him 
back  a  prisoner  to  Feversham.    Then  he  made 
himself  known;  told  the  rabble,  who  had  been 
calling  him  "  a'  hatchet-faced  Jesuit,"  that  he  vu 
their  king,  procured  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  a 
note  to  Lord  Winchelsea,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  who  hastened  to  him  to  rescue  him  out  of 
the  rude  hands  of  that  rabble  rout  of  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  smugglers,  who  took  his  money  bnt 
refiised  to  let  him  go.     Never,  perhaps,  did  a 
fallen  despot  present  so  miserable  a  spectacle. 
His  mind  was  a  complete  wreck :  he  alternately 
implored  and  threatened;  he  told  the  mob  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  seeking  his  life,  and  he 
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screamed  for  a  boat !  a  boat !  that  he  might  escape. 
When  he  was  conducted  by  Lord  Wincheleea  from 
the  public  house  to  a  private  house  in  the  town, 
he  fell  a  weeping,  and  deplored  his  great  mis- 
fortune in  losing  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  which  had  belonged  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. When  the  news  of  his  capture  was  carried 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  at  Wind- 
sor, the  messenger  was  referred  to  Burnet,  who 
exclaimed,  "  Why  did  you  not  let  him  go?" 

As  soon  as  the  king's  flight  from  his  palace 
was  known  in  the  city,  the  populace  proceeded  to 
very  violent  extremities,  being  excited  and  mad- 
dened by  all  kinds  of  reports,  some  if  not  all  of 
which  ■were  invented  by  those  who  were  managing 
or  favouring  this  revolution.  It  was  reported,  for 
example,  that  the  Irish  part  of  the  now  disbanded 
army  had  begun  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  set  the  bells  a-ringing 
and  beacon-fires  blazing  in  all  directions.  In 
this  frenzy  they  destroyed  more  popish  chapels, 
broke  open  the  houses  of  some  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  made  search  for  Father  Petre  and 
his  Jesuits.  Petre  was  safe  in  France ;  but  the 
pope's  nuncio  was  fain  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
footman.  In  the  midst  of  this  search  a  wretch 
fell  into  their  hands,  whose  life  would  not  have 
been  safe  for  an  instant  with  any  other  people  in 
Europe  in  a  similar  state  of  excitement  This 
was  Lord  Chancellor  Jefireys,  who  was  found  in 
Wapping  disguised  as  a  sailor.  They  cudgelled 
him,  it  is  true,  but  they  drew  no  knife  or  mortal 
weapon  against  the  butcher.  With  a  rare  reverence 
for  the  forms  of  justice,  they  carried  him  before 
the  lord  mayor,  who  committed  him  for  safety, 
and  at  his  own  request,  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tumults  a  provisional  government 
was  formed  in  a  council  of  about  thirty  of  the 
bishops  and  peers  that  were  in  London ;  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Tower  was  changed ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  invited  into  the  capital.  This 
council  also  ordered  Lord  Feversham  to  repair  to 
his  helpless  master  with  two  hundred  of  the  life- 


guards and  no  more,  and  to  leave  it  to  his  majesty 
either  to  return  to  his  good  city  of  London  or  to 
retire  to  the  continent,  as  he  should  think  fit.  The 
provisional  government  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
made  no  doubt  that  James  would  instantly  tium 
his  face  towards  France;  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  James,  either  by  choice  or  compul- 
sion, or  through  some  deceptions  practised  upon 
him,  came  back  to  London,  and  invited  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  meet  him  at  White- 
hall, that  they  might  there  amicably  settle  the 
distractions  of  the  nation.  But  William  had  cer- 
tainly no  wish  for  any  such  interview,  and  he  and 
his  friends  were  probably  alarmed  by  the  com- 
miseration which  the  Londoners  had  testified  for 
the  fallen  sovereign  on  his  passage  through  the 
city.  What  William  and  his  party  wanted  was 
the  immediate  expatriation  of  the  king,  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  virtual  abdication ;  and 
to  ■  this  end  they  drove,  being  assisted  by  some 
whom  James  still  considered  as  his  personal 
friends.  And,  as  if  to  revive  that  intolerance  of 
all  popery  to  which,  immeasurably  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  he  owed  his  ruin,  he,  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival  at  Whitehall,  went  to  mass,  and 
then,  dining  in  public,  had  a  Jesuit  to  say  grace." 
He,  however,  resumed  some  of  the  functions  of 
royalty,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  be  gone. 
To  quicken  him,  four  battalions  of  the  Dutch 
guards  and  a  squadron  of  horse  were  marched 
into  Westminster;  and  James's  ex-minister  Halifax, 
and  the  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Delamere  waited 
upon  him  with  a  peremptory  message.  Lord 
Craven,  who  was  at  Whitehall  with  a  few  of  the 
guards,  declared  that  the  Dutch  should  not  enter 
there  as  long  as  he  had  breath  in  his  body ;  but 
James  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  this  octogenarian 
noble,  and  resistance  was  clearly  worse  than  use- 
less. The  English  guards  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Dutchmen  surrounded  the  palace.  Then 
Halifax  waited  upon  James,  who  was  in  his  bed, 
and  coolly  told  him  that  he  must  go  to  Ham,  a 

*  EvdyD,  vliowupieMDt. 
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house  belonging  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  intended 
to  enter  London  on  the  following  morning. 
James  merely  said  that  Ham  was  cold  and  damp, 
and  that  he  should  prefer  going  to  Rochester.  As 
this  was  a  step  towards  France,  he  was  soon  in- 
formed  that  his  son-in-law  agreed;  and  about 
noon  on  the  following  day  James  embarked  in  the 
royal  barge  for  Gravesend.  He  was  attended  by 
the  Lords  Arran,  Dunbarton,  Lichfield,  Aylesbury, 
and  Dundee,  and  followed  and  watched  by  a  num- 
ber of  Dutch  troops  in  other  boats.*  The  people 
of  London  almost  forgot  the  past,  and  many  of 
them  were  so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears,  and 
implore  blessings  on  his  dishonoured  head.  That 
night  he  slept  at  Gravesend,  and  on  the  morrow 
he  proceeded  to  Rochester,  where  he  spent  four 
days,  still  watched  by  Dutch  troops,  who  of  course 

*  **  17th  D«cenib«T.   Tbit  nif^it  wu  a  council ;  hit  niRJeity  rcAiset 
to  iiMiit  to  all  the  propoMlt,  and  goes  away  ajiaia  to  Rochester. 
"  18th.    1  saw  him  Uko  barge.    A  lad  sight  1"— Ser/ya. 


favoured  rather  than  obstructed  that  flight  which 
his  fears  and  everything  he  saw  and  heard  urged 
him  to.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  walked 
through  the  garden  of  the  house  down  to  the  Med- 
way,  and  put  off  in  a  boat  with  his  natural  son  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  two  ex-captains  of  the  nary, 
and  a  groom  of  the  chambers.  On  the  following 
morning  he  reached  a  fishing  smack,  which  had 
been  hired  for  the  voyage,  and,  passing  the  guard- 
ships  attheNore  without  molestation  or  challenge, 
he  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  at  the  small 
town  of  Ambleteuse.  And  thus  was  Britain 
happily  delivered  from  the  perverse  and  incurable 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts;  and  (in  the  words  of  a 
true  though,  in  some  respects,  mistaken  patriot, 
who  lived  in  his  exile  to  rejoice  at  this  revolution) 
"  freed  from  those  pestilential  vapours  which 
poisoned  it  in  the  late  reigns."* 

•  Ladlow. 
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^^5^1^^. 


HE  four  terms,  Ab- 
Bolutism, — Constitu- 
tionalism,— Republi* 
canism, —  Democra- 
tism, may  serve,  with 
'J  a  little  erplanation, 
^^y  to  designate  the  suc- 
cessive stipes  in  the 
growth  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of 
civil  government,  or 
the  successive  forms 
which  Civil  Govern- 
ment natuially  as- 


Bumes  in  a  revolution  directed  by  opinion.  1.  By 
Absolutism  we  understand  every  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  whole  power  of  the  state  is 
placed  in  the  hands,  whether  of  one  person  or  of  a 
body  of  persons,  not  responsible  to  die  rest  of  the 
community :  its  most  perfect  form  may  be  that  of 
a  monarchy,  but  its  principle  and  essence  may 
equally  subsist  in  an  aristocracy  or  government  of 
nobles,  in  a  theocracy  or  government  of  priests,  or 
in  any  other  oligarchy  or  government  by  a  par- 
ticular class.  And  although,  again,  the  absolutism 
is  most  perfect  when  the  governing  power  does 
not  even  derive  its  authority  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  but  perpetuates  itself 
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either  by  natnra]  descent  or  by  its  own  indepen- 
dent nomination  or  election  of  its  succesgora,  even 
this  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  its  essential  cha- 
racter :  the  Roman]  dictatorship,  for  instance,  so 
long  as  it  lasted,  was  a  species  of  absolutism, 
although  the  dictator  derived  all  his  power  origi- 
nally from  the  appointment  of  the  senate ;  and  so 
is  the  papal  power  in  modem  Rome,  although 
each  successive  pope  owes  his  elevation  to  his 
election  by  the  college  of  cardinals.     The  most 
absolute  of  despotisms,  indeed,  might  be  ereaed 
by  the  widest  popular  suffrage,  either  exercised 
once  for  all  at  the  first  institution  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  periodically,  or  as  the  necessity  recurred 
of  making  a  new  delegation  of  the  supreme  power. 
In  most  long  established  absolutisms,  however,  the 
govonment  is  renewed  and  continued  without  any 
reference  to  the  popular  will  in  that  any  more  than 
in  its  other  acts ;  it  is  an  autocracy,  or  self-insti- 
tuted, at  least  self-maintained,  power,  as  well  as 
an  absolutism,  or  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible 
power.     2.  When  an  absolute  government  breaks 
up,  the  form  into  which  it  always  resolves  itself  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  revolution  is  that  which  we 
have  called  Constitutionalism,  and  which  may  be 
described  aa  an  intermixture  of  the  elements  of 
absolutism  and  of  popular  control.     The  abso- 
lutism is  not  extinguished,  it  is  only  mitigated  or 
checked.     Men  do  not  at  once  leap  forth  from 
those  bonds  of  custom  and  authority  by  which  they 
have  been  held  up  as  well  as  restrained,  but,  in- 
fluenced partly  by  affection,  partly  by  fear  or 
prudence,  partly  by  mere  use  and  wont,  strive  to 
retain  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  ancient  system 
even  while  venturing  upon  a  new  one.    The  idea 
upon  which  they  set  to  work  is,  that  that  system 
requires  to  be  reformed  or  liberalised,  not  that  it 
must  be  destroyed.    They  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
move the  absolutism,  but  only  to  balance  it — to 
introduce  a  new  force  of  an  opposite  kind  which, 
acting  in  combination  with  that,  shall,  as  with 
opposite  forces  in  mechanics,  produce  what  may 
be  called  a  diagonal  or  intermediate  resultant,  or 
shall  correct  and  guide  it,  even  as  the  spirit  of  the 
horse  is  not  quenched,  but  only  tamed  and  di- 
rected, by  the  bit  that  is  put  in  his  mouth.     As 
contrasted  with  the  simplicity  and  headlong,  un- 
resisted course  of  absolutism,  this  system  of  govern- 
ment may  be  styled  organized  or  constitutional ; 
and  it  may  also  be  so  designated  with  nearly  equal 
propriety  as  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
other  forms  to  be  presently  mentioned :  but  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  is,  as  we  have  ex- 
plaint,  the  intermixture  of  the  two  elements  or 
principles  of  absolutism  and  popular  control.     3. 
In  Republicanism,  the  next  phasis  which  the  re- 
volution assumes,  there  is  no  such  intermixture ; 
here  the  principle  of  absolutism  is  wholly  aban- 
doned and  exploded ;  and  the  single  mainspring 
of  the  government  is  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  the  majority.    The  people  are  in  this 
form  of  government  what  the  crown  is  in  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  or  the  nobility  in  an  aristociacy. 


In  so  far  as  the  moving  force  is  concerned,  it  k 
equally  simple  with  any  of  the  forms  of  abso- 
lutism. 4.  The  last  aspect  which  the  revolution 
turns  up  we  have  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word. 
Democratism,  or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  rabble.  Properly  speaking, 
this  is  not  a  form  of  government  at  all,  but  only 
the  morbid  exaggeration  and  abuse  of  the  last- 
mentioned  form,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
signs  of  the  same  kind  that  distinguish  a  healtfay 
from  a  diseased  activity  in  the  human  mind  or 
frame.  As  republicanism  wholly  rejects  the  ab- 
solute principle,  so  democratism,  or  rabble  sove- 
reignty, renounces  even  the  established  regularitiea 
of  republicanism — those  institutions  and  rules  of 
procedure  which  tend,  even  with  the  widest  and 
most  equal  and  indiscriminate  diffusion  of  political 
rights,  both  to  maintain  the  ascendency  c^  wordi 
and  intelligence,  and  to  give  steadiness  to  die 
movement  of  the  vessel  of  the  state.  In  a  republic 
the  popular  will  is  theoretically  and  ultimately  the 
regulator  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  in  &ct  itself 
regulated  by  certain  fixed  principles  which  have 
at  all  times  been  the  loadstones  of  the  national 
policy,  and  is  drawn  along,  as  it  were,  in  channels 
hollowed  out  for  its  currents  to  flow  in.  But  a 
democratism,  wanting  all  these  guiding  and  re- 
straining influences,  is  all  incoherency,  instability, 
disorder,  and  violence ; — in  short,  is  merely  repub- 
licanism gone  mad,  and  not  a  government,  bat  an 
explosive  anarchy. 

The  parallelism  is  very  striking  that  subsists 
between  these  successive  developments  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberalization  in  Civil  Government  and  the 
successive  developments  of  the  same  principle  in 
Religion.  Absolutism,  Constitutionalism,  Repub- 
licanism, and  Democratism  have  their  respective 
representatives  in  Popery, — Protestant  National- 
Churchism, — Independency,  —  Fanaticism.  We 
are  now  speaking,  it  will  be  observed,  not  of  forms 
of  church  government,  but  of  modes  of  doctrinal 
belief.  I.  With  the  Papist  the  authority  of  the 
church,  whether  it  be  considered  to  reside  in 
the  pope  or  in  general  councils,  is  of  the  same 
absolute  character  with  that  of  the  governing 
power  in  any  political  absolutisoi :  it  may,  when 
it  chooses,  profess  to  found  its  decrees  upon  scrip- 
ture, or  tradition,  or  custom,  or  reason,  or  anyott^ 
ground  it  may  think  most  creditable  or  convenient ; 
but  it  claims,  nevertheless,  to  stand  above  even 
the  highest  of  these  things ;  for  the  fundamental 
pretension  of  the  Romish  church  is  nothing  less 
than  that  it  is  in  the  department  of  theological 
opinion  the  one  permanent  organ  or  interpreter  of 
the  Deity, — the  power  to  which  is  committed  the 
function  of  declaring  his  will  to  men  without  &e 
liability  of  being  called  to  account,  questioned,  or 
contradicted  by  any  other  authority  whatsoever. 
This  is  the  essential  and  distinguishing  character 
of  Romanism.  2.  What  we  have  called  Protestant 
National-Churchism  differs  from  Romanism  simply 
in  this,  that,  still  maintaining  the  supreme  and 
absolute  authority  of  the  church,  it  limits  the  range 
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or  jurisdiction  of  that  authority  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  written  word  of  G^  or  the  canonical  scrip- 
turea.  Within  this  narrower  field  it  attributes  the 
same  infallibility  to  the  church  that  is  claimed  fur 
it  by  Romanism  itself.  It  has  merely  set  up  a 
barrier  to  restrain  the  absolutism  of  the  church 
within  certain  bounds,  as  constitutionalism  in  civil 
government  does  with  absolutism  there.  In  neither 
case  is  the  absolutism  destroyed ;  it  is  only  sub- 
jected to  a  check  or  counterpoise.  Here  the  check 
or  antagonist  principle  is,  mat  all  theological  truth 
necessary  to  be  believed  is  contained  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  that  the  church,  therefore,  must 
ground  all  its  decrees  upon  that  authority.  This 
is,  as  it  were,  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  made  necessary  in  constitutional 
governments  to  enable  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the 
sovereign.  But  still  the  church  remains  the  sole 
interpreter  of  the  language  of  scripture;  and  in 
that  act  of  interpretation  its  authority  is  uncon- 
trolled and  supreme.  This  principle  both  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
hold  against  Independency,  as  stoutly  as  they  do 
the  other  principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  scrip- 
tures against  Popery.  3.  The  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple of  Independency,  again,  under  which  term 
may  be  comprehended  the  chief  descriptions  of 
Protestant  Dissent,  is  the  right  of  the  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures.  In  this  scheme  the 
element  of  absolutism  is  wholly  extinguished,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  civil  go- 
vemmeot  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Republicanism.  The  authority  of  the  church,  that 
is,  of  the  clergy,  goes  here  for  nothing.  Inde- 
pendency, indeed,  recognises  no  church,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  and 
used  both  by  Popery  and  by  Protestant  National- 
Churchism.  Advancing  from  the  ground  taken 
up  by  the  latter  to  a  still  higher  station  in  the 
ascent  of  liberalism,  it  proclaims  not  only  the  suf- 
ficiency of  scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  church, 
but  its  sufficiency  as  interpreted  by  the  private 
judgment  of  every  individual.  It  makes  every 
Christian  man  in  this  sense  a  church  to  himself. 
4.  But  Fanaticism,  which  we  do  not  here  use  at 
all  aa  a  term  of  obloquy  or  disparagement,  goes  a 
stage  still  beyond  Independency,  discarding  even 
the  principle  of  confining  itself  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture,  and  asserting  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  make  up  his  creed  not  only  from 
that,  but  also  from  such  visions  or  private  inspira- 
tions as  he  may  suppose  himself  to  have  been  spe- 
cially favoured  with  from  heaven.  It  thus  resem- 
bles the  most  transcendental  liberalism  in  civil 
government,  or  that  which  we  have  called  Demo- 
cratism, in  rejecting  all  restraint  or  guidance  what- 
soever, and  reducing  matters  to  such  a  state  that 
the  chances  are  against  so  many  as  even  any  two 
individuals  being  of  the  same  religion.  It  is  In- 
dependency, as  Uiat  is  Republicanism,  run  wild  in 
the  fulness  of  freedom  and  power. 

One  thing  is  well  worth  noting  in  regard  to  this 
course  which  the  spirit  both  of  civil  and  of  reli- 
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gious  liberalism  is  destined  to  run  when  it  is  once 
set  a  going.  How  strongly  does  that  in  which  it 
ends  resemble  that  from  which  it  began  !  After 
all,  one  kind  of  Absolutism  has  only  been  ex- 
changed for  another — that  of  the  monarch,  or  the 
aristocracy,  or  the  priesthood,  for  that  of  each  in- 
dividual's own  will  and  fancy.  As  Democratism 
makes  each  man  a  king  to  himself,  so  Fanaticism 
makes  each  man  a  pope  to  himself.  No  sort  of 
government  has  ever  been  found  long  practicable 
under  the  former,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  indis- 
pensable contrivance  by  which,  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  the  majority  is  held  to  represent  the 
whole;  as  little,  probably, could  religion  long  sub- 
sist in  the  form  of  mere  fanaticism  in  any  commu- 
nity. The  tendency  of  both  these  anarchies  is 
alike  to  fall  back  into  the  first  form  of  absolutisi^ 
not  only  because  the  advantages  of  that  form  are 
exaggerated,  and  its  evils  diminished,  to  the  imagi- 
nation, by  experience  of  the  opposite  extremes,  but 
also  from  a  real  sympathy  there  is  between  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  that  of  absolutism,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  between  their  outward 
manifestations.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in 
truth,  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  spirit  of  absolutism, 
that  is,  of  unqualified  unity  of  essence,  and  un- 
balanced, unlimited  wilfulness.  Both,  accordingly, 
are  equally  one-sided  and  egotistical ;  equally  exclu- 
sive and  intolerant ;  equally  vain,  insolent,  fierce, 
and  unreasoning:  so  that  the  temper  generated 
in  the  one  state  of  things  becomes  the  most  natural 
preparative  for  the  other. 

This  short  exposition  of  general  principles  may 
help  us  to  detect,  under  deceptive  external  ap- 
pearances, the  real  characters  of  the  several  reli- 
gious parties  that  appear  upon  the  scene  in  the 
last  and  the  present  periods  of  our  history,  and  to 
understand  some  of  their  movements  that  might 
otherwise  seem  inconsistent  and  unaccountable. 
It  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding  any  tacking 
and  winding  which  may  have  been  enforced  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  main  course 
and  ultimate  objects  of  each  were  what  the  chart 
we  have  given  would  indicate. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  history  of  religion  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  the  appearance  of  the  nu- 
merous brood  of  minor  varieties  of  dissenters  styled 
the  Sectaries.  These  were  the  natural  progeny  of 
Independency,  and  some  of  them,  indeied,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  as  they  were 
then  commonly  called,  were  simply  Independents, 
distinguished  only  from  the  general  body  bearing 
that  name  by  some  peculiar  tenets  not  affecting 
either  the  essential  principle  of  belief  upon  which 
the  above  classification  is  foundedj  or  even  the 
superficial  characteristic  of  church  polity.  The 
greater  number,  however,  range  under  the  more 
advanced  principle  which  we  have  called  Fana- 
ticism, and  were  only  the  ofiispring  of  Independ- 
ency, inasmuch  as  the  latter  phasis  of  religious 
liberalism  was  that  which  immediately  preceded 
and  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  former. 
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The  Sectaries  began  to  make  ^leir  appearance  im- 
mediately after  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Pat*- 
liament  in  November,  1640,  serving  for  the  same 
diagnostic,  or  performing  the  same  function8,with  the 
political  societies  which  sprung  up  in  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  opening  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. At  this  date  me  parliament  itself  was  almost 
to  a  man  episcopal.  One  of  the  earliest  votes  of  the 
Commons  was  a  resolution  that  none  should  sit  in 
their  House  but  such  as  would  receive  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  nor  had  any  other  kind  of  dissent  taken 
root  till  now  even  in  the  country,  except  that  sort 
of  primitive  puritanism  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
an  aversion  to  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  established  worship.  Presbyterianism,  whose 
parrel  with  episcopacy,  fiercely  as  it  had  been 
carried  on,  was  merely  about  the  external  matters 
of  church  government  and  forms  of  worship,  was 
as  yet  confined  to  Scotland:  it  does  not  appeac 
that  even  those  of  the  English  puritans  who  were 
most  dissatisfied  with  some  things  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  established  church,  and  would  have 
gone  farthest  in  restraining  and  curtailing  the 
power  of  the  bishops,  had  generally  made  up  their 
minds  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  order.  Cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  union  between  the  puritanical 
party  in  England  and  the  Scotch  presbyterians, 
even  before  the  course  of  political  events  threw 
them  into  each  other's  arms ;  in  particular,  the 
prevalent  doctrinal  theology  of  the  puritans  tended 
to  alienate  them  from  the  growing  Arminianism  of 
the  Enirlish  church,  and  to  turn  their  regards  and 
sympathies  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  Calvm- 
istic  faith  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  the  visit  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  to  London,  about  the  same 
time  with  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  properly  planted  Presbyterianism  in  England. 
"  The  king  retires  to  London,"  writes  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  "  and  Scotch  commissioners  are  sent  up 
thither,  and  they,  both  by  the  parliament  and  city, 
are  looked  upon  as  angels  of  light :  and  they  fre- 
quent the  congregations  of  the  chief  dissenting 
presbyters,  who  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
flow  up  to  this  city,  as  if  they  were  to  convert  an 
unsanctified,  heathen  nation;  and  Timothy  and 
Titus  are  upon  all  occasions  proved  not  to  have  been 
bishops,  as  a  distinct  order  from  presbyters;  and 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  no  better  appellation 
than  superstitions ;  and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  hath  a  book  written  i^ainst  it  with  no  less 
title  than  Jesus-worship  Confuted;  so  as,  if  a 
Mahometan  bad  heard  it  cried  in  the  streets,  as  it 
Was,  as  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  passing  by,  surely 
he  might  justly  have  thought  this  nation  at  that 
time  was  denying  its  Saviour."*  Thus  furiously 
blown  upon,  the  flame  of  the  new  religion  spread 
•with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  the  City  of  London  very 
won  became  generally  presbyterian ;  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  caught  the  same 
spirit ;  the  Assembly  of  Divines  began  their  deli- 

•  Memoin,  I  S3. 


berations  in  the  summer  of  1643,  and  there  pres- 
byterianism speedily  acquired  so  complete  sn 
ascendancy  as  to  be  oiabled,  from  that  stronghold, 
to  force  the  recognition  of  itself  by  the  parliament 
and  the  country  as  the  national  profession  of  faith. 
By  this  time,  however,  both  Independency  and 
the  many-headed  strength  of  Sectarianism  haid.  also 
arisen  out  of  the  great  de^p  sea  of  opinion  which 
the  storm  was  now  tossing ;  and  their  united  miss 
formed  a  gathering  wave  close  behind  presby- 
tery, which  already  felt  no  little  uneasiness  at 
being  so  pursued  and  pressed  upon.  In  1646 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Edwards,  a  zealous  presby- 
terian minister  of  London,  published  a  strange 
work  under  the  title  of  "  Gangr»na,  or  a  Catalogue 
and  Discovery  of  many  of  the  Errors,  Heresies, 
Blasphemies,  and  pernicious  practices  of  the  Sec- 
taries of  this  time,  vented  and  acted  in  England  in 
these  last  four  years," — the  three  parts  making  a 
thick  little  quarto  of  above  sis  hundred  pages,— in 
which  he  enumerates  no  fewer  than  sixteen  distinct 
species  of  heretical  sects  then  flourishing  in  Eng- 
land ;  namely,  ludependients,  Brownists,  Millen- 
naries,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Arminians,  Libera 
tines,  Familists,  Enthusiasts,  Seekers,  Perfectiats, 
Socinians,  Arians,  Anti-Trinitarians,  Anti-Scrip- 
turists,  and  Sceptics.*  The  Independents  and  Sec- 
taries not  only  had  now  many  cong^regations  in 
London  and  other  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but,  besides  maintaining  an  active,  obstinate, 
tormenting  opposition  in  the  assembly  of  divines 
itself,  were  fut  advancing  to  become  the  dominant 
party  in  the  parliament,  and  in  the  army  were 
already  omnipotent.  Tliis  last  result  had  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  remodelling  which 
the  army  had  undergone  the  preceding  year  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  negotiations  at  tJxbridge. 
*'  When  the  old  regiments  were  broken,"  to  quote 
the  account  of  the  modem  Historian  of  Puritanism, 
"the  chaplains,  being  discharged  of  course,  re- 
turned to  their  cures;  and,  as  new  ones  were 
formed,  the  officers  applied  to  the  parliament  and 
assembly  fbr  a  fresh  recruit ;  but  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  being  possessed  of  warm  benefices,  were 
unwilling  to  und»go  the  fatigues  of  another  cam- 
paign, or,  it  may  be,  to  serve  with  men  of  such 
desperate  measures.  This  fatal  accident  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  cause  in  which  the  parliament 
were  engaged;  for,  the  army  being  destitute  of 
chaplams,  who  might  have  restrained  the  irregu- 
larities of  their  zeal,  the  officers  set  up  for  preachers 
in  their  several  regiments,  depending  upon  a  kind 
of  miraculous  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  with- 
out any  study  or  preparation;  and,  when  their 
imaginations  were  heated,  they  gave  vent  to  the 
most  crude  and  undigested  absurdities.  Nor  did 
the  evil  rest  there;  for,  from  preaching  at  the 
head  of  their  regiments,  they  took  possesnon  of 

''  *  To  thh  work  vaA  ita  anlhor  MOlm  allailN  ia  hb  SiaaM  'Oa 
the  New  Porccn  of  Conscience  under  the  Lom  Fnriiaiaent  :"*-» 

Hen  whoae  iitt,  leamini,  feith,  end  jiun  intent. 
Would  liave  been  beld  in  bigii  eeteem  with  Pnl, 

If  net  now  be  named  and  priatad  heieties 
Vy  (AoAw  fdvorib  and  Scotch  what  d'ye  eail. 
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the  country  pulpits  were  they  were  quartered,  till 

«t  length  they  spread  the  infection  over  the  whole 
nation,  and  Inrought  the  regular  oiiniBtry  into  con- 
tempt."* "  It  wa«  the  ministers  that  lost  all  by 
forsaking  the  army,"  gays  Baxter,  himself  a  pres- 
byterian,  "  and  betaking  themseljres  to  an  easier 
and  quieter  way  of  life.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
army  went  out  each  regiment  had  an  able  chap- 
lain ;  but  after  EdgehiU  fight  most  of  them  weut 
liome,  and  left  the  army  to  their  own  conduct,  "f 
The  victory  at  Nasebj,  and  the  other  successes 
which  immediately  followed  "the  new  model," 
raised  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  army  to  the 
highest  pitch :  in  part  by  moral,  in  part  by  mate- 
rial force,  the  Independents  aud  Sectaries,  with 
Cromwell  at  their  head,  carried  everything  before 
them,  in  parliament  and  elsewhere ;  the  presby- 
terian  members  were  thrust  out  from  the  House  of 
Con^mons — the  presbyterian  ministers  were  forced 
to  forego  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  chiurch 
livings — Presbytery,  erst  pursued  and  pressed 
upon,  was  now  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  by 
Independepcy.  The  collision  of  the  two  forces  may 
be  dated  from  the  impeachment  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers by  the  army  and  their  secession  from  the 
House  in  June,  1647,  and  the  catastrophe  from 
the  execution  of  the  king  about  eighteen  months 
afterwards. 

Then  commenced  the  reign  of  a  general,  and, 
practically,  almost  universal  toleration,  which  sub- 
sisted till  the  Restoration,  a  space  of  nearly  eleven 
years.  The  principle  of  religious  liberty  could 
bardly  have  suggested  itself  to  any  speculators 
before  the  Reformation;  but  it  was  taken  up  and 
maiqtained  with  more  or  less  reservation  by  various 
writers  aot  long  after  that  event.  Upon  the  burn- 
ing of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  in  1553,  a  controversy 
arose  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  repress 
heresy  by  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  which  was 
strenuously  denied  in  a  work  published  in  Latin 
at  Basil  the  following  year,  under  the  fictitious 
nfime  of  Martinus  Bellius,  and  which  was  attri- 
buted by  Beza,  who  answered  it,  to  the  celebrated 
Sebastian  Castalio.  The  author,  a  French  trans- 
lation of  whose  work  was  soon  after  published  at 
Lyons,  cites  several  preceding  writers  as  having 
promulgated  the  same  opinions.  A  more  famous 
defence  of  the  same  or  similar  views  appeared  also 
at  Basil  in  1565,  the  treatise  of  James  Acontius, 
or  Aconzio,  entitled  De  StrcUagevuUibus  Salance, 
of  which  an  English  translation  by  John  Gioodwin, 
the  Independent  minister,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1648,  with  the  title  of  "  Satan's  Stratagems, 
or  the  Devil's  Cabinet  Council  Opened ;"  and  re- 
issued in  1651,  with  that  of  "Darkness  Disco- 
vered, or  the  Devil's  Secret  Stratagems  Laid 
Open."  Acontius,  however,  excepts  atheists  and 
apostates  from  the  toleration  which  he  would 
accord  to  mere  heretics ;  and  even  these  latter  he 
does  not  deny  the  abstract  right  of  the  magistrate 
to  punish,  but  only  endeavours  to  show  that  it  is 
much  the  wiser  as  well  as  the  safer  course — more 


•  Neal,  HUt  Par.  U.  3M. 
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reasonable  as  well  as  more  in  accordance  with  tl^e 
spirit  of  Christianity — ^to  leave  them  alone.  But  the 
earliest  vindication  of  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom,  in  its  widest  extent,  that  appeared  in  the 
English  lan^age,  seems  to  have  been  a  tract  en- 
titled "Religious  Peace,  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  long  since  presented  to  King  James 
and  his  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  Leonard 
Busher,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1614,  and 
again  in  1646.  Busher  would  extend  the  most 
perfect  toleration  not  only  to  all  forms  of  Christ- 
ianity, in  other  words,  to  all  diversities  of  heresy, 
but  also  to  every  other  religion  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian ;  nor  would  he  have  any  punishment  or 
restraint  applied  even  to  persons  of  no  religion  at 
all.*  But  this  and  the  other  schemes  that  have 
been  noticed  were  nothing  more  than  the  specula- 
tions of  individual  writers ;  the  honour  of  having 
founded  the  first  church  or  sect  that  made  uni- 
versal toleration  one  of  the  articles  of  its  creed  and 
practice  has  been  claimed  for  the  Reverend  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  bom  of  a  reputable  family  in 
Wales  in  1598,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  but^  after  having  been  ordained  iu  the 
established  chwch,  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
puritans,  and  emigrated  in  1631  to  the  young 
colony  of  Massachusetts  in  New  England,  from 
whence,  however,  he  was  banished,  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  "  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  commonwealth,"  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  with  a  few  followers  among  the  Indians 
of  what  is  now  called  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
founded  the  settlement  of  Providence  on  a  tract  of 
territory  purchased  ft'om  the  native  inhabitants. 
The  settlers  were  afterwards  joined  by  other  exiles 
from  Massachusetts  j  and  in  1643  Williams  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and,  principally  it  is  said  by 
the  aid  of  the  younger  Sir  Henry  Vane,  obtained 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  governor  and 
admiral  of  all  the  plantations,  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration for  the  new  colony,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  Incorporation  of  Providence]  Plantations  in 
Narragansett  Bay."  In  1662  a  second  charter 
was  obuined  from  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  in- 
corporation was  styled  "the  English  Coldhy  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New 
England ;"  and  by  this  more  especially  the  most 
ample  and  unrestricted  religious  freedom  was 
made  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  declared  that  religion  should  be  wholly  and 
for  ever  free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
power ;  so  that  not  only  were  all  varieties  of  sects 
tolerated,  but  no  dominant  or  favoured  sect  was 
established.  Of  this  latter  peculiarity  the  state 
founded  by  Roger  Williams  probably  tSBForded  the 
first  exemplification  in  Christendom ;  and  he  may  be 
considered  to  have  thus  planted  the  germ  of  the  sub- 
sequent entire  and  universal  religious  liberty  of  the 
American  States.     In  Rhode  Island  itself,  howt^er, 

•  An  iceouDt  of  the  tKatUea  of  Acoatiai  and  Bather,  with  extnct>, 
may  he  found  in  an  intereiting  and  mott  tuKgestive  papfr,  entlUed 
"Thoaihti  on  Freedom  in  Matteri  of  Opinion,"  pablithed  in  the 
MontlJy  Bepotifairy  for  Augnit,  1881  C^oL  xvi.  No.  188,  pp.  46»— 
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the  results  have  been  described  as  not  altogether 
satisfactory  in  some  respects.  One  writer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  briefly  characterises 
the  country  by  the  words  bona  terra,  mala  gens 
(the  land  good,  but  the  people  bad),  and  affirms 
that  the  colony  was  "  a  colluvies  of  Antinomians, 
Familists,  Anabaptists,  Antisabbatarians,  Anni- 
nians,  Socinians,  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  everything 
but  Roman  Catholics  and  true  Christians."* 
**  So  little,"  says  Dr.  Morse,  "  has  the  civil  autho- 
rity to  ,do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract  be- 
teen  a  minister  and  a  society  (unless  incorporated 
for  that  purjiose)  is  of  any  force.  It  is  probably  for 
these  reasons  that  so  many  different  sects  have 
ever  been  found  here,  and  that  the  Sabbath  and  all 
religious  institutions  have  been|more  neglected  in 
this  than  any  other  of  the  New  England  States."t 
The  same  writer  observes  that,  besides  the  nume- 
rous religious  sects  in  Rhode  Island,  "  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  who  can  be 
reduced  to  no  particular  denomination,  and  are,  as 
to  religion,  strictly  Nothingarians  ;"  and  that, 
although  in  some  parts  "  public  worship  is  attended 
with  punctuality  and  propriety,  in  others  they  make 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  visiting  and  festivity,  and  in 
others  they  esteem  .  every  day  alike,  having  no 
place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship." He  admits,  however,  that,  alAough  the 
clergy  are  dependent  wholly  on  the  integrity  of  the 
people  for  their  support,  their  salaries  not  being 
recoverable  by  law,  yet  they  "are  in  general 
liberally  maintained,  and  none  who  merit  it  have 
reason  to  complain  for  want  of  support.  "J  A 
later  writer  informs  us  that  the  favourite  tenet  of 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  state,  "that  hiunan 
learning  is  no  way  necessary  to  a  gospel  preacher," 
appears  to  have  operated  with  an  unfortunate  effect 
on  the  diffusion  of  literary  knowledge  among  the 
people ;  so  that  "  only  a  small  part  of  the  people 
have  a  Bible  in  their  houses,  and  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  unable  to  read  or  write."} 
Morse,  in  like  manner,  had  long  before  stated  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  Newport  and  Providence,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  "  mvolved  in  greater  ignorance  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  part  of  New  England.")]  Williams 
himself  is  said  to  have  become  a  Baptist  a  few 
years  after  his  settling  at  Providence,  and  to  have 
founded  there  a  church  of  that  per8uasion,which  re- 
mained united  till  1 653,  when  a  dispute  about  some 
rite  or  doctrine  divided  the  congregation  into  two. 
The  same  fate  also  befel  a  Baptist  church  esta- 
blished at  Newport  by  Williams's  chief  coadjutor 
in  all  his  proceedings,  a  Mr.  or  Dr.  John  Clarke, 
who  was  at  once  preacher,  physician,  and  politician. 
Williams  himself  survived  till  1683,  by  which  time 
his  colony,  which  is  said  to  have  originally  consisted 

'  *  Dr.  Matiwi'a  Hamuli*,  otHitloryof  New  England,  Book  tU. 
cliap  3,  as  quoted  ta  Watdea'a  Aacconnt  of  the  Unltsd  Statei,  ml.  i. 
p.  flO. 

i  Morta'a  AmerieaD  Geography,  178B;  p.  SIO. 

X  Ibid.  p.  M6. 

(  Wurden'a  Rutiiticat,  PolitteaL  and  Hittorlral  Account  of  Um 
Vnited  SutM  oT  North  America,  1819,  Tol.  I.  p.  471. 

I  Amer.  Geog.  p.  M0, 


of  only  forty  individualB  besides  himaelf,  had  grown 
to  a  population  of  several  thousands :  in  1730  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  State,  according  to  Mone, 
was  17>935  (including  985  Indians  and  1648 
negroes),  produced  "chiefly  by  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  first  settlers."  Williams  is  tk 
author  of  two  publications  in  support  of  his  &• 
vourite  princi^e;  the  firat  entitled  "Bkxidj 
Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  CaovAatu, 
discussed  between  Truth  and  Peace,"  Ltm.  1644; 
the  second,  a  vindication  of  the  former  against  u 
attempted  refutation  by  a  Mr.  Cotton,  a  fiotton 
clergyman,  Lon.  1652.* 

At  the  time  when  the  patriarch  of  Rhode  Islind 
made  his  stand  in  this  bold  manner  for  the  widest 
religious  liberty,  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  saper- 
stition  nowhere  held  more  potent  sway  than  among 
the  puritan  colonists  of  New  England — themselves 
fugitives  from  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  their 
native  land.   Williams,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
driven  from  Massachusetts  in  1634  for  his  dintnt 
from  the  religion  of  the  dominant  party ;  but  his 
expulsion  procured  the  colony  only  a  very  brief 
respite  firom  such  troubles  and  distractions,    lo 
1633  there  had  arrived  from  England,  along  with 
some  other  ministers,  the  Mr.  Cotton  who  his  jiut 
been  mentioned  as  many  years  afterwards  the  op- 
ponent of  Williams  in  the  controversy  about  tole- 
ration ;  and  in  his  company  a  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a 
lady  possessed  by  some  very  singular  and  enthn- 
siastic  notions,  which  she  soon  began  to  pubhsh 
abroad  with  great  zeal  and  activity.  Among  odier 
crotchets  she  is  said  to  have  maintained  thtf 'the 
Holy  Ghost  dwelt  personally  in  every  justified 
man  or  woman.    This  and  above  eighf^  other 
peculiar  opinions  of  hers  were  at  length,  afier 
three  weeks'  debating,  condemned  as  emmeoui 
and  heretical  in  a  syiwd  or  general  meeting  of  the 
clergy  of  the  colony  held  at  Cambridge  in  Au^foet, 
1637,  her  Mend  Mr.  Cotton  alone  disaoituig; 
and  she  and  some  of  her  principal  followeis  were 
thereupon  sentenced  to  banishment.    Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, with  her  husband  and  family,  took  refitseio 
the  first  instance  with  Roger  Williams  in  Bhode 
Island,  and  there  they  remained  for  five  or  six 
years ;  but  a  disagreement  then  took  place,  upon 
which  she  removed  to  the  Dutch  country  beymd 
Newhaven,  and  there  she  and  all  her  fsmily, 
amounting  to  sixteen  persons,  were  the  yetr  fol- 
lowing massacred  by  the  Indians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  daughter,  whom  they  carried  away  with 
them  into  the  woods.    This  was  in  1643,  sod  that 
same  year  either  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  religion,  or 
some  kindred  species  of  Antinomianism,  again 
sprung  up  in  Massachusetts  under  a  leader  of  the 
name  of  Gorton,  and  threw  the  colony  once  more 
into  a  ferment.    Gorton  and  many  of  his  foUowtts 
were  aentenced  to  imprisonment,,  with  hard  labour 

•  Maoh  Intonnallon  reipecUng  Soger  WilHam  \t  to  *•  fc"*  J 
the  notas  to  a  poem  enliUad  "  What  Cheer  ?  or  «<«"„?'!"!"? 
Baniahmenl."  by  *«  Hon.  Job  DBifce.Chlef  Jnd«.o(Bb»*(Wi«. 
and  in  the  Ibnrth  volome  of  the  "  Tranaactimu  of  the  Jh™  "~f 
Historhad  Sooieiy."  See  alao  Backua'a  HUlory  of  Nw«»|l«' 
Boaton,  1777;  i.»7. 
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in  irons,  a  eeverer  punishment  hdng  threatened  in 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  Meanwhile  the 
Orthodox  Puritanism  of  the  colony  was  every  day 
becoming  more  fierce  and  rampant ;  the  despotic 
majority,  which  imposed  all  its  own  whims  and 
prejudices  upon  the  whole  community,  now  came 
to  hold  that  the  wearing  of  uncropped  hair  was  an 
offence  against  the  word  of  God,  and  that  to  put  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  to  the  lips  was  nothing  lees  than 
to  inhale  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Upon 
this  latter  piece  of  daring  profanity  a  penalty  was 
actually  imposed  by  the  government.  There  were, 
besides,  laws  by  which  whosoever  should  not  com- 
municate with  the  State  church,  which  was  a  spe- 
cies of  Independency,  was  deprived  of  all  civil  fran- 
chisee ;  by  which  the  worship  of  images  was  made 
punishable  with  death ;  and  by  which  banishment 
was  proclaimed  against  heretics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Under  the  last-mentioned  law  a  hot  perse- 
cution of  the  new  sect  of  the  Quakers  was  begun 
in  1656,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  the  first  of 
them  that  made  their  appearance  in  the  colony 
are  said  to  have  arrived,  some  from  England,  some 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Barbadoes.  Tliey 
were  immediately  brought  before  the  authorities, 
committed  to  prison,  and  some  books  they  had 
brought  with  them  seized  and  burned ;  and  in  the 
end  they  were  banished  from  the  colony  in  terms 
of  the  law.  Afterwards  some  additional  laws 
were  made  specially  directed  against  Quakerism. 
It  was  enacted  that  any  Quaker,  after  the  first  con- 
viction, if  a  man,  should  lose  one  of  his  ears, — if 
a  woman,  should  be  severely  whipped ;  for  the 
second  offence  should,  if  a  man,  have  his  other  ear 
cut  off, — if  a  woman,  should  receive  another  severe 
whipping  ;  for  the  third,  whether  man  or  woman, 
lAould  have  the  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red- 
hot  iron.  Even  these  severities,  however,  being 
found  insufiBcient  to  eradicate  the  obnoxious  sect, 
it  was  at  last  enacted  that  every  Quaker  returning 
to  the  country  after  banishment  should  be  put  to 
death ;  and  several  persons  were  actually  executed 
under  this  monstrous  law.  The  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts  continued  with  no 
abatement  till  after  the  Restoration,  when  it  was 
at  last  put  a  stop  to  by  an  order  obtained  by  their 
friends  in  England  from  the  king,  in  September, 
1661,  prohibiting  the  inflicdon  upon  them  either 
of  death  or  of  any  other  corporal  punishment  on 
account  of  their  opinions.  The  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance had  nowhere  else  been  carried  to  the  same 
height  of  sanguinary  fury ;  but  in  a  more  mitigated 
degree  it  had  pervaded  others  of  the  New  England 
settlements  as  well  as  Massachusetts.  In  Con- 
necticut, for  instance,  it  was  also  the  law  that  none 
but  church  members  should  vote  at  elections ;  and 
in  1658  the  general  court  of  Newhaven,  the  pre- 
siding authority  in  that  State,  passed  an  act  or 
ordinance  declaring  that,  "whereas  there  is  a 
cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
world,  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon 
them  that  they  are  immediately  sent  from  God, 
aud  infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spirit,  who  yet  speak 


and  write  blasphemous  opinions,  despise  govern- 
ment  aud  the  order  of  God  in  church  and  com- 
monwealth, speaking  evil  of  dignities,  &c. ;" — 
therefore,  whosoever  should  bring  or  cause  to  be 
brought  into  the  colony  any  known  Quaker  or 
other  blasphemous  heretic  should  forfeit  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds ;  if  a  Quaker  should  come  into  the 
colony  on  civil  business,  he  should  be  bound,  aa 
soon  as  he  arrived,  to  make  his  appearence  before 
a  magistrate,  frvm  whom  he  should  obtain  licence 
to  pass  on  his  business  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
having  one  or  more  persons  to  attend  upon  and 
watch  his  proceedings  at  his  own  charge ;  if  he 
disregarded  this  requirement,  he  should  be  punish- 
able with  whipping,  hard  labour,  and  solitary  con- 
finement, for  the  first  offence;  for  the  second, 
should  be  branded  in  the  hand,  as  well  as  impri- 
soned and  put  to  laboiu* ;  for  the  the  third,  should, 
along  with  a  new  consignment  to  solitary  impri- 
sonment and  hard  work,  be  branded  in  the  other 
hand;  for  the  fourth  should  have  the  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  red-hot  iron,  imprisoned  and  kept 
to  labour  again,  and  at  last  sent  out  of  the  colony 
at  his  own  cost. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
even  in  England  at  this  time,  where,  under  the 
government  of  the  Protector,  a  practical  toleration 
was  extended,  as  we  have  stated,  to  all  sorts  of 
religionists,  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  disturb- 
ing the  government  or  the  peace  of  the  community, 
the  Quakers  exposed  themselves,  by  the  excess  of 
their  zeal,  to  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  The  founder 
of  this  sect  was  George  Fox,  who  was  born  at 
Drayton,  in  Lancashire,  in  1624.  His  father  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  weaver,  and  he  himself,  when 
he  reached  the  proper  age,  was  put  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker,  who  also  dealt  in  wool  and  sold 
cattle,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  money  passed  through 
Fox's  hands.  "  While  I  was  with  him,"  says 
Fox,  "  he  was  blessed ;  but  after  I  left  him  he 
broke,  and  came  to  nothing. ....  While  I  was  in 
that  service  I  used  in  my  dealings  the  word 
*  verily ;'  and  it  was  a  common  saying  among 
people  that  knew  me.  If  George  says  '  verily,' 
there  is  no  altering  him.  When  boys  and  rude 
people  would  laugh  at  me,  I  let  them  alone  and 
went  my  way ;  but  people  had  generally  a  love  to 
me  for  my  innocency  and  honesty."*  The  foUow- 
lowing  is  his  own  account  of  the  incident  by 
which  his  first  strong  impressions  of  religion  were 
awakened : — '*  When  I  came  towards  nineteen 
years  of  age,  being  upon  business  at  a  fair,  one  of 
Bay  cousins,  whose  name  was  Bradford,  a  pro- 
fessor, and  having  another  professor  with  him, 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  drink  part  of  a  jug 
of  beer  with  them,  and  I,  being  thirsty,  went  in 
with  them ;  for  I  loved  any  that  had  a  sense  of 
good,  or  that  did  seek  after  the  Lord.  '  When  we 
had  drunk  a  glass  apiece,  they  began  to  drink 
healths,  and  called  for  more  drink,  agreeing  toge- 
ther that  he  that  would  not  drink  should  pay  all. 
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I  vtw  ^eved  that  any  that  made  profesaion  of 
religion  should  do  bo.  They  grieved  me  very 
much,  having  never  had  such  a  thing  put  to  me 
before  hy  any  sort  of  people ;  wherefore  I  roae  up 
to  go,  and,  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  1 
took  out  a  groat  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  before 
them,  and  said,  If  it  be  so,  I  will  leave  you.  So 
I  went  away,  and  when  I  had  done  what  businesa 
I  had  to  do  I  returned  home,  but  did  not  go  tp 
bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes 
walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes  prayed  and 
cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me.  Thou  seest 
how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and  old 
people  into  we  earm ;  tfiou  must  forsake  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a 
stranger  unto  all."*    In  obedience  to  this  sup- 

Sosed  voice  from  heaven,  he  made  himself  a 
ress  all  of  leather,  as  the  most  durable  material 
he  could  procure,  and  commenced  a  wandering 
life,  reading  the  Scriptures  as  he  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  extracting  from  them  many 
new  and  true  meanings,  as  he  imagined,  by  the 
illuminating  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  saw 
many  visions,  prophetic,  as  he  believed,  of  things 
that  were  to  come  to  pass.  Having  at  last  reached 
London,  after  residing  there  for  a  short  time  he 
determined  to  return  honie  to  his  friends;  this 
was  in  1645;  but,  after  a  few  months,  he  again 
set  out  on  his  travels  more  fixed  in  his  pecu- 
liar notions  than  ever.  It  seems  to  have  been  now 
that  he  began  to  put  in  practice  most  of  those 
singularities  of  outward  demeanour  by  which 
his  followers  still  continue  to  be  distinguished. 
"  When  the  Ii)rd  sent  me  forth  into  the  world," 
he  says  in  his  Journal,  "he  forbade  me  to  put  off 
my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low ;  and  I  was  required  to 
thee  and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small.  And,  as  I 
travelled  up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people 
Good  morrov  or  Good  evening ;  neither  might  I 
bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to  any  one ;  and  this 
made  the  sects  and  professions  to  rage."t  He  now 
also  gave  up  all  attendance  upon  the  services  of 
religion  in  the  public  churches.  He  began  to 
preach  in  1647  at  Duckenfield,  near  Manchester ; 
and  soon  after  several  of  his  disciples,  both  men 
and  women,  followed  his  example,  according  as 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  moved  by  the 
Spirit  In  1649  Fox  got  into  his  first  trouble 
with  the  constituted  authorities  by  his  conduct  in 
interrupting  the  public  service  in  a  church  at  Not- 
tingham, where,  upon  the  clergyman  telling  the 
people  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  that  they  wer« 
to  try  all  doctrines  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  congr^tion,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  no  !  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  but 
it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opinions  and  reli- 
gions are  to  be  tried ;  for  it  was  the  Spirit  that  led 
people  into  all  truth,  and  gave  them  the  knowledge 
of  it."    As  he  persisted  in  continuing  his  speech, 

*  A  Joanial  of  the  Life.  &e.,  of  that  Ancient,  Eminent,  and  Faith* 
fill  Servant  of  Jetua  Obriat,  George  Fox.  Otb  Edit.  Leeds,  18%,  i.  9*. 
t  Ibid.  114. 


the  officers  removed  him  ixom  the  diurch,  and 
carried  him  away  to  the  gaol,  from  which  he  «w 
brought  the  aame  evening  before  the  mayor,  alder^ 
men,  and  sheriffs.  The  result  vras  a  short  impri- 
sonmeut.  On  spme  subsequent  occasions  on  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  same  way  he  was  pat 
in  the  stocks ;  and  at  last  the  magistrates  of  Derb; 
sent  him  to  prison  for  six  mouths.  These  punislf 
ments,  however,  instead  of  putting  down  the  nev 
sect,  or  checking  their  zeal,  bad  the  very  opposite 
effect  "  By  this  time,"  to  quote  the  summary  o{ 
a  modern  ecclesiastical  historian,  "  there  began  to 
appear  some  other  visionaries,  of  the  same  make 
and  complexion  with  George  Fox,  who  spoke  in 
places  of  public  resort,  being  moved,  as  they  said, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  even  some  women,  con' 
trary  to  the  modesty  of  their  sex,  went  about  streets, 
and  entered  into  chuichea,  crying  down  the  teach- 
ing of  men,  and  exhorting  people  to  attend  to  the 
light  within  themselv^."*  Th«  name  Quakoi 
was  first  given  to  Fox  and  his  followers,  as  bt 
himself  informs  us  in  his  Journal,  in  October, 
1650,  by  Gervas  Bennet,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  Derb^ 
before  whom  he  had  been  brought,  on  his  biddi^ 
the  justice  and  those  about  him  "  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  Being  considered  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  emotion  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  pronounce  their  pubUc  addresses,  it  was  eagerly 
caught  up  and  spread  among  the  people.  "  At 
length,"  continues  Neal,  "  they  disturbed  the 
public  worship  by  a|4>earing  in  ridiculous  habits, 
with  emblematical  or  typical  representations  of 
some  impending  calamity;  they  also  took  die 
liberty  of  giving  ministers  the  reproachful  namet 
of  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people,  false  propheti> 
&c.  Some  of  them  went  through  divers  towns  and 
villages  naked,  denouncing  judgments  and  cala- 
mities upon  the  nation."t  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that,  although  these  extravagancies  may 
have  been  committed  by  ^lersons  calling  themselves 
Fox's  disciples,  they  were  approved  either  by  him 
or  by  the  generality  of  his  tollowera.  It  was  a 
tenet  of  the  new  sect,  that  no  one  day,  any  more 
than  one  house  or  budding,  was  more  sacied  than 
another ;  but,  although  thus  disowning  any  parti- 
cular sanctity  in  the  Christian  Sabbath,  they  early 
began,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  make  that 
their  principal  day  of  meeting  for  religious  woiship. 
Quaker  meeting-houses  were  first  established  is 
Lancashire  and  other  parts  of  the  North  in  165% 
and  soon  after  in  the  City  of  London ;  but  it  was 
not  till  some  years-  subsequent  to  the  Restoration 
that  the  congregations  were  all  organized  into  one 
body.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  sect  suf- 
fered a  world  of  tribulation,  partly  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  populace,  partly  firom  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  tne  government  and  the  magistrates, 
which,  whether  or  not  provoked  in  some  degree 
by  their  own  indiscretion,  they  generally  endured 
both  with  fortitude  and  meekness.  "  A  Christian 
exhortation  to  an  assembly,  after  the  priest  had 
done  and  the  worship  was  over,"  says  one  of  their 
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historiani,  "  was  denominated  inlemlpting  pubUb 
woTship,  and  disturbing  the  priest  in  his  office ;  an 
honest  testimony  against  sin  in  the  streets   or 
markets  was  styled  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and 
their  appearing  before  the  magistrates  covered,  a 
contempt  of  authority :  hence  proceeded  fines,  im- 
prisonments, and  spoiling  of  goods.     Nay,  so  hot 
for  persecution  were  some  magistrates,  that,  by  an 
iinparalleled  misconstruction  of  the)  law  i^ainst 
vagrants,  they  tortured  with  ctuel  whippings  thfc 
bodies  of  both  men  and  women  of  good  reputation, 
merely  because  they  went  under  the  denomination 
of  Quakers."*    Fox  himself  was  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  and  other  ill  usage,  some- 
times on  the  charge  of  merely  disturbing  the  peace, 
sometimes  on  that  of  uttering  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy.    Even  the  tolerant  and  liberal  government 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  most  other  sects  en- 
joyed tranquillity  and  protection,  did  not,  as  we 
nave  intimated,  put  a  period  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers.    In  1656  Fox  and  two  of  his  friends 
were  taken  up  at  St.  Ives  on  the  charge  of  distri- 
buting papers  tending  to  the'disturbance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  (the  papers  consisted  merely  of  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  fear  Ood  and  learn  the  light 
from  Christ,  which  Fox  had  written) ;  and,  having 
been  brought  to  their  trial  after  nine  weeks*  con- 
finement, although  nothing  illegal  could  be  proved 
against  them,  were  fined  twenty  marks  a-piece  for 
coming  into  court  with  their  hats  on,  and,  on 
refusing  to  pay  their  fines,  were  committed  to  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  where  they  remained  thirty 
weeks  until  released  by  an  order  from  Cromwell, 
obtained  only  after  repeated  applications.     The 
Protector,  however   much  disposed  to  interfere 
sooner,  appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  doing 
BO  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  popular  feeling. 
The   same  year  two  othet  Quakers,  respectable 
tradesmen,  having  been  apprehended  as  vagrants 
at  Exeter,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial  at  the 
assizes,  were,  although  nothing  was  proved  against 
them,  fined  forty  pounds  each  for  contempt  of 
court  because  they  did  not  take  off  their  hats,  and 
detained  above  a  year  in  prison  for  non-payment 
of  their  fines.    Many  others,  both  men  and  women, 
about  the  same  time,  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
whipped,  or  set  in  the  stocks,  generally  for  being 
ibund  wandering  about  as  vagrants,  or  for  being 
found  travelling  to  their  places  of  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  called  breaking 
the  Sabbath.    It  appeared,  by  an  account  presented 
to  parliament  in  1657,  that  there  were  then  one 
hundred  and  forty  Quakers  in  prison  in  different 
parts  of  England,  and  that  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  had  been    apprehended  and  punished 
in  the  preceding  six  years,  of  whom  twenty-one 
had  died  in  confinement    Still,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them  were  punished  at  this  time  on 
account  of  any  peculiar  opinions  they  held,  so 
long  at  least  as  they  refrained  from  publicly  at- 
tacking certain  points  of  the  common  belief,  their 
doing  which,  indeed,  sometimeB  exposed  them  to 

*  Qongh'i  Bbtory  of  the  Qaaken,  i.  \t). 


the  charge  of  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of  blas- 
phemy. On  the  contrary,  it  was  now,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  they  began  to  assemble  openly  for  reli- 
gious worship  in  meeting-houses  of  their  own. 
Their  first  place  of  meeting  in  London  is  said  to 
have  been  me  dwelling-house  of  Robert  Dring,  in 
Watling-street;  it  began  to  be  made  use  of  fat 
that  purpose  in  1654.  Soon  after,  on  their  numbers 
becoming  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  they  hired  the  Bull  and  Mouth  inn,  in 
St.  Martm's  le  Grand,  "where,'*  says  Neal, 
"women  as  well  as  men  spoke  as  they  were 
moved ;  and  when  none  were  moved  there  was  no 
speaking  at  all.  The  novelty  of  this  assembly 
drew  great  numbers  of  people  thither  out  of 
curiosity ;  nor  did  any  give  them  disturbance  as 
long  as  they  continued  quiet  within  themselves. 
But  in  several  places,  where  they  had  no  business, 
the  extravagance  of  their  speakers  was  insuffer- 
able. One  of  them  interrupted  the  minister  in 
Whitechapel  Church,  and  disturbed  the  whole 
assembly.  A  female  came  into  Whitehall  Chapel 
stark  naked,  in  the  midst  of  public  worship,  the 
lord-protector  himself  being  present.*  Another 
came  into  the  parliament-house  with  a  trenchard 
in  her  hand,  which  she  broke  in  pieces,  saying, 
•  Thus  shall  ye  be  broke  in  pieces.'  Thomas 
Aldam,  having  complained  to  the  protector  of  the 
imprisonment  of  some  friends  in  the  country,  and 
not  finding  redress,  took  off  his  cap,  and  tore  it  in 
pieces,  saying,  '  So  shall  thy  government  be  torn 
from  thee  and  thy  house.'  Several,  pretending  an 
extraordinary  message  from  heaven,  went  about 
the  streets  of  London,  denouncing  the  judgments 
of  God  against  the  protector  and  nis  council.  One 
came  to  the  door  of  the  parliament-house  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  woimdea  several  who  were  pre- 
sent, saying  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
kill  every  man  that  sat  in  the  House.  Others,  in 
their  prophetic  raptures,  denounced  judgments  on 
the  whole  nation,  and  frequently  disturbed  the 
public  assemblies  where  the  chief  magistrate  him- 
self was  present.    Many  opened  their  shops  on 

•  NeaUhowevw,  h«»qnoledlio«uthorily  ft«  thU  itory,  and  hi« 
rditor.  Dr.  Toulmio,  hai  Wn  unnble  to  diicover  whet*  he  got  It.  It 
<•  not  to  be  found  either  In  Se»el'«  HIstorv  of  Qiuikerlsin  or  Gough't 
Hutory  of  the  Qiuken.  But  there  are  other  initances  in  which  pri- 
mitive Quakeriim  is  asserted  to  have  made  this  extraordUiary  exW- 
bitlon  of  Itself.  Dr.  Mane  mendoni  the  Ibllowing  facta  aa  barlni 
taken  place  in  New  England  about  the  time  we  are  now  treating  of : 
■•  Thomas  Newhouse  went  Into  a  meetinrhooso  «t  Boaton  with  a 
couple  of  glaaa  bottles,  and  broke  ihom  before  the  ouagre|{attan,  and 
thr«tened  Thml  will  Iht  Lord  ireo*  yoa  i«  fiectt.  Another  time  M. 
Brewster  came  1*  with  her  fkea  smeared  as  black  as  a  coal. 
Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of  Salem  a»  naked  as  shk 
was  bom."  (Amer.  Oeug.  p.  199.)  The  pasaaxe  is  apparently  gltta 
M  a  quotation  fioai  some  other  work,  the  title  of  which,  however,  ie 
Hot  mentioned.  Foi  himself,  in  his  Journal,  has  the  following  en; 
trios :  — "  1660.  A  Friend  went  naked  thronsh  the  town  (of  ^ikititon;. 
drrlaring  truth,  and  he  was  much  beaten."  (1.511.)  — "  WiUiaB 
Sympson  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go,  at  aevcral  Umes.  for  ihree 
years  naked  and  barefoot  before  them,  aa  a  sign  nnto  them,  in  mari. 
kcts.'eauru,  towns,  cltiea,  to  priesU'  honaea,  and  to  great  men  a 
houses,  telling  them.  Bo  shall  they  aU  be  stnpoed  naked,  as  he 
was  stripped  naked.  And  aometimea  he  waa  moved  to  put  on  hair 
aackelolh,  and  to  besmear  hia  face,  and  to  tell  them,  so  would  tile 
Lord  besmear  all  their  religion  as  he  was  besmeared.  Great  solTrt. 
insa  di*  thai  poor  man  nndergo,  aOre  whipping!  with  horse-whips  *ai 
coach-wWpaon  his  bare  body,  grievoua  siontaijs  and  impnsonmenta 
in  three  years'  time  before  the  king  came  in,  that  ^they  "night  have 
taken  warning,  but  they  would  not:  they  rewarded  hU  tove  wjlh 
Snelu'a^.  Only  the  mayor  of  Cambridge  did  nobly  to  Ma^fcr  M 
put  hi»  gown  about  him,  and  took  him  into  hu  home,    (t  b».) 
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the  Lord*s-day,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  were 

80  very  obstinate  and  intractable  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  peace  without  some  marks  of 
severity."* 

The  famous  case  of  James  Naykr  furnishes  the 
most  remarkable  example  that  has  been  recorded 
at  once  of  the  occasional  extrav^ance  of  the  first 
Quakers,  and  of  the  sanguinary  bigotry  of  those 
times.  Naylor,  having  been  apprehended  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  beginning  of  December,  1656,  was 
sent  up  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  to  the  par- 
liament, then  sitting,  which  immediately  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  case.  He  told  the 
committee  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Ardisloe,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  that 
he  had  lived  there  till  he  was  married,  "  according 
to  the  world,"  when  two  or  three  and  twenty. 
When  the  war  began  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  a  quartermaster  in  Major-General  Lam- 
bert's troop.  In  the  coiu-se  of  the  debate  to  which 
the  report  of  the  committee  gave  rise,  Lambert 
afterwards  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  Naylor's  conduct  and  the  worth  of  his  characte? 
at  this  time.  "  He  was,"  said  he,  "  two  years  my 
quartermaster,  and  a  very  useful  person.  We 
parted  with  him  with  great  regret.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  unblameable  life  and  conversation. "f 
He  left  the  army  in  consequence  of  being  disabled 
by  iUness,  and  returned  home ;  "  about  which 
time,"  continues  the  report,  "  he  was  a  member 
of  an  Independent  church  at  Horbery,  in  York- 
shire, of  which  church  Mr.  Christopher  Marshall 
was  pastor ;  and  by  the  same  church  since  cast 
out,  as  himself  confesseth  he  hath  heard ;  by  which 
church  he  was  charged  as  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
and  uncivil  and  wanton  carriage  with  one  Mrs. 
Roner,  a  married  woman,,  as  that  she  should  sit 
on  his  knee,  and  kiss  him,  before  divers  other  per- 
sons." With  regard  to  the  blasphemy  for  which 
he  was  apprehended  at  Bristol,  it  was  clearly 
enough  proved,  by  the  admissions  of  the  parties 
themselves,  that  as  he  rode  from  Exeter  to  that 
city,  while  some  women  led  his  horse,  others 
spread  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  before  him, 
singing  the  words  "  Holy !  Holy !  Holy '."  and  other 
ejaculations  ofpraise  appropriated  in  Scripture  to 
the  Saviour.  The  committee  found  "  that  the  said 
James  Naylor  assumed  the  name  and  the  incom- 
municable attributes  and  titles  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  the  Fairest  of  Ten  Thousand, — the 
Only  begotten  Son  of  God, — the  Prophet  of  the 
Most  High  Gk)d, — ^the  King  of  Israel, — the  Ever- 
lasting Son  of  Righteousness, — the  Prince  of  Peace, 
— the  One  sent  to  judge  and  try  the  caiise  of  Israel, 
— Jesus, — He  in  whom  the  hope  of  Israel  stand- 
eth."  As  far  as  anything  can  be  made  of  the 
somewhat  evasive  and  unintelligible  answers  of 
Naylor  himself,  it  should  seem  that  he  considered 
these  epithets  and  laudatory  exclamations  to  be 
addressed  not  exactly  to  himself,  but  to  Christ 

•  Hilt.  Par.  U.  ess. 
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dwelling  in  him;  he  earnestly  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  assuming  to  himself  the  honour  due  to 
the  Creator;  but,  although  he  admitted  that  he 
did  not  check  the  adoration  of  his  female  admirers, 
he  professed  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  it, 
and  to  have  no  distinct  recoUection  of  what  the 
words  were  that  they  used  in  their  letters  and  oral 
addresses.  "  One  thing  also,"  say  the  committee 
in  their  report,  "  being  part  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
we  think  worthy  your  knowledge,  though  much 
stress  will  not  be  laid  on  it;  and  that  is,  that  the 
description  of  our  Saviour  by  PubUus  Lentulus  to 
the  Senate  of  Rome  in  writing  (which  is  also  im- 
printed) was  taken  upon  one  of  James  Naylor's 

attendants And  for  Naylor's  hair,  both 

colour  and  manner  of  wearing  it,  as  also  the 
fashion  of  his  beard,  and  feature  and  person,  did 
much  agree  with  that  description ;  which  also  was 
taken  notice  of  by  many  of  the  committee,  how 
much  he  resembled  (as  they  apprehended,  with 
some  affectation)  the  picture  usually  drawn  for 
our  Saviour."  One  ardent  devotee,  Dorcas  Er- 
bury,  who  had  particularly  distingiiished  herself 
in  smging  hosannahs  to  the  prophet,  and  spread- 
ing her  garments  before  mm  in  his  progress 
through  Somersetshire,  afiSrmed  that  she  had  lain 
dead  in  Exeter  gaol  for  two  whole  days,  and  that 
Naylor  had  restored  her  to  life  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  her !  Naylor  himself,  when  questioned 
toucliing  this  transaction,  was  more  than  usually 
ambiguous  and  obscure ;  he  was  rather  disinclined 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject,  but,  upon  being 
pressed,  admitted  that  he  conceived  there  was  a 
power  in  him  from  above ;  "  and  it  is  the  same 
power,"  he  continued,  "  whereof  you  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  hath  raised  the  dead."  He  ap- 
pears to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  the  power 
of  recalling  the  dead  to  life,  but  to  have  had  doubts 
as  to  its  having  been  actually  exercised  on  this 
occasion.  One  of  the  most  curious  passages  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  is  the  follow- 
ing : — "  John  Baynham,  deputy  to  the  seijeant  of 
the  House,  to  whose  custody  Naylor  and  lus  com- 
pany are  committed,  informed.  That  the  usual 
posture  of  James  Naylor  is  sitting  in  a  chair,  and 
his  company,  both  men  and  women,  do  sometimes 
loieel ;  and  when  they  are  weary  of  kneeling  they 
sit  upon  the  ground  before  him,  singing  these  and 
divers  other  words  to  the  hke  purpose, — ^namely. 
Holy,  Holy,  to  the  Almighty,  to  the  true  God, 
and  great  God  t  and  glory  to  the  Almighty,  &a 
And  thus  they  do  usually  all  the  day  long ;  but 
the  informer  never  heard  Naylor  sing  as  aforesaid. 
And  saith,  there  is  great  resort  to  the  said  Naylor 
by  divers  persons,  who,  most  of  them,  do  kned 
before  him  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  And  Martha 
Simmons  (one  of  the  Bristol  worshippers),  in  the 
posture  aforesaid,  sung.  This  is  the  joyM  day  1 
Behold,  the  King  of  Righteousness  is  come !  And 
further,  the  informer  saith,  that  he  never  knew 
the  said  Naylor  show  any  dislike,  either  by  reproof 
or  otherwise,  of  that  honour  or  worship  which 
John  Stranger  and  his  wife,  Martha  Simmons, 
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and  Dorcas  Erbury,  and  the  rest  gave  him  as 
aforesaid.  And  a  member  of  the  House,  being 
lately  at  the  place  where  Naylor  is  now  a  prisoner, 
informs  the  committee  that  he  saw  Kaylor  and 
his  company  in  the  posture  aforesaid,  and  heard 
John  Stranger  and  one  of  the  women  sing,  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God !  and  Holy,  holy,  to  thee, 
thee,  thee,  Lord  God  !  And  whilst  John  Stranger 
sung  these  words  he  did  sometimes  look  upwards, 
and  sometimes  upon  James  Naylor.  Another 
member  informed  us,  as  upon  his  own  view,  to 
the  same  purpose.  And  at  Naylor's  last  exami- 
nation before  the  committee,  being  Wednesday  the 
3rd  instant  (December),  one  William  Piggot  did 
inform  that,  Naylor  sitting  in  a  chair  where  he  is 
now  a  prisoner,  one  Sarah  Blackbury  came  to 
him,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said.  Rise 
lip,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away :  why  sittest  thou  among  the  pots  ?  and  pre- 
sently put  her  mouth  upon  his  hand,  and  sunk 
down  upon  the  ground  before  him."  Naylor 
denied  that  the  woman  had  either  bowed  down,  as 
thus  stated,  or  touched  his  hand  with  her  mouth ; 
she  had  only,  he  said,  taken  his  hand  in  hers.  It 
is  very  plain,  however,  that,  owing  perhaps  in 
great  part  to  his  imposing  presence,  Naylor  exer- 
cised a  wonderful  influence  over  the  imaginations 
of  the  female  enthusiasts  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact ;  the  few  male  followers  he  had  seem  to 
have  been  mostly  led  after  him  by  their  wives  :  he 
was  emphatically  a  ladies'  prophet.  By  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  personage  of  the  first  national  importance ;  his 
case  kept  them  in  hot  debate  from  morning  to 
night  from  the  5th  till  the  nth  of  December  in- 
clusive, and  called  forth  an  absolute  inundation  of 
the  learning  and  eloquence  both  of  theology  and  of 
law,  much  of  it  foaming  with  a  fiiry  and  rancour 
of  fanatic  zeal,  compared  to  which  the  worst  ex- 
travagances imputed  to  the  poor  half-crazy  Quaker 
were  decent  and  respectable.*  First,  after  three 
days'  wrangling,  it  was  voted  "  That  James  Naylor, 
upon  the  whole  matter  of  fact,  is  guilty  of  horrid 
blasphemy ;"  and  "  That  James  Naylor  is  a  grand 
impostor  and  seducer  of  the  people."  Then  came 
the  question  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
when  it  was  actually  moved  that  he  should  be  put 
to  death,  and  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  and 
brought  in  for  that  purpose !  The  debate  upon 
this  question  lasted  above  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  atrocious  proposition  was  only  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  the  numbers  being  82 
for,  and  96  against  it.  Among  other  speeches  deli- 
vered against  the  motion  was  a  most  elaborate  one 
by  the  Lord  Commissioner  Whitelock,  overflowing 
not  only  with  law  and  Latin,  but  still  more  ^ith 
theology  and  Hebrew,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  solemnly  put  and  discussed  whether 
it  was  "  necessary  for  the  being  and  preservation 
of  the  people  and  commonwealth  of  England  that 
James  Naylor  should  be  put  to  death !"     Finally, 

*  Biutno't  raport  of  lUe  d«b«t«>  qd  Najlot'i  c>m  oceupiM  nmily 
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it  was  resolved,  on  Wednesday,  the  Hth,  "That 
James  Naylor  be  set  on  the  pillory,  with  his  head 
in  the  pillory,  in  the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster, 
during  the  space  of  two  hours  on  Thursday  next ; 
and  ^all  be  whipped  by  the  hangman  through 
the  streets,  from  Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange, 
London ;  and  there  likewise  be  set  on  the  pillory, 
with  his  head  in  the  pillory,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one,  on 
Saturday  next ;  in  each  place  wearing  a  paper, 
containing  an  inscription  of  his  crimes ;  and  that 
at  the  Ola  Exchange  his  tongue  be  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron ;  and  that  he  be  there  also  stigma- 
tized in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B ;  and  that 
he  he  afterwards  sent  to  Bristol,  and  be  conveyed 
into  and  through  the  said  city  on  horseback,  bare- 
ridged,  with  his  face  backward,  and  there  also 
publicly  whipped  the  next  market-day  after  he 
come  thither ;  and  that  from  thence  he  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  Bridewell,  London,  and  there 
restrained  from  the  society  of  all  people,  and  there 
to  labour  hard  till  he  shall  be  released  by  parlia- 
ment; and  during  that  time  to  be  debarred  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  shaD  have  no 
relief  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily  labours." 
This  Sentence  was  executed  in  all  its  parts ;  and 
Naylor  endured  his  sufiierings  with  the  courage  of 
a  martyr.  "  This  day,"  says  Burton,  under  date 
of  2'7th  December, "  B.  and  I  went  to  see  Naylor's 
tongue  bored  through,  and  him  marked  in  the 
forehead.  He  put  out  his  tongue  very  willingly, 
but  shrinked  a  little  when  the  iron  came  upon  his 
forehead.  He  was  pale  when  he  came  out  of  the 
pillory,  but  high-coloured  after  tongue-boring. 
He  was  bound  with  a  cord  by  both  arms  to  the 
pillory.  Rich,  the  mad  merchant,  sat  bare  at 
Naylor's  feet  all  the  time.  Sometimes  he  sang 
and  cried,  and  stroked  his  hair  and  face,  and 
kissed  his  hand,  and  sucked  the  fire  out  of  his 
forehead.  Naylor  embraced  his  executioner,  and 
behaved  himself  very  handsomely  and  patiently. 
A  great  crowd  of  people  there ;  the  sheriff  present, 
cum  multii,  at  the  Old  Exchange,  near  the  con- 
duit."* According  to  the  account  in  the  State 
Triids,  "  some  of  his  followers  were  so  prodi- 
giously impious  and  silly  as  to  lick  his  wounds, 
kiss  his  feet,  lean  in  his  bosom,"  &c.  At  first, 
when  he  was  eonsigued  to  Bridewell,  he  refused  to 
work,  and  of  course,  in  terms  of  his  inhuman  sen- 
tence, was  left  to  starve ;  but,  after  fasthig  for 
three  days,  he  submitted  to  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  procure  a  little  food.  He  lay  -in 
prison  for  two  years,  when  his  enthusiasm  at  last 
cooled  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  admit  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  receiving  the  hqnours  that 
were  paid  to  him  in  his  progress  to  Bristol. 
"All  those  ranting,  wild  spirits,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  the  papers  written  by  him  in  prison,  and 
published  after  his  death,  "  which  gathered  about 
me  at  that  time  of  darkness,  with  all  their  wild 
arts  and  wicked  works  against  the  honour  of  God 
and  his  pure  spirit  and  people,  I  renounce ;  and 
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whereas  I  gave  advantage,  tbrongh  want  of  judg- 
ment, to  that  evil  spiiit,  I  take  sluime  to  myaelf." 
Ob  this,  the  Rump  pariiament  that  assembled  after 
Oliver  Cromwell's  death  albwed  him  to  go  at 
large ;  and  he  afterwards  published  some  tracts  or 
papers  in  defence  of  the  Quakers,  who  still  ac- 
knowledged him  as  one  of  their  body.  He  sur- 
vived his  restoration  to  liberty,  however,  only  a 
iSew  months.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1660 
he  was  found  in  a  dying  state  in  a  field  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, and,  being  carried  home,  soon  after- 
wards expired,  being,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  hours  were 
breathed  away  in  the  expression  of  a  mild,  'bene- 
volent, and  humble  piety ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
after  his  fall.  Nay  lor  was  a  man  of  great  self-denial. 
Had  very  diffident  and  jealous  of  himself.* 

The  leading  principle  of  Quakerism,  the  para- 
mount authority  attributed  to  the  suggestions  of 
what  is  assumed  to  be  the  divine  spirit,  or  a  voice 
from  heaven  speaking  within  the  heart,  being  in 
fact  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  what  we 
have  called  the  last  of  the  fiiur  modes  of  religious 
belief,  was  adopted  in  this  time  of  teeming  secta- 
rianism by  several  other  denominations  besides 
the  Quakers,  each  holding  it  in  combinati(m  with 
some  other  peculiar  tenet,  by  which  it  was  modified 
into  a  new  system  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
Millenarians,  or  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  for  example, 
onited  it  with  the  belief  in  the  immediate  coming 
of  Christ  to  reign  personally  for  a  thousand  years 
upon  the  earth,  with  the  saints  for  his  ministeiw 
and  local  vicegerents.  The  Ranters  added  to  it 
the  persuasion  that  a  main  part  of  religion  con- 
sisted in  vociferation  and  violence  of  bodily  excite- 
meAt  The  Behmenists,  or  disciples  of  Jacob 
Behmen  (properly  BChme),  styled  the  Teutonic 
Philosopher,  who  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  light  even  in  England  long  before  Fox, 
held  it  of  course'  along  with  the  other  parts  of 
their  master's  complicated  system  of  theological 
metaphysics.  The  Vanists,  or  followers  of  the 
younger  Sir  Harry  Vane,  otherwise  called  the  Seek- 
ers, seem  to  have  conjoined  with  it  the  notion  that 
an  essential  attribute  of  religious  truth  was  a  cer- 
tain mistiness  or  vf^eness,  eluding  distinct  appre- 
hension, and  rather  to  be  groped  after  in  a  sort  of 
continual  half-scepticism  than  ever  properly  found 
out  and  embracni  by  the  mind  as  a  solid  and 
satisfying  conviction.  And  another  sect  called  the 
Muggletonians,  who  professed  to  be  believers  in 
"  the  two  last  prophets  and  messengers  of  God, 
John  Reeve  and  Ludowick  Muggleton,"  found  in 
the  great  Quaker  principle  an  assurance  of  the 
incarnatio*  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  as  well  as  of 
the  Divinity,  and  of  many  other  peculiar  crotchets. 
These  last  were  among  the  fiercest  antagonists 
both  of  ^the  Quakers  and  the  Behmenists,  appa- 

*  An  ucomit  of  iha  evidiaw  takaa  by  the  parliamentaty  cooi- 
inltUe  in  the  cue  of  Naylor,  ia  some  parte  conitderably  fuller  than 
that  girm  In  the  Stale  TriaU.  froia  which  onr  extnele  an  taken,  ie 
giTen  in  a  pamphlet  preierved  in  the  Uarlelan  Mieoellany,  toL  vi. 
PIi.48<— 438  (8to.  edit,  or  1810),  entitled  The  Oiand  Impoetnr  Ex- 
amined, fco.4to.  Lob.  MM. 


rently  for  no  other  reason  so  much  as  on  accomt 
of  the  contiguity  of  their  respective  creeds,  or  what 
they  all  three  had  in  common.     *'  Knowledge  of 
the  true  God  and  the  right  devil,"  writes  Muggle- 
ton, in  1661,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  female  devo- 
tees (they  seem  like  those  of  Naylor  to  have  been 
mostly  of  that  sex),  "  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
place  and  nature  of  heaven,  and  the  place  and 
nature  of  hell,  with  the  persons  and  nature  of  aogeU, 
and  the  mortality  of  the  soul ;  upon  the  knowledge 
of  these  six  principles  dependetii  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  man,  in  which  Jacob  Bemon  was  utterly 
ignorant ;  yet  he  doth  talk  of  a  God,  and  a  devil, 
and  of  angels ;  but  knows  nothing  of  the  person 
and  nature  of  them.    Yet  his  pbUosophical  light 
was  above  all  men  that  doth  profess  religion,  imtil 
this  commission  of  the  Spirit  came  forth,  which 
hath  brought  Jacob  Bemon's  light,  and  many  other 
high  lights,  down  very  bw  within  these  ten  years."* 
"  I  make  no  question,"  he  writes  to  another  diidf 
pie,  also  a  woman,  "but  that  you  shall  increase  in 
faith,  light,  and  life,  to  the  opi>osing  of  all  those  blind 
and  dark  lights,  the  Quakers,  that  have  no  God  but 
what  is  within  titem,  and  that  light  within  them  vill 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  but  darkness ;  and  then 
how  great  will  that  darkness  be !     For  their  God 
and  their  light  within  themselves  will  perish  to 
eternity;  for,  though  they  seem  to  be  the  heUoi 
all  the  seven  churches  in  righteousness  of  life, 
and  do  suffer  more  by  the  powers  of  the  nation 
than  any  other,  yet  they  are  the  worst  of  all  the 
seven  churches  in  pmnt  of  doctrine ;  for  they  are 
absolutely  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  which  denieth 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son."t     His  letters  and 
other  works  are  full  of  passages  to  the  same  effect; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  of  his  effusions  in  this 
strain  is  his  "  Sentence  of  Dammition  "  upon  twen- 
ty-six Quakers  of  Cork,  who,  at  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  there  in   July,   1673,   had  thought  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  impu- 
tation, which  it  seems  had  got  abroad,  that  they 
had  gone  over  to  the  Muggletonians,  as  a  good 
many  of  their  brethren  had  done,  by  publishing 
what  they  called  their  testimony  against  the  errors 
of  that  sect.     The  testimony  is  a  short  and  compa- 
ratively mild  protestation ;  Muggleton'a  reply  ex- 
tends to  thirteen  quarto  pages,  and  in  scorn  and 
arrogance,  though  not  perhaps  in  dignity,  might 
match  any  fiilmination  of  Hildebrand   himself. 
One  paragraph  of  it  is  curious,  as  entering  with 
some  minuteness  into  the  history  both  of  Muggle- 
tonianism  and  of  Quakerism : — "  Whereas  you  say, 
this  spirit,  meaning  Reeve  and  Muggleton,  hath 
been  lurking  in  secret  places  for  a  season ;  to  this 
I  say  it  hatib  been  almost  as  openly  declared  as 
the  Quakers'  spirit  hath,  and  almost  as  long  it  hath 
appeared  in  this  last  age  of  the  world,  for  mattor 
of  time,  as  the  Quakers'  anti-christian  spirit  hath 
appeared.     It  is  almost  twenty-two  years  since 
this  commission  of  the  Spirit  hath  appeared ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist  in  the  Quakers  hath  ap- 

*  Hoxgleton'a  Spiritnal  Epietlee,  4to.  1765;  p-  U- 
t  Ibid,  p.  34.  Letter  dated  UJnJy,  1661. 
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peared  but  few  years  more.    And  when  Reeve  and 
Muggleton  [the  repetition  of  this  mercantile-firm- 
lookiDg  desig:nation  for  the  new  religion  has  an  odd 
effect]  did  appear  at  the  first,  this  declaration  and 
doctrine  was  fat  more  pablic  than  the  appearance 
of  the  Quakers ;  wh  j  ?  because  we  wrote  our  faith, 
doctrine,  and  commission,  and  printed  it  to  the 
world,  wherelnr  the  people  took  more  public  notice 
of  us  than  of  the  Quakers;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  but  few  Quakers  of  note :  neither  did  they 
print  anything  of  their  fiiith  and  doctrine,  what 
they  would  have  people  to  believe ;  and  I  suppose 
that,  if  the  first  book  the  Quakers  wrote  to  vindi- 
cate the  principles  of  the  Quakers'  doctrine  could 
be  produced,  it  would  not  bear  so  long  a  time  as 
Reeve's  and  Muggleton's  commission-book  doth. 
But,  however,  the  Quakers  at  that  time  had  witch- 
craft fits,  which  did  rather  fright  the  beholders  of 
them  than  inform  their  judgments.    But  since 
that,  Muggleton  hath  cast  out  that  devil  out  of 
many  of  them,  by  the  sentence  of  damnation  upon 
the  chief  of  them ;  so  that  it  hath  eased  the  whole 
body  of  the  Quakers  of  those  witchcraft  fits,  that 
were  formerly  very  rife  in  the  Quakers'  people;  so 
that  now  there  is  hardly  a  witchcraft  fit  can  be  pro- 
cured amongst  them.     I  do  believe  that  we  have 
'written  and  printed,  if  it  were  possible  to  gather 
them  all  togetner,  in  public,  more  than  most  of  the 
Quakers  in  England  have  written ;  however,  our 
books  trouble  the  world  more  than  any  Quakers' 
books  do  whatsoever.     Likewise,  we  were  public 
enough  twenty  years  ago  with  you  Quakers,  when 
■we  gave  sentence  of  damnation  upon  four  of  your 
chief  leaders,  if  not  the  first  broachers  of  the 
Quakers'  anti-christian  doctrine :  viz.,  George  Fox, 
the  elder  and  younger  both,  Francis  Howgell  and 
Edward  Burroughes :  these  four,  as  I  remember, 
were  the  first  Quakers  that  were  damned,  for  deny- 
ing that  God  hath  a  body  of  his  own,  distinct  from 

man  and  all  other  creatures So  that  you  Qua< 

kers,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  the  least  cause 
to  say  this  spirit  hath  lain  lurking  in  secret  places. 
Indeed,  we  nave  not  followed  the  practice  of  you 
Quakers,  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  gain  prose- 
lytes, as  many  of  you  have. . .  •  .The  anti-christian 
spirit  in  the  Quakers  hath  enlarged  itself  very 
much  within  these  fifteen  years,  which  hath  been 
the  cause  that  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christ  in  us 
hath  enlarged  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
/Antichrist  in  the  Quakers,  and  more  especially 
since  John  Reeve's  death ;  for  in  his  time  there 
were  but  few  Quakers  in  comparison  to  what  are 
low,  and  little  notice  taken  of  them  in  his  time ; 
}ut  since  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  ex- 
jeedingly.  But,  since  Muggleton  began  to  oppose 
hem.  by  writing  against  their  bodiless  God  within 
hem,  it  hath  put  a  great  stop  to  them ;  and  not 
>nly  80,  but  this  doctrine  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton 
lath  delivered  many  innocent  souls  out  of  the 
mares  of  the  Quakers.  Besides,  the  spirit  did  not 
urk  in  any  secret  place  when  I  wrote  to  Edward 
3ourue,  Samuel  Hooton,  William  Smith,  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  several  others,  which  is  near  twelve 


years  ago,  wherein  they  were  damiied  to  ttaaitf 
for  despising  that  doctrine  you  call  erroneous ;  and 
ever  since  that  letter  to  Sunuel  Hooton  and  Wil- 
liam Smith,  I  have  not  been  suffered  to  lurk  in 
secret  places.    For  you  Quakers  have  caused  me 

to  be  the  publickeat  man  in  the  world I  am  not 

only  hated  of  you  Quakers,  but  am  hated  of  all  the 
sp«tkers  and  ministers  of  all  the  seven  churches  of 
Europe,  besides  thousands  of  their  hearers ;  so  that 
it  is  an  impossible  thing  that  I  should  have  lain  in 
any  secret  place."  He  afterwards  boasts  that  it  had 
never  been  his  custom  to  compel  people  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whether  they  would  or  no,  as 
the  Quakers,  he  asserts,  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
"  You  Quakers,"  he  goes  on, "  keep  a  great  bustle 
to  keep  your  disciples  to  you,  for  fear  of  losing 
them ;  I  never  did  endeavour  to  get  your  disciples 
from  you,  yet  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  oome 
to  the  life  of  this  doctrine  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton, 
which  you  call  erroneous.  And  if  they  could  not 
have  found  rest  in  this  doctrine  and  commission* 
they  had  liberty  to  return  to  you  again.  And  can 
you  Quakers  tell  the  reason  why  so  many  of  youi^ 
disciples,  that  were  absolute  of  you,  should  come  to 
me  and  never  return  to  you  again?  And  it  is  a 
more  admirable  thing  that  there  should  not  be  one 
of  Muggleton's  disciples,  or  true  believers  of  hioi^ 
to  fall  from  hipi  to  the  Quakns,  not  this  fifteen 
years ;  I  know  not  one ;  neither  do  they  stumble 
or  startle  any  more,  if  they  truly  believe  Reeve  and 
Muggleton's  doctrine."  These  ten  years,  and 
better,  he  adds,  had  he  been  engaged  against  the 
whole  host  of  Quakers,  they  being  many,  and  he 
but  one  man ;  yet  he  had  broken  the  jawbone  of 
their  strength  to  pieces,  and  shattered  them  in  con- 
fusion. Many  crt  their  mightiest  men  of  valour 
had  come  against  him,  but  he  had  overcome  them 
all,  and  scattered  their  followers,  as  David  did 
Goliath  and  the  Philistines.  William  Penn,  indeed, 
he  admits,  still  survived,  and^"  hath  been  more  zeal- 
ous for  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  than  the  former  that 
went  before  him.''  But  "  for  this,"  exclaims  the 
prophet,  "  he  is  damned,  body  and  soul,  to  eternity ; 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  shall  possess  the  re- 
ward of  his  blasphemy ;  which  is  this : — his  soul, 
which  he  saith  cannot  die,  it  shall  die  two  deaths ;  it 
shall  pass  through  this  first  death,  which  is  natural 
and  appointed  untn  all  men  once  to  die,  and  enter  into 
the  second  death,  which  is  eternal,  in  utter  dark- 
ness, where  he  shall  never  die,  nor  never  live  in 
comfort,  even  a  living  death  and  dying  life ;  this 
is  the  second  death,  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  such  as  Penn  and  others 
that  despise  such  a  God  as  hath  a  body,  form,  and 
shape  like  man ;  and  he  shall  rememjitr  that  he 
was  told  so  by  me."  The  virulence  and  fury  of 
fanaticism  have  probably  never  outdone  diis  coarse 
and  daring  effusion ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  Muggleton  was  a  genuine  fanatic. 
He  appears  rather  to  have  been,  in  the  greater  part, 
if  not  altogether,  an  unprincipled  impostor,  who, 
by  dint  of  sheer  impudence  and  assumption,  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  others  without  deceiving  him- 
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self,  and,  by  considerable  sagacity  and  tact  in  the 
art  of  managing  vulgar  minds,  and  the  most  inor- 
dinate self-reliance,  contrived  to  turn  the  folly  and 
fanaticism  of  others  to  good  account  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  ambition  and  worldly  interests. 
The  most  intense  love  of  power  breathes,  or  rather 
snorts,  in  every  sentence  he  utters ;  and  his  letters 
furnish  also  abundance  of  evidence  that  his  trade 
of  a  prophet  was  by  no  means  an  unproductive 
one  in  a  worldly  sense.  He  has  frequently  occa- 
sion to  acknowledge  remittances  of  money  and 
other  presents  from  his  admirers  and  fol- 
lowers. Of  all  prophets,  popes,  or  oracles,  great 
or  small,  pagan  or  Christian,  Roman,  Protestant, 
or  sectarian,  Muggleton  has  certainly  the  readiest 
knack  of  consigning  his  adversaries  to  perdition. 
The  unceremonious  way  in  which  he  launches  his 
edicts  to  that  efiect  is  at  once  horrible  and  ludi- 
crous. We  have  already  seen  some  specimens  of 
his  performances  in  this  line;  he  concludes  his 
letter  to  the  Quakers  of  Cork,  after  quoting  their 
denunciation  of  his  doctrine  as  erroneous,  in  the 
following  fashion: — "These  words  are  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  inasmuch  as  God 
hath  chosen  me  on  earth  to  be  the  judge  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  commission  from  the  true  Glod,  I  do 
pronounce  all  those  twenty-six  persons,  whose 
dames  are  above-written,  cursed  and  damned  in 
their  souls  and  bodies,  from  the  presence  of  God, 
elect  men,  and  angels,  to  eternity."  And  the  same 
summary  mode  of  proceedmg  is  resorted  to,  with 
bodies  of  persons  and  particular  individuals,  in 
numbers  of  other  instances.* 


*  Thot,  htvlng  a  dispute  with  one  John  HTite,  ii  booltMllcr, 
about  the  blndijif  of  lone  booki,  bo  ooaeloaes  a  long  letter 
to  him  en  the  subject  with  the  lame  Hlemn  curse,  anu  adds. 
*'  Yon  may  now  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Colebrooke,  fbr  your  portions 
will  bo  both  alike.  Only,  1  would  advise  you  to  take  the  money  for 
binding  the  books ;  there  is  7s.  6d.  enclosed  in  your  letter :  yon  had 
as  eood  teeolTe  it  as  not,  for  God  hath  rejected  it,  aud  1  hare  reriected 
it.'' (Epistles,  p.  SIS.)  Hyde,  he  maintains,  had  originally  agreed 
to  take  payment  for  hi*  work  in  books.  Another  wry  long  letter 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  DoUmaln,  «  Baptist  preacher,  livinr  in 
Marlborough,  a  brother  of  Alexander  Delamain,  one  of  Mug- 
gleton's  most  xealous  diseiples.  Among  ottier  "  blaspheniea.** 
which  this  Btplist  is  acoused  of  having  spoken  are  these ;— 
I.  That  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  credited  as  if  God  did 
speak  himself,  t.  That  he  preltered  the  words  of  Peter  and  Panl. 
being  daad  so  many  hundred  years,  as  of  moio  consequence  now  than 
the  loice  of  Ood's  word  spoken  to  John  Roove.  "  These  thitigo  eea- 
ndeied,"  coooludes  Muggletoo. '  in  obedienoo  to  aiy  oommlssioa  from 
God,  1  do.  lor  these  your  wicked  speeches  afore  written,  pronounce 
Edward  Delamain,  Baptbt  preacher,  enrsed  and  damasd,  both  ia  soul 
and  Ijody,  from  the  prosenss  of  God,  elect  men,  and  angels,  to  all 
eternity  And  It  will  be  a  marvellous  thing  if  you  do  escape  a  very 
mean,  low,  even  almost  a  vagabond  eoitdition  in  this  life,  besiilos 
yonr  damnation  heieafteri  fbr  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  sins  of  this 
nature  seldom  escape  a  double  curse.  But  now  you  may  go  t9»  if  you 
eoa  prcseA  mtd pray  Mt  curse  nff'gouagfm;  andt  ifyovr  will  had  any 
piMttrm it,  nuwmu  hud  tett  btttir  yovulf.'  (Ibid.  p.  839  )  Mueule- 
tun  had  evidently  a  real,  hearty  ei^yment  in  dooming  bis  tbllow- 
enaUmstoetenaltonBem.  0>  the  other  hand,  bis  theory  of  the 
ihlicity  of  a  future  state  is  probably  the  grossest  ever  pro|tounded. 
**  Alt  of  us,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  lettets,  **  that  have  eat  of  the  ftesh 
«(4iod,and  drank  bis  blood  by  Caith  here  io  tlio  state  of  mortality,  we 
shall  be  gathered  together  in  the  resurrection,  as  the  fowls,  to  Ity  In 
fbe  midst  of  heaven,  and,  being  immortalized,  shall  come  to  tho- 
sa|>|«To(t]ie  steal  God,  that  we  may  eat  of  the  same  fleih  that  he 
oateth  of,  which  is  the  flesh  of  persecuting  kini^s,  and  the  flesh  of 
eaptidus,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  even  of  Judges,  and  the  flesh 
of  burses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  freemen 
and  bondmen,  and  of  small  and  great,  that  is,  all  wicked  reprobate 
nea,  lliat  liave  persecuted  and  hated  the  Lord's  prophets,  apostles, 
and  raeaseugers,  which  he  sent  iu  this  world.  01  how  blessed  are 
we  that  shall  sup  with  the  great  God  of  heaven.  In  the  destruction  of 
oar  enotnles;  for,  as  God  was  hated  when  he  was  on  earth,  so  are  we 
Ibt  his  sake  i  and  as  Ood  ii  pistnd  to  make  bit  upper  with  tho 


flie  Restoration  was  on  the  £m»  of  it  a  victory 
over  both  the  Independents  and  the  general  swarm 
of  the  Sectaries ;  and  that  catastrophe  had  accord- 
ingly been  resisted  to  the  last  by  the  united  efforts 
of  almost  the  whole  of  these  two  great  bodies.  The 
Quakers  alone,  of  the  crowd  of  minor  sects,  pre- 
pared to  welcome,  or  at  least  to  acquiesce  in,  the 
coming  change,  influenced  not  only  by  their  dis- 
tinguishing principle  of  passive  obedience  in  all 
such  cases,  but  also  by  the  sufferings  they  had  en- 
dared  under  the  lepuUican  government,  while  all 
other  denominations  of  religionists  remained  un- 
molested. Geoi^  Fox  and  his  followers,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  looking  for  the  return 
of  the  king  some  years  befwe  it  happened.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  it  was  a  common  surmise 
among  the  republicans,  before  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  that  the  Quakers  held  meetings  to  con- 
sult about  bringing  in  King  Charles.*  "  I  had," 
he  adds,  "  a  sight  ami  sense  of  the  kill's  tetum  a 
good  while  before,  and  so  had  some  others.  I 
wrote  to  Oliver  several  times,  and  let  him  know 
that,  while  he  was  persecuting  God's  people,  they 
whom  he  accounted  his  eneaues  were  preparing  to 
come  upon  him.  When  some  forward  spirits  thtt 
came  amongst  us  would  have  bought  Somerset 
House,  that  we  might  have  meetings  in  it,  I  for^ 
bade  them  to  do  so ;  for  I  then  foresaw  the  king's 
coming  in  again."  He  then  tells  a  story  of  a  wo- 
man who  came  to  him  in  the  Strand  with  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  King  Charles's  coming  in  three 
years  before  he  ciune :  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  her 
prophecy  was  true,  and  that  a  great  staxike  must 
come  upcHi  them  in  power ;  for  they  that  had  then 
got  possession  were  so  exceedingly  high,  and  such 
great  persecution  was  acted  by  iosxa  who  called 
themselves  saints,  that ,  in  my  great  suffer- 

destruction  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  seed  of  tho  serpent  %o 
eternity,  and  he  bath  invited  us,  the  fowls  of  beavon.  to  aap  wiih  the 
great  God,  why  should  not  we  rejoice  iu  this  supper  which  the  great 
God  hath  made,  even  in  the  destruction  of  this  wteked  world  {  fbe 
this  earth  is  a  habitation  of  devils  while  the  world  doth  endoro.  Aisd 
for  my  part  1  could  williugly  sup  with  the  great  Ood  of  heaven,  that 
hath  redeemed  mv  soul  in  the  destmctioo  of  thie  world,  that  1  might 
eat  tho  flesh  of  mi;;hty  men— mayors,  judges,  juries,  small  and  great 
devils,  that  have  hated  me  without  a  cause,  &c.  ftc."  (  Loiter  to 
Colonel  Pbaho  and  the  rest  of  tho  Bolioven,  dated  Loodua,  ICth 
Feb.  1680,  in  A  Stnamfrom  the  Trn  tf  Ufi,  vr  The  Third  Raeerd 
fhdiailed,  4to.  1768,  p.  SO.)  Mnggleton,  it  appears,  had  saaned 
more  than  onea  uuler  tha  lash  of  tlM  laws ;  bo  spook*  ia  variow 
places  both  of  having  been  imprisoned  aud  of  having  stood  in  the 
pillory.  He  and  his  ftriend  Reevn  it  oeonu,  were  aiigiaally  twa 
tailors.  One  of  tha  charges  made  against  Muggletoa  by  his  eaemiea 
was,  that  he  contradicted  in  some  things  the  doctrine  or  hit  deceased 
associate,  Reeve.  ■*  To  this  I  say,"  he  writes  ia  one  of  Ma  lettas, 
**  1  have  power  so  to  do,  and  1  hacf  power  so  to  do  when  he  was  alir^ 
and  did  coutradict  him  in  some  things  when  he  was  alive ;  and  John 
Reeve  wrote  some  things  that  waa  error  to  me,  and  error  in  itself 
which  1  did  oppose  him  in  to  his  face,  and  he  wnuld  not  dony  It. 
And  yet,  nolwithstaodlng,  John  Reeve  was  inlkllible,  and  did  writ* 
by  an  nsoniug  spirit."  This  last  assenioa  he  e^laina  by  the  dis- 
tinction, that,  the  things  in  which  Reeve's  judgment  and  axparicnee 
were  in  error  "  being  of  no  consequeaoe  as  to  eternal  happiaaBS,  Itof 
were  lot  pass."  "  Besides,"  he  adds,  "none  can  Judge  of  a  prophets 
writing  or  Judgment,  but  he  that  is  equal  iu  power  and  jadgmeat 
with  him.  Being  chuaen  of  God,  1  had  power  to  coatradiei  tea  ■>  bl« 
judgment ;  end,  though  it  was  enor.  It  would  have  baeo  tobelUoo  in 
any  believer  to  do  as  I  did.  And  now,  I  being  the  last  liwr,  it  ia 
rebellion  in  yon  to  call  anything  lies  or  error  that  I  dojuitify  to  b* 
true  ;  for  uoue  is  to  call  mo  to  an  account,  or  to  resist  niy  judgment 
in  spiritual  thtaigs  or  matters,  but  God  only."  (Ibid.  p.  14.)  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  eoaioe  impostor  has  still  any  believers  or  dis- 
dples;  but  the  Muggletonians,  it  should  appear,  were  still  a  sect 
among  ns  within  tho  later  half  of  tha  last  century,  when  ooao  of  tho 
prophet's  writings  were  reprinted,  and  othen  published  for  the  flni 
time  from  his  manuscripts. 
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ing  and  travail  of  ipirit  for  the  nation,  being  griev- 
ously  burthened  with  their  hypomsy,  treachery, 
and  faleehood,  I  Baw  God  would  bring  that  a-top 
of  them  which  they  had  been  a-top  of."  *  "  There 
had  been  tenderness,"  he  says  elsewhere,  **  in  many 
of  them  formerly,  when  they  were  low ;  but  when 
tbey  were  got  up,  had  killed  and  takeo  possession, 
they  came  to  be  as  bad  as  others ;  so  that  we  had 
much  to  do  with  them  about  our  hats,  and  saying 
Thou  and  Thee  to  them.  They  turned  their  pro- 
fession of  patience  and  moderation  into  rage  and 
madness;  and  many  of  them  were  like  distracted 
men  for  this  hat  honour."  f  He  particularly  men- 
tions Sir  Harry  Vane,  as  insisting,  in  hia  character 
of  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of  Quakers,  upon  their  putting 
off  their  hats.  "  Many  of  us,"  adds  Fox,  "  having 
been  imprisoned  upon  contempts  (as  they  call^ 
them)  for  not  pnlling  off  our  hats,  it  was  not  a 
likely  thing  that  Friends,  who  had  suffered  so  long 
for  it  from  others,  should  put  off  their  hats  to 
him."  X    And,  if  we  may  belieTe  Fox,  the  Inde- 

Gndent  mimsters,  after  getting  possession  of  the 
nefices  of  the  national  church,  inconsistent  as 
such  proceedings  should  seem  to  be  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Independency,  were  not  be- 
hind their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  compelling 
those  who  belonged  to  other  persuasions  to  contri- 
bute to  their  support.  "  Grreat  spmling  also,"  he 
writes,  under  date  of  1655,  "  there  was  of  Friends' 
goods  for  tithes,  by  the  Independent  and  Presby- 
terian priests,  and  some  Baptist  priests,  that  had 
got  the  steeple-houses. "§  For  Cromwell,  who,  al- 
though himself  as  little  inclined  to  persecute  the 
Quakers  as  any  other  sect,  was  annoyed  by  their 
unnecessary  pertinacity,  as  he  deemed  it,  in  small 
matters  of  form,  and  did  not  care  to  risk  much  in 
protecting  them,  generally  professing  to  disbelieve 
the  accounts  of  their  sufferings  that  were  laid  be- 
fore him.  Fox  felt  manifestly  very  little  real  r^ard, 
though  the  humble  Quaker  and  the  lord  protector 
always  kept  outwardly  on  good  terms.  One  day 
in  1656  Fox  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  hav- 
ing rode  from  Kingston,  were  approaching  London : 
"  When  we  came  near  Hyde  Park,"  says  Fox, "  we 
saw  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and,  looking 
towards  them,  we  espied  the  protector  coming  in 
his  coach.  Whereupon  I  rode  to  his  coach-side; 
and  some  of  his  life-guard  would  have  put  me 
away,  but  he  forbade  them.  So  I  rode  by  his 
coach- side  with  him,  declaring  what  the  Lord  gave 
me  to  say  unto  him  of  his  cmdition,  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  in  the  nation ;  showing  him 
how  contrary  this  persecution  was  to  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  to  Christianity.  When  we  were 
come  to  James's  Park  gate  I  left  him,  and  at  part- 
ing he  desired  me  to  come  to  his  house."  What 
follows  afibrds  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Crom- 
well's familiar  domestic  habits : — "  The  next  day, 
one  of  his  wife's  maids,  whose  name  was  Mary  San- 
ders, came  to  me  at  my  lodgmg,  and  told  me  her 
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master  came  to  her  and  said  he  would  tell  her  some 
good  news.  When  she  asked  him  what  it  was,  he 
told  her  George  Fox  was  come  to  town.  She  re- 
plied, that  was  good  news  indeed  (for  she  had  re- 
ceived truth) ;  but  she  said  she  could  hardly  believe 
him  till  he  told  her  how  I  met  him,  and  rode  from 
Hyde  Park  to  James's  Park  with  him."  *  Soon 
after.  Fox,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  went  to  White- 
hall, where  they  found  Dr.  Owen,  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford,  with  the  protector.  They  spoke  to 
him  of  their  inward  light,  which  he  said  was  a  na- 
tural light :  "  but  we,"  says  Fox,  "  showed  him 
the  contrary. . .  .The power  of  the  Lord  Grod  arose 
in  me,  and  I  was  moved  in  it  to  bid  him  lay  down 
his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Several  times  I 
spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect.  Now  I  was 
standing  by  the  table,  and  he  came  and  sat  upon 
the  table's  side  by  me,  and  said  he  would  be  as 
high  as  I  was ;  and  so  continued  speaking  against 
the  light  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  went  away  in  a 
light  manner."  Fox  adds,  that  nevertheless  the 
Lord's  power  came  over  Cromwell,  so  that  when 
he  came  to  his  wife  and  other  company  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  never  parted  so  from  them  be- 
fore :  but  this  finish  of  the  story,  or  at  least  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  words  said  to  have 
dropped  from  the  protector,  may  be  fairly  set  down' 
to  the  account  of  the  narrator's  power  of  self-de- 
lusion, or  what  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  called 
vanity,  a  quality  which  is  legible  on  every  page  of 
the  good  man's  journal,  often  peering  out,  very 
amusingly,  from  the  midst  of  his  pious  gravity  and 
earnestness.  Two  years  after,  and  very  shortly 
before  Cromwell's  death.  Fox  had  another  inter- 
view with  him,  having  come  from  Kingston  to 
Hampton  Court  to  speak  with  him  about  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  sect.  *'  I  met  him,"  he  writes,  "  rid- 
ing into  Hampton  Court  Park,  and  before  I  came 
to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  life-guard,  I 
saw  and  felt  a  waft  (or  apparition)  of  death  go 
forth  against  him;  and  when  I  came  to  him,  he 
looked  like  a  dead  man.  After  I  had  laid  the  suf- 
ferings of  Friends  before  him,  and  had  warned 
him,  according  as  I  was  moved  to  speak  to  him, 
he  bid  me  come  to  his  house.  So  I  returned  to 
Kingston,  and  the  next  day  went  up  to  Hampton 
Court,  to  speak  further  with  him.     But  when  I 

came  he  was  sick ;  and Harvey,  who  was  one 

that  waited  on  him,  told  me  the  doctors  were  not 
willing  I  should  speak  with  him.  So  I  passed 
away,  and  I  never  saw  him  more."  t  He  was  very 
indignant  at  the  hoooura  paid  to  the  protector's 
remains;  and  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  upon  this  occasion  may  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  a  dislike  to  the  man,  as  well  as  to  the  cere- 
mony, lad  ,8ome  share  in  provoking  his  wrath  :— 
"  Now  was  there  a  great  pother  made  about  the 
image  or  efiSgies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  lying  in  state; 
men  standing  and  sounding  with  trumpets  over 
his  image  after  he  was  dead.  At  this  my  spirit 
was  greatly  grieved ;  and  the  Lord,  I  found,  was 
highly  offended."  %     In  the  plotting  and  counter- 
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plotting  of  the  TaHous  factions  wUch  immediately 
rolloved  the  departure  of  the  great  moderator  and 
controller.  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to  indite  a 
general  epistle  to  his  followers,  warning  them 
against  taking  any  part  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  Soon  after,  when  the  royalist  insurrection, 
headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  broke  out  in  Cheshire, 
some  foolish,  rash  spirits,  he  tells  us,  that  eame 
sometimes  among  them,  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms ;  but  he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  warn  and 
forbid  them,  and  they  were  quiet.  "  In  the  time 
of  the  Committee  of  Safely  (so  called),"  he  adds, 
"  we  were  invited  by  them  to  take  up  arms,  and 
great  places  and  commands  were  offered  some  of 
us;  but  we  denied  them  all,  and  declared  against 
it  both  by  word  and  writing."*  The  historians  of 
Quakerism  inform  us  that  the  society  generally 
considered  the  Restoration  as  a  signal  instance  of 
the  interposition  of  Providence  to  restore  peace  and 
order  to  a  distracted  nation ;  and  in  this  light  it  is 
viewed  by  Fox  in  a  paper  which  he  wrote,  some 
time  after  it  took  place,  from  Lancaster  gaol.  Refer- 
rini;  to  his  having  been  charged  with  being  an  enemy 
to  the  king,  he  declares  this  to  be  false :  "  and  I 
can  say,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  of  the  Lord  that  he  is 
come  in,  to  bring  down  many  unrighteously  set 
up  ;  of  which  I  had  a  sight  three  years  before  he 

came  in I  have  been  oflen  imprisoned  and 

persecuted  these  eleven  or  twelve  years  by  them 
that  have  been  against  both  the  king  and  his  fa* 
ther ;  . . . .  but  not  by  them  that  were  for  the 
king."  +  Indeed,  in  the  knowledge  of  this  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Quakers,  Charles  II.,  very  soon 
after  his  return,  at  an  audience  which  he  granted 
to  Richard  Hubberthom,  an  eminent  member  of 
their  society,  had  given  his  royal  assurance,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  they  should  not  be  molested 
for  their  religious  opinions  so  long  as  they  lived 
peaceably.  "  Some  Friends  also,"  Fox  tells  us, 
"  were  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
liberty  to  declare  their  reasons  why  they  could  not 
pay  tithes,  swear,  nor  go  to  the  steeple-house  wor- 
ship, or  join  with  others  in  worship :  and  they 
heard  them  moderately.  And  there  being  about 
seven  hundred  Friends  in  prison  in  the  nation,  who 
had  been  committed  under  Oliver's  and  Richard's 
government,  upon  contempts  (as  they  call  them), 
when  the  king  came  in  he  set  them  all  at  liberty. 
There  seemed  at  that  time  an  inclination  and  in- 
tention in  the  government  to  grant  Friends  liberty, 
because  they  were  sensible  that  we  had  suffered  as 
well  as  they  under  the  former  powers."!  The 
mad  attempt  of  Venner  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy- 
men,  however,  drew  down,  very  undeservedly,  the 
violence  of  the  government  upon  the  Quakers ; 
who,  in  the  confused  and  altogether  erroneous  no- 
tions that  were  entertained  of  their  principles,  were 
supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that  wild  project 
for  overturning  the  new  government,  and  substi- 
tuting the  dominion  of  the  saints ;  and  they  were 
immediately  in  great  numbers  thrown  into  prison. 
"  Upon  this  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy- 
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men,"  says  Fox,  "  grctt  havoc  wu  made  bodi  is 
eity  and  country,  so  diat  it  was  dangerous  for  soba 

Cple  to  stir  aWoad  for  several  weeks  after;  rai 
dly  could  either  man  or  woman  go  up  nd 
down  the  streets  to  buy  provisioms  for  their  fami- 
lies without  being  abased.  In  the  country  thej 
dragged  men  and  women  out  of  their  houses,  tod 

some  sick  men  out  of  their  beds  by  the  1^ 

Now  were  the  prisons  everywhere  filled  with 
Friends  and  others,  in  the  city  and  country;  tod 
the  posts  were  so  laid  for  the  searching  of  lettm 
that  none  could  pass  unsearched.  We  heard  of 
several  thousands  of  our  Friends  that  were  aA 
into  prison  in  several  parte  of  the  nation;  sod 
Margaret  Fell  (the  vridow  of  Judge  Fell,  whom 
Fox  afterwards  married)  carried  an  accoaut  of 
them  to  the  king  and  council.  The  next  week  we 
had  an  account  of  several  thousand*  man  that 
were  cast  into  prison ;  and  she  went  and  laid  them 
also  before  the  king  and  council.  They  wondod 
how  we  could  have  such  intelligence,  seeing  tb«7 
had  given  such  strict  charge  for  the  intereepting 
of  all  letters :  but  the  Lend  did  so  order  it  that  ve 
had  an  account,  notwithstanding  all  their  stop- 
pings." *  It  is  stated  that  there  were  imprisenal 
in  Bristol  nearly  190  Quakers ;  in  Lancaster,  210; 
in  Westmoreland,  1 16 ;  in  the  West  Ri^ng  ^ 
Yorkshire,  229 ;  and  in  the  North  Riding,  l%.t 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  unfortanite  pei^ 
sons  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  few  insane  enthusiasts  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  had  thrown  the  government,  and  indeed  the 
whole  nation,  into  such  needless  alarm ;  sod  upas 
this  they  were  all  discharged,  an  order  bein; 
issued  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty,  without 
payment  of  fees ;  but  otho'  pretences  woe  ioob 
found  for  gratifying  the  popular  feeUng  by  the  fo- 
secution  of  the  Quakers,  who  more  than  any  oUier 
of  the  numerous  rival  sects  of  the  day  seem  toha«e 
had  their  hand  agrainst  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them.  The  old  laws  against  the  ooo- 
payment  of  tithes  and  non-attendance  at  the  pariiii 
churches  on  Sundays  end  holida3rs  were  rerired 
and  enforced  against  them  at  the  will  of  every  bi- 
goted, magistrate  or ! interested  informer;  and, the 
tendering  to  them  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  which  of  course  they  refused  to  take, 
was  always  a  ready  way  of  procuring  their  eoo- 
signment  to  durance,  on  the  statutes  enacted  in 
the-  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  In  1663 
Fox  and  his  friend  Hubberthom  drew  up  "a  list 
of  some  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  God, 
in  scorn  called  Quakers,"  which  they  forwarded 
to  the  king,  along  with  a  letter  beginniug,  ''  Friend, 
who  art  the  chief  ruler  of  these  dominions;"  and 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  hn- 
prisoned  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
Quakerism,  3173  persons,  of  whom  32  had  died 
in  their  dungeons,  and  13  still  remained  in  cm- 
finement;  and  that  since  the  Restoration  there 
had  been  imprisoned  3068  more.  Fox  himieif 
was  soon  after  added  to  the  number. 
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Meanwhile  the  other  bodies  of  religioniBtt  had 
also  all  had  their  hopes  and  fears  from  the  restored 
gOTemment  set  at  rest  It  was  clear  from  the  first, 
as  we  have  observed  above,  that  the  return  of 
the  king  must  prove  fatal  to  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Independents  and  the  general  mob  of  the  minor 
sectaries;  and  equally  clear  that  some  form  of 
episcopacy  would  now  be  the  established  form  of 
church  government.  The  Independents  and  Secta- 
ries, with  the  exception  of  the  Quakers,  had  in  fact 
resisted  the  restoration  of  the  monarchical  constitu- 
tion to  the  utmost  of  their  power  and  to  the  last 
moment ;  and,  when  it  was  brought  about  in  spite 
.  of  them,  they  eould  lay  their  account  with  notlung 
else  than  to  be  treated  as  the  beaten  party.  They, 
who,  in  their  instrument  of  government,  in  the  year 
1653,  had  expressly  excepted  popery  and  prelacy 
fima  the  toleration  which  was  then  established  for 
all  other  forma  of  Christianity,  could  not  expect 
that  prelacy,  now  that  it  had  gotten  the  upper 
hand,  should  allow  them  to  retain  any  place  in  the 
national  church.  The  utmost  they  could  look  for 
was  such  a  toleration  in  their  character  of  dissent- 
ers as  they  had  themselves  in  their  day  of  power 
denied  to  even  the  most  modest  profession  of  epis- 
copacy. But,  although  this  was  the  situation  of 
the  Independents,  the  Presbyterians  might  very 
naturally  seem  to  themselves  to  be  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, and  to  have  a  reasonable  claim  not 
only  to  toleration,  but  to  a  participation  with  the 
Episcopalians  in  the  remodelled  establishment. 
It  is  true  they  also,  as  well  as  the  Independents, 
had,  in  their  hour  of  triumph,  hurled  against 
episcopacy  their  edicts  of  fiercest  excommunica- 
tion ;  they  had  turned  the  episcopalian  elergy  out 
of  every  uving  in  the  church,  and  had  done  what 
they  could  to  drive  popery  and  prelacy  out  of  the 
land, — proclaiming  the  persecution  of  both  to  be 
(me  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  true  religion. 
True,  likewise,  prelacy  and  presbytery  had  in 
these  kingdoms  been  engaged  in  an  almost  inces- 
sant contest  for  each  other's  extirpation  ever  since 
the  Reformation;  the  strife  between  them  had 
raged  in  Scotland  for  sixty  years  before  it  had 
begun  in  England ;  and  the  longer  it  had  lasted  it 
had  only  grown  the  more  furious  and  deadly.  All 
this  might  seem,  at  firrt  sight,  to  make  any  union 
between  tliem  a  thii^  not  to  be  thought  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that  the  opposition  between  them  in  past  times 
had  after  all  arisen  rather  out  of  circumstances 
than  firom  any  hostility  inherent  in  their  natures, 
and  that  it  had  been  exasperated  to  the  pitch  to 
which  it  had  gone  by  long  habits  of  contention 
firom  a  comparatively  moderate  beginning.  They 
had  net  at  first  either  denounced  each  other  as 
absolutely  unscriptural  and  intolerable,  nor  had 
either  asserted  any  exclusive  divine  right  in  its 
own  favour.  These  were  late  pretensions,  into 
which  both  parties  had  been  hurried  by  the  mere 
ardour  of  conflict.  Originally,  all  that  either 
claimed  was  a  preference  over  the  other  in  certain 
circumstances,  on  grounds,  not  of  absolute  right  or 


principle,  but  only  of  expediency.  In  fact,  the 
differences  between  them,  coolly  considered,  could 
hardly  in  any  view  be  called  differences  of  prin- 
ciple. Long  opposition  and  controversy  had  led 
gradually  to  tome  divergence  of  doctrimd  profes- 
sion ;  but,  according  to  their  ancient  and  admitted 
standards  of  faith,  Elnglish  episcopacy  and  Scottish 
presbytery  were  nearly  at  one  in  all  the  funda- 
mental points  of  doctrine.  At  least,  if  Calvinism 
was  the  avowed  creed  of  the  latter,  it  was  also  the 
not  disavowed  creed  of  the  fiirmer.  Both  likewise 
belonged  to  what  we  have  called  the  second  class 
of  the  forms  of  religious  ofdnion,  occupying  the 
same  midway  ground  of  Protestant  Established- 
Churohism,by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Independents 
on  the  other.  They  agreed  in  the  cardinal  point 
of  neither  holding  the  authority  of  the  church  to 
be  absolute  with  the  former,  nor  of  rejecting  it 
altogether  with  the  latter.  The  motto  of  the  one 
as  well  as  of  the  other  was,  neither -the  infallibility 
of  the  church  with  the  Romanists,  nor  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  Independents,  but  the  Scriptures  as 
interpreted  by  the  Church,  —  the  determination 
of  the  Church  at  avowedly  and  exclusively  founded 
on  the  warrant  of  the  Scriptures.  Holding  this 
great  distinguishing  principle  in  common,  they 
might  be  divided  and  set  against  each  otb^r  by 
their  clashing  interests  at  particular  emergencies, 
and  might  fight  all  the  more  fiercely  when  they 
had  once  begun,  by  reason  of  their  very  a£Snity, 
as  is  the  wont  of  nations  and  of  private  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  religious  sects ;  but  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  reconcilement  and  union  tiieir 
agreement  upon  so  fundamental  a  matter  would 
tend  to  draw  them  closer  together,  and  to  fit  them 
the  better  for  co-operation,  and,  if  necessary,  for 
mutual'  concession  and  compromise.  Had  not 
this  been  seen  o4  late,  when,  after  the  lengths  to 
which  they  had  gone  in  concert  with  the  Inde* 
pendents  and  the  Sectaries  in  pursuit  of  their  first 
object, — the  'overthrow  of  episcopacy, — the  Pres- 
byterians, both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  had 
cordially  and  eagerly  united  with  the  episcopa- 
lians against  their  former  allies  for  the  attainment 
of  their  next  object — the  bringbg  back  of  the 
king  ?  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  the 
two  churches,  or  systems  of  rebgious  opinion,  were 
really  at  one,  or  nearly  at  one,  in  regard  to  every- 
thing excepting  merely  the  external  forms  of  wor- 
ahip  and  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  government ; 
nor  was  there  any  apparent  reason  for  concluding 
that  either  would  refuse  to  forego,  if  necessary, 
part  of  its  own  views  on  these  surely  secondary 
and  non-essential  portions,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  rather  accessories  and  outlying  terri- 
tories than  integral  portions  of  their  common 
Christianity. 

It  was  evident,  however,  as  we  have  said,  that, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  would  prove  substantially 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy  also,  and  that  all, 
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therefore,  that  the  Presbyterians  could  hope  for 
would  be  such  a  modification  or  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  episcopalian  polity  as  would  obviate  their 
more  aerious  scruples,  and  enable  them  to  conform 
to  the  government  of  bishops  and  a  book  of  com- 
mon  prayer.    It  is  admitted,  indeed,  by  the  Puritan 
historians  themselves,  that  at  this  moment  the 
national  wish  was  decidedly  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  episcopacy, — nay,  that,  as  Calamy  and  the 
other  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London  informed 
their  brethren,  when  some  of  them  talked  absurdly 
of  setting  up  or  maintaining  their  own  system,  the 
general  stream  and  current  was  for  the  old  prelacy 
in  its  pomp  and  height.*     In  these  circumstances 
the  hottest  of  the  Presbyterians  very  soon  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  if  they 
could  get  even  that,  as  should  suffer  some  few  of 
the  forms  of  presbytery  to  subsist  in  combination 
with  the  essence  and  power  of  episcopacy.    The 
wisest  among  them  saw  from  the  first  that  even 
this  was  of  very  unlikely  attainment.     "  These 
divines,"  writes  Richard  Baxter,  speaking  of  the 
Dutch  and  French  Protestant  clergymen,  who, 
immediately  before  the  Restoration,  had  sent  letters 
to  their  Calvinistic  and  Pre8b3rterian  brethren  in 
England,  advising  them  to  unite  with  the  royalist 
party, — "  These  divines  knew  nothing  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England.     They  knew  not  those  men 

who  were  to  be  restored  with  the  king They 

pray  for  the  success  of  my  labours,  when  they  are 
persuading  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  labours,  by 
setting  up  those  prelates  who  will  silence  me  and 
many  hundreds  more.  They  persuade  me  to  that 
which  will  separate  me  from  my  flock,  and  then 
pray  that  I  may  be  a  blessing  to  them !"  '*  And 
yet,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  for  restoring  the  king,  that, 
when  we  are  silenced,  and  our  ministry  at  an  end, 
and  some  of  us  lie  in  prisons,  we  may  there,  and 
in  that  condition,  have  peace  of  conscience  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  faith, 
patience,  and  charity  in  our  8ufferings."t 

The  mixed  scheme  which  the  Presbyterians 
now  determined  to  support  was  that  many  years 
before  propounded  by  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
commonly  called  his  reduction  of  episcopacy.  Its 
principle  was  the  combination  with  the  episcopal 
ofiSce  and  authority  of  a  system  of  church  courts 
composed  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  church  should  be  chiefly  regulated. 
It  was  proposed  that,  the  primate  or  archbishop 
continuing  to  preside  over  each  province  jib  here- 
tofore, and  the  bishops  over  their  several  dioceses, 
a  number  of  new  sufiiragans,  or  inferior  bishops, 
should  be  created  equal  to  the  number  of  rural 
deaneries ;  that  a  synod  of  the-clergy  of  each  such 
subdivision  should  be  assembled  every  month  by 
the  suffragan  ;  a  diocesan  synod  once  or  twice  a 
year  by  the  bishop ;  and  a  provincial  synod,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  bishops  and  suffragans,  and  dele- 
gates from  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  every  third 
year  by  the  archbishop :  if  the  parliament  should 
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be  sitting,  the  two  provincial  synods  might  job 
together  and  form  a  national  synod,  whoein  iD 
appeals  from  inferior  synods  might  be  reoeiTed, 
their  acts  examined,  and  all  ecclesiastical  matten 
whatsoever  finally  determined.  This  was  i  doee 
imitation  of  the  Scottish  system  of  presbyteiies, 
synods,  and  general  aasemblies,  with  tms  difiooKe 
only,  that  it  made  the  suffragans,  bishops,  ud 
archbishops  constant  moderators  or  presidentt  of 
these  several  church-courts,  instead  of  leaving  the 
members  to  elect  their  own  president. 

We  have  given,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  u 
account  of  the  conference  that  wu  held  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  1660,  at  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
between  the  bishops  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  which  was  followed,  three 
days  after,  by  the  publication  of  "  His  Majesty's 
Declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects  of  his  Icing- 
dom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  concent- 
ing  Ecclesiastical  aflkiiB,"  commonly  called  the 
"  healing  declaration."  *    The  royal  assnnocet 
contained  in  this  paper,  although  they  did  not  go 
so  far  as  the  Presbyterians  could  have  wished, 
were  yet  so  satisfactory  to  the  generality  of  thtt 
party,  that,  if  they  had  been  fulfilled,  presbytery 
and  episcopacy  in  England  might  perhaps  hm 
embraced  one  another,  and    become  united  in 
one  comprehensive  national  establiahment.    The 
Presbyterian  clergy    in    and   near  London  pre- 
sented an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  bi 
an   announcement  of  his  royal  intentions  which 
they  found  to  be  "so    full   of  iiMlulgence  and 
gracious  condescension;"  and  they  assured  him 
that,  although  all  things  in  the  proposed  frame  of 
ecclesiastical  government  were  not  exactly  suited 
to  their  judgment,  yet  hia  majesty's  moderation 
had  so  great  an  influence  on  them,  that  they  would 
"to  the  utmost  endeavour  the  healing  of  the 
breaches,  and  promoting  the  peace  and  unioD  of 
the  church."   Soon  after.  Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Norwich ;  and  another  d 
them.  Dr.  Manton,  being  presented  to  the  living 
of  Covent  Garden  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  con- 
sented to  receive  episcopal   institution  from  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lraidon.    Others,  however, 
were  more  suspicious  or  leas  ready  for  preferment; 
Calamy  declined  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  till  the  king's  dedaration  should  be 
passed  into  a  law ;  Baxter  retained  his  fean  or  hit 
disinclination  to  tiie  episcopal  office,  and  refused 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford ;  and  Dr.  Bates  and  two 
others,  to  whom  deaneries  were  offered,  after  tome 
hesitation,  eventually  followed  his  example.  Eves 
Manton,  seeing  how  things  were  going  at  court, 
now  refused  the  deanery  of  Rochester. 

Af^er  a  few  months  die  bill  which  was  brongbt 
into  the  House  of  Commons  for  giving  legal  e^ 
to  the  "  healing  declaration"  was  defeated,  as  hai 
been  related  in  the  last  Chapter,  not  without  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  court  itself,  at  whote 
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instance  the  measure  bad  been  professedly  brought 
in,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  which  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  it  out.*  This  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1660.  Baxter,  however,  admits  that  at  this 
time  the  general  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
parliament,  were  ripe  for  anything  the  court  might 
propose  ;t  and  Burnet  tells  us  that  "  the  joy  spread 
through  the  nation  had  got  a  parliament  to  be 
elected  of  men  so  high  and  hot,  that,  unless  the 
court  had  restrained  them,  they  would  have  carried 
things  much  farther  than  they  did  against  all  that 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wars.":t  After 
rejecting  the  Declaration  Bill,  this  parliament,  or 
convention,  passed  an  act  directing  that  every  se- 
questrated minister  who  had  not  justified  the  late 
Icing's  murder,  or  declared  against  infant  bap- 
tism, should  be  restored  to  his  living  before  the 
25th  of  December  following,  the  present  incum- 
bent quitting  it,  and  being  accountable  for  all 
dilapidations  and  all  arrears  of  fifths  not  paid. 
This  act  at  once  dispossessed  some  hundreds  of 
ministers  brought  into  the  church  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Among  others,  Baxter  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  living  of  Kidderminster, 
where  he  had  laboured  fur  many  years  among  a 
people  that  adored  him,  to  the  old  vicar,  who  had 
been  ejected  in  1640. 

In  Uie  concluding  clause  of  the  "  healing  decla- 
ration," it  h«d  been  announced  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  "  a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and 
uniformity  throughout  the  nation"  should  be  left 
to  the  advice  of  a  national  synod,  to  be  duly  called 
after  a  little  time  should  have  cooled  men's  tempers 

•  Sre  antr,  p.  678-  'i  Life,  p.  287. 
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down  to  the  requisite  calmness  for  such  consulta- 
tions.* Accordingly,  royal  letters  patent  were 
issued  at  Westminster  on  the  25th  of  March,  1661, 
appointing  twelve  bishops,  with  nine  clergymen  as 
assistants,  on  the  side  of  the  episcopal  church,  to 
meet  with  an  equal  number  of  presbyterian  divines 
in  the  Savoy,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop 
of  London  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  "  to  advise 
upon  and  review  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  .  .  . 
and  to  take  into  their  serious  and  grave  considera- 
tion the  several  directions  and  rules,  forms  of 
prayer,  and  things  in  the  said  book  of  Common 
Prayer  contained ;  and  to  advise  and  consult  upon 
the  same,  and  the  several  objections  and  exceptions 
which  shall  now  be  raised  against  the  same ;  and, 
if  occasion  be,  to  make  such  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary alterations,  corrections,  and  amendments  as 
shaJl  be  agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient 
for  the  giving  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences, 
and  the  restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and 
unity  in  the  churches  under  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment and  protection ;  .  .  .  .  and  to  certify  and  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty  in  writing  under  their  several 
hands  the.matters  and  things  whereupon  they  shall 
so  determine,  to  be  by  his  majesty  approved  and 
established."  Among  the  episcopalian  commis- 
sioners were  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York,  Sheldon, 
bishop  of  London,  Cosins  of  Durham,  Morley  of 
Worcester,  Walton  of  Chester,  Gauden  of  Exeter, 
Reynolds  of  Norwich,  &c.  :t  among  their  assist- 


•  »n  anU),  p.  669.* 

+  The  naraet,  however,  are  Tarionsly  giTea  Neal,  who  rarely 
qunlPB  auy  authnrity  for  his  mnet  qupstioDable  itatementa.  and  who 
mangles  every  <locuinent  he  profeaseiUi  IrHntrribe,  places  the  uame 
or  Hi:iluip  KfVDoIds  nt  the  head  of  the  list  of  J'Tesbyterian  divines. — 
(  Bill.  Pur.,  id.  83.)  Rrynoldt  appeara  cerUinly  lo  hara  aeltd  with 
the  Presbyterian  l>arty. 
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ants,  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  Dr.  John  Barwick,  Dr. 
Peter  Gunning,  Dr.  John  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Pierce.  Their  opponents  were  the  nuMt  emi- 
nent of  the  Pre8b3rterian  clergy — ^William  Spur- 
stow,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  Matthew  Newcomen, 
names  famous  ever  since  the  Smectymnuus  con- 
troversy;* the  learned  Richard  Baxter,  styled 
"  Clerk,  late  of  Kidderminster ;"  the  great  mathe- 
matician, Dr.  John  Wallis,  then  SaviUan  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  &c.  The  conference  was 
to  be  brought  to  a  termination  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  the  commission. 

The  commissioners  assembled  for  the  fint  time 
on  the  13th  of  April ;  when  Sheldon  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  short  speech  in  which  he  ob- 
served that  the  episcopalian  party,  being  periiBctly 
satisfied  with  the  established  forms  of  wonmip,  had 
nothing  to  propose;  and  would  therefore  expect 
any  objections  that  might  be  entertained  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  any  innovations  that 
might  be  desired,  to  be  stated  by  their  opponents. 
He  further  suggested  that  the  other  party  should 
bring  forward  all  they  had  to  offer  at  once ;  and 
also  that,  for  greater  clearness,  their  propositions 
should  be  presented  in  writing.  The  presbyterian 
commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  ex- 
pediency of  proceeding  by  the  method  of  oral  de- 
bate, or  what  they  called  an  amicable  conference. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  business  should  be 
begun  by  written  papers,  and  that  a  debate  might 
be  allowed  afterwards  upon  any  points  that  seemed 
to  require  it.  "  Papers,"  says  Burnet,  "  were 
upon  this  given  in.  The  presbyterians  moved  that 
Bishop  Usher's  reduction  should  be  laid  down  as 
a  ground-work  to  treat  on;  that  bishops  should 
not  govern  their  dioceses  by  their  single  authority, 
nor  depute  it  to  their  lay  ofiicers  in  their  courte, 
but  should,  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdic- 
tion, take  along  with  them  the  counsel  and  concur- 
rence of  the  presbyters.  They  did  offer  several 
exceptions  to  the  liturgy,  against  the  many  re- 
sponses by  the  people ;  and  they  desired  all  might 
be  made  one  continued  prayer.  They  desired  th&t 
no  lessons  should  be  taken  out  of  the  apocryphal 
books ;  that  the  psalms  used  in  the  daily  service 
should  be  according  to  the  new  translation.  They 
excepted  to  many  parts  of  the  o£Bce  of  baptism, 
that  import  the  inward  regenerntion  of  all  that  were 
baptized.  .  .  .  They  insisted  mainly  against  kneel- 
ing at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Ijord's  Supper,  chiefly 
against  the  imposing  it ;  and  moved  that  the  pos- 
ture might  be  left  free,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  godfathers 
being  the  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  of  the  holydays 
might  be  abolished,  "t  In  answer,  however, 
to  the  demand  for  the  adoption  of  Archbishop 
Usher's  scheme,  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  king's  commission  gave  them  no  authority  even 
to  take  into  consideration  any  questions  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  church.  Struck  dumb  upon 
the  main  subject  about  which  they  were  come  to 
talk  by  tliis  discovery,  which  they  ought  to  have 
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made  sooner,  the  presbyterian  divines  were  foither 
embarrassed   and  disheartened  by  other  circum- 
stances in  their  position ;  they  were  neither  atone 
among  themselves,  nor  had  they  any  authority  to 
act  for  the  general  body  which  they  were  oonsidaed 
to  represent.    "  Sheldon,"  continues  Burnet, "  saw 
well  what  the  effect  would  be  of  putting  them  to 
make  all  their  demands  at  once.    The  number  of 
them  raised  a  mighty  outcry  against  them,  u 
people  that  could  never  be  satisfied.     But  nothing 
gave  so  great  an  advantage  over  them  as  their  offo- 
ing  a  new  liturgy.     In  this  they  woe  divided 
among  themselves.     Some  were  for  insisting  on  i 
few  important  things,  reckoning  that,  if  they  were 
gained,  and  a  union  followed  upon  that,  it  would 
be  easier  to  gain  other  things  afterwards.    Bat 
all  this  was  overthrown  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  wu  i 
man  of  great  piety,  and,  if  he  had  not  meddled  in 
too  many  things,  would  have  been  esteemed  one 
of  the  learned  men  of  the  age.    He  writ  near  two 
hundred  books;  of  these  three  are  large  folios: 
he  had  a  very  moring  and  pathetical  way  of 
writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  long  a  man  of  great 
zeal  and  much  simplicity ;  but  was  most  unliap- 
pily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  everything.    Then 
was  a  great  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  whole 
party.     So  he  persuaded  them  that,  from  thewordi 
of  the  commission,  they  were  bound  to  offer  evety- 
thing  that  they  thought  might  conduce  to  the  good 
or  peace  of  the  church,  without  considering  what 
was  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what  effect  their  de- 
manding so  much  might  have  in  irritating  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  then  the  superior  body 
in  strength  and  number."     It  was  in  this  chi- 
valrous spirit  that  the  resolution  was  adopted  (d 
settling  all  questions  about  the  alteratimis  to  be 
made  in  the  Liturgy  at  once,  by  bringing  forward 
an  entire  new  one.    Baxter  took  the  tuk  of  pie- 
paring  it  upon  himself ;  and  his  flying  pen  pro- 
duced the  finished  work  in  a  fortm^t.    It  was 
composed    entirely    in  the    language   of  scrip- 
ture, and  entitled  the  Reformed  Liturgy;    and, 
after  having  been  approved  of  by  the  other  Pres- 
byterian commissioners,  it  was  presented  to  the 
bishops  for  their  acceptance.     "  This,"  says  die 
historian  of  Puritanism,  "  gave  great  offence,  aa 
presuming  that  a  liturgy,  drawn  up  by  a  single 
hand  in  fourteen  days,  was  to  be  preferred,  or 
stand  in  competition  with  one  which  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  church  for  a  whole  century.    Be- 
sides, it  was  inconsistent  with  the  commission, 
and  the  bishops'  declaration  of  varying  no  fiuther 
from  the  old  standard  than  should  appear  to  be 
necessary ;   and,  therefore,  the  Reformed  Liturgy, 
as  it  was  called,  was  rejected  at  once  without  ben^ 
examined."    The  Presbyterian  bcethren  had  re- 
course to  remonstrances  and  expostulations;  but 
their  adversaries  were  inflexible.    At  last,  when 
it  was  within  ten  days  of  the  time  fixed  in  the 
commission  fur  the  close  of  the  conference,  it  wai 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  vivd  voce  debate 
upon  the  single  question  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
lawful  to  determine  the  certain  use  in  the  worship 
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of  God  of  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  some 
objected,  even  supposing  them  really  and  properly 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  things  indifferent.    Three 
cbampions  of  each  side  were  appointed  to  manage 
the  argument :  Drs.  Pearson,  Gunning,  and  Spar- 
row, for  the  Episcopalians ;  Drs.  Bates  and  Jacomb, 
and  Mr.  Baxter,  for  the  Presbyterians.    "  The  two 
men,"  continues  Burnet,  "  that  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  debate  were  the  most  unfit  to 
heal  matters,  and  the  fittest  to  widen  them,  that 
could  have  been  found  out.     Baxter  was  the  oppo- 
nent ;  and  Ghmning  was  the  respondent,  who  was 
afterwards  advanced  first  to  Chichester,  and  then 
to  Ely :  he  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  noted 
for  a  special  subtilty  of  arguing  :  all  the  arts  of 
sophigtry  were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
sound  reasoning :  he  was  a  man  of  an  innocent 
life,  unweariedly  active,  to  very  little  purpose  : 
he  was  much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  widi  popery 
in  some  points ;  and  because  the  charge  of  ido- 
latry seemed  a  bar  to  all  thoughts  of  reconciliation 
with  them,  he  set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to 
clear  the  church  of  Rome  of  idolatry  :  this  made 
many  suspect  him  as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them; 
but  he  was  far  from  it,  and  was  a  very  honest,  sin- 
cere man,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no 
prudence  in  affairs ;  he  was  for  our  conforming 
in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church, 
particularly  in  praying  for  the  dead,  in  the  use  of 
oil,  with  many  other  rituals  :  he  formed  many  in 
Ciunbrid^e  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  car- 
ried them    perhaps   farther   than  he    intended. 
Baxter  and  he  spent  some  days  in  much  logical 
arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who  thought 
here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  disputes 
that  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end,  nor  have 
any  good  effect."    The  battle  of  words,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 
merous audience,  which,  however,  is  said  to  have 
consisted  principally  of  the  adherents  of  the  epis- 
copalian party — another    circumstance    that    is 
complained  of  as  having  contributed  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  their  opponents.     In  the  end,  the  two 
parties  separated,  when  their  commission  would 
not  allow  them  to  wrangle  any  longer,  without 
having  concluded  or  agreed  upon  anything.     On 
the  20th  of  November  following,  however,  the 
king  sent  a  letter  to  the  convocation,  which  was 
then  sitting,  commanding  them  to  review  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  propose  such  additions 
and  amendments  as  they  might  think  necessary,  to 
be  afterwards  "  exhibited  and  presented  for  his 
majesty's  further  allowance  and    confirmation." 
The  convocation  was  occupied  a  month  in  this  re- 
view of  the  service-book,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
additions  and  alterations  altogether  amounted  to 
about  six  hundred.     Most  of  them,  however,  were 
extremely  insignificant.      Among  the    few   that 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  mere  amendments  of 
style  or  grammar,  the  following  may  be  noted : — 
the  lessons  were  directed  to  be  read,  instead  of 
being  sung ;  some  collects  that  had  been  object^ 


to  were  omitted  and  others  substituted ;  private 
baptism,  which  had  been  allowed  to  be  performed, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  by  midwives,  was  directed 
not  to  be  administered  except  by  alawfiil  minister ; 
readiness  or  desire  to  be  confirmed,  as  well  as  ac- 
tual confirmation,  was  made  a  sufScient  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  communion ;  in  the  order 
for  visitation  of  the  sick,  absolution  was  only  en- 
joined if  it  was  the  desire  of  the  sick  person ;  the 
minister  was  allowed  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the 
cases  in  which  he  should  administer  the  com- 
munion to  the  sick ;  and  it  was  directed  that  the 
burial  service  should  not  be  used  for  any  that  died 
unbaptized,  or  that  had  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves.   Additions  were  also  made  of  a  new  office 
for  the   administration  of  baptism   to  grown-up 
persons,  of  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,  and 
of  fi>rms  for  the  30th  of  January  and  the  29th  of 
May.     At  this  time  also  were  added  the  General 
Thanksgiving,  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  that  -for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in 
which  last  the  king  was  styled  "  most  religious," 
— an  epithet  which,  according  to  Burnet,  "  gave 
great  offence,  and  occasioned  much  indecent  rail- 
lery."   The  number  of  holidays,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
commemorative  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  another  of 
the   conversion  of  St.  PauL     Many  new  lessons 
also — among  others,  the  story  of  Bel  and   the 
Dragon — were  introduced  from  the  Apocrypha; 
but    it  was    arranged  that  no   Apocryphal   les- 
sons should  be  read  on  Stmdays.    The  Common 
Prayer  Book,  with  these  alterations,  by  which 
it  was  considered  by  the  generality  of  the  Pres- 
byterians to  have  been  made   more   objection- 
able than  before,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
both  houses  of  convocation  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  having  been  approved  of  by  the  king, 
was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1662,  along  with  a  message  from  his 
majesty,  recommending  that  the  book  so  altered 
should  be  that  "  which  in  and  by  the  intended  Act 
of  Uniformity  shall  be  appointed  to  be  used  by  all 
that  officiate  in  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches 
and  chapels,  &c.,  and  in  all  parish  churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  under  such  sanctions  and 
penalties  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit."     The 
bill  here  alluded  to  had  been  read  a  first  time  in 
the  Commons  on  the  14th  of  January,  and,  having 
been  finally  passed  in  that  House  after  several  de- 
bates by  a  majority  of  186  to  180,  was  afterwards 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  as  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, on  the  19th  of  May.*    By  Uiis  statute,  the 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Uni- 
formity of  Public  Prayers  and  Administration  of 
Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and 
for  establishing  the  form  of  making,  ordaining, 
and  consecrating  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
in  the  Church  of  England,"  it  was  directed  that 
all  ministers  should  henceforth  use  the  amended 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  all  persons  eii- 

*  8«e  ante,  p.  685. 
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joying  dny  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion 
within  the  realm  of  England  should  publicly  de- 
clare their  assent  to  the  use  of  the  same,  and 
their  approval  of  everything  contained  in  it,  by 
reading  before  their  congregations  a  certain  for- 
mula to  that  effect,  on  some  Lord's  day  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  24th  of  August  nest, 
on  pain  of  deprivation.  It  was  further  enacted 
by  other  clauses  that  no  person  should  continue  to 
hold  any  benefice  in  the  church  who  either  was  not 
already  in  holy  orders  by  episcopal  ordination,  or 
should  not  be  episcopally  ordained  before  the  said 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and,  besides  a  declara- 
tion of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
everything  prescribed  and  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  subscription  to  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  the  terms  of  conformity  were 
now  made  to  include  the  abjuration  both  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  of  the  lawfulness 
of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  com- 
missionMl  by  him,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  taking  of  the  new  oath  imposed 
in  the  Corporation  Act  passed  in  the  preceding 
session. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  comprehending  as  it 
did  lecturers  and  all  other  descriptions  of  minis- 
ters as  well  as  beneficed  clergymen,  and  being 
withal  so  stringent  and  so  incapable  of  being 
evaded  in  its  conditions  and  requirements,  at  once 
winnowed  the  chnrch  of  England  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  and  Puritanism  to  the  last  particle.  "  The 
Presbyterian  ministers,"  says  their  own  historian, 
"  had  only  three  months  to  consider  what  to  do 
with  themselves  and  their  families.  There  were 
several  consultations  both  in  city  and  country,  to 
know  each  other's  sentiments ;  and  it  happened 
here,  as  it  did  afterwards  about  taking  the  oaths 
to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary:  some,  who 
persuaded  their  brethren  to  dissent,  complied 
themselves,  and  got  the  others'  livings.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  they  all  had  the  same  scruples. 
Bishop  Kennet  says  that  renouncing  the  covenant 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  of  conformity  to  the  Pres- 
byterians. But  his  lordship  is  mistaken  :  for,  if 
abjuring  the  covenant  had  been  omitted,  they  could 
not  have  taken  the  corporation  oath.  Some  could 
not  in  conscience  comply  with  the  very  form  of 
the  hierarchy.  Great  numbers  scrupled  the  busi- 
ness of  re-ordination,  which  implied  a  renouncing 
the  validity  of  their  former  ministrations.  But 
that  which  the  dissenters  of  all  denominations  re- 
fused, was  giving  their  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This  they  apprehended  to  be  more  than 
was  due  to  any  human  composure."*  Other  ac- 
counts assert  that  the  generality  of  them  were  long 
.  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
course  they  should  take.  Echard,  the  episcopal 
church  historian,  states  that  a  continual  intercourse 
of  letters  passed  between  those  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  others  in  the  country ;  and  that,  as 

•  Keil,  UW.Pur.m.  IIS. 


he  had  been  assured  by  the  best  authority,  the 
leaders  at  one  time  were  for  compliance,  and  then, 
upon  further  consideration,  changed  their  minds. 
"  Besides  their  consciences,"  he  adds, "  they  were 
much  encouraged  by  the  greatness  of  their  num- 
bers, and  were  made  to  believe  that,  if  they  una- 
nimously stood  out,  the  church  must  come  to 
them,  since  the  people  would  never  bear  so  shock- 
ing a  change.  Besides,  they  had  great  expecta- 
tions from  several  friends  at.  court,  and  particn- 
larly  the  popish  party,  who  gave  them  great 
encouragement,  not  only  by  a  promise  of  pensioas 
to  some,  but  also  by  a  toleration,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  act  itself,  which  not  long  after  wis 
partly  made  good."  Burnet  also  t^s  us  that 
"  those  who  led  the  party  took  great  pains  to  have 
them  all  stick  together :  they  infused  it  into  them, 
that,  if  great  numbers  stood  out,  they  -would  show 
their  strength,  and  produce  new  laws  in  their 
favour ;  whereas  they  would  be  despised,  if,  after 
so  much  noise  made,  the  greater  part  of  them 
should  conform.  So,  it  was  thou^t  that  many 
went  out  in  the  crowd,  to  keep  their  friends  com- 
pany."* There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
the  more  zealous  and  distinguished  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  taken  their  resolution  from  the  first, 
as  to  how  they  themselves  should  act.  Baxter, 
who,  although  ejected,  as  already  mentioned,  from 
the  living  of  Kidderminster  by  the  act  for  con- 
firming and  restoring  of  ministers,  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  place  as  a  lecturer  on  a 
small  salary  to  he  paid  by  the  restored  vicar,  re- 
signed that  appointment  some  time  before  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  others  of  his  bre- 
thren followed  his  example,  by  way  of  making 
distinct  proclamation  to  the  rest  of  their  body  of 
the  determination  they  had  embraced.  Meet  of 
the  doomed  ministers,  however,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  preached  their  farewell  ser- 
mons on  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  the 
24th  of  August.  It  is  asserted  by  their  own  histo- 
rians, that  on  that  fatal  day  about  two  thousand  of 
them  resigned  their  livings  iu  the  national  esta- 
blishment. "  The  numbers,  however,"  as  Bur- 
net observes,  "  have  been  much  controverted." 
"  This,"  he  adds,  "  raised  a  grievous  outcry  over 
the  nation ;  though  it  was  less  considered  at  that 
time  than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other." 
Baxter,  he  says,  told  him,  that  if  the  terms  of  the 
king's  declaration — that  called  the  Healing  Deck- 
ration  seems  to  be  meant — ^had  been  adhered  to, 
he  did  not  believe  that  above  three  hundred  of  the 
two  thousand  would  have  declined  conforming. 

No  difference  of  opinion  can  be  entertained  as 
to  either  the  inhumanity  or  the  impolicy  of  this 
treatment  of  the  Presbyterian  dcrgy:  admitting 
their  ejection  from  the  church  to  have  been  ex- 
pedient or  indispensable,  it  is  impossible  not  (o 
wish  that  a  course  of  more  lenity  and  indulgence 
had  been  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  case  was 

•  Own  Time,  i.  IM. 
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one  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The  different 
measure  dealt  oiit  to  the  Episcopalian  clergymen 
ejected  in  the  time  of  the  Cummonwealth,  to 
whom  the  parliament  made  a  show  of  allowing  a 
fifth  part  of  their  former  livings  for  their  support, 
has  been  often  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
opposite  party  at  the  Restoration ;  but  not  much 
can  be  founded  upon  that  view  of  the  matter.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  from  a  possession  of  a  few  years 
cannot  in  fairness  be  considered  the  same  with 
those  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  clergy :  at 
the  era  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  former  were 
naturally  enough  regarded  by  the  dominant  party 
OS  no  rights  at  all, — as  merely  the  temporary  suc- 
cess of  rebellion  and  robbery, — a  view  which 
never  could  have  been  taken  of  the  latter.  Then, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  allowances 
which  the  parliament  had  professed  to  make  to  the 
ejected  Episcopalian  ministers  were  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  cases  rather  nominal  than  real. 
Walker,  the  historian  of  Independency,  asserts 
that  scarcely  one  in  ten  ever  had  them  without 
trouble,  and  to  the  full  value;  and  nothing  is 
better  attested  than  the  severe  suffering  and  op- 
pression which  many  of  these  sequestrated  clergy- 
men underwent  The  commissioners  of  sequestra- 
tion, in  fact,  were  only  empowered,  not  absolutely 
directed,  to  suffer  them  to  retain  a  certain  portion 
of  their  incomes,  and  that  portion  was  not  to  be 
in  all  cases  a  fifth,  as  is  commonly  represented, 
but  only  never  to  exceed  a  fifth.*  It  was  to  be 
granted,  too,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  wives 
and  children,  a  mode  of  dealing  which,  in  other 
cases,  has  been  justly  characterised  as  one  of  the 
most  infernal  refinements  of  an  intolerant  and 
persecuting  policy.  But  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
present  case  was  how  to  pension  the  ejected  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  upon  any  terms  or  conditions 
to  which  they  would  themselves  have  submitted. 
Of  course,  common  decency  and  common  sense 
were  not  to  be  revolted  by  an  arrangement  which 
should  have  supported  them  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  them 
to  declaim  every  Sunday  from  the  pulpits  of  dis- 
senting meeting-houses  against  the  whole  order  of 
its  worship  and  government.  But  would  they 
have  consented  to  forego  the  liberty  of  so  lifting 
up  a  conscientious  testimony  in  behalf  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  pure 
religion  ?  Would  they  have  come  under  an  en« 
gagement  to  cease  from  all  exercise  of  their  clerical 
functions  for  any  pension?  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment made  short  work  of  this  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  by  absolutely  prohibit- 
ing the  ancient  mode  of  worship :  so  long  as  the 
Presbyterians  held  sway,  the  open  profession  of 
Episcopacy,  in  the  face  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
CJovenant,  was  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  the 
open  profession  of  royalism ;  and  even  after  Crom- 
well and  the  Independents  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy, popery  and  prelacy,  as  we  have  seen,  were 

,  •  See  ihs  Ordinance  in  tJeobellf  Colleclian,  pirt  I., \>.  49. 


specially  exempted  from  the  toleration  granted  to 
all  ether  forms  of  Christianity. 

On  the  whole,  objectionable  as  was  much  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  proceeding,  the  complete 
extinction  of  Presbyterianism  within  the  national 
church,  which  was  the  aim  and  effect  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  was  probably  in  itself  the  wisest  and 
most  fortunate  policy  that  could  have  been  adopted 
in  the  circumstances.  Had  it  not  taken  place 
the  struggle  between  the  two  hostile  factions  would 
not  only  have  kept  up  a  rent  in  the  edifice  of  the 
establishment  extending  from  its  summit  to  its 
base,  and  widening  every  day ;  but,  afier  defeating 
for  many  years  all  the  best  purposes  of  a  national 
church,  would,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  have 
resulted  in  a  still  more  disastrous  expulsion  or 
subjugation  of  Presbyterianism  than  it  now  under- 
went. In  truth,  that  religion  appears  to  have  no 
congeniality  with  the  English  mind  and  character. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  for  a  short  time  gave 
it  a  sort  of  feverish  popularity ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  learning,  piety,  and  other  high  merits  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  church  livings  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  even  the  strong  attachment  of 
their  congregations  to  particular  individuals  among 
them,  the  country  in  general  had  evidently  become 
disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the  Directory  and 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  long  before  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  the  tumultuous  and  universal  joy  which 
it  showed  when  that  event  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  the  reign  alike  of  Presbytery  and  of  Independeucy 
sufficiently  evinced  how  completely  by  that  time 
it  had  got  tired  of  both.  When  we  think,  too,  of 
the  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  1662 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  even  if  they  themselves  had  had  the  framing 
of  the  act,  they  would  most  certainly  have  made  it 
such  as  to  exclude  the  Independents  and  the 
Sectaries, — nay,  that  they  would  only  have  for- 
borne to  attempt  the  exclusion  of  the  Episco- 
palians, too,  because  they  were  not  so  strong  as 
when  they  effected  that  object  some  years  before. 
They  could,  in  truth,  expect  little  forbearance 
from  those  to  whom  they  would  have  shown  none 
in  the  same  circumstances, — whom  in  other  times 
they  had  denounced  as  unfit  to  be  suffered  to  live 
in  the  land,  and  had  refused  to  tolerate  in  the 
most  modest  public  observance  of  their  form  of 
worship,  although  now  so  willing  and  anxious,  if 
they  could  have  done  so  without  an  utter  abandon- 
ment of  character  and  decency,  to  remain  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  same  national  church 
establishment,  and  to  divide  with  them  its  loaves 
and  fishes. 

As  in  England,  so  also  in  Scotland,  Presbytery 
was  put  down  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  Epis- 
copalian church  re-established  in  more  absolute 
supremacy  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  already  fully  detailed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.*  In  that  part  of  the  island, 
however,   Presbyterianism  had  a  hold  over  the 

«  See  ante,  pp.  C81,  *t  M(. 
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popular  mind  which  it  never  had  acquired  in 
England ;  and  its  extinction  there,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  carried  by  the  national  voice,  was 
an  act  of  mere  force  and  violence  done  by  the 
government  against  the  almost  unanimous  wish 
of  the  country.  It  was  an  act  which  a  native 
government,  however  anti-popular  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  sympathies,  never  would  have  attempted : 
for,  even  with  the  nobility  and  higher  classes  in 
Scotland,  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy  was 
the  reverse  of  being  generally  an  object  of  desire, 
jealous  as  they  were  of  a  church  in  which  they 
apprehended  they  would  find  a  rival  political 
power,  without  being  attached  to  it  by  any  of  those 
bonds  of  habit  and  a  common  interest  which  had 
so  long  in  England  connected  the  church  with  the 
aristocracy.  At  the  same  time  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  had  the  whole  field  of  popular  display 
and  excitement  to  itself:  it  continued  to  be  almost 
the  only  form  of  Puritanism  known  there,  not- 
withstanding the  swarms  of  sectaries  that  overrun 
the  neighbouring  kingdom.  But,  in  reality,  Scot- 
land was  now  become  a  mere  province  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  government  of  the  latter  country 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  down  the  opposition  of 
all  these  adverse  circumstances,  and  to  set  up 
Episcopacy  for  a  time  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South. 

In  Ireland,  also,  in  which  Episcopacy  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament,  it  was  now 
restored  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  and 
Scotknd.  On  the  nth  of  May,  1661,  both  Houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament  united  in  a  declaration  of 
their  high  esteem  of  episcopal  government,  and  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  that  enslaved 
country,  the  change,  which  was  indeed  of  little 
interest  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was 
managed,  of  course,  without  difficulty  or  opposition 
from  any  quarter. 

The  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other 
sects  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  Episcopal 
office  and  the  ancient  ritual  were  only  placed  in 
their  proper  position  by  being  thus  excluded  from 
an  establishment  founded  on  principles  to  which, 
whatever  outward  conformity  they  might  aflect, 
they  could  give  no  cordial  or  genuine  assent. 
Better  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  national  church, 
that  both  parties  should  stand  out  distinctly  for 
what  they  were,  and  be  openly  divided,  nay,  if  it 
must  be,  opposed,  than  that  a  formal,  hollow  union 
should  have  been  patched  up  between  them, 
which,  after  all,  would  have  left  the  one  only  a 
lurking  enemy  or  eating  disease  in  the  bosom  of 
the  other  so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  which,  that  being 
the  case,  could  hardly  have  lasted  long.  But 
although  disqualified  by  the  principles  which  they 
conscientiously  held  for  any  real  comprehension 
within  the  pale  of  the  national  church,  the 'op- 
ponents of  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book  were 
entitled  to  perfect  freedom  in  the  profession  of 
their  opinions,  and  the  observance  of  their  own 
modes  of  worship,  out  of  that  pale ;  and  the  policy 


of  leaving  them  thus  undisturbed  would  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  the  now  triumphant 
hierarchy,  have  been  as  wise  as  just  and  faumaae. 
Another  course  unfortunately  was  adopted,  under 
the  influence  of  various  co-operating  causes.  Fint, 
and  chiefly,  the  great  doctrine  of  religious  tolen> 
tion  was  not  in  that  age  generally  received  or  nn- 
derstood  by  any  of  the  great  bodies  into  which  At 
religious  world  was  divided ;  on  the  contrary,  even 
those  which  had  suffered  most  from  persecutian 
themselves  still  held  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  em- 
ploy coercion,  whenever  they  had  the  power,  for 
putting  down  what  they  considered  to  be  error  or 
heresy, — that  is,  to  persecute  others.  Juster  views, 
indeed,  had  now  made  considerable  pragreai 
among  the  Independents  and  some  of  the  Sectaries, 
more  especially  the  Quakers,  disciplined  as  they 
had  been  by  the  struggle  they  had  had  to  maintain, 
almost  ever  since  their  first  appearance,  for  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  con- 
science ;  but,  however  far  the  speculations  of  acme 
individuals  among  them  may  have  gone,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  any  of  the  more  considerable  even 
of  these  bodies  had  as  yet  adopted  the  principle  of 
toleration  in  its  full  integrity  and  compreheniiTe- 
ness :  the  enlightened  and  intrepid  mind  of  Milton 
would  still  have  had  the  law  to  denounce  snd 
punish  what  he  deemed  the  idolatry  of  the  Romsn- 
ists ;  and  in  this  notion,  there  is  little  doubt,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters or  nonconformists  of  that  day  went  along 
with  him.  The  Independents,  however,  except 
for  the  few  years  during  which  they  were  placed 
in  a  false  position  by  the  admission  of  many  of 
their  clergjrmen  under  Cromwell  to  livings  in  the 
church,  had  had  so  far  an  advantage  over  the  Pres- 
byterians in  learning  this  great  lesson  of  toleration, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  never  had  their  views  upon 
the  subject  confused  or  biassed  by  looking  to  an 
establishment  for  themselves,  the  object  for  which 
the  Presbyterians  had  all  along  struggled,  as  long 
as  there  was  any  hope  of  attaining  it,  as  eagerly 
even  as  the  Episcopalians.  The  utmost  that  the 
Independents  had  ever  demanded,  or  that  their 
principles  allowed  them  to  aspire  after,  was  that 
there  should  be  no  established  church  at  all.  To 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  wholly  opposed,  and  would  only  have  been 
driven  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  it,  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  as  still  preferable  to  the 
establishment  of  any  other  sect  than  their  own.  It 
was  a  principle  with  them  that  the  state  was  in  duty 
bound  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  true  charch: 
this  general  principle  they  clung  to  at  least  as 
zealously  as  the  Episcopalians ;  they  only  differed 
from  the  Episcopalians  on  the  question  of  which 
VHis  the  true  church.  Both  these  great  denomina- 
tions, therefore,  as  we  have  observed,  were  emb«^ 
rassed  and  impeded  in  their  acquisition  of  correct 
views  on  the  subject  of  toleration  by  certain  inte- 
rests or  views  that  did  not  trouble  the  viaon  of 
the  Independents  or  the  generality  of  the  Sectaria; 
— they  had  to  acquire  not  merely  the  simple  notion 
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of  religious  freedom  for  themselTes  and  all  others, 
but  the  comparatively  complex  idea  of  perfect  tole- 
ration or  religious  freedom  for  others  combined 
with  an  establishment  for  themselves.  They,  as  well 
as  the  other  descriptions  of  dissenters,  with  whom 
they  were  now  driven  by  their  common  sufferings 
in  some  degree  to  make  common  cause,  were  most 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  re-established  episcopa- 
lian church  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that, 'if 
the  same  power  had  been  in  their  own  hands  that 
was  then  placed  in  that  of  their  adversaries,  they 
would  have  employed  it  at  all  more  mildly.  Per- 
secution, or,  as  they  designated  it,  the  suppression 
and  extirpation  of  error  by  force,  if  nothing  else 
would  do,  was  still  their  principle  as  much  as  it 
was  that  of  the  Episcopalians.  It  was,  indeed,  still 
the  popular  and  national  feeling:  for,  after  all, 
nothing  is  more  incontestable  than  that  all  the 
severe  laws  which  were  passed  against  noncon- 
formity between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
were  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  all  classes  of  the  English  popu- 
lation. These  laws,  and  the  sufferings  to  which 
they  subjected  Papists  and  Protestant  Dissenters 
alike,  have  been  necessarily  detailed  in  the  last 
Chapter,  in  the  general  history  of  the  period,  of 
which  they  constitute  a  principal  part ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  go  over  them  again  here. 
But  it  wiU  be  found  that,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  legislation,  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  representative  of  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
munity, constantly  outran  the  court  and  the  go- 
vernment,— nay,  repeatedly  urged  them  forward, 
when  they  would  have  turned  back,  in  the  career 
of  coercion  and  persecution.  While  the  court,  in 
fact,  was  inclined  towards  a  tolerant  policy  by 
its  secret  regard  for  the  Catholics,  the  parliament 
and  the  nation  were  hurried  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, not  only  by  their  dread  and  hatred  of  popery, 
but  also  to  a  considerable  degree  by  a  dislike  of 
Puritanism,  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  secta- 
rianism, and  all  kinds  of  Protestant  dissent  or 
non-conformity.  The  national  hatred  of  popery 
was  a  feeling,  that,  having  been  first  excited  by 
the  great  religious  struggle  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  having  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by 
the  whole  course  of  events  throughout  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  till  it  was  inflamed  to  fury  by  the  affair 
of  the  gunpowder-plot  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
James,  had  been  since  deepened  and  diffused  by  a 
succession  of  influencmg  causes,  which,  diverse 
and  sometimes  even  contradictory  as  they  may 
have  been  in  their  character  and  operation  in  other 
respects,  had  by  means  of  this  very  diversity  and 
contradiction  co-operated  here.  First  came  the 
rise  and  spread  of  Puritanism ;  then  the  contest,  at 
once  religious  ai\d  political,  with  the  Anuinianism 
and  semi-popery  of  the  established  church  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  followed  as  it  was  by 
the  complete  subjugation  both  of  popery  and  pre- 
lacy under  the  Commonwealth ;  and  then,  last  of 
all,    the  anti-puritanical    re-action   which    took 


place  at  the  Restoration,  and  its  speedy  combinar 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  court, 
with  what  was  at  once  a  vehement  anti-popish 
feeling  and  an  almost  equally  strong  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  the  established  church.  For  herein 
lay  the  great  distinction  between  the  state  of 
things  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  their  state  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. :  in  the  former  the  esta- 
blished church  made  common  cause  with  the 
court ;  in  the  latter  it  more  wisely  took  up  a  posi- 
tion of  its  own.  And  everything  that  fell  out  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  position.  The  universal  weari- 
ness  and  disgust  with  the  gloom  and  severities  of 
puritanism,  and  the  extravagances  of  the  rampant 
sects,  had  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  restored 
hierarchy  in  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
first,  placed  on  which  it  was  at  least  secure,  for 
many  years  to  come,  from  being  again  overthrown 
by  either  presbytery  or  independency.  But  the 
unpopularity  of  puritanism  did  not  make  popular 
its  extreme  opposite,  popery:  if  there  had  been 
any  tendency  to  that  result,  the  alliance  formed 
with  popery  by  the  court  would  have  effectually 
checked  it.  That  alliance  made  popery  as  unpo- 
pular as  puritanism.  Fortunately  for  the  esta- 
blished church,  it  saw  this,  and  took  the  course 
which  interest,  if  not  also  principle,  pointed  out 
in  the  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  its  ha- 
bitual and  characteristic  gravitation  towards  the 
court,  and  even  abundance  of  ultra-loyalty  in  the 
way  of  talk  and  profession,  it  kept  steadily  aloof 
from  coalescing  with  or  countenancing  the  popery 
of  the  court,  taking  part  in  this  respect,  not  indeed 
noisily  or  violendy,  but  yet  substantially  and 
firmly,  with  the  most  resolute  section  of  the  par- 
liamentary and  popular  opposition.  Dexterously 
availing  itself  of  its  peculiar  facilities  as  a  sort  of 
midway  or  neutral  religion,  oscillating  rather  than 
fixed  between  the  two  extremes  of  popery  and 
puritanism,  it  now  took  care  to  keep  sufficiently 
before  the  public  eye  its  non-identity  with  the  one 
as  well  as  with  the  other.  By  the  attitude  which 
it  thus  assumed  as  the  opponent  instead  of  the 
ally  of  popery,  the  established  church  gathered 
around  it  after  the  Restoration  an  extent  and 
warmth  of  popular  attachment  such  as  it  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  It  was  the  refuge  and 
cherished  palladium  at  once  of  all  who  hated 
puritanism  and  of  all  who  dreaded  popery ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  including  the 
great  majority  even  of  the  puritans  and  papists 
themselves.  For  it  was  one  of  the  main  advan- 
tages of  the  position  occupied  by  the  established 
church,  that,  while  standing  dissociated  from  and 
opposed  to  each  of  these  extreme  parties,  it  yet 
secured  to  itself  the  support  of  both,  each  looking 
upon  it  as  its  strongest  bulwark  against  the  other. 
Had  there  been  any  apprehension  of  another  in- 
undation of  presbytery  or  independency,  the  pa- 
pists would  undoubtedly  have  joined  with  the 
establishment  in  the  endeavour  to  stem  that  tor- 
rent.   As  things  actually  went,  the  danger  or  fear 
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was  not  of  the  return  of  ]jresbytery  but  of  the 
return  of  popery ;  and  we  have  seen  what  took 
place.  The  established  church  took  up  its  station 
in  the  van  of  what  was  as  much  a  battle  for  the 
civil  as  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  whole  country  rallied  around  it.  Equally 
without  as  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  the  great  denominations  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  more  especially  the  Presbyterians, 
the  most  considerable  of  them  all,  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  aversion  to  popery  which  was  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  establishment, — their  dif- 
ferences with  it  alike  as  to  discipline  and  as  to 
doctrine, — their  old  struggle  with  and  triumph 
over  it, — their  recent  persecutions  and  sufferings 
under  it, — and  willingly  gave  their  consent  to  any 
laws,  to  any  measures,  by  which  the  common  fue 
might  be  crushed  or  cramped,  nay,  clamoured  in 
some  instances  for  disabling  and  coercive  enact- 
ments against  the  papists,  although  they  them- 
selves, I  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  should 
in  some  degree  be  disqualified  along  with  them. 
All  this,  as  we  have  said,  placed  the  established 
church  upon  a  rock  of  strength  such  as  it  had 
never  stood  upon  since  the  Reformation.  It  was 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  national  institu- 
tions ;  the  crown,  the  House  of  I^ords,  the  House 
of  Commons,  would,  any  one  of  them,  in  an  en- 
counter with  it,  have  gone  to  the  wall ;  in  regard 
to  each  and  all  of  these  other  powers  in  the  state, 
the  tide  of  the  popular  favour  ebbed  and  flowed 
during  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  last 
Stuarts  as  the  established  church  stood  affected  or 


gave  the  signal.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  mis- 
government  in  every  other  way,  how  long  aad 
various  a  course  of  despotism  and  oppression,  tb; 
nation  endured  without  being  roused  to  any  stre- 
nuous or  general  effort  to  right  itself,  till  the 
church  was  attacked.  The  persecution  of  the 
Nonconformists,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
although  in  the  latter  country  that  was  a  wn 
against  the  great  body  of  the  population,  produced 
even  there  only  some  petty  local  revolts,  the  mise- 
rable efforts  of  utter  bewilderment  and  despair, 
which  the  government  crushed  with  a  few  squad- 
rons of  horse ;  the  profligate  and  disgracefiil  mij- 
administration  of  public  affairs  throughout  the  Its; 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  including 
the  actual  abrogation  of  the  coustitution  by  the 
extinction  of  parliamentary  election,  provoked  no- 
thing beyond  some  little  temporary  eflfenrescence; 
the  avowed  Catholicism  and  arbitrary  principles 
with  which  James  began  bis  reign  called  forth  do 
general  resistance,  although  two  Bimultaneoai 
foreign  invasions  gave  the  signal  and  led  the  viy ; 
even  the  atrocities  of  Judge  Jefteys,  which  muie 
the  land  a  shambles,  and  turned  the  law  itself 
into  the  bloodiest  of  tyrannies,  awoke  only  groao!, 
and  unuttered  curses,  and  thoughts  of  revenge; 
but  the  imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops  at  once 
brought  about  a  revolution.  Truly,  the  established 
church  stood  in  a  different  position  now  from  th&t 
which  it  occupied  when  the  ten  protesting  bisho)H 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
December,  1641,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  long 
drama  which  was  now  arrived  at  its  last. 


BoiBiD^LL  Un  OE,— wh?te  thr  Scotch  Coveainti-n  nere  drfi-alnl,  23ai  June,  1C79- 

(Secant*,  p,  730.} 


Fiom  ai:  Ori;imal  Drawing. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND_LAWS. 


HE  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,in  1660,  was 
held  to  be  also  the  re- 
,  storatiou  of  ail  the  an- 
f  cient  laws  down  to  the 
'last  act  of  parlinment 
I  to  which  Charlea  I.  had 
given  his  assent  in  the 
usual  form  immediately 
before  his  leaving  Lon- 
don, in  January,1642.* 
All  the  legislation  of  the 
_  successive  parliaments 

and  governments  that  had  subsisted  since  that  date 
was  considered  to  be  annulled  and  swept  away  by 
the  single  fact  of  the  return  of  the  king.  In  truth, 
however,  the  republican  legislation  which  was  thus 
suddenly  all  repealed  at  once  was  much  less  con- 
siderable in  amount  and  also  in  importance  than 
would  readily  be  suspected  either  from  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  supreme  government  had  been  in  abeyance,  or 
from  the  extent  of  the  change  that  had  been  made 
in  one  or  two  leading  particulars.  One  reason  of 
this  was,  that  many  of  the  most  important  of  the 
reforms  or  innovations  urged  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  been  carried  by  them  before  their  final 
quarrel  with  the  late  king,  and  had  been  regularly 
established  by  statutes  passed  in  the  usual  form. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
termission of  parliaments  for  more  than  three 
years — with  the  regulation  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber — 
with  the  extinction  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission — 
with  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  ship-money 
— ^with  the  reform  of  the  Stannary  CourU— with 
the  limitation  of  the  forest  laws — with  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  old  law  or  custom  compelling  persons 
to  receive  knighthood— and  with  the  ejection  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  privy 
council,  and  of  all  churchmen  whatever  from  offices 
of  temporal  authority  or  jurisdiction.  After  these 
changes,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the 
church,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the 
Ilevolution  mainly  consisted,  the  few  other  changes 

*  See  inle,  p.  866.— The  lul  act  paued  by  Charloi  I.  wu  Uie 
]6  Cir.  1,  cnpy  37.  eotitled,  "Fur  the  further  advnncumoDt  of  au 
effectual  anil  Kpeedy  reduction  of  the  Rebels  iu  Irifland  to  the  ube- 
ilieuee  of  hi*  Majeaty  anil  the  Croa-n  of  Enylaud ;"  to  which  liU 
ttaaent  vaa  given  S4th  December.  IG41.  We  do  not  know  upon  irliat 
)irinciple  the  Record  Coinmi<iiloaerSi  iu  their  edition  of  the  Statutes 
(.f  tlie  Realm,  liavi*.  contrary  to  tlieir  uniform  practice  elsewliere. 
(•rinted  at  full  length  among  the  paMic  acts  of  this  parlinment  the  act 
lur  the  attainder  of  the  Karl  of  StralTord.  the  title  of  vrhicli  tttey  al^ 
t>fteru-.-uds  give  in  their  list  of  prhatg  acts.  Nor  does  it  appear  why 
they  have  lieaded  it  ■■  Chapler  xxxTiii."  It  received  tlie  toval  aueut 
vo  the  lUtli  or  .May,  164i. 
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that  were  made  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  its 
successors  were  extremely  insignificant. 

The  successive  "  shiftings"  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
till  the  termination  of  the  protectorate  have  been 
stated  by  Hobbes,  in  a  passage  of  his  Behemoth, 
with  his  characteristic  precision: — "First,  from 
1640  to  1648,  when  the  king  was  murdered,  the 
sovereignty  was  disputed  between  King  Charles 
the  First  and  the  Presbyterian  parliament. — 
Secondly,  from  1648  to  1653  the  power  was  in 
that  part  of  the  parliament  which  voted  the  trial 
of  the  king,  and  declared  themselves,  without  king 
or  House  of  Lords,  to  have  the  supreme  authority 
of  England  and  Ireland.  For  there  were  in  the 
Long  Parliament  two  factions,  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Independent :  the  former  whereof  sought 
only  the  subjection  of  the  king,  not  his  destruction 
directly;  the  latter  sought  directly  his  destruction ; 
and  this  part  is  that  which  was  called  the  Rump. 
—Thirdly,  from  April  the  20th  to  July  the  4th, 
the  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
of  state  constituted  by  Cromwell. — Fourthly,  from 
July  the  4th  to  December  the  12th  of  the  same 
year,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  men  called  unto  it 
by  Cromwell,  whom  he  termed  men  of  fidelity  and 
integrity,  and  made  them  a  parliament,  which  was 
called,  in  contempt  of  one  ot  the  members.  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament. — Fifthly,  from  December  the 
12th,  1653,  to  September  the  3rd,  1658,  it  was  iu 
the  hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  the  title  of 
Protector. — Sixthly,  from  September  the  3rd,  1658, 
to  April  the  25th,  1659,'  Richard  Cromwell  had  it 
as  successor  to  his  father. — Seventhly,  from  April 
the  25th,  1659,  to  May  the  7th  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  nowhere. — Eighthly,  from  May  the  7th, 
1659,  the  Rump,  which  was  turned  out  of  doors 
in  1653,  recovered  it  again,  and  shall  lose  it  again 
to  a  committee  of  safety,  and  again  recover  it,  and 
again  lose  it  to  the  right  owner."  The  Rump 
was  turned  out  the  second  time  by  Lambert  and 
the  council  of  officers  on  the  13th  of  October; 
from  which  time  the  government  was  in  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  till  the  restoration  of  the  Rump  on 
the  26th  of  December.  The  members  excluded 
in  1648  were  restored  to  their  seats  by  Monk  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1660.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment, thus  re-established,  sat  till  the  16th  of 
March  ;  and  the  next  parliament,  which  restored 
the  king,  commonly  called  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, met  on  the  25th  of  April. 

The  laws  made  by  these  various  government?, 
being,  as  we  have  ob:etved,  on  the  re-cstablish- 
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ment  of  the  monarchy  held  to  be  no  laws  at  all, 
do  not  appear  among  the  collected  statutes  of  the 
realm ;  and  they  have  received  very  little  attention 
from  any  of  our  legal  historians.  The  royalists, 
indeed,  have  been  accused  of  a  design  or  a  desire 
to  suppress  altogether  the  legal  history  of  the 
commonwealth :  Clarendon  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed at  the  council-table  to  destroy  all  the  public 
documents  connected  with  that  period  ;  but  if  the 
intention  of  concealing  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
publican parliaments  from  the  knowledge  of  pos- 
terity was  ever  entertained,  there  was  no  danger  of 
such  an  attempt  being  successfully  made.  If  all 
the  papers  and  parchments  in  the  public  offices 
had  been  given  to  the  flames,  the  legislative  as 
well  asthe  other  public  transactions  of  the  twenty 


years  from  1640  to  1660  would  have  remained  on 
record  in  many  other  forms.  Besides  the  numerous 
histories,  memoirs,  diurnals  or  newspapers,  and 
other  contemporary  productions  of  the  press,  which 
had  already  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  over 
the  world,  laborious  transcribers,  like  Rushworlh 
and  Thurloe,  and  pains-taking  diarists,  such  as 
Whitelock  and  Burton,  had  already  stored  up  the 
amplest  details  of  everything  material  that  had 
been  done,  written,  and  spoken,  in  parliament  and 
out  of  it,  by  those  concerned  in  public  affairs  during 
that  period.  The  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  legis- 
lature had  all  been  printed  and  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom,  by  authority,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
passed ;  and  all  those  of  importance  had  been 
besides  preserved  in  the  two  collections  of  Husband 
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and  Scobell,  both  published  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.* 

By  far  the  larger  portion  even  of  Scobell's  Col- 
lection, which  professes  to  contain  only  such  acts 
and  ordinances  as  remained  of  importance  at  the 
time  when  it  was  published,  all  those  of  a  merely 
temporary  character  being  di8carded,-f  consists 
either  of  legislation  of  the  most  objectionable  or  at 
least  questionable  kind,  or  of  matter  not  involving 
anything  that  can  properly  be  called  a  principle  of 
legislation  at  all ;  acts  for  the  raising  of  subsidies, 
contributions,  loans,  and  other  taxation  and  money 
acts ;  acts  for  the  raising  and  provisioning  of  forces ; 
acts  for  sequestrating  the  estates  of  delinquents, 
and  for  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  church ;  acts  for  the  regulation  of  printing, 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  establishment  of  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press ;  acts  for  the  pharisaical  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  &c.  &c.  Mixed  with  these 
are  a  number  of  commercial  regulations, — among 
the  rest  the  first  navigation  act, — already  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  national  industry  in  the  last 
Book.|  The  new  impost  of  the  excise  also  pro- 
duced several  voluminous  act8.§  Of  all  that  is  of 
any  value  or  permanent  interest  in  what  remains 
an  account  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  sentences. 
It  is  impossible,  after  an  examination  of  the  legis- 
lative remains  of  the  Long  Parliament,  to  re^se 
assent  to  what  has  been  affirmed  by  a  distinguished 
modem  historian  of  the  constitution : — "  It  may 
be  said,  I  think,  with  not  greater  severity  than 
truth,  that  scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice, 
humanity,  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  political 
wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded  of  them  from 
their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by 
Cromwell."  II  In  truth,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  several  republican  parliaments  and  go- 
vernments were  all  placed  were  such  as  almost  to 
preclude  any  attempt  at  legislation  except  for  the 
moment.  Till  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  war 
or  the  work  of  fruitless  negotiation  left  them 
scarcely  any  time  for  remoter  cares.  No  sooner  was 

•  CoUeetioD  of  all  tb«  Public  Ordm  and  Dpclarationt  of  both 
Uonan  of  Pariiamcnl,  Ooin  March  19. 164^,  to  December,  1646:  by 
Xdward  Huiband  (Primer  to  the  ParliaueoO.     Fulio.     Lon.  1646. 

Collection  of  Act!  and  Otdioaiwea  of  Ganeral  Use  niorie  in  the 
ParUament  begun  and  held  al  Weatminitar,  the  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  and,  since,  unto  the  adjournment  of  the  ParUament  bi*i;un 
and  holden  the  17th  of  September,  1636,  and  formerly  publiKhed  in 
print ;  by  Henry  Scobell,  Ksq.,  Clerk  of  the  Parliament:  printed  by 
special  order  of  Parliament     Folio.     Lon.  1656- 

^  Scobell  telle  na,  in  hti  Preface,  that  his  Snt  intention  was  to  have 
collected  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  which  had  been  made  and  pub- 
lished in  print  f^m  the  beftHuninif  of  the  Long  Parliament;  but.  he 
adds,  "  upon  the  perusal  of  all  those  acts  aud  ordinances,  1  found 
them  very  numerous,  and  the  major  part  (especially  from  the  year 
1641  to  1648)  occasioned  by  and  having  reference  to  the  lale  troublea 
aud  tile  mauaginif  of  tlie  war;  some  of  which  had  their  delormioaliou 
as  soon  as  they  were  pat  in  execution  ;  others  of  no  long  continuance, 
bat  for  the  prasent  emergency ;  and,  among  the  rest,  many  were  tem- 
porary and  long  since  expired,  and  not  a  few  respecting  ouly  parti- 
cular persons,  places,  or  occaaions,  which,  if  printed,  would  huve 
swelled  thil  book,  and  have  been  of  little  or  no  use  other  than  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  what  was  dune  in  tlioxe  times  upon  exlKenctes, 
the  memorial  whereof  will  he  oontioned  In  a  great  measure  liy  the 
books  forxaerly  printed,  aud  yet  extant  in  particular  hands."  He 
therefore  -  determine<l  to  lay  aside  all  such  acts  and  ordinances  as 
had  sole  relation  to  the  then  present  times,  and  parlicniar  ocoaskms. 
and  such  as  respected  some  one  or  a  few  countice,  cities,  towns,  garri- 
sons, or  persons  only,  together  with  such  as  were  for  a  limited  time, 
and  so  expired  without  Ix-ing  contiuucd  or  revived,"  Of  all  these  Ite 
gives  only  a  cutalugtie  uf  the  titles. 

t  See  unto,  pp.  B»7— 649. 

{  Soaante.u.  5S6. 

0  Uallam,  Cootl.  Hist.  u.  3. 


the  war  of  arms  over  than  the  war  of  factions  com- 
menced ;  and  that  was  put  an  end  to  or  suspended 
only  by  the  de8potism---the  necessary  despotism, 
we  believe^-of  the  protectorate.  After  that,  all  the 
genius  and  vigour  even  of  Cromwell  was  required 
to  enable  him  merely  to  keep  his  seat ;  till,  at  his 
death,  the  vessel  of  the  state,  amid  universal  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  ship 
that  had  struck  upon  a  rock. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  only  real 
reforms  of  the  law  that  were  made  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth  were  the  following : — 

By  an  act  passed  in  November,  1650,  it  was 
directed  that  all  Report  Books  of  the  Resolutions 
of  Judges,  aud  other  books  of  the  law  of  England, 
should  be  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and 
that  all  such  books  as  should  be  printed  after  the 
Ist  of  January  ensuing  should  be  in  the  English 
tongue  only.  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,"  conti- 
nues the  statute,  "  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  return  of  Easter  Term, 
which  shall  be  in  the  year  1651,  all  writs,  process, 
aud  returns  thereof,  and  all  pleadings,  rules, 
orders,  indictments,  inquisitions,  certificates,  and 
all  patents,  commissions,  records,  judgments,  sta- 
tutes, recognizances,  rolls,  entries,  and  proceedings 
of  courts-Ieet,  courts-baron,  and  customary  courts, 
and  all  proceedings  whatsoever  in  any  courts  of 
justice  within  this  commonwealth,  and  which  con- 
cern the  law  and  administratiou  of  justice,  shall 
be  in  the  English  tongue  only,  and  not  in  Latin  or 
French,  or  any  other  language  than  English,  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  heretofore  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  And  that  the  same  and  every  of 
them  shall  be  written  in  an  ordinary,  usual,  and 
legible  hand  and  character,  and  not  in  any  hand 
commonly  called  court-hand."*  The  translation 
of  the  old  report-books,  though  specially  commit- 
ted by  a  subsequent  act  to  a  boarii  composed  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal,  &c.,t  was  never  exe- 
cuted. The  use  of  English,  and  of  the  common 
character,  in  law  proceedings,  after  having  been 
given  up  at  the  Restoration,  was  again  enforced  in 
1730  by  the  statute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26 ;  but  the  in- 
novation has  not  been  universally  approved  of. 
Blackstone  endeavours  to  make  out  that  it  has 
been  attended  with  various  inconveniences. { 

Another  act  of  the  year  1650  abolished  the  fee 
called  damage  cleer,  or  damna  clericorum,  which 
was  originally  a  gratuity  given  to  the  prothonota- 
ries  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer,  and  their  clerks,  for  drawing  spe- 
cial writs  and  pleadings,  aud  which  had  become 
an  assessment  of  a  certain  portion  of  all  damages 
exceeding  five  marks  recovered  in  any  of  those 
courts,  which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  court  before  he  could  have 
execution.  This  reform  was  also  re-enacted  in 
1665  by  the  statute  of  11  Car.  II.  c.  6. 


•  .Scobell,  Part  ii.  p.  148. 

i  I  bid.  p.  154.    The  act  wu  paisctl  on  llm  Oth  of  April,  1651. 

t  Com.  ill.  3«3, 333. 
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In  August,  1653,  an  important  act  -was  passed 
establishing  in  every  parish  a  register  of  marriages, 
births,  and  burials,  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitant 
householders,  and  allowing  marriages  to  be  solem- 
nized before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  by  a  mere 
declaration  of  the  parties  that  they  took  each  other 
for  husband  and  wife.  The  act  further  declared 
that  no  marriage  otherwise  celebrated  after  the 
29th  of  September  ensuing  should  be  held  or  ac- 
counted a  marriage  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  clause  was  repealed  in  1656.*  The 
Commonwealth  law  of  marriage,  therefore,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  finally  left,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  game  in  principle  with  that  established 
by  the  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  dissenters  in 
1836.  The  machinery  provided  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  by  the  act  of 
1653,  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  use. 

In  March,  1654,  an  act  was  published  by  the 
lord  protector  and  his  council  prohibiting  cock- 
matches;  and  in  June  the  same  year,  another,  pro- 
hibiting challenges  to  fight  duels,  on  pain  of  the 
offender  being  committed  to  prison  for  six  months, 
and  being  bound  in  recognizances  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  for  a  year  thereafter.  A  clause  of  this 
latter  act  also  prohibited  the  use  of  provoking 
words  or  gestures,  directing  that  any  person  so 
offending  might  be  indicted  at  the  gaol  delivery  or 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  ;  and,  if  found  guilty, 
bound  to  good  behaviour,  fined,  and,  moreover, 
compelled  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  wronged, 
as  to  the  judge  or  justices  should  seem  meet, 
"  upon  consideration  had  both  of  the  quality  of  the 
person  injured  and  the  offence  committed. "t  The 
principle  of  this  enactment  has  been  partially 
adopted  in  the  late  new  police  bill. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  had 
been  a  vote  (carried  on  the  19th  of  August,  1652, 
by  46  to  38  against  Cromwell  and  his  porty)  abo- 
lishing the  Court  of  Chancery.  No  act,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  this  resolution.^ 
But  in  August,  1654,  Cromwell  and  hie  council 
promiilgated  an  act  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings therein.  It  consists  of  sisty-scven  clauses, 
together  with  a  table  of  fees.  This  act,  in  the 
framin_g^  which  he  had  not  been  consulted,  so 
much  amended  Whitelock,  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal,  that  he  resigned  his  office. 

An  ordinance  abolishing  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries  had  been  passed  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons on  the  24th  of  February,  1645,  but  it  seems 
to  have  taken  no  effect ;  the  government  had  still 
continued  to  collect  the  dues  of  wardship,  &c., 
as  had  been  done  before  the  nbolition  of  the 
monarchy. §  In  the  end  of  1656,  however,  the 
Barebones  Parliament,  "  for  the  further  establish- 
ing and  confirming"  the  former  ordinance,  enacted 


•  ?«  i^cuVU.  Port  ii.  pp.  237  and  334.  ' 

t  Ii>i'l.  p.  »10. 

t  The  Toi«  M  noticed  in  the  Journals  of  tho  Home,  bnt  no  trace  of 
it  apiH-ars  in  Scoboll. 

^  See  uiite,  ii.  5'i3.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  ordinance  of  1645 
in  Scobeil,  either  amoug  Ids  printed  or  iu  bis  list  of  nnprintcd  acts. 


"that  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  all 
wardships,  liveries,  primer-seisins,  and  onstrete* 
mains,  and  all  other  charges  incident  and  arising 
for  or  by  reason  of  any  such  tenure,  wardship, 
livery,  primer-seizin,  or  oustrelemains,  be  taken 
away"  from  the  aaid  24th  of  February,  1645; 
"and  that  all  homage,  fines,  licenses,  seizures, 
pardons  for  alienation  incident  or  arising  for  or  by 
reason  of  wardship,  livery,  primer-seizin,  or  oiutre- 
lemain,  and  all  oUier  charges  incident  thereunto, 
be  likewise  taken  away"  from  the  same  date;  and 
that  all  tenures  in  capite  and  by  knight's  serrice, 
of  the  late  king  or  any  other  person,  and  all  tenures 
by  Eoccagein  chief,  betaken  away ;  and  all  tenures 
turned  into  free  and  common  soccage,"  from  the 
same  date.  The  wonder  is,  that  this  abolition  of 
the  feudal  dues  formerly  appertaining  to  the  crown 
should  have  been  so  long  deferred.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  observation  that,  notwithstanding  tltit 
apparently  sweeping  destruction  of  feudalism,  all 
heriots  and  other  feudal  dues  payable  to  mean 
(that  is,  intermediate)  lords  or  other  private  per- 
sons were  reserved,  and  ordered  to  be  still  paid  as 
usual.*  By  another  act  of  this  parliament  par- 
veyance  and  compositions  for  purveyance  were 
taken  away.f  Both  these  reforms  were  re-enacted 
after  the  Restoration,  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  24. 

We  may  here  also  mention,  as  it  would  seem  to 
have  escaped  notice,  a  clause  in  an  act  for  the 
regulation  of  officers  of  the  navy  and  customs, 
passed  in  January,  1648,  by  which  all  taking  of 
fees  from  merchants  or  others,  by  officers  of  the 
customs,  is  abolished,  and  compensation  ordered 
to  be  made  to  them  by  an  increase  of  their  sala- 
ries.! The  principle  of  this  enactment  has  been 
adopted  in  several  recent  statutes. 

The  introduction  of  new  trials  has  been  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.     "  There  aie 
instances,"  says  Blackstone,  "  in  the  Year  Book* 
of  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  VII.,  of  judgments  being  stayed  (even  after 
a  trial  at  bar)  and  new  venires  awarded,  because 
the  jury  had  ate  and  drank  without  consent  of  the 
judge,  and  because  the  plaintiff  had  privately  given 
a  paper  to  a  juryman  before  he  was  sworn.    And 
upon  these  the  Chief  Justice  Glynn,  in  1655, 
grounded  the  first  precedent  that  is  reported  in  our 
books  for  granting  a  new  trial  upon  account  of  ex- 
cessive damages  given  by  the  jury ;  apprehendii^, 
with  reason,  that  notorious  partitdity  m  the  jurors 
was  a  principal  species  of  misbehaviour.    A  few 
years  before  a  practice  took  place  in  the  Common 
Pleas  of  granting  new  trials  upon  the  mere  certifi- 
cate of  the  judge  (unfortified  by  any  report  of 
the  evidence)  that  the  verdict  had  passed  against 
his  opinion;  though   Chief  Justice  Rolle  (who 
allowed  of  new  trials  in  case  of  misbehaviour,  sur- 
prise, or  fraud,  or  if  the  verdict  was  notoriously 
contrary  to  evidence)  refused  to  adopt  that  practice 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench."§ 


•  feuh^n.  Part  il.  p.  375. 
}  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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'.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  another  very  important 
alteration  iu  our  judicial  procedure — the  introduc- 
tion of  special  juries — cannot  be  traced  beyond  the 
commonwealth.  The  earliest  instances  we  have 
met  with  are  about  the  same  date  with  the  above- 
mentioned  first  reported  new  trial. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Convention  House  of 
Commons  assembled,  in  the  end  of  April,  1660, 
the  few  Presbyterian  peers  who  had  constituted 
the  House  of  Lords  when  it  was  abolished  in  1649 
also  met,  and  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  others 
whom  they  had  excluded,  although  those  who  had 
sat  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  also  those  who 
had  received  their  patents  after  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  abstained  for  the  present  from 
taking  their  seats.  The  House  of  Lords  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  restored  before  the 
monarchy.  On  the  king's  return  the  remaining 
peers  took  their  seats  without  question,  and  as  of 
course.  The  episcopal  church  was  re-established 
by  the  act  of  the  convention  parliament,  "  For  the 
confirming  and  restoring  of  ministers  "  (12  Car. 
II.  c.  1*7)  ;  and  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in 
-May,  1661,  repealed  (by  stat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  2) 
the  act  disabling  persons  iu  holy  orders  from  exer- 
cising any  temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority, — 
thereby  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  seats  iu  the 
Upper  House; — and  also  (by  stat.  13  Car.  II. 
c.  29)  reversed  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford. Finally,  in  1664  (by  stat.  16  Car.  II.  c.  1), 
80  much  of  the  act  for  preventing  the  intermission 
of  parliaments  for  more  than  three  years  as  gave 
power  to  the  peers  to  issue  out  writs  for  one  if  the 
king  neglected  to  do  so,  and  to  constituencies  to 
meet  and  elect  members  without  writs  at  all  if  the 
peers  neglected  to  issue  them,  was  repealed ;  and 
though  it  was  still  declared  and  enacted  that  the 
sitting  and  holding  of  parliaments  should  not  be 
intermitted  or  discontinued  above  three  years  at 
the  most,  no  provision  was  made  for  ensuring  the 
observance  of  that  rule.  Thus,  within  a  few  years 
after  the  Restoration,  all  the  most  important  of  the 
concessions  which  had  been  'extorted  by  the  Long 
Parliament  from  the  late  king  were  annulled. 
The  Courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Cham- 
ber, however,  were  not  revived ;  and  the  oppressive 
feudal  prerogatives  of  wardship  and  purveyance 
were,  as  already  mentioned,  expressly  abolished. 
These  were  the  most  valuable  permanent  amend- 
ments for  which  the  constitution  was  indebted  to 
the  civil  war  and  the  republic. 

On  die  other  hand,  the  Restoration  brought  with 
it  several  new  laws,  which  considerably  augmented 
the  ancient  legal  authority  of  the  crown,  or  other- 
wise abridged  the  rights  of  the  subject.  Of  this 
description  were  the  several  acts  relating  to  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  principal  were : — the  Corporation 
Act,  passed  in  1661,  requiring  all  persons  holding 
ofiBce  in  any  municipid  corporation  to  take  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church,  and  to  subscribe 
the  declarations  abjuring  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms 


upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  against  the  king  ;* 
— the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  by  which 
all  persons  enjoying  any  preferment  in  the  church 
were  obliged  to  declare  their  assent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  all 
teachers  of  youth  were  obliged  to  have  a  licence 
from  the  bishop  ;t — the  Act  against  Seditious  Con- 
venticles, passed  in  1664,  making  the  being  present 
at  any  meeting  for  religious  worship,  except  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  established  church, 
where  five  persons  besides  the  family  should  be 
assembled,  punishable  for  the  first  and  second 
offence  by  a  fine  or  three  months'  imprisonment, 
for  the  third  by  transportation  for  seven  years  ;l — 
the  Act  for  restraining  Nonconformists  from  inha- 
biting in  Corporations,  passed  in  1665,  by  which 
all  dissenting  ministers  who  should  not  take  an 
oath  similar  to  that  imposed  by  the  Corporation 
Act,  were  prohibited  from  approaching  within  five 
miles  of  any  borough,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  ever  preached,  under  a  penalty  of  40/.  ;§ — the 
second  Act  for  preventing  and  suppressing  Seditious 
Conventicles,  passed  inl  610,  by  which  every  person 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  present  at  a  conventicle 
was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for 
the  first,  and  of  ten  shillings  for  every  subsequent 
ofience ;  while  the  penalty  for  teaching  or  preaching 
in  a  conventicle  was  made  20/.  for  the  first,  and  40/. 
for  every  subsequent  offence,  persons  suffering 
conventicles  to  be  held  in  their  houses  were  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
were  empowered  to  break  open  doors  where  they 
were  informed  conventicles  were  held,  and  take 
the  offenders  into  custody  ;|| — and,  lastly,  the  Act 
for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
Popish  Recusants,  commonly  called  the  Test  Act, 
passed  in  1673,  which  required  all  persons  bearing 
any  ofiice,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  to 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  to 
subscribe  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
and  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England.^  To  these  majr  be 
added  two  acts,  both  passed  in  1661 ;  that  entitled 
An  Act  against  Tumults  and  Disorders  upon  pre- 
tence of  preparing  or  presenting  public  petitions 
or  other  addresses  to  his  majesty  or  the  parliament, 
by  which  the  soliciting  or  procuring  of  more  than 
twenty  signatures  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  the 
parliament  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by 
law  in  church  or  state,  unless  the  petition  should 
have  been  previously  consented  to  by  three  justices 
of  U»e  peace  or  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county,  was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  100/. 
and  three  months'  imprisonment,  the  number  of 
persons  allowed  to  attend  on  tlie  presenting  of  any 
such  petition  being  at  the  same  time  limited  to 
ten ;  **  and  that  declaring  the  sole  supreme  go- 
vernment, command,  and  disposition  of  the  militia, 

•  13  C«r.  II.  It.  S,  c  1.— f=CT  BMte.ji.  684. 
i  U  Cut.  II.  e.  4.— Sm  iiDle,  pp.  6W  and  8S3. 
t  16  Car.  II.  c  4. 
■  ~  ■      " " .  c.  ».— S««  »ii»e,  p.  eii. 
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and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts 
and  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  crown.* 

The  greatest  constitutional  measure  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  legislation  of  the  present  period  is 
the  celebrated  statute  of  the  31st  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
commonly  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  The 
history  of  this  statute,  or  rather  the  history  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  has  been  lately  traced 
with  much  minuteness  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners,  by 
Mr.  Fry,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  case ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  which  he  has  collected  and 
arranged.  It  appears  that  the  practice  of  taking 
pledges  or  bail  for  persons  accused  of  felony  was 
known  to  the  law  of  England  from  the  earliest 
times.  Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  states  that  in  all  cases  of  felonies  the 
accused  was  generally  dismissed  on  pledges,  ex- 
cept in  a  plea  of  homicide ;  in  which  case,  he  says, 
persons  accused  were  not  discharged  unless  in 
compliance  with  the  king's  pleasure.  The  two  great 
securities  for  personal  liberty  in  ancient  times  were, 
the  writs  De  Odio  et  Atid.  and  De  Homine  Reple- 
giando,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  here.  Mr.  Fry  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  first  appearance  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  trace  it : — 
"The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  found  in  operation 
at  a  remote  period  of  the  English  law.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Corpus  cum  causft,  from  the  words 
of  the  writ  requiring  the  party  to  return  not  only 
the  body  of  the  person  detained,  but  the  cause  of 
the  capture  and  detention.  It  gradually  superseded 
the  old  writs  De  Odio  et  Ati&  and  De  Homine 
Replegiando,  probably  from  its  superior  efficacy  as 
a  prerogative  writ.  It  required  immediate  obe- 
dience from  the  party  to  whom  it  was  directed,  and 
enforced  it  by  attachment.  The  earliest  reign  in 
which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  its  frequent  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  Henry  VI.  At  that  period  it 
seems  to  have  been  familiar  to,  and  well  under- 
stood by,  the  judges."  From  this  date  its 
progress  can  be  distinctly  followed.  It  "  was, 
in  its  early  history,"  continues  Mr.  Fry,  "  used 
between  subject  and  subject,  the  one  detained 
invoking  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  interpose 
and  protect  him  from  the  imwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  a  fellow-subject.  At  what  period  it 
first  began  to  be  used  against  the  crown  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  In  the  great  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Darnell  and  others,  t  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  first  case  in  which  the  nature  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  which  eventually  produced,  indeed, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  its  use  as  a  means  of  assert- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  the  crown 

was  distinctly  felt  and  asserted The 

earliest  precedents  I  find  cited  in  that  case,  where 
the    subject  sued  the  writ  against   the   crown, 

•  13  C«r.  II.  c. «. 
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are  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ;*  afterwards  it 
became  pretty  frequent,  and  in  the  time  of  Chirlet 
I.  was  held  an  admitted  constitutional  remedy." 
Sir  Thomas  Darnell,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  John 
Heveringham,  and  Sir  Edmund  Hampden,  were 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  in  1621,  for  refuung  to 
contribute  to  a  general  loan.  They  obtained  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  them  before  the  Coon 
of  King's  Bench ;  but,  on  the  warden  retnmiii; 
that  they  were  detained  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  d 
the  privy  council,  which  stated  that  ihey  were 
committed  by  the  special  command  of  his  majesty, 
the  judges  of  that  day,  notwithstanding  the  grot 
learning  and  ability  with  which  their  case  wai 
argued  by  Serjeant  Bramston,  Noy,  Selden,  and 
Cidthorp,  decided  that  the  return  was  good,  tod 
remanded  the  prisoners.  '  This  case,  as  Mr.  Fry 
observes,  produced  the  Petition  of  Right,  paiwd 
into  the  statute  3  Car.  I.  c.  1  by  the  parUameot 
which  met  the  following  year.t 

Two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  statute  oc- 
curred the  memorable  case  of  Sir  John  EUitt, 
Selden,  and  the  other  members  of  the  House  d 
Commons,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  pvlis^ 
ment,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  warrants  of  the 
privy  council,  for  notable  contempts  committed 
against  his  majesty  and  his  government,— tbeii 
real  oifence  being  the  freedom  of  their  speeches  ia 
the  House  ;  and  who,  upon  being  brought  up  by 
Habeas  Corpus,  were  remanded  to  prison  by  tbe 
judges  on  their  refiisal  to  give  security  for  their 
good  behaviour.  I  This  decision  gave  rise  to  the 
statute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10,  s.  8,  whereby  it  is  enacted, 
to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Blackstone,  "  That 
if  any  person  be  committed  by  the  king  himself  ia 
person,  or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the 
members  thereof,  he  shall  have  granted  to  him, 
without  any  delay,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  upon  demand  or  motioD 
made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  ComiuoD 
Pleas,  who  shall  thereupon,  within  three  court  day* 
after  the  return  is  made,  examine  and  determine 
the  legality  of  such  commitment,  and  do  what  to 
justice  shall  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or 
remanding  such  prisono'." 

The  next  case  that  merits  attention  is  that  of 
Jenkes,  which  has  been  commonly,  though  em>- 
neously,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Habeaa 
Corpus  Act.  It  occurred  in  1676.  "Jenkes," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  a  citizen  of  London,  on  the 
popular  or  factious  side,  having  been  committed 
by  the  king  in  council  for  a  mutinous  speech  in 
Guildhall,  the  justices  at  quarter-sessions  refined 
to  admit  him  to  bail,  on  pretence  that  he  had  been 
committed  by  a  superior  court,  or  to  try  him, 
because  he  was  uot  entered  in  the  calendar  of  pri- 
soners. The  Chancellor,  on  application  for  a 
Habeas  Corpus,  declined  to  j  issue  it  during  the 

•  Mr.  lUlkm  (Middle  Agei,  vol.  ii.  p.  72)  Hivf,— "There  k  I 
believe,  do  recorded  iostaDce  of  a  Habeiu  Corpui  granled  io  any  «« 
of  illegnl  imprisoument  b;  Itie  crowu  or  its  officers  during  tbentt* 
aasnce  of  the  Planta^enet  dyiusty." — Note  in  Orig* 

t  See  Mte,  pp.  130, 131. 
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vacation ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  to  whom,  in  the  next  place,  the  friends  of 
Jenkes  had  recoune,  made  so  many  difiBculties, 
that  he  lay  in  prison  for  several  weeks.  This 
has  been  commonly  said  to  have  produced  the 
famous  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.  But  this  is 
not  truly  stated.  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Lord  Clarendon  were  what  really  gave  rise  to  it. 
A  bill  to  prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  brought  into  the  House  on  April  10, 
1668,  but  did  not  pass  the  committee  in  that  ses- 
sion. But  another  to  the  same  purpose,  probably 
more  remedial,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  March, 
1669-10.  It  failed  of  success  in  the  Upper  House ; 
but  the  Commons  continued  to  repeat  their  struggle 
for  this  important  measure ;  and  in  the  session  of 
1673-4  passed  two  bills,  one  to  prevent  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  subject  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas, — 
another  to  give  a  more  expeditious  use  of  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  criminal  matters.  The  same 
or  similar  bills  appear  to  have  gone  up  to  the 
Lords  in  1615.  It  was  not  till  1676  that  the 
delay  of  Jenkes's  Habeas  Corpus  took  place ;  and 
this  affair  seems  to  have  had  so  trifling  an  influence 
that  these  bills  were  not  revived  for  the  two  next 
years,  notwithstanding  the  tempests  that  agitated  the 
House  during  that  period.  But  in  the  short  par- 
liament of  1679  they  appear  to  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  one;  and  that,  having  met  with  better  suc- 
cess among  the  Lords,  passed  into  a  statute,  and  is 
generally  denominated  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act." 
•'  It  is  a  very  common  mistake,"  adds  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  and  that  not  only  among  foreigners,  but  many 
from  whom  some  knowledge  of  our  constitutioncd 
laws  might  be  expected,  to  suppose  that  this  statute 
of  Charles  II.  enlarged  in  a  great  degree  our  hber- 
ties,  and  forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  their  history. 
But,  though  a  very  beneficial  enactment,  and  emi- 
nently remedial  in  many  cases  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment, it  introduced  no  new  principle  nor  conferred 

any  right  upon  the  subject It  was  not  to 

bestow  an  immunity  from  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, which  is  abundantly  provided  in  Magna 
Charta,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  much  more  ancient, 
that  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  was  enacted,  but  to 
cut  off  the  abuses  by  which  the  government's  lust 
of  power,  and  the  servile  subtlety  of  crown  lawyers, 
had  impaired  so  fundamental  a  privilege."* 

This  statute  "is  frequently  considered,"  says 
Blackstone,  "as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  by  consequence  and  analogy,  has 
also,  in  subsequent  times,  reduced  the  general 
method  of  proceeding  on  these  writs,  though  not 
within  the  reach  of  that  statute,  but  issuing  merely 
at  the  common  law,  to  the  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty." 

The  general  provisions  of  this  celebrated  sta- 
tute have  been  thus  summed  up  by  Sir  William 
Blackstoncf  "  The  statute  itself  enacts: — 
1.  That  on  complaint  and  request  in  writing,  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  person  committed  and  charged 
with  any  crime  (unless  committed  for  treason  or 
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felony,  'expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  as  accessory 
or  on  suspicioii'of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to 
any  petit-treason  or  felony,  plainly  expressed  in 
the  warrant,  or  unless  he  is  convicted  or  charged 
in  execution  by  legal  process),  the  Lord  Chanr 
cellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  judges  in  vacation, 
upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  affidavit 
that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  (unless  the  party  has 
neglected  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  court  for 
his  enlargement)  award  a  Habeas  Corpus  for  such 
prisoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himself  or 
any  other  of  the  judges,  and,  upon  the  return 
made,  shall  discharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon 
giving  security  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation in  the  proper  court  of  judicature. — 2.  That 
such  writs  shall  be  indorsed  as  granted  in  pursu* 
ance  of  this  act,  and  signed  by  the  person  awarding 
them. — 3.  That  the  writ  shall  be  returned,  and 
the  prisoner  brought  up  within  a  limited  time  ac- 
cording to  the  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
twenty  days. — 4.  That  officers  and  keepers  neglect- 
ing to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the 
prisoner  or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand, 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting 
the  custody  of  a  prisoner  from  one  to  another  with- 
out sufficient  reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the 
act),  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  100/.,  and  for 
the  second  offence  200/.,  to  the  party  grieved,  and 
be  disabled  to  bold  his  office. — 5.  That  no  person 
once  delivered  by  Habeas  Corpus  shall  be  re-com- 
mitted for  the  same  offence  on  penalty  of  500/. — 
6.  That  every  person  committed  for  treason  or 
felony  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first  week  of  the 
next  term,  or  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in  that  term  or 
session,  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  the  king's 
witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  if 
acquitted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second 
term  or  session,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his 
imprisonment  for  such  imputed  offence ;  but  that 
no  person,  alter  the  assizes  shall  be  open  for  the 
county  in  which  he  is  detained,  shall  be  removed 
by  Habeas  Corpus  till  after  the  assizes  are  ended, 
but  shall  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of 
assize. — 7.  That  any  such  prisoner  may  move  for 
and  obtain  his  Habeas  Corpus  as  well  out  of  the 
Chancery  or  Exchequer  as  out  of  the  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
judges  denying  the  same,  on  sight  of  the  warrant 
or  oath  that  the  same  is  refused,  shall  forfeit  seve- 
rally to  the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  500/. — 8.  That 
this  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  run  into  the 
counties  palatinate,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privi- 
leged places,  and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey.— 9.  That  no  inhabitant  of  England  (except 
persons  contracting,  or  convicts  praying  to  be 
transported,  or  having  committed  some  capital 
offence  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  sent)  shall 
be  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  or  any  places  beyond  the  seas,  within 
or  without  the  king's  dominions,  on  pain  that  the 
party  committing,  his  advisers,  aiders,  and  assist- 
ants shall  forfeit  to  the  party  ^grieved  a  sum 
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not  less  than  500/.,  to  be  recovered  with  treble 
costs,  shall  be  disabled  to  bear  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit,  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  prtemunire,  and 
shall  be  incapable  of  the  king's  pardon." 

Among  the  other  beneficial  acts  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Blackstone  reckons  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  writ  De  Haeretico  Comburendo,in  1677, 
by  the  29  Car.  II.  c.  9;  the  statute  for  the  better 
settling  of  intesUtes'  estates  (22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  10),  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions; the  16  and  17  Car.  II.  c.  8,  one  of  many 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  for  preventing 
arrestsof  judgment  or  the  stoppage  of  justice  by  ac- 
cidental and  immaterial  mistakes  in  pleadings,  and 
one  which  has  been  called  "  an  omnipotent  act ;" 
and  the  statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  which  he 
describes  as  "  a  great  and  necessary  security  to 
private  property.'^  This  last,  the  29  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects  that  have  little 
or  no  connexion  with  each  other.  The  two  leading 
provisions  of  the  act  require  that  the  disposition  of 
lands  and  certain  personal  contracts  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  writing,  signed  by  the  party  conveying 
or  contracting,  and  that  wills  of  land  shall  be 
attested  by  witnesses.  With  respect  to  the  clause 
concerning  the  attestation  of  wills,  Lord  Mansfield 
has  observed,  that  "  the  whole  clause  which  in- 
troduces a  positive  solemnity  to  be  observed,  not 
by  the  learned  only,  but  by  the  unlearned,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  without  legal 
advice  in  a  matter  which  greatly  interests  every 
proprietor  of  land,  when  the  direction  should  be 
plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  is  so  loose  that  there 
is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  solemnity  defined  or 
described  with  sufficient  certainty  to  convey  the 
same  idea  to  the  greatest  capacity."*  But  all  this 
has  been  altered  by  the  late  act  "  For  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  with  respect  to  Wills."  (1  Vict. 
«.  26.) 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  a  period  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  government  and 
constitution ;  the  novel  position,  in  various  respects, 
in  which  the  crown,  the  Ijords,  and  the  Commons 
all  found  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  Resto- 
ration and  the  events  of  the  preceding  twenty  years 
having  led  to  the  agitation  of  several  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  general  powers  and  rights  of 
each. 

On  the  part  of  the  crown,  however,  certainly 
more  old  claims  were  abandoned  than  new  ones 
put  forth.  Extraordinary  as  the  statement  may 
seem  at  the  first  view,  it  is  yet  strictly  true,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  has  observed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  very  masterly-chapter  he  has  devoted  to  this 
subject,  "  that  the  fundamental  privileges  of  the 
subject  were  less  invaded,  the  prerogative  swerved 
into  fewer  excesses,  during  the  reign  uf  Charles  II., 
than  perhaps  in  any  former  period  of  equal  length." 
"  Thanks,"  he  proceeds  to  remark,  "  to  the  patriot 
energies  of  Selden  and  Elliot,  of  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den, the  constitutional  boundaries  of  royal  power 
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had  been  so  well  established  that  no  minister  wss 
daring  enough  to  attempt  any  flagrant  and  general 
violation  of  them.  The  frequent  sessions  of  par- 
liament, and  its  high  estimation  of  its  own  privi- 
leges, furnished  a  security  against  illegal  taxation. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  imputed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Charles,  the  first  king  of  England, 
perhaps,  whose  reign  was  wholly  free  from  such  a 
charge.  And  as  the  nation  happily  escaped  the 
attempts  that  were  made,  after  the  Restoration,  to 
revive  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Courts,  there  was  no  means  of  chastising  political 
delinquencies  except  through  the  regular  tribunals 
of  justice,  and  through  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Ill 
as  the  one  were  often  constituted,  and  submissive 
as  the  other  might  often  be  found,  they  afforded 
something  more  of  a  guarantee,  were  it  only  by  the 
publicity  of  their  proceedings,  than  the  dark  and 
silent  divan  of  courtiers  and  prelates  who  sat  in 
judgment  under  the  two  former  kings.  Though 
the  bench  was  frequently  subservient,  the  bar  con- 
tained high-spirited  advocates,  whose  firm  defence 
of  their  clients  the  judges  often  reproved,  but  no 
longer  affected  to  punish."* 

The  crown,  indeed,  did  make  various  attempts 
to  check  or  destroy  what  was  now  become  the  chief 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject — the  activity 
of  the  press.  But  this  was  no  new  exertion  of  the 
prerogative.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing,  the  crown  had  in  England  assiuned  an 
absolute  control  over  it.  The  regulations  upon  the 
subject  which  were  in  force  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchy  limited  the  number  both  of 
presses  and  of  working  printers,  and  prohibited 
the  publication  of  anything  without  the  impnmator 
of  the  licenser.  "  The  Long  Parliament,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Hallam,  "  did  not  hesitate  to  copy  this 
precedent  of  a  tyranny  they  had  overthrown,  and, 
by  repeated  ordinances  against  unlicensed  printing, 
hmdered,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  this  great  instru- 
ment of  political  power  from  serving  the  purposes 

of  their  adversaries We  read  the  noble 

apology  of  Milton  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
with  admiration;  but  it  had  little  influence  on 
the  parliament  to  whom  it  was  addressed."t 
Indeed,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  The  publi- 
cation of  printed  papers  and  pamphlets  on  the 
great  events  and  questions,  political  and  religious, 
of  the  day  had,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  state,  increased  immensely  afler  the  meeting 
of  the  ifiong  Parliament.  In  June,  1643,  the 
year  before  the  appearance  of  Milton's  eloquent 
appeal,  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  "  for  redressing  disorders  in  printing," 
the  preamble  of  which  states  that,  notwithstand- 
ing divers  good  orders  lately  made  by  both  Houses 
on  the  subject,  very  many  persons  had  "  taken 
upon  them  to  set  up  sundry  private  printing  presses 
in  corners,  and  to  print,  vend,  publish,  and  dis- 
perse books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  in  such  multi- 
tudes, that  no  industry  could  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
cover   or  bring    to  punishment  all  the  several 
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abounding  delinquents."     It  is  thereupon  ordered 
that  no  books  should  henceforth  be  printed  with- 
out being  first  approved  of  and  licensed  under  the 
hands  of  such  person  or  persons  as  both  or  either 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  appoint  to 
that  o£Bce;   and  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  the  gentleman-usher  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  the   seijeant  of  the  Commons' 
House,  and  their  deputies,  t(^ether  with  the  per- 
sons formerly  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  examinations,  are  autho- 
rized and  required  from  time  to  time  to  make  dili- 
gent search  in  all  places  where  they  should  think 
meet  for  all  unlicensed  printing  presses,  and  all 
presses  any  way  employed  in  the  printing  of  scan- 
dalous and  unlicensed  papers,  pamphlets,  or  books, 
and  to  seize  the  presses,  the  books,  the  authors,  the 
printers,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever  em- 
ployed in  compiling,  jirinting,  stitching,  binding, 
publishing,  or  dispersing  of  the  said  scandalous, 
unlicensed,  and  unwarrantable  papers,  &c.,  "  and 
to  bring  them  afore  either  of  the  Houses  or  the  com- 
mittee of  examinations,  that  so  they  may  receive 
such  further  punishments  as  their  offences  shall 
demerit,  and  not  to  be  released  until  they  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  parties  employed  in  their 
apprehension   for  their  pains   and  charges,  and 
given  sufficient  caution  not  to  offend  in  like  sort  for 
the  future."    In  case  of  opposition,  the  searchers 
are  authorized  to  break  open  doors  and  locks.* 
By  another  act  passed  by  both  Houses  in  Septem- 
ber, 1647,  the  maker,  writer,  or  composer  of  any 
book,  pamphlet,  treatise,  ballad,  libel,  sheet  or 
sheets  of  news  whatsoever,  not  licensed  by  both  or 
either  House  of  Parliament,  or  the  persons  there- 
unto authorized  by  them,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  printer,  and  licenser  thereunto  affixed,  was 
made  liable  to  a  fine  of  forty  shillings,  or  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  forty  days  in  the  common 
gaol ;  the  printer  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  or 
twenty  days'  imprisonment,  and  to  have  his  press 
and  implements  seized  and  broken  in  pieces ;  the 
bookseller  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  or  imprison- 
ment for  ten  days ;   and  the  hawker,  pedlar,  or 
ballad-singer  to  forfeit  all  his  books,  pamphlets, 
and  printed  papers  exposed  to  sale,  and  also  to 
he  whipped  as  a  common  rogue.    The  offender 
might  be  convicted  on  the  oath  of  a  single  wit- 
ness by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  head 
officer  of  a  corporation,  or  member  of  the  com- 
mittees for  the   militia  in  Londbn,  Middlesex, 
and  Surrey ;  and  it  was  especially  provided  tliat 
the  penalties  expressed  in  ihe  present  ordinance 
should  not  acquit  any  person  of  such  other  penal- 
ties for  the  publication  of  seditious,  treasonable, 
or  blasphemous  matter,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
were  or  should  be  adjudged  for  such  offence.f 
Nor  was  the  House  of  Commons  more  lenient  or 
liberal  after  it  had  got  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment into  its  own  hands.     In  September,  1649, 
another  very  long  act  was  passed  by  "  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,"  by  which  the  several  fines  im- 
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posed  two  years  before  were  raised  to  ten  times  the 
amount,  with  the  addition  that  the  buyer  of  any 
scandalous  book  or  paper,  if  he  did  not,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  knowledge  thereof, 
bring  it  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  or  some 
other  justice  of  the  peace,  should  forfeit  twenty 
shillings  for  every  such  omission.  The  many  evils 
occasioned  by  the  said  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
act  declares,  had  proceeded  from  "  the  irregularity 
and  licentiousness  of  printing,  the  art  whereof  in 
this  commonwealth,  and  in  all  foreign  parts,  hath 
been  and  ought  to  be  restrained  from  too  arbitrary 
and  general  an  exercise  ;"  but  still  it  is  admitted 
that  there  are  some  "  occurrences  and  news,  the 
truth  whereof  may  be  fit  to  be  known  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  good  people  of 
this  commonwealth  therein  interested,  and  of  all 
the  well-affected  thereto ;"  wherefore  it  is  enacted 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  compose,  write, 
print,  publish,  sell,  or  utter  any  book  or  pamphlet, 
treatise,  or  sheet  of  news,  unless  licensed  under 
the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  or  of  the 
person  authorised  by  the  council  of  state,  or  of  the 
secretary  of  the  army  for  so  much  as  may  concern 
the  afiairs  of  the  army.  The  great  numbers  of 
objectionable  pamphlets  that  had  lately  appeared 
are  attributed  to  "  the  multitude  of'^  printing- 
houses  and  presses  erected  in  bye-places  and 
comers,  out  of  the  eye  of  govemmeut,  contrary 
to  the  custom  and  practice  of  former  times;" 
wherefore  it  is  ordained  that,  for  the  future,  no 
printing  shall  be  used  an]rwhere  else  throughout 
the  kingdom  save  only  in  the  city  of  London  and 
the  two  universities.  All  printers  in  Ijondon,  it 
was  further  enacted,  should  enter  into  bond,  with 
two  sureties,  to  the  amount  of  300/.,  not  to  print 
anything  against  the  government,  nor  anything 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  or  at  the  least  of 
the  licenser,  on  the  title-page,  in  addition  to  their 
own.  Subsequent  clauses  ordered  that  no  house 
or  room  should  be  let  to  a  printer,  and  no  printing 
implements,  presses,  or  letters  made,  founded,  or 
imported,  without  notice  being  given  to  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  "  And 
whereas,"  says  another  clause,  "  clivers  vagrant 
persons  of  idle  conversations,  having  forsaken 
their  usual  callings,  and  accustomed  themselves, 
after  the  manner  of  hawkers,  to  sell  and  cry  about 
the  streets  and  in  other  places  pamphlets  and 
other  books,  and  under  colour  thereof  are  found  to 
disperse  all  sorts  of  dangerous  libels,  to  the  intoler- 
able dishonour  of  the  parliament  and  the  whole 
government  of  this  commonwealth ;  be  it  ordained 
and  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no 
such  hawkers  shall  be  any  more  permitted ;  and 
that  they,  and  all  ballad-singers,  wheresoever  they 
are  or  may  be  apprehended,  shall  forfeit  all  books, 
pamphlets,  ballads,  and  papers  by  them  exposed 
to  sale,  and  shall,  by  such  as  shall  by  virtue  of 
this  act  seize  upon  them,  be  conveyed  and  carried 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  there  to  be  whipt  as 
common  rogues."*     This  stringent  act  was  only 
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passed  in  the  first  instance  for  two  years ;  but 
having,  as  it  is  stated,  "  appeared  by  experience 
to  be  a  good  and  profitable  law  for  the  ends  therein 
expressed,"  itvaa  renewed  in  January,  1652,  with 
some  additional  clauses,  fiy  one  of  these  the 
Council  of  State  was  empowered  to  suppress  any  of 
the  existing  printing  presses  at  its  discretion ;  and 
"  forasmuch,"  says  another,  "  as  the  life  and 
growth  of  all  arts  and  mysteries  consisteth  in  a 
due  regulation  thereof,  be  it  therefore  enacted  that 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  mystery 
of  printing  and  printers  shall  from  henceforth  be 
and  remain  in  the  Council  of  State  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  the  master,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  London,  shall 
follow  and  observe  such  rules,  orders,  and  direc- 
tions concerning  the  regulating  of  printing  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  have  and  receive  from  the 
said  council."  Another  restriction  now  imposed 
was,  that  every  person  taking  upon  him  the  trade 
or  mystery  of  printing  as  a  master-printer  should 
"  use  and  exercise  the  same  in  his  and  their  re- 
spective dwelling-houses,  and  not  elsewhere,  any 
law,  statute,  privilege,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the 
contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  40/.  for  every  month,  and  so 
proportionably  for  any  shorter  or  longer  time,  to 
be  forfeited  by  every  person  offending  against  the 
provision  aforesaid."*  The  stale  of  slavery  and 
degradation,  therefore,  to  which  the  press  had  been 
reduced  under  the  protectorate  could  hardly  be 
made  worse  by  the  Restoration,  by  which  all 
these  jealous  and  oppressive  enactments  were  at 
once  annulled.  The  royal  prerogative,  however, 
immediately  resumed  its  ancient  jurisdiction.  So 
early  as  the  Ith  of  June,  1660,  within  little  more 
than  a  week  after  the  king's  return,  an  order  of 
council  was  issued  to  the  Stationers'  Company  to 
seize  and  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  state  all  copies 
of  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  and  treatise 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  as  works  "  very 
pernicious  to  monarchy  and  injurious  to  his 
majesty's  blessed  progenitors."  But  afterwards 
it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  books  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  regulation ;  and  accordingly 
in  1662  an  act  was  passed  (the  14th  Car.  II.  c.  33) 
which,  after  reciting  that  "  the  well-government 
and  regulating  of  printers  and  printing  presses  is 
matter  of  public  care  and  of  great  concernment, 
especially  considering  that  by  the  general  licen- 
tiousness of  the  late  times  many  evil-disposed  per- 
sons have  been  encouraged  to  print  and  sell  here- 
tical, schismatical,  blasphemous,  seditious,  and 
treasonable  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  and  still 
do  continue  such  their  unlawful  and  exorbitant 
practice,  to  the  high  dishonour  of  Almighty  God, 
the  endangering  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
raising  a  disaffection  to  his  most  excellent  majesty 
and  his  government,"  went  on  to  enact,  among 
other  things,  that  all  books  and  pamphlets  before 
being  printed  should  be  licensed; — books  on  the 
•  SaolMll.  u.  m. 


common  law,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  either  of  the 
lords  chief  justices,  or  the  lord  chief  baion;  books 
on  history  or  affairs  of  state  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state ;  books  of  heraldry  by  the  Earl 
Marshal,  or  by  Garter  and  one  other  of  the  Kings 
of  Anns ;  and  all  other  books  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  bishop  of  London ; — that  printen 
should  not  only  put  their  names  upon  evay  book 
or  pamphlet  printed  by  them,  but  also  declare  the 
name  of  the  author  if  required  by  the  licenser ;  that 
for  the  time  to  come  no  man  should  be  admitted  to 
be  a  master  printer  until  the  actual  number  of 
master  printers  should  be  by  death  or  otherwise 
reduced  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  that  no  msEter 
printer  should  keep  more  than  two  printing 
presses,  unless  he  had  been  a  master^  or  upper- 
warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  which  cait 
he  might  keep  three ;  and  that  nothing  should  be 
printed  out  of  London  except  at  the  univertitiet, 
and  books  of  divinity,  duly  licensed  by  the  aich- 
bishop,  at  one  press  in  York.  But,  comprebensiTe 
as  this  statute  seems,  it  was  not  held  to  do  awiy 
with  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown.  "This 
day,"  says  a  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  under 
date  of  5th  May,  1680,  "  the  judges  made  their 
report  to  his  majesty  in  council,  in  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  this  board,  by  which  they  unanimontly 
declare  that  his  majesty  may  by  law  prohibit  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  all  news-books  and 
pamphlets  of  news  whatsoever  uot  licensed  by  bis 
majesty's  authority,  as  manifestly  tending  to  the 
breach  of  the  peace  and  disturbance  of  the  king- 
dom. Whereupon  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
direct  a  proclamation  to  be  prepared  for  the 
restraining  the  printing  of  news- books  and  pamph- 
lets of  news  without  leave."*  Such  continued  to 
be  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  practice  on  the 
subject  of  the  press  down  to  the  Revolution.  Here, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  the  civil  war  had  accom- 
plished nothing  for  the  improvement  of  the  consti^ 
tution ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  the  principles 
maintained  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  regard  to  this  matter  had  been  to  the 
full  as  illiberal  and  despotic  as  those  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  monarchy. 

In  regard  to  another  important  matter,  the  loDg 
contest  between  the  prerogative  and  the  popular 
power  had  been  attended  with  a  different  restilt. 
Royal  proclamations  setting  aside  the  law,  which 
almost  formed  the  ordinary  mode  of  government 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were  nearly  unknown 
after  the  Restoration.  Of  two  or  three  that  are 
mentioned,  one  was  issued  in  1665,  in  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague,  requiring  "  all  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  armies 
of  any  of  the  late  usurped  powers  to  depart  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  not  to 
return  within  twenty  miles  of  the  same  till  No- 
vember following."t  This  Mr.  Hallam  conceives 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  well-grounded 
apprehension  of  a  republican  conspiracy.    The, 

•  Quoted  Id  Hallam,  CoD>t.  Hbl.  iL3<Sb 
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most  remarkable  was  one  isBued  in  December, 
1615,  ordering  all  coffee-houses  to  be  shut  up, 
"  because,"  as  it  was  asserted,  "  in  such  houses, 
and  by  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  disaffected 
persons  in  them,  divers  false,  maUcious,  and 
scandalous  reports  were  devised  and  spread  abroad, 
to  the  defamation  of  his  majesty's  government,  and 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
realm."*  But  this  was  recalled,  on  the  judges 
being  consulted,  and  intimating  to  the  council  that 
they  were  not  agreed  in  opinion  upon  the  most 
material  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them. 
"  In  this  essential  matter  of  proclamations,  there- 
fore," as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  "  the  administra- 
tion of  Charles  II.  is  very  advantageously  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  father ;  and,  considering  at 
the  same  time  the  entire  cessation  of  impositions 
of  money  without  consent  of  parliament,  we  must 
admit  that,  however  dark  might  be  his  designs, 
there  were  no  such  general  infringements  of  public 
liberty  in  his  reign  as  had  continually  occurred 
before  the  Long  Parliament."!  This,  then,  was  one 
great  and  enduring  victory  for  the  cause  of  law  and 
right  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  achieved. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  effective  abolition  of 
illegal  or  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  extinction  of  the  practice  of 
torture,  noticed  in  the  last  Book,}  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  paring  the  talons  of  the  prerogative 
had  undergone  in  the  period  now  under  review 
was  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  scandalous 
practice  of  coercing  or  intimidating  juries  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  which  had  been  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  former  times,  may  also  be  said  to 
have  been  put  down  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  to  exercise  this 
power ;  but  they  were  effectually  checked  by  the 
interference  of  parliament,  and  also  by  the  supreme 
courts  of  law.  The  last  recorded  instance  is  the 
case  of  Bushell,  one  of  the  jurors  who,  in  1610, 
having  acquitted  the  Quakers,  Penn  and  Mead,  on 
an  indictment  for  an  unlawful  assembly,  were  fined 
by  the  Recorder  of  London  forty  marks  each. 
Bushell  being  committed  for  non-payment  of  this 
fine,  sued  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas :  it  was  returned  that  he 
had  been  committed  for  finding  a  verdict  against 
full  and  manifest  evidence,  and  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court ;  but  Chief  Justice  Yaughan  held 
the  ground  to  be  insuflScient,  and  discharged  him. 
Even  Jeffreys,  with  all  his  savage  violence  and 
onscrupulouB  stretching  of  the  law,  did  not  after- 
wards venture  to  revive  this  practice. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  die  long  suspension  of 
the  ancient  constitution  that,  after  it  was  re-esta- 
blished, both  the  Lords  and  Commons  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  powers  beyond  their  ancient  limits. 
The  former,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  "  re- 
turned to  their  own  house  on  the  Restoration  with 
confiised  notions  of  their  high  jurisdiction,  rather 
enhanced  than  abated  by  the  humiliation  they  had 

•  KcDDet,  Comp.  Hist.  U.  p.307. 
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undergone."*     They  succeeded,  however,  in  esta- 
blishing some  claims  which  had  till  now  been  con- 
tested.    Of  these  the  principal  was  their  right  of 
ultimate  jurisdiction  both  in  causes  brought  before 
them  by  writ  of  error  from  the  common  law  courts 
and  in  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.     The 
doctrine  generally  held  by  lawyers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  believe,  is,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
exercising  its  judicial  functions,  acts  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  parliament;  and  there  is 
certainly  something  in  the  forms  observed,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  judgment  pronounced  is 
styled,  not  that  of  the  Lords  alone,  but  that  of  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  which  seems  to  sanction 
this  view.     It  has  not,  however,  been  generally 
admitted  either  by  the  historians  and  theorists  of 
the  constitution,  or  by  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.     Blackstone  considers  the  House  of  Lords 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  as  of  course, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  aula  regia,  of 
which  the  barons  of  parliament  were  constituent 
members.f    Mr.  Hallam  conceives  their  ultimate 
jurisdiction  to  be  founded  on  a  paramount  judicial 
authority  delegated  to  them  by  the  crown.J     How- 
ever this  may  be,  they  appear  to  have  exercised 
such  jurisdiction  from  a  very  ancient  date,  although 
it  certainly  lay  very  nearly  dormant  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  much  resorted 
to  again  till  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.    Its  legal  existence,  however,  seems 
always  to  have  been  known,  and  it  is  very  ex- 
pressly recognized,  though  under  the  name,  be  it 
observed,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  "  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,"  in  a  well-known  statute  passed  in 
1 585. §    Some  disposition  was  shown  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  resist  its  resumption  after  the  Re- 
storation ;  but  the  practice  of  the  early  part  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  too  clear  to  allow  the  claim 
of  the  Lords  to  be  disputed  here.     The  case  was 
by  no  means  so  clear  in  regard  to  their  claim  of 
judging  in  appeals  from  the  courts  of  equity. 
Such  appeals  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
entertained  till  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I., 
and  were  very  rare  during  the  greater  part  even  of 
that  reign.     Nevertheless,  no  serious  opposition 
was  made  to  their  revival  after  the  Restoration 
till  the  year  1615,  when  a  case  arose  that  gave 
rise  to  a  violent  conflict  between  the  two  Houses. 
This  was  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Thomas  Shirley  against 
Sir  John  Fagg,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  interference  of  the  Commons  in  this  in- 
stance began  altogether,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks, 
on  the  score  of  privilege,  the  only  objection  they 
made  at  first  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  being, 
that  their  compelling  members  of  the  Lower  House 
to  appear  as  respondents  in  cases  of  appeal  was  a 
violation  of  their  exemption  from  legal  process 

■  Const  Hist.  H.  361.  t  Com.  iil  61. 
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during  the  session  by  the  general  privilege  of  par- 
liament. Two  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  took 
place  about  the  sane  time;  and  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Mr.  Hallam's  summarr  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  they  gave  rise.  "Four  counsel, 
who  had  pleaded  at  tne  bar  of  the  Lords  in  one  of 
the  cases  where  a  member  of  the  other  House  was 
concerned,  were  taken  into  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  The  gentle- 
man-usher of  the  black  rod,  by  warrant  of  the 
Lords,  empowering  him  to  call  all  persons  ne- 
cessary to  his  assistance,  set  them  at  liberty.  The 
Commons  apprehended  them  again,  and,  to  prevent 
another  escape,  sent  them  to  the  Tower.  The 
Lords  dispatched  their  usher  of  the  black  rod  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  commanding  him  to 
deliver  up  the  said  persons.  He  replied,  that  they 
were  committed  by  order  of  the  Commons,  and  he 
could  not  release  them  without  their  order,  just 
as,  if  the  Lords  were  to  commit  any  persons,  he 
could  not  release  them  without  their  lordships' 
order.  They  addressed  the  king  to  remove  the 
lieutenant,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  declined  to 
comply  with  their  desire.  In  this  difficulty  they 
had  recourse,  instead  of  the  warrant  of  the  Lords' 
Speaker,  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  returnable  in 
parliament, — a  proceeding  not  usual,  but  the 
legality  of  which  seems  to  be  now  admitted.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who,  rather  unluckily 
for  the  Lords,  had  taken  the  other  side,  either  out 
of  conviction  or  from  a  sense  that  the  Lower  House 
were  the  stronger  and  the  more  formidable,  instead 
of  obeying  the  writ,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
mons for  directions.  They  voted,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  writ  was  contrary  to  law  and 
the  privileges  of  their  house."  The  king  then 
endeavoured  to  quiet  the  ferment  by  a  prorogation 
for  three  months.  "This  period,  however,  not 
being  sufficient  to  allay  their  animosity,  the  House 
of  Peers  took  up  again  the  appeal  of  Shirley  in 
their  next  session.  Fresh  votes,  and  orders  of 
equal  intemperance,  on  both  sides,  ensued,  till  the 
king,  by  the  long  prorogation  from  November, 
1675,  to  February,  1677,  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute. The  particular  appeal  of  Shirley  was  never 
revived,  but  the  Lords  continued  without  objection 
to  exercise  their  general  jurisdiction  over  appeals 
from  courts  of  equity."  In  the  heat  of  the  contest 
the  Commons  hcid  passed  a  resolution  treating  this 
jurisdiction  as  an  usurpation;  but  this,  as  Mr. 
Hallara  observes,  "  was  evidently  rather  an  act 
of  hostility  arising  out  of  the  immediate  quarrel 
than  the  calm  assertion  of  a  legal  principle."* 

A  few  years  before  this,  however,  the  Lords  had 
been  defeated  on  another  point  after  an  equally 
keen  and  protracted  stru^le.  From  the  first 
day  of  the  Restoration,  and  indeed  before  the 
actual  return  of  the  king,  they  had  begun  to  issue 
what  were  called  "  orders  "  in  cases  in  which  any 
of  themselves  was  a  party,  many  of  which  were 
actual  interferences  with  the  course  of  law,  others 
of  an  essentially  legislative  character,  affecting 

•CoottHbtiLaeV. 


whole  classes  of  persons  and  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty. At  length  they  distinctly  put  for?raid  a 
claim  to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  what- 
soever by  entertaining,  in  1667,  the  petition  of 
Thomas  Skinner,  a  merchant  of  London,  wbo 
complained  of  having  been  injured  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and,  conceivmg  that  be  cooU 
have  no  sufficient  redress  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  had  applied  for  justice  to  the  king,  win 
transmitted  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Ixndi, 
with  a  recommendation  to  them  to  inquire  into 
and  decide  upon  the  case.  Their  lordships,  there- 
upon, called  upon  the  Company  for  their  defence, 
overruled  their  objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House,  and,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  and 
some  other  proceedings  which  protracted  the  matter 
till  the  next  session,  gave  judgment,  awarding 
5000/.  damages  to  Skinner.  The  Commons,  who 
had  been  petitioned  by  the  Company,  now  took  np 
the  question,  and,  on  the  report  of  a  coiiimiltee, 
resolved,  2nd  May,  1668,  that  the  Lords  taking 
cognizance  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  "die  said 
cause  coming  before  their  House  originally,  only 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  said  Skinner,  being  s 
common  plea,"  was  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  tended  to  deprive  the  subject  of  his 
right,  ease,  and  benefit  due  tu  him  by  the  said 
laws.  They  also  voted  that  Skinner,  in  com- 
mencing and  prosecuting  a  suit  by  petition  in  the 
Houseof  Lords,  and  in  procuring  judgment  against 
the  governor  of  the  Company,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  guilty  oS  t 
breach  of  privilege ;  and  they  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  into  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Tie 
Lords  on  their  part  met  these  resolutions  by  voting 
that  the  House  of  Commons'  entertaining  the  scan- 
dalous petition  of  the  East  India  Company  against 
the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament  was  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers,  whose  taking 
cognizance  of  the  cause  of  Thomas  Skinner  was 
"  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  well 
warranted  by  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament, 
and  justified  by  many  parliamentary  precedents 
ancient  and  modem."  Several  conferences  be- 
tween the  Houses,  that  followed,  only  exaspo-ated 
the  quarrel.  The  Commons  now  voted  that,  who- 
soever should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  puttiDg  in 
execution  the  order  or  sentence  of  the  Lords  against 
the  Company  should  be  deemed  a  b^rayer  of  the 
rights  and  Uberties  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  thdr  House; 
and  tiiey  sent  up  a  message  to  the  Lords,  acquaint- 
ing them  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  expedient 
for  preserving  a  union  between  the  two  Houses 
was,  that  all  proceedings  should  be  forborne  upon 
the  said  sentence,  and  Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston, 
the  chairman  of  the  Company,  and  other  persons, 
whom  the  Lords  had  committed,  set  at  liberty. 
The  king  now  interfered :  by  his  advice  or  com- 
mand both  Houses  adjourned  for  three  months; 
and  they  were  prevented  from  meeting  again  by 
successive  adjoummenta  and  prorogatioiu  till  Oc- 
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tober,  1669.*  As  soon  as  they  re-assembled,  how- 
ever,  the  CommonB  again  took  up  the  matter. 
Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston  being  called  upon,  stated, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Commons,  according  to  his 
majesty's  command,  had  first  adjourned  themselves 
on  the  8th  of  May  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  called  as  a  delinquent  on  his  knees  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/. 
to  his  majesty,  and  to  lie  in  custody  of  the  black 
rod  till  the  money  was  paid.     He  remained  ac- 
cordingly in  confinement  till  the  evening  of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  day  before  the  nezt  adjourn- 
ment, when  the  black  rod  came  to  him,  and  told 
him  he  was  discharged,  and  might  go  where  he 
pleased.     On  his  asking  to  whom  he  was  beholden 
ibr  his  release,  he  was  told  that  he  was  discharged 
upon  honourable  terms ;  "  But  pray,"  contbued 
black  rod,  "  ask  me  no  questions,  for  I  must 
make  you  no  answer ;  yet  if  I  see  you  to-morrow 
after  the  House  is  adjourned,  I  will  tell  you  more : 
there  is  a  mystery,  but  I  have  sufScient  authority 
for  what  I  do."     In  fact,  it  appears  that,  probably 
by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  fine  had  been 
entered  as  paid  on  the  records  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some  more  warm  debates  and  conferences  now 
ensued ;  and  at  last  the  Commons  voted  another 
string  of  resolutions,  in  one  of  which  they  laid 
down  the  principle,  "  That  the  House  of  Peers,  as 
well  as  all  other  courts,  are  in  their  judicial  pro- 
ceedings to  be  guided  and  governed  by  law ;  but 
if  thev  give  a  wrongful  sentence  contrary  to  law, 
and  the  party  grieved  might  hot  seek  redress 
thereof  in  full  parliament,  and  for  that  end  repair 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  part  of  the 
legislative  power,  that  either  they  may  interpose 
with  their  lorslups  for  the  reversal  of  such  sen- 
tence, or  prepare  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
the  preventing  the  like  grievances  for  the  time  to 
come,  the  consequence  Uiereof  would  plainly  be 
that  their  lordships'  judicature  is  boundless  and 
above  law,  and  that  the  party  grieved  shall  be 
without  remedy."  At  the  same  time  they  resolved 
that  the  Lords  should  be  desired  to  vacate  or 
annul  both  the  judgment  against  Bamardiston  and 
that  against  the  East  India  Company;  and  they 
afterwards  passed  a  bill  to  that  efiect,  and  sent  it 
Up  to  the  other  House,  by  which,  however,  it  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  thrown  out    So  also  was 
another  bill  by  the  Commons,  which  came  down 
from  the  Lords,  having  for  its  object  to  settle  the 
matter  of  privilege  and  judicature  in  parliament. 
In  this  state  the    controversy  stood  when  the 
Houses  were  prorogued  in  December.    Meanwhile 
no  farther  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Lords  to 
enforce  their  judgment  against  the  Company.     At 
last  the  affair  was  ended  by  the  interpaeition  of 
the  king,  who,   when   parliament   met  again  in 
February,  summoned  both  Houses  to  Whitehall, 
and,  informing  them  that  he  would  himself  give 
present  order  to  erase  all  records  and  entries  of  the 
case  in  the  books  of  the  Council,  and  the  Exchequer, 
proposed  that  they  should  do  the  like  in  their 

•  ileeute.p.  ;|V6. 


Journals.  This  proposition  was  very  gladly  em- 
braced by  the  Commons,  and  was  not  rejected  by 
the  Lords;  and  the  latter  have  from  this  time 
tacitly  abandoned  all  pretensions  to  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  dvil  suits. 

The  most  important  right  established  by  the 
Commons  within  the  present  period  was  that  of 
being  not  only  the  originators,  but  also  the  entire 
iramers,  of  all  money-bills,  and  of  all  clauses  in 
any  bills  imposing  any  pecuniary  burden  upon  the 
subject.  Grants  of  supply  appear  to  have  been 
anciently  made  by  the  two  Houses  separately ;  nor 
were  they  for  a  long  time  put  into  the  form  of 
statutes  or  considered  as  laws.  It  was  not  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
practice  began  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  joining 
in  such  grants ;  nor  was  it  till  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  that  they  generally  assumed  a  complete 
legislative  form.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  the  usual  enacting  words  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  Commons  made  the  grant 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  In  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  the  Commons  began,  in  the 
preamble  of  bills  of  supply,  to  recite  the  grant  as  if 
wholly  their  own,  but  m  the  enacting  words  in- 
troduced the  name  of  the  Lords  as  in  other  statutes ; 
and  this  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prac- 
tice.* No  dispute  arose  after  the  Restoration 
about  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  all 
bills  that  were  really  bills  of  supply  and  taxation ; 
but  the  Lords  demurred  when,  m  the  parliament 
of  1661,  the  other  House  refused  to  entertain  a 
bill  which  was  sent  down  to  them  for  paving  the 
streets  of  Westminster  on  the  ground  that  it  went 
to  lay  a  charge  on  the  people.  This  bill,  or  rather 
another  which  the  Commons  substituted  for  it, 
and  in  which  the  Lords  made  an  amendment,  was 
ultimately  dropped ;  and  "  for  a  few  years  after," 
according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  "  though  the  point  in 
question  was  still  agitated,  instances  occur  where 
the  Commons  suffered  amendments  in  what  were 
now  considered  as  money-bills  to  pass,  and  others 
where  the  Lords  receded  from  them  rather  than 
defeat  the  proposed  measure."  In  April,  1671, 
however,  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  prindple 
contended  for  by  the  Commons  presented  itself  in 
a  new  shape.  A  bill  having  been  brought  up  to 
the  Lords  imposing  a  tax  upon  sugar,  the  Lords 
reduced  the  amoimt  of  the  tax;  on  which  the 
Commons  resolved,  "  That  in  all  aids  given  to  the 
king  by  the  Commons,  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not 
to  be  altered  by  the  Lords."  This  brought  on 
three  successive  conferences  between  the  Houses, 
in  which  the  question  at  issue  was  discussed  with 
a  great  profusion  of  learning  as  well  as  of  logic, 
but,  as  Mr.  Hallam  thinks,  "  with  a  decided 
advantage  both  as  to  precedent  and  constitutional 
analogy  on  the  side  of  the  Peers."  This  contro- 
versy, like  the  others  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords,  was  only  at  last  terminated  for  the  present 
by  a  prorogation  of  the  Houses,  which  were  not 
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suffered  to  meet  agaui  for  the  dispatch  of  businen 
for  nearly  two  years.*  "  I  must  confess,"  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  winding  up  his  account  of  the 
progressive  development  of  these  claims  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  that,  in  applying  the  wise 
and  ancient  maxim,  that  the  Commons  alone  can 
empower  the  king  to  levy  the  people's  money,  to 
a  private  bill  for  lighting  and  cleansing  a  certain 
town,  or  cutting  dikes  in  a  fen,  to  local  and  limited 
assessments  for  local  benefit,  as  to  which  the 
crown  has  no  manner  of  interest,  nor  has  Bn3rthing 
to  do  with  the  collection,  there  was  more  dis- 
position shown  to  make  encroachments  than  to 
guard  against  those  of  others.  They  began  soon 
after  the  Revolution  to  introduce  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary construction  of  their  privilege,  not  re- 
ceiving from  the  House  of  Lords  any  bill  which 
imposes  a  pecuniary .  penalty  on  offenders,  nor 
permitting  them  to  alter  the  application  of  such  as 
have  been  imposed  below.  These  restrictions 
upon  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  however,  are 
now  become,  in  their  own  estimation,  the  standing 

grivilegea  of  the  Commons.  Several  instances 
ave  occurred  during  the  last  century,  though  not, 
I  believe,  very  latdy,  when  bills,  chiefly  of  a 
private  nature,  have  been  unanimously  rejected, 
and  even  thrown  over  the  table  by  the  Speaker, 
because  they  contained  some  provisions  in  which 
the  Lords  had  trespassed  upon  these  alleged 
rights.  They  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  dif- 
ferently regarded  in  the  neighbouring  chamber. 
The  Lords  have  never  acknowledged  any  further 
privilege  than  that  of  originating  bills  of  supply. 
But  the  good  sense  of  both  parties,  and  of  an 
enlightened  nation,  who  must  witness  and  judge 
of  their  disputes,  as  well  as  the  natural  desire  of 
the  government  to  prevent  in  the  outset  any  alter- 
cation that  must  impede  the  course  of  its  measures, 
have  rendered  this  little  jealousy  unproductive  of 
those  animosities  which  it  seemed  so  happily  con- 
trived to  excite.  The  one  House,  without  admit- 
ting the  alleged  privilege,  has  generally  been 
cautious  not  to  give  a  pretext  for  eagerly  asserting 
it ;  and  the  other,  on  the  trifling  occasions  where 
it  has  seemed,  perhaps  unintentionally,  to  be  in- 
fHnged,  has  commonly  resorted  to  the  moderate 
course  of  passing  a  fresh  bill  to  the  same  effect, 
after  satisfying  its  dignity  by  rejecting  the  fir8t."t 
As  connected  with  this  subject  we  may  present 
a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
appropriation  of  parliamentary  aids  and  supplies 
for  particular  services,  which  we  take  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Hargrave's  tract  on  that  subject  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Juridical  Ai^ments.^ 

In  the  more  ancient  times  the  usual  course  of 
parliament,  on  granting  taxes  and  aids  to  the 
crown,  was,  to  leave  the  application  of  the  money 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters.    Some  comparatively  early  instances,  how- 

•  The  prorogation  took  jitet  SSnd  April,  167l>  to  ICth  April, 
167S.OII  which  day  the  HoaiMwere  Aullwr  prorogued  lotheaOih 
of  Octoljei  I  end,  again,  lh>ni  that  day  to  the  4ui  of  Pebniuy,  1S73. 

+  Conat.  Biit.  il.  876. 
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ever,  of  granting  taxes,  with  appropriation  of  them 
to  particular  purposes,  and  with  provisions  to  pre- 
vent a  different  application,  are  cited  by  Mr.  Har- 
grave  from  the  rolls  of  parliament.  He  observes 
that  it  has  been  asserted  in  debate  in  parliament 
that  appropriations  were  frequently  practised  even 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.* 

"  A  much  more  recent  instance,"  he  continues, 
"  of  granting  a  supply,  with  appropriations,  ap- 
pears in  the  statute  of  21  James  I.  c.  34.  By 
that  act  there  was  a  grant  to  the  king  of  three 
subsidies  and  three-fifteenths  and  tenths,  with  sn 
appropriation  of  18,000/.  for  repair  of  certain  de- 
cayed cities  and  towns,t  and  of  the  residue  for  ma- 
naging the  then  expected  war  with  Spain.  Also  to 
gtiard  against  any  other  employment  of  the  supply, 
Uie  act  appointed  eight  citizens  of  London  trea- 
surers, and  ten  others  to  be  of  the  king's  council  fot 
the  war ;  of  whom  the  former  were  to  make  oath, 
that  none  of  the  monies  should  issue  out  of  their 
hands  without  warrant  from  such  council  of  war, 
and  the  latter  that  they  would  not  make  warrant 
except  for  the  ends  before  mentioned,  and  both 
treasurers  and  council  were  to  be  accountable  to 
the  Commons.  The  act  of  supply  on  this  speda! 
plan  of  appropriation  was  founded  on  King  James's 
own  proposition  in  a  speech  to  the  Commons  in 
March,  1623.  .  .  .  But  this  taking  the  receipt 
and  application  of  a  tax  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
crown  was  deemed  so  extraordinary,  and  gave  sudi 
an  alarm  to  the  Lords,  that  before  they  passed  die 
bill  they  took  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  it. 
Indeed,  on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  especially  that  the  Lords  were  joined  with  the 
Commons  in  the  commission  for  executing  the 
act,  the  judges  resolved,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  act  to  impeach  the  privilege  or  power  of  the 
Higher  House,  or  to  add  to  the  piviieges  of  the 
Lower  House  beyond  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion. But  though  the  Lords  concurred  in  this 
resolution,  yet,  before  reading  the  act  the  third 
time,  they  entered  into  a  protestation,  which  recited 
the  bill  to  be  in  many  things  different  from  the  an- 
cientusual  form  of  subsidy  bills,  andguarded  against 
its  being  construed  to  give  or  to  take  from  anv 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  privilege  of  either  House.* 

This  instance  was  made  a  precedent  of  in  die 
Long  Parliament  in  the  several  acts  of  supply 
passed  before  the  rupture  with  the  king.  Actx>rd- 
ing  to  Clarendon,  Cromwell  would  not  permit  any 
clauses  of  appropriation  in  the  supplies  given  to 
him  by  his  parliaments.^ 

*  Tlie  authority  qnoled  by  Hr.  Bagnvt  it  Qny't  Debatei, 
Tol.  lit.  pp.  317. 31 8,  and  447. 

f  Prdiably  from  not  having  the  words  in  foil  beforw  hia,  bill  trart' 
iofc  to  the  erroneous  abridj^meiit  of  them  in  the  common  editions, 
Mr-  Hargrave  has  here  been  led  into  a  mistake  aboat  the  impest 
of  the  statute  of  21  Jac.  I.  We  hare  already  bad  oecaaioa  to  peiat 
out  that  that  statute  ssvs  nothing  whatever  about  the  rrpair  of  any 
towns.  (Seeantn,  p.  654.COI.  S,  note^)  If  this  was  an  Uataoee  «f 
appropriatiuD.  there  was  the  same  apprupriatiun  iu  every  actnanl- 
iuK  a  subsidy,  at  least  from  the  beginulDK  of  the  rei^  of  Henry  vltL 
In  the  statute  3  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  2S,  may  be  seen  a  list  of  the  <t«^«d 
towns  iu  the  case  of  which  allowauces  or  deductions  were  to  be  ms^ 
in  collecting  the  tax,  according  to  the  form  of  words  coastamly  iv- 
peated  in  every  one  of  these  statutes,  "  after  snefa  rate  as  was  aid 
hath  befbre  this  time  been  had  and  made  in  every  shire.*' 

t  See  ScobeU's  CoUcctioa.  put  U.  p^  811  ud  359. 
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'  On  the  Restoration  parliament  more  oiually 
granted  their  aids  to  the  crown  without  clauses  of 
appropriation.  But  in  1665  a  precedent  of  appro- 
priation was  again  established;  for  the  stat.  11 
Car.  II.  c.  1,  by  which  1,500,000/.  was  granted, 
contained  a  clause  which  provided  that  a  separate 
account  should  be  kept  of  the  money  leviable,  and 
that  no  part  of  it  should  be  issued  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer during  the  then  war  but  by  order  men- 
tioning that  it  was  for  that  service.  Some  in- 
stances of  supplies  granted  to  Charles  II.  after 
1665,  without  any  appropriation,  occur ;  but  the 
precedent  of  appropriation  was  in  general  followed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  as  appears  by 
the  statutes  19  Car.  II.  c.  8;  20  Car.  II.  c.  1 ; 
22  Car.  II.  c.  3;  29  Car.  II.  c.  1 ;  29  and  30 
Car.  II.  c.  1.;  30  Car.  II.  c.  1  j  and  31  Car.  II. 
c  1.  In  the  last-named  statute  the  provision  was 
carried  so  far,  as  to  make  it  punishable  as  a  pne* 
munire  to  misapply  the  money  appropriated,  or  to 
advise  the  king  to  it.  , 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  few  parliamentary 
aids  to  him  were  made  without  appropriation. 

From  the  Revolution,  the  appropriation  to  cer- 
tain services  of  the  supplies  granted  became  the 
common  practice.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  stat. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44,  there  is  au  appropriation 
of  all  the  supplies  of  the  session.  "  This  is  the 
first  instance,"  observes  Mr.  Hargrave,  "  I  have 
observed  of  a  general  appropriating  act  for  the 
session,  such  as  is  now  in  use." 

The  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  it  remained  down  to  the  union 
with  Scotland,  was  completed  within  this  period, 
by  the  right  of  returning  members  being  granted 
by  statute*  in  1672  to  the  county  and  city  of  Dur- 
ham, and  in  1673  by  charter  to  the  borough  of 
Newark.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
crown  exercised  the  ancient  prerogative  of  creating 
a  parliamentary  borough ;  and,  although,  on  the 
question  being  raised  in  March,  1677,  the  right 
of  Newark  to  return  members  in  consequence  of 
the  charter  was  a£Brmed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  125  to  73,  it  is  probable  that 
any  further  such  attempts  to  alter  the  representa- 
tion would  have  been  more  effectually  resisted. 

From  the  very  able  and  valuable  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1837  to  examine  precedents  with  respect 
to  the  circulation  and  publication  of  Papers  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,t  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
entry  contained  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons 
relating  to  the  printing  of  any  parliamentary 
papers  is  on  the  30th  July,  1641 ;  when  the  House 
adopted  certain  resolutions,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  printed.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, "  that  from 
a  much  earlier  period  parliament  must  occasionally 
have  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  parti- 
cular proceedings  should  be  made  public,  although 
the  means  by  which  it  was  done  cannot  be  traced." 
The  committee  do  not  notice  the  assertion  of  Coke, 


•  JtCu.II.cft 
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Prynne,  and  other  legal  authorities  or  constitu- 
tional antiquaries,  that,  in  early  times,  down  at 
least  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Commons 
never  printed  or  published  any  act  or  ordinance 
whatsover  relating  either  to  public  affairs  or  to 
their  ovrn  proceedings  without  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  the  other  House.*     "  From  1641 
to  1680,"  the  Report  continues,  "  there  are  various 
resolutions  for  the  printing  of  specific  votes  and 
papers.      In    1680-1,  a  general  resolution  was 
adopted  for  printing  the  votes  and  proceedings  of 
the  House ;  and  irom  that  year  such  general  order 
has  been  renewed  every  session,  and  a  printer  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  speaker,  an  occa- 
sional prohibition  being  added  against  all  other 
perstxis  printing  the  same ;  reports  and  miscella- 
neous papers  have  also  been  iirom  time  to  time 
printed  under  distinct  orders  of  the  House.    The 
practice  thus  detailed  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time."      The  only  interruption  of  this 
regular  printing  of  the  votes  occurred  in  1702,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  in  which  year  the  Commons 
resolved  that  none  of  their  votes  should  be  printed 
without  the  order  of  the  House — the  reason  given 
in  the  Journals  being,    "  that  the  House  have 
found  great  inconveniences  attending  the  printing 
of  the  votes."     This  alludes  to  an  interference  by 
the  Lords  in  an  address  voted  by  the  Commons  to 
the  queen.  But,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1703, 
it  was,  after  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  171 
to  147,  that  the  votes  should  i^^  be  printed  as 
usual.f     No  doubt,  the  committee  conceives,  can 
exist,  that  the  practice  of  printing  papers  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Long  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  their  general  publication.     "  This  is  shown," 
they  observe,  "  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  order  for  printing  of 
1641,  above  referred  to,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  in  the  subsequent  year,  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  best  way  of  divulging, 
dispersing,  and  publishing  the  orders  and  votes, 
and  also  the  declarations  of  the  House,  through 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  well  and  true  printing  of 
them.     This  committee  presented  on  the  6th  of 
June  an  order  for  dispersing  and  divulging  the 
orders  and  declarations  of  the  House  through  the 
sheriffs,  under-sheriffs,  constables,  headboroughs, 
and  tithingmen  of  the  several  counties,  with  direc- 
tions for  the  speedy  publication  to  the  inhabitants ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  committee  made  re- 
ports, whereon  it  was  resolved  that  certain  exami- 
nations, remonstrances,  orders,  votes,  and  declara- 
tions should  be  printed  and  published,  and  an 
order  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  expense." 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  whatever 
occasional  printing  of  legislative  enactments  there 
may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  printing  and  publishing  notices  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
innovation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Long 

*  Prynne'i  Pretkce  to  CoMon'a  Abridgement  of  tho  Boooidf.— 
Coke,  4  Init.  10.  U. 
t  Reputt,  pp.  i  ud  74. 
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Pxrliament  The  anxiety  thus  evinced  on  the 
part  of  that  assembly  to  enlist  public  opinion  in 
its  support  began,  it  will  be  obseryed,  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  deliberations,  and  a  considerable  time 
before  there  was  any  thought,  at  least  generally 
entertained,  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  same  feel- 
ing, however,  continued  throughout  all  the  violence 
of  the  contest  that  ensued ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
roar  of  artillery  the  printing  press  still  plied  its 
oflSce  as  actively  as  ever,  and  on  both  sides  the 
sword  and  the  pen  were  wielded  together.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  king  and  his  advisers 
were  from  the  first  not  less  alive  than  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  cause  to  the  importance  of  the  latter 
weapon;  the  royal  declarations  and  other  state 
papers  drawn  up  by  the  persuasive  pen  of  Claren- 
don were  dispersed  over  the  country  in  as  great 
numbers  as  were  the  adverse  proclamations  of  the 
parliament  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  public  intelli- 
gence extorted  from  both  parties  by  the  general 
advancement  of  the  popular  mind. 

We  have  seen  how  eager  also  the  republican 
government  very  soon  showed  itself  to  put  down 
all  printed  accounts  of  public  transactions  except 
those  drawn  up  by  its  own  authority.  Much  of 
this  jealousy,  miz«l  with  other  feelings  about  the 
dignity  of  the  legislature  being  compromised 
by  the  publication  of  its  proceedings,  survived 
throughout  the  present  period.  After  the  Re- 
storation many  orders,  declarations,  and  other 
parliamentary  proceedings  continued  to  be  printed 
and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;*  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  till 
the  30th  of  October,  1680,  that  the  first  general 
order  for  printing  its  votes  was  made  by  the 
House.  A  debate  took  place  upon  a  proposal  for 
the  renewal  of  this  order  in  the  next  parliament, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1681,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee have  given  a  report  from  a  rare  volume  in 
the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
which  a  few  facts  were  adverted  to  that  are  worth 

rling.  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  mover,  observed, 
the  last  parliament  had  found  the  printing  of 
their  votes  to  be  for  the  security  of  the  nation, — that 
it  had  prevented  disadvantageous  representations  of 
them  to  the  world  by  false  accounts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. "  That  which  put  me  upon  moving  the 
printing  your  votes  the  last  parliament,"  said  Sir 
William  Cowper,  "  was  false  papers  that  went 
about  in  former  parliaments  of  the  votes  and 
transactions  of  the  House."  Mr.  Secretary  Jen- 
kins having  objected  that  the  printing  was  against 
the  gravity  of  U)e  House,  and  a  sort  of  appeal  to 
the  people,  Mr.  Boacawen  replied,  "  If  you  had 
been  a  privy  council,  then  it  were  fit  what  you  do 
should  be  kept  secret;  but  your  Journal-books 
are  open,  and  copies  of  your  votes  in  every  coflFee- 
house,  and,  if  you  print  them  not,  lialf  votes  will 
be  dispersed  to  your  prejudice."  The  unauthorized 
copies  of  the  votes  that  were  to  be  foimd  in  the 
cofiee-houses  appear  to  have  been  only  written 
copies,  as,  indeed,  most  of  the  newspapers  at  this 

.  •  Beporl,  pp.  7S,  73. 


time  were.  "  I  find,"  said  another  speaker,  (Mr. 
L.  Gower,)  "  that  those  who  write  our  votes  and 
transactions,  and  send  them  all  England  over,  are 
favoured."  The  copies  were  probably  obtained 
through  the  clerks  of  the  House.  It  was  stated  by 
Sir  Francis  Winnington,  that  '*  in  the  Long  Fto- 
liament  it  was  a  trade  amongst  clerks  to  -write 
votes ;"  and  he  added  that  one  clerk  who  had 
been  so  employed,  having  been  brought  before  the 
House,  "  was  sent  away  and  nothing  done  to  him." 
Colonel  Mildmay  said  well  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  "  It  is  fit  that  all  Christendom  ehoold 
have  notice  of  what  you  do,  and  posterity  of  tohat 
you  have  done." 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  there  are 
several  of  distinguished  name.  After  the  Resto- 
ration the  great  seal  was  committed  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  had  withdrawn  from  practice  as  i 
lawyer;  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  though  a  lawyer  by  education,  had 
never  practised  at  all.  The  character  of  Claren- 
don as  a  lawyer  is  thus  summed  up  by  Lotd 
Mansfield  in  a  few  words :  "  The  civil  war  pit- 
vented  his  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  law ; 
and  the  avocations  of  politics  interrupted  the  bnn- 
ness  of  the  chancellor."*  Of  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, who  succeeded  these.  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
gives  the  following  high  character :  "  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  who  succeeded  in  1673,  and  became  afte> 
wards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  abilities  and  most  uncorrupted  integrity; 
a  thorough  master  and  zealous  defender  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  his  country ;  and  endued 
with  a  pervading  genius,  that  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover and  to  pursue  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  not- 
withstanding the  embarrassments  raised  by  the 
narrow  and  technical  notions  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  imperfect  ideas  of  re- 
dress which  had  possessed  the  courts  of  equity. 
The  reason  and  necessities  of  mankind,  arising 
from  the  great  change  in  property  by  the  extension 
of  trade  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  co- 
operated in  establishing  his  plan,  and  enabled  him 
in  the  course  of  nine  years  to  build  a  syatem  of 
jurisprudence  and  jurisdiction  upon  wide  and 
rational  foundations;  which  have  also  been  ex- 
tended and  improved  by  many  great  men  who 
have  since  presided  in  Chancery.  And  from  that 
time  to  this,  the  power  and  business  of  the  court 
have  increased  to  an  amazing  degree."t  On  the 
subject  of  the  great  talents  and  legal  learning  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion;  but  many  will  demur  to 
Blackstone's  panegyric  on  his  zeal  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  constitution.  He  was  throughout 
his  life  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  court  and  the 
Tory  party ;  and  even  in  his  own  court,  if  we 
may  take  the  opinion  of  Roger  North,  one  of  the 
same  side  in  politics,  it  was  rather  the  business 
than  the  practice  of  the  court  that  flourished  under 

•  Rmly  to  the  uioal  complimenliiry  ipeeeh  dcUTcrad  lo  Ua  « Iin 
taking  tene  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln  •  Inn, 
t  3.  Com.  p.  Se. 
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this  eminent  chancellor,  who  iras,  according  to 
this  writer,  a  fonnaligt,  and  took  extreme  pleasure 
in  encouraging  and  listening  to  nice  distinctions  of 
law,  instead  of  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  equity 
of  each  case.  Roger,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  no  great  authority  as  to  such  matters. 

Of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  held  the  great 
seal  as  lord  keeper  for  the  interval  of  five  years 
between  the  dismissal  of  Clarendon  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Shaftesbury,  there  seems  nothing 
particularly  worth  relating  in  a  work  such  as  the 
present,  further  than  that  he  had  been  a  very  emi- 
nent lawyer,  particularly  in  conveyancing,*  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  entirely  during  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  attached  to  the 
royal  cause.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  raised 
to  the  place  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  where  he  sat,  says  Roger  North,  with  high 
esteem.t  "  The  removing  him,"  adds  Roger, 
"  from  thence  to  the  Chancery  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute any  increase  to  his  fame,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  for  he  was  timorous  to  an  impotence,  and 
that  not  mended  by  his  great  age."| 

Of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  an  ample  account  has 
been  given  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  which, 
however,  is  of  little  value  in  reference  to  his  pro- 
fessional merits.  He  was  not  quite  so  great  a 
lawyer,  still  less  so  great  a  man,  as  his  brother 
Roger's  ardent  and  enthusiastic  brotherly  love  and 
admiration  of  him  would  represent  him  to  have 
been.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prudent,  cau- 
tious, hard-working,  perhaps  somewhat  cunning 
and  time-serving  lawyer,  with  nothing  very  great 
or  very  profound  about  him.  One  seldom  sees 
his  judgments  quoted ;  and  the  relative  places  of 
him  and  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  would  pro- 
bably be  very  di£ferent  in  the  estimation  of  most 
lawyers  from  what  they  might  be  in  the  partial 
fraternal  opinion  of  Roger  North,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  speaks  disparagingly  of  Lord  Nottingham. 

Hale,  Jeffreys,  and  Saunders  have  also  been 
portrayed  by  the  graphic  baud  of  Roger  North ; 
and  we  shall  transfer  to  our  pages  a  few  of  his 
characteristic  traits — only  premising  that  his  cha- 
racter of  Hale  is  to  be  taken  cum  grano  satis,  as 
being  drawn  by  a  political  adversary,  and  a  writer, 
moreover,   who  has  been   termed,  not  inappro- 

•  Ho  hu  been  >t}le>l  tiy  Mr.  Serjout  Hill  the  "  Father  of  Cou- 
Tenncen."— Dougl.  568.  In  Penuui  Huerperium,  pubHthed  in 
llio9.  occar  rhe  following  lines  on  a  lubject  which  would,  ai  first  sight. 
•eem  hat  little  tuscepiible  of  poetical  uinamcDt  or  Uluilraliou  :— 

**  To  thote  escellnt  Conveynneers,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  and  th» 
worthy  Sir.  Ottsffry  Palmttr, 

••  Wite  Greece  and  Borne  did  thi>  in  boUi  combine. 
To  make  addressei  to  the  Delphian  ahrine  ) 
And  with  divine  Apollo  to  advise 
Was  the  prcludinm  of  an  enterprise. 
Few  Englishmen  dare  purchase  an  estate 
Unless  your  wisdoms  unsophistlcate 
The  title  vouch.    You  can  stop  Hymen's  way  ; 
For  portions,  jointures,  botli  sexes  must  pay 
Due  thanks.     Wi«e  bthers  ranters  keep  m  awe. 
Craving  from  ye  (ihu  orHcles  of  law) 
Help  to  entail  their  Unds ;  whilst  >outselvet  be 
Tenants  of  riches  of  renown.  In  fee." 

t  We  have  also  Lord  EUenboroogh't  authority  to  the  same  elTeel, 
U.  East,  13«. 

t  Lib  of  Lord  Keeper  OuUdfotd,  vol.  I.  p.  167.  Bornet's  account 
saeBs  to  corroborate  tnis,— U«n  Time.  i.  464. 

VOX,.  HI. 


priately,  one  of  the  "  most  interesting  and  pre- 
judiced writers  of  that  time." 

Of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  he  writes : — "  It 
was  the  Lord  Keeper  North's  good  fortune  to 
enter  his  practice  in  the  circuits  under  this  judge, 
whose  reputation  for  his  g^eat  ability  in  the  law 
and  rigorous  justice  will  be  very  long-lived  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery ;  for  there  was  a  conjunction  of  charac- 
ters, his  and  the  times  conspiring  to  aggrandise  it. 
Afler  having  improved  his  knowledge  as  a  student, 
by  reporting  from  him  when  he  sat  as  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  as  a  practiser  in  the  northern 
circuits,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  unaccountable 
rolling  of  preferments  in  the  law,  it  became  his 
lordsmp's  province  to  judge  of  and  (for  cause  ap- 
parent) to  correct  the  errors  of  that  great  man. 
The  truth  is,  his  lordship  took  early  into  a  comrse 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  approved  by  Hales ; 
for  the  principles  of  the  former,  being  demagogical, 
C()uld  not  allow  much  favour  to  one  who  rose  a 
monarchist  declared.  Then,  after  the  latter,  by 
being  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
together  with  the  other  judges  of  that  court  and 
those  of  the  Exchequer,  had  jurisdiction  of  errors 
in  judgment  given  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  separation  was  wider ;  and  the  old  judge,  by  a 
certain  formal  overlooking  of  him,  and  refining  of 
arguments  against  all  he  appeared  for,  affected  to 
show  it.  And,  to  say  truth,  that  judge  had  ac- 
quired an  authority  so  transcendent  that  his  opi- 
nions were,  by  most  lawyers  and  others,  thought 
incontestable ;  and  he  was  habituated  in  not  bear- 
ing contradiction,  and  had  no  value  for  any  person 
whatever  that  did  not  subscribe  to  him.  His 
lordship  knew  him  perfectly  well,  and  revered  him 
for  his  great  learning  in  the  history,  law,  and 
records  of  the  English  constitution.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that,  while  Hales  was  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  means  of  his  great  leanving,  even 
against  his  inclination,  he  did  the  crown  more 
justice  in  that  court  than  any  others  in  his  place 
had  done  with  all  their  good  will  and  less  know- 
ledge. But  hb  lordship  knew  also  his  foible, 
which  was  leaning  towards  the  popular ;  yet,  when 
he  knew  the  law  was  for  the  lung  (as  well  he 
might,  being  acquainted  with  all  the-records  of  the 
court,  to  which  men  of  the  law  are  commonly 
strangers),  he  failed  not  to  judge  accordingly. 

"  He  was  an  upright  judge,  if  taken  within  him- 
self, and  when  he  appeared,  as  he  often  did,  and 
really  was,  partial,  his  inclination  or  prejudice, 
insensibly  to  himself,  drew  his  judgment  aside. 
His  bias  lay  strangely  for  and  against  characters 
and  denominations,  and  sometimes  the  very  habits 
of  persons.  If  one  party  was  a  courtier,  and  well 
dressed,  and  the  other  a  sort  of  puritan,  with  a 
black  cap  and  plain  clothes,  he  insensibly  thought 
the  justice  of  the  cause  with  the  latter.  If  the 
dissenting  or  anti- court  party  was  at  the  back  of  a 
cause,  he  was  very  seldom  impartial;  and  the 
loyalists  had  always  a  great  disadvantage  before 
him.     And  he  ever  sat  hard  upon  his  lordship 
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in  his  practice  ia  causes  of  that  nature.  It 
is  said  he  was  once  caught.  A  courtier,  who  had 
a  cause  to  be  tried  before  him,  got  one  to  go  to 
him,  as  from  the  king,  to  speak  for  favour  to  his 
adversary,  and  so  carried  his  point ;  for  the  chief 
justice  could  not  think  any  person  to  be  in  the 
right  that  came  so  unduly  reconimended. 

"  He  became  the  cushion  exceedingly  well :  his 
nanner  of  hearing  patient,  hjg  directions  pertinent, 
and  his  discourses  copious ;  and,  ahhough  be  hesi- 
tated often,  fluent.  His  stop  for  a  word,  by  the 
produce,  always  paid  for  the  delay ;  and  on  some 

occasions  he  would  utter  sentences  heroic 

Whatever  his  courage  or  fear  was,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain his  vanity  was  excessive,  which  new  out  of  a 
■elf-conversation  and  being  little  ^road.  But 
when  he  was  off  from  tlie  seat  of  justice,  and  at 
home,  his  conversation  was  with  none  but  flatterers. 
He  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  pro- 
found lawyer  of  his  time,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  that 
did  not  serve  him,  but  be  would  be  also  a  profound 
philosopher,  naturalist,  poet,  and  divine,  and  mea- 
sured his  abilities  in  aU  these  by  the  scale  of  his 
learning  in  the  law,  which  he  knew  how  to  value ; 
and  if  he  postponed  any,  it  was  the  law  to  all  the 
rest ;  for  he  was  so  bizarr  in  his  dispositions,  that 
he  almost  suppressed  his  collections  and  writings 
of  the  law,  which  were  a  treasure,  and,  being  pub- 
lished, would  have  been  a  monument  of  him 
beyond  the  power  of  marble."* 

Is  the  laat  expression,  "  a  monument  beyond  the 
power  of  marble,"  Roger  rises  above  himself  in 
felicity  of  expression. 

Of  that  man  "  damned  to  fame,"  or  rather 
infamy,  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jefireys,  Roger 
North  gives  the  following  particulars : — "  To  take 
him  from  his  beginning,  he  was  a  gentleman's  son 
in  Wales,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  used  to 
say,  GieorgB  (his  son)  would  die  iu  his  shoes.  His 
beginnings-  at  the  inns  of  court  and  practice  were 
low.  Alter  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  used  to 
sit  in  coffee-houses,  and  order  his  man  to  come 
and  tell  him  that  company  attended  him  at  his 
chamber ;  at  which  he  would  huff,  and  say.  Let 
them  stay  a  little,  I  will  come  presently.  This 
made  a  show  of  business,  of  which  he  had  need 
enough,  being  married,  and  having  several  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  was  of  his 
name,  which  probably  inclined  him  to  steer  his 
course  that  way,  where,  having  got  acquaintance 
with  the  city  attorneys,  and  drinking  desperately 
with  them,  he  came  into  full  business  amongst  them, 
and  was  chosen  recorder  of  the  city.    That  let  him 

*  Lifo  of  Lord  Keeper  Oiiildford,  vol.  i,  p.  Ill,  et  spq.  laiteadof 
pnl>lUblnK  hie  "  CoUectione  and  Writings  of  the  Law,  he  ordered 
them/*  adds  Roxer,  *■  to  be  locked  up  iu  l^incolu'e  lun  Library ;  and 
made  no  scruple  tu  send  forth  liuU  tracts  in  philosophy,  as  the  Non- 
ffravitation  of  Fluids,  Difficilei  Nugte,  prosecotinit  the  same  aaytf.  or 
triflaf,  upon  the  burtiscupe ;  which  made  Sir  William  Jones  say  that 
his  whole  hfe  (meanins  in  private,  as  I  suppose)  was  nngannplena, 
or  made  up  of  trifles ;  Tits  Orifiaatiou  of  Mankind,  in  appearance  a 
^reat  work,  with  nothlDg  in  it,  and  that  which  scarce  any  one  ever 
read  or  will  rend  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  lery  childlsli 
i|[1loraQce  of  his  subject,  showed  in  these  books  is  dressed  in  most 
•ccttrata  method,  proper  expression,  and  significant  English  style, 
bettm  than  whioh  one  need  not  desire  to  meet  with  u  a  temptation 
to  nad." 


into  knowledge  at  court,  and  he  was  entertained  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  solicitor,  and  was  also  of  the 
king's  counsel.  He  continued  recorder  till  the 
prosecution  of  abhorrers,  and  saved  himself  (as  he 
took  it)  by  composition  for  his  place.  Thereupcm, 
having  surrendered  his  recordership,  he  obtaiiKd 
the  place  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildfotd, 
the  great  seal,  which  he  held  till  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed,  and  then  he  absconded  in  dbguife, 
in  order  to  fly  beyond  sea ;  but,  being  discoveied 
at  Wappins,  escaped  narrowly  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  rabble.  He  was  secured  by  the  lord  mayor, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died."* 

The  following  passage  gives  a  fearful  |nctnre  of 
those  tiroes, — so  bad  that,  if  it  came   in  a  les 
questionable  shape,  it  might  be  rejected  aa  untrue. 
"  There  is  one  branch  of  that  chief's  expeditiw 
in  the  West,  which  is  his  visitation  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  that  hath  some  singularities  of  a  nature  so 
strange  that  I  think  them  worth  my  time  to  relate. 
There  had  been  an  usage  among  the  aldermen  and 
justices  of  the  city  (where  all  persons,  even  com- 
mon shopkeepers,  more  or  lees,  trade  to  the  Ame- 
rican plantations)  to  carry  over  criminals,  who 
were  pardoned  with  condition  of  transportation, 
and  to  sell  them  for  money.     This  was  found  to  be 
a  ffood  trade ;  but  not  being  content  to  take  such 
felons  as  were  convict  at  their  assizes  and  sessioiH, 
which  produced  but  a  few,  they  found  out  a  shorter 
way,  ^ich  yielded  a  greater  plenty  of  the  commo- 
dity.   And  that  was  uiis  : — The  mayor  and  jus- 
tices, or  some  of  them,  usually  met  at  their  tolsey 
(a  court-house  by  their  exchequer)  about  noon, 
which  was  the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  as  at  the 
Exchange  of  London,  and  there  they  sat  and  did 
justice  business  that  was  brought  before  them. 
When  small  rogues  and  pilferers  were  taken  and 
brought  there,  and,  upon  examination,  put  under 
the  terror  of  being  hanged,  in  order  to  which  mit- 
timuses were  making,  some  of  the  diligent  officers 
attending  instructed  them  to  pray  transportation, 
as  the  only  way  to  save  them ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  they  did  so.     Then  no  more  was  done,  but 
the  next  alderman  in  course  took  one,  and  another 
as  their  turns  came,  sometimes  quairelling  whose 
the  last  was,  and  sent  them  over  and  sold  them. 
Tins  trade  had  been  driven  for  many  years,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  it.    Some  of  the  wealthier  alder- 
men, although  they  had  sat  in  the  court  and  cim- 
nived,  as  Sir  Robert  Cann,  for  instance,  never  had 
a  man ;  but  yet  they  were  all  involved  in  the  guilt 
when  the  chaise  came  over  them.     It  appears  not 
how  this  outrageous  practice  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  lord  chief  justice,  but,  when  be  had 
hold  of  the  end,  he  made  thorough-stitch  work  wiU» 
them,  for  he  delighted  in  such  fair  opportunities 
to  rant.     He  came  to  the  city,  and  told  some  that 
he  had  brought  a  broom  to  sweep  them.     The  dtj 
of  Bristol  was  a  proud  body,  and  their  head,  the 
mayor,  in  the  assise  commission  is  put  before  the 
judge  of  assise,  though,  periiaps,  it  was  not  so  in 
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this  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner. But,  for  certain,  when  his  lordship  came 
upon  the  bench,  and  examined  this  matter,  he 
found  all  the  aldermen  and  justices  concerned  in 
this  kidnapping  trade,  more  or  less,  and  the  mayor 
bimself  as  bad  as  any.  He  thereupon  turns  to  the 
mayor,  accoutred  ■with  his  scarlet  and  furs,  and 
gave  him  all  the  ill  names  that  scolding  eloquence 
could  supply;  and  so,  with  rating  and  staring, 
as  his  way  was,  never  left  till  he  made  him  quit 
the  bench,  and  go  down  to  the  criminal's  post  at 
the  bar ;  and  there  he  pleaded  for  hiibself,  as  a 
common  rogue  or  thief  must  have  done ;  and  when 
the  mayor  hesitated  a  little,  or  slackened  his  pace, 
he  bawled  at  him,  and,  stamping,  called  for  his 
guards, — for  he  was  general  by  commission.  Thus 
the  citizens  saw  their  scarlet  chief  magistrate  at 
the  bar,  to  their  infinite  terror  and  amazement. 
He  then  took  security  of  them  to  answer  informa- 
tions, and  so  left  them  to  ponder  their  cases 
amongst  themselves.  At  I^ondon,  Sir  Robert  Cann 
applied,  by  friends,  to  appease  him,  and  to  get 
from  under  the  prosecution ;  and  at  last  he  granted 
it,  saying,  Go  thy  way ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  unto  thee.  The  prosecutions  depended 
till  the  Revolution,  which  made  an  amnesty ;  and 
the  fright  only,  which  was  no  small  one,  was  all 
the  punishment  these  judicial  kidnappers  under- 
went, and  the  gains  acquired  by  so  wicked  a  trade 
rested  peacefully  in  their  pockets."* 

Next  we  have  a  picture  of  Sir  John  Trevor : — 
"  He  was  a  countryman  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jefireys,  and  his  favourite.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  a  little  of  him,  that  it  may  appear  what 
sort  of  men  that  chief  brought  forward.  He  was 
bred  a  sort  of  clerk  in  old  Arthur  Trevor's  cham- 
ber, an  eminent  and  worthy  professor  of  the  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple.  A  gentleman  that  visited 
Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  at  his  going  out,  observed  a 
Btrange-looking  boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no 
person  ever  had  a  worse  sort  of  squint  than  he 
had),  and  asked  who  that  youth  was  ?  A  kins- 
man of  mine,  said  Arthur  Trevor,  that  I  have 
allowed  to  sit  here,  to  learn  the  knavish  part  of 
the  law.  This  John  Trevor  grew  up,  and  took  in 
-with  the  gamesters,  among  whom  he  was  a  great 
proficient;  and,  being  well  grounded  in  the  law, 
proved  a  critic  in  resolving  gaming  cases  and 
doubts,  and  had  the  authority  of  a  judge  amongst 
them ;  and  his  sentence,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
the  cause.  From  this  exercise  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Jeffreys  to  be  of  the  king's  counsel, 
and  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and,  like  a  true 
gamester,  he  fell  to  the  good  work  of  supplanting 
his  patron  and  friend ;  and  had  certainly  done  it 
if  King  James's  affairs  had  stood  right  up  much 
longer,  for  he  was  advanced  so  far  with  him  as  to 
vilify  and  scold  with  him  publicly  in  Whitehall. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  King  James's  parlia- 
ment, and  served  in  the  same  post  after  the  Re- 
volution. Once,  upon  a  scrutiny  of  bribery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  one  Cook,  a 
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creature  of  Sir  Josiah  Child's,  who  ruled  the  East 
India  Company,  it  was  plainly  discovered  that  the 
Speaker  Trevor  had  1000/. ;  upon  whieh  the  debate 
run  hard  upon  him,  and  he  sat  above  six  hours  as 
prolocutor  in  an  assembly  that  passed  that  time 
with  calling  him  all  to  nought  to  his  face ;  and,  at 
length,  he  was  forced,  or  yielded,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion upon  himself,  as  in  the  fbrro.  As  many  as 
are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  is  guilty  of 
corrupt  bribery  by  receiving,  &c.,  and,  in  declaring 
the  sense  of  the  House,  declared  himself  guilty. 
The  House  rose,  and  he  went  his  way,  and  came 
there  no  more.  But  whether  the  members  thought 
that  the  being  so  baited  in  the  chair  was  punish- 
ment enough,  or  for  his  taking  such  gross  cor- 
rection so  patiently  and  conformably,  or  else  a 
matter  once  out  of  the  way  was  thought  of  no 
more,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  was  molested 
farther  about  that  matter,  but  continued  in  his 
post  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  equitable  judge  of  the 
subjects'  interests  and  estates,  to  the  great  en- 
couragement of  prudent  bribery  for  ever  after."* 

Upon  the  following  short  note  of  his  brother, 
the  lord  keeper,  on  the  character  of  JefiEreys, — 
"  Noisy  in  nature, — turbulent  at  first  setting  out, 
— deserter  in  difBculties, — ^fiill  of  tricks, — helped 
by  similar  friendships, — honesty,  law,  policy, 
alike,"  Roger  has  the  following  comment:-^ 
"  This,  to  conclude,  is  the  summary  character  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefireys,  and  needs  no 
interpreter.  And,  since  nothing  historical  is 
amiss  in  a  design  like  this,  I  will  subjoin  what  I 
have  personally  noted  of  that  man,  and  some  things 
of  indubitable  report  concerning  him.  His  friend- 
ship and  conversation  lay  much  among  the  good 
fellows  and  humourists ;  and  his  delights  were, 
accordingly,  drinking,  laughing,  singing,  kissing, 
and  all  the  extravagances  of  the  bottle.  He  had 
a  set  of  banterers  for  the  most  part  near  him,  as 
in  old  time  great  men  kept  foola  to -make  them 
merry.  And  these  fellows,  abusing  one  another 
and  their  betters,  were  a  regale  to  him.  And  no 
friendship  or  dearness  could  be  so  great,  in  private, 
which  he  would  not  use  ill,  and  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  in  public.  No  one,  that  had  any  ex- 
pectations from  him,  was  safe  from  his  public  con- 
tempt and  derision,  which  some  of  his  minions  at 
the  bar  bitterly  felt.  Those  above,  or  that  could 
hurt  or  benefit  him,  and  none  else,  might  depend 
on  fair  quarter  at  his  hands.  When  he  was  in 
temper,  and  matters  indifferent  came  before  him, 
he  became  his  seat  of  justice  better  than  any  other 
I  ever  saw  in  his  place.  He  took  a  pleasure  in 
mortifying  fraudulent  attorneys,  and  would  deal 
forth  his  severities  with  a  sort  of  majesty.  He 
had  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  but  little 
acquired,  beyond  what  practice  in  affairs  had 
supplied.  He  talked  fluently,  and  with  spirit; 
and  his  weakness  was,  that  he  could  not  reprehend 
without  scolding,  and  in  such  Billingsgate  language 
as  should  not  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  man. 
He  called  it  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of 
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his  tongue.     It  was  ordinary  to  hear  him  say.  Go, 
you  are  a  filthy,  lousy,  nitty  rascal,  with  much 
more  of  like  elegance.     Scarce  a  day  passed  that 
he  did  not  chide  some  cue  or  other  of  the  har 
when  he  sat  in  the  Chancery ;  and  it  was  com- 
monly a  lecture  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long.   And 
they  used  to  say.  This  is  your's;  my  turn  will 
he  to-morrow.     He  seemed  to  lay  nothing  of  his 
husiness  to  heart,  nor  care  what  he  did  or  left 
undone,  and  spent  in  the  Chancery  Court  what 
time  he  thought  fit  to  spare.     Many  times,  on 
days  of  causes  at  his  house,  the  company  have 
waited  five  hours  in  a  morning,  and,  after  eleven, 
he  hath  come  out  inflamed,  and  staring  like  one 
distracted.    And  that  visage  he  put  on  when  he 
animadverted  on  such  as  he  took  oneuce  at,  whicli 
made  him  a  {error  to  real  offenders,  whom  also  he 
terrified  with  his  face  and  voice,  as  if  the  thunder 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment  broke  over  their  heads ; 
and  nothiug  ever  made  men  tremble  like  his  vocal 
inflictions.     He  loved  to  insult,   and  was  bold 
without  check ;  but  that  only  when  his  place  was 
uppermost.  To  give  an  instance : — a  city  attorney 
was  petitioned  against  for  some  abuse;  and  af- 
fidavit was  made  that,  when  he  was  told  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  My  Lord  Chancellor !  said  he, 
I  made  him ;    meaning   his  being  a  means  to 
bring  him  early  into  city  business.     When  this 
affidavit  was  read,  Well,  said  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, then  I  will  lay  my  maker  by  the  heels. 
And,  with  that  conceit,  one  of  his  best  old  friends 
went  to  jail.     One  of  these  intemperances  was 
fatal  to  him.    There  was  a  scrivener  at  Wapping 
brought  to  hearing  for  relief  against  a  bummery- 
bond ;  the  contingency  of  losing  all  being  showed, 
the  bill  wa*  going  to  be  dismissed.     But  one  of 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  said  that  he  was  a  strange 
fellow,  and  sometimes  went  to  church,  sometimes 
to  conventicles ;  and  none  could  tell  what  to  make 
of  him;  and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer. 
At  that  the   chancellor    fired,   and   A  trimmer! 
said  he,  I  have  heard  much  of  that  monster,  but 
never  saw  one.     Come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer ;  turn 
you  round  and  let  us  see  your  shape !,  And  at  that 
rate  talked  so  long,  that  the  poor  fellow  was  ready 
to  drop  under  him ;  but,  at  last,  the  bill  was  dis- 
missed with  costs,  and  he  went  his  way.     In  the 
hall,  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  how  he  came 
off  ?      Came  off!  said  '  he,   I  am  escaped  from 
the  terrors  of  that  man's  face,  which  I  would 
scarce  imdergo  again  to  save  my  life;  and  I  shall 
certainly  have  the  frightful  impression  of  it  as 
long  as  I  live.    Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  confusion,  this  lord 
chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious,  disguised  himself 
in  order  to  go  beyond  sea.     He  was  in  a  seaman's 
garb,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar.    This  scri- 
vener came  into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  clients, 
and  his  eye  caught  that  face,  which  made  him 
start;   and  the  chancellor,  seeing  himself  eyed, 
feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his 
pot  in  his  hand.    But  Mr.  Trimmer  went  out,  and 
gave  notice  that  he  was  there;   whereupon  the 


mob  flowed  in,  and  he  was  in  extreme  hazard  of 
his  life ;  but  the  lord  mayor  saved  him,  and  lost 
himself:  for  the  chancellor  being  hurried  with 
such  crowd  and  noise  before  him,  and  appearing 
80  dismally,  not  only  disguised,  but  disordered, 
and  there  lutving  been  an  amity  betwixt  them,  u 
also  a  veneration  on  the  lord  mayor's  part,  he  had 
not  spirits  to  sustain  the  shock,  but  feU  down  in  a 
swoon ;  and,  in  not  many  hours  after,  died.  But 
this  Lord  Jefireys  came  to  the  seal  without  any 
concern  at  the  weight  of  duty  incumbent  upon 
him ;  for,  at  the  first,  being  merry  over  a  battle 
with  some  of  his  old  friends,  one  of  them  told  him 
that  he  would  find  the  business  heavy.  No, 
said  he,  I'll  make  it  light.  But,  to  conclude 
with  a  strange  inconsistency, — he  would  drink  and 
be  merry,  kiss  and  slaver  with  these  boon  com- 
panions over  night,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and  the 
next  day  fall  upon  them,  ranting  and  scolding  with 
a  virulence  unsufferable."* 

We  conclude  with  the  following  most  strange 
account  of  Chief  Justice  Saunders,  whose  Reporta 
are  still  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  profession: 
"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded 
in  the  room  of  Pemberton.     His  character  and  hit 
banning  were  equally  strange.     He  was  at  fim 
no  better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  if  not  a  pariah 
foundling,  without  known  parents  or  relations.  He 
had  found  a  way  to  live  by  obsequiousness  (in 
Clement's  Inn,  as  I  remember)  and  courting  Uk 
attorneys'  clerks  for  scraps.    The  extraordinary 
observance  and  diligence  of  the  boy  made  the 
Society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeared  very 
ambitious  to  learn  to  write ;  and  one  of  the  at- 
torneys got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on  the 
top  of  a  staircase ;  and  that  was  his  desk,  where 
he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other 
hands  the  clerks  gave  him.     He  made  himself  to 
expert  a  writer  that  betook  in  busntess,  and  earned 
some  pence  by  hackney  writing.     And  thus,  by 
degrees,  he  pushed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms, 
and,  by  books  that  were  lent  him,  became  an 
exquisite  entering  clerk ;  and  by  the  same  course 
of  improvement  of  himself,  an  able  counsel,  first  in 
special  pleading,  then  at  large.     And,  after  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  had  practice,  in  the  King's 
Bench  Court,  equal  with  any  there.     As  to  bis 
person,  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly;  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.     He  used  to  say,  by 
his  troggs  (such  an  humourous  way  of  talking  he 
affected)  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his 
body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his  back.     He  was  a 
fetid  mass  that  offended  his  neighbours  at  the  bar 
in  the  sharpest  degree.    Those,  whose  ill  fortune 
it  was  to  stand  near  him,  were  confessors,  and,  ih 
summer-time,  almott  martyrs.    This  hateful  decay 
of  his  carcase  came  upon  him  by  continual  sottish- 
ness ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he  was  seldom 
without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his  nose,  or  near  bim. 
That  exercise  was  all  he  used ;  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  or  piping  at  home ;  and 
that  home  was  a  tailor's  house  in  Butcher  Row, 
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called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  hi; 
nurse,  or  worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of 
which  he  made  little  account,  though  he  got  a 
great  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  family ; 
and,  being  no  changeling,  he  never  removed,  but 
-was  true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him,  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life. 

"  So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As 
for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he : 
■wit  and  repartee,  in  an  affected  rusticity,  were 
natural  to  him.  He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at 
a  loss ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match 
for  Serjeant  Mainard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in 
the  art  of  special  pleading,  and  he  would  lay 
snares  that  often  caught  his  superiors  who  were 
not  aware  of  his  traps.  And  he  was  so  fond  of 
success  for  his  clients  that,  rather  than  foil,  he 
would  set  the  court  hard  with  a  trick  ;  for  which 
he  met  sometimes  with  a  reprimand,  which  he 
would  wittily  ward  off,  so  that  no  one  was  much 
offended  with  him.  But  Hales  could  not  bear  his 
irregularity  of  life ;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of 
his  tricks,  used  to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the 
court.  But  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was  too  hard 
for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as  scarce  any 
could  do  but  himself.  With  all  this  he  had  a 
goodness  of  nature  and  disposition  in  so  great  a 
degree  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled  a  phi- 
lanthrope. He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as, 
in  this  place,  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law, 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind 
to  it.  He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him. 
If  any  near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his  stench, 
he  ever  converted  the  complaint  into  content  and 
laughing  with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to 
his  ordinary  dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the 
driven  snow  was  white ;  and  why  not,  having  no 
regard  for  money  or  desire  to  be  rich?  And,  for 
good-nature  and  condescension,  there  was  not  his 
fellow.  I  have  seen  him,  for  hours  and  half  hours 
together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand  at  the  bar, 
with  an  audience  of  students  over  against  him, 
putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suited  their 
capacities,  and  encouraged  their  industry.  And  so 
in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a  parcel 
of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry  and 
jesting  with  them. 

*'  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  roan  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  presbyter,  or  anything  that 
is  severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to 
faction,  but  did  his  business  without  offence  to 
any.  He  put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or 
politics  with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catho- 
licon,  or  shield,  to  cover  all  his  weak  places  and  in- 
firmities. When  the  court  fell  into  a  steady  course 
of  using  the  law  against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this 
man  was  taken  into  the  king's  business,  and  had 
the  part  of  drawing  and  perusal  of  almost  all 
indictments  and  informations  that  were  then  to  be 
prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings  thereon  if  any  were 
special ;  and  he  had  the  settling  of  the  large  plead- 
ings in  the  quo  warranto  against  London.  His 
lordship  (Lord  Guildford)  had  no  sort  of  conversa- 


tion with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business,  and  at  the 
bar ;  but  once,  after  he  was  in  the  king's  business, 
he  dined  with  his  lordship,  and  no  more.  And 
there  he  showed  another  qualification  he  had 
acquired,  and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an 
harpsichord,  having  tat^ht  himself  with  the  op- 
portunity of  an  old  virginal  of  his  landlady's,  but 
in  such  a  manner  (not  for  defect,  but  figure)  as  to 
see  him  were  a  jest.  The  king,  observing  him  to 
be  of  a  free  disposition, — loyal,  friendly,  and  with- 
out greediness  or  guile, — thought  of  him  to  be  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  at  that  nice 
time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve  of 
it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake  as  could 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or 
such  as  anything  might  tempt  to  desert  them. 
While  he  sat  in  the  Court  of  King**  Bench,  he 
gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
lawyers.  But  his  course  of  life  was  so  different 
from  what  it  had  been,  his  business  incessant, 
and  withal  crabbed,  and  his  diet  and  exercise 
changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  body,  or  head 
rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his  parts ;  and 
he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 

"  He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  loar- 
rantOy  but  was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  send- 
ing his  opinion  by  one  of  the  judges  to  be  for  the 
king,  who,  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  judgment, 
declared  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which  is  fre- 
quently done  in  like  cases."* 

At  uie  Restoration  properly  begins  the  modern 
history  of  the  public  revenue.  On  the  31st  of 
August,  1660,  the  Convention  Parliament,  on 
the  report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  then  state  of  the  in- 
come of  the  crown,  voted  that  its  amount  should 
be  made  up,  for  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  lo 
1,200,000/.  a-year.  To  raise  this  sum  several 
acts  were  passed.  By  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  4,  the 
subsidy  called  tonnage,  levied  upon  foreign  wines, 
and  also  the  other  subsidy  called  poundage,  con- 
sisting of  certain  duties,  payable  according  to  a 
schedule  of  rates  annexed  to  the  act,  upon  the 
export  and  import  of  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
modities, were  conferred  upon  the  king  for  life. 
This  act,  as  being  the  foundation  of  our  modern 
system  of  Custom  House  duties,  is  known  as  the 
great  ttotufe  ;  and  the  rates  which  it  imposed  used 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  rates  imposed  under 
subsequent  acts  by  the  name  of  the  ML  subsidy. 
The  old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  is  esti- 
mated to  have  produced  to  Charles  about  400,000/. 
a-year.  The  excise  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other 
liquors  sold  within  the  kingdom,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  was, 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  34,  granted  to  the  king  and 
his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  "in  full  and 
ample  recompense  and  satisfaction,"  as  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared,  for  the  profits  of  the  court  of 
wards  and  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance,  which 
the  same  act  took  away,  together  with  all  arrears 

•  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  OuUtKiicd,  IL  p.  135,  et  tej. 
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any  way  due  for  the  eame.  Hence  this  branch  of 
the  royal  revenue  received  the  name  of  the  here- 
ditary excise :  its  produce,  along  with  the  profits 
of  wine  licenses,  which  were  conferred  by  another 
act,  was  estimated  at  about  300,000/.  By  another 
act,  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  10  (not  passed  till 
1662),  a  duty  of  two  shillings  upon  "  every  fire, 
hearth,  and  stove,"  in  all  dwelling-houses  worth 
more  than  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  was  in 
like  manner  granted  to  the  king  and  his  successors 
A>r  ever.*  This  tax  of  hearth-money,  on  its  first 
imposition,  was  calculated  to  produce  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  170,000/.  In  addition  to  these 
three  great  branches,  the  king  derived  from  the 
ancient  landed  property  or  domain  of  the  crown 
about  100,000/.  a-year ;  from  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
5,000/. ;  frdtoi  the  Post  Office,  26,000/. ;  from  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  of  church  benefices,  18,800/. ; 
from  the  coinage  and  pre-emption  of  tin,  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  12,000/. ;  and  from  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  35,000/.  His  entire  ordinary 
revenue  at  this  time,  therefore,  was  rather  less  than 
1,100,000/.  Considerable  additions,  however,  were 
afterwards  made  to  this  sum.  Further  duties  were 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  wine  and  the  sale  of 
excisable  liquors ;  four  subsidies  (the  last  example 
of  that  ancient  tax)  were  granted  by  parliament 
in  1063 ;  various  sums  were  raised  in  subsequent 
years  by  taxes  upon  land,  under  the  name  of 
monthly  assessments,  as  had  been  first  practised 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  ;t  in  other  cases 
poll-taxes  and  taxes  upon  personal  property  were 
laid  on ;  and  a  duty  was  for  the  first  time  imposed 
upon  stamps  in  1671,  by  the  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  9,  entitlad  "  An  Act  for  laying  Impositions  on 
Proceedings  at  Law."  In  all,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  parliamentary  g^rants  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
amounted  to  about  13,414,868/.^  To  this  are  to 
be  added  the  money  dowry  of  Queen  Catherine, 
nominally  500,000/.,  bat  of  which  it  is  said  only 

•  The  amlcinint  and  inacetiraey  with  which  Uie  Mbjeel  at  the  nv*- 
one  hu  been  treated  bv  our  hiitottcal  and  other  irtitert  are  attikinzly 
axeoi|il!fled  by  tlie  vnriatJoD  and  coDtradlction  of  their  acROUDti  of  the 
iret  Impoaition  of  hearth-money.  Jacob,  who  in  hit  Law  Dictionary 
notleec  nearth-money  nndrr  lis  other  name  of  cliimDey-muary,  atatea 
that  U  waa  Srtt  impoaed  by  the  U  Car.  11.  c  9  (rdit.  of  )73S).  Hume 
(Hiat  TiL  777)  atatea  tliat  the  tut  waa  only  granted  during  tlie  kinir'a 
Ufe.  Sir  John  Sinchilr.  irriting  a  Hlitory  of  the  Public  Rrrenue.  cor- 
recta  Hume  by  informing  ua  that  the  Arat  act  by  which  hnrih- 
mom-T  was  granted  was  the  13  (instead  of  13  and  14)  Car.  II.  c.  10. 
(i.  sol,  3rd  edit.)  But  the  moat  discreditable  errors  are  those  that 
disttgure  tlie  standard  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  printed 
under  the  care  of  the  Record  Commission.  In  the  llrit  place,  on 
turning  to  the  wotd  Uearth-muney,  in  the  Index  to  Vol.  V.,  we  And 
the  first  act  upon  the  subject  there  mentioned  to  be  the  15  Car.  11. 
c.  13,  although  the  rery  title  of  that  act,  *  For  tlie  ieUer  ordering  and 
oollectiog  the  revenue  arisinn  by  hearlh-monry,"  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  an  earlier  hearth  money  act.  On  the  margin  of  this  act  of 
the  IS  Car.  11.,  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  accordingly,  staoda  ti  re- 
ftrenoe  to  the  preceding  act  under  tlie  title  af  the  13  and  H  Car.  il. 
c.  10.  But  this  edition  of  the  Sututes,  neveriheless.  contains  no  act 
under  that  title  ;  what  in  all  pri-cefiing  collections  is  called  tlie  ses- 
aion  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  is  here  chungeii  into  the  session  of  tlie 
14  Car.  II.,  without  even  any  intimation  of  the  change,  that  we  can 
discover,  Tlie  rhaoge  appears  to  be  wrong  ;  for  the  acts  in  question 
were  paased  in  the  session  which  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1663,  which  was  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  laated, 
without  interruption  either  by  pnjrogation  or  adjuurnment,  till  the 
19th  of  May,  whieh  was  in  his  niurtceuth  rear,  each  regnni  year  in 
the  time  of  Charles  11.  commencing  on  the  day  of  lilt  father's  death, 
the  30th  of  January.  Such  blunders  or  contradictious  as  these,  in  a 
woflc  published  by  anthotity,  must  tend  to  confuse  law  aa  well  aa 
biatory. 

T  See  ante,  p.  SS5. 
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250,000/.  was  actually  paid ;  the  sum  derived  from 
an  arrangement  made  in  1670,  by  the  22  Car.  II. 
c.  6,  for  disposing  of  certain  fee-fiarm  rents  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  which  some  accounts  make 
to  have  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions,  others  to 
not  more  than  100,000/. ;  the  400,000/.  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk ;  the  prize-money  acquired 
in  the  first  Dutch  war,  amounting  to  340,000/. ; 
and  the  300,000/.  paid  by  the  Dutch  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second.  The  act  of  public  robbery 
committed  in  1672  by  the  shutting  up  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  admitted  to  have  brought  a  gain  to  the 
crown  of  1,200,000/.  at  the  least.  Something  was 
also  obtained  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  from 
the  corporations  for  the  restoration  of  their  char- 
ters, forced  from  them  by  writs  of  quo  VJarrcuito. 
Finidly,  there  were  the  infamous  pensions  and 
bribes  received  from  the  French  king,  which  alto- 
gether are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  not  much 
less  than  a  million  sterling.  The  produce  of  all 
these  miscellaneous  sources  is  calculated  to  have 
exceeded  four  millions,  which,  added  to  the  twenty- 
sis  millions  and  a-half,  or  thereabout,  derived  m 
the  twenty-four  years  of  the  reign  from  the  customs, 
excise,  and  the  other  permanent  sources  of  the 
royal  revenue,  and  to  the  thirteen  millions  and 
a-half  of  parliamentanr  grants,  make  a  sum  total 
of  about  forty-four  millions,  or  an  average  yearly 
income  of  above  1,800,000/.  ayear. 

This  was  probably  twice  the  income  that  had 
been  enjoyed  by  Charles  I.  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war.  But  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
crown  after  the  Restoration  were  also  considerably 
greater  than  they  had  been  in  former  times.  A  re- 
gular naval  and  military  force  was  now  kept  up  for 
Uie  defence  of  the  nation  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
a  charge  made  necessary  partly  by  the  state  of 
affairs  at  home,  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
system  by  foreign  powers.  The  annual  expense  of 
the  navy  even  in  time  of  peace,  was  now  300,000/., 
and  that  of  the  army  and  ortlnance  above 
250,000/.  The  garrison  of  Tangiers  cost  nearly 
60,000/.  a-year.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were  due 
to  the  republican  army,  which  had  to  be  dis- 
charged before  it  was  disbanded.  Of  the  parlia- 
mentary grants  nearly  five  millions  and  a-half 
were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  first  Dutch  war, 
and  above  1,200,000/.  for  the  second.  The  pre- 
parations made  in  anticipation  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  in  1678,*  also  cost  a  considerable  sum. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Charles  found 
himself  at  his  accession  also  involved  him  in 
considerable  expenses,  independently  of  those 
habits  of  profusion  in  which  he  soon  came  to 
indulge.  The  debts  of  the  late  king  amounted  to 
a  considerable  sum ;  and  a  large  expenditure  had 
to  be  incurred  in  purchasing  jewels  for  the  crown 
and  furniture  for  the  royal  palaces.  The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  crown,  or  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  civil  list,  amounted  to  between  four  and 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  j  the  principal  items, 
according  to  an  estimate  drawn  up  by  the  council 

*  See  ante,  p.  716. 
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for  the  year  1616,  being — for  the  household, 
52,247/. ;  buildings  and  repairs,  10,000/. ;  privy 
purse,  36,000/. ;  for  the  queen,  23,000/. ;  the 
treasurer  of  the  chamber,  26,000/.;  the  great 
wardrobe,  16,000/.;  ambassadors,  40,000/.;  the 
judges,  49,000/. ;  secret  service-money,  20,000/. ; 
management  of  excise  and  customs,  63,000/.  The 
pensions,  including  the  allowances  to  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  queen-mother,  are  set  down  in  this 
account  at  81,000/. ;  but  Charles's  liberality  to 
his  mistresses  and  other  favourites  may  be  supposed 
to  have  considerably  outrun  this  allotted  sum.  It 
will  be  observed  that  some  items  were  included  at 
this  date  under  the  civil  list,  such  as  the  expenses 
of  managing  the  excise  and  customs,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  reckoned  up  with  that  branch  of 
the  public  accounts  :  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and 
ambassadors  have  only  been  removed  from  it  within 
these  few  years.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  household  and  the  government,  this 
estimate  sets  down  the  interest  of  the  king's  debts 
at  100,000/. ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
entire  amount  of  what  we  should  now  call  the 
national  debt,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  being  six 
per  cent.,  did  not  as  yet  much  exceed  a  million 
and  a-balf.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  the  money  seized  by  the  crown 
on  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in  1612,  upon 
the  whole  of  which  interest  continued  to  be  paid  to 
the  owners  till  the  last  year  of  this  reign. 

Besides  the  innovation  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  appropriating  the  supplies,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  a  preceding  page,  the  financial 
history  of  the  present  period  is  distinguished  by 
the  abolition  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  clergy 
taxing  themselves.  Although  the  convocation  was 
restored  with  the  rest  of  the  old  constitution  aiter 
the  Restoration,  the  clergy  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  recover  their  former  privilege  of  separate 
taxation,  under  which,  in  fact,  they  had  always 
paid  a  much  higher  proportion  upon  their  estates 
than  the  laity :  they  therefore  willingly  agreed  to 
be  included  along  with  the  laity  in  the  subsidies 
aud  other  assessments  voted  by  parliament.  The 
last  subsidies  granted  by  the  convocation  were  con- 
firmed  by  statute   15   Car.   II.    c.   10;   "since 


which,"  says  Blackstone,  "  another  method  of  tax- 
ation has  generally  prevailed,  which  takes  in  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laity :  in  recompense  for 
which  the  beneficed  clergy  have  from  that  period 
been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire;  and  thenceforward  also  the  practice  of 
giving  ecclesiastical  subsidies  hath  &llen  into  total 
disuse."*  This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1664  by  a  private  arrangement  between 
Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Clarendon. t 

James  II.,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  pro- 
ceeded with  singular  rashness  to  imitate  Charles  I. 
by  continuing  to  levy,  as  usual,  all  the  tuxes  that 
had  constituted  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown 
in  the  preceding  reign,  including  those  that  had 
been  granted  only  for  his  brother's  life.  The  par- 
liament, however,  confirmed  this  assumption  by 
passing  an  act  settling  on  him  for  life  the  same 
revenue  which  his  brother  had  enjoyed  (1  Jac.  II. 
c.  1),  which  was  followed  by  other  acts  granting 
Airther  impositions  on  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  on 
French  linens  and  wrought  silks.  According  to  a 
statement  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
Revolution,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  for  the  year 
1688  exceeded  two  millions,  so  considerable  was 
the  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  produce  of 
most  of  the  taxes.  The  customs  now  produced 
600,000/.  a-year;  the  excise,  666,000/.;  the 
hearth-money,  245,000/. ;  the  post-office,  65,000/. ; 
the  wine  licenses,  10,000/. ;  the  new  duties  on 
wine  and  vinegar,  173,000/. ;  the  duties  on  tobacco 
and  sugar  nearly  149,000/. ;  and  those  on  French 
linens  and  silks  nearly  94,000/.  Among  other  acts 
passed  by  James's  only  parliament  was  one  (the 
1  Jac.  II.  c.  10)  partially  restoring  the  old  prero- 
gative of  purveyance,  by  authorising  the  seizure  or 
compulsory  hire  of  such  carts,  carriages,  and  cattle 
as  his  majesty  might  at  any  time  require  in  his 
royal  progresses  and  removals.  James's  financial 
administration,  however,  is  admitted  to  have  been 
careful  and  economical.  His  comparatively  large 
revenue  was  chiefly  expended  in  maintaining  a 
powerful  navy  and  army  :  he  had  30,000  regular 
troops  in  his  pay  in  England  alone  at  the  moment 
of  his  downful. 


•  Com.  I.  SIS. 


i  Sinclair,  Ritt.  Rev.  L  319. 
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Si*  DoDLir  No«TS.    From  a  Print  by  Vntiw. 
Db.  Uatkhamt.    From  lu  anouymoui  Print. 
Sir  Juuab  Child.    From  on  anfmymoiu  Print. 


A  tic 


N  the  interval   be- 
tween  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revo- 
uticn  the  increase 
^  jtii     of  our  trade  appears 
V'Jiat  *o   !>■'*  l**n   ^*>th 
more      considerable 
upon  the  whole,  and 
more  steady  in  its 
progress,  than  in  any 
^,  Ai  iu  a  former  period  of  the 

at^^^^y'  ■  ImK^  a***"®   length;     and 

"  ViE^^*lipj/l3fcic  .  .'^the  same  thing  may 
'^«  probably  be  affirmed 
of  the  national  in- 
dustry in  all  its  great  branches.  The  hurricane  of 
the  civil  war,  disastrous  as  it  may  have  been  in  its 
immediate  operation,  had  yet  put  a  new  life  into  the 
air,  the  inspiration  of  which,  on  the  return  of  a  set- 
tled condition  of  things,  was  felt  by  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  by  all  other  parts  of 
our  social  system;  the  very  gap  that  remained 
to  be  filled  up,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  sus- 
pension of  mercantile  and  other  industrial  acti- 


vity during  the  war,  quiclcened  that  activity  when 
the  war  was  over  ;  the  government  of  the  pro- 
tectorate exerted  itself  to  promote  the  trading  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  .and  the  impulse  thus 
given  continued  to  carry  forward  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  after  the  Restoration,  in  a  state  of 
reater  public  security,  and  circumstances  other- 
wise much  more,  favourable,  than  had  existed 
previous  to  that  event. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  regular  growth  and  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  English  commerce  throughout 
the  present  period  is  aiforded  by  the  returns  of  the 
Custom-house  duties,  an  account  of  which  we  have 
for  its  whole  extent.*  From  this  account  it  ap- 
pears that  the  produce  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  from  the  24th  of  July,  1660,  to  the  294 
of  September,  1661,  was  only  421,582/.,  or,  for 
the  twelve  months,  only  about  361,356/. ;  that  the 

'*  Pint  pnblidMd  !■  Chalmen'f  Eftinatr,  p.  49  (adit,  of  ISMI. 
Mr.  Chftlmert  obtrnwt,  tliat "  tliere  was  an  additloDai  doty  on  vion 
impoted  in  l€7i.  and  an  impost  on  wine,  tobacco,  and  Hiien,  in  1685; 
but.  at  these  duties  were  kept  lepaiate.  iliey  appear  neitlicr  to  irnn 
swelled  nor  diminished  the  nsual  ren-ipt  of  tlw  Cnsuxa-hoius  daik^ 
in  any  of  tbeyears.  eltlierofpeaoe  or  of  war."  We  nndsrstaod  the 
sums  iiirea  in  the  acooant,  tnetelne,  to  be  the  pnidine  of  the  nks 
which  used  to  be  called  the  (M  StMig.—Hat  ante,  |i.  843. 
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annual  average  of  the  nest  four  tean,  ending  with 
Michaelmas  Day,  1665,  was  ahout  509,774/.;  of 
the  next  five,  ending  with  1670,  about  475,018/. 
(here  we  may  perceive  the  effect  of  the  great 
plague  and  the  fire  of  London,  the  returns  being, 
for  1666  only  303,766/.,  for  1667  only  408,324/., 
but  rising  in  1668  to  626,998/.)  ;  of  the  next  five 
years,  ending  with  1675,  581,429/.;  of  the  next 
five,  ending  with  1680,  640,231/. ;  of  the  next 
five,  ending  with  1685,  722,933/.;  and  of  the 
three  remaining  years,  ending  with  Michaelmas, 
1688,  and  all  comprehended  within  the  reign  of 
James,  about  815,874/.,  or  fully  double  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  Restoration. 
The  amount  for  the  year  ending  29th  September, 

1662,  was  414,946/. ;  that  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1687,  was  884,955/.  For  the  next 
year,  the  last  of  the  present  period,  it  was 
781,987/.* 

The  few  notices  that  have  been  preserved  of  our 
general  exports  and  imports  during  this  period  go 
to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  progresBive  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  of  the  country  afforded  by 
the  foregoing  account.  We  have  seen  that  the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  1613 
was  4,628,586/.,  and  in  1622,  4,939,751/.t  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas, 

1663,  the  imports  amounted  to  4,016,019/.,  the 
exports  to  2,022,812/.;  and  that  in  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1669,  the  imports  were 
4,196,139/.,  the  exporta  2,063,274/.  The  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  together,  there- 
fore, for  the  first  of  these  years  was  6,038,831/., 
and  for  the  second  6,259,413/.  Those  figures  in- 
dicate a  steady  progress  of  mercantile  activity  and 
of  national  wealth,  whether  we  take  the  sums  of 
t}ie  exports  and  imports  at  the  four  successive 
dates,  as  has  just  been  done,  or  confine  our  view 
to  the  imports  alone,  as  best  marking  the  national 
power  of  expenditure  or  purchase.  They  were 
2,141,283/.  in  T514;  2,619,315/.  in  1622; 
4,016,019/.  in  I6t  >;   and  4,196,139/.  in  1669.t 

*  This  AccoQDl.  howeT«r,  It  will  be  obRerred,  feeing  to  differ  tton 
thai  given  at  p.  850.  Chalmer*  doe«  not  state  upon  what  amhoritjr, 
or  rrom  wliRt  materials,  his  table  is  drawn  up.  lie  merely  describes 
it  as  an  authentic  account, 

i  See  ante.  p.  636. 

i  The  authoiitv  for  the  statement  of  exports  and  imports  In  1663 
and  1669  is  the  First  Part  of  a  Report  mode  to  the  Commiasiuners  of 
Public  Accounts  in  1711,  by  Dr.  Ctiarles  Daveuant,  who  then  held 
the  office  of  inspector-general  of  cnstoras.  (See  Ix)rd  Whitworth's 
edition  of  Davenant's  works,  Lon.  1771,  toI.t.  p.  376,  where,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  misprint,  third  line  from  the  Iwttum,  of"  exports"  for 
"  imports."  and  of  "  Imports"  for  **  exports.")  Davenant  savs  tliat 
he  taJies  the  statement  from  "  a  manuscript  remainini;  in  the  Custom 
House,  which  appears  to  be  an  authentic  copy  of  what  hud  been 
offen^d  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  but  in  what  year  ho  cannot  find, 
(p.  331.)  From  the  maouer  in  which  he  exorcises  himselC  however, 
be  has  left  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  sums  he  has  put  down 
•re  tlie  value  of  the  total  exporta  and  importa  of  the  kingdom,  or 
only  of  those  of  the  port  of  Loudon,  which  he  seems  to  intimate  bore 
the  proportion  of  between  three  and  four  to  one  to  those  of  the  test  of 
the  country,  (p.  353.)  The  statement  has  been  xeuerally  assimtetl 
to  be  that  of  the  total  exports  and  imports.  It  Is  repeatedly  quoteil 
or  referred  to  in  the  work  entith.d  The  British  Merchant,  a  series  of 
papers  Aist  pablisbed  In  1713,  with  the  object,  in  which  it  succeeded, 
of  oel^tiiu  the  proposed  treaty  ol  commerce  with  France  which  was 
to  have  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  collected  in 
three  vols.  9vo.,  In  Vli3.  The  principal  author  of  The  Briliah  Uer- 
chant  was  Henry  Martin.  Esq..  who  succeeded  Davensnt  as  iospeo* 
tor-Keneral  of  the  customs;  but  Anderson  (Chron.  Deditct.  of  Com, 
ii.  «>6),  and  after  him  Macpherson  (Annala  of  Com.  11.  534),  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  the  account  for  the  year  1668-i)  to  rest  upon 
his  authority:  for  it  is  giren  by  Davenalit.  along  wiUi  that  for 

VOU  III. 


The  terms  in  which  the  great  Dutch  minister 
De  Witt  speaks  of  the  hostility  or  rivalry  to  be 
apprehended  from  England,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  The  Interest  of  Holland,"  published  in  1669, 
show  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  greatness 
of  this  country  which  was  now  prevalent  on  the 
continent ;  and  the  passage  is  also  worth  quoting 
from  the  sketch  it  gives  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  our  manufactures  and  trade.  "  When  the 
compulsive  laws  of  the  Netherland  Halls,"  he 
observes,  "  had  first  driven  the  cloth-weaving 
from  the  cities  into  our  villages,  and  thence  into 
England,  and  that,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke 
d'Alva,  the  say-weaving  went  also  after  it,  the 
English  by  degrees  began  to  vend  their  manufac- 
tures throughout  Europe:  they  became  potent  tf 
sea,  and  no  longer  to  depend  on  the  Netiierlands. 
Also,  by  that  discovery  of  the  inexpressibly  rich 
cod-bank  of  Newfoundland,  those  of  Bristol  in 
particular  made  use  of  that  advantage.  Moreover, 
the  long  persecution  of  Puritans  in  England  has 
occasioned  the  plating  of  many  English  colonies 
in  America,  by  which  they  drive  a  very  consider- 
able foreign  trade  thither.  So  that  this  mighty 
island,  united  with  Ireland  under  one  king,  seated 
in  the  midst  of  Europe,  having  a  clear  deep  coast, 
with  good  havens  and  bays,  in  so  narrow  a  sea 
that  all  foreign  ships  that  sail  either  to  the  east- 
ward or  westward  are  necessitated,  even  in  fair 
weather,  to  shun  the  dangerous  French  coast,  and 
sail  along  that  of  England,  and  in  stormy  weather 
to  run  in  and  preserve  their  lives,  ships,  and  mer- 
chandize in  its  bays — so  that  England  now,  by  its 
conjunction  with  Scotland,  being  much  increased 
in  strength,  as  well  by  manufactures  as  by  a  great 
navigation,  will  in  all  respects  be  forinidable  to  all 
Europe.  For,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  master 
at  sea  is  a  master  at  land ;  and  more  especially  a 
king  of  England,  seeing  he  is  able,  both  by  whole 
fleets  and  private  ships  of  war,  at  all  times  to 
seize  on  ships  sailing  by  the  coast — the  westerly 
wiqds,  which  blow  for  most  part  of  the  year  on 
this  side  of  the  tropic,  giving  the  English  great 
opportunities  to  sail  out  of  their  numerous  bays 
and  harbours  at  pleasure  to  infest  our  naviga- 
tion." 

I668.3.  The  anthorsorThe  British  Haichant,  who  are  sturdy  up- 
holders- of  what  has  been  called  the  Mercantile  Theory,  maintain 
that  the  balance  ai^alnst  us  indicaietl  by  tlivse  two  statmncnts,  or  tlie 
**  great  national  loss."  as  iliey  term  it,  was  occasioned  by  our  baring 
then  a  full  truile  with  Franco;  "  which  fall  trade,"  say  they,  "  being 
afterwards  prohibited,  the  geuernl  balance  in  the  vear  1699  w.-is  gut  to 
he  so  far  in  our  favour  aa  1,147,660/.  lOt.  9d.  (that  is  to  say,  such  was 
now  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports) :  total  gained  by  us  from 
having  no  trade  with  France  in  the  year  1699,  3^i80Siat.  St.  9d.; 
which  balance  in  the  vear  1703  was  so'considerably  increased  as  to 
b«  no  less  than  S.H'isal  3t.  lOid.:  toul  gained  by  us  ttam  having 
no  trade  with  France  in  the  year  1703,  4,S503tiB<.  li.  lOfj.  A  most 
interesting  consideration."  AH  this  declamation,  in  which  the  figures 
of  arithmollc  are  made  to  play  as  wild  a  part  as  ever  did  those  of 
rhetoric,  is  gravsly  repeated  and  adopted  by  Anderson  (ii.  496).  The 
statement  for  the  year  1663-3  he  had  previously  characterised,  in  the 
same  spirit,  as  **  a  most  melancholy  account,  truly,"  "  more  espe* 
cinlly/  be  adds,  "  as  coming  from  this  able  author,  who  possessed 
that  important  office  (of  inspector  of  the  customs)  in  the  reigns  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne.'>  (p.  478.)  But,  if  he  had  gone  to 
Davenant's  own  Report,  he  would  have  found  wherewithal  to  cooaole 
himself.  "Here  you  may  please  to  observe,"  remarks  that  writer, 
after  haviDf  transcribed  the  two  accounts,  "  what  an  appearance 
there  is  of  an  excess  against  ns  all  the  world  over  those  two  years, 
in  V  hieh  no  anm  m  hit  right  ima  will  iam  M  that  we  cnrriM  «■  a 
thrimt  traffic"  (j.  877.> 
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Many  particulars  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
different  branches  of  our  foreign  commerce  about 
this  time  are  to  be  collected  from  Sir  Josiah 
Child's  New  Discourses  on  Trade,  written  in 
1665  (at  his  country-house,  "in  the  siclcness  year," 
as  he  informs  us),  and  first  published  in  1668.  A 
second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
1690.  Child  was  an  eminent  London  merchant, 
and  his  views  on  many  subjects  were  in  advance 
of  his  age ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  soundness  in 
the  leading  doctrine  of  the  present  work,  which  is, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  national  wealth  is  a  low 
rate  of  interest  established  by  law,  the  fact  being, 
that  the  national  rate  of  interest,  being  merely  ano- 
ther name  for  the  price  of  credit,  is  always  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  of  the  market  of  credit,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  supply  of  disposable  capital 
and  the  demand  for  it  by  borrowers ;  and  that  all 
that  the  establishment  of  a  legal  rate  of  interest 
can  do  is  in  some  degree  to  impede  and  disturb  the 
course  of  the  influences  which  regulate  the  natural 
rate,  and  which,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
would  determine  the  actual  rate.  In  other  words, 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  being,  as  Child 
imagined,  a  cause  of  national  wealth,  by  which  he 
meant  the  accumulation  of  capital,  might  more 
truly  be  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  such  accumu- 
lation ;  for  if  the  rate  of  profit,  and  consequently 
the  demands  of  borrowers,  should  continue  the 
same,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  brought  down 
by  the  mere  growth  of  disposable  capital.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  fiindamental  mistake  of  the 
book  on  a  theoretical  point,  it  may,  from  the  posi- 
tion and  opportunities  of  the  author,  be  safely 
taken  as  a  trustworthy  authority  in  regard  to  most 
of  the  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact  contained  in 
it.  The  branches  of  English  commerce  which 
Child  8]ieaks  of  as  having  been  most  extended  in 
his  time  are  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  with  the  East  Indies.  In  his  preface  he  asserts 
that,  since  the  year  1640,  our  exports  of  native 
commodities  to  the  Peninsula  had  been  more  than 
trebled.  He  was  himself  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  strenuously  insists  upon 
the  great  national  profits  and  advantages  of  the 
trade  with  that  region  in  opposition  to  the  outcry 
raised  against  it,  principally  on  the  ground  of  its 
carrying  a  large  balance  of  specie  out  of  the  coun- 
try,— the  simple  test  by  which  the  common  pre- 
judice of  the  time  at  once  decided  whether  any 
trade  was  profitable  or  the  reverse.  Child,  with- 
out having  very  clear  notions  on  the  subject,  is 
much  inclined  to  qualify  the  vulgar  doctrine  on 
the  balance  of  trade  generally;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  his  chief  argument  is,  that,  although 
the  imports  of  the  company  were  in  great  part  paid 
for  in  money,  the  same  money,  or  rather  a  larger 
sum,  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Dutch  for  the  same  commodities.  We  should  have 
had  to  buy  from  them  the  saltpetre  necessary  for  the 
making  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  our  pepper  and 
calicoes,  for  which  they  would  have  made  us  pay 
as  dear  as  they  did  for  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves. 


and  mace,  of  which  they  then  had  the  monopoly ; 
or,  if  we  did  not  use  caucoes,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  linens.  The  Company, 
he  states,  then  employed  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
sail  of  the  most  warlike  mercantile  ships  of  the 
kingdom,  with  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men  in 
each;  and,  besides  supplying  the  country  with 
saltpetre,  pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  several 
useful  drugs,  to  the  value  of  between  150,000/. 
and  180,000/.  yearly,  for  home  consumption,  pro- 
cured us  calicoes,  printed  stuffs,  and  oth^  mer- 
chandise for  our  trades  to  Turkey,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Guinea;  most  of  which  trades,  accoid- 
ing  to  this  author,  could  not  then  be  carried  on 
with  any  considerable  advantage  but  for  those 
supplies ;  "  and  those  goods  exported,"  he  adds, 
"  do  produce,  in  foreign  parts,  to  be  returned  to 
England  six  times  the  treasure  in  specie  which  the 
Company  exports  from  England  to  India."  In 
other  branches  of  trade  he  represents  the  Dutch 
as  going  far  a-head  of  us.  A  great  trade 
was  carried  on  by  them  to  China  and  Japan, 
in  which  the  English  had  no  share.  In  the 
Russia  trade,  he  says,  the  Dutch,  the  year  before 
he  wrote,  had  twenty-two  great  ships  employed, 
and  the  English  but  one.  In  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery  the  Dutch  and  Haraburghers  had  annually 
four  or  five  hundred  sail  employed,  while  the 
English  had  only  one  ship  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  year  before  that  not  one.  The  white  herring 
fishery  upon  our  own  coasts  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch;  and  so  was  the  export  of 
salt  from  Portugal  and  France.  To  the  Baltic,  or 
Eastland  countries,  the  English  had  not  now  half 
so  much  trade  as  formerly ;  while  the  Dutch  had 
ten  times  more  than  they  used  to  have.  The  Nor- 
way trade,  again,  was  in  great  part  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danes,  Holsteiners,  &c. ;  our  exportations  to 
France  had  greatly  ftdlen  off;  and  the  English 
ships  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  had 
decreased  from  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was 
their  number  in  1605,  to  eighty  when  Child  wrote. 
In  many  of  these  instances,  however,  the  country 
had  probably  only  disengaged  itself  from  an  old 
trade,  that  it  might  enter  into  and  carry  on  some 
other,  which  it  found  more  to  its  advantage. 
Child  admits  that  the  general  commerce  of  Uie 
country  was  never  before  either  so  extensive  or  so 
profitable.  The  Turkey,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  trades,  by  means  partly  of  our  Indian 
commodities,  partly  of  our  native  wool,  were  more 
active  and  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  trade  with  our  American  plantations  was  a 
new  branch  of  commerce,  of  great  and  rapidly 
growing  importance,  which  was  wholly  in  our  own 
hands.  Accordingly,  in  proof  of  the  general  fiict 
of  the  vast  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
within  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Child  adduces 
the  following  particulars : — "  First,"  he  says,  "  we 
give  generally  now  one-third  more  money  with 
apprentices  than  we  did  twenty  years  before. 
Secondly,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  some,  and 
the  loss  of  other  trades,  yet,  in  the  gross,  we  ship 
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off  now  one-third  more  of  our  manufactures,  and 
of  our  du  and  lead,  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago. 
Thirdly,  new-built  houses  in  London  yield  twice 
the  rent  which  they  did  before  the  conflagration 
in  the  year  1666 ;  and  houses  immediately  before 
that  fire  generally  yielded  one-fourth  more  rent 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Fourthly,  the 
spee&y  and  costly  rebuilding,  after  that  great  fire, 
in  London,  is  a  convincing,  and  to  a  stranger  an 
amazing,  argument  of  the  plenty  and  late  increase 
of  money  in  England.  Fifthly,  we  have  now  more 
than  double  the  number  of  merchants  and  ship- 
ping that  we  had  twenty  years  ago.  Sixthly,  the 
course  of  our  trade,  from  the  increase  of  our 
money,  is  strangely  altered  within  these  twenty 
years ;  most  payments  from  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers being  now  made  with  ready  money, 
whereas  formerly  the  course  of  our  general  trade 
ran  at  three,  six,  nine,  and  eighteen  months'  time." 
He  admits  that  people  complained,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  greatly  of  the  scarcity  of  money ;  but 
**  this  humour  of  complaining,"  he  replies,  with 
much  truth,  "  proceeds  from  the  frailty  of  our 
natures ;  ic  being  natural  for  men  to  complain  of 
the  present,  and  to  commend  the  times  past." 
"  And  I  can  say,  with  truth,"  he  adds,  "  upon  my 
own  memory,  that  men  did  complain  as  much  of 
the  scarcity  of  money  ever  since  I  knew  the  world 
as  they  do  now ; — nay,  the  very  same  persons  who 
now  complain  of  this,  and  commend  that  time." 
Plenty  or  scarcity  of  money,  indeed,  has  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  a  prosperous  condition  of  com- 
merce, or  the  reverse,  any  more  than  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  leather  or  of  hats.  In  so  far  as  the 
fact  is  general,  it  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
existing  condition  of  the  market  of  money,  which 
is  affected  by  the  same  causes  that  produce  fluctua- 
tions in  all  other  markets,  and  also  by  some  pecu- 
liar  to  itself,  arising  out  of  the  financial  institutions 
and  arrangements  of  different  countries.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  scarcity  of  money  felt  by  in- 
dividuals, that  is  a  complaint  likely,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  be  just  as  rife  in  a  time  of  active  and 
profitable  commercial  speculation,  when  every  man 
able  to  procure  the  command  of  capital  can  turn  it 
to  good  account,  as  in  a  stagnant  or  decaying  state 
of  trade,  when  capital  can  be  employed  witii  com- 
paratively little  advantage. 

Some  further  information  in  proof  of  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom is  supplied  to  us  at  a  date  a  few  years  later 
by  another  eminent  authority.  Sir  Wilfiam  Petty, 
in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  first  published  in  1676. 
This  writer's  statements  and  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  national  prosperity  for 
the  preceding  forty  years  strikingly  coincide  with 
and  confirm  those  of  Sir  Josiafa  Child.  He  ob- 
serves that  in  these  forty  years  the  taxes  and  other 
public  pecuhiary  levies  in  the  three  kingdoms  had 
been  much  greater  than  they  ever  were  before,  and 
yet  they  had  undeniably  all  three  gradually  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  strength  within  that  space. 
The  number  of  houses  in  London  was  double  what 


it  was  forty  years  before;  and  there  had  also  been 
a  great  increase  of  houses  at  Newcastle,  Yarmouth, 
Norwich,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Cowes;  as 
also  in  Ireland,  in  the  towns  of  Dublin,  Kinsale, 
Coleraine,  and  Londonderry.  Then,  with  respect 
to  shipping,  the  royal  navy  was  now  double  or 
quadruple  what  it  had  been  forty  years  ago ;  and 
the  coal-shipping  of  Newcastle  now  amounted  to 
about  80,000  tuns,  or  probably  four  times  what 
it  then  was,  seeing  that  London  did  not  then 
contain  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  it  now  did 
while  the  use  of  coals  was  also  doubled,—"  they 
being  heretofore,"  says  Sir  William,  "  seldom 
used  in  chambers,  as  they  now  are,  nor  were  there 
so  many  bricks  burnt  with  them  as  of  late,  nor  did 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  Thames  make  use  of 
them  as  now."  "  Above  40,000  ton  of  shipping," 
he  continues,  "  are  now  employed  in  the  Guinea 
and  American  trade,  which  trade  in  those  days  was 
inconsiderable.  The  quantity  of  wines  imported 
was  not  then  near  so  great  as  now.  And,  in  short, 
the  customs  did  not  then  yield  one-third  of  the 
present  value.  The  number  and  splendour  of 
coaches,  equipages,  and  household  furniture  have 
much  increased  since  that  period.  The  postage  of 
letters  is  increased  from  one  to  twenty.  And  his 
majesty's  revenue  is  now  trebled."  The  exact 
amounts  specified  in  some  of  these  necessarily  in 
part  conjectural  estimates  may  not  be  entitled  to 
absolute  confidence ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  general  bearing  of  the  facts  is  correctly 
given. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  England 
during  the  present  period  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Davenant  in  one  of  his  Discourses  on  Trade.* 
Davenant,  we  may  premise,  has  not  the  clearest 
notions  on  some  of  the  fundamental  points  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  but  he  has  sense  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  the  principles  advanced  by  some 
writers  of  his  time,  whose  assertbns,  indeed, 
might  well  have  startled  the  dullest  understand- 
ing. Mr.  PoUexfen,  to  a  publication  by  whom  he 
particularly  addresses  himself,  had  actually  main- 
tained gold  and  silver  to  be  "  the  only  things  that 
deserve  the  name  of  treasure,  or  the  riches  of  a 
nation ;"  and  to  this  Davenant  answers,  very  well, 
"  that,  in  truth,  money  is  at  bottom  no  more  than 
the  counters  with  which  men,  in  their  dealings, 
have  been  accustomed  to  reckon ;"  adding,  "  When 
a  country  begins  to  thrive  by  trade,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  increase  and  profit  is  presently 
converted  into  coin  or  bullion ;  and  a  great  ready 
cash  is  not  the  only  sign  of  a  thriving  people,  but 
their  growing  wealthy  is  to  be  discerned  by  other 
symptoms.'*  Just  before,  however,  his  partial  en- 
tanglement iu  the  prejudices  of  his  age  has  led  him 
to  admit  that  the  precious  metals,  though  not  the 
spring  and  original,  are  yet  the  measure,  of  trade 

*  DimnrM  Firat,  "  Thit  Foreign  Trade  If  beneScul  to  Eogland,** 
in  th«  SeeoDd  Fart  of  "  i^itcoaraea  on  the  Pablio  ReveouM  and  on 
Trade,"  bat  publiilied  in  1688,  in  answer  to  Mr.  PoUexfen'a  *■  Eng- 
land and  East  India  inoonsiatent  in  I  tliair  Mannhcturea;"  in  Lord 
Wbitworth's  edition  of  Davenant,  toL  L  pp.  346.393. 
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in  all  nations ;  which,  except  in  a  very  qualified 
sense  indeed,  and  in  reference  to  mere  convenience 
of  calculation,  they  really  no  more  are  than  any 
other  species  of  merchandise.     Pollexfen  also  con- 
tended that  there  had  been  a  regular  annual  de- 
crease of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  country  ever 
since  the  year  1666;  a  position  taken  up  about 
this  time  by  various  popular  writers,  among  others 
by  the  author  of  a  famous  discourse  entitled  "  Bri- 
tannia Languens,"  published  in  1680,  who,  by  not 
only  confining  his  view  to  one  side  of  the  question, 
but  by  looking  at  that  through  the  medium  of  a 
false  theory,  contrived  to  make  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  doubtless  also  to  that  of  many 
of  his  readers,  that  the  country  had  been  advancing 
towards  niin  at  a  round  pace  for  many  years.   The 
main  argument  of  this  writer  is,  simply,  that  there 
had  been  less  money  coined  from  1657  to  1675 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  same  length  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century, — a  fact  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  ever  so  conclusively  established, 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  subject  of  debate  than 
a  similar  calculation  of  the  comparative  quantities 
of  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  several  periods  fixed 
upon  would  have  had.     This  test,  as  applied  by 
the  author  of  Britannia  Languens,  would  have 
proved  a  rapid  decline  of  national  prosperity  in- 
deed ;  for,  whereas,  according  to  his  showing,  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coined  from    1600  to 
1619  had  been  nearly  4,800,000/. ;  and  from  1619 
to  1638,  6,900,000/.;   and  from  1638  to   1657 
above  7,700,000/. ;  the  amount  from  1657  to  1675 
had  only  been  about  2,239,000/.;   and  even  of 
that,  he  observes,  about  a  million  had  been  partly 
harp  and  cross  money,  partly  old  money  recoined. 
So  that,  by  this  measure,  the  trade  of  these  last 
eighteen  years  must  have  fallen  to  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  of  what  it  had  been  before !  This  was  a  "  lan- 
guishing "  state  of  things,  truly.     Davenant  first 
shows,  by  the  increase  in  the  vuue  of  landed  pro- 
perty,   from  twelve  years'  purchase  in   ancient 
times,  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  in  the  best  counties 
eighteen  and  twenty  years'  purchase  about  1666, 
and  by  the  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  coun- 
try must  have  been  growing  rich  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  up  to  that  year.     So  much, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  disputed  by  his  opponents. 
But  he  contends,  on  the  same  or  similar  grounds, 
that  the  same  progress  continued  to  go  on,  and,  in 
an  augmented  ratio,  after  1666.     Since  that  year, 
he  affirms,  the  price  of  land  in  the  best  counties 
had  risen  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  and  twenty- 
seven  years'  purchase ;  and  elsewhere  from  four- 
teen years'   purchase  to  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
"  From  that  year,"  he  adds,  "  Acre  were  appa- 
rently more  improvements  made  in  land  than  had 
been  known  in  fifty  years  before,  by  enclosing, 
manuring,  taking  in  of  waste  ground,  and  melio- 
rating what  was  poor  or  barren ;  and  yet  great  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  the  crown-lands 
during  the  civil  war,"    He  calculates,  from  the 


best  observations  he  has  been  able  to  make,  "by 
comparing  the  ancient  subsidies  with  the  present 
aids  and  taxes  on  land,"  that  the  general  rental  of 
England  for  land,  houses,  mines,  &c.,  before  the 
country  became  considerable  by  trade, — that  ii  to 
sav,  about  the  year  1600,— -did  not  exceed  six 
millions  per  annum ;  whereas,  in  1688,  he  takes 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  to  have  been  about  foa^ 
teen  millions.  So  that,  in  1600,  the  whole  land 
of  England  at  twelve  years'  purchase  was  only 
worth  72,000,000/.;  and  in  1688,  at  eighteen 
years'  purchase,  was  worth  252,000,000/.,  or 
three  and  a-half  times  as  much  as  before.  As  for 
the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  old  sod 
experienced  merchants  all  agreed  that  its  tonnage 
in  1688  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  in 
1666  ;  and  it  appeared  by  authentic  accounts  that 
the  royal  navy,  which  in  May,  1666,  amounted 
only  to  62,594  tons,  was  grown  to  101,032  tonsia 
December,  1688.  We  pass  over  a  long  calculation 
and  argument  about  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coined  at  different  periods,  as  tending  very  little  to 
elucidate  the  matter  in  hand.  The  statement  then 
proceeds : — "  As  to  plate,  it  may  be  safely  affimied 
that  there  was  more  wrought  for  use  in  families 
from  1666  to  1688  than  had  been  fabricated  in 

two  hundred  years  before As   to  the 

common  people,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  inferior  rank  of  men  were  better 
clothed  and  fed,  and  more  at  their  ease,  than 
in  this  kingdom,  nor,  consequently,  where  they 
propagate  faster.  As  to  buildings,  dtiring  that 
time  not  only  many  stately  edifices,  both  public 
and  private,  have  been  erected,  but  farm-houses 
have  been  kept  up ;  and  besides,  from  the  books  of 
hearth-money,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  appears 
that,  of  smaller  tenements,  from  1666  to  1688, 
there  have  been  about  70,000  new  foundations 
laid,  of  which  the  country  has  not  wanted  its  prth 
portion."  In  1666  the  customs,  according  to 
Davenant,  were  farmed  for  no  morethan  390,000/. ; 
but  from  Michaelmas,  1671,  to  Michaelmas,  1688, 
they  had  yielded  to  the  crown  an  average  annual 
return  of  555,750/.  This  statement,  it  will  be 
observed,  does  not  agree  with  the  account  given  in 
a  preceding  page  on  the  authority  of  Chalmers ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
customs  is  equally  attested  by  both.  "  Upon  a 
general  view  and  inspection  into  the  kingdom's 
state,"  Davenant  calculates  that  the  value  of  the 
whole  stock  of  England,  by  which  he  explains 
himself  as  meaning  "the  coined  silver,  coined 
gold,  bullion,  wrought  plate,  rings,  &c. ;  jewel^ 
furniture,  apparel,  &c. ;  stock  for  trade,  consump- 
tion, &c. ;  and  the  live  stock  in  cattle,  &c.,"— that 
is,  apparently,  everything  in  the  kingdom  beside 
what  the  lawyers  call  real  property, — was  in  1600 
about  17,000,000/. ;  that  in  thirty  years  it  nearly 
doubled,  and  in  1630  was  about  28,000,000/.; 
that  in  the  next  thirty  years  it  fully  doubled,  and 
in  1660  was  about  56,000,000/. ;  and  that  from 
1660  to  1688  it  above  half  doubled,  and  was  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  about  88,000,000/.    Of  this. 
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calcuktioTi  he  maintains  that "  every  article  may  be 
made  out  and  justified  by  as  plain  demonstration 
as  anything  of  this  nature  is  capable  of."  The 
stock  of  the  kingdom,  he  thinks,  would  have  fully 
doubled  itself  in  the  last  period  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  same  length  that  preceded,  had  it  not  been 
that  "  a  stop  was  put  to  our  career  by  the  great 
plague  of  1665 ;  by  the  fire  of  London,  which 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  present  stock ;  by  our 
•wars  abroad  j  and  by  our  growing  luxuries,  which 
drew  to  other  uses  what  formerly  was  left  wholly 
to  run  in  the  channel  of  trade."  "However," 
he  adds,  "  when  the  kingdom  had  recovered  these 
losses  and  shocks,  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
it  had  perfectly  done  about  1680  (trade  augment- 
ing all  the  while,  and  becoming  more  extensive), 
its  wealth  grew  faster  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  last  era  of  thirty  years  than  before  :  so  that 
there  is  more  than  probable  room  to  conjecture 
that  about  1688  it  came  to  reach  the  annual  in- 
crease of  two  millions."  There  is  much,  of  course, 
that  is  merely  theoretical,  and  far  enough  from 
conclusive,  in  these  speculations;  but  they  are 
curious  at  least,  if  not  perfectly  convincing,  and 
may  be  admitted  to  have  a  general,  though  not  an 
exact  and  absolute  truth. 

Of  the  measures  affecting  commerce  that  were  • 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  present  period,  the 
most  important  was  the  statute  of  the  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and 
Encrcasing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  and  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act. 
This  famous  statute  was  in  the  main  merely  ar  re- 
enactment  of  a  statute  passed  by  the  Rump  Par- 
liament in  October,  1651  ;•  the  principle  of  which 
was,  as  explained  in  the  former  Book,  to  confine 
absolutely  to  English  ships  the  carriage  of  all  goods 
imported  into  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  England 
from  Asia,  Afirica,  or  America ;  and  to  English 
ships,  or  ships  of  the  particular  countrj'  from  which 
the  goods  were  imported,  the  carriage  of  all  goods 
hrought  into  England  from  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  In  the  new  act,  the  latter  and  most 
important  provision  was  so  far  modified  as  to 
be  confined  to  goods  imported  from  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  to  certain  goods  only  from  other 
European  countries.  But  this  was  in  reality  a 
very  slight  mitigation  of  the  restriction  ;  for  the 
articles  in  question  comprised  all  the  most  import- 
ant English  imports,  such  as  timber,  salt,  pitch, 
tar,  hemp,  raisins,  figs,  oils,  grain,  wines,  spirits, 
&c. ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  full 
cargo  of  goods  could  be  made  up  for  England  in 
any  country  of  Europe  without  some  of  the  articles 
which  could  thus  only  be  imported  in  English  or 
native  bottoms.f  On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions 

•  See  Scobcll,  ii.  176. 

+  Some  modern  accoiinU  of  the  Navigation  Act  etnte  that  the  gooda 
thiu  forbiddeo  to  be  brouiihl  from  any  put  oTEuiDiw  except  in  Eng- 
Itoh  khlps,  or  sliips  of  the  country,  were  those  that  came  to  be  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  enHmerated  articles.  But  thin  is  a  mis. 
take :  wtiat  were  formerly  called  entmeratod  Koods,  an  expntssion 
used  in  manysubseuuent'acta  of  parliament,  wore  certain  articles,  tlie 
prodnce  of  the  English  plantations,  with  regard  to  which  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  act  (sec.  18)  that  they  should  not  be  conveyed  to  any 
part  of  the  world  whatsoever  without  Hist  being  shipped  to  England, 
and  brought  on  sliuie  there. 


of  the  act  of  1651,  as  to  importation  into  England, 
were  now  mnde  equally  applicable  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  from  England  to  other  European 
countries.  •  A  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the 
English  one  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land the  following  year ;  and  the  English  statute 
was  altered,  and  in  some  respects  made  still  more 
rigid  or  more  comprehensive,  by  subsequent  acts, 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  particular 
account.  We  may  merely  mention  that,  by  a 
clause  in  an  act  for  regulating  the  customs,  passed 
in  1662  (13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  s.  23),  it  was 
enacted  that  no  sort  of  wines  other  than  Rhenish, 
no  sort  of  spicery,  grocery,  tobacco,  potashes,  pitch, 
tar,  salt,  rosin,  deal-boards,  fir,  timber,  or  olive 
oil,  should  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or 
Germany,  "  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  any 
sort  of  ships  or  vessels  whatsoever,  upon  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  all  the  said  goods,  as  also  of  the 
ships  and  furniture." 

The  navigation  laws  are  admitted  to  have  been 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  violent  animosity  against  the 
Dutch,  and  to  have  had  for  one  of  their  principal 
objects  the  depression  of  the  mercantile  superiority 
of  that  people,  then  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  were,  in  fact,  deprived  by  these  acts  of  so 
much  of  their  carrying  trade  as  consisted  in  im- 
porting goods  to  England  and  in  exporting  to  other 
countries  English  home  and  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
thus  lost  the  English  ship-owner  gained.  The 
English  consumer, — in  other  words,  the  English 
public, — was,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  least,  a  gainer 
of  nothing,  but  a  considerable  loser :  the  monopoly 
of  the  ship-owner  was,  of  course,  a  tax  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community.  This  tax,  however,  it  has 
been  said,  was  paid  for  the  essential  object  of  the 
national  defence, — for  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  naval  strength  which  the  country  would 
not  otherwise  have  possessed.  The  exact  opera- 
tion of  indirect  methods  of  procedure,  such  as  the 
policy  of  the  navigation  laws  is  here  assumed  to 
be,  will  always  afford  matter  for  differeiice  of 
opinion,  and  hardly  admits  of  being  satisfactorily 
determined ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  however  much 
commendation  these  laws  have  received  in  later 
times,  the  greatest  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
any  public  benefit  being  attributable  to  them  by 
some  of  the  ablest  observers  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  effects  they  produced 
when  they  first  came  to  change  the  natural  course 
in  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  pre- 
viously proceeding.  Roger  Coke,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Trade,"  published  in  1671,  maintains  that,  by 
lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to  our  ports,  they 
had  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  our  commerce 

*  This  important  extendoo  of  the  Brst  Navigation  Act  has  not 
nsually  been  noticed.  But  it  is  common  tt>  spouk  of  a  ]>ruvision  in 
the  actof  tiie  IS  Car.  11.  making  it  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sliip  beiug  English  property,  tne  master  aud  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  sailors  slionld  bo  Euglishnien,  as  a  new  reirulalion  and  a  very 
material  improvement  u]k>u  the  old  law  (see  BUckstune,  Com.  i. 
419)  ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  act  of  16ol  demands  very  nearly  the 
same  thing,— It  requires  that  the  wujoritif  of  the  crew  shall,  be 
Englifh, 
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he  8tates  that,  within  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  first  partial  Navigation  Act  in  1650  (the 
progenitor  of  that  of  the  following  year),  we  had 
lost  through  their  operation  the  greater  part  of  our 
Baltic  and  Greenland  trades.  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
although  decidedly  approving  of  the  principle  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  corroborates  Coke  in  so  far 
by  admitting,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Trade,"  pub- 
lished in  1698,  that  the  English  shipping  employed 
in  the  Eastland  and  Baltic  trades  had  decreased 
two-thirds  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  that 
the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  these  trades  had 
increased  in  a  like  proportion.*  It  is  plain,  in- 
deed, that  this  law,  by  raising  their  freights  in  the 
home  trade,  of  which  it  gave  them  a  monopoly, 
must  have  disabled  English  ship-owners  from 
competing  with  foreigners  in  every  other  trade  of 
which  they  had  not  a  like  exclusive  command. 

The  most  remarkable  outbreak  in  the  course  of 
this  period  of  the  old  commercial  jealousy  which, 
in  contradiction  to  the  first  principle  of  commerce, 
used,  in  its  fits  of  ftirv,  to  be  continually  striving 
to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  the  productions  of 
foreign  countries,  in  the  notion  of  thereby  putting 
down  their  commercial  rivalry,  was  the  entire 
prohibition  of  trade  with  France  in  1678.  On 
this  occasion,  indeed,  national    hatred  and   re- 

•  Sm  thM«  and  othw  aulhoritiea  coUaoled  by  Mr.  M'Culloeb, 
Diet.  u(  Com.  p.  319. 


ligious  excitement  lent  their  aid  to  strengthen  and 
envenom  the  feelings  arising  from  rivalry  in  trade, 
for  it  was  the  time  of  the  popular  ferment  about 
the  designs  of  France,  out  of  which  sprung  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  wild  delusion  of  the  popish 
plot;*  but  the  chief  motive  of  the  prohibition, 
nevertheless,  was  undoubtedly  the  prevalent  notion 
that  the  country  was  suffering  an  a^inual  pecuniary 
loss  to  a  vast  amount  by  the  balance  of  trade,  as 
it  was  called,  being  turned  against  us  in  con- 
sequence of  our  large  importation  of  French  com- 
modities. The  act  of  parliament  (the  29  and  30 
Car.  II.  c.  1  §  20)  declares  that  it  had  been  by 
long  experience  found  that  the  importing  of 
French  wines,  brandy,  linen,  silk,  salt,  paper,  and 
other  commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufactxire  of  the  territories  and  dominions  of 
the  French  king  had  much  exhausted  the  treasure 
of  this  nation,  lessened  the  value  of  the  native 
commodities  and  manufactures  thereof,  and  caused 
great  detriment  to  the  kingdom  in  general.  It 
therefore  proceeded  to  enact  that,  ibr  three  years 
from  the  20th  of  March,  1611  (1678),  and  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  no  French 
wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  Unen,  cloth,  silks,  salt, 
grapes,  or  other  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  France,  should  be  im- 
ported in  any  sort  of  vessel  whatsoever  into  any 

*  8m  ante,  pp.  715.  tt  tef. 
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part  of  England,   and  that  the  importation  or 
Tending  of  any  such  French  goods   should  be 
adjudged  "  to  be  a  common  nuisance  to  this  king- 
dom in  general,  and  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
thereof."    The  adherents  of  the  balance  of  trade 
theory  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards,  all  looked 
upon  this  prohibition  as  a  most  wise  and  salutary 
act  of  national  policy,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
referring  with  much  triumph  to  its  effects  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  views.     Indeed 
they  had  long  been  clamouring  for  something  of 
the  king  before  the  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature.     The  House  of  Commons  which  met 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1615  had,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  trade  between  England  and 
France,  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  former 
country  was  annually  a  loser  in  the  said  trade  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  sterling,  and  had  there- 
upon ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  as  was  actually  done  two  years  after.     The 
following  are  the  terms  in  which  Anderson,  writing 
nearly  a  century  after  1678,  speaks  of  the  act 
then  passed  against  commerce  with  France :  "  The 
immense   importation   into  England   of  French 
wares  of  various  kinds  gave  just  umbrage  to  all 
wise  people,  as  occasioning  a  vast  annual  loss  in 
point  of  the  general  balance  of  England's  trade ; 
some  say,  to  at  least  one  million  sterling,  others  to 
considerably  more;  because,  whilst  we  were  wan- 
tonly and  without  measure  importing  and  using 
the  produce   and  manufactures  of   France,  the 
wiser  French  ministry  were  from  time  to  time 
laying  heavier  duties   upon  the  English   manu- 
factures and    produce.  .  .  .  Hereby   the   English 
foreign  trade  in  general  languished,  rents  fell,  and 
all  ranks  began  sensibly  to  feel  its  bad  effects. 
Yet  they  at  first  imputed  this  misfortune  to  a 
wrong  cause,  which    made  the   merchants   and 
traders  petition  the  parliament  against  the  East 
India  and   Levant  Companies.      In  coticlusion, 
they  discovered  the  true  cause  j  whereupon  they 
made  such  earnest  application  to  the  parliament 
as  influenced  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to  a 
vote,  that  the  trade  with  France  was  detrimental 
to  the  kingdom.  ...  It  was,  indeed,  more  than 
time  for  England  to  interpose  and  save  the  almost 
expiring  liberties  of  Europe,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  she  put  some  stop  to  an  inundation  of  French 
wines,  brandies,  silks,  linen,  paper,  salt,  and  an 
innumerable  variety  of  firippery,  millinery,  and 
haberdashery  wares,  toys,  &c. ;  which  prohibition, 
and  that  of  the  wear  of  East  India  manufactures, 
brought  the  general  balance  greatly  in  our  favour 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years.    The  authors  of 
this  time  say  that,  until  after  this  prohibition,  the 
annual  exports  of  England,  on  an  average,  did  not 
exceed  three  millions  sterling ;  but  that,  in  about 
twenty  years  after,  the  exports  had  gradually  in- 
creased to  near  seven  millions  yearly,  which  vast 
increase  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  great 
increase  and  exportation  of  our  own  woollen,  silk, 
linen,  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  since  the 
prohibition  of  commerce  with  France;  and  partly 


also  to  the  prohibition,  some  years  after  enacted, 
of  the  wear  in  England  of  East  India  manu- 
factures ;  and  likewise  in  part  to  the  enlarged  de- 
mand from  our  own  American  colonies  of  all  sorts 
of  manufactures  and  necessaries."*  As  Charles 
II.  never  again  assembled  a  parliament  after  the 
20th  of  March,  1681,  the  act  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  French  merchandize  remained  in 
force  till  it  was  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reign  by  the  act  1  Jac.  II.  c.  5.  "  Where- 
upon," says  Anderson,  "  ensued  an  inundation  of 
French  commodities,  to  the  value  of  above  four 
millions  sterling,  within  the  compass  of  less  than 
three  years'  time,  whereby  all  the  evils  formerly 
complained  of  were  renewed,  so  that  the  nation 
would  have  been  soon  beggared,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  happy  Revolution  in  the  year  1688,  when 
all  commerce  with  France  was  eflfectually  barred."t 
The  proof  of  a  nation  being  on  the  road  to  beg- 
gary, which  is  derived  from  its  purchasing  every 
year  between  one  and  two  millions'  worth  of  com- 
modities firom  another  country,  is  not  particularly 
convincing.  But,  as  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
even  the  facts  as  to  this  matter  appear  to  have 
been  grossly  misstated.  Davenant,  in  his  First 
Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
sensibly  observes, — "  It  has  never  been  popular 
to  lay  down  that  England  was  not  a  great  loser  by 
the  French  trade ;  but,  in  inquiries  of  this  kind, 
truth  should  be  more  hunted  after  than  popularity, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  this  matter  in  as  true 
a  light  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit  of,  and 
which  lies  so  obscure  for  want  of  knowing  right  of 
matter  of  fact.  As  to  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations  of  commodities  between  the  respective 
kingdoms,  so  far  is  beyond  contradiction,  that  all 
the  while  England  flourished  and  grew  rich  by  an 
extended  traffic  (which  was  by  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  down  to  the  year  1640),  the  two  countries 
did  not  load  one  another  with  prohibitions  of,  or 
high  duties  upon,  each  other's  product  or  manu- 
factures, which  that  country  would  certainly  have 
done  that  had  found  itself  any  considerable  loser 
by  their  mutual  dealings,  which  must  have  been 
seen  and  felt  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time ;  so  that 
during  this  space  it  is  rather  to  be  presumed  both 
kingdoms  reciprocally  found  their  account  by  the 
commerce  that  was  between  them.  During  the 
afore-mentioned  period  the  strength  and  power  of 
France  was  not  become  formidable,  and  the  pro- 
digious growth  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  what 
employed  all 'our  fears ;  but,  as  you  know,  about 
the  year  1660,  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe 
changed,  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  declined,  and 
France  became  the  rising  empire.  And  it  rose  so 
fast  as  to  beget  just  apprehensions  to  England  for 
our  future  safety.  In  the  meanwhile  several  good 
patriots,  perceiving  the  court  then  fatally  running 
into  French  interests  and  measures,  and  finding  it 
would  be  difficult  to  engage  the  people  (newly 
come  out  of  a  civil  war)  to  follow  and  join  with 
them  in  more  national  councils  by  speculations 

•  Chtoa  of  Com.  ii.  MS.  i  Ibid,  p.  671. 
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merely  political  concerning  the  progresa  of  the 
Frendi  arms  and  power,  they  thought  the  best 
course  to  awaken  Englishmen  was  to  alarm  them 
about  the  danger  they  were  in  to  lose  their  trade, 
and  for  this  reason  nothing  was  so  common  as  to 
cry  that  England  was  undone  by  the  prodigious 
over  balance  the  French  had  upon  us."    To  prove 
this,  divers  estimates  were  drawn  up  and  laid 
before  the  king,  the  committees  of  council,  and  the 
House  of  Commons.     With  regard  to  these  esti- 
mates, Davenant  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the    case   as  to  the 
trade  with  France,  it  is  evident,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, that,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, our  trade  with  the  whole  world  must  have 
been  a  most  gainful  one,  even  in  the  sense  of  those 
who  will  admit  nothing  but  an  overbalance  of 
gold  and  silver  to  be  a  gain  in  commerce,  seeing 
that,  in  that  space  of  time,  tliere  was  actually 
coined  at  the  Mint,  as  appears  from  the  Mint-rolls, 
above  six  millions  of  gold  and  above  four  millions 
of  silver.     "If  England,"   he  proceeds,   "  had 
suffered  such  a  drain  as  the  loss  of  a  million  per 
annum  by  its  dealings  with  one  single  country, 
there  could  not  have  been  such  an  immense  coin- 
age in  those  years,  nor  could  the  bullion  we  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  returned  as  the  overbalance  of 
the  trade  we  had  with  the  Spaniards,  have  an- 
swered and  made  good  such  a  constant  issue : 
from  whence  follows,  that  tliis  balance  against  us 
of  a  million  yearly,  which  has  been  asserted  in 
several  books,  and  in  memorials  laid  before  the 
king  and  council,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
must  have  been  chimerical,  for  bye-ends  advanced 
by  some,  and  ignorantly  followed  by  others." 
He  then  states  various  facts  which  go  to  show 
at  least  that  considerable  exaggeration  had  been 
used  in  making  up  the  accounts  which  appeared 
to  prove  so  great  an  overbalance  of  imports  from 
France ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  goods  sent  from  England  to 
France,  and  those  brought  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  fairly  valued,  there  would  be  found 
to  have  been  no  considerable  difference  between 
the  money  amount  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
But,  after  all,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  the  question 
remains,  "  how  far  the  excess  between  the  exports 
and  imports  may    be    deemed    a  certain    rule, 
whereby  to  judge  whether  a  country  gets  or  loses 
by  its  trade  ?"     And  upon  this  point  he  adduces 
some  startling  facts.     Both  in  1663  and  1669,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  imports  very  greatly 
exceeded  the  exports  on  our  trade  with  the  whole 
world :  yet  in  both  those  years  it  was  not  to  be 
disputed  by  any  man  in  his  senses  that  we  carried 
on  a  thriving  trafSc  on  the  whole.     On  the  other 
band,  in  five  more  recent  years,  for  which  he  pre- 
sents from  the  Custom-house  books  an  abstract  of 
the  exports  and  imports  between  England  and  all 
foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the  exports  regu- 
larly exceeded  the  imports  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
•*  and  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  it  has  been  the  same 
from  1688  to  the  time  the  books  of  my  office  be- 


gan :  however,  it  can  hardly  be  afiSrmed,  and  the 
merchants  upon  the  Exchange  will  scarce  agree, 
that  during  this  time  England  has  carried  on  * 
profitable  trade ;  at  least  there  appears  no  ovei^ 
balance  returned  to  us  in  bullion,  to  set  the  Mint 
at  work;  contrariwise,  our  specie  of  gold  and 
silver,  since  that  time,  is  by  degrees  visibly  dimi- 
nished." In  fine,  from  these  and  various  other 
considerations,  Davenant  is  led  to  have  Btrong 
doubts  whether  the  popular  notion  of  England 
having  been  a  loser  in  her  trade  with  France  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  or  to  tbe  past- 
ing of  the  prohibitory  act  in  1678,  be  not  a  mere 
popular  delusion.  "  Great  Britain  at  that  time," 
he  observes,  "  had  no  marks  upon  it  of  a  na- 
tion declining  in  wealth  and  commerce :  Hx 
interest  of  money  was  low,  the  species  of  gold  and 
silver  abounded  ;  the  middle  ranks  of  men  had  a 
large  proportion  of  plate  among  them ;  after  a 
general  conflagration  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  a  few 
years,  magnificent  public  edifices  were  erected, 
the  farm-houses  everywhere  were  in  good  repair." 
He  adds  that  the  tonnage  of  mercantile  shipping 
infinitely  exceeded  what  it  was  when  he  wrote,  in 
1711;  and  that  even  at  the  low  duties  then  in 
force  the  customs  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas, 
1677,  produced  no  less  than  828,200/.*  All  this 
he  justly  considers  to  have  been  the  fruits  and  the 
evidence,  not  of  a  decaying,  but  of  a  proeperoas 
and  extending,  trade. 

The  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  six 
percent.,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Rump  par- 
liament in  165  l,t  was  confirmed  after  the  Resto- 
ration by  the  act  12  Car.  II.  c.  13,  entitled  An 
Act  for  restraining  the  taking  of  excessive  Usmr. 
"  The  abatement  of  interest  from  ten  in  the  hun- 
dred in  former  times,"  the  preamble  declares, 
"  hath  been  found,  by  notable  experience,  bene- 
ficial to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  improve- 
ment of  lands  by  good  husbandrj',  with  many  other 
considerable  advantages  to  this  nation,  especially  the 
reducing  of  it  to  a  nearer  proportion  widi  foreign 
states  with  whom  we  traffic ;  and  in  fresh  memorj 
the  like  fall  from  eight  to  six  in  the  hundred  by  a 
late  constant  practice  hath  found  the  like  success, 
to  the  general  contentment  of  this  nation,  as  is 
visible  by  several  improvements."  In  Scotland 
the  reduction  was  not  made  till  1672.  To  the  re- 
duction of  interest  to  six  per  cent.  Sir  Josiah 
Child)  in  his  "  Brief  Observations  concerning 
Trade  'and  Interest  of  Money,"  first  published  in 
1688,  ascribes  the  most  important  effects  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  national  wealth  ;  and,  although 
his  notion  upon  this  point  is  a  mere  fallacy,  some 
of  the  facts  which  he  mentions,  and  with  r^ard  to 
which  his  authority  is  unquestionable,  however 
much  he  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  to  vhkh 
he  would  trace  them,  are  curious.  When  he 
wrote,  he  asserts  there  were  more  men  to  be  found 
upon  the  Exchange  of  London  worth  ten  dioaaud 

•  Thi«  »gmt  TCTT  nnrly  with  tlw  aceonot  priotrd  by  Chmlocn. 
if  we  take  in  the  additioDcl  duty  oa  vines,  which  tlHtt  Mr  taoiMcti 
nearly  150,000(.  "^ 

t  See  aiiu,  p.  M9. 
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pounds  than  were  worth  one  thousand  when  the 
reduction  was  first  made  by  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment. He  adds,  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a 
daughter,  sixty  years  before,  was  esteemed  a  latter 
portion  than  two  thousand  pounds  now ;  that  p:en- 
tlewomen  in  former  times  esteemed  themselves 
well  clothed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chamber- 
maid would  now  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in ;  and 
that  besides  the  great  increase  of  rich  clothes, 
plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture,  there  were  a 
hundred  coaches  now  kept  for  one  that  was  kept 
formerly. 

Of  the  great  chartered  associations  which  in 
earlier  times  used  to  monopolize  the  commerce  to 
different  foreign  regions,  the  East  India  Company 
is  the  only  one  which  demands  any  particular 
notice  in  the  present  period.  While  the  others,  as 
trade  outgrew  the  need  of  such  shelter  and  prop- 
ping, were  gradually  losing  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  sinking  towards  decrepitude  and  insigni- 
ficance, it  was  fast  surmounting  the  impediments 
of  various  kinds,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that 
had  hitherto  entangled  its  progress,  and  becoming 
every  day  more  prosperous  and  more  firmly  esta- 
blished. Although  the  charter  the  Company  had 
obtained  from  Cromwell  in  1657*  was  not  yet  ex- 
pired, it  was  thought  advisable,  in  the  change  that 
all  things  had  undergone,  to  get  a  new  one  from 
the  restored  king;  and  they  were  accordingly 
re-incorporated  by  Charles,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1661,  with  a  full  confirmation  of  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  the  important  additional  rights : — 
1.  Of  erecting  so  many  forts  as  they  pleased  in 
India  and  St.  Helena,  and  appointing  judges  to 
try  both  civil  and  criminal  causes ;  2.  Of  making 
peace  and  war  with  any  people,  not  Christians, 
within  the  limits  of  their  trade ;  3.  Of  seizing  all 
English  subjects  found  without  their  license  in 
India  or  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  sending  them  home 
to  England.  In  1669  the  island  of  Bombay,  which 
Charles  had  received  from  Portugal  as  part  of  the 
dower  of  Queen  Catherine,  was  made  over  by  him 
to  the  Company,  to  be  held  by  them  "  in  free  and 
common  aoccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Green- 
wich, at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds."  The 
trade  of  the  Company  now  became  so  lucrative, 
that  in  1676  they  were  enabled  tp  double  their 
capital  out  of  their  accumulated  profits ;  on  which 
the  market  price  of  their  stock  immediately  rose 
to  245  per  cent  A  view  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
merce with  India  about  this  time  is  very  fully 
given  in  a  publication  which  appeared  in  1677 
entitled  "  The  East  India  Trade  a  most  profitable 
Trade  to  this  Kingdom,"  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Sir  Josiah  Child.  The  Com- 
pany, this  writer  states,  then  employed  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  ships,  running  from  300  to  600  tons 
burden,  and  carrying,  or  capable  of  carrying,  from 
forty  to  sixty  or  seventy  guns  each.  Their  annual 
exports  amounted  to  about  430,000/.;  namely, 
320,000/.  in  bullion,  and  the  remainder  in  cloth 
and  other  goods.    Their  imports  in  calico,  pepper, 
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saltpetre,  indigo,  silk  (raw  and  wrought),  drugs, 
&c.,  had  in  the  year  1674-5  produced  860,000/., 
and  often  yielded  a  much  larger  sum.  Besides 
this,  the  private  trade  allowed  by  the  Company  to 
owners  of  ships,  commanders,  and  seamen,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  factors,  for  diamonds,  pearls,  musk, 
ambei^is,  &c.,  occasioned  an  annual  export  of 
from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  in  bullion,  and  about 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  in  goods,  and  brought  returns 
to  the  amount  of  250,000/.  or  300,000/.  Of  the 
110,000/.  worth  of  goods  exported  by  the  Com- 
pany, 40,000/.  or  50,000/.  worth  consisted  of 
foreign  commodities,  the  rest  of  home  produce  and 
manufactures,  such  as  drapery,  tin,  and  lead.  Of 
the  imports,  diere  might  be  consumed  in  England, 
pepper  to  the  value  of  6,000/. ;  saltpetre  to  that  of 
30,000/. ;  silks  (raw  and  manufactured)  to  that  of 
30,000/.;  calicoes  to  that  of  160,000/.;  and  in- 
digo and  other  drugs  to  that  of  from  10,000/.  to 
15,000/.  "  All  the  rest  of  the  returns  above 
mentioned,"  the  statement  proceeds,  "  amounting 
to  630,000/.  value,  are  transported  to  foreign 
markets,  as  is  also  most  part  of  the  private  trade, 
The  pepper  I  reckon  at  8d.  per  pound  weight,  so 
necessary  a  spice  for  all  people,  which  formerly 
cost  us  3s.  4a.  per  pound,  being  nowhere  to  be 
had  but  in  India ;  and,  were  we  obliged  to  have  it 
from  the  Dutch,  they  would  probably  raise  it  as 
high  as  they  do  their  other  spices ;  yet,  supposing 
it  so  low  as  Is.  Ad.  per  pound,  it  would  be  a  fur- 
ther annual  expense  of  6000/.  to  the  nation.  Salt- 
petre is  of  that  absolute  necessity,  tliat  without  it 
we  should  be  like  the  Israelites  under  the  bondage 
of  the  Philistines — without  the  means  of  defending 
ourselves.  Possibly,  even  if  we  had  no  Indian 
trade,  we  might,  in  time  of  peace,  purchase  it, 
though  it  would  cost  us  double  what  it  now  does. 
But  in  case  of  war  where  could  we  have  sufficient? 
Not,  surely,  from  oiur  enemies.  Or,  would  our 
gentlemen,  citizens,  and  farmers,  be  willing  to 
have  their  cellars  and  rooms  dug  up  as  in  King 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  be  deprived  of  freedom 
in  their  on-n  houses,  exposed  and  laid  open  to  salt- 
petre-men ?  Which  method  would  be,  besides,  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  affording  us  the  necessary 
supplies.  lUkw  silk  we  might  possibly  be  supplied 
with  from  other  parts,  though  not  so  cheap  as  from 
India.  And  India  wrought  silks  serve  us  instead 
of  so  much  Italian  or  French  silks,  which  would 
cost  us  almost  treble  the  price  of  Indian  silks,  to 
the  kingdom's  loss  of  above  20,000/.  yearly. 
Calicoes  serve  instead  of  the  like  quantity  of 
French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  linen,  which  would 
cost  us  thrice  as  much;  hereby  200,000/.  or 
300,000/.  is  yearly  saved  to  the  nation.  And  if 
the  linen  manufacture  were  settled  in  Ireland  so 
as  to  supply  England,  our  calicoes  might  be  trans- 
ported to  foreign  markets."  At  this  time  the  linen 
manufactured  at  home  probably  did  not  supply  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  consumption.  Female 
drev&es  had  been  wont  to  be  principally  made  of 
French  cambrics,  French  and  Silesia  lavnis,  and 
other  flaxen  fabrics  of  Flanders  and  Germany; 
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but  these  fabrics  were  now  beginning  to  be  pretty 
generally  supplanted  by  the  inuelins  of  India. 
Plain  calicoes  were  also  now  brought  in  considerable 
quantities  from  India  to  be  printed  in  England,  in 
imitation  of  the  Indian  printed  chintzes,  the  bring- 
ing home  of  which  was  at  last  prohibited  altoge- 
ther, for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  English 
printing  business. 

It  was  during  the  present  period  that  Tea  was 
first  brought  to  England.  Known  irom  the  re- 
motest antiquity  in  China  and  Japan,  tea  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  sak  as  the  common 
beverage  of  the  Chinese  by  the  Arabian  merchant 
Soliman,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
the  Elast  in  the  year  850.  The  earliest  European 
writers,  however,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  are 
some  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  visited  China 
and  Japan  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  who  describe  it  in  their  letters 
under  the  names  of  cha,  da,  tchia,  and  thee.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  imported,  at  least  in  any 
quantity,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Convpany  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  by  them  the  small  demand  of  Europe  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  century  was  principally 
supplied.  Tea  is  not  enumerate  any  more  than 
coSe&  or  chocolate,  in  the  table  of  rates  appended 
to  the  tonnage  and  poundage  or  customs'  dues 
act  passed  by  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1660 
(12  Car.  11.  c.  4)  ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  act 
passed  in  the  same  year  imposing  an  excise  upon 
beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors  (12  Car.  II.  c.  23)  j 
two  of  the  rates  or  duties  there  enacted  being, 
"  For  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  sold,  to  be 
paid  by  the  maker,  4d. ;"  and  "  For  every  gallon 
of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea,  made  and  sold,  to 
be  paid  by  the  maker  thereof,  8<i."  And  the  tax 
upon  tea  continued  to  be  an  excise  duty,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  levied  not  upon  the  imported  commo- 
dity, but  upon  the  liquiH'  madie  and  sokl,  till  the 
Revolution.  At  this  time  the  beverage  was  only 
just  beginning  to  be  known  in  England.  Pepys, 
in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  September  25th,  1661, 
records,  "  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink), 
of  which  I  had  never  drank  before."  The  poet 
Waller  has  some  lines  on  the  birthday  of  Queen 
Catherine,  which  he  entitles  "  Of  Tea,  com- 
mended by  her  Majesty;"  and  from  which  it 
should  seem  that  her  example  had  brought  the 
new  drink  into  fashionable  use,  if,  indeed,  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  understood  as  (by  a  courtly 
compliment  not  strictly  true)  attributing  to  her 
majesty,  who  came  over  here  in  1662,  the  intro- 
duction of  it  for  the  first  time  into  the  country : — 

**  The  best  ofqnems  and  best  of  herba  we  owe 
To  that  boki  nation,  which  the  way  did  bbow 

To  the  fUr  rt'pon  where  the  bud  does  riie, 
Whoae  rich  prodactiona  we  ao  justly  priie. 


1  ne  muio  a  ineno,  tea,  ooea  our  rancv  aid  ; 
llrpreai  thoao  vuponra  which  the  head  invade ; 
And  keep*  that  oalaee  of  the  loal  aereae. 
Fit  on  her  birthday  to  aalnte  the  queen." 


For  some  time  after  this,  however,  the  quantity 
of  tea  brought  to  Europe  continued  to  be  very 
small.    In  1664  the  East  India  Company  could 


only  procure  two  pounds  and  two  ounces,  which 
cost  them  forty  shillings  a  potmd,  when  they 
wanted  to  make  a  present  of  some  rarities  to  the 
king ;  and  in  1666  they  had  to  pay  fifty  shillings 
a  poimd  for  twenty-two  pounds  and  three-quarters, 
which  they  in  like  manner  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty. Their  own  first  importation  was  in  1669, 
when  they  received  two  canisters  containing 
143j^  pounds  from  Bantam,  which  they  did  not 
sell,  but  partly  gave  away  in  presents,  partly 
used  in  the  House  for  the  refreshment  of  the  com- 
mittees. After  this,  however,  they  gradually  in- 
creased their  importations,  though  still  making 
their  purchases  generally  at  second-hand  in  Madras 
and  Surat,  having  only  once  gone  for  the  article  to 
the  port  of  Amoy,  in  China,  till,  in  the  year  1618, 
they  brought  home  4713  pounds;  a  quantity  so 
large  that  it  glutted  the  market,  so  that  in  the  six 
following  years  their  importations  in  all  amounted 
only  to  410  pounds.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till 
after  the  Revolution  that  the  consumption  of  tea 
began  to  be  at  all  general  in  this  country.* 

St.  Helena,  the  possession  of  which  had  been 
confirmed  to  the  Company  by  their  last  charter, 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1665,  but  was  regained 
in  1672,  and  the  following  year  re-granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  Company  for  ever.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  1677,  they  also  obtained  a  new  charter 
from  Charles  II.,  empowering  them,  among  other 
privileges,  to  coin  money  at  Bombay  and  their 
other  possessions  in  India.  In  1680  the  first 
notice  occurs  of  a  ship  sent  by  the  Company  to 
China.  In  1683  they  lost  their  factory  at  Bantam 
in  the  island  of  Java,  one  of  their  oldest  and  best 
establishments,  in  consequence  of  having  taken 
the  unsuccessful  side  in  a  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  his  sou,  the  latter  of  whom  was  assisted 
by  the  Dutch,  who,  on  their  victory,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  factory,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  during  the  last  war,  they  have  conti- 
nued to  hold  ever  since.  On  this  the  English  esta- 
blished a  new  factory,  which  they  fortified  at  a 
great  expense,  at  Bencooleo,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Sumatra, — by  this  means  preserving 
the  pepper  trade,  which  would  otherwise  have  all 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  3rd 
of  August,  1683,  Charles  II.  granted  the  Company 
another  charter,  conferring  upon  them  some  new 
powers,  in  particular  the  right  of  exercising  martial 
law  in  their  garrisons  in  India,  and  of  establishing 
courts  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  the 
seas  within  the  limits  of  their  trade.  They  after- 
wards obtained  another  charter,  still  further  en- 
larging their  privileges,  from  James  II.,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1686.  In  India,  in  the  meanwhile, 
they  had  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  within  whose  government  they 
had  had  a  flourishing  factory  at  Hooghly,  a  town 
on  die  west  branch  of  the  Ganges,  and  dte  chief 
port  of  the  province ;  the  result  of  which  was,  after 
some  fighting,  that  they  removed  in  1687  frmn 
Hooghly  to  Sootanutty,  a  place  twenty-three  miles 

*  HacphersoD,  Com.  with  India,  pp.  1S8— 133. 
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lower  down,  and  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  From  this  village  sprung  the  magnificent 
modem  capital  of  Calcutta. 

There  remains  to  be  shortly  noticed  a  compara- 
tively new  branch  of  commerce,  which  was  already 
rising  into  importance, — that  carried  on  with  the 
settlements  in  North  America,  commonly,  in  those 
days,  called  the  Plantation  Trade.  Davenant  tells 
us  that,  according  to  "  an  account  from  such  as 
have  formerly  perused  the  Custom  House  books 
with  great  care,"  the  average  annual  value  of  ex- 
ports from  England  to  America,  in  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  apparel,  and  household  furniture,  in  the 
six  years  from  1682  to  1688,  was  about  350,000/. ; 
while  that  of  the  imports,  consisting  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  ginger,  cotton  wool,  fustic  wood,  indigo, 
cocoa,  fish,  pipe-staves,  masts,  furs,  &c.,  together 
with  fish  from  Newfoimdland,  was  not  less  than 
950,000/.  Of  the  imports  he  calculates  that 
about  the  value  of  350,000/.  might  be  retained 
for  home  consumption ;  so  that  there  would  remain 
about  600,000/.  worth  to  be  exported.* 

It  was  the  new  direction  given  to  trade  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  other 
by  the  interchange  of  commodities  thus  carried  on 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  Trans-atlantic 
colonies,  to  which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the 
eager  agitation  that  now  began  of  many  of  the 
principles  of  what  has,  in  more  recent  times,  been 
termed  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  state  that  the  birth  of  this  science 
in  England  is  to  be  dated  from  the  present  period  ; 
for  it  had  in  fact  been  a  subject  of  occasional  spe- 
culation for  at  least  a  century  before,  in  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  very  remarkable 
tract  entitled  "  A  Compendious  or  Brief  Examin- 
ation of  certain  ordinary  Complaints  of  divers  of 
our  Countrymen  in  these  our  Days,  by  W.  S.," 
(said  to  mean  William  Stafford,)  which  was  pub- 
hshed  in  1581,  and  which  discusses,  with  a  great 
deal  of  acuteness,  some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  subject  of  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  wealth.t  But  the  subject  of  foreign 
trade  at  least  had  never  before  been  so  system- 
atically examined  as  it  now  came  to  be  by  a  crowd 
of  writers  in  the  disputes  that  arose  between  various 
rival  commercial  interests.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  the  reason- 
ings and  general  views  of  several  of  these  early 
speculators,  divided  as  they  already  were  into  a 
number  of  hostile  schools  and  factions.  The  pre- 
valent or  more  popular  theories  were  what  have 
been  called  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
systems,  which,  although  distinct,  were  so  far  from 
being  opposed,  that  a  belief  in  the  one  led  natu- 
rally to  the  adoption  of  the  other.     The  manufac- 

*  DiscouTMi  on  the  Public  ReTcnnm  anil  Tradr;  Part  II.  Dia- 
eounc  III.  "  On  the  Plantation  Trade  :"  in  Works,  ii.  17. 

-t  See  to).  U.  p.  804.  A  pretty  full  account  of  this  tract  (which  at 
one  time  used  to  be  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  and  was  indeed  re- 
printed with  his  name  in  1751)  may  be  fomid  iu  the  Pennv  Magazine 
(or  1836,  pp.  130,  148, 164,  and  190.  We  may  add,  licre,  iliat  accord- 
ioi;  to  a  notice  in  Reed's  CataioKue  of  Law  Books,  1809,  p.  36,  it  is 
said,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  William  Lamiwrde,  in  Append,  in  fiibt 
Brit.  Top."  to  have  bcea  really  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Smytbe  or 
lohn  Yatet,  in  the.ieign  of.Heury  VUl.  or  Edward  VI. 


turing  system,  however,  was  held  by  some  who 
were  not  among  the  adherents  of  the  mercantile 
system ;  and  of  the  two  it  certainly  was  by  far 
the  least  unreasonable.  The  mercantile  system 
assumed,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
explain,  that  nothing  was  really  wealth  ejccept 
gold  and  silver ;  and  that  consequently  the  sole 
test  of  the  profitableneM  of  any  branch  of  trade 
was  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  brought  more 
money  into  the  country  than  it  took  out  of  it.* 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  manufacturing 
system  was,  that  a  trade  was  profitable  to  the 
public  whenever,  by  means  of  any  restrictions  or 
exclusive  privileges,  it  could  be  made  gainful  to 
the  capitalists  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  and  their 
equally  protected  allies,  the  raisers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  merchandize,  the  export  of  which  it 
encouraged.  The  interest  of  the  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  the  commodities  brought  home  by 
the  trade,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity, this  theory  entirely  overlooked,  or  at  any  rate 
treated  as  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance. 
If  the  restrictions  under  which  the  trade  was  car- 
ried on  could  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  for 
those  actually  engaged  in  it,  that  was  enough — it 
was  assumed  that  they  must  be  beneficial  for  the 
public  generally.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  nothing 
in  all  this  repugnant  to,  or  irreconcileable  with,  the 
above-mentioned  principle  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem ; — on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  that  nothing 
was  a  gain  in  common  except  a  balance  in  money, 
or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  agreed  very 
well  with  the  further  notion  that  such  balance  and 
excess  were  to  be  best  secured,  not  by  leaving 
commerce  free  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels,  but 
by  forcing  it  iu  particular  directions  through  all 
sorts  of  embankments  and  artificial  conduits. 

The  most  noted  among  the  theoretical  writers 
on  the  subject  of  trade  in  this  age,  in  England, 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Mun,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Sir 
William  Petty.  The  immediate  object  of  most  of 
the  publications  both  of  Mun  and  Child  was  the 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company  both  against 
the  assailants  of  its  exclusive  privileges  and  against 
other  parties  who  denounced  the  Indian  trade 
altogether  as  bringing  a  heavy  annual  loss  upon 
the  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  gradual 
dawning  upon  men's  minds  of  just  views  as  to  this 
matter  with  the  advance  of  discussion  and  expe- 
rience. Before  the  controversy  about  the  trade 
with  India,  the  almost  universally  received  belief 
had  been  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  prevented  altogether. 
This  was  what  our  old  laws  had  constantly  at- 
tempted to  do ;  and  in  fact  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1663  that,  by  a  clause  in  an  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade  (15  Car.  II.  c.  7,  s.  9),  it  was  made 
lawful  to  export  foreign  coin  or  bullion, — "  foras- 
much as  several  considerable  and  advantageous 
trades  cannot  be  conveniently  driven  and  carried 

-  *  "  Even  jewels,  tin^  lead,  or  iron,  though  durable,  do  not  deserve 
to  be  esteemed  treasure,"  says  one  of  these  writers,  Mr.  Pollexfen,  in 
a  publication  entitled  "  EoKlaod  aud  East  India  Inconsistent  in  their 
Hanufactttres,"  quoted  by  Davenant,  Works,  t.  382. 
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on  without  the  species  of  money  or  hnllion,  and 
that  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  are  carried 
in  greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  common  market) 
to  such  places  as  give  free  liberty  for  exporting  the 
same,  and  the  better  to  keep  in  and  increase  the 
current  coins  of  this  kingdom."  Here  we  find  ap- 
parently a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle,  which 
was  properly  the  distinguishingprinciple  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  that  a  trade,  though  occasioning  the 


export  of  bullion,  might  still  be  profitable,  if  its  im- 
ports, by  being  re-exported,  brought  back  to  the 
kingdom  more  bullion  than  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  carried  out.  It  was  upon  this  considemtioa 
that  Mun  first,  and  afterwards  Child,  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  with  India : 
they  did  not,  and  could  not,  deny  that  it  was  only 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  regular  annual  exportation 
of  treasure  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  they  con- 
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teDded  that,  although,  looked  at  by  itself,  it  thus 
showed  an  unfavourable  balance,  or,  in  other  words, 
might  be  called  a  losing  trade,  yet  it  became  in 
the  end  greatly  the  reverse  by  the  much  greater 
amount  of  treasure  which  it  enabled  us  every  year 
to  draw  back  from  other  European  countries,  which 
we  supplied,  after  satisfying  our  own  consumption, 
with  eastern  commodities.     As  an  answer  to  the 
particular  objection  which  it  professed  to  meet,  this 
reasoning  was  sufiBciently  conclusive ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile system,  in  so  far  as  it  opposed  the  old  pre- 
judice against  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
any  circumstances,  was  undoubtedly  in  the  right, 
and  was  a  step  in  advance.     It  was  even  in  ad- 
vance   of   the  law  of  1663,    which    only    per- 
mitted the  exportation  of  foreign  bullion ;  for  the 
argument    iirged   by    Mun   and  Child   implied 
no  limitation  of  that  kind.    Muu  published  his 
Defence  of  the  East  India  Trade  in  1621;  his 
Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  his  principal  work,  did 
not  appear  till  1664,  some  years  after  the  author's 
death,  but  had  probably  been  written  about  1685 
or  1640.*     Child's  New  Discourse  of  Trade,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  urge  the  reduction 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  was  first  published,  as 
already  stated,  in  1668,  and  re-published  in  1690; 
the  anonymous  pamphlet  attributed  to  him  in 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company  appeared,  as 
we  have  also  mentioned  above,  in  1617.    These 
works  of  Mun  and  Child,  mistaken  as  the  writers 
are  in  some  of  their  leading  principles,  contain 
many  incidental  arguments  and  remarks  of  great 
value,  and  which  must  have  materially  helped 
to  advance  the  science  of  which  they  treat,  not- 
withstanding their  fundamental  errors.     The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Sir  William  Petty,  besides  his  PoU- 
tical  Arithmetic,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  subject 
of  population,    is  his  "  Quautulumcunque, "   a 
treatise  on  money,  published  in  1682,  in  which 
there  are  also  many  sound  observations,  tliough 
even  he  had  not  altogether  emancipated  himself, 
any  more  than  his  predecessors  and  contempo-. 
raries,  from  the  false  notion  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  gold  and  silver  distinguishing  them 
as  articles  of  commerce  from  all  other  commo- 
dities.   The  first  promulgation  of  perfectly  sound 
views  upon  this  subject  was  reserved  for  a  date  a 
few  years  beyond  the  close  of  the  present  period. 

In  1655  Cromwell  had  appointed  nis  son 
Richard,  and  many  other  lords  of  his  council, 
judges,  and  gentlemen,  together  with  about  twenty 
merchants  of  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth, 
Dover,  and  other  tovms,  "  to  meet  and  consider  by 
what  means  the  trafSc  and  navigation  of  the  Re- 
public might  be  best  promoted  and  regulated," 
and  to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  subjectf  But 
the  first  permanent  Boaid  of  Trade  appears  to 
have  been  that  established,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Ashley,  by  Charles  II.,  in  1668,  under  the  name 
of  the  Council  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  a  presi- 

*  Prineiflet  of  Polltlnl  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M'CnUocb,  E«i.    Sod 
tdit.  1830,  p.  30. 
t  TbntkM'a  SUta  Papon,  it.  ifj. 


dent,  vice-president,  and  nine  other  members,  with 
regular 'salaries.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  president ;  and  after  his  death,  m 
the  sea-fight  of  1612,  Ashley  himself,  now  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  nominated 
as  his  successor  in  a  new  commission,  in  which 
the  reasons  of  establishing  the  council  were  stated 
to  be  the  considerable  enlargement  that  had  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  "  by 
the  occasion  of  many  great  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America  and  elsewhere,"  and  the  increase  that 
the  customs  and  royal  revenues  had  received,  as 
well  as  the  t^ade  and  general  wealth  of  the  Idng- 
dom,  by  the  mutual  commerce  and  traffic  between 
England  and  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. 
This  Council  of  Commerce,  however,  remained  in 
existence  only  a  few  years,  Charles  probably  find- 
ing the  expense  inconvenient. 

According  to  the  account  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1791,  as  made  up  at  the  Navy 
Office,  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was,  at  the 
Restoration,  57,463  tons;  in  1685,  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  103,558 ;  and  at  the  Re- 
volution, in  1688,  101,892.  Notwithstanding  the 
attention,  therefore,  which  James  II.  is  said  to 
have  paid  to  maritime  afiFiairs,  and  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure on  this  branch  of  the  public  service  for 
which  it  is  customary  to  give  him  credit,  the  royal 
navy  would  appear  to  have  been  diminished  rather 
than  augmented  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
in  1660,  was  one  (the  12  Car.  II.  c.  35)  giving  a 
new  establishment  to  the  Post  Office,  or  rather 
continuing  the  regulations  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Commonwealth  ordinance  in  1656.* 
The  lowest  rate  fixed  by  this  act  was  twopence, 
which  was  the  charge  for  a  single  letter  between 
places  not  more  than  eighty  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  There  is  nothing  said  about  franking  in 
the  act;,  although  a  resolution  brought  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1735,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
affirms  that  the  privilege  of  franking  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  "began  with  the  erecting  a 
post-office  within  this  kingdom  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment." In  1663  the  post-office  revenue,  along 
with  the  produce  of  the  wine  licenses,  was  settled 
by  another  act  (15  Car.  II.  c.  14)  on  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  heirs  male;  at  which  time  it  appears 
from  a  clause  in  the  act  that  the  office  of  post- 
master-general was  farmed  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
21,500^.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the 
revenue  of  the  post-office  was  estimated  at  65,000/. 
per  annum.  As  connected  with  this  matter  it  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  the  first  toll-gates  or  turn- 
pikes erected  in  Ei^land  are  supposed  to  have 
been  established  in  1663,  by  the  act  15  Car.  II. 
c.  I,  entitled  An  Act  for  Repairing  the  Highways 
within  the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and 
Huntingdon.  They  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at 
Wadesmill  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Caxton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  at  Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire. 

•  8c«  auto,  p.  S53. 
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The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  "  the  ancient 
highway  and  post-road  leading  from  London  to 
York,  and  go  into  Scotland,  and  likewise  from 
London  into  Lincolnshire,  lieth  for  many  miles  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Hun- 
tingdon, in  many  of  which  places  the  road,  by 
reason  of  the  great  and  many  loads  which  are 
weekly  drawn  in  waggons  through  the  said  places, 
as  well  by  reason  of  the  great  trade  of  barley  and 
malt  that  cometh  to  Ware,  and  so  is  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  city  of  Loudon,  as  other  carriages, 
both  from  the  north  parts,  as  also  from  the  city  of 
Norwich,  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  London,  is  very  ruinous,  and  become 
almost  impassable,  insomuch  that  it  is  become 
very  dangerous  to  all  his  majesty's  liege  people 
that  pass  that  way." 

The  growth  of  London  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  great 
plague  and  fire,  still  proceeded  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  We  shall  briefly  note  down  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  a  few  of  the  facts  which  more  dis- 
tinctly indicate  this  continued  extension  of  the 
English  metropolis.  An  act  passed  in  1G62  (the 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  2),  for  repairing  the  high- 
ways in  London  and  Westminster,  supplies  us 
with  various  particulars  as  to  its  state  at  that  time. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  "  the  common 


highways  leading  unto  and  from  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  and 
other  places  within  the  present  weekly  bills  of 
mortality,  by  reason  of  die  multitude  of  houses 
lately  built,  and  through  the  stopping  and  filling 
up  the  ditches  and  sewers,  and  neglect  of  timely 
reparations,  are  at  present,  and  for  some  years 
past  have  been,  so  miry  and  foul  as  is  not  only 
very  noisome,  dangerous,  and  inconvenient  to  the 
inhabitants  thereabouts,  but  to- all  the  king's  liege 
people  riding  and  travelling  to  and  from  the  said 
cities."  The  following  "  common  highways  and 
new-built  streets"  are  particularly  ordered  to  be 
immediately  repaired,  new-paved,  or  otherwise 
amended — namely,  "  the  street  or  way  from  the 
end  of  Petty  France  to  St.  James's  House,  and  one 
other  street  from  St.  James's  House  up  to  the  High- 
way (the  present  St.  James's-street),  and  one 
other  street  in  St.  James's  Fields,  commonly  called 
the  Pall  Mall,  and  also  one  other  street  b^inning 
from  the  Mews  up  to  Piccadilly  (the  present  Hay- 
market),  and  from  thence  towards  the  Stone 
Bridge  to  the  furthermost  building  near  the  Bull, 
at  the  comer  of  Air-street."  The  number  of  hack- 
ney-coaches now  allowed  to  be  licensed,  it  appears 
from  another  clause  of  the  act,  was  four  hundred, 
or  one  hundred  more  than  in  1654.*    Another 

•  Sw  ante,  p.  552. 
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clause,  on  the  ground  that  "  great  quantities  of  sea- 
coal  ashes,  dust,  dirt,  and  other  filth,  of  late  times 
have  been  and  daily  are  thrown  into  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys"  of  the  capital,  directs  the  inha- 
bitants to  sweep  the  streets  before  their  respective 
houses  twice  a  week,  under  a  penalty  of  3s,  4d.  for 
every  instance  of  neglect.  Every  person  whose 
house  fronted  the  street  was  also  ordered  to  "  hang 
out  candles  or  lights  in  lanthoms  or  otherwise  in 
some  part  of  his  house  next  the  street"  every  night, 
between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  from  dark 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  the  penalty 
of  Is.  So  that  at  this  time  the  streets  of  Ixindon 
were  not  lighted  at  all  during  the  summer  months, 
and  not  after  nine  o'clock  even  in  winter.  Finally, 
a  list  is  given  of  streets  -which  the  lord  mayor  and 
city  authorities  are  authorized  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  repairing,  as  being  "  so  narrow  that  they 
are  incommodious  to  coaches,  carts,  and  passen- 
gers, and  prejudicial  to  commerce  and  trading :" 
these  were,  "  the  street  or  passage  at  or  near  the 
Stocks  in  London,  the  street  and  passage  from 
Fleet  Conduit  to  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London,  the 
passage  through  the  White  Hart  Inn  from  the 
Strand  into  Covent  Garden,  the  street  and  passage 
by  and  near  Exeter  House  and  the  Savoy  (being 
obstructed  by  a  rail  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  thereabouts),  the  passage  and  street  of  St. 
Martin's-lane  out  of  the  Strand,  the  passage  or 
street  of  Field-lane,  commonly  called  Jack-an- 
apes-lane,  going  between  Chancery-lane  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  the  passage  and  Gatehouse  of 
Cheapside  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  passage 
against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  the  West  (being 
obstructed  by  a  wall),  the  street  and  passage  by 
and  near  the  west  end  of  the  Poultry  in  London 
and  the  passage  at  Temple  Bar."  After  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  various  additional  streets  in 
the  part  of  the  city  that  had  to  be  rebuilt  were 
ordered  to  be  widened  by  two  other  acts  (the 
18  and  19  Car.  II.  c.  8,  s.  21,  22;  and  the  22 
Car.  II.  c.  11, 8.  1).  This  terrible  visitation,  and 
the  pestilence  by  which  it  was  preceded,  instead 
of  half  destroying  and  depopulating  the  metropolis, 
only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  its  increase  both  in 
size  and  in  number  of  inhabitants.  After  a  few 
vears  the  portion  of  it  that  had  been  laid  waste 
rose  again  from  its  ruins  greatly  improved  in 
many  respects — with  the  old  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  for  the  most  part  straightened  and  made 
comparatively  spacious  and  airy,  and  with  the  sub- 
stitution everywhere  of  houses  of  brick,  separated 
by  substantial  party-walls,  for  the  former  tenements 
of  wood  that  offered  one  continued  dry  forest  to 
whatever  chance  spark  might  at  any  time  fall 
among  them.  New  buildings  also  continued  to 
spread  faster  than  ever  beyond  the  ancient  limits. 
In  1614  an  order  in  council  was  issued  to  restrain 
such  extension, — for  the  last  time,  it  is  believed, 
that  that  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  attempted. 
The  increase  of  the  west  end  continued  to  proceed 
at  so  great  a  rate  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  next 
reign  (1685),  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  erect- 


ing two  new  parishes  in  that  quarter:  the  one, 
that  of  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  streets  that  had  recently  been  erected  on 
a  piece  of  ground  formerly  called  Kemp's  Field  j 
the  other,  that  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  com- 
prehending Jermyn-street  and  other  neighbouring 
streets,  lately  erected  on  what  used  to  be  called  St. 
James's  Fields.*  Both  these  districts  had  been 
till  now  included  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields.  Sir  William  Petty,  we  may  observe, 
in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  published  in  1687, 
estimates  the  population  of  London  at  696,000. 
He  founds  his  calculation  on  the  number  of  burials 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  annual  average  of 
which  he  makes  to  be  23,21^ ;  and  on  theassump- 
tion  that  one  person  in  every  thirty  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Ten  years  later,  Gregory  King, 
calculating  from  the  number  of  houses  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  hearth-money  returns,  made  the 
population  of  London  to  amount  only  to  about 
530,000.t  This  estimate  is  probably  as  much  too 
low  as  that  of  Petty  may  be  too  high. 

The  money  of  the  commonwealth  was  all  called 
in  after  the  Restoration,  and  a  new  gold  and  silver 
coinage  immediately  struck,  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  reign.  In  this  first  coinage  of  Charles 
II.  the  pieces  were  formed  by  the  ancient  method 
of  hammering;  the  minters  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  coining  Cromwell's  milled  money 
having,  it  is  supposed,  withdrawn  or  concealed 
themselves,  in  apprehension  of  punishment,  and  pro- 
bably also  carried  their  machinery  away  with  them. 
Milled  money,  however,  was  again  coined  in  1662, 
and  of  a  sort  superior  to  any  that  had  as  yet  been 
produced,  having  graining  or  letters  upon  the  rim, 
an  improvement  which  had  not  appeared  upon  the 
milled  money  either  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  of 
Charles  I.  The  new  gold  coin  called  the  guinea 
was  first  struck  in  1662,  without  graining  on  the 
rim,  and  with  graining  in  1664.  It  was  so  called 
as  being  made  of  gold  brought  from  Guinea  by 
the  African  Company,  who,  as  an  encouragement 
to  them  to  bring  over  gold  to  be  coined,  were  per- 
mitted by  their  charter  to  have  their  stamp  of  an 
elephant  impressed  upon  whatever  pieces  should 
be  struck  from  the  metal  they  imported.  On  all 
the  English  money  of  Charles  II.,  coined  after 
1662,  his  head  is  made  to  look  to  the  left,  being 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  his  father's 
head  is  placed ;  and  ever  since  it  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  rule  to  make  two  successive  sovereigns 
look  in  opposite  ways  on  their  respective  coinages. 
Private  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper  and 
brass,  such  as  were  formerly  common,J  had  again 
come  into  use  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  they  continued  to  circulate  after  the  Restora- 
tion till  they  were  supplanted  by  an  issue  of  the 
same  descriptions  of  money  from  the  Royal  Mint 

*  Id  the  coromoD  editions  of  the  statutes  these  sets  sie  iucladed 
rnnoDg  tlie  pablle  sets,  sud  numtiered  1  Jse.  II.  «.  20  and  92:  in  the 
Record  Commission  edition  their  titles  are  given  in  the  list  of  private 
acts. 

t  Political  Conclusions, 

i  See  ante,  p.  H*. 
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in  1672 — a  previous  coinage  of  the  year  1665 
having  been  called  in  afler  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  it  iiad  got  into  circulation.  In  1684,  the 
last  year  of  bis  reign,  Charles  coined  farthings  of 
tin,  with  only  a  bit  of  copper  in  the  middle.  The 
figure,  still  retained,  of  Britannia  sitting  on  a 
globe,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  olive-branch, 
and  in  her  left  a  spear  and  shield,  first  appears  on 
the  copper  coinage  of  this  reign — having  been 
modelled,  it  is  said,  after  the  celebrated  court 
beauty.  Miss  Stewart,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Richmond. 

The  money  of  James  II.  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  his  brother.  His  only  farthings  and 
halfpence,  like  those  struck  by  Charles  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  are  of  tin,  with  a  bit  of  copper  in 
the  centre.  After  his  abdication  he  coined  money 
in  Ireland  out  of  old  brass  guns  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  attempted  to  make  it  current  as  sterling 
silver.  Afterwards  even  the  brass  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fabricate  crowns,  halfcrowns,  shil- 
lings, and  sixpences  out  of  .pewter. 

The  most  important  circumstance  that  occurred 
during  the  present  period  which  materially  aflFected 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  was  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Ijouis  XIV.,  in  1685,*  which 
compelled  many  thousands  of  French  artisans  to 
seek  refuge  in  England.  A  numerous  body  of  these 
emigrants  settled  in  Spitalfields  as  silk-weavers ; 
and  their  superior  taste,  skill,  and  ingenuity  were 
displayed  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  silks, 
brocades,  satins,  and  lutestrings  which  the  looms 
of  England  soon  afterwards  produced.  Fine  paper 
fox  writing,  which  had  been  formerly  imported, 
chiefly  from  FraDce,wa3  manufactured  in  England 
about  the  close  of  die  period ;  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  improvement  in  the  art  of  paper- 
making  we  were  probably  indebted  to  the  refugees. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  was  also  greatly  improved 
by  foreign  artisans  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
brought  from  Venice  about  1670. 

With  a  view  to  extend  the  woollen-cloth  manu- 
facture,— the  great  staple  of  the  country, — ^the  ex- 
portation of  wool  and  all  materials  used  in  scouring 
wool  continued  to  be  prohibited  during  the  whole 
of  the  period.  A  singular  law  was  passed  in  1666 
(the  18  Car.  II.  c.  4)  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  by  which  it  was  directed 
that  no  person  should  be  buried  in  any  sort  of 
gprave-dress  not  entirely  composed  of  wool,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish;  and  this  having  been  found  inadequate, 
another  was  passed  in  1678  (the  30  Car.  II.  c.  3), 
which  required  persons  in  holy  orders  to  take  an 
affidavit  in  every  case  from  a  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  the  time  of  the  interment,  showing  that 
the  statute  had  been  observed.  In  1666  a  person 
from  the  Netherlands  came  over  with  several  of 
his  countrymen,  and  set  up  an  establishment  for 
dyeing  and  dressing  white  woollen  cloths,  in  which 
we  had  been  surpassed  by  foreigners.     About  the 

•  »n  ante,  p.  T8j  (whne,  however,  ia  Uie  note,  1636  U  printed  by 
nUuke  ror  leDSJ. 
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same  time,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  af^rwards,  an 
improved  weaving- machine,  called  the  Dutch  loom, 
was  brought  into  England  from  Holland.* 

Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  the  other  Channel 
Islands,  were  partially  exempted  from  an  act  passed 
in  1660,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
England,  being  allowed  to  receive  under  licence 
3300  tods  of  uncombed  wool,  the  weight  of  each 
tod  not  to  exceed  thirty-two  pounds.  The  manu- 
facture of  stockings  and  hosiery,  fur  which  these 
islands  have  since  been  celebrated,  soon  became 
very  flourishing ;  and  it  is  said  that  tliose  engaged 
in  Uiis  branch  of  industry  in  other  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  Somersetshire,  complained  of  the 
privileges  their  competitors  enjoyed  in  being  al- 
lowed to  import  wool  in  the  raw  state. 

In  1666  an  act  was  passed  for  encouraging  the 
manufacture  and  making  of  linen  cloth  and  tapes- 
try, and  extraordinary  encouragement  was  offered 
to  those  who  set  up  the  trade  of  hemp-dressing  or 
any  others  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  linen. 
Foreigners,  after  beuig  engaged  in  these  trades  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  were  to  be  considered  as 
natural-born  subjects  on  taking  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy.t  In  1669  certain  French 
Protestants  settled  at  Ipswich,  and  manufactured 
fine  linens  which  were  sold  as  high  as  15;.  an  ell. 
During  the  present  period  the  manufikcture  of 
linens,  introduced  by  die  Scotch  into  the  north  of 
Ireland,  was  gradually  rising  into  importance. 

The  printing  of  calicos  was  commenced  in  Lon- 
don in  1676,  in  imitation  of  the  fabrics  of  India, 
which  were  now  in  very  general  use.  A  writer  of 
the  day  remarks  that,  "  instead  of  green  say,  that 
was  wont  to  be  used  for  children's  frocks,  is  now 
used  painted  and  Indian  and  striped  calico,  and 
instead  of  a  perpetuano  or  a  shallon  to  line  men's 
coats  with,  is  used  sometimes  a  glazed  calico, 
which  in  the  whole  is  mot  12d.  cheaper  and  abund- 
antly worse. "J 

London  continued  to  be  almost  the  only  place 
in  which  the  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on; 
though  a  writer  in  1678  observes  that  there  was 
to  be  found  "  here  and  there  a  silk-weaver  (of  late 
years)  in  small  cities  and  market-towns."  In 
reply  to  a  petition  of  the  weavers,  complaining  of 
the  importation  of  silk  goods  from  India,  the  East 
India  Company  put  forth  a  statement,  in  1681, 
showing  that  since  they  had  begun  importing  raw 
silk  the  manufacture  in  England  had  increased 
three-fourths.  By  an  act  passed  in  1662,  silk- 
,  throwsters  were  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  to  their  trade.$  About  1680  it  is 
noticed  that  there  had  been  "  engines  of  late  in- 
vented that  do  weave  only  narrow  ribands ;"  but 
these  were  of  such  inferior  quality  that  none  but 

*  The  followinit  extract  from  ■  work  pilblUhed  in  1677  wilt  perhaps 
be  taterffstin^  to  tlioiu  who  have  a  tectillical  KiiowltfLlge  uf  tlle  woollen 
mantifsctiiru  : — "  Uvprv  3  tita.  or  wool,  whlf  h  ia  wortli  abont  SOd.,  witl 
maktt  a  yard  of  keri4*y  worth  about  as,  or  Oi. ;  and  every  4  lb*,  of 
wool,  wortli  nbont  dt/^ti .  will  make  a  yard  of  broad-cloUi  worth 
lU.  or  18*  " — Anaent  Trades  J/ecai/ed. 

I  ii  Car.  II.  c.  15. 

t  Ancieut  Tratlea  Decayed. 

{  14  Car.  II.  c.  3. 
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hawkers  and  pedlera  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  them. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1662  the  importation  of 
foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery,  fringe, 
band-strings,  buttons,  and  needle-work  was  pro- 
hibited, on  the  ground  that  many  persons  obtained 
a  living  in  England  by  making  these  articles,  in 
which  they  used  a  large  quantity  of  silk.* 

In  the  metallic  manufactures  we  have  to  notice 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  tinning  plate-iron 
from  Grennany,  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  an  inge- 
nious man  who  was  sent  over  by  a  company  to 
learn  the  process.  He  brought  some  German 
workmen  back  with  him,  and  the  manufacture  was 
proceeding  very  successfully,  when,  as  it  is  stated, 
a  person  enjoying  favour  at  court  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with  Yarranton's  process,  ob- 
tained a  patent,  and  the  first  undertakers  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  first 
wire-mill  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
during  this  period  by  a  Dutchman,  at  Sheen 
(Richmond),  in  Surrey.  A  yellow  metal  resem- 
bling gold  was  also  made  for  the  first  time.  The 
inventor  being  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Rupert 

i*  UCu.U.0.18. 


(Duke' of  Cumberland),  the  name  given  to  this 
material  was  "  prince's  metal,"  by  which  name  it 
is  still  known. 

A  floating-machine,  worked  by  horaei,  for 
towing  large  ships  against  wind  and  tide,  and  a 
diving-machine,  were  amongst  the  mechanical  in- 
ventions which  obtained  Prince  Rupert's  patronage. 
The  latter  was  soon  turned  to  profitable  account, 
Sir  William  Pbipps  employing  it  in  bringing  op 
treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Since  the  cities  and  incorporated  tovnis  had  been 
gradually  losing  their  exclusive  privileges,  the 
number  of  persons  living  by  trade  and  industry 
had  greatly  increased.  During  the  present  period 
complaints  are  made  of  "  petty  shopkeepers  livii^ 
in  country  villages ;"  and  it  is  stated  by  one 
writer  that  "  now,  in  every  country  village  where 
is,  it  may  be,  not  above  ten  houses,  there  is  a 
shopkeeper,  and  one  that  never  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  shopkeeping  trade  whatsoever." 
They  are  described  as  "  not  dealers  in  pins  only," 
but  as  carrying  on  a  good  trade.  The  "  ruin"  of 
cities  and  market-towns  was  predicted  from  tUs 
cause. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


MiLTOK,  fhxB  a  MinUtora  bj  Faltbonw.  Rat,  from  a  Pictata  io  the  Briltih  Mawnm. 

Tiiiru,  tnm  a  Pietora  by  Sir  Peler  Lely.  Ditdim,  (K>m  a   Pictura  by  Hudion,  in  Trinity  Call«(c,  Caabridta. 

Honi«,  from  a  Pietora  by  Dobaon,  in  roonu  of  Royal  Society.  Botli,  from  a  Picture  in  the  Collectian  of  the  lata  Lord  Dorer. 


HE  age  of  the  Civil 
War  and  of  the  Com- 
mon'vrealth  does  not 
preKiit  an  absolute 
blank  in  the  history 
of  our  highest  lite- 
rature; but,  unless 
we  are  to  except  the 
Areopagitica  of  Mil- 
ton, the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  and  a 
few  other  controver- 
sial or  theological 
treatises  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  the  suc- 
cessive apocalypses  of  the  imperturbable  dreamer 


of  Norwich,*  no  work  of  genius  of  the  first  class 
appeared  in  England  in  the  twenty  years  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Restoration, 
and  the  literary  productions  having  any  enduring 
life  in  them  at  all  that  are  to  be  assigned  to  that 
space  make  but  a  very  scanty  sprinkling.  It  was 
a  time  when  men  wrote  and  thought,  as  they  acted, 
merely  for  the  passing  moment.  The  unprinted 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  indeed,  were  now 
sent  to  the  press,  as  well  as  other  dramatic  works 
written  in  the  last  age,  the  theatres,  by  which  they 
used  to  be  published  in  another  way,  being  shut 
up — a  significant  intimation,  rather  than  anything 
else,  that  the  great  age  of  the  drama  was  at  an 
end,     A  new  play  continued  to  drop  occasionally 

See  ante,  p.  613. 
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firotn  the  commonplace  pen  of  Shirley — almost  the 
solitary  successor  of  the  Shakspeares,  the  Fletchers, 
the  Jonsons,  the  Massingers,  the  Fords,  and  the 
rest  of  that  bright  throng.  AU  other  poetry,  as  well 
as  dramatic  poetry,  was   nearly  silent — ^hushed 
partly  by  the  din  of  arms  and  of  theological  and 
political  strife,  more  by  the  frown  of  triumphant 
Puritanism,  boasting  to  itself  that  it  had  put  down 
all  the  other  fine  arts  as  well  as  poetry,  never 
again  to  lift  their  heads  in  England.     It  is  observ- 
able that  even  the  confusion  of  the  contest  that 
lasted  till  after  the  king's  death  did  not  so  com- 
pletely banish  the  muses,  or  drown  their  voice,  as 
did  the  grim  tranquillity  under  the  sway  of  the 
parliament  that  followed.    The  time  of  the  war, 
besides  the  treatises  just  alluded  to  of  Milton, 
Taylor,  and  Browne,  produced  the  Cooper's  Hill 
and  some  other  poetical  pieces  by  Denham,  and 
the  republication  of  the  Comua  and  other  early 
poems  of  Milton ;  the  collection  of  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Cowley's  volume  en- 
titled "  The  Mistress"  appeared  in  1647,  in  the 
short  interval  of  doubtful  quiet  between  the  first 
and  the  second  war;   the  volimie  of  Herrick's 
poetry  was  published  the  next  year,  while  the 
second  war  was  still  raging,  or  immediately  after  its 
close;  Lovelace's  first  volume,  in  1649,  probably 
before  the  execution  of  the  king.    Hobbes's  Levi- 
athan and  one  or  two  other  treatises  of  his,  all  written 
some  time  before,  were  printed  in  London  in  1656 
and  1651,  while  the  author  was  resident  in  Paris. 
For  some  years  from  this  date  the  blank  is  nearly 
absolute.    Then,  when  the  more  liberal  despotism 
of  Cromwell  had  displaced  the  Presbyterian  mo- 
roseness  of  the  parliament,  we  have  FuUer's  Church 
History  printed  in  1655;  Harrington's  Oceana, 
and  the  collection  of  Cowley's  poetry,  in  1656 ; 
Browne's  Hydriotaphia  and  Garden  of  Gyrus,  in 
1668 ;  Lovelace's  second  volume,  and  Hales's 
Remains,  in  1659;  together  with  two  or  three 
philosophical  publications  by  Hobbes,  and  a  few 
short  pieces  in  verse  by  Waller,  of  which  the  moat 
famous  is  his  Panegyric   on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
written  after  the  Protector's  death,  an  occasion 
which  also  afforded  its  first  considerable  theme  to 
the  ripening  genius  of  Dryden.     It  is  to  be  noted, 
moreover,  that,  with  one  illustrious  exception,  none 
of  the  writers  that  have  been  named  belonged  to 
the  prevailing  fection  ; — if  Waller  and  Ihyden 
took  that  side  in  their  verses  fur  a  moment,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  both  amply  made  up 
for  their  brief  conformity ;    Denham,  Browne, 
Taylor,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Fuller,  Hales,  Hobbes, 
Cowley,  were  all  consistent,  most  of  them  ardent, 
royalists ;  Harrington  was  a  theoretical  republican, 
but  even   he  was  a  royalist  by  personal  attach- 
ments ;  Milton  alone  was  in  life  and  heart  a  Com- 
monwealth-man and  a  Cromwellian. 
'.    From  the  appearance  of  his  minor  poems,  in 
1645,  Milton  bad  published  no  poetry,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes,  the  musi- 
cian, prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes  by 
that  composer  in  1648,  till  he  gave  to  the  world  his 


Paradise  Lost,  in  Ten  Books,  in  1667.  In  1671 
appeared  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Ago* 
nistes ;  in  1673  a  new  edition  of  his  minor  poems, 
with  nine  new  sonnets  and  other  additions ;  and  in 
1674,  what  is  properly  the  second  edition  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  now  divided  into  Twelve  Bodes. 
He  died  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  in  that 
year,  when  within  about  a  month  of  completing 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  prose  writ- 
ings have  been  already  noticed  in  the  preceding 
Book.*  Verse,  however,  was  the  form  in  which 
his  genius  had  earliest  expressed  itself,  and  also 
that.in  which  he  had  first  come  forth  as  an  author. 
Passing  over  his  paraphrases  of  one  or  two  Psalms 
done  at  a  still  earlier  age,  we  have  abundant  pro- 
mise of  the  future  great  ])oet  in  his  lines  "  On  the 
Death  of  a  Fair  Inrant,"  beginning, 

O  Uintt  floirar,  no  wonnt  blovn  bat  bla«<c<l. 

written  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  still  more  in 
the  "  College  Exercise,"  written  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  A  portion  of  this  latter  is  almost  as  pro- 
phetic as  It  is  beautiful ;  and,  as  the  verses  have 
not  been  much  noticed,!  we  will  here  give  a  few  of 
them :— • 

HaQ.'nativ*  Lan^iiage.  Uiat  by  linfw*  weak 
Did'ft  mavtt  my  flnt  rmlcaTouring  tonitne  lo  speaka 
And  inwl*at  imperfect  words  with  childish  Mpti, 
HaU-UBpnaounecd,  (lids  tbtongh  my  iobnt  U|a :" 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  bare  fome  naknl  thongbta  that  row  about. 
And  londly  knock  to  haTe  their  poaaage  ont; 
And,  wrary  oflhrir  plaer,  do  only  May 
Till  than  hut  dcck'd  them  in  their  beat  array.  ] 

•  •  •  •  • 
Yet  I  had  rather,  it  I  were  to  rhooae. 
Thy  aeiTice  in  some  gniTer  subject  use. 

Snch  as  may  mnke  thee  search  thy  colTers  roosd,* 

Before  thou  dotlie  my  fancy  in  St  sound ; 

Such  where  ihe  deep  transported  mind  may  aear 

Alwve  the  wheeling  pole*,  and  at  heaven's  door 

Look  in,  and  see  each  blissfal  deity 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  Ke. 

Listening  to  what  unsbom  Apollo  sings 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Ilebe  brings 

Immortal  neclar  to  her  kingly  sire  : 

Then  |»sssiiig  through  the  spheres  of  watchfnl  fire. 

And  misty  reuiuns  of  wide  sir  next  undrr. 

And  hills  ol  snow,  and  lolts  of  piled  thunder. 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-ej'ed  Neptune  rmves. 

In  heaTen's  defiance  mustering  all  his  waves; 

Then  sinj;  or  secret  things  that  nme  to  pass 

When  lieldsm  Nature  in  her  cradle  was; 

And  last  of  kinj;*,  and  queens,  and  lieroes  old. 

Such  aa  ihe  wise  Demodoeua  onoa  told 

In  solemn  songs  at  King  Alcinons*  (east. 

While  sad  Ulysses'  aoni  and  all  the  ml 

Are  heU  with  his  melodious  harmony 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captieity. 

This  was  written  in  1627.  Fourteen  years  later, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  where  some  of  his 
juvenile  Latin  compositions,  and  some  others  in 
the  same  language,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  "  had 
shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to 
patch  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to 
bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps ;"  and  when, 
assenting  in  so  far  to  these  commendations,  and 
not  less  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew 
daily  upon  him,  he  had  ventured  to  indulge  the 
hope  that,  by  labour  and  study — "  which  I  take," 

*  See  ante,  pp.  609,610. 

t  Mr.  Hslian.  in  his  late  work  on  the  Literature  of  Enrape,  Inad- 
Tertenlly  assumed  that  we  have  no  English  Terse  of  UUtoo's  wriiies 
before  bis  t«enty««gDd  year, 
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he  Dobly  says,  "  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life" — 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he 
*'  might  perhaps  leave  eoinething  so  written  in 
after-times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die" 
— he  continued  still  inclined  to  fix  all  die  industry 
and  art  he  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  his  native 
tongue — or,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  be  an  inter- 
preter and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things 
among  mine  own  citizens,  throughout  this  island, 
in  the  mother-dialect; — that  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem 
Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their 
country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and 
above  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ; 
not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  per- 
haps I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with 
these  British  islands  as  my  world ;"  and  he  again, 
more  distinctly  than  before,  though  still  only  in 
general  expressions,  announced  the  great  design, 
*'  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting,"  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  one  day  to  accomplish — 
whether  in  the  epic  form,  as  exemplified  by  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Tasso,  or  after  the  dramatic,  "  wherein 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign" — or  in  the  stj'le 
of  "  those  magnific  (xies  and  hymns"  of  Findarus 
and  Callimachus — not  forgetting  that  of  all  these 
Icinds  of  writiog  the  highest  models  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures — in  the  Book  of  Job,  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  in  the  frequent  songs  interspersed  through- 
out the  Law  aud  the  Prophets.  "  The  thing 
which  I  had  to  say,"  concluded  this  remarkable 
announcement,  "  and  those  intentions  which  have 
lived  within  me  ever  since  I  could  conceive  myself 
anything  worth  to  my  country,  I  return  to  crave 
excuse  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  from  me 
by  an  abortive  and  foredated  discovery.  And  the 
accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by 
more  studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more 
unwearied  spirit  Uiat  none  shall,  thiU  I  dare  almost 
aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will 
extend ;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised 
herself  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelaty,  un- 
der whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical  duncery 
no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.  Neither  do 
I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing 
reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on 
trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am 
now  indebted  ;  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like 
that  which  flows  at  waste  firom  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming 
parasite ;  uor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
dame  Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters;  but  by 
devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar, 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases. 
To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  read- 
ing, steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly 
and  generous  arts  and  affairs.  Till  which  in  some 
measure  be  accomplished,  at  mine  own  peril  and  I 


cost  I  refnse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from 
as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  as  much  credu- 
lity upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them."* 
Before  this,  Milton  had  published  of  his  poetry 
only  his  Comusand  Lycidas;  the  former  in  1637, 
the  latter  with  some  other  Cambridge  verses  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  loss  at  sea  of  his  friend  Edward 
King,  in  1638 ;  but,  besides  some  of  his  sonnets 
and  other  minor  pieces,  he  had  also  written  the 
fragment  entitled  Arcades  and  the  two  companion 
poems  the  L' Allegro  and  the  11  Penseroso.  These 
productions  already  attested  the  worthy  successor 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  English  verse  in  the  pre- 
ceding age — recalling  the  fancy  and  the  melody  of 
the  minor  poems  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and 
of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  The 
Comus,  indeed,  might  be  considered  as  an  avowed 
imitation  of  the  last-mentioned  production.  The 
resemblance  in  poetical  character  between  the 
two  sylvan  dramas  of  Fletcher  and  Milton  is 
very  close ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  stand  apart 
from  all  else  in  our  literature — for  Ben  Jonson's 
Sad  Sheperd  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  either,  and  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Shakspeare,  ever  creative,  passionate,  and  dra- 
matic beyond  all  other  writers,  has  soared  so  high 
above  both,  whether  we  look  to  the  supernatural 
part  of  his  fable  or  to  its  scenes  of  human  interest, 
that  we  are  little  reminded  of  his  peopled  wood- 
lands, his  fairies,  his  lovers,  or  his  glorious  "  rude 
mechanicals,"  either  by  the  Faithful  Shepherdess 
or  the  Comus.  Of  these  two  compositions,  Mil- 
ton's must  be  admitted  to  have  the  higher  moral 
inspiration,  and  it  is  also  the  more  elaborate  and 
exact  as  a  piece  of  writing;  but  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  dramatic  efiect,  in  the  involvement  and 
conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  na- 
tural feeling,  Fletcher's  is  decidedly  superior.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  even  in  Shakspeare's  early 
narrative  poems — his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  his 
Tarquin  and  Lucrece— we  may  discern  the  future 
great  dramatist  by  the  full  and  unwithholding 
abandonment  with  which  he  there  projects  himself 
into  whatever  character  he  brings  forward,  and  the 
power  of  vivid  conception  with  which  he  realizes 
the  visionary  scene,  and  brings  it  around  him 
almost  in  the  distinctness  of  broad  daylight,  as 
shown  by  a  peculiar  directness  and  life  of  ex- 
pression evidently  coming  everywhere  unsought, 
and  escaping  from  his  pen,  one  might  almost  say 
without  his  own  consciousness,  without  appa- 
rently any  feeling,  at  least,  of  either  art  exercised 
or  feat  achieved.f  In  the  case  of  Milton,  on  the 
contrary,  his  first  published  poem  and  earliest 
poetical  attempt  of  anjr  considerable  extent,  al- 
though in  the  dramatic  form,  affords  abundant 
evidence  that  his  grjiius  was  not  dramatic.  Comus 
is  an  exquisitely  beautiftil  poem,  but  nearly  desti- 
tute of  everything  we  more  especially  look  for  in  a 
drama — of  passion,  of  character,  of  stoiy,  of  action 

•  TTiK  RmiMn  of  Cbureli  Gowniment  urged  agniiut  rrelacy  (|Mib- 
Uilied  in  1641). 
i  Sn  UiU  UlottrBtcd  in  Co'.«rtd|e'i  Biogtaphia  Utnuia,  wi.  iU 
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or  movement  of  any  kind.  It  flows  on  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  eloquence,  fancy,  and  most  melo- 
dious versification  ;  but  there  is  no  dialogue,  pro- 
perly so  called,  no  replication  of  diverse  emotions 
or  natures;  it  is  Milton  alone  who  sings  or  de- 
claims all  the  while, — sometimes  of  course  on  one 
side  of  the  argument,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and 
not,  it  may  be,  without  changing  his  attitude  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  BtiU  speaking  only  from 
one  head,  firom  one  heart,  from  one  ever-present  and 
ever-dominant  constitution  of  being.  And  from 
this  imprisonment  within  himself  Milton  never 
escapes,  either  in  his  dramatic  or  in  his  other 
poetry;  it  is  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
him  not  only  from  our  great  dramatists,  but  also 
from  other  great  epic  and  narrative  poets.  His 
poetry  has  been  sometimes  described  as  to  an 
unusual  degree  wanting  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  personal  feelings ;  and,  notwithstanding  some 
remarkable  instaqces  of  exception,  not  only  in  his 
minor  pieces,  but  in  his  great  epic,  the  remark  is 
true  in  a  certain  sense.  He  is  no  habitual  brooder 
over  his  own  emotions,  no  self-dissector,  no  sys- 
tematic resorter  for  inspiration  to  the  accidents  of 
his  own  personal  history.  His  subject  in  some 
degree  forbade  this;  his  proud  and  lofty  nature 
still  more  withheld  him  nom  it.  But,  although 
disdaining  thus  to  picture  himself  at  full  length 
either  for  our  pity  or  admiration,  he  has  yet  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality — of  his 
own  character,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual — as 
deep  on  all  be  has  vrritten  as  if  his  theme  had  been 
ever  so  directly  himself.  Compare  him  in  this 
respect  with  Homer.  We  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
old  Greek  poet  as  having  a  sentient  existence  at 
all,  any  more  than  we  do  of  the  sea  or  the  breezes 
of  heaven,  whose  music  his  continuous,  undulating 
verse,  ever  various,  ever  the  same,  resembles. 
Who  in  the  delineation  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
finds  a  trace  of  the  temper  or  character  of  the  deli- 
neator ?  Who  in  Milton's  Satan  does  not  recog- 
nise much  of  Milton  himself?  But,  although  the 
spirit  of  his  poetry  is  thus  essentially  egotistic,  the 
range  of  his  poetic  power  is  not  thereby  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  He  had  not  the  "  myriad- 
minded"  nature  of  Shakspeare — ^the  all-penetrating 
sympathy  by  which  the  greatest  of  dramatists 
could  transform  himself  for  the  time  into  any  one 
of  the  other  existences  around  him,  no  matter  how 
high,  no  matter  how  low:  conceive  the  haughty 
genius  of  Milton  employed  in  the  task  of  develop- 
ing such  a  character  as  Justice  Shallow,  or  Bottom 
the  weaver,  or  a  score  of  others  to  be  found  in  the 
brilliant  throng,  every  man  of  them  of  nature's 
producing,  headed  by  Falstaff  and  ending  with 
Dogberry !  Nothing  of  this  kind  he  could  have 
performed  any  better  than  the  most  humbly  gifted 
of  the  sons  of  men ;  he  had  no  more  the  wit  or 
humour  requisite  for  it  than  he  had  the  power  of 
intense  and  universal  sympathy.  But  his  proper 
region  was  still  a  vast  one ;  and  there,  bis  visibn, 
though  always  tinged  with  the  colour  of  his  own 
passions  and  opinions,  was,  notwithstanding,  both 


as  far-reaching  and 'as  searching  as  any  poet's 
ever  was.  In  its  style  or  form  his  poetry  may  be 
considered  to  belong  rudimentally  to  the  nme 
Italian  school  with  that  of  the  greatest  of  his  pre- 
decessors— of  Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  and  of  Shak- 
speare. But,  as  of  each  of  these  others,  so  it  ii 
true  of  him,  that  the  inspiration  of  his  Italian 
models  is  most  perceptible  in  his  earlier  and  minor 
verses,  and  that  in  his  more  mature  and  higha 
efforts  he  enriched  this  original  basis  of  his  poetic 
manner  with  so  much  of  a  different  character, 
partly  derived  from  other  foreign  sources,  partly 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  the  mode  of  conceptiou 
and  expression  which  he  ultimately  thus  worked 
out  is  most  correctly  described  by  calling  it  Us 
own.  Conversant  as  he  was  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Italy,  his  poetry  probably  a^ 
quired  what  it  has  of  Italian  in  its  character  prin- 
cipally through  the  medium  of  the  elder  poets  of 
his  own  country ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  slill  more 
English  than  Italian.  Much  of  its  inner  spirit, 
and  something  also  of  its  outward  fashion,  is  of 
Hebrew  derivation ;  we  should  say  that  from  the 
fountain  of  no  other  literature  did  Milton  drink 
with  so  much  eagerness  as  from  this,  and  by  no 
other  was  his  genius  so  much  nourished  and 
strengthened.  Not  a  little,  also,  one  so  accom- 
plished in  the  lore  of  classic  antiquity  must  needi 
have  acquired  from  that  source ;  the  tones  of  the 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  heard  more  or  lets 
audibly  everywhere  in  that  of  the  great  epic  port 
of  England.  But  in  what  he  has  actually  achieved 
the  modem  writer  rises  high  "  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame."  Nothing  in  the  poetry 
of  the  ancient  world  approaches  the  richness  and 
beauty,  still  less  the  sublimity,  of  the  most  tri- 
umphant passages  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  First 
Book  of  that  poem  is  probably  the  roost  splendid 
and  perfect  of  human  compositions — the  one,  that 
is  to  say,  which  unites  these  two  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  the  Fourth  is  as  unsurpassed 
for  grace  and  luxuriance  as  that  is  for  magnifi- 
cence of  imagination.  And  though  these  are 
perhaps  the  two  greatest  books  in  the  poem,  taken 
each  as  a  whole,  there  are  passages  in  every  one  of 
the  other  books  equal  or  almost  equal  to  the  finest 
in  these.  And  worthy  of  the  thoughts  that  breathe 
are  the  words  that  bum.  A  tide  of  gorgeous  elo- 
quence rolls  on  from  beginning  to  end,  like  a  river 
of  molten  gold;  outblazing,  it  may  be  safdj 
affirmed,  everything  of  the  kind  in  any  other 
poetry.  Finally,  Milton's  blank  verse,  both  for  it» 
rich  and  varied  music  and  its  exquisite  adaptation, 
would  in  itself  almost  deserve  to  be  styled  poetry, 
without  the  words ;  alone  of  all  our  poets,  before 
or  since,  he  has  brought  out  the  full  capabilities  of 
the  language  in  that  form  of  composition.  Indeed, 
out  of  the  drama,  he  is  still  our  only  great  blank 
verse  writer.  Compared  to  his,  the  blank  verse 
of  no  other  of  our  narrative  or  didactic  poets,  un- 
less we  are  to  except  a  few  of  the  happiest  attempts 
at  the  direct  imitation  of  his  pauses  and  cadences, 
reads  like  anything  else  than  a  sort  of  muffled 
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rhyme — ^rhyme  spoilt  by  the  ends  being  blunted  or 
broken  off.  Who  remembers,  who  can  repeat, 
any  narrative  blank  verse  but  his  ?  In  whose  ear 
does  any  other  linger  ? 

The  poetry  of  Milton,  though  principally  pro- 
duced after  the  Restoration,  belongs  in  eveiything 
but  in  date  to  the  preceding  age ;  and  this  is  also 
nearly  as  true  of  that  of  Cowley.  Abraham  Cow- 
ley, bom  in  London  in  1618,  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetic  Blos- 
soms,", in  1633,  when  he  was  yet  only  a  boy  of 
fifteen :  one  piece  contained  in  this  publication, 
indeed — "  The  Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe" — was  written  when  he  was  only  in  his 
tenth  year.  The  four  hooks  of  his  unfinished  epic 
entitled  "  Davideis"  were  mostly'  written  while 
he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
His  pastoral  drama  of  Love's  Riddle,  and  his  Latin 
comedy  called  Naufiragium  Jooulare,  were  both 
published  in  1638.  In  1 647  appeared  his  collec- 
tion of  amatory  poems  entitled  "  The  Mistress," 
and  in  1653  his  comedy  of  "  The  Guardian,"  afler- 
'wards  altered,  and  republished  as  "  The  Cutter 
of  Coleman  Street."  Afler  the  Restoration  he 
collected  such  of  his  pieces  as  he  thought  worth 
preserving;,  and  republished  them  together  with 
some  additional  productions,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  his  "Davideis,"  already  men- 
tioned, and  his  "  Pindarique  Odes." 

Few  poets  have  been  more  popular,  or  more 
praised,  in  their  own  time  than  Cowley.  Milton  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  three  greatest  Eng- 
lish poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley ; 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  he  held  all  three  to 
be  equally  great.  Sir  John  Denham,  in*some 
verses  on  Cowley's  "  Death  and  Burial  amongst 
the  Ancient  Poets"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  sets 
him  above  all  the  English  poets  that  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  prophesies  that  posterity  will  hold 
him  to  have  been  equalled  by  Virgil  alone  among 
those  of  antiquity."  For  a  long  time,  too,  his  works 
appear  to  have  been  more  generally  read  than 
those  of  any  other  English  poet,  if  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  frequency  vrith  which  they 
'were  reprinted,  and  the  numerous  copies  of  them 
in  various  forms  that  still  exist.*  This  popular 
favour  they  seem  to  have  shared  with  those  of 
Donne,  whose  legitimate  successor  Cowley  was 
considered ;  or  rather,  when  the  poetry  of  Donne 
became  obsolete  or  unfashionable,  that  of  Cowley 
took  its  place  in  the  reading  and  admiration  of  the 
poetical  part  of  the  public.  Cowley,  indeed,  is  in 
the  main  a  mere  modernization  and  dilution  of 
Donne.  With  the  same  general  characteristics  of 
manner,  he  is  somewhat  less  forced  and  fantastical, 
a  good  deal  less  indecent,  but  unfortunately  also 
infinitely  less  poetical.  Everything  about  him,  in 
short,  is  less  deep,  and  strong,  and  genuine.  His 
imagination  is  tinsel,  or  mere  surface  gilding,  com- 
pared to  Donne's  solid  gold ;  his  wit  little  better 
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than  word-catching,  to  the  profound  meditative 
quaintness  of  the  elder  poet ;  and  of  passion,  with 
which  all  Donne's  finest  lines  are  tremulous,  Cow- 
ley has  none.  Considerable  grace  and  dignity 
occasionally  distinguish  his  Pindaric  Odes  (which, 
however,  are  Pindaric  only  in  form  and  name) ; 
and  he  has  shown  much  elegant  playfulness  of 
style  and  fancy  in  his  translations  from  and  imita- 
tions of  Anacreon,  and  in  some  other  verses  written 
in  the  same  manner.  As  for  what  he  intends  for 
love  verses,  some  of  them  are  pretty  enough  frost- 
work ;  but  the  only  sort  of  love  there  is  in  them  is 
the  love  of  point  and  sparkle. 

This  manner  of  writing  is  more  fitly  applied 
by  another  celebrated  poet  of  the  present  period, 
Samuel  Butler,  the  immortal  author  of  Hudibras. 
Butler,  bom  in  1612,  is  said  to  have  written  most 
of  his  great  poem  during  the  interregnum ;  but  the 
first  part  of  it  was  not  published  till  1663.  The 
poetry  of  Butler  has  been  very  happily  designated 
as  merely  the  comedy  of  that  style  of  composition 
which  Donne  and  Cowley  practised  in  its  more 
serious  form — the  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  writing  being  much  the  same  with  that 
which  is  presented  by  a  countenance  of  a  pecuUar 
cast  of  features  when  solemnised  by  deep  reflection, 
and  the  same  countenance  when  lighted  up  by 
cheerfulness  or  distorted  by  mirth.*  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  gayer  and  more  animated  ex- 
pression is  here,  upon  the  whole,  the  more  natural 
and  attractive.  The  quantity  of  explosive  matter 
of  all  kinds  which  Buuer  has  contrived  to  pack  up 
in  his  verses  is  wonderful ;  it  is  crack  upon  cracl^ 
flash  upon  flash,  from  the  first  liue  of  his  long 
poem  to  the  last.  Much  of  this  incessant  be- 
dazzlement  is,  of  course,  merely  verbal,  or  other- 
wise of  the  humblest  species  of  wit ;  but  an  infinite 
number  of  the  happiest  things  is  also  thrown  out. 
And  Hudibras  is  far  from  being  all  mere  broad 
farce.  Butler's  power  of  arguing  in  verse,  in  his 
own  way,  may  almost  be  put  on  a  par  with  Dry- 
den's  in  his;  and,  perseveringly  as  he  devotes  him- 
self upon  system  to  the  exhibition  of  the  ludicrous 
and  grotesque,  he  sometimes  surprises  us  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  the  tmest  beau^  of  thought  and 
expression  breaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
usual  rattling  fire  of  smartnesses  and  conundrums 
— as  when  in  one  place  he  exclaims  of  a  thin 
cloud  drawn  over  the  moon — 

HyiteriootiTeU  ;'ofyii\fibtnen'mmi», 
fAt  once  her  Initra  and  hei  ihade.IJ 

Edmund  Waller,  bom  in  1605,  had  announced 
himself  as  a  writer  of  verse  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  by  his  lines  on  the  escape  of 
Prince  Charles  at  the  port  of  San  Andero,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1623 ;  and  he  continued  to  cultivate  the 
muse  occasionally  till  after  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  in  the  year  1687. 
His  last  production  was  the  little  poem  concluding 

•  Soott,ln  Life  orDrrden. 
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with  one  of  his  happiest,  one  of  his  most  cha- 
racteristic, and  one  of  his  best-known  passages  :— 

ThK  wuVt  duk  eotb>i(e,  halter'd  aid  demy'd, 

L.*ti  in  new  lishl  through  chiuki  thnt  tiae  hM  miuU: 

StrouKer  by  wmiknett,  wiMr  nun  beoone 

Ai  Ouj  dn«  near  to  Uielr  etcraal  hwm : 

Lftaviog  the  old,  both  worlda  at  onee  lh«y  view. 

That  (land  a|x»  the  thmhold  of  the  npir. 

Fenton,  his  editor,  tells  us  that  a  number  of  poems 
on  religious  subjects,  to  which  these  verses  refer, 
were  mostly  written  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  old ;  and  he  has  himself  intimated  that  bis 
bodily  faculties  were  now  almost  gone  :— 

Whea  wa  tat  tge  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  aubject  made  lu  able  to  indite. 

Waller,  therefore,  as  well  as  Milton,  Cowley,  and 
Butler,  may  be  considered  to  have  formed  his 
m&nner  in  the  last  age  ;  but  his  poetry  hardly  be- 
longs to  the  true  English  school  even  so  much  as 
that  of  either  Butler  or  Cowley.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  France  had 
begun  to  be  felt  by  our  own  at  an  earlier  date  than 
is  commonly  assumed.  The  court  of  Charles  I. 
was  far  from  being  so  thoroughly  French  as  that  of 
Charles  II. ;  but  the  connexion  established  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  through  Queen  Henrietta 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  partial  imitation  of 
French  models  both  in  writing  and  in  other  things. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  French 
poetry  (and  indeed  of  French  art  in  general), 
neatness  in  the  dressing  of  the  thought,  had  already 
been  carried  much  farther  by  Malherbe,  Racan, 
Malleville,  and  others,  than  among  ourselves ;  and 
these  writers  are  probably  to  be  accounted  the  true 
fathers  of  Waller,  and  also,  in  great  part,  of  Carew 
and  Lovelace,  the  contemporaries  of  the  earher 
portion  of  his  poetical  career,  and  with  whom  in 
respect  of  poetical  style  and  manner  he  may  be 
classed.*  Both  Lovelace  and  Carew,  however,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  have  more  passion 
than  Waller,  who,  with  all  his  taste  and  elegance, 
was  incapable  of  either  expressing  or  feeUng  any- 
thing very  lofty  or  generous, — being,  in  truth, 
poet  as  he  was,  a  very  mean-souled  description  of 
person,  as  his  despicable  political  course  sufficiently 
evinced.f  His  poetry  accordingly  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  critical  animadversion  on  the  score  of 
such  extravagance  as  is  sometimes  prompted  by 
strong  emotion.  Waller  is  always  perfectly  master 
of  himself,  and  idolizes  his  mistress  with  quite  as 
much  coolness  and  self-possession  as  he  flatters 
his  prince.  But,  although  cold  and  unaffecting  at 
all  times,  he  occasionally  rises  to  much  dignity  of 

•  We  ban  fioetibly  done  •ome  Injoatiee  to  Wallet  by  anumii);.  at 
wa  did,  la  the  liut  Boak  (lee  ante,  p.  60*X  that  Carew,  whoie  death 
pnsceded  hit  by  so  many  years,  was  a  writer  of  Terse  before  him. 
Carew  died.  Clarendon  says,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  In  163U;  but  the 
earliest  known  edition  of  His  poems  was  only  publislied  the  year 
after  his  death,  and  he  may  not  have  written  any  thins  of  earlier  date 
than  Waller's  lines  on  the  prince's  escape  in  IraS. 

t  See  ante,  p.  30S.  Alter  his  narrow  escape  in  1S4S  he  went 
abroad,  **  and,  traveUlnK  into  France,"  saysKenuet,  **  Improred  liim. 


kt  c/ws*  mther  to  be  udmired  for  a  poet  than  la  bo  e»eiedfor  a  pofi 
tieia*"    They  print  amon^  his  works  some  of  his  speecttes  iu  | 


self  in  rood  letters ;  and  fur  the  rttt  of  hit  life,  which  vat  very  long, 
'  ....  .   .  -         ^^.^ 

ills  speecltes  iu  jpar- 
Uament— amonf  the  rest  his  address  on  Tuesday,  July  4Lh,  1643, 
when  he  **  was  bronj(ht  to  the  bar,  and  had  leave  xiven  him  by  the 
Speaker  to  say  what  be  conld  tot  liimself  before  they  ptticecded  to 
expel  him  the  House,'*  which  is  throughout  one  of  the  most  abject 
ptoaUMkin*  ever  made  by  anytblni  in  the  abape  of  a  man. 


thought  and  manner.  His  pan^yrie  on  Ctob- 
well,  the  offering  of  his  gratitude  to  the  protector 
for  the  permission  granted  to  him  of  returning  to 
England  after  ten  years'  erilc,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  graceful  pieces  of  adulation  ever  offered 
by  poetry  to  power ;  and  the  poet  is  here  probahlT 
more  sincere  than  in  most  of  his  effusions,  for  the 
occasion  was  one  on  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
moved  to  more  than  usual  earnestness  of  feeling. 
A  few  years  after  he  welcomed  Charles'II.  on  In 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  anodwr 
poem,  which  has  been  generally  considered  a  mtich 
less  spirited  composition  ;  Fenton  accounts  for  the 
falling  off  by  the  author's  advance  in  the  mean- 
while from  his  forty-ninth  to  his  fifty-fifth  year— 
"  from  which  time,"  he  observes,  "  his  genius  be- 
gan to  decline  apace  from  its  meridian;"  but  the 
poet  himself  assigned  another  reason: — when 
Charles  frankly  told  him  that  he  thought  his  own 
panegyric  much  inferior  to  Cromwell's,  "  Sir,  re- 
plied Waller,  we  poets  never  succeed  so  well  is 
writing  truth  as  in  fiction."  Perhaps  the  true  res- 
son,  after  all,  might  be  that  his  majesty's  r^nra 
to  England  was  not  quite  so  exciting  a  subject  U 
Mr.  Waller's  muse  as  his  own  return  bad  been. 
One  thing  must  be  admitted  in  regard  to  Waller's 
poetry;  it  is  free  from  all  mere  verbiage  and 
empty  sound;  if  he  rarely  or  never  strikes  a  very 
powerful  note,  there  is  at  least  always  something 
for  the  fancy  or  the  un,derstanding,  as  well  as  fiv 
the  ear,  in  every  expression.  He  abounds  also  in 
ingenious  thoughts,  which  he  dresses  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  exhibits  with  great  transptarency  of 
style.  Eminent,  however,  as  he  is  in  his  class,  he 
must  be  reckoned  among  that  subordinate  class  of 
poets  who  think  and  express  themselves  chiefly  in 
similitudes,  not  among  those  who  conceive  and 
write  passionately  and  metaphorically.  He  had  a 
decorative  and  illuminating,  but  not  a  transfona- 
ing  imagination. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  stands  in  something  Uke  the 
same  relation  to  Waller  as  Sir  John  Suckling  stood 
in  to  Carew  and  I^ovelace.  Sedley  is  the  Suckling 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  with  less  impulsiTeness 
and  more  insinuation,  but  a  kindred  gaiety  and 
sprightliness  of  fancy,  and  an  answering  liveliness 
and  at  the  same  time  courtly  ease  and  elegance  of 
diction.  King  Charles,  a  good  judge  of  such 
matters,  was  accustomed  to  say  diat  Sedley's  style, 
either  in  writing  or  discourse,  would  be  the  stand- 
ard of  the  English  tongue ;  and  his  contemporarT, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Villiers),  used  to  call 
his  exquisite  art  of  expression  Sedley' s  witchcraft. 
Sedley  was  a  very  young  man  when  he  attained 
his  high  reputation,  having  been  scarcely  twenty 
when  the  Restoration  took  place.  He  aurvived 
both  the  Revolution  and  the  century,  dyii^  in  the 
year  1701.  Of  the  other  minor  and  court  poets 
of  that  age,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Rochester 
(Wilmot) — although  the  brutal  grossnesa  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  verse  has  deservedly  made  both 
it  and  its  author  infamous — was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest.  .'.There  is  a  strength  and  pr^;nancy  of 
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eacpression  in  the  best  of  Rochester's  compositions 
'which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Rochester  was 
atill  younger  than  Sedley  when  he  had  acquired 
the  reptntation  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits 
and  poets  of  the  day,  not  having  completed  his 
thirty-third  year  when  he  died,  in  July,  1680.  Of 
the  poetical  productions  of  the  other  court  wita  of 
Charles's  reign  the  principal  are,  the  Duke  of 
£ackingham's  satirical  comedy  of  The  ReheaTsal, 
■which  was  very  effective  when  first  produced,  and 
still  enjoys  a  great  reputation,  though  it  would 
jKobably  be  thought  but  a  heavy  joke  by  most 
readers  not  carried  away  by  the  prejudice  in  its 
favour ;  the  Earl  of  Roscommon's  very  common- 
place Essay  on  Translated  Verse  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Dorset's  lively  and  well-known  song,  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  on  land,"  written  at  sea  the  night  before 
the  engagement  with  the  Dutch  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1665,  or  rather  professing  to  have  been  then 
•written,  for  the  asserted  poetic  tranquillity  of  the 
noble  author  in  expectation  of  the  morrow's  fight 
has,  we  believe,  been  disproved  or  disputed.  The 
Marquis  of  Halifax  and  Lord  Qodolphin  were  also 
writers  of  verse  at  this  time ;  but  neither  of  them 
has  left  anything  worth  remembering.  Among  the 
minor  poets  of  the  time,  however,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  Charles  Cotton,  best  known  for  his  humor- 
ous, though  somewhat  coarse,  travesties  of  Virgil 
and  Lucian,  and  for  his  continuation  of  Tzaac 
Walton's  Treatise  on  Angling  and  his  fine  idiomatic 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  but  also  the 
author  of  some  short  original  pieces  in  verse,  of 
much  fancy  and  liveliness.  One  entitled  an  "  Ode 
to  Winter,"  in  particular,  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Wordsworth.*  We  need  scarcely  mention  Sir 
William  Davenant's  long  and  languid  heroic  poem 
of  Gondibert,  though  Hobbes,  equally  eminent  in 
poetry  and  the  mathematics,  has  declared  that  he 
"never  yet  saw  poem  that  had  bo  much  shape  of 
art,  health  of  morality,  and  vigour  and  beauty  of 
expression  j"  and  has  prophesied  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  mutability  of  modem  tongues,  "  it  would 
last  as  long  as  either  the  jEneid  or  Ili£^."t  Alas ! 
the  English  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  not  yet  ob- 
solete, nor  likely  to  become  so;  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  also  still  read  and  admired ;  but  men  have  for- 
gotten Gondibert,  almost  as  much  as  they  have 
Hobbes's  own  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

By  far  the  most  illustrious  name  among  the 
English  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century — if  we  exclude  Milton  as  belonging  pro- 

Ewly  to  the  preceding  age — is  that  of  John  Dryden. 
orn  in  1632,  Dryden  produced  his  first  known 
composition  in  verse  in  1649,  his  lines  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Hastings,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  small-pox,  on 
the  eve  of  his  intended  marriage,  in  that  year. 
This  earliest  of  Dryden's  poems  is  in  the  most 
ambitious  style  of  the  school  of  Donne  and  Cow- 
ley :  Donne  himself,  indeed,  has  scarcely  penned 
anything  quite  so  extravagant  as  one  passage,  in 

•  8n  Vntwt  to  Lyrical  lUUdt,  ISlSi 
t  Auwci  lo  Damiaiit'*  Ptebc*  to  GoDdibmt. 
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which  the  fency  of  the  young  poet  runs  riot  among 
the  phenomena  of  the  loathsome  disease  to  which 
Lord  Hastings  had  {ak\ea  a  victim : — 

So  mnny  iprts,  like  raoTes  on  Venni*  soil. 

One  je^vel  t>et  ofT  with  «o  mtliy  a  foil; 

IMiiters  u  ith  pride  swvll'd.  which  throui*h  *s  fleth  did  sprout? 

l.Qce  rn«e-bnds  stuck  i*  llif  lily  skin  nbottt. 

fiach  lUile  pinpk  hail  a  tear  in  it. 

To  wait  the  fuolt  its  r'mug  did  commit,*^ 

and  so  forth.  Almost  the  only  feature  of  the 
future  Dryden  which  this  production  discloses  is 
his  deficiency  in  sensibility  or  heart ;  exciting  as 
the  occasion  was,  it  does  not  contain  an  affecting 
line.  Perhaps,  on  comparing  his  imitation  with 
Donne's  own  poetry,  so  instinct  with  tenderness 
and  passion,  Dryden  may  have  seen  or  felt  that 
his  own  wanted  the  very  quality  which  was  the 
light  and  life  of  that  of  his  master  ;  at  any 
rate,  wiser  than  Cowlev,  who  had  the  same  reason 
for  shunning  a  competition  with  Donne,  he  aban- 
doned this  style  with  his  first  attempt,  and,  indeed, 
for  anything  that  appears,  gave  up  the  writing  of 
poetry  for  some  years  altogether.  His  next  verses 
of  any  consequence  are  dated  nine  years  later, — 
his  "  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well,"— and,  destitute  as  they  are  of  the  vigorous 
conception  and  full  and  easy  flow  of  versification 
which  he  afterwards  attained,  they  are  free  from 
any  trace  of  the  elaborate  and  grotesque  absurdity 
of  the  Elegy  on  Lord  Hastings.  His  Astrea 
Redux,  or  poem  on  the  return  of  the  king,  produced 
two  years  after,  evinces  a  growing  freedom  and 
command  of  style.  But  it  is  in  his  Annus  Mira- 
bilis,  written  in  1666,  that  his  genius  broke  forth 
for  the  first  time  with  any  promise  of  that  full 
efiiilgence  at  which  it  ultimately  arrived  ;  here,  in 
spite  of  the  incumbrance  of  a  stanza  (the  quatrain 
of  alteniately  rhyming  heroics)  which  he  after- 
wards wisely  exchanged  for  a  more  mans^eable 
kind  of  verse,  we  have  much  both  of  the  uervbus 
diction  and  the  fervid  fancy  which  characterise  his 
latest  and  best  works.  From  this  date  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  Dryden's  life  was  one  long  literary 
labour;  eight  original  poems  of  considerable 
length,  many  shorter  pieces,  twenty-eight  dramas, 
and  several  volumes  of  poetical  translation  from 
Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  Ovid,  Theocritus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Virgil,  together 
with  numerous  discourses  in  prose,  some  of  them 
very  long  and  elaborate,  attest  the  industry  as  well 
as  the  fertility  of  a  mind  which  so  much  toil  and 
so  many  draughts  upon  its  resources  were  so  far 
from  exhausting,  that  its  powers  continued  not 
only  to  exert  themselves  with  unimpaired  elasdcity, 
but  to  grow  stronger  and  brighter  to  the  last.  The 
genius  of  Dryden  certainly  did  not,  as  that  of 
Waller  is  said  to  have  done,  begin  "  to  decline 
apace  from  its  meridian"  after  he  had  reached 
his  fifty-fifth  year.  His  famous  Alexander's  Feast 
and  his  Fables,  his  greatest  poems,  were  the  last 
he  produced,  and  were  publ^hed  together  in  the 
year  1700,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Dryden  has  commonly  been  considered  to  have 
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founded  a  new  school  of  English  poetry  ;  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  regard 
him  as  having  only  carried  to  higher  perfection — 
perhaps  to  the  highest  to  which  it  has  yet  been 
brought — a  style  of  poetry  which  had  been  culti- 
vated long  before  his  day.  The  satires  of  Hall 
and  of  Marston,*  and  also  the  Nosce  Teipsum  of  Sir 
John  Daviesjt  all  published  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  not  to  refer  to  other  less  eminent 
examples,  may  be  classed  as  of  the  same  school 
with  his  poetry.  It  is  a  school  very  distinguish- 
able from  that  to  which  Milton  and  the  greatest  of 
our  elder  poets  belong,  deriving  its  spirit  and  cha- 
racter, as  it  does,  chiefly  from  the  ancient  Roman 
classic  poetry,  whereas  the  other  is  mainly  the 
offspring  of  the  middle  ages,  of  Gothic  manners 
and  feelings  and  the  Romance  or  Provencal  litera- 
ture. The  one  therefore  may  be  called,  with  suffi- 
cient propriety,  the  classic,  the  other  the  romantic 
school  of  poetry.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  former  first  arose  in  England  after 
the  Restoration,  under  the  influence  of  the  imita- 
tion of  the  French,  which  then  became  fashion- 
able ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  French 
taste  which  then  became  prevalent  among  us  may 
have  encouraged  its  revival,  for  undoubtedly  what 
has  been  called  the  classic  school  of  poetry  had 
been  cultivated  by  English  writers  at,  a  much 
earlier  date ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  example  of  the  modern  poetry  of  France 
had  any  share  in  originally  turning  our  own  into 
that  channel.  Marston  and  Hall,  and  Sackville 
in  his  Ferrex  and  Forrex,  and  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
comedies  and  tragedies,  and  the  other  early  writers 
of  English  poetry  in  the  classic  vein,  appear  not  to 
have  imitated  any  French  poets,  but  to  have 
gone  to  the  fountain-head,  and  sought  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Roman  poets  themselves, — in  the 
plays  of  Terence  and  Seneca,  and  the  satires  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius, — for  examples  and  models. 
Nay,  even  Dryden,  at  a  later  period,  probably 
formed  himself  almost  exclusively  upon  the  same 
originals  and  upon  the  works  of  these  his  prede- 
cessors among  his  own  countrymen,  and  was  little, 
if  at  all,  indebted  to  or  influenced  by  any  French 
pattern.  His  poetry,  unlike  as  it  is  to  that  of 
Milton  or  Spenser,  has  still  a  thoroughly  English 
character — an  English  force  and  heartiness,  and, 
with  all  its  classicality,  not  a  little  even  of  the 
freedom  and  luxuriance  of  the  more  genuine  Eng- 
lish style.  Smooth  Waller,  who  preceded  him, 
may  have  learned  something  from  the  modem 
French  poets ;  and  so  may  Pope,  who  came  after 
him ;  but  Dryden 's  fiery  energy  and  "  full-re- 
soimding  line"  have  nothing  in  common  with  them 
in  spirit  or  manner.  Without  either  creative  ima- 
gination or  any  power  of  pathos,  he  is  in  argu- 
ment, in  satire,  and  in  declamatory  magnificence, 
the  greatest  of  our  poets.  His  poetry,  indeed,  is 
not  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  but  in  that  kind  he 
stands  unrivalled  and  unapproached.  Pope,  his 
great  disciple,  who,  in  correctness,  in  neatness,  and 

•  S«a  ant«,  pp.  6M  and  609,  f  See  ante,  p.  60S. 


in  the  brilliancy  'of  epigrammatic  'point,  has  out- 
shone his  master,  has  not  come  near  him  ia  easy 
flexible  vigour,  in  indignant  vehemence,  in  nacm- 
tive  rapidity,  any  more  than  he  has  in  sweep  and 
variety  of  versification.  Dryden  never  writes 
coldly,  or  timidly,  or  drowsily.  The  movement  of 
verse  always  sets  him  on  fire,  and  whatever  he 
produces  is  a  coinage  hot  from  the  brain,  not 
slowly  scraped  or  pinched  into  shape,  but  struck 
out  as  from  a  die  with  a  few  stout  blows  or  a  single 
wrench  of  the  screw.  It  is  this  fervour  especii^y 
which  gives  to  his  personal  sketches  their  wonder- 
ful life  and  force :  his  Absalom  and  Acbitophel  is 
the  noblest  portrait-gallery  in  poetry. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer  that  Dryden 
can  be  charged  with  the  imitaticm  of  French 
models.  Of  his  plays,  nearly  thirty  in  number, 
the  comedies  for  the  most  part  in  prose,  the  trage- 
dies in  rhyme,  few  have  much  merit  considered  as 
entire  works,  although  there  are  brilliant  passages 
and  spirited  scenes  in  most  of  them.  Of  the 
whole  number,  he  has  told  us  that  his  tragedy  of 
All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost  (founded  on 
the  story  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra),  was  the  only 
play  he  wrote  for  himself;  the  rest,  he  admits, 
were  sacrifices  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  age. 
His  AlmanzoT,  or  the  Conquest  of  Grenada  (in  two 
parts),  although  extravagant,  is  also  full  of  genius. 
Of  his  comedies,  the  Spanish  Friar  is  perhaps  the 
best ;  it  has  some  most  effective  scenes. 

Many  others  of  the  poets  of  this  age  whose 
names  have  been  already  noticed  were  also  dra- 
matists. Milton's  Comus  was  never  acted  pub- 
licly, nor  his  Sampson  ^onistes  at  alL  Cowley's 
Love's  Riddle  and  Cutter  of  Coleman-street  were 
neither  of  them  originally  written  for  the  stage ; 
but  the  latter  was  brought  out  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don theatres  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  alio 
revived  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Waller  altered  the  fifth  act  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy,  making  his  additions 
to  the  blank  verse  of  the  old  dramatists  in  rhyme,  { 
as  he  states  in  a  prologue : — 

In  this  old  pUy  what's  new  we  hare  expnss*d 
In  rhymtnn  verse  distingulsh'd  ftom  the  rrst ; 
That,  as  the  Rhone  its  hasty  way  does  make 
(Not  minj^ling  waiers)  through  Genera's  lake, 
80,  having  bete  the  different  styles  in  view. 
Yon  may  compare  the  tonaet  mth  the  new, 

Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  besides  his  Re- 
hearsal, wrote  a  farce  entitled  the  Battle  of  Sedg- 
moor,  and  also  altered  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
comedy  of  The  Chances.  The  tragedy  of  Valeo- 
tiuian  of  the  same  writers  was  altered  by  the  Earl 
of  Rochester.  Sedley  wrote  three  comedies,  mostly 
in  prose,  and  three  tragedies,  one  in  rhyme  and 
two  in  blank  verse.  AJid  Davenant  is  the  author 
of  twenty-five  tragedies,  comedies,  and  masques, 
produced  between  1629  and  his  death,  in  1668. 

Of  the  remaining  dramatic  writers  of  the  period, 
we  must  also  confine  ourselves  to  little  more  than 
a  mere  catalogue.  The  most  eminent  names  are 
those  of  Thomas  Otway,  Nathaniel  Lee,  John 
Crowne,  Sir  George  Etheridge,  William  Wycherly, 
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and  Thomas  Southeme."  Of  six  tragedies  and  four 
comedies  written  by  Otway,  his  tragedies  of  the 
Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved  still  sustain  his 
fame  and  popularity  as  the  most  pathetic  and  tear- 
drawing  of  all  our  dramatists.  Their  licentious- 
ness has  necessarily  banished  his  comedies  from 
the  stage,  with  most  of  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
XiCe  has  also  great  tendeniess,  with  much  more  fire 
and  imagination  than  Otway ;  of  his  pieces,  eleven 
in  number,— all  tragedies, — ^his  Theodosius,  or  the 
Force  of  Love,  and  his  Rival  Queens,  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Crowne, 
though  several  of  his  plays  were  highly  successful 
•when  first  produced,  was  almost  forgotten,  till  Mr. 
L^mb  reprinted  some  of  his  scenes  in  his  dramatic 
specimens,  and  showed  that  no  dramatist  of  that 
age  had  written  finer  things.  Of  seventeen  pieces 
produced  by  Crowne  between  1671  and  1698,  his 
tragedy  of  Thyestes  and  his  comedy  of  Sir  Courtley 
Nice  are  in  particular  of  eminent  merit,  the  first 
for  its  poetry,  the  second  for  plot  and  character. 
£theridge  is  the  author  of  only  three  comedies, 
the  Comical  Revenge  (1664),  She  Would  if 
She' Could  (1668),  and  the  Man  of  Mode,  or 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter  (1616);  all  remarkable  for 
the  polish  and  fluency  of  the  dialogue,  and  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  having  first  set  the  ex- 
ample of  that  modem  style  of  comedy  which 
was  afterwards  cultivated  by  Wycherly,  Far- 
quhar,  Vanbrugh,  and  Congreve.  Wycherly, 
who  was  bom  in  1640,  and  Uved  till  1715,  pro- 
duced his  only  four  plays,  Love  in  a  Wood,  The 
Gentleman  Dancing  Master,  The  Country  Wife, 
and  The  Plain  Dealer,  all  comedies,  between  the 
years  1672  and  1677.  The  two  last  of  these 
pieces  are  written  with  more  elaboration  than  any- 
thing of  Etheridge's,  and  both  contain  some  bold 
delineation  of  character  and  strong  satiric  writing, 
reminding  us  at  times  of  Ben  Jonson ;  but,  like 
him,  too,  Wycherly  is  deficient  in  ease  and 
nature.  Southeme,  who  was  only  bom  in  the  year 
of  the  Restoration,  and  lived  till  1746,  had  pro- 
duced no  more  than  his  two  first  plays  before  the 
close  of  the  present  period — ^his  tr^edy  of  the 
Loyal  Brother  in  1682,  and  his  comedy  of  the 
Disappointment  in  1684.  Often  dramatic  pieces 
of  which  he  is  the  author,  five  are  comedies,  and 
are  of  little  value;  but  his  tragedies  of  The  Fatal 
Marriage  (1692),  Oroonoko(  1696),  and  the  Spar- 
tan Dame  (1719),  are  interesting  and  affecting. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention,  under  the 
head  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  the  seventeen 
plays  of  King  William's  poet  laureate,  Thomas 
Shadwell,  better  remembered  by  Dryden's  im- 
mortal nick-name  of  Mac  Flecnoe  ;  or  the  equally 
numerous  brood  of  the  muse  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
the  city  poet,  Dryden's 

Doeg,  whom  God  tat  aualuDd't  mirth  has  made'; 

or  the  nine  of  Shadwell's  successor  in  the  laureate- 
•hip,  Nahnm  Tate,  the  author  of  the  worst  altera- 
tiom  of  Shakspeare,  the  worst  version  of  the 
Ftalms  of  David,  and  the  wont  continuatian  of  a 


great  poem  (his  second  part  of  the  Absalom  and 
Achitophel)  extant ;  or,  lastly,  although  she  had 
more  talent  than  any  of  these,  the  seventeen 
pieces  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn — Pope's 
Astraea, 

Who  fUrly  puU  all  chaiacten  to  bed. 

This  Mrs.  Behn,  besides  her  plays,  was  the  author- 
ess of  a  number  of  novels  and  tales,  which,  amid 
great  impetuosity  and  turbulence  of  style,  contain 
some  ingeniously  contrived  incidents  and  some 
rather  effective  painting  of  the  passions. 

Eminent  as  he  is  among  the  poets  of  his  age, 
Dryden  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  prose 
writers.  In  ease,  flexibility,  and  variety,  indeed, 
his  English  prose  has  scarcely  ever  been  excelled. 
Of  our  other  most  celebrated  prose-writers  belong- 
ing to  the  present  period,  Clarendon  may  be  first 
mentioned,  although  his  great  work,  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  1702,  nor  his  Life  and  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History,  before  1759.  His  style 
cannot  be  commended  for  its  correctness ;  the 
manner  in  which  he  constructs  his  sentences,  in- 
deed, often  sets  at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  syntax ; 
but  yet  he  is  never  unintelligible  or  obscure — with 
such  admirable  expository  skill  is  the  matter 
arranged  and  spread  out,  even  where  ■  the  mere 
verbal  sentence-making  is  the  most  negligent  and 
entangled.  The  style,  in  fact,  is  that  proper  to 
speaking  rather  than  to  writing,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
been  acquired  by  Clarendon  not  so  much  from 
books  as  from  his  practice  in  speaking  at  the  bar 
and  in  parliament ;  for,  with  great  natural  abili- 
ties, he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  acquaint- 
ance with  literature,  or  much  acquired  knowledge 
of  any  kind  resulting  from  study.  But  his  writing 
possesses  the  quality  that  interests  above  all  the 
graces  or  artifices  of  rhetoric — the  impress  of  a 
mind  informed  by  its  subject,  and  having  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  it ;  while  the  broad  full  stream 
m  which  it  flows  makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  he 
were  borne  along  on  its  tide.  The  abundance,  in 
particular,  with  which  he  pours  out  his  stores  of 
language  and  illustration  in  his  characters  of  the 
eminent  persons  engaged  on  both  sides  of  the 
gi^at  contest,  seems  inexhaustible.  The  historical 
value  of  his  history,  however,  is  not  very  consider- 
able J  it  has  not  preserved  very  many  facts  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  general  bias,  the  inaccuracy  of  its 
details  is  so  great  throughout,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  authentic  evidences  of  the  time,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  contemporary  history  which  is 
80  little  trustworthy  as  an  authority  with  regard  to 
minute  particulars.  Clarendon,  in  truth,  was  far 
from  being  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  giving  a  perfectly  correct  account  of 
many  of  the  events  he  has  undertaken  to  record : 
he  was  not,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  scene :  looking  to  it,  as  he  did, 
from  a  distance,  while  the  mighty  drama  was  still 
only  in  progress,  he  was  exposed  to  some  chances 
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of  misconception  to  vhich  even  those  removed 
from  it  by  a  long  interval  of  time  are  not  liable ; 
and,  without  imputing  to  him  any  further  intendou 
to  deceive  than  is  implied  in  the  purpose  which 
we  may  suppose  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in  .writing 
his  work,  the  vindication  of  bis  own  side  of  the 
question,  bis  position  as  a  partisan,  intimately 
mixed  up  -with  the  afiPairs  and  interests  of  one  of 
the  two  contending  factions,  could  not  fail  both  to 
bias  his  own  judgment,  and  even  in  some  measure 
to  distort  or  colour  the  reports  made  to  him  by 
others.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  celebrated 
work  is  rather  a  great  Uterary  periformance  than  a 
very  valuable  historical  monument. 

Another  royalist  history  of  the  same  times  and 
events  to  which  Clarendon's  work  is  dedicated,  the 
Behemoth  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  in- 
troduces one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  both 
in  English  literature  and  in  modem  metaphysical, 
ethical,  and  political  philosophy.  Hobbes,  born 
in  1588,  commenced  author  in  1628,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  by  publishing  his  translation  of  Thucydides, 
but  did  not  produce  his  first  original  work,  his 
Latin  treatise  entitled  "  De  Give,"  till  1642.  This 
was  followed  by  his  treatise  entitled  "  Human 
Nature"  and  "  De  Corpore  Politico,"  in  1650 ; 
his  Leviathan,  in  1651 ;  his  translations  in  verse 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  16'75 ;  and  his  "  Behe- 
moth, or  History  of  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  England,  and  of  the  counsels  and  artifices  by 
which  tAey  were  carried  on,  from  the  year  1640  to 
the  year  1660,"  a  few  months  after  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  in  1679.  Regarded  merely 
as  a  writer  of  English,  there  can  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  high  rank  to  be  assigned  to 
Hobbes.  He  has  been  described  as  our  first  uni- 
formly careful  and  correct  writer  ;*  and  he  may 
be  admitted  to  have  at  least  set  the  first  conspi- 
cuous and  influential  example,  in  what  may  be 
called  our  existing  English  (for  Roger  Ascham, 
Sir  Thomas  Elyoc,  and  one  or  two  other  early 
writers,  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  same  thing  in  a 
preceding  stage  of  thelanguage),  of  that  regularity 
of  style  which  has  since  his  time  been  generally 
attended  to.  This,  however,  is  his  least  merit. 
No  writer  has  succeeded  in  making  language  a 
more  perfect  exponent  of  thought  than  it  is  as 
employed  by  Hobbes.  His  style  is  not  poetical  or 
glowingly  eloquent,  because  his  mind  was  not 
poetical,  and  the  subjects  about  which  he  wrote 
would  have  rejected  the  exaggerations  of  imagina- 
tive or  passionate  expression  if  he  had  been  ca- 
pable of  supplying  such.  But  in  the  prime  qua- 
lities of  precision  and  perspicuity,  and  also  in  eco- 
nomy and  succinctness,  in  force  and  in  terseness, 
it  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  merely  expository 
style.  Without  any  affectation  of  point,  also,  it  often 
shapes  itself  easily  and  naturally  into  the  happiest 
aphoristic  and  epigrammatic  forma.  Hobbes's 
clearness  and  aptness  of  expression,  the  effect  of 
which  is  like  that  of  reading  a  book  with  a  good 
light,  never  forsake  him — not  even  in  that  most 
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singular  performance,  hit  version  of  Homer,  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  ability  of  any  other 
kind.  There  are  said  to  be  only  two  lines  in  that 
work  in  which  he  is  actually  poetical ;  those  which 
describe  the  infant  Astvanax  in  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  Iliad : —  i 

Nan  Hector  niM  h«r  villi  their  little  Ixi;, 
Tltat  io  Uie  narse's  amu  waa  eairied  | 

A»4  tike  a  star  ttpoa  her  bosom  lay 
His  betutifiU  and  shtnixtj  golden  head. 

But  there  are  other  passages  in  which  by  dint  of 
mere  directness  and  transparency  of  style  he  has 
rendered  a  line  or  two  happily  enough — «s,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  description  of  the  descent  of  Apollo 
at  the  prayer  of  Chryses,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
poem : — 

!Ii«  prayer  vaa  fTaBled  hj  the  ileity. 

Whu,  vt-ith  hi*  aiWer  bow  and  Hrrows  iteeo, 
Dctceuded  Uom  Olympua  ailentlf. 

la  Ukeneis  of  tlie  aable  Bi^ht  uaseea. 

As  if  expressly  to  proclaim  and  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  this  momentary  success  was  mertly 
accidental,  immediately  upon  the  back  of  this 
stanza  comes  the  following : — 

His  Imw  and  qiiiTor  tx)th  bebiod  him  han;, 
'Die  .orrowa  chtnlc  as  oftrn  as  he  jof^s. 

And  a«  lie  ahot  the  Imw  was  lieord  tu  twali£. 
And  ilrst  his  arrows  fleir  at  mulus  and  dog*. 

For  the  most  part,  indeed,  Hobbes's  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  no  better  than  travesties  of  Homer's, 
the  more  ludicrous  as  being  undesigned  and 
imconscious.  Never  was  there  a  more  signal 
revenge  than  that  which  Hobbes  afforded  to 
imagination  and  poetry  over  his  own  unbe- 
lieving and  scoffing  philosophism  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work.  It  was  almost  as  if  die  man 
bom  blind,  who  had  all  his  life-time  been  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  the  sense  which  he  himself 
wanted  was  no  sense  at  all,  and  that  that  thing, 
colour,  which  it  professed  peculiarly  to  discern, 
was  a  mere  delusion,  should  have  himself  at  last 
taken  the  painter's  brush  and  pallet  in  hand,  and 
attempted,  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  by  the  mere  senses  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  and  hearing.  The  great  subject  of  the 
merits  or  demerits,  the  tmth  or  falsehood,  of 
Hobbes's  system  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and 
political  philosophy,  of  course  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here.  His  works  certainly  gave  a  greater 
impulse  to  speculation  in  that  field  than  those  of 
any  other  English  ytnUx  had  ever  before  done; 
even  the  startling  paradoxes  with  which  they 
abound,  and  their  arrogant  and  contemptuous  toot, 
co-operated  with  their  eminent  merits  of  a  formal 
kind  to  arouse  attention,  and  to  provoke  the  inves- 
tigation and  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  It  must  also  be  admitt«l  that  scarcely 
any  writings  of  their  class  contain  so  many  striking 
remarks ;  so  much  acute  and  ingenious,  if  not  pro- 
found and  comprehensive,  thinking ;  so  much  that, 
if  not  absolutely  novel,  has  still  about  it  that  unde- 
finable  charm  which  even  an  old  truth  or  theoiy 
receives  from  being  bom  anew  in  an  original  mind 
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Sach  a  mind  Hobbes  bad,  if  any  man  ever  had. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  necegaary  to  deny  that,  how- 
ever hollow  or  insufficient  may  have  been  the  bases 
of  his  philosophy,  he  may  have  been  successful  in 
explaining  some  particular  intellectual  phenomena, 
or  placing  in  a  clearer  light  some  important  truths 
both  in  metaphysics  and  in  morals.     But  as  for 
'what  is  properly  to  be  called  his  system  of  philo- 
sophy,— and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  his  own 
writings,  his  views  in  metaphysics,  in  morals,  and 
in  politics  are  all  bound  and  built  up  together  into 
one  consistent  whole, — the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  that  seems  to  be  completely  settled. 
Nobody  now  professes  more  than  a  partial  Hob- 
bism.     If  so  much  of  the  creed  of  the  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury  as  affirms  the  non-existence  of  any 
essential  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
non-existence  of  conscience  or  the  moral  sense,  the 
non-existence  of  anything  beyond  mere  sensation 
in  either  emotion  or  intelligence,  and  other  similar 
negations  of  his  moral  and  metaphysical  doctrine, 
has  still  its  satisfied  disciples,  who  is  now  a  Hob- 
bist  either  in  politics  or  in  mathematics  ?     Yet, 
certainly,  it  is  in  these  latter  departments  that  we 
must  look  for  the  greater  part  of  what  is  absolutely 
original  and  peculiar  in  the  notions  of  this  teacher. 
Hobbes's  philosophy  of  human  nature  is  not  amiss 
as  a  philosophy  of  Hobbes's  own  human  nature. 
Without  passions  or    imagination   himself,  and 
steering  his  own  course  through  life  by  the  mere 
calculations  of  an  enlightened  selfishness,  one-  half 
of  the  broad  map  of  humanity  was  to  him  nothing 
better  than  a  blank.    The  consequence  is,  that, 
even  when  he  reasons  most  acutely,  he  is  con- 
stantly deducing  his  conclusions  from  insufficient 
premises.      Then,  like  most  men  of  ingenious 
rather  than  capacious  minds,  having  once  adopted 
his  hypothesis  or  system,  he  was  too  apt  to  make 
facts  bend  to  that  rather  than  that  to  facts ;  a  ten- 
dency which  in  his  case  was    strengthened    by 
another  part  of  his  character  which  has  left  its 
impression  upon  all  his  writings, — a  much  greater 
love  of  victory  than  of  truth. 

The  most  illustrious  antagonist  of  Hobbism, 
-when  first  promulgated,  was  Dr.  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  the  First  Part  of  whose  "  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  wherein  all  the  Reason 
and  Philosophy  of  Atheism  is  Confuted,"  wa» 
first  pubbshed  in  1678.  As  a  vast  storehouse  of 
learning,  and  also  as  a  display  of  wonderful  powers 
of  subtle  and  far-reaching  speculation,  this  cele- 
brated work  is  almost  unrivalled  in  our  literature ; 
and  it  is  also  written  in  a  style  of  elastic  strength 
and  compass  which  places  its  author  in  a  high 
rank  among  our  prose  classics.  Along  with  Cud- 
worth  may  be  mentioned  his  firiend  and  brother 
Platonist,  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  author  of  numerous 
theological  and  philosophical  works,  and  remark- 
able for  the  union  of  some  of  the  most  mystic 
notions  with  the  clearest  style,  and  of  the  most 
singular  credulity  with  powers  of  reasoning  of  the 
highest  order.  Other  two  great  theological  writers 
of  this  age  were  'the  voluminous  Richard  Baxter 


and  the  learned  and  eloquent  Dr.  Robert  Leighton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Bishop  Burnet's  account 
of  the  former  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding 
chapter:*  of  the  latter,  whom  he  knew  intimately, 
he  has  given  a  much  more  copious  account,  a  few 
sentences  of  which  we  will  transcribe : — "  His 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and 
expression  in  it  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his 
pronunciation  was  such  that  few  heard  him  vnth- 
out  a  very  sensible  emotion  ...  It  was  so  different 
irom  all  others,  and  indeed  from  everything  that 
one  could  hope  to  rise  up  to,  that  it  gave  a  man 
an  indignation  at  himself  and  all  others.  .  . .  His 
style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but  there  was  a  majesty 
and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression 
that  I  cannot  yet  foi^et  the  sermons  I  heard  him 
preach  thirty  years  ago."t  The  writings  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  that  have  come  down  to  us  have 
been  held  by  some  of  the  highest  minds  of  our 
own  day — the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  for  one — to  bear 
out  Burnet's  affectionate  panegyric.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  genius  among  the  theological  writers 
of  this  age  was  the  famous  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
popularly  known  chiefly  by  his  admirable  Sermons, 
but  renowned  also  in  the  history  of  modem  science 
as,  next  to  Newton  himself,  the  greatest  mathe- 
matician of  his  time.  "As  a  writer,"  the  late 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart  has  well  said  of  Barrow, 
"  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of 
hia  matter  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  characterises 
his  manner  is  a  certain  air  of  powerful  and  of  con- 
scious facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he 
undertakes.  Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical, 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  he  seems  always  to 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feels  itself  superior  to 
the  occasion,  and  which,  in  contending  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength. 
He  has  somewhere  spoken  of  his  Lectione$  Ma- 
thematica  (which  it  may,  in  passing,  be  remarked, 
display  metaphysical  talents  of  the  highest  order) 
as  extemporaneous  effusions  of  his  pen ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same  epithet  is  still  more 
literally  applicable  to  his  pulpit  discourses.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  voluminous  remains, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  author  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-8ix."t 

Such  were  the'  great  lights  of  the  literature  of 
the  present  period.  Many  minor  names  ne- 
cessarily remain  unnoticed,  such  as  John  Bunyan, 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  most 
interesting  of  allegories,  and  of  various  other 
religious  works ;  Izaac  Walton,  the  mild-natured 
angler  and  biographer  j  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
lively,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  essayist  and 
memoirist,  &c.  But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
extend  our  account;  and  the  same  reason  compels 
us  to  defer  till  the  next  Book  the  retrospect  of  the 
progress  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
in  £ngland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

•  Sm  astc  p.  821.  i  Own  Time,  i.  13S. 

}  DUtenatiun  oa  the  Ptogica  of  PhUonphy,  p.  45. 
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The  history  of  the  fine  arts  during  the  present 
period  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  short  notice. 
The  important  architectural  era  which  was  opened 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  may  be  referred 
more  properly  to  the  ensuing  period,  to  which  the 
greatest  works  of  that  distinguished  architect  be- 
long ;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  branches  of 
painting  there  is  little  room  for  comment  in  treat- 
ing of  a  dependant  school  during  a  period  of 
general  mediocrity.  In  Italy  the  silver  age  of 
art  was  on  the  wane.  Facility  in  composition 
and  readiness  in  the  mechanism  of  the  art  were 
almost  the  only  qualifications  inherited  from  the 
master-spirits  of  the  great  schools  of  painting  by 
their  successors,  who  decorated  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Italy  with  the  meretricious  productions 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  strongly  marks 
the  pollution  of  taste  at  the  fountain-head,  that 
such  painters  as  D'Arpino  and  Luca  Giordano 
were  as  highly  esteemed  in  their  own  day  as 
Titian,  Rafaelle,  and  Michel  Angelo.  Encourage- 
ment was  still  abundant,  but  quality  was  absorbed 
in  quantity,  and  the  labour  of  study  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  artists  who  could  satisfy  the  po- 
pular expectation  without  it.  In  this  state  of  the 
art  the  French  school  was  enabled  to  raise  itself 
into  comparative  eminence,  though  not  with  suc- 
cess equal  to  its  ambition. 

It  would  be  but  a  useless  repetition  to  offer  in 
this  place  any  remark  upon  the  effects  of  French 
influence  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It  operated 
no  less  upon  the  arts  than  upon  politics  and 
literature ;  and  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
higher  branches  of  painting  by  the  king  was 
limited  to  the  imitation  of  Ijouis  XIV.,  not  in  the 
enlightened  patronage  which  sought  and  rewarded 
the  native  talent  of  Charles  Le  Brun,  but  in  cover- 
ing the  walls  and  ceilings  of  Windsor  with  the 
same  jumble  of  history,  mythology,  and  allegory 
which  pervades  the  works  of  the  great  French 
painter  (great  with  all  his  faults  and  sins  against 
good  taste)  at  Versailles. 

For  this  purpose,  Charles  invited  to  England 
Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  but  settled 
in  France,  and  known  by  some  public  works 
executed  at  Thoulouse.  "  An  excellent  painter," 
says  Walpole,  "  for  the  sort  of  subjects  on  which 
he  was  employed ;  that  is,  without  much  invention, 
and  with  less  taste,  his  exuberant  pencil  was 
ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses,  kings,  em- 
perors, and  triumphs,  over  those  public  surfaces  on 
which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise, 
and  where  we  should  be  sorry  to  place  the  works 
of  a  better  master, — I  mean  ceilings  and  staircases. 
The  New  Testament  and  the  Roman  history  cost 
him  nothing  but  ultra-marine ;  that  and  marble  co- 
lumns and  marble  steps  he  never  spared."  Happily 
as  this  passage  describes  the  style,  not  only  of 
Verrio,  but  of  the  whole  class  of  artists  to  which 
he  belongs,  the  writer  is  most  unjust,  in  this  and 
other  observations  of  similar  tendency,  in  the  dis- 
position he  shows  to  pass  a  sweeping  condemnation 


on  a  mode  of  applying  the  art  of  painting  which 
had  not  only  exercised  but  called  forth  the  talents 
of  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  and  established  the 
Bublimest  monuments  of  their  fame.  It  was  of 
good  augury  for  England  that  a  day  had  arrived 
for  appreciating  and  patronizing  the  art  in  its 
most  imposing  costume  of  grandeur;  but  that  day 
had  been  fatally  retarded  imtil  historical  painting, 
as  we  were  now  obliged  to  receive  it,  had  con- 
tracted an  inseparable  alliance  with  bad  taste,  and 
its  employment  as  "  the  handmaid  of  architec- 
ture" had  degenerated  into  an  abuse.  Such  is 
the  decoration  of  the  salocm  at  Montague  House 
(the  British  Museum),  one  of  the  few  works  of 
this  class  spared  by  time  and  neglect  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  refer  the  reader,  where  the  pencil 
strays  beyond  its  legitimate  office  to  create  a  heavy 
mass  of  columns  and  entablatures,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  architect 
Unsupported  by  any  original  talent  to  atone  for 
the  defects  with  which  it  had  been  loaded  in  the 
French  school,  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  grand  style  of  painting  in  England  should 
have  ended,  as  it'  began,  in  a  caprice  of  fashion, 
which  during  its  prevalence  could  blind  even  the 
accomplished  Evelyn  to  bestow  his  unqualified 
praise  on  the  productions  of  a  Verrio. 

The  most  important  of  Verrio' s  works  at  Wind- 
sor— the  decorations  of  St  George's  Hall  and  the 
Chapel — were  mercilessly  destroyed  in  the  late 
alterations,  but  some  of  his  ceilings  remain.  There 
is  also  much  by  his  hand  at  Burleigh  and  Chats- 
worth.  He  lived  till  1707;  but  at  the  Revohi- 
tion,  being  a  zealous  papist,  he  refused  all  employ- 
ment under  King  William.  He  at  length  con- 
sented to  paint  at  Hampton  Court,  where,  among 
other  things,  he  executed  the  staircase, — "  as  ill," 
says  Walpole,  "  as  if  he  had  spoiled  it  on  prin- 
ciple." 

That  the  mediocrity  of  the  fashionable  foreign 
artist  enabled  several  English  painters  to  obtain 
notice  and  employment  in  the  same  department 
is  a  circumstance  which,  in  a  better  age,  might 
have  operated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  native 
art;  but,  under  the  influence  of  the  causes 
already  alluded  to,  the  opportunity  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  permanent  result  The  works  of  all 
who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Verrio  and 
the  French  school  have  been  abandoned  to  indis- 
criminate neglect,  and  their  names  (with  one 
eminent  exception  belonging  to  the  next  period) 
may  be  passed  over  rapidly.  Among  the  nu- 
merous foreign  painters  whom  the  success  of 
Verrio  attracted  to  England,  the  most  distinguished 
were  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Charles  de  la  Fosse, 
who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  to  assist 
in  the  decorations  of  Montague  House,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  llie  latter 
executed  the  paintings  in  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides,  and  is  accounted  (no  very  high  praise) 
one  of  the  best  colourists  of  the  French  school. 
Among  the  native  painters  of  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  Isaac  FuUer,  who  h«d  studied  in  F^r«n«e, 
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and  appears  to  have  been  a  respectable  artist.  A 
relic  of  his  pencil  still  remains  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Mary  Abchurch  in  the  city  of  London.  Walpole 
mentions  some  extensive  works  on  which  he  was 
employed  in  the  great  taverns.  John  Freeman  is 
recorded  as  a  rival  of  Fuller.  He  painted  scenes 
for  the  theatre.  Whatever  may  be  the  absolute 
merits  of  these  artists,  they  enjoyed  a  reputation  in 
their  day ;  and  that  they  were  thus  engaged  would 
seem  to  imply  more  of  a  popular  feeling  for  art 
than  is  generally  attributed  to  the  period.  Robert 
Streater  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  serjeant 
painter  to  the  king  upon  the  Restoration.  He 
executed  many  painted  ceilings,  of  which  that  of 
the  theatre  at  Oxford  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
his  talents.  He  was  an  artist  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  attempted  every  style,  from  history  to 
still  life,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 

In  portrait-painting  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
This  artist,  the  most  distinguished  portrait-painter 
of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Westphalia.  He 
came  to  England  in  1643 ;  and,  seeing  the  works  of 
Vandyke,  his  emulaCioB  was  roused,  and  he  quitted 
his  former  style  and  subjects,  which  were  land- 
scapes and  small  histories,  and  gave  himself 
entirely  to  portraits,  in  imitation  of  that  great 
master,  to  whose  pre-eminent  station  in  the  arts 
he  became  the  legitimate  successor  at  the  Re- 
storation. 

Lely  was  formed  for  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
In  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  his  flesh  he  per- 
haps excels  Vandyke,  but  he  is  greatly  his  inferior 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  art.  "  If  in  nothing  but 
simplicity,"  to  use  again  the  apt  critical  language 
of  Walpole,  "  he  falls  short  of  his  model,  as 
Statius  or  Claudian  did  of  Virgil.  Lely  supplied 
the  want  of  taste  with  clinquant.  His  nymphs 
trail  fringes  and  embroidery  through  meadows  and 
purling  streams.  Add,  that  Vandyke's  habits  are 
those  of  the  times;  Lely's,  a  sort  of  fantastic 
nightgown  fastened  with  a  single  pin.  The  latter 
was,  in  truth,  the  ladies'  painter;  and,  whether 
the  age  improved  in  beauty  or  flattery,  Lely's 
women  are  certainly  handsomer  than  those  of 
Vandyke, — they  please  as  much  as  they  are 
evidently  meant  to  please :  he  caught  the  reign- 
ing character,  and 

^^—  OD  animated  canvat  atole 
The  sleepy  eje  that  apoks  the  melting  aoul. 

Lely,  in  short,  was  a  mannerist:  whoever  sat 
before  him,  the  model  was  in  his  own  mind,  and 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  did  not  scruple 
to  sacrifice  likeness  to  the  peculiar  expression 
which  he  conceived  to  be  graceful.  Hence  it 
arises  that  his  works  are  less  unequal  than  those  of 
Vandyke,  and,  if  he  never  falls  much  below  his  ge- 
neral level,  he  never  excels  himself  in  any  striking 
work.  An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  which 
does  equal  credit  to  his  candour  and  his  knowledge 
of  art : — a  nobleman  is  said  to  have  addressed 
him,  "  How  came  you.  Sir  Peter,  to  have  so  great 
a  reputation  ?    You  know  that  /  know  you  are  no 
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great  painter."    "My  lord,"  replied  Lely,  "I 
know  that  I  am  not,  but  I  am  the  best  you  have." 

The  superior  talent  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  the  number  and  merit  of 
contemporary  portrait-painters  who  measured  them- 
selves by  his  standard.  The  example  of  Vandyke 
had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  our  native  artists ; 
but  it  is  a  misfortune  of  art  to  be  dependent  on 
fashion,  and  the  afiected  attitudes  and  fluttering 
draperies  of  Lely  seem  to  have  been  obligatory 
upon  all  who  aspired  to  be  his  rivals.  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  says,  upon  sitting  for  his  portrait  to 
Hayls,  "  I  do  almost  break  my  neck  looking  over 
my  shoulder  to  make  the  posture  for  him  to  work 
by."  And  again, — "  To  Hayls's,  and  there  did 
sit  till  almost  dark  upon  working  my  gown,  which 
I  hired  to  be  drawn  in,  an  Indian  gown."  Hayls, 
however,  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  copied 
Vandyke  with  great  success.  Michael  Wright 
was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  chosen,  upon  Lely  de- 
clining the  commission,  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  judges  in  the  Guildhall  of  Loudon,  where  they 
are  still  preserved  in  the  city  collection.  His 
portrait  of  Lacy,  the  actor,  in  three  characters,  at 
Windsor,  is  a  picture  of  no  common  degree  of 
excellence.  Heury  Anderton  was  a  pupil  of 
Streater.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy,  and,  on 
his  return,  painted  portraits  in  a  style  which  in- 
terfered with  the  practice  of  Lely  himself.  With 
the  names  of  Thomas  Flatman,  a  respectable 
painter,  though  better  known  as  a  poet,  and  John 
Gre^nhill,  who  was  the  most  promising  pupil  of 
Lely,  but  died  young,  the  present  list  of  English 
painters  may  be  concluded.  From  a  swarm  of 
foreigners,  who  flourished  here  during  the  same 
period,  we  may  select  the  names  of  Henry  Gascar, 
James  Huysman,  and  Gerard  Soest,  all  excellent 
portrait-painters,  and  rivals  of  Lely.  Netscher 
visited  England  for  a  short  time  only.  Sunman, 
a  Dutch  painter,  executed  the  portraits  of  the 
founders  in  the  gallery  at  Oxford.  Philip  Duval 
was  a  pupil  of  Le  Brun.  They  were  all  surpassed 
by  William  Wissing,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who 
came  into  vogue  at  the  death  of  Lely,  in  1680,  and 
disputed  the  vacant  throne  with  Kneller,  then  fast 
rising  into  reputation ;  but  his  death,  in  1687,  left 
the  latter  without  a  competitor. 

Paintings  of  still  life  were  as  much  in  fashion  as 
portraits.  Pepys,  who  looked  at  everything  with 
courtly  eyes,  speaking  of  the  incomparable  pictures 
he  saw  m  the'  king's  closet  at  Whitehall,  where 
the  remains  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Charles  I.  had  been  reunited,  particularises  as 
most  worthy  of  notice,  "  a  book  upon  a  desk, 
which  I  durst  have  sworn  was  a  real  book." 
Several  eminent  Dutch  painters  in  this  style — 
Vansoon,  Hoogstraaten,  Roestraten,  and  Varelst — 
found  encouragement  at  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
Few  artists  have  ever  equalled  Varelst  as  a 
flower-painter.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
portraits ;  and,  such  is  the  influence  of  fashion, 
he  obtained  extensive  employment  and  hig^  prices 
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in  a  style  for  vhich  he  was  totally  unfitted,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  Leiy.  To  these  names  may 
be  added  Abraham  Hondius,  the  animal-painter ; 
the  landscape-painters,  Danker,  Vosterman,  and 
GrifSere ;  Lankrink,  who  painted  the  landscapes 
for  Sir  Peter  Lely's  backgrounds ;  and,  lastly,  the 
two  Vandereldes,  who  passed  many  years  in  this 
country,  to  the  great  honour  of  their  patrons. 

Sculpture  during  this  period  was  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  decoration,  and  we  find  but  two 
artists  worthy  of  record  as  having  risen  above  the 
mediocrity  which  is  a  su£Gcient  merit  in  that  class 
of  art,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  native  of 
Holstein.  He  was  extensively  employed  at  Chats- 
worth,  and  executed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  London 
Monument,  and  numerous  other  works  which  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  His  fame  rests  upon  the  two 
figures  personifying  raving  and  melancholy  Mad- 
ness which  surmounted  the  gateway  of  the  Old 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  are  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
modern  building  in  St.  George's  Fields.  The 
knowledge  of  art  and  the  truth  of  expression  dis- 
played in  these  justly  celebrated  statues  place  the 
name  of  Gibber  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  leave  us  to  regret  that  we  have  no 
other  memorial  worthy  of  his  genius. 

Grinling  Gibbons,  though  a  sculptor  of  a  high 
class — as  his  marble  statue  of  Gharles  H.  in  the 
area  of  the  (late)  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  bronze 
of  his  successor  in  the  Privy  Garden  at  Whitehall, 
sufficiently  prove — is  best  known  by  his  carvings 
in  wood,  which  he  carried  to  a  perfection  that 
has  never  been  equalled.  He  rivals  the  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  nature  itself  in  his  representation 
of  birds  and  flowers  in  this  material.  This  great 
and  original  genius  was  first  drawn  from  obscurity 
by  Evelyn,  who  found  him  in  a  cottage  at  Dept- 
ford,  carving  his  well-known  work  of  the  stoning 
of  St.  Stephen,  after  Tintoretto.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  introduction  to  the  king  are  too  cha- 
racteristic.of  court  patronage,  such  as  it  ever  was 
and  is,  to  be  omitted.  "  The  king,"  says  Evelyn, 
"  saw  the  carving  at  Sir  R.  Browne's  chamber, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  curiosity  of  it,  but  was 
called  away  and  sent  it  to  the  queen's  chamber. 
There,  a  French  peddling  woman,  who  used  to 
bring  baubles  out  of  France  for  the  ladies,  began 
to  find  fault  with  several  things  in  it,  which  she 
understood  no  more  than  an  ass  or  a  monkey.  So, 
in  a  kind  of  indignation,  I  caused  it  to  be  taken 
back  and  sent  down  to  the  cottage  again."  Charles, 
however,  in  whom  a  genuine  taste  for  the  arts  was 
one  of  many  good  qualities  obscured  by  indo- 
lence and  self-indulgence,  was  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  the  artist.  He  gave  him  an  appointment 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  and  employed  him  at 
Windsor.  Burleigh  and  Chatsworth  can  boast  of 
a  profusion  of  his  exquisite  carvings.  He  also 
executed  the  beautiful  foliage  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  influence  of  his  style  may  be 
traced  in  the  woodwork  of  many  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  churches.     Gibbons  lived  till  1721. 

The  progress  of  engraving  during  this  period  is 


highly  honourable  to  English  art.  William  Faith- 
ome  was  undoubtedly  the  best  artist  of  the  age. 
This  eminent  engraver,  having  drawn  the  swoidin 
the  rdyal  cause  during  the  civil  war,  was  asso- 
ciated with  Hollar  in  Uie  noble  defence  of  Basing 
House,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  re- 
mained some  time  in  confinement  in  Londoa. 
Being  at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  studying  under  Nanteui], 
and  formed  a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  portrait 
engraving,  in  which  few  artists  have  ever  equalled 
him.  Avoiding  the  timid  finish  of  the  French 
school,  he  united  freedom  with  softness,  and  foice 
with  delicacy.  His  works,  of  which  Walpole 
gives  a  catalogue  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
are  unequal,  but  his  best  display  an  extraordinary 
clearness  and  brilliancy,  and  are  full  of  colour. 
Returning  to  England  in  1650,  he  opened  a  priot- 
shop,  and  worked  at  his  profession,  to  which  he 
added  the  art  of  drawing  in  crayons,  which  he  had 
learned  of  Nanteuil.  This  excellent  artist  died  in 
1691.  His  life  was  supposed  to  have  been  short- 
ened by  his  a£Qiction  for  his  son,  who  was  his 
pupil  and  an  engraver  of  merit,  but  was  negli- 
gent, and  died  early.  John  Fillian  was  another 
of  his  scholars. 

The  other  engravers  worthy  of  mention  at  this 
period  were  principally  foreigners.  David  Lc^gan, 
a  Dantzicker,  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Simon  Pass, 
engraved  views  of  the  public  buildings  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  his  works  consist  chiefly  of 
portraits.  With  him  came  Abraham  Bloote'ling 
and  Gierard  Valek.  Peter  Vanderbank  is  remark- 
able for  the  softness  of  his  style,  and  the  large 
scale  on  which  he  engraved  his  heads.  Robert 
White  was  a  pupil  of  Loggan,  and  a  very  excellent 
engraver  of  heads,  many  of  which  are  from  his 
own  drawuigs.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  suc- 
cess in  likenesses.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of 
this  artist's  works  are  enumerated  in  Walpole's 
catalogue. 

The  invention  of  mezzotint  is  an  epoch  in  the 
art  of  engraving  which  must  not  be  entirely  passed 
over — the  merit  of  the  discovery  having  long  been 
attributed  to  Prince  Rupert,  whose  pretensions 
might  be  sufficiently  borne  out  by  his  zealous  and 
successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  scienca. 
But,  although  this  discovery  has  been  circum- 
stantially related  as  having  occurred  to  the  prince 
during  his  exile  abroad  from  the  accidental  obser- 
vation of  the  eflect  of  rust  on  a  gim-barrel  which 
a  soldier  was  endeavouring  to  scrape  clean,  yet 
more  careful  inquiry  has  invalidated  his  claim,  and 
carried  the  invention  of  mezzotint  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1643.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  its  introduction  into  England  is  due  to  this 
accomplished  prince,  and  that  he  applied  himself 
sedulously  to  its  improvement.  The  superior  ex- 
cellence of  our  engravers  has  made  it  an  English 
art ;  and  in  fact  it  has  never  been  practised  with 
success  in  any  other  country. 

The  coinage  both  of  Charles  and  James  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  on  the  score  of  art.    John  and 
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Joseph  Rotier,  who  -were  appointed  to  the  Mint  at 
the  Restoration,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made 
by  Charles  to  their  father,  a  Dutch  banker,  -who  had 
supplied  him  with  money,  were  excellent  medalists, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  Simon,  whom  they 
most  unjustly  superseded.  There  was  a  third 
brother,  Philip,  who  also  worked  at  the  Mint,  and 
caused  great  scandal  by  representing  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond  in  the  character  of  Britannia  on  the 
Tcverse  of  a  large  medal  with  the  king's  head. 
At  the  Revolution  John  Rotier  was  suspected  (and 
probably  with  reason)  of  coining  money  for  the 
service  of  the  exiled  king.  Norbert  Rotier,  the 
son  of  John,  was  also  a  medalist,  and  shared  in 
the  public  employment. 

Among  the  earliest  measures  of  Charles  II., 
after  his  restoration,  was  the  re-establishment  of 
cathedrals,  accompanied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
a  return  to  that  choral  service  to  which  the  music 
of  modem  ages  is  so  deeply  indebted.  Of  the 
bishops  only  nine  out  of  six-and-twenty  survived 
the  interregnum  ;  no  difficulty,  however,  occurred 
in  speedily  filling  the  vacant  episcopal  thrones. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  a  task  to  replace  the  or- 
gans,— which,  by  an  ordinance  made  in  1644, 
had  all  been  taken  down,*  and  several  were  de- 
stroyed,— or  to  collect  again  the  organists  and  lay- 
vicars,  of  whom  many  had  been  driven  to  seek 
other  means  of  subsistence,  some  in  their  own 
country,  some  in  foreign  climes.  The  Puritans 
had  been  so  successful  in  decrying  all  music,  ex- 
cept their  own  nasal  psalm-singing,  that  at  the 
Restoration  the  art  seemed  to  be  in  an  almost 
hopeless  state ;  for  of  thsoe  professors  who  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  calling,  son!ke  were 
dead,  and  a  few  were  too  far  advanced  in  years  to 
recur  to  their  former  pursuit,  while  others  were 
unwilling  to  resume  an  occupation  which  the 
gloomy  religion  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  times  had 
compelled  diem  to  relinquish. 

The  first  step  towards  a  return  to  choral  service 
was  the  furnishing  the  cathedrals  with  organs. 
For  this  purpose  the  only  four  makers  of  any  name 
•who  remained  were  actively  employed  to  repair 
such  of  the  old  instruments  as  could  be  found,  and 
to  build  new  ones.  In  the  mean  time  musicians 
of  any  pretensions  to  eminence  were  invited  to 
assist  in  qualifying  proper  persons  for  the  duties 
of  the  various  choirs.  Of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chapel,  and  others  on  the  musical  establishment 
of  Charles  I.,  not  many  appeared  to  claim  their 
former  appointments;  but  among  the  survivors 
who  presented  themselves  were  Dr.  Child,t  Dr. 
Christopher  Gibbons,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Wilson, 
Low,  Henry  Lawes,|  firyne,  and  Captain  Cook. 
Child,  Gibbons,  and  Low  were  made  organists  of 
the  Chapel-Royal.  Cook  became  Master  of  the 
Children,  and  to  Lawes  was  assigned  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque.    Rogers,  a  pleasing  com- 

•  See  the  Ordinance,  at  p.  61  of  the  Firit  Part  of  Scobell'i  CoUec- 
tloo,  in  the  Index  to  wliich  He  find  the  chanctedstic  eotiji— Or^a^ 
afl«  Smperslition. 

i  See  aat«,  p.  5M. 

I  Ibid. 
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poser  both  of  sacred  and  secular  music,  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  place  of  organist  of  Eton ;  Wilson, 
author  of  some  very  agreeable  part-songs,  or  glees, 
to  a  situation  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Bryne 
was  made  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.*  The 
two  universities  were  anxious  to  promote  the  study 
of  church  music,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  object 
a  book  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1661,  by  l«w, 
under  the  title  of  "  Some  Short  Directions  for  the 
Performance  of  Cathedral  Service,"  and  reprinted 
three  years  after,  with  a  preface,  stating  that  the 
versicles  and  responses  given  by  him  were  the 
same  as  those  composed  by  Marbeck  at  the  Re- 
form ation.f 

By  these  and  other  efficient  measures  the  differ- 
ent choirs  in  the  kingdom  were  soon  filled  wilh 
persons  more  or  less  competent  to  the  duties  of  the 
church ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  King's 
Chapel  took  the  lead,  and  was  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest,  both  by  the  great  and  acknowledged 
superiority  of  its  officers,  and  by  the  number  of 
excellent  composers  which  almost  immediately 
arose  out  of  it :  for,  so  well  were  the  children  of 
the  Chapel,  or  boy-choristers,  instructed  in  music, 
that  some  of  them,  even  before  their  voices  had 
changed,  produced  anthems  which  are  still  esteemed 
and  in  use.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  speaks  of  a  new 
anthem,  for  five  voices,  which  he  heard  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  in  1663,  "  made  by  one  of  Captain 
Cook's  boys,  a  pretty  boy ;"  "  and  they  say,"  he 
adds,  "  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
as  much."{ 

Cook,  to  whose  devotedness  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  the  church  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  best 
musicians,  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  I.  During  the  civil  war  he  joined  the 
royal  army,  in  which  he  held  a  captain's  commis- 
sion, and  ever  after  retained  '  his  military  title. 
Pepys  makes  favourable  mention  of  him  as  a 
singer  in  the  King's  Chapel,  and  also  of  some 
"  new  musique"  by  him,  performed  in  that  place.§ 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  his  ability  as  a 
composer,  for  not  one  of  his  productions  is  ex- 
tant :  we  can  only  estimate  his  merit  by  that  of 
his  pupils,  whose  works  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
their  master  must  have  possessed  great  knowledge 
of  his  art,  and  no  less  skill  and  zeal  in  communi- 
cating it.  Among  those  who  received  their  musical 
education  in  the  Chapel -Royal  under  Cook,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  him  not  to  name 
Pelham  Humphrey,  Michael  Wise,  John  Blow, 
and  Henry  Purcell. 

Pelham  Humphrey  composed  anthems  for  the 
Chapel-Royal  while  a  boy  in  the  choir.  This  early 
manifestation  of  genius  induced  Charles  II.  to 
send  him  to  Paris,  to  study  under  the  celebrated 
Lulli,  and  on  his  return  he  was  admitted  a  gentle- 
man of  the  chapel.     On  the  death  of  his  master, 

•  Havlitna'a  Uiitotjr.iv.  348. 

t  Id.    See  .i1h)  ante.  p.  661. 

tDiarr.i.aCi. 

i  Id.  p.  166.  evelyn,  in  Us  Uemoirs,  aaya  that  Caplalo  Cook 
was  ''esteemed  the  best  singer,  after  the  Italian  manner,  of  an)  in 
EngUind.    He  eoteitained  as  with  bis  voice  and  theorbo.' Vi.  192. 
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Captain  Cook,  he  succeeded  him,  but  lived  only 
two  years  to  enjoy  his  office.  In  Dr.  Boyce's 
Collection  are  several  anthems  by  Humphrey; 
besides  which  he  contributed  much  to  the  secular 
publications  of  the  day.  Michael  Wise,  whose 
anthems  are  still  the  delight  of  all  who  have  any 
taste  for  English  church  music,  became  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  soon  after  quitting  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  returned  to  the  latter  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses  offended  the 
king  by  an  act  of  indiscretion,  and  was  for  a  time 
suspended  from  his  oiSce.  Genius  and  prudence 
are  not  always  in  alliance ;  and  this  very  elegant 
composer  lost  his  life  in  a  street-quarrel  in  1687. 
John  Blow,  on  whom  Archbishop  Sancroft  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  was  one  of 
the  boy-composers  alluded  to  by  Pepys.  He  soon 
obtained  appointments  in  the  Royal  Chapel  as 
gentleman,  master  of  the  children,  and  composer. 
He  was  also  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
compositions,  both  for  the  church  and  chamber, 
are  very  numerous ;  some  few  of  the  former  are 
vigorous,  dignified,  and  original ;  the  rest  are 
hfu^h,  and,  though  laboured,  often  incorrect.  He 
published  a  volume  of  secular  music  under  the 
title  of  Amphion  Anglicus,  in  which  are  a  song 
and  a  duet  that  stiU  are  heard  with  pleasure.* 
Except  these,  its  contents  are  now  forgotten.  Blow, 
however,  like  his  master,  had  many  pupils  in  the 
King's  Chapel  who  soon  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  talents,  and  to  those  much  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  teacher  must  be  ascribed. 

The  works  of  Henry  Purcell  form  a  part  of  our 
national  wealth:  they  far  surpass  everything  of 
the  kind  that  England  had  before  produced,  and 
several  of  them  yet  continue  unrivalled  by  any 
musician  of  British  birth.  Indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  contemporaneous  productions  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  Dr.  Bumey  does  not 
hesitate  to  consider  Purcell's  superior  to  all — to 
those  of  Carissimi,  Stradella,  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, Keiser,  Lulli,  and  Rameau.t  But  the  his- 
torian might  have  gone  further  without  risking  his 
critical  credit,  and  have  included  every  composer 
who  preceded  our  countryman,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  time;  for,  "  take  him  fur  all  in  all,"  he 
had  no  equal  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease. 
Much  of  his  sacred  music  reaches  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  especially  his  grand  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  as  well  as  some  anthems  printed  in 
Boyce's  collection ;  but  his  great  power  is  shown 
in  his  secular  compositions,  particularly  those  for 
the  theatre,  which  display  an  originality  in  design, 
an  energy  and  tenderness  in  expression,  and  a 
beau^  in  effect,  which  are  as  much  the  admiration 


*  The  MDr  it  let  to  Waller',  vordi,  **  It  is  not  that  1  love  you 
len  ;**  and  li  re-pubU,hed  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Musical  Library. 
The  duet.  '*  Go,  peijured  man."  from  Herrictc's  Hesperidei,  origin- 
attKl  in  the  following  drcamatance  ;--Charle«  II.  admired  a  duet  by 
Carisiimi.  and  naked  Blow  if  lie  cuuld  imitate  it  ?  The  young  muil- 
ciaa  modestly  answered  that  he  would  try  ;  and  produced,  in  the 
same  measure  and  key,  the  logealoas  coBapositioa  io  qnettion.— See 
Hawkius,  iv.  Ui. 
L  i  Hilt,  of  Music,  Ui.  510. 


of  modern  connoisseurs  as  they  were  of  tboae  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Parcell's 
music,  however,  was  not  faultless,  but  his  errors 
were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he 
was  probably  led  into  them  by  submission  to  ca»- 
tom,  the  influence  of  which  few  have  the  courage 
to  defy.  This  great  genius  was  bom  in  Westmin- 
ster, in  1658.  His  &ther  was  cme  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  which  school  Henry 
was,  as  before  stated,  educated.*  At  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  made  organist  of  Westmin- 
ter  Abbey,  and  six  years  after  was  appointed  to  the 
same  situation  in  the  King's  Chapel.  He  died  in 
1695,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and  was  inteired 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  Abbey,  where  a  tablet 
to  his  memory,  with  the  well-known  inscription 
attributed  to  Dryden,  was  placed  by  the  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Howard. 

Whether  arising  from  a  taste  for  superior  har- 
mony, or  from  an  anti-puritan  spirit,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  determine,  but  it  clearly  appears  that 
cathedral  music  was  in  high  Aivour  widi  the  edu- 
cated and  upper  classes  at  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
ration. Both  Evelyn  and  Pepys  seem  to  have  been 
constant  attendants  at  Whitehall  Chapel — at  that 
time  the  chapel-royal — which  Charles  regularly 
frequented,  who  certainly  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  composers  on  the  establishment,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  aspired  to  what  dien  was  an 
honourable  and  comparatively  profitable  appoint- 
ment. But  the  king's  predilection  for  French 
customs  was  apparent  even  in  his  place  of  worship : 
he  there  introduced  his  band  of  twenty-four 
violins,  modelled  after  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  though 
t))ere  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  from  some  cause 
unexplained,  he  soon  withdrew  them.-f-  Eveljpi 
speaks  in  angry  terms  of  this  royal  attempt.  In 
his  Diary,  under  date  December  21,  1662,  he  says 
that  at  the  Chapel-Royal,  "  instead  of  the  ancient, 
grave,  and  solemn  wind-music  accompanying  the 
organ,  was  introduced  a  concert  of  twenty-four 
violins  between  every  pause,  after  the  Freni^  fan- 
tastical light  way,  better  suiting  a  tavern  or  play- 
house than  a  diurch.  This  was  the  first  time  of 
change;  and  now  we  heard  no  more  the  comet 
which  gave  life  to  the  oi^an,  that  instrument  quite 
left  off,  in  which  the  English  were  so  skilful."  I 
At  that  time,  says  Hawkins, "  it  was  very  common 
for  persons  of  rank  to  resort  in  the  afternoon  to  St. 
Paul's,  to  hear  the  service,  particularly  the  anthem ; 
and  to  attend  a  lady  thither  was  esteemed  as  much 
an  act  of  politeness,  as  it  would  be  now  to  lead 
her  to  the  opera. '*$  The  brave  Admiral,  Edward 
Montague,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  so  hero- 
ically lost  his  life  in  the  great  naval  engagement 
at  Solebay,  in  1672,  was  a  composer  of  church 

*  It  aerma  past  aU  doubt  that  FureeU  was  IndeMed  to  Captain 
Co(A  for  his  musical  educaUon ;  tbou^  to  Dr.  Blow,  from  wboa  be 
received  a  few  lessona,  the  merit  of  lastnicting  him  haa  laoet  on. 
fairly  been  aaeribed. 

t  This  band  waa  not  wholly  compoaed  otrulias,  ■*  Ae  title  wooU 
lend  us  to  auppoee.  but  had  a  doe  proportion  ofTiolaa  and  baaea.  It 
gave  riae  to  Tom  Wtttft  tODg,  ■  Four^and-^eaty  Sddlers  all  ia  a 
row." 

1  Hemoin,  L  336. 

i  UistoiTi  iv.  3*S0,  Dot*. 
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mnsic.  Pepys  mentionB  in  terms  of  praise  an 
anthem  by  this  gallant  o£Bcer,  written  for  the  use 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  in  1663  :*  and  vt  shall  pre- 
sently show  that  other  noblemen,  his  contempo- 
laries,  were  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of  music. 

The  efforts  made  to  raise  the  art  from  its  fallen 
state  were  not  confined  to  the  musio  of  the  church. 
At  Oxford  an  association  was  formed  of  many  of 
the  heads  of  houses,  fellows,  and  others,  to  pro- 
mote the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental harmony  in  the  university:  the  music- 
school  was  reiiiniished  with  a  new  organ,  harpsi- 
chord, and  violins,  together  with  the  works,  in  ma- 
nuscript of  the  best  composers.f  In  Jjondon  the 
first  assembly  deserving  the  name  of  a  concert  was  of 
a  most  remarkable  kind,  having  been  projected 
and  established  by  a  person  of  the  lowest  class,  in 
a  remote  part  of  U>e  town,  difficult  of  access,  unfit 
for  the  resort  of  persons  of  condition,  and  in  a 
room  that  scarcely  afforded  them  decent  accommo- 
dation when  they  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
reaching  it  "  It  was  in  the  dwelling  of  Thomas 
Britton — one  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  selling 
about  the  streets  small-coal,  which  he  carried  in  a 
sack  on  his  back — that  a  periodical  performance 
of  music  in  parts  took  place,  to  which  were  invited 
people  of  the  first  consequence.  The  house  was 
in  Aylesbury-street,  Clerkenwell;  the  room  of 
performance  was  over  the  coAl-shop ;  and,  strange 
to  tell!  Tom  Britton's  concert  was  the  weekly 
resort  of  the  old,  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  fair, 
<^  all  ranks,  including  the  highest  order  of  nobi- 
lity." J  Music-hoijses  were  soon  opened  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  chiefly  in  the  east. 
Among  these  was  Midler's  Wells,  which,  rebuilt, 
and  in  a  very  different  form,  still  resounds  with 
aong. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  Re- 
storation was  the  opening  of  the  theatres,  where 
music,  in  various  shapes,  always  formed  a  part  of 
the  performance.  Purcell's  admirable  composi- 
tions, however,  did  not  grace  the  stage  till  after 
the  Revolution;  but  Matthew  Lock's  music  to 
Macbeth,  as  the  tragedy  was  altered  by  D'Ave- 
nant,  was  produced  in  1674.  Of  this,  considering 
the  state  of  the  orchestras  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly ;  the 
irrefragable  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merit  is  that, 
through  all  the  fluctuations  of  taste  during  so  long 
a  period,  it  has  never  lost  its  power  to  please,  and 
is  as  fresh  and  charming  to  the  present  age  as  to 
that  which  witnessed  its  birth.  Lock  wrote  the 
music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II.,  to  whom 
he  became  composer  in  ordinary,  in  which  capa- 
city he  produced  a  service  and  some  few  anthems. 
He  also  composed  the  music  to  Shadwell's  opera. 
Psyche;  and  his  name  appears  to  many  songs,  &c., 


•  Diurj.LSTO. 


t  Hawkins,  It.  437. 


X  Hawkiu,  W.  378-  At  then  goncetto  l>r.  PepuMh,  and  ferqoniUy 
Handel,  played  the  banMichoid ;  Mr.  Needier,  aceonutant-  general 
of  tbe  Bxeiie,  Hnghea  Ihe  poet,  Woolaaton  the  painlar,  and  many 
other  anateun,  were  among  the  perfimiere.  Walpole,  in  hit  Ante- 
dotti  ^  Pmtiif,  tays  that  Brition  Utterly  took  munry  ttom  his 
Tisitors;  bat  Sir  John  Hawkins,  on  the  authority  of"  a  very  asdaat 
I  now  Ufiog"  (in  I'llS),  denies  this  moat  nnequiaoeaily. 


in  the  collections  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  should  have  put 
himself  forward  as  the  principal  antagonist  of  a 
clever  and  feasible  plan,  proposed  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Salmon,  M.A.,  a  good  mathematician,  and 
among  the  original  contributors  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  for  reducing  the  clefs 
to  one — an  improvement  of  incalculable  value,  had 
it  been  adopted  at  the  time,  but  which  was  too 
successfully  opposed  by  blind  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness.  Lock  commenced  life  as  a  Protest- 
ant, but  became  a  convert  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion ;  was  then  appointed  organist  to  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  consort  of  Charles ;  and  died  a  papist 
in  1671. 

On  the  death  of  Laniere,*  who  lived  some  yeare 
after  the  Restoration,  Lock  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  director  of  the  king's  music,  with  a  salary 
of  200/. ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  succeeded  by 
Cambert,  a  French  composer,  who  produced  an 
English  opera,  and  introduced  some  improvements 
in  violin  music.  He  was  followed  by  Lewis  Gra- 
but,  also  a  French  musician,  who  set  Dryden's 
Albion  and  Albanius,  and  in  the  poet's  preface  is 
much  complimented.  This  piece,  a  satire  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  failed,  because,  Downes  tells  us,  it 
was  brought  out  on  the  very  day  when  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  landed  in  the  \rest.t  But  an  in- 
spection of  the  printed  score  of  the  opera  is  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  ill  success.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles's  reign  whatever 
was  French  became  impopular,  the  music  of  that 
nation  among  other  things,  and  the  productions  of 
Italy  began  to  be  fashionable.  Roger  North,  in  a 
manuscript  Memoir  of  Music,  speaks  at  large  of 
an  Italian,  Nicola  Matteis,  "  an  excellent  musician, 
who  performed  wonderfully  on  the  violin,"  and 
who  seems,  by  his  example  and  publications,  to 
have  much  improved  the  practice  of  that  instru- 
ment in  this  country. 

Charles  1 1 .  had  some  knowledge  of  music.  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  tells  us  that  "  He  understood  the  notes, 
and  sang — ^to  use  the  expression  of  one  who  had 
often  sung  with  him — a  plump  base.  In  a  letter 
to  Bennet,  afterwards  Larl  of  Arlington,  dated 
Bruges,  1655,  he  says.  Pray  get  me  pricked 
down  as  many  corrants  and  sarrabands  and  other 
little  dances  as  you  can,  and  bring  them  with  you, 
for  I  have  got  a  small  fiddler  that  does  not  plav  ill 
on  the  tiddle."§  From  this  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  his  taste  in  music  was  not  of  a  very  refined 
description.  But  many  of  the  nobility  during  his 
reign  were  skilful  in  the  art,  and  some  very  learned 
in  the  science.  Among  these  Sir  Francis  North, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  subse- 
quently lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  published 
"  A  Philosophical  Essay  of  Music,  1677,"  a  work 
which  justly  entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  the 

e  Seep.  566.  f  Roscins  Anglieaniis.  br  Downes. 

t  Pepjrs  says,  In  his  Diary,  Del.  1. 1667.  *'  At  Whitehall,  in  boarded 
Rallery,  heard  M .  Grabu's  Sodk  npon  I'eace ;  but,  Uod  forgiTe  me  t 
I  never  waa  so  little  pleaaed  with  a.  concert  of  music  fai  my  lire."— 
IL  134. 

i  Hawkins's]Hiat.  iv.  8W,  note. 
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father  of  musical  philosophy  in  England.  It 
would  appear  that  his  delineation  of  the  harmo- 
nical  vibrations  of  strings  was  adopted  by  Euler, 
in  his  Tentamen  novm  Ihearee  MusiccE.  His  bro- 
ther, Roger  North,  above  mentioned,  says  that  he 
had  "  an  exquisite  hand  on  the  lyra  and  bass-viol, 
and  sang  anything  at  sight :  that  he  turned  com- 
poser, and  from  raw  beginnings  advanced  so  far 
as  to  complete  divers  concertos  of  two  and  three 
parts,"  &c.* 

Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  translated  and  published,  in  1653,  Des- 
cartes' MusiceB  Compendium^  "with  necessary 
and  judicious  animadversions  thereon ;"  the  latter 
displaying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
geometrically  considered,  and  correcting  some  of 
the  erroneous  views  of  the  French  philosopher. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  in  the  form  of  an  address 
from  "  The  Stationer  to  the  ingenious  Reader," 
is  a  literary  curiosity.  The  writer's  notion  of  the 
quahfieations  of  a  "complete  musician"  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  realized. 

Marsh,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  was  one  of  the  first  to  treat  tlie 
theory  of  acoustics  methodically.t  Anthony  Wood 
says  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  practical  part 
of  music,  and  while  principal  of  Alban  Hall  nad 
weekly  concerts  in  his  apartments.t 

The  eminent  mathematician,  John  Wallis,D.D., 
a  king's  chaplain,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  published,  in  1682,  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  with  notes,  and  a  very 
learned  appendix,  in  which  ancient  and  modem 
music  are  compared,  and  the  near  resemblance  of 
the  modes  and  scales  is  clearly  demonstrated.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  Philo- 

•  Ufe  of  the  Right'  Honounblt  Fiumm  Notlta,  tte.  [Itc,  by  tb« 
Hon.  Roger  North,  vol.  i. 
f  Pbit.  Truni.  1684,  zW.  471. 
i  AlheoB  OzODieoMt,  ii. 


Bophical  Transactions  on  musical  subjects.  Joim 
Birchensha,*  Thomas  Mace,t  Christopher  Simp- 
8on,{  and  John  Playford,§  also  published  practical 
treatises  on  the  art,  which  contributed  to  its  im- 
provement in  this  country. 

The  popular  English  songs,  ballads,  &C.,  of  this 
period  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  contempo- 
rary productions  of  any  foreign  country,  while 
some  few  of  them  possess  never-fading  beauties  ;g 
though,  from  the  return  of  the  "  Frenchified 
Charles  "  up  to  the  Revolution  (and  indeed  hmg 
after),  the  tide  of  fashion  set  strong  against  tbe 
productions  of  British  composers.  Our  natignal 
anthem,  as  it  is  called, "  God  save  the  King,"  bad 
its  birth,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  the  reig^  of 
James  11.;^  and  the  air  "  Lilliburlero,"  which 
Bishop  Burnet  says  "  the  whole  army  and  all  the 
people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were  perpetually 
singing,**  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  multitud^ 
though  the  original  words  are  forgotten,  and  all 
political  feeling  connected  with  it  died  away  soon 
after  James's  abdication. 

James  II.  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  arts- 
trary  and  religious  designs  to  have  either  leisure 
or  inclination  to  think  of  the  fine  arts;  music, 
therefore,  continued  stationary  during  his  brief 
reign,  and  until  the  settlement  of  public  affain 
after  the  Revolution  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
public  mind. 

*  Tcmplam  Unsicnm,  1C64,  •  trandatioB  ofAbtediiu. 

f  Muiic^i  Monument,  1676. 

t  The  DiTiiioa  Viollit,  1639;  tod  A  Compendiom  of  Pnetietl 
Music  166S. 

$  A.  Brior  Introdnctjon  to  th*  Skill  of  Motic,  16/0;  kbA  Dt.  Cm>- 
pon'i  Art  ofDeieaot,  enlufwU  1669. 

B  In  proof  of  ihU  we  need  only  lefer  to  **  A  Collection  of  Natlona] 
EngUeh  Ain,  edited  by  W.Cbappoll;'*  an  olegmnt  utd  ezeeDcnt 
work,  in  4to.,  just  completed. 

f  The  late  Duke  of  Glouceiter  told  Dr.  Bntney  Aat  in  the  klaf*! 
library  were  to  be  found  the  wvrds  of  this  Mng,  beginning,  **  God  tmx* 
great  Jamet  oar  king." 

I  V**  Hutnet's  Hiit.  of  Hii  Own  Time,  lU.  819.— Sao  alao  Bnme. 
ch.  Ixzi.  The  air  is  soppoaed  to  ba  by  PutcaU,  and  appeals  nndec 
his  nama  in  Playfoid's  Music's  Handmaid,  1678. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS. 


HERE  is  not  much 
for  us  to  chronicle  in 
the  way  of  novelty 
in  the  household  fur- 
niture  of  this  period. 
The  famous  manu- 
factory  of  Gobelin 
'  tapestry  was  esta- 
blished in  France  in 
IGII,  and  specimens 
of  it  soon  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  our 
palaces  and  of  the 
mansions  of  our  nobility.  Turkey  carpets  were 
advertised  for  sale  in  1660 ;  but  they  were  still 
used  for  covering  tables  more  than  floors ;  matting 
of  various  colours  and  rushes  being  more  generally 
employed  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Oilcloth  was  now  known  and  made  in  Eng- 
land.  In  the  "  Mercurius  Politicus"  for  February 


2nd,  1660,  is  the  following  advertisement :  "  Upon 
Ludgate  Hill,  at  the  Sun  and  Rainbow,  dwelleth 
one  Richard  Bailey,  who  maketh  oilcloth  the  Ger- 
man way ;  and  is  also  very  skilful  in  the  art  of 
oiling  of  linen  cloth,  taffeta,  woollen,  &c.,  so  as  to 
make  it  impenetrable  that  no  wet  or  weather  can 
enter." 

The  form  of  the  chturs  remained  much  the  same 
as  in  the  last  period ;  the  backs  were  rather  higher, 
and,  as  well  as  the  seats,  occasionally  composed  of 
cane.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  work  on  furniture  the  artist 
will  find  a  succession  of  them.  Tables,  cabinets, 
wardrobes,  clock-cases,  &c.,  about  this  time  begin 
to  exhibit  that  beautiful  workmanship  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Marqueterie,  from  its  inventor,  a 
M.  Marquet. 

The  magnificent  carved  and  gilt  furniture  com- 
monly called  "  i.  la  Louis  Quatorze,"  which  has 
never  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion  in  England,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  has  become  again  the 


:^^'ig^3ijyifiMigjjiji^^i^>v;^j«a?«aiaK«s^taai 
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The  Chair  frsm  ooa  pnMOtcd  by  CbatlH  II.  to  Sit  C.  Ashnole,  preservad  in  the  Aihmoleu  llaiesm,  Oxford  ;  the  Table  end  Book-Ceie  from 
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SiTTiico-RooM  FuBMiTtiiE.    From  tpacimeDi  in  Frinl*  CollccUont. 


Sofas,  Stool',  und  Cabikits.    From  rprcimeni  in  Fritato  Collrcliunn,  and  Pictures  by  Sir  P.  IaHj. 


rage,  made  its  appearance  towards  the  cloee  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  in  France, 
and  of  Queen  Anne  in  England.    Our  specimen 


of  it  iriU,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  our  next  notice 
of  this  subject. 

The  great  change  that  took  place  in  the  female 
costume  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  confined 
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SiMBOABD,  with  PtATt,  icc.    PmiD  •pecimms  in  Private  Calif  client. 


SlATI-BgD,  Duwiini4]LAM,  lie.    From  ipecimeni  at  Penaliurtt  and  In  Private  Collecttont. 


almoat  entirely  to  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes. 
Citizens'  wives  and  countrywomen  continued  to 
wear  the  high-crowned  hat,  the  French  hood,  the 


laced  stomacher,  and  the  yellow  starched  necker- 
chief. In  the  play  of  "  The  Blind  Lady,"  printed 
in  1661,  a  serring-man  says  to  a  lady's  maid. 
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Co»TO«it  or  rni  CoMMoiCAi.Tr,  temp.  CharlM  U. 
Bekctcd  from  Piinii  bj  Hollar  and  Silvciter,  ItU. 

"  You  had  once  better  opinions  of  me,  though  you 
now  wash  every  day  your  best  handkerchief  in 
yellow  starch."  The  beauties  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  however,  and  those  whose  rank  or 
fortune  enabled  them  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  discarded  the  strait-laced  dresses  with  the 
strait-laced  manners  of  their  puritanical  prede- 
cessors ;  and,  although  the  voluptuous  paintings  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely  represent  in  general  rather  more  of 
a  fanciful  costume  than  the  exact  dress  of  the  day, 
bare  necks  and  arms,  and  full  and  flowing  drape- 
ries, and  trains  of  the  richest  satins  and  velvets, 
form  the  entirely  new  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  female  habits  of  this  licentious  period.    A 


work  published  at  this  time  by  a  nonconformist 
divine  is  entitled  "  A  Just  and  Seasonable  Re- 
prehension of  the  enormity  of  Naked  Breasts  and 
Shoulders,"  and  contains  an  indignant  censure  of 
the  long  trains  of  the  ladies,  which  are  spoken  of 
as  "  a  monstrous  superfluity  of  cloth  of  silk  that 
must  be  dragged  after  them." 

For  the  minutite  of  female  fashions  we  caimot 
do  better  than  quote,  in  chronological  order,  some 
passages  from  the  veracious  Diaries  of  Evelyn  and 
Pepys. 

The  former  remarks.  May  1 1th,  16.54,  "  I  now 
observed  how  the  women  began  to  paint  them- 
selves, formerly  a  most  ignominious  thing,  and 
used  only  by  prostitutes;"  and  in  1660  Pepys 
speaks  of  "the  Princess  Henrietta"  (sister  of 
Charles  II.),  "with  her  hair  frizzed  up  to  her 
ears."  Black  patches  were  also  worn  by  ladies  as 
early  as  this  date.  Mrs.  Pepys  wore  one  "  by 
permission,"  November  4th,  1660. 

Perukes  appear  to  have  been  adopted  first  by 
the  ladies;  for,  under  the  date  of  1662,  Pepys  re- 
cords, "  By-and-by  came  La  Belle  Pierce  to  see 
my  wife  and  to  bring  her  a  pair  of  peruquea  of 
hair  as  the  fashion  now  is  for  ladies  to  wear,  which 
are  pretty,  and  one  of  my  wife's  own  hair,  or  else 
I  should  not  endure  them."  In  April  following 
we  find  "  petticoats  of  sarcenet  with  a  broad  black 
lace  printed  round  the  bottom  and  before"  men- 
tioned as  a  new  fashion,  and  one  that  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pepys.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  in  the  same  year,  the  court  was  astonished  by 
the  monstrous  fardingales  or  "  guardrinfantas"  of 
the  newly-arrived  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza 
and  her  ladies,  the  Portuguese  having  not  yet 
abandoned  those  monstrosities.     "  Her  majesty's 


Comm*  or  ni  Nobilitt  akd  GnmT,  temp.  CUirtat  tl. 
Seleeted  from  Ogilbjr'i  Coronation  of  Charles  II.,  166S.  ud  Priata  by  SilTMtar,  16M. 
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forrtop"  is  also  described  by  Evelyn  "  as  long  and 
turned  aside  very  strangely." 

In  1663  Pepys  tells  us  diat  vizards  had  of  late 
become  a  great  fashion  amongst  the  ladies,  and  he 
bought  one  for  his  wife  accordingly. 

Under  the  date  of  July  13th,  1663,  «e  have  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  queen  and  court  riding  in  Hyde  Park :  "  By- 
and-by  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  looked  in 
this  dress  (a  white  laced  waistcoat  and  a  crimson 
short  petticoat,  and  her  hair  dressed  d  la  negli- 
gence) mighty  pretty,  and  the  king  rode  hand-in- 
hand  with  her.  Here  was  also  my  I^ady  Castle- 
maine  rode  amongst  the  rest  of  the  ladies ;  she 
looked  mighty  out  of  humour,  and  had  a  yellow 
plume  iu  her  hat  (which  all  took  notice  of),  and 

yet  is  very  handsome I  followed  them 

up  into  Whitehall  and  into  the  queen's  presence, 
where  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling 
with  their  hats  and  feathers, ,  and  changing  and 
trying  one  another's  by  one  another's  heads,  and 

laughing But,  above  all,  Mrs.  Stewart  in 

her  dress,  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plimie, 
with  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excel- 
lent taille,  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw 
I  think  in  my  life."  Silver-lace  gowns  are  men- 
tioned by  the  same  authority  as  a  revived  fashion 
in  1664 ;  and  yellow  bird's-eye  hoods  were  in 
vogue  May  10th,  1665. 

The  riding-habits  of  the  ladies  were,  as  usual, 
fashioned  after  the  garb  of  the  other  sex.  In  1666 
Mr.  Pepys  says,  "  Walking  in  the  galleries  at 
Whitehall,  I  find  the  ladies  of  honour  dressed  in 
their  riding  garbs  with  coats  and  doublets  with 
deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like  men,  and 
buttoned  their  doublets  up  the  breast,  with  perri- 
wigs  and  with  hats.  So  that,  only  for  a  long 
petticoat  dragging  under  their  men's  coats,  nobody 
could  take  them  for  women  in  any  point  whatever ; 
which  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not 
please  me.  It  was  Mrs.. Wells  and  another  fine 
lady  that  I  saw  thus." 

Evelyn  also  says,  September  13th,  1666,  "  The 
queen  was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding-habit,  hat, 
and  feather,  and  horseman's  coat,  going  to  take 
the  air." 

In  1669  we  first  hear  of  the  sac,  or  sacque. 
"  My  wife,"  says  Pepys,  "  this  day  (March  2nd) 
put  on  first  her  French  gown  called  a  sac,  which 
becomes  her  very  well." 

During  the  short  rdgn  of  James  II.  some  of  the 
fashions  which  characterised  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  b^^  to  appear,  but  they  will  be 
fully  described  in  our  next  notice  of  this  subject. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  presents  us  with  three 
distinct  fashions  of  male  costume,  with  their  seve- 
ral varieties.  The  first  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
curious  original  painting  at  Ghxxirich  Court  of  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  Loudon  at  his 
restoration,  and  in  the  print  of  his  procession 
through  Westminster  engraved  in  Ogilvy's  work 
on  the  coronation  of  this  king.  It  is  described  by 
Randal  Holmes,  whose  notes  on  dress,  in  the  Har- 
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leian  Library,  were  written  at  this  period.  Under 
the  date  of  1659  he  gives  the  following  description 
of  a  gentleman's  dress :  —  "A  short- waisted 
doublet  and  petticoat  breeches ;  the  lining,  being 
lower  than  the  breeches,  is  tied  above  the  knees ; 
the  breeches  are  ornamented  with  ribands  up  to 
the  pocket,  and  half  their  breadth  upon  the 
thigh :  the  waistband  is  set  about  with  ribands, 
and  the  shirt  hanging  out  over  them."  The  hat 
was  high  crowned,  and  ornamented  with  a  plume 
of  feathers.  Beneath  the  knee  hung  long  drooping 
lace  ruffles,  and  a  rich  falling  collar  of  lace  with  a 
cloak  hung  carelessly  over  the  shoulders.  High- 
heeled  shoes,  tied  with  ribands,  completed  the 
costume  of  the  English  gallant.  The  hair  was 
again  worn  very  long,  and  flowing  in  natural  ring- 
lets on  the  shoulders ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did 
this  fashion  obtain  that  in  1664  the  ample  perri- 
wig  or  peruke  was  introduced  firom  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  no  natural  English  head  of  hair  being 
sufficiently  luxuriant.  The  minute  Pepys  informs 
us  that  the  Duke  of  York  first  put  on  a  perriwig 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1664,  and  that  he  saw  the 
king  in  one  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  April 
following.  About  the  same  period  the  crown  of 
the  hat  was  lowered,  and  the  feathers  laid  upon 
the  brim. 

^  The  first  great  change  in  costume  took  place  in 
1665,  when  the  king  declared,  in  council,  his  de- 
sign of  adopting  a  certain  habit  which  he  wot 
resolved  never  to  alter!  It  consisted  of  a  long 
close  vest  of  black  cloth  or  velvet,  pinked  vrith 
white  satin ;  a  loose  surcoat  or  tunic  over  it,  of  an 
Oriental  character;  and,  instead  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  buskins  or  brodequins:  and  on  the  18th 
of  October,  says  Evelyn,  the  king  put  on  his  new 
dress  "  solemnly."  Pepys  says,  under  the  date  of 
the  day  before, — "The  court  is  all  full  of  vests, 
only  my  Lord  St.  Albans  (Jermyn)  not  pinked, 
but  plain  black ;  and  they  say  the  king  says  the 
pinking  on  white  makes  them  look  too  much  Uke 
magpies,  so  hath  bespoke  one  of  plain  velvet." 

Randal  Holmes,  in  his  Accedence  of  Armory, 
gives  us  a  rude  figure  of  a  vest  in'  one  of  his 
diagrams,  and  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  the 
text,  as  follows  : — "  He  beareth  argent  a  vest  azure, 
lined  sable.  This  was  the  form  of  the  Russian 
ambassador's  loose  coat  when|he  came. first  to 
England,  shortly  after  Charles  II.'s  return  firom 
exile,  which  garb  was  so  taken  to  that  it  became 
a  great  fashion  and  wear  both  in  court,  city,  and 
country.  The  several  parts  of  the  fashion  are 
these : — The  vest,  a  side-deep,  loose  coat,  almost 
to  the  feet,  with  short  sleeves.  The  tunic,  a  close- 
bodied  coat,  the  skirts  being  down  to  the  knees. 
The  sash,  the  girdle  by  which  the  tunic  was  tied 
to  the  body,  so  called  because  it  hath  a  round 
button  and  tassel  hanging  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
zone  is  a  girdle  of  silk  without  buttons  and  tassel, 
which  is  tied  in  a  long  knot  before." 

Evelyn  tells  us  that  divers  courtiers  and  gen- 
tlemen gave  the  king  gold,  by  way  of  wager  that 
be  would  not  persist  in  his  resolution  of  wearing 
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this  peculiar  habit,  and  of  course  they  must  have 
■won  their  bet,  for  the  fashion  does  not  appear  to 
have  lasted  two  years,  its  abandonment  being  ac- 
celerated perhaps  by  the  insolence  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  courtiers,  who,  in  contempt  of  Charles, 
put  all  their  servants  into  his  newly-fancied  cos- 
tume. The  only  representation  we  remember  to 
have  met  with  of  an  English  gentleman  so  attired 
is  the  portrait  of  Henry  Bennett,  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton, published  by  Mr.  ix>dge  in  his  Collection  of 
Illustrious  Personages,  and  which,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  broad  and  richly  -  embroidered 
shoulder-belt,  introduced,  according  to  Pepys,  in 
1668,  we  must  presume  was  executed  just  before 
the  change  of  fashion. 

The  vest,  however,  seems  to  have  originated  the 
long  square-cut  coat  which  succeeded  it,  and  the 
tunic  the  waistcoat  nearly  as  long,  which  was  worn 
under  the  coat,  and  almost  entirely  concealed  the 
breeches.  The  sleeves  of  the  coat  came  no  farther 
than  the  elbows,  where  they  were  turned  back  and 
formed  a  large  cuff,  those  of  the  shirt  bulging  forth 
from  beneath,  rufHed  at  the  wrist  and  adorned  pro- 
fusely with  ribands.  Both  coat  and  waistcoat  had 
buttons  and  button-holes  all  the  way  down  the 
front.  The  stiff  band  and  falling  collar  were  su- 
perseded by  a  neckcloth  or  cravat  of  Brussels  or 
Flanders  lace  tied  with  ribands  under  the  chiu,, 
the  ends  hanging  down  square ;  and  the  broad  hat, 
which  had  already  been  turned  up,  or  "  cocked" 
behind,  in  leei,*  was  sometimes  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  short  feathers,  which  fell  curling  over 
the  brim.    A  round  hat,  with  a  very  small  brim. 


ornamented  with  a  cockade  or  favour,  appears  in 
the  print  of  the  funeral  of  General  Monk,  1670; 
and  the  marble  statue  of  that  celebrated  general  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  presents  him  to  us  in  eamt- 
thing  like  the  jockey-cap  which  is  now  worn  by 
the  royal  state  footmen,  trumpeters,  watermen,  &c. 
Small  buckles,  instead  of  shoe-strings,  were  want 
by  Charles  II.  in  1666,  when  he  assumed  the 
fanciful  dress  before  mentioned  ;  but  the  shoe- 
buckle,  as  known  to  us  at  present,  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  about  1680.  It  was  not  general, 
however,  till  the  reign  of  Anne. 

The  fashions  of  the  later  years  of  Charles  II. 
continued  with  little  variation  during  the  short 
reign  of  his  brother  James.  The  brima  of  the 
hats  were  frequently  turned  up  on  both  sides ;  and 
each  gallant  cocked  his  hat  according  to  his  own 
fancy  or  after  the  style  of  some  leader  of  fashion. 
One  mode  was  called  the  Monmouth  cock,  after 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Defensive  armour  was  now  falling  into  disuse. 
The  statute  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  3,  orders 
the  defensive  arms  of  the  cavalry  to  consist  simply 
of  a  back  and  breast  piece  and  a  pot  helmet ;  the 
breast  and  pot  to  be  pistol-proof.  The  offensive 
arms  were  to  be  a  sword  and  a  case  of  pistols,  the 
barrels  of  which  were  not  to  be  under  fourteen 
inches  in  length.  For  the  foot,  a  musketeer  is 
ordered  to  have  a  musket,  the  barrel  not  under 
three  feet  in  length,  a  collar  of  bandeliers,  and  a 
sword.  Pikemen  are  to  be  armed  with  a  pike 
made  of  ash  not  under  sixteen  feet  in  length,  with 
a  back,  breast,  head  piece,  and  sword. 

Officers  wore  the    helmet,  with   a  corslet  or 
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cuirass,  and  gometimes  only  a  large  gorget  over  the 
buff  coat. 

The  bayonet  was  invented  in  this  reign,  at  Bay- 
onne,  whence  its  name.  It  was  sometimes  three- 
edged,  sometimes  flat,  with  a  wooden  hilt  like  a 
dagger,  and  was  screwed  or  merely  stuck  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  Numbers  may  be  seen  dis- 
posed in  fanciful  shapes  in  the  armoury  at  the 
Tower,  and  the  guard-rooms  at  St  James's,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  &c.  The  bandelier  was  superseded 
towards  the  close  of  Charles's  reign  by  a  cartridge- 
box  of  tin,  strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Orrery. 

The  names  of  regiments  as  they  still  exist  in 
the  British  army  were  first  given  in  this  reign. 
The  Coldstream  Foot  Guards  date  their  formation 
from  1660,  when  two  regiments  were  added  to  the 
one  raised  about  ten  years  previously  by  General 
Monk,  at  Coldstream,  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land. To  these  were  added  the  1st  Royal  Scots, 
brought  over  from  France  at  the  Restoration. 
The  Life  Guards  were  raised  in  1661 ;  the  Blues, 
called  Oxford  Blues,  from  their  first  commauder, 
Aubrey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  same  year ;  also 
the  2nd,  or  Queen's  (foot).  The  3rd,  or  Old 
Buffs,  so  called  from  their  accoutrements  being 
formed  of  buffalo  leather,  were  raised  in  166.5 ; 
the  Scotch  Fusileers  (now  21st  Foot),  so  called 
from  their  carrying  the  fusil,  a  lighter  firelock 
than  the  musket,  in  1678.  In  this  year  we  learn 
from  Evelyn  that  grenadiers  were  first  brought 
into  our  service:  they  were  so  called,  he  says, 
"  because  they  were  dextrous  at  flinging  hand- 
grenades,  every  one  having  a  pouch-full ;  they  had 
furred  caps  with  coped  crowns,  like  Janizaries, 
•which  made  them  look  very  fierce;  and  some  had 
long  hoods  hanging  down  behind,  as  we  picture 
fools ;  their  clothing  being  likewise  piebald,  yellow 
and  red."  In  1680  the  4th,  or  the  King's  Own, 
were  raised. 

James  II.  added  to  the  British  cavalry  the  1st, 
or  King's  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  June  6th, 
1685 ;  and  the  2nd,  or  Queen's.  Dragoon  Guards, 
in  the  same  year :  to  the  infantry  also,  in  168.5,  the 
5th  and  1th  regiments  (the  latter  called  the  Royal 
Fusileers);  and  in  1688,  the  23rd,  or  Welsh 
Fusileers. 

The  peculiarities  of  demeanour  and  outward  ap- 
pearance by  which  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  distinguished  took  their 
rise  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  from  the  principles 
they  held  in  religion  and  morals,  which  were  in  a 
high  degree  rigid,  austere,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
naturally  produced  a  corresponding  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  disregard  of,  and  contempt  for, 
many  things  which  were  generally  reckoned  among 
the  tempering  and  softening  influences,  or  at  least 
the  agreeable  decorations,  of  social  life.  But  part 
of  their  sternness  or  sourness  may  also  be  attri- 
buted to  the  spirit  of  contradiction  e.\cited  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  opposite  temper  among  their 
opponents ;  just  as  the  excessive  levity  and  reck- 
lessness of  the  Cavaliers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
part  provoked  by  their  disgust  at  the  demureness, 


and,  as  they  deemed  it,  hypocritical  sanctimonious- 
ness of  the  Puritans  and  Roundheads.  The  two 
parties  were  separated  from  each  other,  in  all  their 
ways  and  habits,  by  feelings  of  mutual  aversion. 

The  Cavaliers  ruffled  in  ga^  clothing,  rich  lace, 
and  jewellery,  and  the  Puritans  could  not  find 
garments  sufficiently  sad  in  colour  and  homely  in 
cut.  The  roytdists  were  almost  as  much  devoted 
to  the  dressing  of  their  long  hair  and  the  curling 
of  their  love-locks,  as  to  the  crown  which  they 
fought  to  uphold ;  and  therefore  the  Puritans  shore 
their  hair  so  close  to  the  skull  that  their  ears 
stood  out  in  strong  relief,  while  their  naked  coun- 
tenances were  rendered  more  grim  and  ghastly. 
So  particular  were  the  latter  party  in  regard  to 
these  ridiculous  externals,  that  they  looked  upon 
their  brethren  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
ruddy  cheeks  as  very  doubtful  characters ;  and 
even  the  brave  and  faithful  Hutchinson  was  consi- 
dered as  a  lukewarm  adherent,  because  he  dressed 
well  and  wore  long  hair.*  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  separation  from  the  worldlings,  the  Puri- 
tans aSected  a  slowless  of  speech  that  frequently 
ended  in  drawling,  and  a  solemnity  of  tone  that 
often  degenerated  into  a  snuffle  or  nasal  twang; 
while  their  talk,  even  upon  the  most  ordinary  oc- 
casions, was  liberally  dove-tailed  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  Music  and  dancing,  merry-meetings 
and  festivals,  and  all  sports  and  games,  whether 
out-door  or  domestic,  were  classed  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  drinking  healths,  brawling,  and  profane 
swearing,  as  unworthy  of  Christians,  and  meriting 
the  most  unqualified  condemnation. 

The  Puritans,  however,  were  not  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  men  must  have  social  excitement, 
even  though  they  should  only  meet  to  groan ;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  extract  firom  religious  observ- 
ances a  compensation  for  their  unsparing  proscrip- 
tion of  all  ordinary  amusements.  The  church-bell 
was  their  harp  and  cittern,  and  psalms  were  their 
roundelavs;  the  mustering  of  the  congregation 
sufficed  them  for  a  merry-meeting;  and  noSiing  that 
Shakspeare  ever  penned  was  equal,  in  their  eyes, 
to  a  sermon  of  leugth  and  pith,  that  soared  to  the 
highest  heights,  or  plunged  into  the  deepest  abysms, 
of  theoli^y.  This  last  enjoyment  was  their  feast 
of  fat  things;  and  the  Puritan  clergy  were  not 
slow  in  feeding  their  congregations  to  the  full. 
Besides  unriddling  those  mysteries  which  reason 
cannot  fathom,  and  expatiating  largely  upon  those 
spiritual  joys  and  terrors  that  never  fail  to  excite 
an  audience,  they  stimulated  the  people  with  poli- 
tical sermons,  in  which  the  "  good  old  cause"  was 
glorified,  the  measures  of  state  canvassed,  the  news 
of  the  past  week  detailed,  and  the  events  of  the 
next  anticipated,  or  even  prophesied.  The  eager 
congregation  hung  upon  the  lips  of  such  a  preacher ; 
they  projiected  their  heads,  and  put  their  hands 
behind  their  ears,  and  bent  them  forward,  that 
they  might  not  lose  a  single  word:  some  took 
down  the  sermon  in  short-hand ;  and  at  those  pas- 
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sages  which  were  particularly  gratifying  the 
.audience  expressed  their  delight  by  a  loud  buzEing 
hum.*  Sometimes  the  preacher,  when  he  meant 
to  give  a  very  vigorous  sermon,  prepared  for  action 
in  the  pulpit  by  throwing  off  his  cloak,  after  which 
he  laid  about  him  like  a  thresher ;  and  this  was 
called  "  taking  pain8."t  On  some  occasions,  too, 
the  orator  would  enliven  his  auditory  by  what  was 
intended  for  a  stroke  of  wit :  in  this  case  he  would 
select  a  text  that  bore  some  whimsical  or  unex- 
pected allusion  to  his  subject ;  and  thus  the  con- 
gregation were  electrified  into  a  sudden  grin.  The 
popular  Hugh  Peters  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  ecclesiastical  buffos,  and  it  is  said  he  was 
much  indebted  for  his  success  to  his  experience  as 
a  player  before  he  became  a  divine.^* 

The  devotedness  of  the  Puritans  to  Scripture 
language  was  so  strong  that  the  irames  which  they 
selected  for  their  children  in  baptism  were  either 
expressive  of  a  Christian  quality,  or  proper  names 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  while  those  that  in 
any  way  savoured  of  paganism  or  popery  were 
loathingly  rejected.  Many  of  them  even  held, 
besides,  that  the  Scriptures  were  so  full  and  ex- 
press upon  every  subject,  that  everything  must  be 
necessarily  sinful  which  was  not  enjoined  there.  $ 
War  itself,  as  well  as  politics,  was  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  upon  Scripture  principles ;  and  men 
who  fought  with  the  musket  and  cannon  were 
drilled,  exhorted,  and  led  on,  as  if  they  wielded 
lamps  and  pitchers,  or  pebbles  and  slings.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  veneration  for  the  Old 
Testament  mode  of  warfare  was  exhibited  in  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Fiennes  for  his  cowardly  surrender  of 
Bristol.  He  declared  before  the  court-martial  that 
he  had  surrendered  the  town  because  it  was  unte- 
nable ;  but  he  was  told  that,  in  this  case,  he  should 
have  fortified  himself  in  the  citadel, — even  as  did 
the  men  of  Thebez,  who  betook  themselves  to  their 
tower,  when  their  city  was  taken  by  Abimelech, 
the  son  of  Gideon.  Who  knew,  it  was  added,  but 
that  some  woman  of  Bristol,  after  the  example  of 
her  of  Thebez,  might  have  thrown  down  a  piece  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  a  tile,  that  would  have  brokeu 
Prince  Rupert's  skull  ?i|  Heresy  in  a  soldier  was 
also  to  the  full  as  great  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Puritans  as  cowardice  itself:  on  one  occasion  an 
officer,  for  having  speculated  too  freely  on  the 
nature  of  sin,  had  his  sword  broken  over  his  head 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

But  the  Puritans  were  not  the  only  fanatics 
of  this  period  of  religious  and  political  excite- 
ment. When  the  crawling  and  foot-hcking  age 
of  loyalty  succeeded,  with  the  Restoration,  there 
was  exhibited  by  right  reverend  and  most 
learned  prelates  a  fanaticism  less  fervid  indeed, 
but  far  more  profane  and  mischievous,  than  that 


•  LMtcT  of  Samwl  Batler,  Id  Somm't  TneU,  to),  iv.  p.  iSS. 

f  Chancter  of  England,  Soman'i  Tracts,  Tol.  tIL 

i  On  one  oecaaion,  bt^ini;  robbed  ou  Uie  l>I|;h«av,  not  only  of  iu 
pnrM  bat  bU  nrmnt,  by  th«  notoriou  CapUin  Hiad,  Vetera  took 
for  tlie  tat  of  nU  next  Mrmon  the  pauage,  •'  I  have  put  off  my  coat ; 
liowihaUIpatltaar 

I  Echaid. 
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of  the  Commonwealth, — and  God,  the  Chmdi, 
and  the  King,  became  their  Trinity,  while  it  vis 
hard  to  tell  which  per8(m  of  the  thi«e  was  the  most 
devoutly  worshipped.  Then,  too,  the  duties  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  were  incnl- 
cated  as  the  golden  rule  of  Christkm  practice; 
while  opposition  to  monarchy  was  rein'eseDted  as 
a  crime  in  which,  if  the  simier  died,  his  salvation 
was  hopeless.  In  the  same  way,  Charles  and  his 
brother  were  fanatics,  who  vibrated  to  the  very  last 
between  their  confessors  and  their  mistresses ;  sad 
those  gay  and  guilty  courtiers  were  fanatics,  who, 
even  amidst  their  excesses,  would  sometimes  fact 
and  pray,  and  be  visited  by  superstitious  impalsa 
more  ridiculous  than  the  worst  that  have  been 
fabled  of  Cromwell  himself. 

The  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  mamier  by 
which  the  Puritans  were  distinguished  obecared 
the  noble  moral  qualities  they  unquestionably 
possessed;  and  the  majority  of  the  nation  soon 
became  heartily  tired  of  the  gloom  and  OHUtnuDt 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  reacticm  of  feeling, 
therefore,  with  which  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchy was  welcomed  was  an  absolute  national 
frenzy.  When  Charles  arrived  bonfires  were 
kindled  in  such  multitudes  in  the  metropolis,  that 
fourteen  blazed  between  St.  Dunstan's  and  Temple 
Bar,  and  thirty-one  could  be  seen  at  once  at  the 
Strand  Bridge.  The  populace  set  up  their  old 
May-poles ;  rang  the  church-bells ;  panded  rumps 
in  derision,  which  afterwards  they  proridently 
roasted  and  ate;  drank  the  king's  health  upon 
their  knees  in  the  streets ;  and  broke  the  windows 
of  Praise-God  Barebones.  Determined,  also,  ^ 
their  military  savioftrs  should  not  go  unrewarded, 
they  made  the  soldiers  of  Monk  happy  after  the 
popular  fashion,  by  plying  them  with  strong 
liquors,  so  that  diey  were  drunk  ev^y  day.*  The 
reign  of  the  saints  was  at  an  end  :  they  stole  ints 
comers,  too  happy  to  escape  notice,  amidst  the 
general  confusion. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind  the  Restna- 
tion  brought  with  it  a  tide  not  only  of  levity  bat 
of  licentiousness, — an  inundation  of  all  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  French  court,  in  which  Charla 
and  his  followers  had  chiefly  spent  their  exile. 
The  strangest  scenes  were  exhibited  in  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  dressing-room,  where 
Evelyn  saw  this  worthless  Cleopatra  in  her  loose 
morning-garment,  as  she  had  newly  got  out  of  bed, 
while  his  majesty  and  the  court  gallants  were 
standing  about  her.  In  some  other  points  Chailes's 
domestic  habits  were  also  very  singular.  His  es- 
pecial favourites  were  little  spaniels,  of  a  breed 
that  still  retains  his  name:  to  these  he  wm  10 
much  attached,  that  he  not  only  sufiiered  them  to 
follow  him  everywhere,  but  even  to  litter  and  nurse 
their  brood  in  his  bed-chamber;  oil  account  of 
which  the  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  court,  was 
filthy  and  offensiv&t  Court  language  was  in  no 
better  taste.  Charles,  in  quarrelling  with  Lady 
Castlemaine,  called  her  a  jcuie,  and  she,  in  return, 
•  Vtfjti  Diaiy.  i  Eielym 
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called  him  &fool; — and  the  first  English  phrue 
"which  the  queen  learned,  and  which  ahe  applied 
to  her  husband,  was,  "  You  lie  !"  •  The  levity  of 
the  court  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  anecdote 
told  by  Pepys,  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day  of 
national  di^pttce,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  had  blocked 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Thame*  and  burned  the 
English  shipping,  Charles  was  supping  with  Lady 
Castlemaine  at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's,  where 
the  company  diverted  themselves  with — hunting 
a  mothit  Matters  were  not  mended  when  the 
king  repaired  to  the  council :  he  could  not  even 
affect  a  decent  show  of  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and,  instead  of  attending  to  the  business  in  hand, 
he  would  play  with  his  favourite  dog4 

Sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  royal  example, 
the  upper  classes  now  resumed  with  double  ardour 
various  immoral  practices  which  Puritanism  had 
held  in  check.  Swearing,  which  during  the  Com- 
monwealth had  been  punished  by  a  fine,§  and  pro- 
fligate conversation,  were  now  so  prevalent,  that  a 
young  nobleman  or  man  of  fiamily  was  accounted 
"  no  gentleman,  nor  person  of  any  honour,  that 
had  not,  in  two  hours'  sitting,  invented  some  new 
modish  oath,  or  found  out  the  late  intrigue  between 
the  Lord  B.  and  the  Lady  P. — ^laughed  at  the 
fopperies  of  priests — and  made  lampoons  and  drol- 
leries on  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves."!]  The 
lives  of  Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  Sedley  show 
how  fearlessly  all  common  decency  could  be  set  at 
nought ;  while  their  writings  evince  how  talent 
was  employed,  among  the  highest  ranks,  in  bedi- 
zening the  carrion  carcase  and  rouging  the  yellow 
cheek  of  the  foul  goddess  they  had  set  up.  Pride 
of  birth  had  hitherto  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  which  made  them  solicitous 
for  stainless  and  becoming'  alliances ;  but,  now, 
royal  and  noble  concubines  and  worthies*  actresses 
became  the  patronesses,  and  even  the  wives,  of  the 
highest  nobility.  Gaming  also,  in  the  absence  of 
nobler  excitements,  became  a  fashionable  frenzy, 
so  that  a  noble  house  was  incomplete  without  a 
basset-table ;  and,  in  the  turning  of  a  die  or  a  card, 
auch  sums  disappeared  as  nothing  but  tlie  level- 
ing of  whole  forests  could  supply .«|  In  this  way, 
Lord  Caemarvou's  definition  may  be  said  to  have 
been  practically  adopted  by  many  great  landed  pro- 
prietors : — "Wood — an  excrescence  of  the  earth, 
provided  by  God  for  the  payment  of  debts."  The 
court  ladies,  as  might  be  expected,  were  not  proof 
against  the  examples  of  a  profligate  king  and  equally 
dissolute  nobility  ;  and  they  became  so  equivocal  in 
character  that  few  cared  to  venture  the  selection  of  a 
wife  from  among  them.**  Some  of  their  frolics,  too, 
were  as  coarse  and  as  wild  as  those  of  the  other  sex. 
A  choice  specimen  in  this  way  was  the  exploit  of 


5  "He 


♦  Idem.  t  Icl'm. 

ile  •»«!«  itt  the  rate  of  two  thotnand  pooadt  a-year  it  the 
Rnoip  act  were  Mill  in  being,"  ia  the  eulogium  upon  a  preuy  fellow 
in  Drjdeo'e  Wild  Gallant. 

I  l»td8on>et^«Tract»,»ol.  Till.  

%  The  xeto  of  rramblinK-beat  vat  diaplayed  at  thia  period  bjr  the 
Duke  of  (St.  Albani,  vhn,  althoDgh  mon  than  el||ht;r  yean  old,  and 
completely  blind,  still  rontinucd  tu  frequent  the  gamtnu-table,  having 
a  man  beitde  him,  to  tell  bim  the  name  of  each  c«d.— Evelyn, 

••  f epjn'i  Ptatjr. 


Mrs.  Jenyng8,a  maid  of  honour,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Tyrconnel.  She  dressed  herself  like  an  orange- 
wench,  and  cried  oranges  about  the  streets.  On 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen threw  fireworks  at  the  crowd,  or  at  one 
another,  and  burnt  each  other  in  sport :  they  also 
smutted  each  other's  faces  with  candle-greaae  and 
soot,  "  till  most  of  them  were  like  devils."  Gentle- 
men, too,  dressed  themselves  like  ladies,  and  ladies 
disguised  themselves  like  gentlemen,  clapping  peri- 
wigs upon  their  heads.* 

A  spirit  of  licentiousness  is  generally  combined 
with  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  life;  and  the  rage 
for  duelling  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had 
increased  beyond  all  former  precedent,  so  that  fatal 
encounters  were  of  daily  occurrence  from  the  worst 
of  causes  or  for  no  cause  at  all.  An  atrocious  in- 
stance was  that  of  the  duel  fought  between  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  :  the 
duke,  after  having  wronged  the  earl  in  "  the  nicest 
point,"  encountered  and  slew  his  injured  anta- 
gonist, the  countess  standing  by  the  while  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  and  holding  the  horse  of  her 
paramour ;  after  whose  victory  she  welcomed  with 
open  arms  the  blood-stained  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band. Another  specimen  of  a  diflferent  character 
is  detailed  by  that  prince  of  gossips,  the  lively  Pepys, 
in  a  passage  so  dramatic,  and  so  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  as  to-  deserve  being  quoted  at 
length.  "  Here  Creed  did  tell  us,"  he  says,  "the 
Btory  of  the  duel  last  night,  in  Covent  Garden, 
between  Sir  H.  Bellasses  and  Tom  Porter.  It  is 
worth  remembering  the  silliness  of  the  quarrel, 
and  is  a  kind  of  emblem  of  the  general  complexion 
of  tliis  whole  kingdom  at  present.  They  two  dined 
yesterday  at  Sir  Robert  Carr's,  where,  it  seems, 
people  do  drink  high,  all  that  come.  It  happened 
that  these  two,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world, 
were  talking  together  ;  and  Sir  H.  Bellasses  talked 
a  little  louder  than  ordinary  to  Tom  Porter,  giving 
of  him  some  advice.  Some  of  the  company  stand- 
ing by  said.  What,  are  they  quarrelling,  that  they 
taUc  so  high?  Sir  H.  Bellasses,  hearing  it,  said. 
No,  says  he,  I  would  have  you  know  I  never 
quarrel,  but  I  strike ;  and  take  that  as  a  rule  of 
mine !  How,  savs  Tom  Porter,  strike  ?  I 
would  I  could  see  tKe  man  in  England  that  durst 
give  me  a  blow !  With  that,  Sir  H.  Bellasses 
did  give  him  a  box  of  the  ear ;  and  so  they  were 
going  to  fight  there,  but  were  hindered.  And  by- 
and-by  Tom  Porter  went  out,  and,  meeting  Dryden 
the  poet,  told  him  of  the  business,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  fight  Sir  H.  Bellasses  presently;  for  he 
knew  that,  if  he  did  not,  they  should  be  friends 
to-morrow,  and  then  the  blow  would  rest  upon 
him,  which  he  would  prevent,  and  desired  Dryden 
to  let  him  have  his  boy  to  bring  him  notice  which 
way  Sir  H.  Bellasses  goes.  By-and-by  he  is  in- 
formed that  Sir  H.  Bellasses's  coach  was  coming : 
80  Tom  Porter  went  down  out  of  the  coffee-house, 
where  he  stayed  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the 
coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bellasses  come  out, 
•  P»py»'t  Diw}-, 
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Why,  aays  H.  Bellasses,  you  will  not  hurt  me 
coming  out,  will  you?  No,  says  Tom  Porter. 
So,  out  he  went,  and  both  drew :  and  H.  Bellasses 
having  drawn,  and  fluag  away  his  scabbard,  Tom 
Porter  asked  him  whether  he  was  ready.  The 
other  answering  him  he  was,  they  fell  to  fight, 
some  of  their  acquaintance  by.  They  wounded 
one  another,  and  H.  Bellasses  so  much,  that  it  is 
feared  he  will  die  :  and  finding  himself  severely 
wounded,  he  called  to  Tom  Porter,  and  kissed  him, 
and  bade  him  shift  for  himself;  for,  says  he, 
Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me ;  but  I  will  make  shift  to 
stand  upon  my  legs  till  thou  mayest  withdraw, 
and  the  world  will  not  take  notice  of  you,  for  I 
would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast 
done.  And,  so,  whether  he  did  fly  or  not  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  Tom  Porter  showed  H.  Bellasses  that  he 
was  wounded  too ;  and  they  are  both  ill,  but  H. 
Bellasses  to  fear  of  life."  The  result  of  this  en- 
counter was,  that  Bellasses  died  ten  days  after- 
wards. 

Politics  had  now  become  in  England  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  aud 
here,  too,  we  find  the  same  spirit  and  fashions  which 
were  predominant  everywhere  else.  The  debates 
of  parliament  were  grown  to  be  so  protracted,  that 
many  of  the  members  adjourned  to  refresh  them- 
selves at  taverns,  from  which  they  returned  half- 
drunk  to  finish  the  discussion.*  Coffee-houses 
were  the  favourite  resort  of  those  who  wished  either 
to  gather  or  retail  the  political  news  of  the  day. 
Political  dubs  were  also  abundant,  where  the 
middle  classes  attended,  and  took  a  share  in  the 
discussions,  to  the  great  wonderment  and  wrath  of 
the  aristocracy.  "  Yea,"  says  a  Cavalier  writer, 
alluding  to  these  clubs,  "  they  have  of  late  made 
our  citizens  statesmen  too,  whose  business  lies 
quite  another  way,  one  would  think ;  every  little 
ale-draper  now  can  tell  what  the  privy  council 
intend  to  do  a  month  hence,  and  what  the  king 

ought  to  do Very  fine,  by  my  troth  !"t    The 

most  noted  institution  of  this  kind  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  was  that  consisting  of  the 
friends  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  called  the 
King's  Head  Club,  the  members  of  which  met 
at  the  King's  Head  tavern  over  against  the  Inner 
Temple  gate  ;  and,  that  they  might  not  fall  foul 
of  each  other  in  the  frequent  street  scuffles  of 
the  period,  each  wore  a  green  ribbon  on  his  hat, 
from  which  the  club  was  sometimes  called  the 
Green  Ribbon  Club.  As  the  founders  were 
eager  to  make  proselytes,  they  freely  admitted  all 
strangers,  and  especially  young  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty newly  come  to  town ;  and  the  chief  topics 
they  discussed  were,  the  horrors  of  slavery  and 
popery,  and  the  best  means  of  defending  the  coun- 
try from  these  calamities.  This  their  guardian- 
ship over  pure  religion,  however,  was  not  of  that 
lugubrious  kind  which  the  Puritans  had  formerly 
affected ;  for  the  house  was  double-balconied  in  the 
front,  "  for  the  clubsters  to  issue  forth  in  fresco, 

•  Fep7i'>  Diarjr. 

t  The  pmant  (irat  Inlerett  boUi  of  Kiog  aad  People :  a  Cavalier 
Tract  pabUihed  in  Lomlou  in  1679, 


with  hats  and  no  perukes,  pipes  in  their  mouthi, 
merry  faces,  and  diluted  throats,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  canaglia  below."*  The  gre»t 
Protestant  aim  of  these  Shaftesbury  politiciuH 
was,  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  succession;  and,  to  enlighten  the  populace 
upon  the  subject  of  popery  in  general,  they  were 
wont  to  make  huge  bonfires,  in  which  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  France  were  burnt  in  effigy.  In 
these  popular  ovations  the  puppets  were  paraded 
through  the  streets  by  tumultuary  multitudes,  and 
amidst  shouts  and  vociferous  clamours  that  might 
have  woke  the  dead ;  after  which,  they  were  so- 
lemnly committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  volleys  of 
squibs  and  fireworks.f 

But  it  was  while  Oates  and  his  fellow-wibiesaes 
frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety  with  their  reve- 
lations of  plots  and  conspiracies  that  the  anti-popish 
horror  attained  its  height.  Men  walked  the  streets  as 
if  they  moved  under  the  paroxysm  of  a  nightmare; 
they  turned  a  corner  as  cautiously  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  stumble  headlong  upon  the  famous  army 
of  Compostella  pilgrims.  All  those,  too,  who 
thought  themselves  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
marked  by  the  church  of  Rome  for  assassination— 
and  such  persons  were  not  few — at  length  bravely 
determined  not  to  sit  down  to  be  quietly  strangled, 
and  have  their  own  swords  thrust  through  their 
bodies,  like  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey ;  and  the 
expedient  they  adopted  was  worthy  of  their  vakwr 
and  the  occasion.  "  There  was  much  recom- 
mendation of  silk  armour,  and  the  prudence  of 
being  provided  with  it  against  the  time  that  Pro- 
testants were  to  be  mass{u:red.  And,  accordii^lj, 
there  were  abundance  of  those  silken  back,  brmt, 
and  head  pots  made  and  sold,  that  were  pretended 
to  be  pistul-prx>of ;  in  which  any  man  dressed  np 
was  as  safe  as  in  an  house,  for  it  was  impossible  any 
one  could  go  to  strike  him  for  laughing ;  so  ridicu- 
lous was  the  figure,  as  they  say,  of  hugs  in  armour. 
....  This  was  armour  of  defence ;  but  our  sparks 
were  not  altogether  so  tame  to  carry  their  provision 
no  farther ;  for,  truly,  they  intended  to  be  assailants 
upon  fair  occasion,  and  had  for  that  end  recom- 
mended also  to  them  a  certain  pocket  weapon, 
which  for  its  design  and  efficacy  had  the  honour 
to  be  called  a  protestant  flail.  It  was  for  street 
and  crowd  work ;  and  the  engine,  lurking  perdue 
in  a  coat  pocket,  might  readily  sally  out  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  so,  by  clearing  a  great  hall,  or  piazza, 
or  BO,  carry  an  election  by  a  choice  way  of  polling 
called  knocking  doum.  The  handle  resembled  a 
farrier's  blood-stick,  and  the  fall  was  joined  to  the 
end  by  a  strong  nervous  ligature,  that  in  its  swing 
fell  just  short  of  the  hand,  and  was  made  of  lignum 
vitce,  or  rather,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  moriis."\ 

Quarrels  between  foreigners  of  different  nations 
also  sometimes  enlivened  the  streets  of  liondon. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  disputes  was  one  in 
1661,  between  the  French  aud  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, upon  the  ticklish  question  of  precedence.  A 


*  Nortli's  Examen,  p.  S/S. 
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regular  conflict  took  place  in  Cheapside  between 
tlie  followers  of  both,  which  was  carried  on  so 
fiercely  that  all  the  military,  and  many  of  the 
train-bands,  had  to  be  ordered  out  on  the  occasion. 
In  anticipation  of  the  aflray  the  Spaniards  had 
cunningly  lined  their  coach-harness  with  chains 
of  iron,  so  that  it  could  not  be  cut  asunder ;  they 
liad  also  mounted  an  armed  guard  upon  each 
liorse,  and  upon  every  coach,  and  by  these  con- 
trivances they  gained  the  victory,  although  their 
adversaries  were  four  to  one.  A  good  deal  of 
bloodshed  was  the  consequence,  and  the  crowd 
huzza'd  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  French." 
When  ambassadors  thus  belaboured  each  other 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  sacred  persons 
■would  be  always  respected  by  the  populace ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1683,  when  the  national  heat 
against  the  United  Provinces  was  at  the  height, 
the  London  mob  attacked  the  Dutch  ambassador's 
carriage,  and  discharged  into  it  a  volley  of  stones, 
equibs,  and  firebrands,  by  which  his  lady  was 
dangerously  wounded. t 

The  'prentices,  too,  were  still  as  turbulent 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  brawl  against  all  autho- 
rities, to  show  their  love  of  liberty  and  pure 
religion.  On  one  occasion,  some  of  their  num- 
ber,, having  cudgelled  their  masters,  were  set 
in  the  pillory;  upon  which  the  rest  assembled, 
tore  down  the  pillory,  and  rescued  their  com- 
panions. The  pillory  was  again  set  up,  and  the 
culprits  exposed  in  it,  upon  which  the  fraternity 
once  more  demolished  it,  in  reckless  defiance  of  all 
the  power  of  the  law.J  Then  there  were  furious 
street  encounters  between  the  butchers  and  the 
weavers,  in  which  the  former  were  distinguished 
by  their  blue  or  green  aprons,  and  the  latter  by 
their  sleeves.  Even  the  bear-gardens  were  not 
without  their  feuds  and  factions.  At  these  places 
of  public  amusement,  sword-fighting  as  well  as 
bear-baiting  was  exhibited;  and  the  spectators 
sometimes  quarrelled  so  fiercely  upon  the  merits 
of  their  favourite  gladiators,  that  a  single  combat 
•would  swell  into  a  general  pell-mell  encounter.  § 

A  numerous  set  of  characters  that  still  remain 
to  be  noticed  chiefly  consisted  of  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families,  the  heirs  of  wealthy  citizens, 
and  raw  young  squires  from  the  country;  men 
who  lived  only  for  to-day,  and  knew  no  happiness 
or  comfort  out  of  London.  Most  of  them,  full  of 
the  fashionable  horror  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
days  of  the  Rump,  identified  liberty  of  political 
sentiment  with  rank  rebellion,  and  confounded 
monarchy  with  a  sanction  for  every  excess ;  swear- 
ing by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  brawling  against 
innovation,  without  understanding  anything  about 
the  matter.  These  were  the  "  dear  hearts,"  the 
"  heroics,"  the  "  honest  men,"||  who,  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  war,  would  have  joined  the  Babe-eaters 
or  swelled  the  ranks  of  Goring's  troopers ;  but,  in 
this  piping  time  of  peace,  they  showed  their  loyalty 

•  Pepyt'i  Diary.  t  Echard,  il.  p.  697. 

:  Pfpjrs'a  Diaijr.  (  Idem. 

I  Thns  titiM  an  common  io  th«  plava  of  Otyden,  Bebn,  and 
Ot«ay,  as  well  as  the  latei  and  tiaets  or  the  period. 


more  cheaply  by  huzzaing  for  the  king,  drinking 
for  the  king,  and  breaking  the  king's  peace  to 
prove  their  love  to  the  king.  As  refinement  was 
now  as  common  a  cant  word  aa  loyalty,  others  set 
up  for  wits  or  geniuses;  and,  to  establish  this 
character,  they  damned  plays,  patronised  actors, 
haunted  the  coffee-houses  to  which  the  choicest 
authors  resorted,*  and  repeated  the  last  good  say- 
ing of  Rochester,  Sedley,  or  Dryden.  Others, 
more  audacious  still,  sometimes  composed  verses 
on  their  own  account,  which  they  carried  about 
like  an  infection,  and  inflicted  upon  all  who  had 
ears  to  hear.  But  the  most  boisterous  class  were 
the  Scowerers,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
Roaring  Boys  and  Bonaventors  of  the  former  age. 
These  gentlemen  scoured  the  streets  during  the 
night  in  bands,  stormed  taverns,  broke  windows, 
.  wiped  out  milk-scores,  wrenched  off  door-knockers, 
daubed  and  defaced  the  gilt  signs,  routed  the 
apple-merchants,  fish-mongers,  and  butter-women, 
with  whose  commodities  they  bestrewed  the  market- 
place, attacked  and  knocked  down  all  chance 
passengers,  or  even  gave  battle  to  some  body  of 
rival  scowerers,  and  generally  ended  by  a  conflict 
with  the  watch,  in  which  the  rioters,  after  their 
heads  and  swords  were  broken,  were  carried  to  the 
watch-house,  and,  in  the  morning,  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, who,  if  the  offenders  were  of  wealth  or 
worship,  dismissed  them  with  a  gentle  admonish- 
ment, that  only  recruited  them  for  the  campaign 
of  the  following  night.f 

But  gallantry  was  the  grand  predominant  agent, 
that,  like  a  chemical  spirit,  extracted  all  the  folly 
and  flagitiousness  of  the  age,  and  placed  them 
before  the  eye  in  full  and  strong  individuality. 
Not  to  love,  was  not  to  be;  and,  therefore,  ul 
were  lovers,  from  the  half-fledged  stripling  fresh 
from  the  teacher's  rod  to  the  hoary  veteran  whose 
dim  eyes  could  scarcely  discern  the  charma  with 
which  his  heart  was  smitten, — from  the  impo- 
verished swain  whose  last  sixpence  was  bent  into 
a  To-and-from-my-loveJ  to  him  who  could  buy  a 
heart  with  coronets,  crown  jewels,  and  pensions. 
Foppery  in  dress  was  the  natural  result  of  this  over- 
weening desire  to  please,  and  gallants  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  irresistible  by  the  newest  cut 
of  a  French  suit,  or  an  enormous  fleece  of  periwig. 
Foppery  in  speech  was  also  as  natural  as  foppery 
in  dress ;  and  it  was  now  so  much  the  fashion  to 
interlard  conversation  with  French  phrases,  that  it 
was  "  as  ill-breeding  to  speak  good  English  as  to 
write  good  English,  good  sense,  or  a  good  hand."§ 
But  the  charm  of  charms  was,  for  a  lover  to 
possess  the  reputation  of  a  wit ;  and,  if  he  could 
pen  a  few  smooth  verses  on  the  attractions  of  his 

*  WiU's  cofTee-honw  wai  already  the  moat  dUtlni^thed  of  tbeie 
places, 
f  ShadwelVs  Comedy  of  the  Setmttrf. 
t  A  commou  love-token  of  the  period. 

like  sixpence  crook'd, 

Witli  '  to-and-from-my-love,'  it  look'd. 

HoDmuf. 
$  Wychcrly**  Oentlemnn  Dancinf^  Master.  Tltii  affeclation  of 
l)lcndinR  EtiKlish  witli  French  phrases  in  euDTersatwn  (with  which 
eTen  Dryden  was  infected)  is  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearsal,  where  the 
two  kings  of  Brantfoid  are  made  to  speak  French  to  show  their 
politenets. 
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mistress,  the  success  of  hU  suit  was  sure  to  answer 
his  utmost  wishes.  Many,  who  sought  the  re- 
putation, without  the  trouble,  of  gallantry,  had 
their  pockets  stuffed  with  billets-doux,  addressed 
to  them,  which  they  had  forged  for  the  nonce ; 
and  these  they  paraded  before  company  with  as 
much  pride  as  Caligula,  when  he  led  Roman 
slaves  in  his  triumphal  procession,  disguised 
like  German  warriors.  Those  who  sought  ran- 
dom love-adventures  repaired  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  might  accost  a  vizor  in  the  pit  without 
fearing  to  put  it  to  the  blush ;  or  they  could 
ascend  to  the  gallery,  which  was  the  chosen  place 
for  such  intrigues,  and  where  every  masked  she- 
adventurer  might  pass  for  a  countess,  or  a  goddess 
in  a  cloud.  Even  the  penetralia  of  the  theatre 
were  not  sacred  from  intrusion;  and  it  was  the 
fashiou  for  gallants  to  haunt  the  stage  behind  the 
scenes,  and  invade  the  tiring-rooms  of  the  ac- 
tresses. The  other  resorts  for  such  adventures 
were,  the  masquerades,  which  were  now  con- 
venient places  of  assignation ;  Spring  Garden, 
which  enjoyed  a  double  portiou  of  its  former  bad 
repute;  or  the  New  Exchange,  which,  since 
Paul's  Walk  was  no  more,  was  become  the  fashion- 
able covered  lounge,  and  where  the  little  millinery 
shops,  that  were  profusely  sprinkled  about  the 
piazzas,  were  kept  by  beautiful  young  women.* 
When  love,  however,  was  made  in  a  more  formal 
and  open  fashion,  the  lover  sallied  forth  in  the 
evening  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  fiddlers,  and 
serenaded  under  the  window  of  his  mistress  with 
some  choice  sonnet.  When  courtship  ended  in 
matrimony,  the  wedding  made  the  whole  street 
ring  with  crojrding,  fiddling,  and  dancing;  and 
the  loud  flourish  of  fiddles  was  the  first  sound  by 
which  the  happy  pair  was  awoke  on  the  following 
morning.  The  chief  fashionable  matrimonial 
markets  in  the  metropolis  were  Hyde  Park  and 
Mulberry  Garden;  at  the  last  of  which  places, 
especially,  lovers  nourished  their  mutual  affection 
and  plighted  their  troth  over  collations  of  cakes 
and  syllabubs.f 

Notwithstanding  all  this  frivolity  and  profligacy, 
however,  of  the  higher  .classes,  the  bulk  of  the 
community  still  retained  much  of  the  good  old 
English  spirit.  Independently  of  the  Puritans, 
whose  stern,  self-denying  manners  have  been 
already  described,  there  were  many  royalists  who 
still  exhibited  the  best  traits  of  the  period  of 
"  Good  Queen  Bess,"  and  regarded  with  contempt 
the  FrankUm  and  frivolity  that  had  now  become 
so  fashionable.  Persons  of  this  class  adhered  to 
the  primitive  hours  of  their  forefathers  in  rising, 
transacting  business,  and  going  to  rest;  and 
in  diet  they  stoutly  stood  by  English  fare,  not- 
withstanding the  French  cookery  that  had  now 
become  prevalent  Before  they  repaired  to  the 
more  weighty  duties  of  the  day,  they  adjourned  to 
some  alehouse  or  tavern,  and  took  their  morning, 
which  consisted  of  a  cup  of  ale  or  .wine;  and 

•  Ediaridga'i  Sir  FopHng  Platter.— Wyekerly't  Couatrjr  Wifa. 
t  Wycbcrly's  Lore  in.  a  Wood ;  or  iit.  Itmn't  Park.— Sadley't 
Mulberry  Qarden. 


when  buaness  was  over  they  had  their  favourite 
club  or  coffee-house  to  which  they  repaired  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  religion,  politics,  or  literature. 
The  temperate  beverages  of  tea,  ccfiee,  and  cho- 
colate, which  were  introduced  into  England  during 
this  period,  soon  came  into  such  general  use  that 
even  already  they  were  beginning  to  supersede 
those  fiery  or  heavy  liquors  that  ^d  hitherto  ac- 
companied every  meal ;  and  we  now  read  of  the 
social  tea-table  in  die  domestic  history  of  the 

Eeople.*  The  English  at  this  period  also  seem  to 
ave  been  a  more  musical  people  than  ever  they 
were  afterwards ;  almost  every  person  of  education 
could  sing  by  the  scale,  and  play  upon  some  in- 
strument; and,  accordingly,  social  parties  of 
music  were  common,  where  the  violin,  the  flute, 
and  the  spinnet  found  no  lack  of  skilful  performers. 
Cheerful  parties  by  water  were  also  usual;  and 
the  company,  after  sailing  as  far  as  Greenwich, 
would  ascend  the  hill,  and  enjoy  themselves  with 
games  at  cards  upon  the  grass,  after  which  they 
returned  at  evening,  singing  all  the  way  up  the 
river-t  These  were  days  when  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  were  as  melodious  as  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Even  on  the  merriest  occasions,  too,  g 
junketting  and  holiday-keeping,  there  prevaiif.1 
among  these  sober  classes  a  dread  of  late  hoi.^ 
that  sufficed  to  close  up  the  festival  at  ten  o'clcdc 
at  night;  and  Pepys  describes,  with  laughsDle 
simplicity,  the  consternation  of  some  ladies.,^oe- 
longing  to  a  noble  family  who  were  detained  upon 
one  of  these  occasions  till  midnight,  when  they 
found  the  gates  of  their  mansion  closed,  and  the 
inmates  gone  to  sleep. 

While  such  remains  of  the  old  simplicity  of  living 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis  in  spite  of 
evil  example,  they  were  still  more  plentiful  in  the 
country,  where  the  court  contagion  was  as  yet  un- 
felt.  The  baronial  table  was  still  heart  of  oak, 
and  laden  with  the  old  festive  hospitality ;  and  the 
huge  sirloins  and  mighty  plum-puddings  that 
smoked  upon  it  seemed  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  inno- 
vations of  French  cooks  that  had  become  so 
fashionable  in  London.  The  guests  were  waited 
upon  by  a  throng  of  blue-coated  servants,  who  still 
preserved  the  ancient  "  yea  forsooth"  simplicity  of 
manner ;  and  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  still  gar- 
nished with  a  forest  of  stags'  horns  and  other 
relics  of  the  chase,  in  preference  to  more  fashion- 
able ornaments.  The  country  squires  also  gave 
annual  feasts  to  their  tenants,  and,  by  other  acts 
of  kindness,  made  the  tie  between  landlord  and 
tenant  a  sort  of  family  relationship;  while  the 
farmers,  in  similar  fashion,  gave  jolly  harvest- 
homes,  sheep-shearings,  and  the  other  old  set 
/easts  to  their  labourers  and  dependents.  Such 
pleasing  pictures  of  rural  life  are  plentifully  inter- 
spersed in  the  plays  of  the  period,  but  are  only  in- 
troduced upon  the  stage  to  be  ri&uled.  We  shall 
find  them  again,  however,  in  a  still  more  attractive 

*  Tea,  a*  we  hiTc  eUled  in  a  former  Chapter,  vai  at  SrM  toM  ia 
London  only  ia  a  liquid  atate.  U  apjiean,  trom  Dryden'a  Wild  Gal- 
lant, to  baTe  lieen  reliahed  aa  a  maming  dnugbt  1^  tlioaa  who  had 
exceeded  in  drinking  the  preTioai  nigfab^ 
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fashion  under  the  days  of  "  good  Queen  Anne." 
—  As  ahhorrence  of  the  drama  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  dietinctions  of  PuritaniBm,  a  habit  'of 
play-going  became  a  badge  of  loyalty  after  the 
Restoration.  The  theatres,  therefore,  were  re- 
opened, and  their  benches  crowded  more  eagerly 
than  ever.  Moveable  scenery  is  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  upon  the  English  stage  a  few  years 
before  the  Restoration,  by  Sir  William  Davenant; 
and  after  that  event  it  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.*  This  and  other 
novelties  at  first  startled  the  proprietors  of  theatres, 
by  the  expense  they  occasioned;  but  when  they 
found  that  such  lively  additions  to  the  play  drew 
full  houses,  and  yielded  large  profits,  they  launched 
fully  into  the  speculation,  and  rivalled  each  other 
in  the  splendour  and  richness  of  stage  decorations. 
As  the  whole  power  of  mechanical  ingenuity  was 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  theatrical  representa- 
tions, a  love  of  rich  scenery  and  surprising  trans- 
formations became  predominant  with  the  public,. 
in  consequence  of  which  the  opera,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Davenant  before  the  Restoration,  was 
revived ;  and  its  gorgeous  materials  at  first  threw 
"nto  the  shade  the  more  sober  productions  of  the  re- 
^  ular  drama ;  so  that  Shad  well  and  Settle,  who  wrote 
fiT  this  operatic  taste,  were  for  a  short  time  more 
pi'pular  than  Dryden  himself .f  Music  and  dancing 
wi  re  soon  as  much  in  requisition  as  splendid  scene- 
pai  iting,  and  the  most  celebrated  foreign  singers 
and  dancers  were  hired  by  the  London  theatres,  at 
an  immense  expense.^  In  other  less  important 
points  a  similar  change  had  taken  place.  The 
stage,  instead  of  being  "  half  in  glimmer  and  half 
in  gloom,"  as  before  the  Civil  War,  was  lit  up  by 
a  blaze  of  wax  candles ;  the  orchestra  was  fur- 
nished with  some  nine  or  ten  fiddles ;  and  greater 
attention  was  paid  not  only  to  rich  but  appro- 
priate costume  for  the  characters  that  were  repre- 
8ented.§  But  among  all  the  additions  now  made  to 
the  attractions  of  the  theatre,  none  equalled  the  in- 
troduction of  women  upon  the  stage  as  actresses.  || 
Hitherto  the  female  characters  had  been  performed 
by  boys;  but  now  taste  was  gratified  by  seeing 
female  feelings  judiciously  represented  by  the  tender 
sex,  and  depravity  was  pampered  by  the  amorous 
speeches  and  Sybarite  attitudes  of  bon&Jide  wo- 
men. As  if  even  this  had  not  been  enough,  too, 
several  plays  (and  these  of  the  lewdest  description) 
were  sometimes  exhibited  by  female  performers 
only.^  The  complaint  was  loud  and  general 
during  this  age,  that  the  actresses  only  added  to 
the  general  depravity ;  and  the  host  of  royal  and 
noble  concubines  that  was  supplied  from  their 
ranks  attests  the  truth  of  the  accusation.**  In 
consequence  of  the  crowds  that  now  resorted  to 

•  Wright'i  Hteloria'BUtrionlca,  Lond.  It99^-Sn  alto  Collier'* 
Hwlotjr  of  the  Stage,  iii.  365—376. 

t  RowiiDtAiiiiUcanu,  Lond.  I7II.— Scott's  Life  of  Dryden. 

i  RoBCiut  AugUcanus. 

f  Pepyi.  When  Qneen  Elitabeth  wai  intradneed  upon  the^itage 
the  costume  was  eatef\iUy  copied  from  her  statues  and  pictures. 

I  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  data  of  this,  innovation  ; 
but  Pepys  (a  regular  play-goar)  Itst  saw  wonen  upon  the  stage  in 
tlia  year  1660. 

5  Wright's  Blstoria  Histrionka.— PriiTS. 

••  Echard,  toL  iU.— Pepys. 
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the  theatres,  actors  were  no  longer  the  hum* 
ble  showmen  and  needy  dependents  of  aristo- 
cratic caprice.  They  waxed  rich,  and  became 
proud :  they  felt  themselves  necessary  to  an  age 
that  was  devoted  to  amusement,  and  began  to 
divide  the  town  with  their  trumpery  quarrels  and 
factions.  The  license  of  the  stage  also  in  political 
matters  occasionally  went  beyond  the  patience  of 
the  court,  and  bitter  side-remarks  were  firequently 
vented  through  the  medium  of  a  play  against  the 
conduct  of  those  in  power.  To  prevent  these  ex- 
cesses, the  theatres  were  sometimes  shut  up,  and 
the  actors  themselves  committed  to  prison,  to  learn 
a  little  wholesome  moderation.* 

From  the  liberality  with  which  the  public  taste 
was  regaled,  both  in  the  variety  of  plays,  and 
the  exciting  manner  in  which  they  were  repre- 
sented, the  audiences  soon  became  so  fastidious, 
that  many  a  piece  was  damned  which  scarcely 
deserved  that  fate.  But  it  was  not  mere  taste 
that  formed  the  criterion  of  judging  and  condemn- 
ing. Personal  pique  and  political  prejudice  were 
too  often  allowed  to  interfere ;  and  such  influential 
wits  as  Buckingham  and  Rochester  could  fre- 
quently confer  popularity  upon  the  dullest,  as  well 
as  bring  disgrace  upon  the  best-written  piece,  f 
It  was  not  always,  however,  that  a  dramatic  poet 
was  in  the  humour  of  succumbing  to  such  a  tyran- 
nous process ;  and,  while  a  critic  was  whizzmg  a 
catcall  in  Drury  Lane,  he  might  be  stopped  by  a 
hostile  invitation  of  the  author  to  take  a  walk  into 
Covent  Garden.  On  this  account,  a  beau  is  di- 
rected, in  the  preface  to  the  Reformation,  a  play 
arted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  1673,  only  to 
abuse  a  new  play  when  he  knows  that  the  author 
is  no  fighter.  Sometimes  the  influence  of  a  dra- 
matic writer  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  pack  the 
house  with  a  numerous  jury  in  his  favour,  in  which 
case  the  right  to  condemn  was  by  no  means  the 
safest  of  privileges.  When  the  United  Kingdoms 
was  brought  upon  the  stage,  its  author,  the  Ho- 
nourable Edward  Howard,  had  filled  the  house 
with  a  strong  phalanx  of  supporters,  to  ensure 
success:  the  malicious  Buckingham  headed  a 
rival  party  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the 
play :  but,  scarcely  had  the  work  of  hissing  com- 
menced, when  all  the  Howards  rose  in  an  uproar ; 
the  duke  himself  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and,  as 
his  enemies  waylaid  him  at  the  door,  he  only 
escaped  a  severe  cudgelUng,  or  something  stiu 
worse,  by  stealing  ofiT  in  the  confusion.  | 

As  the  public  theatre  now  absorbed  the  chief 
taste  and  talent  of  the  country,  the  court  pageants 
did  not  keep  pace  with  dramatic  representations. 
Although  they  had,  indeed,  inevitably  improved, 
with  the  improvement  of  shows  in  generd,  they 
still,  in  some  measure,  smacked  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  old  times.  This  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  a  royal  procession  from  the  Tower  to 
Whitehall,  in  1660,  by  Pepys — a  description 
which  rivals  that  of  the  coronation  by  Beau  Tibbs, 
in  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World.    "  It  is  im- 

•  Pepys.  }  ScoU's  Lift  ofDrydan. 
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poetible,"  he  lays,  "  to  relate  tbe  glory  of  this  day 
exprewed  in  the  clothes  of  them  that  rid,  and  their 
horses,  and  horsecloths.  The  Knights  of  the  Bath 
was  a  brave  sight  of  itself,  and  their  esqukea. 
Remarkable  were  the  two  men  that  represent  the 
two  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  The 
bishops  came  next  after  barons,  which  is  the 
higher  place ;  which  makes  me  think  that  the  next 
parliament  they  will  be  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  My  Lord  Monk  rode  bare  after  the  king, 
and  led  in  his  hand  a  spare  horse,  as  being  Master 
of  the  Horse.  The  king,  in  a  most  rich  embroidered 
suit  and  cloak,  looked  moat  noble.  Wadlow,  the 
vintner,  at  the  Devil  in  Fleet-street,  did  lead  a 
tine  company  of  soldiers,  all  young  comely  men  in 
white  doublets.  Then  followed  the  vice-cham- 
berlain, Sir  G.  Carteret,  a  company  of  men  all  like 
Turks;  but  I  know  not  yet  what  they  are  for. 
The  streets  all  gravelled,  and  the  hotises  hung 
with  carpets  before  them,  made  brave  show ;  and 
the  ladies  out  of  the  windows.  So  glorious  was 
the  show  with  gold  and  silver,  that  we  were  not 
able  to  look  at  it,  our  eyes  at  last  being  so  much 
overcome."  Here  the  pageant-dukes  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine,  and  the  company  of  Turks,  remind 
us  of  the  dragon  and  unicorn,  and  the  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  of  the  old  masques  and  processions. 
To  this  scene  we  may  add  the  description  of  a 
state  supper  in  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall, 
given  by  the  sovereign  to  the  companions  of  the 
Order  of  the  Ghurter,  on  the  evening  of  the  anni- 
versary of  St  George.  **  The  king,"  says  Evelyn, 
who  describes  the  scene,  ''sat  on  an  elevated 
throne,  at  the  upper  end  at  a  table  alone;  the 
knights  at  a  table  on  the  right  hand,  reaching  all 
the  length  of  the  room ;  over  against  them,  a  cup- 
board of  rich  gilded  plate ;  at  the  lower  end,  the 
music ;  on  the  balusters  above,  wind-music,  trum- 
pets, and  kettle-drums.  Tbe  king  was  served  by 
the  lords  and  pensioners,  who  brought  up  the 
dishes.  About  the  middle  of  the  dmner,  the 
knights  drank  the  king's  health,  then  the  king 
iheir's,  when  the  trumpets  and  music  played  and 
sounded,  the  guns  going  oflF  at  the  Tower.  At  the 
banquet  came  in  the  queen,  and  stood  by  the  king's 
left  hand,  but  did  not  sit."  All  this  was  noble 
and  imposing — but  the  spirit  of  coarse  revelry 
soon  l»oke  out.  "  Then  was  the  banqueting  stuff 
flung  about  the  room  profusely.  In  truth,  the 
crowd  was  so  great,  that  though  I  stayed  all  the 
supper  the  day  before,  I  now  stayed  no  longer 
than  this  sport  began,  for  fear  of  disorder."  The 
same  want  of  taste  that  made  a  scramble  for  the 
banqueting  stuff  converted  the  king  and  these 
noble  Knights  of  the  Garter  into  coxcombs;  go 
that  on  one  occasion,  according  to  Pepys,  they 
wore  their  official  robes  all  day,  and  then  rode 
about  with  them  in  the  park  in  the  evening.  The 
chief  palace  amusements  were  masques  and 
dancing,  in  the  last  of  which  the  poor  queen  seemed 
to  find  abundant  solace  for  the  neglect  of  her 
husband,  and  for  which  she  was  severely  blamed 
by  the  splenetic  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 


One  grave  piece  of  English  eonrt  mumming  has 
not  yet  been  noticed,  although  it  commenced  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  aiMl  continoed 
almost  to'  our  own  times.  This  was  the  royal 
practice  of  touching  for  the  evil  or  scrofula, — a 
divine  gift  of  healing  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  legitimate  kings  of  England,  and  in  them  only. 
When  the  set  day  arrived  for  the  performance  of 
this  miracle,  the  king  was  seated  in  state  in  the 
banqueting-house,  and  the  patients  were  led  op  to 
the  throne  by  the  physician.  The  king  then 
stroked  their  faces  or  cheeks,  with  both  hands,  as 
they  knelt,  while  a  chaplain,  standing  by  in  full 
canonicals,  repeated  over  each  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  "He  mt  his  hands  upon  them,  aod 
healed  them."  When  they  had  all  been  touched 
or  stroked  in  this  manner,  another  chaplain,  kneel- 
ing, and  having  angel-pieces  of  gold  strung  on 
white  ribbons  on  his  arm,  delivered  them  one  by 
one  to  his  majesty,  who  put  them  upon  the  necks 
of  the  touched  as  they  passed  before  him,  while 
the  first  chaplain  repeated  the  passage,  "  That  is 
the  true  l^bt  which  came  into  the  world."  A»  the 
reading  of  a  Gospel  commenced  the  seivice,  an 
Epistle  concluded  it,  with  the  prayers  for  the  sick 
a  little  altered  from  the  Liturgy,  and  the  blessing; 
after  which  the  lord  chamberkon  and  controller  of 
the  hoosehold  brought  a  basin,  ewer,  and  towel,  for 
the  king  to  wash  his  hands.*  The  mercurial 
Charles  IT.  was  wont  to  laugh  heartily,  even  in 
church,  when  an  anthem  was  sung  out  of  tune,  or 
a  court  vice  preached  at;t  how  he  vras  able  to 
preserve  the  needfiil  gravity  of  countenance  during 
this  absurd  ceremony  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  popular  belief  in  its  efficacy  was  as  strong 
during  his  reign  as  it  had  ever  been  during  the 
darkest  ages.  A  disastrous  proof  of  this  was 
afforded  on  one  occasion  when  the  crowd  of  people 
with  their  diseased  children  was  so  great  at  the 
court  surgeon's  door,  applying  for  tickets  to  be 
admitted  to  Whitehall,  that  six  or  seven  persons 
were  pressed  to  death  in  the  oonfiision.l 

Other  shows  and  exhibitions,  which  are  only 
tolerated  by  the  mobs  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  at  this  time  most  acceptable  even  to  the 
highest  ranks.  Of  these  the  puppet-shows  were 
most  conspicuous,  where,  besid^  thie  adventures  of 
Punch,  the  spectators  were  r^aled  with  the  pathe- 
tic drama  of  Patient  Grizzel,  or  some  edifying  in- 
cident from  Scripture.§  Monkeys  were  clothed  in 
appropriate  costume,  and  taught  to  perform  in 
little  pantomimes,  as  well  as  to  dance,  and  play 
diverting  tricks  upon  the  tight-rope.||  Then  there 
were  plays  composed  by  bankrupt  authors,  and  ex- 
hibited by  fourth-rate  or  discarded  actors,  in  tem- 
porary booths  at  the  city  fairs  :  to  this  complexion 
poor  JBlkanah  Settle,  once  the  civic  poet  laureate, 
came  at  last.  Ailer  having  triumphed  for  a  time 
as  the  successfid  court  rival  of  Dryden,  he  finally 
sunk  iitto  a  dramatist  for  Smithfield,  and  performed 
the  part  of  a  dragon  in  one  of  his  own  pieces.^ 

•  ETelyn't  Dkmr.  t  Pepji's  DUiy.  t  ETeljB'i  Wuj. 
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Men  who  exhibited  feats  of  strength  or  dexterity, 
and  jugglers  of  every  description,  were  now  plen- 
tiful in  London ;  and  the  mention  of  a  few  of  their 
feats  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  public  taste. 
There  was  one  Florian  Marchand,  who,  drinking 
only  fountain  water,  refunded  it  i^om  his  mouth 
in  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  wine  and  sweet  waters. 
There  was  a  Turk,  a  rope-dancer,  who  walked 
bare-footed  up  a  rope  that  was  almost  perpendi- 
cular, by  merely  taking  hold  of  it  with  his  toes : 
he  also  danced  blind-fold  on  the  high  (tight)  rope, 
with  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old  tied  to  his  feet, 
about  six  or  seven  yards  below,  dangling  as  he 
danced,  and  with  whom  he  moved  as  if  the  boy's 
weight  had  been  but  a  feather.  Such  athletic  feats 
as  a  man  raising  a  cannon  of  about  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  with  the  hair  of  his  head^  seem  to 
have  been  common.  It  was  a  golden  age  for  such 
performers,  when  chairs  and  chariots  thronged  to 
their  places  of  exhibition.  These  shows  were  con- 
centrated into  one  huge  mass  of  amusement  at 
such  fairs  as  St.  Margaret's  at  Southwark,  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  in  Smithfield.  An  Italian  Scara- 
mouch had  sometimes  the  honour  to  perform  before 
his  majesty  at  Whitehall ;  but,  shameful  to  tell, 
the  courtiers  had  to  pay  at  the  door  for  admission. 
These  various  performers  exhibited  privately  as 
well  as  publicly ;  and  sometimes  when  a  gentleman 
gave  a  dinner  to  his  friends,  a  juggler  or  a  fire- 
eater  was  hired  to  entertain  the  company.* 

Although  the  old  active  amusements  and  athletic 
sports  of  the  country  were  necessarily  becoming 
less  popular,  from  the  change  of  manners,  yet 
even  among  the  aristocracy  certain  tough  exercises 
were  still  in  vogue,  that  form  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  effeminacy  of  the  nobles  in  other  respects. 
Thus,  swimming  had  become  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  prodigious  feats  in  the  way  of  wager 
and  competition  were  performed  in  this  department 
by  Rochester  and  his  companions.  Foot-racing 
was  also  a  courtly  amusement,  which  Charles  II., 
himself  a  first-rate  pedestrian,  greatly  patronised ; 
and  Pepys,  among  other  facts  of  the  kind,  mentions 
the  exploit  of  two  young  noblemen  who,  upon  a 
wager,  ran  down  and  killed  a  stout  buck  in  St. 
James's  Park  in  presence  of  the  king.  Tennis, 
as  a  court  game,  was  so  keenly  pursued  by  Charles 
II.,  that,  having  a  steel-yard,  in  which  he  weighed 
himself  after  the  sport  was  over,  on  one  occasion 
he  found  that  he  had  lost  four  pounds  and  a  half 
in  weight  at  a  single  boutf  Skating  also  was  a 
newly  introduced,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  revived 
amusement  in  England  at  this  time,  and  was  per- 
formed "  after  the  manner  of  the  Hollanders."! 
One  principal  place  for  this  practice,  as  at  present, 
was  the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park.  There  were 
also  certain  athletic  exercises,  chiefly  of  a  military 
character,  that  seemed  to  have  formed  a  regular 
part  of  a  fashionable  education.  These  consisted 
of  running  at  the  ring,  throwing  a  javelin  at  the 
figure  of  a  Muor's  head,  firing  pistols  at  a  mark, 
and  taking  up  a  gauntlet  upon  the  point  of  a 

•  Evalyn't  0i»»7.  t  PePT".  }  Evelyn. 


sword  J  all  which  exercises  were  performed  on 
horseback,  and  at  full  speed.*  The  truly  English 
sport  of  boat-racing  and  yacht-racing  was  now 
extensively  practised ;  and,  as  well  as  horse-racing 
at  Newmarket,  greatly  occupied  the  time  and 
money  of  the  courtiers.t  Bowls  also  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  game  with  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
raen.|  Bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting,  which  had 
been  so  rigidly  put  down  during  the  Common* 
wealdi,  were  resumed  at  the  Restoration.  Pepys 
observes,  however,  that  these  sports  were  gradually 
becoming  less  fashionable  among  the  higher 
classes ;  and  if  such  accidents  as  one  'recorded  by 
Evelyn  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  was  full  time 
that  they  should  be  so.  A  mastifr,  he  informs  us, 
was  tossed  sheer  over  the  barriers  into  a  lady's 
lap  who  sat  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
arena.  One  in&mous  sport  of  this  period  was 
that  of  baiting  horses  with  dogs, — a  piece  of 
TufiSanism  that  disgraced  the  darkest  periods  of  An- 
glo-Saxon barbarity.^  Evelyn  describes  an  event 
of  this  kind,  where  a  gallant  steed  was  devoted  to 
death  for  the  popular  amusement,  under  the  false 
pretence  that  it  liad  killed  a  man, — the  real  pur- 
pose being  to  get  money  by  the  exhibition.  The 
horse  beat  off  every  assailant,  and  at  last  had  to  be 
stabbed  to  death  with  swords. 

The  in-door  sports  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
besides  card-playing,  consist^  of  billiards,  chess, 
backgammon,  cribbage,  and  ninepins.  Upon  oc- 
casions of  social  merry-meeting,  the  company 
would  often  divert  themselves  with  such  homely 

games  as  blindman's  buff  and  handycap.  Besides 
anquets  and  convivial  meetings,  masques  and 
private  theatricals  frequently  enlivened  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy-ll  Sometimes,  too,  a  piece  of 
fiimiture  was  contrived  to  afford  a  rational  pleasure 
by  its  elegance  and  ingenuity,  or  excite  mirth  by 
some  sudden  practicM  joke.  We  are  told  of  a 
specimen  of  the  first  kind,  which  was  a  portable 
cabinet  containing  a  well-executed  painting  of  the 
great  church  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  and  which 
was  viewed  through  a  small  hole  at  one  corner.^ 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  miniature  diorama. 
Another  article  of  fiimiture,  belonging  to  Sir  W. 
Penn,  was  a  seat  called  King  Harry's  chair,  upon 
which,  when  a  stranger  sat  down,  he  was  suddenly 
clasped  round  the  middle  by  two  iron  arms,  and 
held  fast,  to  the  great  mirth  of  the  on-lookers.** 

Many  of  the  old  holidays  were  still  observed  ac- 
cording to  the  old  English  fashion.  On  Valentine's 
day  gentlemen  sent  such  presents  as  gloves,  silk 
stockings,  garters,  or  even  splendid  jewellery,  to 
their  fair  valentines,  whether  married  or  single. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  May,  young  ladies, 
and  even  grave  matrons,  repaired  to  the  fields  to 
gather  May-dew,  with  which  to  beautify  their 
complexions :  milk-maids  danced  in  the  streets, 
with  their  pails  wreathed  with  garlands,  and  a 

*  EtelvD's  Diary. 

t  Enl jn.  We  Ivani  ftam  Eclianl,  that,  by  thit  time,  the  EnglUh 
raca-honet  were  gtcaUy  |>tized  ia  fureiiju  countriei. 

t  Pepyi.  i  ^e  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  6Si. 
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fiddler  going  before  them.  New-year's  day  was 
also  obserred  as  a  season  of  presenting  gifts  firom 
inferiors  to  their  patrons.  On  this  occasion  the 
nobles  did  homage  to  the  king  by  an  offering  in 
money :  that  of  an  earl  was  usually  twenty  pieces  of 
gold  in  a  purse.*  In  this  way,  also,  the  nobility 
were  enriched  by  their  clients ;  and  Pepys  informs 
us  that  some  courtiers  had  their  whole  fortune  in 
this  custom.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  in- 
tellectual accommodation  of  circulating  libraries 

•  Pepp. 


had  already  commenced,  for  the  benefit  of  thoae 
who  could  relish  something  better  than  the  vulgar 
amusements  of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
of  the  Thracian  Wonder,  printed  in  1661,  and  sold 
by  Francis  Kirkman,  at  the  sign  of  John  Fletcher's 
Head,  without  Temple  Bar,  is  the  following  inti- 
mation : — "  If  any  gentlemen  please  to  repair  to 
my  house  aforesaid,  they  may  be  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  English  or  French  histories,  romances, 
or  poetry;  which  are  to  be  sold,  or  read  for  rea- 
sonable considerations." 


Bus  Caidik,  Sovtetauc    Fmm  Viucher'i  "  Loadoo.' 
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CONSIDERABLE 
amount  of  infonn- 
ation  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of 
the  most  numerous 
classes  of  the  Eng- 
lish population  in 
the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century 
is  supplied  by]  va- 
rious contemporary 
publications,  which 
were  drawn  forth 
principally  by  the 
still  increasing  pressure,  though  in  a  somewhat  new 
way,  of  the  old  national  evil  of  pauperism,  or  the 
greater  attention  that  now  began  to  be  paid  to  that 
as  well  as  to  other  subjects  connected  with  the  new 
science  of  political  economy.  The  most  important 
of  these  publications  have  been  reviewed  by  Sir  Fre- 
derick Eden,  in  Ms  work  on  the  State  of  the  Poor ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pages,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  extract  and  arrange  the  most  material  facts 
preserved  in  them  that  come  under  our  present  head. 
The  earliest  written,  though  not  the  earliest 
published,  of  the  tracts  in  question,  is  one  which  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  eminent  judge.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Discourse 
touching  Provision  for  the  Poor,"  and  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1683,  but  was  in  all  probability  written 
in  1659  or  early  in  1660,  certainly  before  1662. 
Its  references,  therefore,  are  to  the  state  of  things 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  period, 
or  rather  at  the  close  of  the  last.  One  assumption 
upon  which  the  author  proceeds  in  his  calcula- 
tions, as  upon  a  supposition  that  would  be  uni- 
Tersally  admitted,  is  rather  remarkable — namely, 
that  the  family  of  a  working  man,  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  could  not  be 
supported  "  in  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  house- 
rent,"  under  ten  shillings  a  week.  "  And  so 
much,"  he  adds,  "  they  might  probably  get  if  em- 
ployed," if  two  of  the  children  as  well  as  their 
mother  were  able  to  contribute  something  by  their 
work  to  the  family  income.  The  value  of  money 
a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  was  undoubtedly 
much  greater  than  it  now  is ;  and  yet  the  wages 
of  {^cultural  and  even  of  some  descriptions  of 
mechanical  labour  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
exceed,  if  they  reach,  this  amount.  From  a  sub- 
sequent statement,  however,  it  should  seem  that,  in 
manufactures  at  least,  this  sum  of  ten  shillings  a 


week  could  only  then  be  raised  by  the  united 
industry  of  all  the  four  working  members  of  the 
family.  He  had,  the  author  says,  ascertained,  by 
actual  trial,  what  were  the  expenses  of  making  "  a 
common  coarse  medley  cloth  of  Gloucestershire 
wool,"  of  thirty-two  yards  in  length ;  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  cost  of  production  was  altogether 
lit.  15*. ;  namely,  for  ninety  pounds  of  wool  at  1«. 
a  pound,  4/.  lOs. ;  for  cards  and  oil,  11. ;  and  for 
the  wages  of  three  weavers  and  spoolers,  two 
breakers,  six  spinners,  one  fuller  and  burler,  one 
sheerman,  and  one  paster  and  picker,  fourteen 
persons  in  all,  6/.  5«.  He  calculates,  further,  that 
sixteen  such  pieces  might  be  made  in  a  year  by 
this  number  of  workmen ;  consequently  the  wages 
earned  by  them  in  the  year  would  amount  to  97/. 
But  this  is  not  quite  7/.  for  each;  so  that,  to 
make  up  the  10*.  a  week,  or  26/.  a-year,  pre- 
viously assumed  to  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  working  man  and  his  family,  his  wife 
and  his  two  elder  children  would  in  this  case  have 
to  be  included  among  the  fourteen  persons  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  himself.  To  reconcile  the  two 
statements,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  that  every 
labourer  having  so  many  as  four  children,  without 
the  two  elder  being  yet  able  to  earn  anything, 
would  at  this  time  have  to  receive  more  or  less 
assistance  from  the  rates,  or  at  least  would  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  need  of  such  assistance; 
for,  indeed.  Hale,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  present  tract,  complains  that,  after  all  the 
legislation  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  the 
provision  made  for  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  was  still  miserably  inadequate.  "  Let 
any  man,"  he  says,  "  look  over  most  of  the  popu- 
lous parishes  in  England  :  indeed,  there  are  rates 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  same  relief  is  also  given  in  a  narrow 
measure  to  some  others  that  have  great  families, 
and  upon  this  they  live  miserably,  and  at  best 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  if  they  cannot  get  work 
to  make  out  their  livelihood  they  and  their  chil- 
dren set  up  a  trade  of  begging  at  best."  This 
writer's  views  with  regard  to  the  practicabihty  of 
finding  profitable  employment  for  all  the  jpoor  do 
not  lead  him  to  foresee  any  inconvenience  from  an 
over-plentifiil  provision  for  them.  He  is  sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  pauperism,  properly  so 
called,  might  be  almost  extirpjted,  and  that,  if  the 
parish  would  in  all  cases  mei..^  supply  the  requi- 
site stock  or  capital,  every  pauper  in  it  might  be 
transformed  into  a  labourer  earning  fiill  support 
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for  himself  by  his  own  hands.  All  the  burden  to 
be  borne  by  the  parish,  he  calculates,  after  the 
first  contribution,  which  might  be  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  four  years'  rates,  would  be  the  ex* 
penses  of  management,  which  could  not  amount  to 
much.  "  There  be  many  poor  and  honest  men," 
he  observes,  "  who,  for  a  small  salary,  and  a  room 
or  two  to  work  and  lodge  in,  in  the  workhouse, 
would  be  fit  enough  to  undertake  the  employment 
of  a  master ;  and  yet  he  would  have  no  great  trust 
upon  him  ;  for  the  stock  would  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  overseers,  and  they  to  deliver  it  out, 
and  take  weekly  or  monthly  accounts;  which 
overseers  may  be  substantial  men,  and  at  no  great 
trouble ;  and  eligible  either  by  the  justices  of 
peace,  or  parishioners,  yearly,  or  once  in  three 
years ;  and  their  trouble  would  be  no  greater  than 
the  trouble  of  overseers  of  the  poor  or  church- 
wardens in  any  parish."  The  prospect  of  any 
profit  upon  the  capital  thus  invested  by  parishes  is 
not  represented  as  very  tempting.  The  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  it  cost  11/.  15«.  to  make,  was 
then  selling  at  no  more  than  12/. ;  and  if  sixteen 
such  pieces  were  to  be  produced  in  the  year,  so  as 
to  afford  full  employment  to  the  fourteen  work- 
men, the  capital  required  to  keep  the  loom  going 
would  be  100/.  This  would  be  a  return  of  only 
four  per  cent.,  which  would  scarcely  be  euough  to 
defray  the  coat  of  management.  If  trade  were 
brisker,  however,  he  says,  the  cloth  might  bring 
13/.  the  piece,  or  even  more.  He  states,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  manufacture  of  serges,  kerseys, 
and  baizes  was  at  this  time  confined  to  Devon- 
shire, Norfolk,  and  the  town  of  Colchester;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
linen  cloth  as  being  already  carried  on  in  some 
degree  in  Lancashire. 

In  1662,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  the 
better  relief  of  the  poor,  an  act  was  passed  which 
may  be  said  to  have  at  once  reduced  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  population  of  England  to 
their  ancient  condition  of  ascripti  glebee,  or  fixtures 
each  to  the  soil  oi  E(»ne  one  particular  parish. 
This  was  the  famous  statute  of  the  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  12,*  the  foundation  of  the  modem  law  of 
settlement.  The  preamble  of  the  act  testifies  to  the 
fact  of  pauperism  continuing  to  make  head  against 
all  the  previous  attempts  at  restraining  it.  "  The 
necessi^,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the 
poor,"  it  is  asserted,  "  not  <Hily  within  the  cities  Ol 
London  and  Westminster,  with  the  liberties  of 
each  of  them,  but  also  through  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  is  very  great 
and  exceeding  burdensome,  being  occasioned  by 
reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law  concerning  the 
settling  of  the  poor,  and  for  want  of  a  due  provision 
of  the  regulations  of  relief  and  employment  in  such 
parishes  or  places  where  they  are  legally  settled, 
which  doth  enforce  many  to  turn  incorrigible 
rogues,  and  others  to  perish  for  want,  together 
with  the  neglect  of  the  faithful  execution  of  such 

•  Entitled,  in  tkoSteortComalwion  editioD  of  the  itatites,the 
U  Cat.  II.  c.  IS. 


laws  and  statutes  as  have  formerly  been  made  for 
the  apprehending  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  poor."  For  remedy  of  these 
evils  it  was  now  enacted,  in  substance,  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
upon  complaint  made  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  within  forty  days  after  the 
arrival  of  any  new  comer  in  the  parish,  to  remove 
him  by  force  to  the  parish  where  he  was  last 
legally  settled,  either  as  a  native,  householder, 
sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant,  tmleas  he  either 
rented  a  tenement  of  10/.  a-year,  or  could  give  such 
security  against  becoming  btirdensome  to  the  parid 
where  he  was  living  as  the  two  justices  should  deem 
sufficient.  By  a  subsequent  act — the  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  17 — it  was  provided,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  the' new  law  by  the  party  contriving  to 
effect  a  clandestine  residence  ibr  the  &ny  days, 
that  that  term,  necessary  to  give  him  a  legal  settle- 
ment, should  only  be  counted  from  the  time  of  his 
delivering  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  place  of  his 
abode  and  the  number  of  his  family  (when  he  had 
any)  to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overseers. 
So  long  as  this  law  lasted — which  it  did  till  the 
year  1795,*  it  was  rendered  almost  impossible  for 
a  poor  man  to  transfer  himself  from  one  parish  to 
another ;  for  that  space  of  above  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  a  man's  parish  was,  in  the  generality 
of  cases,  alnMwt  literally  his  prison.  It  seems 
impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  what  Adam  Smith, 
writing  while  it  was  still  in  force,  has  said  of  this 
most  oppressive  law ; — "  To  remove  a  man  who  has 
committed  no  misdemeanour  from  the  pariah  where 
he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an  evidoit  violaticiti  of 
natural  liberty  and  justice.  The  commtm  people 
of  England,  however,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
but,  like  the  common  people  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, never  rightly  understanding  wherein  it  con- 
sists, have  now  for  more  than  a  century  together 
suffered  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  thte  oppres- 
sion without  a  remedy.  Though  men  erf'  reflectimi, 
too,  have  sometimes  complained  of  the  law  of 
settlement  as  a  public  grievance,  yet  it  has  never 
been  the  object  of  any  general  popular  clamour, 
such  as  that  against  general  warrants — an  abusive 
practice  undoubtedly,  but  such  a  one  aa  was  not 
likely  to  occasion  any  general  oppression.  There 
is  scarce  a  poor  man  of  England  of  fi>rty  yeaia  of 
age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  not  m  aome 
part  of  his  life  fielt  himself  most  crudly  oppressed 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  settlement,  "^t  To  this 
may  be  added  the  remark  of  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
on  the  main  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1662,  that 
"  this  single  clause  of  a  short  act  of  parliament 
has  occasioned  more '  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  has  perhaps  been  man 
profitable  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  than  any 
other  pmnt  in  English  jurisprudence."!  Another 
galling  part  of  the  law  was,  that,  while  so  sevocly 
circumscribing  the  liberty  of  the  native  poor,  it 


*  The  psirer  of  remerlni;  penuns  not  aetiully  ehanmbk  wn 
kea  iway  by  the  35  Qra.  III.  c.  101. 
t  Wealth  of  Natiom,  book  i.  chap.  10. 
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left  strangers  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  unmo- 
lested ;  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  might  set 
himself  down  in  any  part  of  England  he  pleased, 
or  move  about  at  his  convenience  from  one  parish 
to  another,  and  no  overseer  or  justice  of  the  peace 
could,  under  this  act,  interfere  with  hira.*  On 
the  other  hand,  indeed,  such  strangers  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  parish  support,  in  case  of  desti- 
tution ;  but  probably  few  of  them  would  have  will- 
ingly purchased  that  right  at  the  cost  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  they  enjoyed  without  it.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  undisturbed 
freedom  in  which  they  were  left  they  could  ob- 
tain a  settlement  for  their  children,  bom  in  Eng- 
land, their  servant*  and  apprentices,  if  not  for 
themselves,  in  any  parish  they  pleased.  Besides, 
they  might  in  general  confidently  rely  upon  the 
common  humanity,  if  not  the  law,  of  the  country 
preventing  them  from  absolutely  perishing  of 
want. 

The  act  of  1662,  while  it  thus  authorized  the 
removal  of  persons  only  likely  or  asserted  to  be 
likely  to  become  chargeable,  considerably  altered 
the  old  law  as  to  the  ways  by  which  settlements 
might  be  obtained.  Till  now,  a  man's  settlement 
was  either  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  bom, 
or  that  in  which  he  had  resided  as  an  impotent 
pauper  for  three  years,  or,  as  a  vagabond,  for  one 
year.  The  sUtute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.,  taken  along  with  that  of. the  1st  of 
James  II.,  gave  a  man  a  settlement  in  a  parish  by 
a  residence,  unobjected  to  by  the  churchwardens, 
of  only  forty  days  after  publication  of  notice  in 
Mrriting ;  and  also  by  renting  a  tenement  of  the 
annual  value  of  10/.  And  subsequent  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  in  coin- 
pletion  of  the  same  system,  established  the  follow- 
ing additional  ways  of  acquiring  the  same  right  :— 
namely,  the  being  charged  to  the  public  taxes  and 
paying  them ;  the  executing  an  annual  office  in  the 
parish,  and  serving  in  it  a  year;  the  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  parish ;  the  being  lawnilly 
hired  into  any  parish  for  a  year  and  continuing  in 
the  same  service  a  twelvemonth.  But  the  rule  is, 
that  in  all  cases  the  last  acquired  settlement  takes 
away  any  settlement  previously  acquired. 

The  act  of  1662,  it  thus  appears,  commences  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  poor-laws.  "  It  will 
be  seen,"  observes  a  late  writer, "  that  at  this  stage 
the  struggle  of  the  poor-laws  against  vagrancy  as 
a  national  evil  ceased,  and  the  efforts  of  the  legis- 
lature were  henceforth  directed  against  the  some- 
what contrary  habits  generated  l^  a  state  of  per- 
manent and  settled  pauperism.  The  general  im- 
provements in  the  habits,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
of  the  people  had,  doubtless,  had  the  chief  effect 
in  reducing  the  former  evil,  although  it  is  clear 
that  a  considerable  effect  was  constantly  operated 
by  the  poor-laws  towards  reducing  the  poorer  part 

•  It  It  only  within  the  last  twmity  jtan  that,  br  the  not  S9  Oro. 
III. «.  IS.  uativM  of  gcotUnd,  Iieluo,  tb«  Iilet  oT llao.  JcrMjr,  and 
ttaa  otlwr  Cbaantl  itUndi,  hare  b«n  maila  reaioveabl«  with  Ihiir 
familiM  fMm  any  paiiib  In  whkh  tbcjr  at*  actually  chatfaabbto  Uia 
plaeaoftheiiblith. 


of  the  population  to  a  settled  condition,  which 
eventually  terminated  in  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  labourer  resisted  a  change  of  place  as  the  last 
extremity  of  evil,  thinking  the  loss  of  his  settle- 
ment ill  compensated  by  the  certainty  of  immedi- 
ately bettering  his  condition,  in  as  far  as  his  con- 
dition depended  on  his  own  industry.  The  cause 
at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  evils  was  obviously 
the  same ;  that  is,  the  desire  which  men  have  to 
live  in  ease ;  which  object  was  at  one  time  most 
easily  obtained  by  vagabondage,  at  another  by  ac- 
quiring a  fixed  settlement  in  a  parish."*  But, 
while  there  is  some  truth  in  this  view,  in  so  far  as 
it  distinguishes  between  the  character  of  the  early 
and  of  the  more  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
poor,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  change  of 
place  which  the  labourer  is  asserted  to  resist  as 
the  last  extremity  of  evil  is  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  his  removal  back  again  to  a  parish  which  he 
had  left  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  at  least  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  good  a  transference 
against  which  the  law  sets  its  face;  so  that  he 
may  be  more  truly  said  to  resist  confinement  to  one 
place  than  a  change  of  place.  The  acts  of  1662 
and  1685  were  undoubtedly  passed  with  the  main 
object  of  preventing  and  checking,  not  permanent 
and  actually  settled  pauperism  (a  matter  which 
none  of  their  provisions  affects  to  touch),  but  loco- 
motive and  intrusive  pauperism — the  attempts  of 
stranger  paupers  to  make  their  way  into  parishes 
to  which  they  did  not  properly  belong.  When  a 
man  who  has  broken  prison  struggles  against 
being  carried  back  into  confinement  by  the  con- 
stable who  has  found  him  standing  on  the  king's 
highway,  he  may,  indeed,  be  quaintly  said  to  re- 
sist a  change  of  place  as  the  last  extremity  of  evil ; 
but  he  would  himself  probably  declare  that  the 
liberty  of  change  of  place  was  what  at  that  parti- 
cular time  he  above  all  things  desired. 

Some  glimpses  at  the  state  of  the  pauper  popu- 
lation a  few  years  after  the  new  law  of  settlement 
came  into  operation  are  afforded  by  an  inquiry 
'*  Concerning  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the 
Poor,"  which  forms  one  of  the  chapters  of  Sir 
Josiidi  Child's  New  DiKourse  of  Trade,  written  in 
1665,  and  published  in  1668.  Sir  Josiah  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  poor  at  this  time  as 
sad  and  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  details 
he  gives  seem  to  show  that  a  great  part  of  their 
misery  was  the  consequence  of  the  late  act.  In 
illustration  of  the  combined  cruelty  and  ine£Bcacy 
of  "  the  shifting  off,  sending,  or  whipping  back, 
the  poor  wanderers  to  the  place  of  their  birth  or 
last  abode,"  which  was  then  continually  going  on 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  gives  the  following 
iiutance : — "  A  poor  idle  person,  that  will  not 
work,  or  that  nobody  will  employ  in  the  country, 
comes  up  to  London,  to  set  up  the  trade  of  beg- 
ging ;  such  a  person,  probably,  may  beg  up  and 
down  the  streets  seven  years,  it  may  be  seven-and- 
twenty,  before  anybody  asketh  why  she  doth  so ; 

•  Macenllodi't  StaUatieal  Aoewuit  of  «Im  Btttiak  Bapira,  part  r, 
cbap.  6  (ftmtohed  by  <3«or(a  Cooda,  Eiq.). 
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and,  if  at  length  she  hath  the  ill-hap  in  8ome  parish 
to  meet  with  a  more  vigilant  headle  than  one  in 
twenty  of  them  are,  all  he  does  is  but  to  lead  her 
the  length  of  five  or  six  houses  into  another  parish, 
and  then  concludes,  as  his  masters  the  parishioners 
do,  that  he  hath  done  the  part  of  a  most  diligent 
officer.  But  suppose  he  should  yet  go  farther,  to 
the  end  of  his  line,  which  is  the  end  of  the  law, 
and  the  perfect  execution  of  his-  office, — that  is, 
suppose  he  should  carry  this  poor  wretch  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  should  order  the  de- 
linquent to  be  whipt,  and  sent  from  parish  to 
parish  to  the  place  of  her  birth  or  last  abode,  which 
not  one  justice  of  twenty,  through  pity  or  other 
cause,  will  do :  even  this  is  a  great  charge  upon 
the  country,  and  yet  the  business  of  the  nation 
itself  wholly  imdone ;  for  no  sooner  doth  the  de- 
linquent  arrive  at  the  place  assigned,  but,  fur 
shame  or  idleness,  she  presently  deserts  it,  and 
wanders  directly  back,  or  some  other  way,  hoping 
for  better  fortune ;  whilst  the  parish  to  which  she 
is  sent,  knowing  her  a  lazy,  and  perhaps  a  worse 
qualified  person,  is  as  willing  to  be  rid  of  her  as 
she  is  to  be  gone  from  thence."  This  author  has  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  affording  profitable  employment 
to  the  poor  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom — the 
favourite  idea  of  all  the  economical  speculators  of 
that  day — in  which  he  proposes  that  the  govern- 
ment of  parishes  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  poor 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  persons 
to  be  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament  under  the 
title  of  Fathers  of  the  Poor,  each  of  whom,  it  is 
oddly  added,  should  wear  some  honourable  medal, 
"  afler  the  manner  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Spain." 

The  earliest  information  that  has  been  found 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  is  a 
statement  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  IGIS,  entitled 
"  The  Grand  Concern  of  England  explained  in 
several  Proposals  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Parliament,"  &c.*  This  author  estimates  the 
sum  then  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  at 
nearly  840,00(M.  a-year.  Another  writer  of  about 
the  same  time,  who  will  presently  be  noticed, 
estimates  the  poor-rate  at  upwards  of  700,000/.t 
But  probably  the  account  most  to  be  relied  upon 
is  that  given  by  Davenant,  in  his  Essay  upon 
Ways  and  Means  (first  published  in  1695),  the 
particulars  of  which,  he  says,  •'  were  collected  with 
great  labour  and  expense  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  a 
very  knowing  person."  It  presents  an  "  estimate  of 
the  poor-rates,  upon  each  county,  by  a  reasonable 
medium  of  several  years,  made  towards  the  latter 
end  of  King  Charles  11. 's  reign ;"  and  makes  the 
total  amount  for  all  England  and  Wales  665,362^. 
The  highest  assessments  in  the  account  are,  for 
Devonshire  34,764/.;  Essex  37,348/. ;  Lincohi- 
shire  31,500/.;  Norfolk  46,200/.;  Somerset 
30,263/. ;  all  Wales  (estimated  according  to  the 
proportiop  the  principality  bore  to  the  rest  of  the 
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kingdom  in  other  taxes,  the  particalaiB  not  having 
been  obtained)  33,753/. ;  and  Middlesex,  in- 
cluding |the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
56,380/.  The  assessment  of  Surrey,  including  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  is  set  down  at  only 
15,600/. ;  that  of  Kent  at  29,875/. ;  that  of  Ymrk 
at  26,150/.  Among  the  smallest  assessments  are 
those  of  Cheshire,  5,796/. ;  of  Lancashire,  7,200/. ; 
and  of  Westmoreland,  1,890/.*  The  money,  at 
this  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  poor-rates, 
was  by  no  means  universally  considered  to  be  be- 
neficially expended  in  a  public  point  of  view.  It 
"  is  employed,"  says  the  author  of  the  Grand 
Concern  of  England,  *'  only  to  muntain  idle  per- 
sons; doth  great  hurt  rather  than  good ;  makes  s 
world  of  poor  more  than  otherwise  there  would 
be ;  prevents  industry  and  laboriousneas ;  men 
and  women  growing  so  idle  and  proud  that  they 
will  not  work,  but  lie  upon  the  parish  wherein 
they  dwell  for  maintainance ;  applying  them- 
selves to  nothing  but  begging  or  pilfering,  and 
breeding  up  their  children  accordingly ;  never 
putting  them  upon  anything  that  may  render  them 
useful  in  their  generations,  or  beneficial  either  to 
themselves  or  die  kingdom."  A  strange  notion  of 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  the  distress  of 
the  labouring  classes  had  been  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  diminution  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  saddle-horses  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  stage-coaches.  One  of  his  pro- 
posals is,  "  that  the  multitude  of  stage-coaches 
and  caravans  now  travelling  upon  the  roads  may 
all,  or  most  of  them,  be  suppressed ;  especially 
those  within  forty,  fif^,  or  sixty  miles  of  London ; 
where  they  are  no  way  necessary ;  and  that  a  due 
regulation  be  made  of  such  as  shall  be  thought  fit 
to  be  continued."  His  argument  in  support  of 
tliis  crotchet,  if  it  has  no  other  merit,  supplies  us 
with  some  curious  information  respecting  the  con- 
veyances and  accommodations  for  travelling  which 
the  English  public  now  enjoyed.  The  stage- 
coaches, he  states,  enabled  any  Londoner,  when- 
ever he  had  occasion,  to  step  to  any  place  where 
his  business  lay  "  for  two,  three,  or  four  shillings, 
if  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  so  propor- 
tionately into  any  part  of  England."  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, exclaims  our  patriotic  author,  "  will 
any  man  keep  a  horse  for  himself,  and  anoUier  for 
his  man,  all  ibe  year,  for  to  ride  one  or  two  jour- 
neys—un/eff  some  noble  soul  that  scorns  and 
abhors  being  cor^ned  to  so  ignoble,  base,  and 
sordid  a  way  of  travelling^  as  these  coaches  oblige 
him  unto,  and  who  prefers  a  public  good  before  his 
own  ease  and  advantage?"  The  number  of  coach- 
horses,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, is  much  less  than  that  of  the  saddle-horses 
that  used  to  be  kept :  "  for  formerly  every  man  that 
had  occasion  to  travel  many  journeys  yearly,  or  to 
ride  up  and  down,  kept  horses  for  himself  and  ser- 
vants, and  seldom  rid  without  one  or  two  men ; 
but  now,  since  every  man  can  have  a  passage  into 
every  place  he  is  to  travel  unto,  or  to  some  place 
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within  a  few  miles  of  that  place  he  designs  to  go 
unto,  they  have  left  keeping  of  hones,  and  travel 
without  servants ;  and  York,  Chester,  and  Exeter 
stage-coaches,  each  of  them  with  forty  horses 
apiece,  carry  eighteen  passengers  a  week  from 
London  to  each  of  these  places,  and  in  like  manuer 
as  many  in  return  from  these  places  to  Londoft ; 
which  come,  in  the  whole,  to  1872  in  the  year." 
Now,  even  admitting  the  passengers  brought  back 
from  these  places  to  be  the  same  parsons  that 
were  carried  from  London  thither,  still,  he  main- 
tains,  were  it  not  for  the  coaches,  at  least  five 
hundred  horses  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
work.  "  Take,"  he  continues,  "  the  short  stages 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  London;  each 
coach  with  iour  horses  carries  six  passengers  a 

day Then  reckon  your  coaches  within  ten 

miles  of  London,  that  go  backward  and  forward 
every  day,  and  they  carry  double  the  number 
every  year;  and  so  proportionably  your  shorter 
stages  within  three,  four,  or  five  miles  of  London. 
There  are  stage-coaches  that  go  to  almost  every 
town  within  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  of  London, 
wherein  passengers  are  carried  at  so  low  rates, 
that  most  persons  in  and  about  London,  and  in 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  gentlemen, 
merchants,  and  other  traders,  that  have  occasion  to 
ride,  do  make  use  of  them, — some  to  keep  fairs 
and  markets,  others  to  visit  friends,  and  to  go  to 
and  from  their  country-houses,  or  about  other 
business, — ^who,  before  these  coaches  did  set  up, 
kept  a  horse  or  two  of  their  own,  but  now  have 
given  over  keeping  the  same."  It  thus  appears 
that  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  mha- 
bitants  of  the  metropolis  were  already  tolerably 
well  provided  with  Uie  means  of  transference  to 
places  in  the  country  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
around  them.  Regular  travelling  by  stage-coach 
to  more  distant  parts  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
yet  confined  to  the'Oiree  great  lines  of  road  lead- 
mg  to  Exeter,  Chester,  and  York.  The  fare  to 
any  one  of  these  towns,  it  is.' stated,  was  40s.  in 
summer,  and  45*.  in  winter ;  "  besides,"  con- 
tinues the  account,  "  in  the  journey  they  change 
coachmen  four  times ;  and  there  are  few  passengers 
but  give  twelve  pence  to  each  coachman  at  the  end 
of  his  stage ; . . . .  and  at  least  three  shillings  comes 
to  each  passenger's  share  for  coachmen's  drink  on 
the  road." 

In  1617  appeared  Andrew  Yarranton's  work  enti- 
tled "England's  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land: 
To  outdo  the  Dutch  without  fighting,  to  pay  debts 
without  money,  to  set  at  work  all  the  poor  of 
England  with  the  growth  of  our  own  lands ;  To 
prevent  unnecessary  suits  in  law,  with  the  benefit 
of  a  voluntary  register;  Directions  where  vast 
quantities  of  timber  are  to  be  had  for  the  building 
of  ships,  with  the  advantage  of  making  the  great 
rivers  of  England  navigable :  Rules  to  prevent  fires 
in  London  and  other  great  cities ;  with  directions 
how  the  several  companies  of  handicraftsmen  in 
London  may  always  have  cheap  bread  and  drink." 
Of  himself  and  of  the  circumBtances  that  led  him 
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to  write  his  book  Yarranton  gives  the  following 
account : — "  I  was  an  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper, 
and  so  I  knew  something  of  linen ;  and,  finmng 
the  poor  unemployed,  I,  with  my  wife,  did  pro- 
mote the  making  of  much  fine  linen  with  good 
success.  And  being  employed,  and  my  charges 
borne,  by  twelve  gentlemen  of  England,  to  bring 
into  England  a  manufacture  out  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  made  of  iron  and  tin,  there  I  did  see 
what  I  here  set  down ;  and  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders I  tried  and  observed  thevf  way  and  manner 
of  trade  in  the  linen  manufacture."  Yarranton 
estimates  the  number  of  the  unemployed  or  desti- 
tute poor  at  a  hundred  thousand,  each  of  whom  he 
calculates  costs  the  public  fourpence  a  day  for 
food,  while,  if  they  were  employed,  they  mieht 
earn  eightpence  a  day  each;  but  he  forgets  that 
many  paupers,  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  young 
children,  were  of  course  incapable  of  doing  any 
work.  His  calculation  of  a  hundred  thousand 
paupers,  each  costing  fourpence  a  day,  would 
make  the  entire  yearly  outlay  upon  the  poor 
608,333/.  6s.  8d.,  a  sum  not  very  much  imder 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  actual  amount  of 
the  rate.  The  project  for  supporting  the  poor 
upon  which  this  writer  places  his  chief  dependence 
is  to  employ  them  in  the  linen  and  iron  manufac- 
tures. The  best  districts  in  which  to  establish  the 
former  he  considers  to  be  the  counties  of  War- 
wick, Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Oxford. — 
"  First,"  he  argues,  "  their  land  is  excellent  good 
to  produce  flax.  Secondly,  they  are  inland  coun- 
ties, and  have  no  staple  manufacture  at  present 
fixed  with  them ;  whereby  their  poor  are  idle,  and 
want  employment.  Thirdly,  they  are  counties  the 
best  furnished  at  all  times  with  com  and  flesh  of 
any  counties  in  England,  and  at  cheapest  rates. 
Fourthly,  they  are  m  the  heart  of  England ;  and 
the  trade,  being  once  well  settled  in  these  coun- 
ties, will  influence  their  neighbouring  counties  in 
the  same  munufacture  in  sending  their  flax  and 
threads  with  ease  and  cheapness  down  the  rivers 
Thames,  Avon,  Trent,  and  Soar;  all  which  navi- 
gable rivers  come  into  these  counties.  And  I 
aifinn  it  is  not  possible  to  set  up  this  trade  in  any 
part  of  England  vrith  success  but  in  these  places, 
because  in  most  parts  of  England  there  are  fixed 
manufactures  already  that  do  in  great  measure 
set  the  poor  at  work.  In  the  West  of  England 
clothing  of  all  sorts,  as  in  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Shropshire,  Staflfordshire,  and  a  email  part  of 
Warwickshire ;  in  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  York- 
shire the  iron  and  woollen  manufacture ;  in  Sufiblk, 
Norfolk,  and  Essex  the  woollen  manufacture;  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  some  cloth,  iron,  and 
materials  for  shipping.  Then,  the  counties  to  raise 
provisions,  and  to  vend  them  at  Loudon  to  feed 
that  great  mouth,  are  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Buckingham,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  and  Berks." 
Seven  or  eight  years  before,  he  says,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  set  up  the  linen-manufacture  in  Ips- 
wich and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject ;  but,  be  adds,  "  after  I  had 
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rid  about  the  town  aa  far  as  Cattaway  Bridge,  and 
obierred  the  influence  that  the  Colchester  trade 
had  there,  aa  alw  the  8t»i£f  and  say  trade,  whereby 
the  poor  were  comfortably  supplied,  I  then  found 
it  was  impossible  to  go  on  with  success,  and  gave 
my  reasons ;  upon  which  all  was  laid  aside,  and 
my  reasons  approved  of."  Of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, as  it  then  existed,  he  gives  a  full  and  minute 
account,  which  is  so  interesting  that  we  will  extract 
the  greater  part  of  it : — "  First,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
begin  in  Monmouthshire,  and  go  through  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  there  take  notice  what  mfinite 
quantities  of  sow  iron  is  there  made,  with  bar 
iron  and  wire.  And  consider  the  infinite  number 
of  men,  hones,  and  carriages  which  are  to  supply 
these  works,  and  also  digging  of  iron  stone,  pro- 
viding of  cinders,  carrying  to  the  works,  making 
it  into  sows  and  bars,  cutting  of  wood  and  con- 
verting it  into  charcoal.  Consider,  also,  in  these 
parts  the  woods  are  not  worth  the  cutting  and 
Bringing  borne  by  the  owners  to  bum  in  their 
houses ;  and  it  is  because  in  all  these  places  there 
are  pit  coals  very  cheap.  Consider  also  the  mul- 
titude of  cattle  and  people  thereabouts  employed, 
that  make  the  land  dear;  and,  what  with  the 
benefit  made  of  the  woods,  and  the  people  making 
the  land  dear,  it  is  not  inferior  for  riches  to  any 
place  in  England.  And  if  these  advantages  were 
not  there,  it  would  be  little  less  than  a  howling 

wilderness Moreover,  there  is  yet  a  most 

great  benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  general  by  the  sow 
iron  made  of  the  iron  stone  and  Roman  cinders  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean ;  for  that  metal  is  of  a  most 
gentle,  pliable,  and  soft  nature,  easily  and  quickly 
to  be  wrought  into  manufacture  over  what  any  other 
iron  is,  and  it  is  the  best  in  the  known  world ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  this  sow  iron  is  sent  up 
Severn  to  the  forges,  into  Worcestershire,  Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Cheshire, 
and  there  it' s  made  into  bar  iron ;  and,  because 
of  its  kind  and  gentle  nature  to  work,  it  is  now, 
at  Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Sedge- 
ley,  Walsall,  and  Bmmingham,  and  thereabouts, 
wrought  and  manufactured  into  all  small  commodi- 
ties, and  difiused  all  England  over,  and  thereby  a 
great  trade  made  of  it;  and,  when  manufactured, 
sent  into  most  parts  of  Ac  world.  And  I  can  very 
easily  make  it  appear  that,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  thereabouts,  and  about  the  materials  that  come 
from  thence,  there  are  employed,  and  have  their 
subsistence  therefrom,  no  less  than  sixty  thousand 

persons And  now  in  Worcestershire, 

Shropshire,  StafFordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Derbyshire  there  are  great  and  numerous  quanti- 
ties c^  iron  works ;  and  there  much  iron  is  made 
of  metal  or  iron  stone  of  another  nature,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  This  iron 
is  a  short,  soft  iron,  commonly  called  cold-shore 
iron,  of  which  all  the  nails  are  made,  and  infinite 
other  commodities ;  in  which  work  are  employed 
many  more  persons,  if  not  double  to  what  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  And  in  all  those 
coimties  the  gentlemen  and  others  have  moneys 


for  their  woods  at  ell  times  when  they  -want  it, 
which  is  to  them  a  great  benefit  and  advantage ; 
and  the  lands  in  most  of  these  places  are  double 
the  rate  that  they  would  be  at  if  there  were  not 
iron -works  there.  And  in  all  these  counties  now 
named  there  is  an  infinite  of  pit  coals,  and  the  pit 
coals  being  near  the  iron,  and  the  iron  stone  grow- 
ing with  die  coals,  there  it  is  manufactured  very 
cheap,  and  sent  all  England  over,  and  to  most 
parts  of  the  world.  And  if  the  iron-works  were 
not  there,  the  woods  of  all  these  counties  to  the 
owners  thereof  would  not  be  worth  the  cutting  and 
carrying  home,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
coals  and  duration  thereof." 

The  last  of  these  publications  that  we  shall 
notice  is  a  tract  entitled  "  Proposals  for  the  Em- 
ploying of  the  Poor,  especially  in  and  about  Lon- 
don," by  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  a  London  merchant, 
which  appeared  in  1618.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  is  understood  to 
have  been  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Tillotsoo. 
Firmin  was  a  person  of  distinguished  public  spirit 
and  philanthropic  zeal ;  and,  although  a  Sodnian, 
or  Arian  at  least,  in  religion,  and  strongly  attached 
to  his  opinions,  Tillotson,  some  sermons  by  whom 
in  defence  of  the  Trinity  he  was  the  first  to  answer, 
was  not  the  only  intimate  acquaintance  he  had 
among  the  heads  of  the  established  church;  be 
died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  was 
attended,  we  are  told,  in  his  last  illness  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  then  Bishop  of  Glmi- 
cester.  Burnet  represents  Firmin  as  having  been 
the  most  active  propagator  in  his  day  of  the  pecu- 
liar theological  creed  he  had  embraced :  "  He 
studied,"  says  this  historian,  "to  promote  his  opi- 
nions, after  the  Revolution,  with  much  heat ; 
many  books  were  printed  against  the  Trini^, 
which  he  dispersed  over  the  nation,  distributroi? 
them  freely  to  all  who  would  accept  of  them."* 
He  afterwards  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Firmin's  deadi 
put  a  stop  to  the  printing  and  spreading  of  Sod- 
nian books,  "t  "  He  was,"  he  admits,  however, 
"  in  great  esteem  for  promoting  many,'charitable 
designs ;  for  looking  after  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
setting  them  to  work ;  for  raising  great  sums  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  and,  indeed,  for  charities  of 
all  sorts,  private  and  public :  he  had  such  credit 
with  the  richest  citizens,  that  he  had  the  command 
of  great  wealth  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  for  it ; 
and  he  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly  in  advancing 
aU  such  designs.  These  things  gained  him  a  great 
reputation."  J  The  plan  (or  employing  the  poor 
which  his  pamphlet  describes,  and  which  he  had 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  perish  of  Aldersgate, 
London,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  .set  on  foot 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge.f  It  conssted  in 
buying  up  hemp  and  flax,  and  giving  it  out,  ready 
dressed,  to  be  spun  in  their  own  houses  by  such 
poor  people  as  either  could  spin  or  were  willing  to 
learn.  For  this  purpose  Firmin,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, erected  a  building  in  Aldengate,  to  which 

•  0»ii  Time.  U.  SIS.  t  Ibid.  314.  t  Ibid.  S12. 
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lie  directed  all  the  poor  who  came  to  him  to  go 
and  receive  flax,  and  when  they  had  spun  it  to 
carry  it  back  and  receive  their  money  for  it; 
*•  which  I  found,"  he  says,  "to  be  very  much  for 
the  help  and  relief  of  many  poor ;  some  of  them 
being  able  to  earn  threepence  and  some  fourpence 
a  day,  working  only  at  euch  times  as  they  could 
spare  from  their  other  necessary  occasions ;  who, 
being  to  work  in  their  own  houses,  and  when  they 
could  with  most  convenience  attend  it,  many  of 
them  became  so  nuich  pleased  with  it,  that  so 
much  money  given  them  for  doing  nothing  would 
not  have  done  them  half  so  much  good  as  that 
which  they  got  by  their  own  labour  in  this  em- 
ployment." As  may  be  supposed,  a  spinning 
businem  thus  conducted  did  not  turn  out  a  profit- 
able speculation;  on  an  expenditure  of  about 
4000/.,  for  the  year  1677,  the  loss  had  been  about 
200/. ;  and  Firmin  acknowledges  that  it  would 
have  been  greater  but  for  the  loudness  of  several 
persons  who  took  off  some  of  the  cloth  he  had 
manufactured  at  cost  price : — in  particular,  the  East 
India  and  Guinea  Companies  had,  for  his  encou- 
ragement, ordered  fh>m  him  their  Allabas  cloths 
and  coarse  canvass  for  their  pepper-bags,  which 
they  used  to  have  from  abroad.  "However," 
says  the  benevolent  projector,  "  this  doth  greatly 
satisfy  me,  that  every  penny  that  hath  been  lost 
by  it,  either  by  myself  or  by  those  friends  who 
have  helped  to  bear  it,  hath  been  many  times 
gained  to  the  poor  and  to  the  public.  Neither 
nath  the  loss  been  so  great  as  to  aflright  any  man 
that  is  able,  and  hath  a  good  mind,  from  under- 
taking the  like."  To  provide  against  the  worst, 
he  tells  us,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  go  on 
with  the  spinning  of  flax,  he  had  made  a  good 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  also ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  making  of  linens  that  he 
considers  to  be  best  suited  for  the  emploj^ent  of 
the  poor.  "  There  is  no  commodity  I  know  of," 
he  says,  "  of  the  like  value,  that  can  be  set  up  with 
less  stock ;  three  parts  of  four,  even  of  that  cloth 
which  comes  not  to  above  two  shillings  an  ell,  will 
be  paid  for  work  to  the  spinner  and  weaver;  and 
many  times  a  woman  will  spin  a  pound  of  flax, 
that  cost  but  six  pence  or  seven  pence,  to  that 
fineness  that  she  will  receive  twelve  pence  or  four- 
teen pence  for  her  pains,  which  wiU  make  an  ell 
of  cloth  worth  three  shillings,  at  which  rate  five 
parts  of  six  will  be  paid  for  labour ;  nay,  some- 
times I  have  seen  a  pound  of  flax,  not  worth  above 
Is.  &d.  at  most,  spun  to  that  fineness  that  the 
pound  of  thread  made  of  it  hath  been  worth  eight 
or  ten  shillings ;  and  in  other  (he  means  foreign) 
parts  I  have  seen  a  pound  of  flax,  not  much  higher 
in  value,  spun  to  that  fineness  that  it  hath  been 
worth  three  or  four  pounds  sterUng."  Afterwards 
he  says,-— "When  I  first  began  to  employ  the  poor 
in  spinm'ng,  the  best  direction  I  could  receive  was 
to  pay  for  spinning  the  same  price  that  the  flax 
and  hemp  stood  me  in,  or  what  those  sorts  were 
generally  sold  for;  but  this  I  soon  found  to  be  in 
a  very  unequal  way,  forasmuch  as  some  people 


would  spin  a  much  finer  thread  than  others,  and 
better  deserve  eightpence  for  spinning  a  pound  of 
flax  that  cost  but  sixpence  than  another  fourpence ; 
so  that  after  a  little  time  I  brought  all  the  poor 
people  to  spin  600  yards  for  a  penny,  were  the 
thread  finer  or  coarser;  .  .  .  and  since  then,  with 
much  ado,  finding  the  loss  to  be  great,  I  have 
brought  them  to  50  yards  more,  which  yet  is  much 
less  than  is  spun  in'other  places."  He  goes  on  to 
state  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  dressing 
and  weaving : — "  For  Riga  hemp  at  this  day  1 
pay  20«.  a  hundred,  which  is  very  low ;  for  Quin- 
borough  about  22f .,  which  is  cheap ;  for  Muscovia 
flax  about  44;.  a  hundred,  for  Quinborough  about 
AOs.  a  hundred,  for  Holladay  about  36;.,  for 
Paternoster  flax  about  30^.  (all  which  prices  are 
very  high  to  what  tliey  are  at  some  times) ;  for 

English  flax  about  h^d.  a  pound  undressed 

For  beating  of  hemp  I  pay  As.  8d.  a  cwt.;  for 
dressing  hemp,  long  and  short,  \\d.  a  dozen 
pound ;  for  dressing  flax  I  give  Sd.  a  stone,  ac- 
counting eight  pound  to  the  stone.  For  weaving 
cloth  I  pay  the  several  prices  following  : — for 
yarn  spun  to  6c/.  and  Id.  a  pound,  for  every  ell 
of  cloth  half  ell  wide,  2jrf. ;  for  that  which  is 
three  quarters  and  a  half  wide,  3^(/. ;  for  that 
which  IS  yard  wide,  Ad. ;  for  that  which  is  ell  wide, 
hd.  For  yam  spun  to  9d.  and  lOcf.  a  pound  I 
pay  \d.  more  for  every  half  quarter  of  an  ell, 
rising  as  before  in  that  of  Id.  or  8(/.,  and  the 
like  in  that  which  is  still  finer;  for  coarse  cloth, 
yard  and  half  quarter  wide,  I  pay  3d.  an  ell ;  and 
for  sacking  about  3d.  a  yard." 

Another  scheme  of  Firmin's  was,  the  establish- 
ment in  parishes  of  institutions  such  as  in  our  own 
day  have  been  called  schools  of  industry,  for 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  to  work  at  va- 
rious businesses.  "  I  myself,"  he  says,  "  have  at 
this  time  some  children  working  to  me,  not  above 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  are  able  to  earn  2d. 
a  day,  and  some  that  are  but  a  little  older,  2s.  a 
week ;  and  I  doubt  not  to  bring  any  child  about 
that  age  to  do  the  like ;  and  still  as  they  grow  up 
and  become  proficients,  even  in  this  poor  trade  of 
spinning,  they  will  be  able  to  get  more  and  spin 
better  than  older  neople.  Neither  would  I  have 
these  schools  confined  only  to  spinning,  but  to 
take  in  knitting,  and  making  of  lace  or  plain  work, 
or  any  other  work  which  the  children  shall  be 
thought  most  fit  for;  and  this  is  that  which  (as  I 
am  informed)  is  practised  in  other  countries  with 
so  great  advantage,  that  there  are  few  poor  chil- 
dren who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
years  that  are  any  charge  to  the  parish  or  burden 
to  their  poor  parents;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  (in 
his  book  entitled  The  Present  State  of  England, 
p.  137)  hath  observed,  that  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
it  huth  been  of  late  years  computed  and  found 
that,  yearly,  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age 
have  gained  12,000/.  more  than  what  they  have 
spent,  and  that  chiefly  by  knitting  fine  Jersey 
stockings."  The  meaning  of  this  last  statement 
PTobabW  is,  not  that  the  children  had  earned  so 
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much  in  wages,  but  that  such  had  beea  the  value 
of  their  labour  to  their  employers. 

Almost  our  only  information  respecting  the 
wages  of  labour  in  the  present  period,  as  in  the 
last,  is  derived  froia  the  rates  as  arbitrarily  settled 
by  the  magistrates.  According  to  a  table  of  rates 
fixed  by  the  justices  for  the  county  of  Essex  in 
1661,  common  labourers,  fellers  and  makers  up  of 
wood,  ditchers,  hedgers,  and  threshers,  were  to 
have  per  day  8d.  with  food,  or  1 ;.  2d.  without, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  6d.  with,  or  Is.  without  food,  for  the 
otlier  half  of  the  year.  A  man  haymaker  was  to 
have  8d.  with,  or  1^.  without  food ;  a  woman 
haymaker  5d.  with,  or  lOd.  without  food  (which 
seems  to  be  allowing  bd.  for  the  day's  maintenance 
of  a  woman,  while  only  4d.  is  allowed  for  that  of 
a  man) ;  a  weeder  of  com  4d.  with,  or  9d.  without 
food;  a  mower  of  corn  or  grass  lOd.  with,  or 
Is.  6d.  without  food;  a  fallower  6d.  with,  or 
Is,  3d.  without  food;  a  man  reaper  Vs.  with,  or 
Is.  lOd.  without  food;  a  woman  reaper  8d.  with, 
or  Is.  2d.  without  food.  These  rates  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  that  were  in  force  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  period.*  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  higher  than  those  established  at  a 
quarter-sessions  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  we 
presume  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1682.t  By 
these,  besides  meat  and  drink,  a  man  haymaker 
was  to  have  only  5d.  a  day ;  a  woman  haymaker 
3d.;  a  man  reaper  in  harvest  lOd.;  a  woman 
reaper  6d. ;  a  common  labourer,  not  in  harvest, 
6d.  in  summer,  and  bd.  in  winter ;  and  women 
"  and  such  persons,  weeders,"  3d.  Without  meat 
and  drink  the  wages  were  to  be  doubled.  The 
yearly  wages  of  a  bailiff  in  husbandry  were  at  the 
same  time  fixed  at  6/. ;  of  a  chief  husbandman  or 
carter  at  5/. ;  of  a  second  hind  or  husbandman,  or 
common  servant,  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  at 
3/.  10«. ;  if  under  eighteen,  at  21.  lOs. ;  of  a 
dairymaid  or  cook  at  21.  lOs.  In  1685,  at  the 
close  of  tl)e  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Warwickshire 
justices  directed  that  throughout  that  county  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry  should  have,  by  the  year,  41. ; 
a  chief  hind,  or  the  best  ploughman  and  carter, 
5/.  15«. ;  a  shepherd  5/. ;  an  inferior  servant- 
man  21.  lOs. ;   "  the  woman  servant  that  is  able  to 

•  See  ante,  pp.  658, 659.  f  CaUam't  Hawited,  p.  215. 


manage  a  household,"  1/.  15j.;  a  second  woman 
servant  1/.  6s.  8d. ;  a  dairymaid  or  wash-maid, 
1/.  10«.;  and  that  the  daily  wages  of  artificers 
and  labourers  should  be ; — of  a  free-maaon,  a  master 
brick  mason,  a  master  carpenter,  his  servant  or 
journeyman  if  above  eighteen,  a  ploughwright  and 
cartwnght,  a  master  bricklayer,  a  tiler,  plasterer, 
and  ishingler,  a  master  thatcher,  a  mower,  and  a 
man  reaper,  6d. ;  of  a  mason's  servant  or  appren- 
tice, if  above  eighteen,  a  carpenter's  servant  or 
apprentice  under  eighteen,  a  master  plasterer,  a 
thatcher's  servant,  a  feller  of  wood,  thresher,  or 
common  labourer,  not  in  time  of  harvest,  a  man 
haymaker,  and  a  woman  reaper,  4d. ;  of  a  plas- 
terer's servant  or  apprentice,  if  above  twelve,  and 
a  reaper  in  corn-harvest,  3d. ;  of  a  woman  hay- 
maker, and  a  weeder  of  com,  2d.  j  all  with  meat 
and  drink.  Without  food,  they  were  to  have 
exactly  double  these  sums,  all  except  the  free- 
mason, who,  if  the  account  be  correct,  was  in  that 
case  to  have  1«.  4d.  Richard  Dunning,  in  a  tract 
pubhshed  this  same  year,  entitled  "  A  Plain  and 
Easy  Method,  showing  how  the  office  of  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  may  be  managed  whereby  it  may  be 
9000/.  per  annum  advantage  to  tie  County  of 
Devon  without  abating  the  weekly  relief  of  any 
Poor,"  calculates  that  a  Devonshire  agricultural 
day  labourer  could  earn  5d.  a  day  all  the  year 
round,  besides  his  diet,  worth  as  much  more ;  and 
that  women  in  that  county  could  eam  their  diet, 
worth  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  6d.  a  week  wages. 

The  notices  of  prices  that  have  be«»  collected 
are  very  few.  It  is  said,  but  upon  uncertain 
authority,  that  the  mean  price  of  mutton  from 
1660  to  1690  was  1».  4d.  the  stone  of  8  lbs.  The 
price  of  wool,  as  usual,  fluctuated  greatly  ;  in 
1671  it  was  Is.  the  lb.;  in  1617,  bd.  the  lb. ;  in 
1680,  from  12«.  to  13*.  the  tod ;  in  1681,  from 
18*.  to  19s.  the  tod.  Wheat  was  considerably 
steadier  than  in  the  preceding  period,  and  also 
considerably  lower  upon  the  whole:  in  1661  if 
was  3/.  lOf.,  and  in  1662,  31.  14s.;  but,  after- 
wards, with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
years,  it  was  seldom  above  21.  bs.  or  21.  6s.  In 
1674  it  was  31. 8s.  8d.,  and  in  1675,  3/.  4*.  Sd.; 
but  in  1676  it  was  only  1/.  16s. ;  in  1686, 11.  14s. ; 
and  in  1687,  1/.  bs.  2d.  Its  average  price  for  the 
twenty  years  from  1666  to  1685  was  21.  6s.  3|<i. 
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